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THE  POPE  AND  MAGNA  CHARTA 


ABOUT  two  years  ago,  u»  speaking  of  tbt  coufUct  of  S.  Edraund 
of  Cauterbury  against  Heiir^'  III.  for  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  I  poiuteJ  out  that  his  coiitust  was  oiily  one  of  iiiaiiy 
ptriuds  ill  the  coiitiuuoufi  resitftaace  to  Boyal  oxcesses,  iu  behalf 
of  tho  lawii  and  Ubertius  of  England,  maintained  by  S.  Anaclin, 
S.  ThoinaB.  Archbishop  Langton.  and  S.  Kdinund.  I  might  have 
added,  by  Archbiahop  Richard,  his  immediate  predeceR»or.  Thia 
gtatement  was  next  day  mot  by  tho  old  taunt  that  the  Pope  con- 
detnnod  Magna  Charta.  1  then  shortly  pointed  out  tho  distinction, 
here  again  aaBertcd,  between  the  mode  in  wliich  the  (Jreat  Chartiir 
was  obtained,  and  the  cotiUnts  or  meritg  of  the  Great  Charter  its'.'lf. 
The  former,  not  tho  latter,  was  condemned. 

Bcfort,- 1  enter  upon  this  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from  qnoting  a 
puuMge  from  the  prcfaeo  of  Professor  Stubba.  in  his  volume  of 
"  Pi.^'unu-nt*  Illustrative  of  KnpjliFh  History."  Arid  tn  doing  so  I 
ntuAt  express  my  grateftU  sense  of  the  eomce  he  has  rendere<!  to 
butoricjil  truth.  His  Rmall  volume  stands  alone  for  learning  and 
di*cc-mtDent. 

DcAcribing  the  period  I  was  speaking  of,  he  nays: — 

■^Tfac  polltieal  sitaatioD  may  generally  be  stated  thus:  Since  the  Con- 
qoeat,  the  political  coastituenl.s  of  the  nation  liatl  been  dhnded  into  two 
ptrties,  which  may  be  called  the  outiuual  uud  the  feudal.  The  fonoer 
coCBiinsed  the  Kinp.  the  miniFteriul  nobility,  which  were  iTeated  by 
Ilenr%- 1,  and  llfur>  11..  iiiid  wblrli.  ir  l••>^^  richly  endowed  than  that  of  tbe 
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Conquest,  was  more  widely  spreadaud  had  more  English  sympathies ;  the 
other  cootained  the  great  nobles  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  always  large  but 
varying  body  of  lower  vassals,  who  were  intent  on  pursuing  the  policy  of 
foreign  feudalism.  The  national  party  was  also  generally  in  close  allianoe 
with  the  clergy,  whose  zeal  for  their  own  privileges  extended  to  the  defence 
of  the  classes  from  whom  they  chiefly  sprang,  and  whose  vindication  of 
class  liberties  maintained  in  the  general  recollection  the  possibility  of 
resisting  oppression. 

"  The  clergy  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  schools— the  seculai-,  or 
statesman  sdioo! ;  the  ecclesiastical,  or  professional;  and  the  devotional, 
or  spiritual.  Of  these  the  representative  men  are  Koger  of  Sdisbury, 
Henry  of  Winchester,  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
more  or  less  combines  the  characters  of  the  three  throughout  his  life. 
The  three  stages  through  which  he  passed — that  of  Chancellor,  that  of 
Primate,  and  uiat  of  candidate  for  martyrdom  (sit  venia  egregio  auctori) — 
answer  well  to  the  three  schools  of  the  clergy.  Throughout  the  whole 
period,  the  first  of  these  schools  was  consistently  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
the  last  as  consistently  on  the  side  of  the  nation ;  the  second,  when  its  own 
privileges  were  not  in  danger,  as  from  the  peace  of  the  Church,  in  1107, 
to  the  Beckett  quarrel,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  that  quarrel,  continuously 
on  the  same  side.  No  division  of  the  clergy  ever  sympathized  with  the 
feudal  party."  • 

Again  Mr.  Stubbs  writes : — 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  struggle  is  between 
the  Barons,  clergy,  and  people  on  one  side,  and  the  King  and  his  personal 
partisans,  English  and  foreign,  on  the  other.  The  Bai'ons  and  prelates  who 
drew  up  the  Charter  were  the  sons  of  the  ministerial  nobles  of  Henry  II., 
the  imitators  of  S.  Anselm  and  S.  Hugh,  of  Henry  of  Winchester  and 
Thomas  of  Canterbm-y."  f 

But  does  not  this  show  that  if  the  spiritual  prelates  were  with  the 
people,  they  were  cei-tainly  with  the  Pope,  by  whom  they  were 
canonized?  How,  then,  was  not  the  Pope  with  the  people  and  its 
Christian  liberties  T 

I  will  now  give  evidence  of  my  assertion  tliat  the  Barons,  and 
not  the  contents  of  the  Charter,  were  condemned  by  Innocent  III. 

I.  Let  us  first  examine  the  antecedents  of  the  conflict  between 
John  and  the  Barons,  out  of  which  the  Great  Cliarter  arose. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  this 
conflict  unless  wo  go  back  to  the  reign  of  our  eariier  kings. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  in  his  valuable  work  "The  Slemorials  of  S.  Dunstan," 
gives  the  Promitsio  Regis,  or  the  oath  taken  at  his  coronation  by 
the  Saxon  King  Edwy,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  writing  is  written,  letter  by  letter,  after  the  writing  that  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan  delivered  to  om-lord  at  Kingston,  on  the  day  that  they 
hallowed  him  King;  and  he  forbade  him  to  give  any  pledge  except  this 
pledge  which  he  laid  up  on  Christ's  altar,  as  the  bishop  directed  him ; 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  I  promise  three  things  to  tiie  Christian 
people,  my  subjects :  first  that  God  s  Church  and  all  Christian  people  of 
my  dominions  hold  true  peace ;  the  second  is  that  I  forbid  robbery,  and  all 
onrighteous  things,  to  all  orders ;  the  third,  that  I  promise  and  enjoin  in 

•  Stnbba'DomniMto,  pp.  31,32:  Oxford,  1874.        t  Ibi<l.p.S3. 


rat:  pope  axd  magxa  cuahta. 


dooms  jiistiiv  ami  merrv,  that  the  {^'racinim  aiid  nien-ifal  (Joit  <>f  Hw 
6v»ri<wlUi{j  inc-FLy,  may  for^ve  u»  all,  who  livefh  ami  n^i^^il;lll.' "  ■ 

Here  we  Karc  iJie  gei-m  of  the  OatbB  and  C!iai^:er8  of  tUo  Nnrman 
times. 

It  may  be  iojeod  tnie  tliat.  (Iiere  did  not  cxiH  any  very  precise 
code  to  which  the  people  of  England.  aftt*r  the  CunqueBt,  were 
always  appealing  as  to  **the  Laws  of  Good  King  Ed^rard."  Never- 
thi-lttw  tliere  was  a  •n-ell-knowii  tradition  of  efclcsinsfical  and 
popular  libcTtivK  partly  written,  hnt  cliiefly  unwrittc-n,  descending 
from  the  legiislatiua  and  the  usage  of  Saxon  time^.  Those  liberties 
were  frequently  \-iolated,  even  by  IIk-  Saxon  kings.  Edward  the 
ConfvSBOr  meldvd  au  authority,  from  his  known  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  God  aud  his  people,  which  enabled  liiin  to  promote 
Kcltsiastifs  in  a  way  hardly  consistt-nt  with  the  perfect  fn:«doiu 
of  elections.  Til!!  eleetoi-s  acquiesired  ill  what  was  well  donf. 
though  ui  the  doing  of  it  a  good  king  set  a  daiiguniUR  e.\aniple 
for  had  kings  to  quote.  The  laws  aud  libertiee  of  England  wro 
gunrauteed  by  the  coronation  oatlis  of  evoiy  soveix'igu.  Baxou 
and  Done  alike  Bwore  to  preserve  them.  WiUiiun  the  Couqueror 
and  Ilia  HncceB(>ors.  in  like  manner,  bound  tbeniselvce  by  tlieir 
coronotiou  oath  to  respect  them. 

Rat  the  conflict  between  traditional  libertiea  and  Ro3ral  cuBtonis, 
which  began  before  the  Conquoet.  became  sharper  and  1c«b  toler- 
»Me  after  the  Conquest,  The  rule  of  our  foreign  kingfi  was 
(wpociflUy  dcspntic,  and,  uiidor  them,  the  conflict  between  legal 
n'ghts  and  Royal  iiia»f;(!fl  broug}it  on  the  conflict  of  S.  Ansolm  with 
Ilearj- 1„  and  iho  martyrdom  of  S.  Thoraaa  of  Cantorbnry  under 
He  my  TI. 

These  \h\v*,  and  lib<-rtio«  may  be  divided  and  cluftsed  under  two 
beads :  first,  the  liberties  of  the  Oiurch.  in  its  tribunals,  goods, 
Appeals,  and  elections ;  and  secondly,  the  liberties  of  the  people 
in  respect  to  inheritance,  taxation,  military  service,  and  the  like. 

\\*i  need  only  to  take  one  example  which  will  t!cr\'o  as  the 
iUoittratiDD  and  proof  of  what  I  ai<sert. 

n*'nrj'  J.,  at  his  coruuation,  issucfl  a  CSini-ter  of  Libcrtiep. 
It  is.  iu  fact,  an  amplification  of  the  coronation  oath,  which  niuA 
«»  foDows : — 

-  In  the  nanw  of  Christ  I  promise  to  the  Christian  people  subjoet  to  me 
lb«*e  three  thincp.  First,  tliatT  will  order,  and  a*vording  to  my  power 
wfll  take  cire.  that  tlit*  Chnn-h  of  (Jod  ntiil  .iH  Christian  people-  shall  enjoy 
tree  peace  I'v  our  will  al.  all  limes :  rtcconilly,  that  1  will  forbid  rapacity 
umI  taiqaitr  to  all  (1o]!T(h>h  of  men  :  thirdly,  that  I  will  enjoin  equity  ami 
Bvtcy  in  oil  jud^nti-m».  that  God,  who  is  pitifiil  and  itien-ifal,  may  grant 
to  [oe  IIL*  iiHTx-y."t 

Huh  waa  tlic  bond  given  by  the  King  li>  Iuh  people,  upuii  wliioh 


*  llamorittli  of  H.  DooBtui,  p.  365- 
B2 
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he  received  the  threefold  sanction  of  election  by  the  nation, 
unction  by  the  Church,  and  homage  from  his  vassals.  This  oath 
is  also  a  Umitation  of  the  excesses  of  Wilham  I.  and  William 
Rufus.  It  is  also'  a  renunciation  of  the  unlawful  customs  of  the 
latter,  and  a  restoration  of  the  lawful  freedom  of  the  people.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  was  intended  by  the  "  Laws  of  King  Edward." 
And  in  this  outline  we  see  exactly  the  caueee  of  conflict,  namely, 
flie  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  Royal  power  in  the  case  of 
vacancies  and  elections,  and  the  oppression  of  the  Barons  and 
tenants  by  exactions  of  money  and  taxation.* 
The  Charter  of  Henry  I.  runs  as  follows : — 

"In  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1051,  Henry,  son  of 
William  the  King,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  the  English,  to  all  the  futhful  health. 

"  1.  Know  ye  that  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  common  counsel  of  the 
Barons  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  I  have  been  crowned  King  of  the 
same  kingdom ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  kingdom  haa  been  oppressed  by 
unjust  exactions,  I,  in  the  fear  of  GkKl,  and  in  the  love  I  bear  towards  you, 
first  set  free  the  Holy  Church  of  God^  so  that  I  will  not  sell  or  pledge  (its 
goods).  Nor  on  the  death  of  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Abbot  will  I  receive 
anythiDg  of  ttie  domain  of  the  Church,  nor  of  its  members,  until  a  suc- 
ceasor  shall  enter  upcm  it.  And  all  evil  customs  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
England  was  unjustly  oppressed  I  will  take  away,  which  evil  customs  I 
here  in  part  recite." 

Then  follow  the  articles. 

I'he  second  article  relates  to  inheritance. 

The  third  and  fourth  to  widows. 

The  fifth  to  coinage  and  false  money. 

The  sixth  to  pleas  and  debts ;  the  six  following  to  dues,  and 
sureties,  and  murder,  and  forests,  and  the  Hke. 

The  thirteenth  is,  "  The  law  of  King  Edward  I  restore  to  you, 
with  the  amendments  by  which  my  father,  with  the  advice  of  his 
Barons,  amended  it."t 

I  have  given  this  outline  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  more  fuUy 
because  it  is  in  germ  the  Magna  Charta  of  Runnymede.  In  the 
following  reign  Stephen  issued  two  Charters  in  the  same  express 
terms.     The  first,  which  is  the  shorter,  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Know  ye  that  I  have  granted,  and  by  this  my  present  Charter  have 
confirmed,  to  all  my  Barons  and  men  in  England,  all  the  liberties  and  good 
laws  which  Henry,  King  of  the  English,  my  uncle,  gave  and  granted  to 
them ;  and  I  grant  to  them  all  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  they 
had  in  the  time  of  King  Edward." 

Nevertheless  Stephen  went  to  war  with  his  Barons  and  his 
Bishops.  Both  parties  fought  with  foreign  mercenary  troops,  to 
the  great  misery  of  the  English  people.  J 

•  Stubbs'  Documonta,  p.  99.  +  ^'^^-  P-  IW. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  114,119. 
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Hc'iirj'  n.  swore,  at  Uio  const-cratiuii,  to  respect  the  name  laws 
and  Hbc-Hies.  IIo  aluo  issxied  a  Charter  of  LiburticH ;  and  in  a 
parliameut  in  Loiiduu,  ''he  renewed  the  peace,  and  laws,  and 
cuHtoms  which  obtained  from  antient  times  throughout  England.''* 
Through  the  whole  of  his  reign  Uoiiry  endeavoured  to  onfoicc 
liis  royal  '■  customs,''  the  "  uvilas  consuetudines ""  of  hia  aocestors, 
aa  ttgainKt  tlio  lawH  and  hbertics  of  Kngland.  On  one  occasion, 
fvlten  he  swore  by  God's  eyes  that  he  would  exact  a  certain  pay- 
ment from  tenants  of  land.  S.  Thomas,  to  protect  the  pcoplo 
from  an  oppreseive  custom,  withstood  him,  saying,  "By  tho  eyes 
by  which  you  have  ewoni,  not  a  penny  shall  bo  paid  from  all  my 
land  I"  The  Constitutions  of  Clareiuhm  wore  in  direct  violation 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  to  which  the  King  had  bound  himaelf  by 
oath  and  by  Charter.  They  violated  tlio  liberties  of  the  Church  in 
its  tribunals,  appeals,  electiona. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  tho  conflict  was  chiefly  with  S. 
'Thomn«  and  the  Churcii.  TIk-  Bflronn  sided  with  tiie  King. 
They  were  siding  with  thw  stronger,  little  knowing  that  they  were 
preparing  a  scourge  for  their  ovrit  Iwok;  mid  that  their  own  turn 
would  come  uoxt.  In  truth,  the  coniliet  is  always  one  and  the 
same— the  King  sometimes  against  th^-  Rai-ons,  sometimes  against 
tile  Biehops,  Homotinies  against  botJi :  it  in  always  the  same  in 
kind — th.it  ia,of  tlic  itoyu!  customs  violating  the  laws  and  hberticiit, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  English  people. 

We  como  now  to  the  icigu  of  Jului.  Mr.  Stubba  says  tliat  the 
reign  of  Itichard  had  ^eparatu-d  the  interests  of  the  Crown  from 
the  interests  n.f  the  pcopln.  The  reign  of  John  brought  the 
intorests  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  Barons  into  the  cloaest 
hannony.t  Both  alike  BulTen-d  from  nrbitniry  and  cxceuatve  taxa^ 
tion,  from  delay  of  justice,  oxactiona  of  military  service  nut  ot 
Englnml.  that  is,  in  Fmnce,  outmgOB  of  evi.>ry  kind,  both  public  and 
domestic.  Befort-  I  g<i  into  detail,  I  will  give  llio  picture  of  King 
John  from  a  recent  hiHtorian. 

Mr.  f  Irt^etif?.  in  his  "  History  of  the  Knglish  IVopli',"  a  b«>ok  of 
gn-at  vahie.  but  marred  by  great  inQcrnrafi<(S  like  the  histoncal 
wriiings  of  Lord  Macaulay,  quotes  in  English  the  line  of  the  old 
chronicler: — 

"  Sonllda  rccilutur,  taiiuilo  JeluiatD,  GcUean&." 

-  ■  Foul  as  it  in.  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the  fuulor  proseaco  of  John.' 
The  Uirible  verdict  of  the  Kiup^'s  contempurarieB  has  passed  iiitotlie  sober 
I  joJgTntmt  of  hitttorj-.  lu  his  inner  sinil,  Joliii  was  the  worst  outcome  of 
!»be  Acj^vins.  He  united  idUj  oii«  maes  of  wickedness  their  iimolenco, 
their  ^Kisliness.  lU«:*ir  mi! Tidied  Iiutt,  their  rnielty  and  tjTanny,  tijeir 
»haunrles«iR-*(i,  their  ciij)er&titiuu.  llieir  tvnicai  inditleix'nc©  to  honour  or 
truth,    la  mere  l>oyhood,  he  had  torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the 


*  Klabbi'  Do.!QIUcot^  p.  129. 
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Irish  chieftains  who  came  to  own  him  aa  their  lord.  His  ingratitude  and 
perfidy  had  brought  down  his  father's  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
To  his  brother  he  had  been  the  worst  of  traitors.  All  Christendom  believed 
him  to  be  the  mm^erer  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany.  He  had 
abandoned  one  wife  and  was  faithless  to  another.  His  punishments  were 
refinements  of  cruelty,  the  starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  old  men 
under  copes  of  lead.  His  Court  was  a  brothel,  where  no  woman  was  safe 
from  the  royal  lust,  and  where  his  cynicism  loved  to  publish  the  news  of  his 
victims'  shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  superstition  aa  he  was  daring 
in  his  impiety.  He  scoffed  at  priests,  and  turned  bis  back  on  the  mass, 
even  amidst  the  solemnities  of  his  coronation,  but  he  never  stirred  on  a 
journey  without  hanging  relics  round  his  neck."* 

At  hie  coronation  in  1199,  John  swore,  in  the  hands  of  Hubert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  to  presei'vc  the  Hberties  of  the  Church, 
and  the  laws  of  the  land.t 

In  the  year  1200,  Jolin  began  liis  career  of  tyranny  by  seizing 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.J  The  Archbishop 
excommunicated  the  officers  who  had  seized  his  manors.  John 
was  enraged  at  this,  but  still  more  enraged  because  the  Archbishop 
had  forbid  the  collection  of  a  plough-tax  in  his  diocese. 

In  the  year  1203,  the  shameless  vices  of  the  King,  and  the  loss 
of  his  castles  in  Normandy,  caused  the  Barons  who  were  mth  him 
in  France  to  forsake  the  Court.§  He  then  returned  to  England, 
and  exacted  of  the  Barons  a  seventh  part  of  their  goods :  he  com- 
mitted also  all  manner  of  rapine  by  violence  against  the  Church 
and  convontsj] 

John  had  shown  liimsclf  to  be  vicious,  sensual,  violent,  false, 
tyrannical,  and  a  violator  of  his  coronation  oath  by  infractions  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  But 
hitherto  the  autliority  and  statesmanship  of  Archbishop  Hubert 
had  in  somo  degi-ee  restrained  him.  In  1205  the  Archbishop  died ; 
and  on  hearing  of  his  deatli,  John  said  cxultingly,  "  Now  for  the 
first  time  I  am  King  of  England,"! 

From  this  date  opens  a  new  chapter  in  John's  history. 

In  order  to  force  his  favourite,  John  de  Gray,  into  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  he  overbore  the  freedom  of  the  electors. 

The  Pope  annulled  the  election,  and  chose  Stephen  Langton, 
who  was  already  Cardinal  Priest  of  S.  Chrysogenus.  This  was  in  the 
year  1207.  He  was  elected  by  the  monks,  and  consecrated  ui  Rome. 
John,  in  his  fury,  refused  to  receive  the  Archbishop,  and  drove  tlie 
monks  of  Canterbury  out  of  England.  The  Pope,  after  sending 
many  envoys  and  writiug  many  letters  to  the  King  ivithout  effect, 
threatened  to  lay  an  Interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  John  persisted 
in  his  obstinacy,  and  the  Interdict  was  promulgated  on  March  23, 

*  Oreeno'i  "  History  of  tbe  English  Foopl«,"  p.  116. 
t  Matthew  Paris,  Ed.  Madden,  London,  1866,  toI.  ii.  p.  80. 
t  Ibid.  p.  87.  §  Ibid.  pp.  90,  97. 

I  Ibid.  p.  99.  1  Ibid,  p,  101. 
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1208.  IIo  thru  coiifiscak-d  the  prr>|Hrrty  of  the  BUhope,  Abbots, 
Priore.  and  Clerg^v* ;  and  seized  all  tlieir  gut >< la  fur  bis  o\vn  use,* 
He  inflicted  all  maimer  of  pfraonal  iudigiiitieB  and  cruelties  upon 
I'cclesiastica.  Beiiij;:  couscioiis  timt  liiii  ouormitieB  had  alienated 
the  Itan.>iii«  from  liiiu,  be  fudi-rtvoured  to  compel  them  to  renew 
tliddr  honinge.  Ui»  despotism  became  miuiitely  vexations.  He 
forbade  the  taking'-  i'f  bird^  tbrotlg'bout  Kngliuid;  and  eomiiiandod 
the  hedg^'K  and  diteht-H  wliich  pn)tected  the  harvoHt-land*  to  be 
<Iestruyed.t  fie  exacted  homage  of  all  freeholders,  even  from 
twya  of  twelve  years  old;  and  compelled,  for  that  pnrposc,  the 
Wekfa  to  come  to  Womlstock.  He  tlien  turned  his  csactioria  and 
crneltiep,  wliiclt  are  well  known,  againet  the  Jews,  both  men  and 
women.  In  the  year  1210.  he  exacted  by  violence,  vt'Uait  noUmf, 
ft  hundred  thousand  pouucU  sterfing  from  the  clergy,  which 
Matthew  Paris  calls  ejractio  ne/aria.  At  the  same  time,  ho  atarved 
to  dentil  the  wife  and  son  of  one  of  his  nobIes.|  Tlio  rapine  and 
violence  of  Jolm  on  eveiyclawi  of  his  people  steadily  growing  more 
intolerable,  the  Pope  on  their  appeal  abaolved  liisRubjcctsfrom  their 
allegiance,  and  forbade  them  to  consort  wilh  him  tn  m^uw,  ^ronsUio  ft 
eoUo^/tuo.  Geoffiy  of  Norwich,  a  judge  of  the  Exchequer,  therefore 
reeigued  lus  oOice.  He  "wan  thrown  into  pritton  and  laden  with  a 
cope  of  lead,  under  wliich  lie  soon  died.§  Many  nobles,  prelates, 
and  otherH.fled  from  England  and  died  in  exile.  By  Jolm's  eomniand 
twenty-eight  youths,  surrendered  by  the  ^\'elsh  as  hostages,  were 
banged  at  Xottiugham  before  he  would  taUc  his  food.  lie  was 
then  warned  of  the  defection  of  his  Harous,  from  whom,  by  terror, 
he  extorted  sonik  nopliewa,  and  kinamcu  aa  hostages.  I  have 
simply  taken  the  chief  points  of  the  narrative  of  Matthew  Paris, 
But  it  is  impossible  to  givo  an  adequate  idea  of  the  misery  of  the 
people  of  England  imdor  the  t^Tanny  of  John.  A  perpetual  cry 
went  np  from  the  face  of  tin*  whole  land.  It  is  said  that  there 
wa,s  iiardly  a  noble  family  on  which  John  liad  not  inflicted  the 
indelible  atatn  of  Rome  moral  outrage.  I  liavc  briefly  brought 
these  things  together  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  iu  the  cause  of 
the  whole  people  tliat  the  Pope  had  throughout  exerted  his 
anthority.  He  protected  their  liberties  and  their  laws.  The 
whole  power  nf  Iniiocont  had  been  used  to  n^atrnin  the  violence 
of  the  King.  When,  therefore,  nothing  availed,  the  Archbishop, 
with  the  Bishope  of  Loudon  and  Ely,  laid  before  the  Pope 
John's  manifold  rebeUions  and  enomutiefi,  "  multimixltu  rtMHone^ 
et  ttwrmiintef."  The  Pope  then,  with  the  inianimous  assent  of 
the  English  people,  save  only  the  partisans  nf  John,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  deposition  against  hiui.il    I"  *bo  face  of  this,  John 


■  )bnbow  Pans,  vol,  U.  jh  114. 
t  Ihid.  p.  119.  t  una.  pp.  119— 1S4 
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r-xftctpd  of  all  thp  R<,'ligioiiB  HouBes  n  declaralion  thnt  what  he 
hod  extorlcd  fn)m  thorn  by  violence  had  hc-en  given  by  tlicm 
firoly.  In  121R.  the  Archbisliopand  BishopB,  with  the  concnrrence 
tpf  RaroiiB  and  people,  protntil gated  Iho  pentonco  of  deposition, 
and  the  King  of  France  was  charged  with  its  exectitinu.  (ireat 
military  preparations  were  nmile  for  the  piir^iom*  in  Franco.  John 
Hkowieo  collected  Tiiimeroua  forces  in  Kent.  NevertheleBH  he 
knew  himself  to  be  excommnnicated  and  deposed,  dctoBted  by 
hJB  people,  forsnkcn  by  his  BarouH.  except  a.  few  partisanB,  and 
threatened  wth  invanion  by  a  powerful  enemy.  In  rhis  strait  two 
Templars  found  him  at  Dover,  and  told  him  that  a  way  of  cscapo 
was  yet  open  ;  that  they  were  sent  by  Pandnlph,  who  wae  on  the 
enant  of  France,  to  propone  an  interview-,  that  if  he  would  submit 
and  obey  the  Charch,  all  might  yet  be  averted.  If  not,  they  said 
the  King  of  France  was  at  hand,  with  the  exiled  BishopB  and 
laymen  of  Fngland;  and  that  the  King  of  France  had  letters 
from  nearly  all  of  tJie  nobles  of  F.ngland,  binding  themsolvea  by 
fidelitj-to  him.* 
Matthew  Pan's  gives  the  following  account  of  theeo  events: — 

"When  tlie  King  ha*l  Iieartl  these  things  he  v:»»  bumWeJ,  though 
agiimst  his  will,  aim  perturbed  in  iniin).  seeing-  that  the  peril  of  coufiwkm 
luiriR  over  him  on  every  i«i<1e.  ^^llk  therefore  in  despair,  he  acijuiest-ed, 
whetlier  lie  would  or  uo,  in  the  persuasions  of  Pandulph,  aud  made  his 
fteace  in  a  foi-ui  tthaniernl  to  Limwlf.  .  .  .  The  ^uni  vif  wltich  is  thstl  the 
King,  laying  oeifle  rancour  against  eveiy  one,  would  recall  all  whom  he  had 
proRCrihed,  and  gR\'e  indemnity  for  all  offences  and  tosses.' "t 

At  another  interview  at  Dover,  on  May  15,  1213,  John  resigned 
his  crown  to  the  Pontiff,  as  a  feudatory  to  the  Holy  See.  At 
Michaelmas  following,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Paul,  London, 
Jolm  renewed  liia  eubmiswoD  to  Nicholas,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Tueculum.  The  words  iu  wliich  this  act  was  done  are  as 
follows : — 

"  We  will  that  it  lie  Viiowii.  thai  yXwe  we  have  in  many  thiupfs  offended 
flod,  and  our  Holy  Mother  the  Chun-h.  and  lherofi>re  have  >^at  need  of 
divine  mercy,  .ind  have  nothing  that  we  can  worthily  offer  in  satisfartion 
to  God  nnd  the  Uhnrrh,  bnt  ourselves  and  our  kinj^'dom  : 

"We  therefore  teiiig  willinj^  to  humble  rtiraclvca  for  His  sake  (who  for 
HI*  liumhled  Iliiiipelf  even  unto  do&th),  the  f^acc  of  the  Holy  (Jhoet 
moviijp  IIS.  tein;^  neither  led  by  force,  nur  coiistraincd  by  fear,  hut  hy  our 
fn-e  good  will,  and  h^the  common  ct-iint^tl  flfour  Bamm,  we  offer,  nnd  freely 
gnini.  to  (JimI,  and  ilie  IKily  Apcistlea  Peter  and  Paul,  ami  to  the  Holy 
Kmnan  Charch   ....   the  ldngtIf>Ri  of  England  .ind  Ireland,"  &c.^ 

Kingardnotuiii-iasonably  calls  this  *'a  disgraceful  aet."§  It  wae 
certainly  disgraceful  to  John,  for  in  doing  it  he  wjis  insincere, 
It  wae  a  bid  for  tlie  help  of  the  Pope  against  the  Barons.    They 

■  Xtttbew  Pariii,  Yot.  iL  p.  181. 
t  Ibid.  Jfc  13S.  I  Byioer,  Picd.  UJUl  i.  p.  I'd. 

$  Vol.  ii.  831-». 
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had  invoked  the  niitbnrity  of  the  Pope  against  him ;  but  he,  by 
insbing  the  Pope  liis  feudal  suzerain,  endeavoured  to  protect 
himself  againitt  them.  By  the  eame  act  he  thought  to  defeat 
alsa  the  hopes  of  the  King-  of  France.  It  was  an  act  of  cunuiug, 
dniply  out  of  interest  and  tear.  In  this  senee  it  may  well  be  called 
a  disgraceful  act.  But  was  vawalage  or  feudal  dependence  upon 
the  Head  of  the  Christian  world  a  diRgiace  to  kings  t  If  80» 
John  was  not  alone  in  his  shame.  It  was  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  princes  of  ChiiBtendom.  Nay,  they  woro  vassals  one  to 
another.  The  King  of  Kcotlond  was  vassal  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land; und  the  King  of  Kugland  was  vassalto  tho  King  of  France. 
Both  were  often  seen  in  public  on  their  knees,  swearing  fealty, 
and  doing  homage  to  their  feudal  lord.  John  was  present  when 
WilKara  of  Scotland  subjected  his  crown  to  the  King  of  England  : 
and  nine  years  before,  Peter  of  Arragon  volnntarily  niado  himself 
vaaeal  of  Innocent  III.,  binding  hiniKflf  to  pay  y(^nrly  SJW  ounces 
of  gold  to  the  Holy  Sec.  John's  u\vi\  ththor,  Htnry,  was  feudatory 
of  Pope  Alexander  III.  Henry  II.  acknowledges  this  in  a  letter 
written  to  tlio  Pope,  prcsciTed  by  Peter  of  Bloin,  his  own 
Bpcrctary.  In  the  year  after  his  absolution,  he  wrote  thus : — 
•*  Vestrie  jurisdictionis  est  Regnum  Angh'se,  et  quantum  ad 
fcudatarii  juris  obligntionem  vobis  duntnxflt  obnoxins  teneor 
ct  astringor."*  Richard,  John's  brother,  resigned  his  crown 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  held  it  on  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  rent.  John  simply  did  what  all  these  had  done  before 
him.  But  the  etjng  to  Englislwnen  je  that  the  lung  of  England 
became  vassal  to  an  Itah'an  Priest.  And  the  nursery  tales  which 
paw  for  histoiy  in  England  have  concealed  th^  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  Cliristiau  Empii'o  of  Europe  was  founded  on  the 
same  priuciple.  The  supreme  civil  power  of  Christendom  was 
dependent  on  the  supremo  spiiituul  authority.  The  Poutifis 
created  the  Empire  of  the  West :  they  conferred  the  Iniporiol 
dignity  by  consecration ;  they  were  the  ultimate  judges  of  the 
Emperors  nets;  ^>ith  power  of  deprivation  and  deposition.  The 
Chri»'tian  world  at  tliat  day  saw  nothing  disgraceful  in  this  sacred 
Iiuperijil  juririprudence. 

Let  na,  however,  understand  wlmt  the  feudal  dependence 
iavnlved.  It  did  not  create  tlio  liability  to  deposition,  for  John 
had  beeu  deposed  already.  All  Cliristian  princes  by  the  jnris- 
pnidcnce  then  in  force  were  liable  to  deposition.  But  tlin  feudal 
rdation  ia  expressed  in  tbo  form  of  oath  taken  by  John,  He 
promises  fidelity  to  his  liego  lord,  and  binds  himself  to  defend 
him  against  all  conspiracy  and  danger  of  life  and  Itmb :  and  to 
revcft]  lo  him  all  plots,  and  to  defend  the  patrimony  of  Pcter.f 


•  LlB^anl,  roL  ii  p,  19,  ntAf. 
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A  /etifhm  is  an  immovable  poBscsaion,  bcld  ur  to  its  don\biiwn 
irtile,  OT  Tisiifnict,  of  a  Kujit-riur,  who  has  the  domimum  nupremum,  or 
BUiierainty,  with  the  condition  offidehty  and  personal  semoo. 

Johii  therefore,  Uy  sorrondering  his  cro^mi.  hownd  himself  to 
exercise  his  royal  pnwer  in  conformity  vriiii  law.  The  Head  of  tho 
Christian  world  hecame  eecurity  for  this  obligation.  But  all 
Christian  princes  were  boiuid  to  iise  their  power  in  conformity  to  law. 
The  enhmisaion  of  John  did  not  deprive  his  people  of  the  power  of 
legislation,  but  he  thereby  bonnd  himself  to  the  Pope  to  observe 
faithfully  the  laws  of  (he  land  as  made  by  them.  His  dependence 
upon  the  I*ope  was  for  the  conservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  is  ackuowledged  by  all  historians  that,  down  to  tho 
surrender  of  tlie  Crown,  the  Pope  had  supported  tJie  Archbishop, 
the  BarouB.  and  the  people  against  the  King:,  lie  had  mtdtipUcit^r 
et -utultodet,  in  a  multitude  of  ways  and  seasons,  as  Matthew  i'aris 
says,  admonished,  countjellcd,  expostulated,  threatened  John,  to 
bring  him  to  htw  and  reason.  B)it  John  persisted  in  spuiling, 
robbing,  harr^-iug,  aflUeting,  outragiug  his  people  by  private 
wi-ongs  and  public  ware.  All  remedies  had  failed.  Kxcomiuuni- 
eatiuu,  intt^nhct,  deposition,  all  liad  been  tried  in  vain.  At  last 
.lohu  surraudci-s  himself.  Innocent  for  tho  first  time  prevailed. 
He  thereby  became  the  arbiter  accepted  by  Ixitli  contending 
parties.  Tho  Barong.  through  the  Arehbishop.  and  aUo  directly  in 
person,  had  long  invoked  his  help.  John  would  not  Ustuu.  Now. 
:it  luHt,  he  submitted  himself;  and  tlie  Barons  were  cuunHeI]i.>FBaud 
jiarlakers  of  liis  act  of  subuiLSsion.  The  great  Coiuicil  of  the 
HarouB  united  in  the  act.  The  cession  of  the  crown  was  made  by 
their  advice,  and  with  their  consent."  They  had  suffered  under 
•lohn  and  his  ancestors  until  Kngland  bad  been  wounded  and  toni 
by  domestic  strife,  and  desolated  by  civil  wars.  At  last  they,  and 
the  Head  of  tho  Christian  world,  had  brought  John  to  submission 
III  the  law  of  Christendom.  Their  object  was  the  salvutiou  of 
I'^ugland.  It  is  clear  as  day  that  Innocent's  motive  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  and  of  the  laws  and  of  the  liberties  oF 
Kngland  against  the  tyi-anny,  perfidy,  and  pcrsoual  vices  of  the 
worst  of  kiugv,  A  thousand  marks  a  year,  or  £t»,000 — that  is.  700 
from  Kngland  and  3i)(i  from  Ii-elaud — was  required  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  feudal  dependence.  >V*hen  tlua  sum  is  compared 
with  the  stmi  awarded  to  the  Bishops  alone  as  indemnity,  uamoly* 
lfX).O0()  marks,  or  £t3i»0.OfK).  it  is  ft  mere  quit-rent. 

And  here  it  i*;  t.-f  great  unportanee  that  tho  action  of  the  Barons 
in  this  surrender  of  the  crown  should  be  put  beyond  doubt.  They 
were  the  national  parly  :  they  reineseutvil  the  people  of  England : 
tlic-y  liave  been,  iu  all  hist<jrics  great  and  mnull,  represented  as  th« 
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pnrtisaus  of  Uic  liberties  of  Enp^land.  In  them,  wo  arc  told,  the 
lil»w>rlii>K  ol'  England  were  coiidoiiiiiot)  at  leant,  if  not  ciirReit.  by  tlio 
Pupe. 

Now,  OB  I  have  mid.  we  liave  posntiTc  evidence  that  tliey  were 
cuunBellorB  and  fWirtftkorH  in  the  act  of  surrender. 

Firsts  wo  have  the  evidende  of  William  Manclerc,  John's  envoy 
iii  Bome,  who  writes  to  the  King  describing  his  interview  with 
the  Pope  in  tho  Laternn,  and  states  tliat  after  his  interview 
four  envoys  of  the  Barona  came  "  deferentes  littoras  ilap^otnm 
AiiRliffi."  Tlie  substance  of  tho  letters  Mauclerr  gives  as  follows, 
that  all  the  Barons  of  the  whole  of  Kugland  implored  the  Pope  to 
admonish,  and,  if  need  be,  to  compel  the  King  to  preserve  in- 
violate their  ancient  Uberties.  cotifinued  by  the  Charters  of  John's 
aiiccstors,  and  by  hia  own  oath.     li«  added  further — 

'■'  Tbey  hiiplore  tiie  Pu|ie  to  nld  them  ui  thiis  us  it  wa»  ^vell  knouii  to 
hirii  tbal  tbey  liaJ  boldly  I'ppcted  tltu  Knig  in  delVnce  «jE  the  liberty  of  the 
Ctiun-h.  at  tiie  biJUiuf'  ul  tbu  Popu.  and  lh»t  ttw  auuual  |ja\inei)t  which 
the*  KluK  bad  grmited  tu  the  Pope  and  the  Itoiaau  Cburcb.  and  tbn  otiter 
boiionr^  wluch  hx  L»<J  given  lo  the  Cburcb  of  Koiue,  bad  be«ii  p^imted  luid 
given,  not  fl]K>ataueousTy,  n^n'  uut  of  devutiou,  but  even  oat  of  fear,  ami  by 
tfitir  cofrcivn."* 

The  date  of  this  is  1214.  a  year  after  the  suneuJer  of  the  crown. 

Tho  act  of  surrender  is  thus  given  by  Matthew  Paris : — ■"  On  the 
13th  of  )lay,  1213.  the  King.  A\ith  Pandulph.  th«  KarU.  the  Bai-ont, 
attd  a  ffre<tt  tnidtitudty  met  at  Dover,  and  wumiiriomfl*/  agreed  in  the 
forma  pueia,  or  the  engagement  of  peace."  t 

Again:  ^'  Tlie  King  of  the  English  and  Pandulpli,  cum procerilMa 
Iir<pii^  witii  the  oliief  men  of  the  Kingdom,  met  at  tlie  honse  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at  Dover,  on  Slay  15th,"  and  surrendered  tlic 
crown,  J 

We  come  now  to  a  critical  period,  whicli.  if  riglitly  underatood, 
gives  the  key  to  the  action  and  hitentiou  of  the  Pope  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Great  Charter, 

Jolui  had  made  peace  by  submiisiou,  and  by  a  proniiflo  to 
observe  the  laws  and  Hbertieri  of  Kugland.  Ho  had  bound  InmBclf 
to  make  restitution  for  lus  exactions  and  spolintions.  Tliis  pt-aco 
was  hardly  concluded  before  JfJiu  broke  it.  Manifestly,  he  had 
never  intended  tu  keep  it,  Ilis  submission  was  simply  to  steal  a 
march  upon  the  Barons,  and  to  renew  his  conflict  with  iVesh 
advantage. 

Ai'ter  his  absolution  lie  convened  a  jnrj-  at  S.  Albans,  to  assoss 
the  oompeuKition  due  to  the  clergy ;  but  he  took  care  to  bo 
absent,  so  that  nothing  was  done. 

A  Hecoud  meeting  was  held  at  Webtniiiister.    John  waa  agaiu 

*  RTitisr.  Fa>(l.  two,  L  pp.  Vi-H.  t  Mattbow  Ririi,  toI.  it  p.  105. 
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absent ;  again  they  could  do  nothing.  Then  there  came  up  a  ciy 
from  the  country,  Barons  and  people  together,  demanding  the 
fulfilment  of  his  engagements. 

While  the  Coimcil  was  sitting,  news  came  that  the  King  "was 
advancing  with  an  armed  force.  He  was  on  his  way  to  levy  war 
against  the  Barons  of  Northumberland  for  refusing  to  go  with  him 
to  the  wars  in  France.  Archbishop  Langton  met  him  at  Notting- 
ham, and  reminded  him  that  to  make  war  on  his  Uegemen  was  a 
violation  of  hie  oath  of  peace.  With  shouts  of  passion  he  at  last 
turned  back.  In  September — that  is,  three  months  after  the 
peace  had  been  made — the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Tusciilura  came  to 
adjudicate  the  matter  still  in  dispute  between  the  King  and  the 
clergy.  At  ]ilichaelma8,  in  a  council  held  at  London,  the  King 
pretended  to  issue  a  commission  to  estimate  the  sums  extorted  by 
liis  officers.  But  once  more  it  came  to  nothing.  He  was  visibly 
dissembling.  He  then  tried  to  detach  the  Bishops  from  the  clergy, 
by  offering  a  restitution  to  each  severally.  They  referred  the 
proposal  to  Rome ;  which  suggestion  the  King  caught  at,  both  be- 
cause of  the  delay  and  because  he  hoped  to  make  the  Pope  beheve 
the  Bishops  and  clergy  to  be  gi-eedy,  grasping,  and  exorbitant. 
In  tliis  he  succeeded.  The  Cardinal  Legate  was  gained  by  the 
King,  and  began,  by  his  own  authority,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bene- 
fices and  churches.  The  Archbishop  and  his  suffiugana  appealed 
to  Rome  ;  but  the  Legate  persisting,  in  January,  121'4,  both  parties 
sent  their  envoys  to  Rome.  On  July  1,  1214,  the  Legate  removed 
the  interdict,  which  had  lasted  six  years,  three  months,  and  four- 
teen days.  He  liad  hardly  left  S.  Paul's  Church  before  a  vast 
multitude  of  every  condition  came,  laying  before  him  all  that  they 
had  suffered  in  hmb  and  property  by  the  exactions  and  violence  of 
the  King's  officers.  In  truth,  the  peace  was  no  peace,  and  the 
settlement  settled  nothing.  The  King  was  dissembling,  levying 
war  on  the  Barons,  and  oppressing  the  Church  and  tlie  people  aa 
before. 

The  Barons  therefore  consiilted  for  their  common  safety.  At 
this  cntical  moment,  the  Archbishop  produced  the  Charter  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  Barons  at  once  accepted  it  as  the  basis  of  their 
demands.  Thus  far  they  acted  in  perf'ect  legality.  At  this 
moment  the  defeat  of  the  King's  anny  at  Bovines  left  John  with- 
out a  party  in  France,  and  deserted  by  the  Barons  of  England. 
He  tben  surroxmded  hiin-^self  with  mercenaries.  On  January?,  he 
went  to  London ;  and  at  the  New  Temple  the  Barons  came  to  him 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  mihtary  preparation,  to  demand  of 
him  the  observance  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  He  met  this  by  a 
double  trick ;  the  one  a  postponement  till  Easter,  the  other  the 
assumption  of  the  Ci-oss  of  the  Crusade.  Once  more,  with  a  view 
to  separate  the  Bishops  from  the  Barons,  and  the  Church  from  the 
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l>1«,  Joiui  granted  a  Cliarter  of  Liberties  to  the  ClmrcL  in 
1(1,  This  Charter  waa  Rent  to  Home  and  eonlirmed.  The 
Pope  wu  thuroby  lod  to  believe  that  John's  intentiouB  were 
Miicert-'.  The  Baroua  perscvori'd  ui  their  (k-niaiuls.  The  Ring  was 
at  WuudaUfuk,  and  tliu  Archbishop  rcniuiued  with  him.  trying  to 
induce  him  to  grant  the  demands  of  tlie  Barona.  Nearly  the 
whole  Baronage  uC  llie  realm  rose  in  arms,  and  came  with  their 
retainers  U>  Braokloy.  Here  was  their  liret  false  etep.  They 
demanded  the  Charter.  tTolm  answered  with  scorn  that  he  would 
never  grant  liberties  whioh  would  make  him  a  slave.  But  they 
were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  tlie  libertiea  he  had  ah-eady 
sworn  to  observe.  They  then  appealed  to  force — defied  the  King*, 
renounced  their  homage,  and  levied  war  upon  him.  Their  army  wan 
led  by  Kobert  Kitzwalter,  under  the  name  of  "The  Army  of  God  and 
of  the  Holy  Church.**  They  then  came  in  haaie  to  London.  They 
summoned  every  man  to  join  them,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as 
a  public  enemy.  Excepting  the  King's  foreign  garrisons,  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  Thames  was  in  open  rebellion.  T}ie 
conrtB  of  justice  ceased  to  sit;  no  man  would  pay  any  dues  or 
acknowledge  the  Kiug's  authority.  John  yielded  a  second  time, 
ftnd  demanded  a  day  for  interview  with  the  Barons.  On  June  18, 
1215.  they  met  at  Runuyniede.  The  Magua  diarta  waa  accepted 
by  tlie  King:  but  on  the  spot  he  sent  envoys  to  Borne  to  urge  its 
uulKty.  a»  being  extorted  by  rebellion,  and  in  disregard  of  tlie 
mzerainty  of  the  Iloly  See. 

It  \s  evident  that  John,  seeing  himself  helpless  in  all  other 
ways,  determiiietl  to  bring  down  the  spiritual  anthority  of  Inuoeeut 
ipon  the  Barons,  ilo  therefore,  with  great  skill,  deceived  the 
'ope,  and  roused  his  indignation  against  them.  Kor  this  end,  he 
heaped  together  everjiJiing  tliat  could  excite  his  anger.  He  told 
Inn'jcent  that  tlic  Barons  made  light  of  his  lettore;  that  the 
Archbishops  and  liishopa  neglected  to  put  them  in  execution; 
that  he  bad  told  them  in  vain  timt  England  was  the  patrimony  of 
S.  Peter,  and  that  ho  held  of  the  llomaii  Cliurch;  that  he  had 
taken  the  Cross ;  that  as  a  Cruaadtr  he  desired  to  treat  with  them 
in  humility  and  meekness;  that  he  had  offered  them  the  abolition 
of  all  evil  customs  and  all  griefs;  that  they  were  bent  on 
troubUug  Ulc  kingdom;  tliat  he  had  diitmiBscd  bis  foreign  troops, 
though  in  so  doing  he  had  deprived  the  Crusade  of  most  important 
nd  powerful  aids,  Ac*     It  is  impossible  to  carry  djplomaric  orafl 

a  higher  perlection, 
John  simply  deceived  the  Pope  into  a  belief  that  he  was  mneere, 
dJid  that  the  Barons,  and  even  the  BishopB.  were  rebels  to  him. 
contumacious  to  the  Holy  See.    But  he  went  oven  beyond 
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this.  He  forged  tho  seala  of  the  Bwhftpe.  fliul  wroto  ovorywheic 
abrojid  iu  their  name,  eaying  tliat*'the  English  were  detcatablft 
apoBtjitwj,  and  lliat  the  King  and  the  Pope  would  cuiifii-m  thf-ir 
poBscBsionH  to  whomsoever  would  take  up  arras  against  them." 

Again,  iu  the  month  of  Heptcmbcr,  nfter  the  acueptonco  of  th© 
Charter  in  Juiic,  he  ^vTot.o  Baying  that  the  Harone  were  devoted 
to  him  before  he  wibmitted  to  tho  Holy  Sec,  and  from  that  time 
turned  agaiiint  him.  and  "efipccially.  as  they  publicly  said,  for  that 
cause  thoy  violently  rose  against  him.'*  It  waa  no  wonder  that 
tlie  Pope  was  offended  and  inconBed. 

Ill  all  thin,  tho  diKtduiiUation  of  Jnhii  outdid  itself.  Innocent 
had  no  dioiee.  On  the  24fh  of  August^  tho  envoys  received 
Apostolic  letters  condemning  tho  Baron8,t 

II.  We  have  now  traced  the  antecedenta  of  tho  Gn:at  Charter, 
and  we  may  estimato  its  condemnation,  and  the  motivcB  and 
extent  of  that  condemnation. 

1.  Tho  event  is  recorded  by  Matthew  Paris  in  these  words: — 
"  Then  the  Pope,  after  delibei-ation  at  his  mil.  by  a  definitive 
Bcntence  condemned  and  annidled  the  oft-named  Charter  of 
Liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  thongh  it  contained  things 
pious  and  just,  as  a  careftil  inspector  may  see."  J  The  Pope 
nowhere  denies  that  it  contained  "pia  et  justa;"  bnt  tilings  pioiw 
and  just  may  be  demanded  in  a  way  contrary  both  to  justice  and 
to  piety ;  and  this  is  my  contontion, 

2.  The  Pope  here  explicitly  declares  the  cause  of  tho  ooiidem- 
nation,  namely : — 

(1.)  That  tho  Barons  bad  levied  war  against  their  Sovereign. 

it.)  That  he  was  a  femlal  vassal  of  tho  Holy  Bee. 

(3.)  Hiat  ho  had  taken  the  Cross. 

(4.)  That  their  oanse  was  already  in  appeal  before  tho  Holy 

See. 
(5.)  That  they  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

3.  Tltero  is  not  hero  so  much  as  a  single  word  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  Great  Chartor. 

4.  The  first  part  of  it  was  the  Clxart«r  of  Ecclesiaatical  Liberties 
granted  by  John,  and  already  confirmed  by  Innocent. 

5.  All  othor  detailB,  social,  oconnmical,  and  political,  had  been 
for  centuries  in  uso.  and  confirmed  by  successive  sovereigns,  ia 
full  ])eacc  and  communion  with  tho  Holy  Sco.  It  was  in  behalf  of 
theee  t*ame  laws  and  libertit-s  that  tlie  Pope  bad  been  for  years 
admonishing  and  urging  the  King.  They  had  been  already 
embodied  in  successive  {'barters,  on  which  no  shadow  of  censure 
from  Kome  had  ever  fallen. 

6.  The  very  sjime  laws  and  liberties,  with  only  three  or  font 


*  Rjmer,  um.  L  p.  207. 
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tx«.'eption«,  weic,  within  a  year  of  tlie  condemnation  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  John,  continued  by  GnaKo,  legate  ot  the  Pope,  in 
le  Charter  of  Honry  III.;  and  these  exceptions  wore  not  made  hy 
iha  Pope,  but  by  the  Barons  tli'/ioselves,  into  whose  liands  the 
groumnt  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  King 
id  fallen.' 

It  woidd  eeem  to  me,  tJierefor©,  to  be  proved  oven  to  demon- 
stration, that  the  Pope  condeomed  not  the  Charter,  but  the  Barons; 
not  the  lawK  and  Uberties  set  dwvn  in  the  Cliarter.  but  the  way 
.  and  action  by  which  the  Barontt  had  wrung  it  from  their  Sovereign. 
'The  Pope  i^uashed  and  annulled  the  Cliarter  as  a  eouiract,  and 
forbade  either  side  to  plead  or  to  act  npou  it ;  bnt  not  one  word  as 
to  its  conteutH  is  to  be  found. 

The  only  argument  tliat  1  can  conceive  to  the  contrary  is  that 
the  Pope,  in  liis  letter  of  cassation,  describes  the  Charter  as  "inrput 
et  rUis,  iUicUa  et  iiti'f ua."]  But  tins,  again,  is  evidently  said 
of  the  whole  action  by  which  tJie  King  was  forced  by  his  own 
liegesnea  into  a  enbrnissicin  and  a  hmniliation  second  only  to  that 
of  the  surrender  of  his  crown.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  cWdcnco 
to  show  that  these  epitliets  apply  to  the  laws  or  liberties  as 
i^spresBcd  iji  tlic  Charter. 

On  all  these  gi-oimds,  tlierefore,  I  afSmi  once  more  that  in  con- 
dcmnuig  the  ('barter.  Innocent  condemned  the  action  of  the 
Barona,  and  not  the  liberties  of  England. 

In  order  to  bring  this  out  more  clearly,  wo  will  sum  np  the 
chief  contents  of  the  fireiat  (Jlinrter  of  Liberties. 

It  be^ns  witli  a  rtrcital  of  the  Cliarter  of  Liberties  issued  on 
Jtuinary  15,  1215,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  which  begins 
"  Anglicana  Ecclesia  libera  sit,  ct  habeat  jnra  sua  uitegra,  et 
tibertates  snas  il]»RaR." 

This  certainly  wa»  not  condemned  by  Innocent. 

Then  follow  sixty-two  artioUa,  relating  to  inheritatice,  taxa^ 
tiou,  common  pleas,  trial  by  peers,  weights,  measures,  imprisoor 
ment,  safe  conducts,  and  the  like. 

A  man  must  be  not  a  little  credulous  who  caji  beUcve  that 
Innocent  III.  saw  in  tbeee  dttails  the  Kubject-matter  of  a  Pontifical 
condemnation.  They  had  been  the  laivs  and  liberties  of  England 
for  generations  ;  and  no  Pope  had  ever  seen  in  them  matter  fur 
his  supreme  cognizance.  What  Innocent  was  really  dealing  with 
was  what  I  may  call  the  vonstitutioual  law  of  Christian  kiugdomB, 


*  >lr.  Gr«t>nii  uljb  that  the  ftrtTcIci  odUimJ  to  xUf  Brat  CliArU'r  of  IlDiiry  tn.  «*ra 
rv-iiuarud  nndvr  tlu  iiiBaoD?o  ol  ArolLhialiop  Luglm.  I  do  tun  find  tha  evidcBC«  of 
tbi*  M«tcm«nt.  Neither  Matthew  Partx  nor  lloTAsdftn,  no  far  m  I  cud  toe,  vif  ao:  and 
tba  AntialN  o(  DmiatsplB,  ({Ttobnl  l>y  Mr.  Stabba  (Docnineat*,  &e.,  p.  328),  vxprewlT  mlj 
lb>(tD  tboT««r  ISJR.  vheu  ib«  King  lisd  alUtbied  ni»]grity: — "LiU-rtAie*  prio«ftb  ki 
.  piuro  AoDcoms,  jam  majtyr  faetas,  iBdol&t."  Thl*  dooa  sot  in<Iocd  ndode,  bat  ll  dooi 
Bol  implr,  anj  rc-iiuu:rtioQ  ul  articles, 
t  Ryraer,  tom,  L  :Jtl4. 
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and  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Christian  world.  In  this,  authority 
and  hberty  are  both  sacred;  despotism  and  rebellion  both  crimes 
against  God  and  man.  The  Pope,  as  supreme  judge,  took  cogni- 
zance of  these  cauace  majores,  these  high  causes  of  Christian 
civilization;  but  that  he  should  occupy  himself  about  such 
matters  as  the  details  of  l^Iagna  Charta  could  only  come — as  an 
Englishman,  I  take  leave  to  say — into  the  head  of  an  Englishman, 
and  then  only  if  he  be  either  innocent  of  history  or  a  scientific 
historian.     The  thirty-fifth  article  runs : — 

"  Let  there  be  one  measure  for  wine  throughout  all  our  ^gdom,  and 
one  measure  for  beer,  and  one  measure  for  oats — that  is,  the  London 
quartern ;  and  one  breadth  for  cloth,  dyed  russet,  and  hauberk— that  is, 
two  ells  within  the  listings ;  and  jet  it  be  with  weights  as  with 
measores." 

The  pastoral  vigilance  of  Popes  is  great,  but  it  hardly  reaches 
to  the  weights  and  measures  and  quarterns  and  ells  and  gallons  of 
Christendom. 

Mr.  Stubbs  seems  to  me  to  confirm  the  view  I  have  been  main- 
taining.   He  says : — 

"  In  the  ecclesiastical  disputes,  which  are  the  next  feature  of  the  reign, 
John  had  to  contend  with  the  g^atest  of  all  the  successors  of  Peter,  and 
with  a  spirit  in  the  National  Church  which  was  unquestionably  maintained 
by  the  Imowledge  of  the  great  power  and  success  of  the  Pope  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom.  The  Barons  refrained  from  taking  advantage  of 
those  pecOliar  difficulties,  nor  did  their  overt  opposition  to  the  King 
begin,  until  his  relations  with  the  Papacy  had  changed.  As  soon  as  the 
Pap^  authority  begins  to  back  the  Royal  tyranny,  the  Barons  determined 
to  resist ;  and  the  Church,  having  recovered,  in  Archbishop  Langton,  its 
natural  leader,  resumes  its  ordinary  attitude  as  the  supporter  of  free- 
dom."* 

And  afterwards  he  adds  : — 

"  The  country  saw  that  the  submission  of  John  to  Innocent  placed  its 
liberty,  temporally  and  spiritually,  at  his  mercy;  and  immediately  de- 
manded safeguards." 

That  is,  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.     And  again  :— 

"  The  personal  hatred  which  John  had  inspired  .  .  .  was  so  strong 
.  .  .  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Kmg's  death,  England  would  have 
most  probably  carried  out  a  change  in  dynasty ."t 

I  would  venture  to  slightly  differ  in  some  points  from  this 
statement. 

The  ecclesiastical  disputes  did  not  rally  the  Barons  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church  in  the  time  of  John>  any  more  than  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Barons  sided  with  Henry 
against  S.  Thomas.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stubbs  has  truly 

•  Stubbs'  Docnmenta,  p.  269.  f  Ibid.  p.  270. 
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discerned  that  the  "Rpintual  and  devotional"  BialtnEH;,  excc'ptiouH 
again  excepted,  were  always  on  the  side  of  popular  freedom.  The 
BaroDS  acted  with  tlie  Pope  so  long  a»  he  eiidc-avourcd  to  bring 
the  King  to  reason  in  tlieir  own  interest*;  but  they  nppo«ed  hoth 
the  King  and  the  Pope  when  Iimoceat  cCDsnred  thc-ir  rohollion. 
This  shuws  that  neither  before  nor  afterwards  were  they  nctini;;  iu 
co-operation  with  auy  cause  of  law  or  hberty  except  thc-ir  own. 
They  liad  appealed  to  tlie  Pope  aa  much  as,  if  not  oftener  than, 
thu  King.  They  not  only  accepted  the  I'oQtiiicaJ  deposition  of 
the  King,  but  afterwards,  when  ho  had  been  absolved  and  ro- 
etored.  tlicy  secretly  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
France.  Tyrant  as  .John  was,  the  Barons  were  gaihy  both  of 
treason  and  rebellion.  Their  opposition  to  luaoceut  begaa  when 
he  told  them  so.  The  Pope  gave  support,  not  to  John's  tyrauny, 
but  tn  Iho  Kind's  right.  Ho  ofFdred  to  hear  both  parties ;  but  tJie 
tarous  would  not  listen,  and  levied  war.  Innnccut,  before  John's 
jnder*  had  not  backed  them  iu  rebelhnu,  but  in  their  just 
^etnands  ;  and  he  backed  Jolm  aftr-rwards,  not  in  tyranny,  but  in 
liis  honour  aa  a  King.  Nowhere  did  Innocent  pronounce  on  the 
mcritB  of  either  side.  Ho  expressly  declared,  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  BaroDS,  tliat  they  Iwd  rcfiasod  all  proposals  of  judicial 
■ettlcmcDt.  So  much  for  the  Barons  in  their  relation  to  the 
Ohnreb.  But,  as  Mr.  Stubbs  truly  notes,  "the  ordinary  attitude'* 
of  the  Cliurch  in  England  in  that  day,  as  cvciy  where  and  alwaya, 
wa«  aa  "  the  supporter  of  freedom ;"  and  the  Archbishop  woa 
"  its  natural  leader,"  a  true  successor  of  S.  Anwlin  and  S.  Thomas, 
in  its  conflict  for  liberty.  And  witli  this  notable  difference  from 
the  Darons :  they  rarely,  il'  ever,  sided  with  the  Cliurch  in  ita 
conflict  for  its  owu  liberties.  The  Church  alwayn  sided  with 
them  and  with  the  people,  in  their  conflict  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  Kngland.  This  brings  out  more  luminonslythan  I 
could  hope  to  do  the  thesis  I  have  undertaken  to  defend. 

Once  more,  it  may  be  urged  that  so  absolute  was  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Cliarter,  that  even  Cardinal  Laiigton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  suspended  ab  ingrasit  EccUtia  et  a  dicinio  for 
the  part  he  had  in  it.  Kothiug.  perliaps,  will  bring  out  more 
civ«r1y  the  difctiuction  1  liavo  (Ua^\1i  above,  between  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Barons  and  tlie  condeimiatiou  of  the  matter  of  the 
Charter,  than  the  Ruspeiision  oftlio  Arclibisliop. 

Believing  that  the  Legate  liad  been  gaiiiod  over  by  the  King 
and  his  adhercnta,  and  that  tlie  mind  of  the  Pope  liad  been  biassed 
by  partial  infonnations  laid  before  him  by  iJie  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  tho  Bishop  of  Loudon,  whom  the  King  had  sent  to 
Bome,  BO  as  to  be  really  deceived,  the  Archbishop  decided  on 
going  iu  person  to  Rome.  A  Bull  tlien  arrived  to  excommunicate 
aSf  the  disturbers  of  the  Kiug  and  reahn  of  EnglamL    The  Arch- 
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bishup  vraa  already  ou  boani  Hhi|>  when  the  Bi&hop  of  Winchostcr 
and  Pandnlph  came  and  urged  luin  to  publish  the  Bull  throughout 
the  Province  of  Canterbury.  't\ifi  Archbishop,  bi.-lieving  the  Bull 
to  be  obreptitioiia,  and  that,  if  he  could  lay  before  the  Pope  the 
fhll  nud  true  stJtte  of  the  case,  it  would  be  averted,  ■would  not 
publish  it.  The  two  commissioners  then  used  their  powers  driven 
in  the  Bull  to  suspend  the  Archbishop  from  his  office.  Without 
contention  or  remonstrance,  he  proceeded  to  Rome. 

On  his  arrival  he  foimd  the  Pope  greatly  incenseLl,  and  on  his 
petition  to  be  released  from  suspension  Innocent  auswcrad : — 

*'  Not  80,  brother;  yon  will  not  m  easily  get  ahBoIiiiion  for  all  thp  harm 
TOO  Lave  done,  not  to  the  King  of  Kug'Iftnd  only,  but  to  tbo  Runimi  Chtiri-l], 
We  will  take  full  counsel  with  i»nr  brothers  bore,  whai  your  punishment 
muHt  lie." 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Latcnin  was  then  sitting,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop took  his  place  in  it ;  but  ho  was  under  suspension  from 
KoYcmber  12  to  the  Easter  following. 

On  this  it  is  to  bo  said  that  there  is  not  one  word  to  show  that 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Charter  was  condemned.  Thv  barm  done 
to  the  King  wdd  the  (.'ncounigemeut  given  to  the  Baronu  in  their 
armed  opposition  ;  tlie  harm  dune  to  the  Roman  Church  vran  both 
the  violation  of  the  suzerainty  of  tlie  Holy  See.  and  refusal  to 
publish  the  excommuiitcatiuu.  The  yauee  of  his  siuiponsiou  was  not 
one  of  detail,  but  of  the  alta  j}olili':a  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence  of  Europe  at  that  time.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
John  was  a  tyrant,  and  as  little  doubt  that  the  Barons  were  rebels; 
And  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  Archbishop  was  in  contumacy. 
Under  tlie  conditions  of  tlio  law  then  existing,  no  otlier  judgment 
could  be  foiTOcd.  It  is  a  simple  stupidity  to  judge  such  questions 
by  the.lawH  of  tho  nineteenth  century.  Before  tlio  merite  of  tlic 
AlagiUL  Charta  could  be  tried,  the  rebellion  of  the  Barons,  and  tlu; 
contumacy  of  the  Archbishop,  muet  first  bo  judged.  And  it  is 
to  this  1  have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who, 
in  their  endeavour  to  make  men  bolicvo  that  the  ('atholic  CUurch 
is  the  friend  of  despotism  and  tlie  enemy  of  liberty,  shut  their 
eye«  to  hi^ry,  and  yet  believe  theniaelvea  to  be  scientific. 

Let  Innocent  111.  declare  for  Itimself  the  motiTos  of  his  con- 
demnation. 

In  his  Apostolic  letters.*  addressed  to  all  whom  tliey  may 
concern,  he  first  nets  forth  tliat  John,  King  of  England,  had 
grievouaJy  offended  against  God  and  the  Cliurch  ;  tlwt  tlierefore 
he  had  boon  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  laid  under  inteiv 
diet ;  that  at  last,  by  God's  grace  returning  to  himself,  he  had 
repented,  and  made  satisfaction  humbly  to  God  and  the  Church, 

•  BTtcer,  F»a.  Una,  I  I'OsJ-t 
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reoompeuse  fur  lowes.  re«titiitiou  for  what  ho  hod  seized,  and  had 
given  full  liberty  to  the  Church  in  Kuglniid.  The  Pope,  therefore, 
abf-olved  hint,  and  received  him  to  the  oatli  of  fidelity  and  feudal 
depeudeiice.  After  thin  he  took  the  CrosB  of  the  CruBadc.  Tho 
Pope  then  narrates  how  the  Barons  rose  against  him,  and  how, 
after  many  eflurts  of  conciliation,  he  had  written  Ui  ainml  all  plots 
and  coriBpiraeicB,  and  to  exhort  the  Barons  to  respect  tlic  Royal 
authority,  and  to  prefer  to  him  their  demands,  not  inBolently,  but 
with  humility.  He  states,  further,  thiit  he  had  written  to  the 
Kiug,  ei^oining  him  to  treat  tlie  Barous  and  Nobles  with  gentlo- 
neaa^  and  to  oonoede  their  just  petitions. 

The  Barons,  he  adds,  did  not  wait  for  hie  messenger,  but  in 
-viotatioa  of  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  making  themBolrc-s  judges 
and  executors  in  their  own  cause,  they,  being  raasaU,  publicly 
conspired  against  their  lord — soldiers,  againat  their  king ;  and 
united  with  his  cncmicti  to  make  war  ngainst  him ;  laid  waato  hia 
lands,  and  seized  by  treachery  the  City  of  London,  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Pope  then  recounts  the  proposals  of  the  King 
which  they  had  rejected;  and  finally  that  they  had,  by  force  and 
fear,  extorted  from  the  Sing  a  convention  which  was  vile  and 
baw.  and  moreover  illicit  and  wicked,  in  derogaUun  and  diminution 
of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  King. 

Innocent  then  nnuulu  the  Charter,  and  forbids  either  side  to 
observe  it,  under  pain  of  eicommunicatioii;  quashing,  he  says, 
as  well  the  Charter  att  ita  obUgatious  and  eDgagemvut^i,  whateowtr 
tfuu  bf.  and  oltogetlier  depriving  them  of  all  obUging  foroe. 

Now,  in  all  this  tlieru  is  not  «  word  ae  to  tlie  subject-matter  of 
the  Charter  itself. 

In  the  same  terms  he  wrote  also  to  tho  Barons  : — 

"  Pne.acrtlm  uniin  In  causa  vestra  vos  judjoee  ei  exeeutores  feoeritia : 
eodeui  Kege  |iiu*]it<>,  ui  curia  sua,  vobia  pci*  piues  vctitnin  Hecoadum  cou- 
•uetU'lJDe**  et  leges  Rcg-iii.  jiistitia;  pleuitudinem  fxlulwry :  ve4  coram 
uobiH.  ad  quos  hujus  caiL<>m  judlciuki,  rstiuno  Domlui,  jM-rtiuebat." 

He  then  adds  : — 

'^Cnm  igitur  ilia  ompoutio  {stlacc  therefore  the  roinpart),  qiiiilm  'inalis 
{o(  whatever  kind  it  he),  tn  wlij.-h  by  (an-G  .md  fear  yon  (xmstnttiwid  turn, 
Js  not  only  \nle  .ind  tiane.  but  nnlawfol  juid  wicked,  ao  as  Ui  be  iv|«'iibftted 
Ly  oil,  chioBy  hfirause  of  th<'  manner  in  which  it  wos  made,  moj-ime  pmjttcr 
modtfiu,  wo  inereforo,"  Ac, 

Tl»o  Popo  then  annuls  it  as  before.     Iimoceut  further  Bays  : — 

**  A3  we  wiU  ntJt  that  tlic  King  Ins  dsprived  of  bis  ri^ht,  so  we  will  that 
he  desist  from  oppnssuig  you,  lest  the  Kiojfdoni  of  Enghmd  he  oppresjted 
If^'  evil  customs  or  uig'ust  exacticm*." 

Uo  thon  bids  them  send  envoys,  that  in  the  Council,  whore  the 
Bishops  of  Kngland  were  preseut,  the  disputes  might  bo  treated 
and  tenoiiiatcdf  "bo  that  the  King  might  be  content  \vith  his 
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right  and  honour,  and  the  clergy  and  people  at  large  might  enjoy 
due  peace  and  liberty."* 

Now,  in  theae,  which  are  the  goTeming  docmnents  of  the  whole 
question,  there  is  not  bo  mnch  as  a  word  as  to  the  contents  of 
Magna  Charta.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly  excluded — "Compositio 
ilia,  qualifi  qoalis "  (whatever  its  quality  may  be).  Again,  there 
is  a  distinct  recognition  of  "  graTamina,  pravse  consnetadines, 
iniqufe  exactiones.  Finally,  "  maxime  propter  modum  "  declares  the 
chief  motive  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the  Barons  had  exacted 
the  Charter  by  force  and  fear. 

I  have  thus  far  examined  the  subject  as  if  it  were  incumbrait 
upon  me  to  prove  that  Innocent  did  not  condemn  the  contents  of 
the  Charter.  But  it  ia  for  those  who  say  that  he  did  so  to  give  proof 
of  their  assertion.  I  have  not  to  prove  a  negative,  and  may  well 
wait  till  they  bring  evidence.  Hitherto  I  have  heard  none.  And 
I  take  leave  to  say  that  none  has  been  brought  because  none 
cau  be  found,  and  none  can  be  found  because  no  such  evidence 
ever  existed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  said — 

"  In  the  latter  days  of  John,  and  through  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  III., 
we  find  the  Pope  and  the  King  in  strict  alliance  against  the  EngliBh  Chorch 
and  nation.  The  last  good  deed  done  by  a  Pope  towards  Eogland  was 
when  Innocent  III.  sent  us  Stephen  Langton.  Ever  afterwards  we  find 
Fupe  and  King  leagued  together  to  back  up  each  other's  oppressions  and 
exactions.  The  Papal  power  was  always  ready  to  step  in  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  always  ready  to  hurl  Rpiritual  censures  against  the  champions  of 
Engliah  freedom.  The  Great  Charter  was  denoonred  at  Rome ;  so  was  its 
author,  the  Patriot-Primate."t 

I  hope  that  I  have  set  this  last  sentence  in  its  true  light.  The 
rest  of  this  quotation  needs  a  separate  treatment.  If  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Bryce  had  mastered  the  history  of  the  Cathohc  Church 
with  the  breadth  of  grasp  with  which  they  have  treated  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  work  of  Mr.  Biyce,  and  the  review  of  it  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  would  be  two  historical  documents  of  unequalled 
value.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  (which  is  the  main  element  in 
medieval  history)  that  disturbs  the  balance  of  their  judgment. 
The  action  of  the  Pontiflfe  in  sustaining  the  sovereignties  of  the 
Christian  world  was  prompted,  not  by  despotic  aflSnities,  but  by 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher 
powers;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God;  and  those  that  are, 
are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."}  But  on  this  we  cannot  enter  now 

Henry  Edward, 

Cardinal- A  rehbUhop, 

•  Rymer,  tom.i,  205.  t  Th«  Gwiwtb  of  th»  Engliah  Constitution,  pp.  76,  77. 

%  Rom.  zjii.  1,  3. 


IX  the  following  paper  I  propose  to  givft  some  account  of  those 
curiuua  marine  aiiiniQls  from  which  wo  derive  our  supply  of 
tbot  beautiful  and  vahmble  fur  which  is  popnUrly  callod  "  Seal- 
Bkiii."  The  subject  is,  unfortunutcly,  boftot  wth  crnnnand  niin- 
eonceptioDs.  To  Vip^u  ■n'ith,  two  (liauielricjilly  op]>osito  articlea 
are  called  by  the  came  iianio  ;  tlio  fur  above  mentioned,  which  is 
the  skin  of  some  apecies  of  Eared  Seal ;  and  the  short,  bristly  hair, 
winch  ifi  the  skin  of  aomo  True  or  Karlcsa  8cal,  such  ok  the  common 
Boal  of  OUT  own  coasts.  Tlie  space  at  my  diflposal  prevents  me 
from  dcBcribing  miiiut(-Iy  both  groups;  but  the  two  iiavusomany 
pointa  in  common  that  T  ahall  hovt-  to  ^ny  a  good  dual  ahout  the 
btter  in  order  to  describe  the  former  clearly. 

The  fair  weareiD  of  "spalskiii  Jaokfta"  have  probably  no  idea 
tflrtm  of  the  form  of  the  animals  from  wliich  the  gaj-ment  has  been 
taken.  Because  they  inhabit  the  sea,  they  linve  been  classed  hi 
■ome  of  the  older  treatises  on  natiiral  hiHtory  vnih  Fish ;  and  our 
popular  way  of  speaking  and  writing  aboTit  Seal  Fishing  and  Seal 
fisheries  perpetuates  thia  error.  They  have  also  been  styled 
"  arophibtoos,"  and  that  by  no  le«8  a  person  than,  the  great  Cnvier ; 
but  this  is  an  incorrect  expression,  for,  as  they  are  not  provided 
witli  ^Ue,  they  cannot  breathe  luider  water,  but  are  obliged 
Hke  other  manunala,  to  oome  to  the  surface  to  inhale  atmospheric 

*  Till*  Mpor  oritficatvil  ta  one  of  tbo  "  Davb  Lectiires,"  dcUrorotl  at  tho  Zookgle* 
Soiittft  OftRlenJt  on  April  Mod,  18T5. 
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air.  They  are,  in  fact,  flesh-eating  mammals,  inhabiting  the  sea, 
in  "which  they  obtain  their  food. 

The  beet  general  expression  to  designate  the  whole  group  that 
has  yet  been  suggested  is  to  describe  them  as  the  Order  PiimipedMy 
from  the  pecuhar  structure  of  their  paws,  which  are  fin-like,  and 
webbed,  not  merely  down  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  but  in  the 
sea^lione  even  beyond  them.  Our  knowledge  is  still,  in  my 
opinion,  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  minute  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  group  being  advantageously  made.  They  only 
serve  to  entangle  further  that  which  they  were  intended  by  their 
inventors  to  disentangle,  and  have  too  often  to  be  rejected  almost 
before  they  have  been  definitely  adopted.  One  very  obvious  and 
natural  line  of  demarcation  can,  however,  be  drawn.  The  group 
can  be  divided,  according  as  the  animals  possess  or  do  not  possess 
an  external  ear,  into  Eared  Seals  or  Sea^Lions,  and  Earless  or  True 
Seals.  To  this  distinction  might  be  addedthe  power  of  walking 
on  land,  which  Sea-Lions  possess,  but  which  no  True  Seal  does 
to  any  important  extent. 

It  is  strange,  and  not  very  creditable  to  this  country,  that 
though  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  seal-hunting,  and  slaughtered 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  seals  annually  in  both  hemi- 
spheres for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  by  which  a  new  industry 
has  been  created,  and  large  fortunes  reaUzed,  there  should  yet 
be  so  few  specimens  preserved  in  our  museums,  and  such  ignorance 
respecting  them  should  prevail  even  among  naturahste.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  interest  in  these  remarkable  creatures  has 
been  aroused  at  last,  before  it  is  too  late  ;  and  that  we  shall  not 
only  put  a  stop  to  the  hideous  and  needless  barbarities  of  the 
Northern  seal  trafiic,  but  that  the  fur-seals  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
may  also  be  saved  from  untimely  extirpation  ;  or  at  least,  if  they 
must  submit  to  immutable  laws,  and  be  gathered  to  the  Dodo,  the 
Solitaire,  and  the  Northern  Manatee  of  two  centuries  ago,  we 
may  be  able  to  point  to  ample  remains  exhibited  in  museums, 
and  accurate  drawings  and  descriptions  in  scientific  and  popular 
treatises.  The  Zoological  Society  of  London  ha8  done  most 
towards  exciting  and  maintaining  general  interest  in  these 
animals  by  acquiring  two  examples,  of  distinct  species,  of  the 
sea-lion,  two  common  seals,  and  a  bladder-nosed  seal.  The  laat 
unfortunately  died  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  largest  of  the  sea- 
hons  has  been  admirably  tamed  by  its  keeper,  Francois  Lecomte, 
a  French  sailor,  who  was  the  first  to  bang  a  sear-lion  iJive  to 
Europe,  and  who  was  subsequently  sent  out  by  the  Zoological 
Society  to  the  Falklands  to  obtain  a  second  specimen  after  the 
death  of  the  fii-st  on  February  14,  1867.  Under  his  care  the  animal 
has  become  as  docile  and  clever  as  a  dog;  the  tricks  he  has 
taught  her  to  perform  are  not  only  amusing  in  themselves,  but 
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>nii^  out  several  (»f  llie  mos^t  iiiiin.irtaut  A'iTprences  between  fhc 
to  main  groups.  XUeae  diilereiifep  1  now  proceed  to  euumcratc.* 
Ixaagiut-  &  Hea-liua  tuid  a  aval  pluuod  side  by  ade,  as  they  may 
>fl«-a  hv  HV--\i  in  KUiiiiiier  at  the  /^ciulo^cnl  Oardens,  when  the 
i-Uoii  i»  eitlmg  uu  tliu  etoae  edge  of  the  pcnid,  and  the  seals 
arc  batsking  vu  the  grac^  in  the  udjoiniug  enclosure.  The  former 
^ht  easily  bv  luihtukeu  fur  a  U'rix'strial  animal :  the  head,  ivnth 
pointed  <.'»rK,  I«rge  eye«.  and  hp^  thicidy  >ict  with  stiff  whiskcre, 
is  set  Qpon  a  long  neck,  and  cluttely  rtsiembleB  that  of  a  Polar 
Lbcar:  the  body  i8  raised  Beverul  inehus  from  the  gn->und  Tipon 
.tiio  hind  and  fure  liiiibe,  even  wlitn  at  re^t :  and  it  is  only  wh<?u 
iilteution  is  called  to  the  feet  that  terrestrial  re«emblance»  ceoaej 
i'    1  lifi(^^iH<'n8  for  uqutttit*  lifo  aru  setai  Lo  begin.    These  1 

fi  ■  n?a  prcKt-ntly. 

The  seal,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  resembloR  a  well-filled  sack.  His 
h«ad  is  short  and  brojxd;  his  ntok  oan  scarocly  be  distin finished 
fmtn  his  body,  ^-iiic'h  is  BO  cylhkdrical  that  the  diminutive  hande 
can  Bcarccly  touch  the  ground,  uuIcm  the  body  be  flattened  for 
repose ;  while  the  hind  feet,  connected  by  integument  with  the 
tail,  arc  (*uetched  out  backwards.  It  mil  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  such  an  auinial  in  nut  adapted  for  uiovvuient  on  laad;  aad, 
indc'-'d.  hi«  rtttenipt«  in  thai  djrt-ctiuu  are  Huiitwl  to  a  aeries  of 
ongraceful  bumps  at*  he  wriggles  over  the  eward,  no  tnio  seal 
b«ing  able  to  raise  hie  body  from  the  groimd.  and  only  one  or 
two  being  able  to  make  any  use  of  their  bands  on  land.  In  Uie 
water,  however,  tin*  |iropurtit>us  of  bis  body  are  admirably 
otLijited  for  extreme  activity.  Though  the  head,  neuk,  and  trunk 
ore  tshort,  tlie  loins  are  as  much  elcngnted  as  tln^y  would  be  iri  a 
It-rrestrinl  carnivore.  The  vertebml  cuhimn,  miited  tn  the  bind 
Umbit.  and  moved  by  long  and  powciful  dorsal  mutieluii,  can  be 
oiled  by  the  nnima!  precisely  or  a  porpoiRo  uses  his  tail :  while  the 
widtli  and  mobility  of  the  membrane  titat  webs  tlie  toes  admits 
of  Ilia  opening  mid  shutting  them  bo  as  to  use  them  hke  the 
bliilee  of  a  Bcrtw-prnjieller.  By  theso  pro\'isioo8  ho  can  wurk  his 
bndy  to  right  and  left,  or  up  and  down,  at  pleasure:  rising  to  the 
eorliee,  diving  to  the  bottom,  or  making  his  way  in  and  out  of 
boles  under  water,  ^nth  wonderful  preeifrion  and  ngility :  while 
the  hundtt;  that  seemed  bo  uscIcsr^  fnrin  nn  udnurable  system 
of  steerage. 

The  proportions  of  the  sen-lion  are  voir  difft-ri-ut.  Actual 
meaiiurcmont  ahowA  that  the  bead  aud  neck,  which  occupy 
one  quarter  of  the  total  length  of  the  body  in  the  Real,  here 
occupy  one  third.    The  liind-quartei-s,  on  the  contraiy,  are  pro- 

-  Aut«D7  of  Iho  Ptnnipodtt  ia    g<;acral,   voe  Dr.    Murio'a  n<Ija!raSle  nnri 

lunogTkpli  in  Uio  Tmiiuictiaa*  "i  Uio  ZotJw^'t.ml  Sjcioty  of  Luiitloa,  tol,  Tiij. 

1   ...■-'  ,.  ,...i»il  Uim  cloMl<r  IB  mj*  ikcvudI  of  llie    [iroportioD*  of  ttin  limba  of  tho 
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portionally  short,  and  curve  sharply  downwards.  lu  'the  water, 
however,  he  ib  to  the  fiill  as  active  as  his  relative,  as  he  has  not 
only  liis  hind-quarters  to  propel  himself  with,  but  bis  powerful 
oar-like  anterior  extreraities  as  well.  Moreover,  his  whole  lioily 
is  singularly  lithe  and  flexible,  so  that  he  can  run  nearly  as  fast  as 
Q.  man  can,  otod  over  rough  ground — indeed^  it  has  been  said  on 
good  authority,  that  in  a  thick  bush  the  sea-lion  has  a  decided 
advantage — can  climb  rocky  ledges  and  steep  Blipi>cry  hanks,  and 
asRumo  both  in  water  and  on  land  an  endleas  variety  of  attitudes. 

"  lo  each  of  thes*,"  Mj-s  D<-.  Murie,  "  the  apparent  proportions  of  tlie 
body,  head,  and  neck  siter  in  a  remarkattle  manner.  At  one  moment  the 
entire  body  prewnt^A  a  Inn^i'.  (Ttindricnl,  taperinj^  cone ;  in  anottier  the  body 
seems  foreshortened,  and  the  head  and  neck  thmst  out  tnrtlo-faahion,  to  a 
length  as  astonishing  as  unexpected  to  any  visitor  who  may  chance  to  be 
near;  at  other  times  the  cheat  an^  abdomen  l>ecomc  deep,  and  laterally 
flattened,  while  the  back  is  arched  like  that  of  a  defiant  cat.  ;\nd  na, 
waking'  and  sleeping,  walking  or  nwimming,  there  is  a  ceaseless  change  of 
relation  in  the  fignre  and  pniportion  of  the  p;u1s.  TIiih  doea  not  depend 
on  mere  change  <if  attitude,  Init  iilao  i)|hiii  the  tmnauiilly  lithe  and  mobile 
nature  of  the  enlim  spinal  oduiiin  and  ril>M,  ftimi»Ued  ii.s  llicae  are  with  an 
abandonee  of  irarlilaginous  material  and  (ibro-elastic  ligamenta." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  bear-like  shape  of  the  sea-liou'a 
head — a  shape  which  struck  many  of  the  earliest  observers  so 
forcibly,  that  they  gave  U>  the  animal  the  name  of  sea-bear  in 
preference  to  that  of  sea-lion.  I  may  here  remark,  by  the  way,  tlwt 
in  moat  of  the  early  voyages  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
when  "Bca-lious"  are  mentioned,  the  great  sea-elephant  {Cifsto- 
fihora  Uonina)  ia  meant,  which  is  a  true  seal :  while  the  tenn 
"Real"  ia  employed  to  designate  the  animal  which,  since  Captain 
Cook's  second  voyage  in  1774,  has  been  genemlly  called  "aoa- 
lion."*  All  sea-lions  possess  an  external  ear,  varying  somewhat 
in  size  in  the  ilifferent  species,  but  nlwaj-s  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  tho  animal,  projecting  baclcwards,  and  so  i-olled 
together,  ecroU-wiso.  that  its  concavity  is  rarely,  if  ever,  shown. 
To  quote  the  graphic  remark  of  one  of  the  earUeet  observei-s, 
Dom  Peruetty,  who  accompanied  Bougainville  to  the  Falklands 
in  1763,  they  have  "la  tcte  rossemblaute  k  culle  d'lme  dogue  dont 
on  auroit  coup*^  lea  orcillea  tout  raz."t 

This  poH8eB»iou  of  an  external  ear — the  absence  of  which  in  tho 
true  seal  is  eompeueated  for  by  the  great  size  to  which  the  auditory 
•*  bulla"  of  tlie  ekull  is  expanded — has  been  found  a  convenient 
character   to  designate  the  entire  group.     The  genus  Otaiia  was 

■  Sofl  AiLim'a  raytgo,  Ato,  1743,  p.  123,  whon  tlia  plkto  of  "  A  Sea-li'ni  ^ai  LioDou" 
from  JnftQ  Fenundet  gin*  a  {Mrfcetly  raeo^ublo  Dg;urft  of  a  •c^-olrphuit ;  uid 
Skolvock-'ii  '-'Vojagfl  Etouod  tho  World  hv  tlj«  wkj  of  tba  Oml  Siulli  Sfk,"  £tc, 
1726.  Tto  latter  Sganw  a  aeal  aod  a  sea-lioa  aido  b^  ildo.  Tito  fanner  ia  cloarly  an 
(Maria,  and  i*.  Mia  Ariit  Agar*  in  «zist«ii«i  of  that  aoimaL 

t  Outoiro  d'uii  ^njtkCfi  auX  IsIm  HalouJDM  (ait  an  1703  at  ITRI.     3  Tola.  Sto,  Parix 
1770.    VoLilp.4S. 
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ml  fotmdcd  by  P^ron  in  ISlii,'  on  Uih  rctorn  from  an  exploring 
voyage  to  tKe  South  Scan,  iliuiug  whicb  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  examiuiiig  a  clasa  v(  animals  that  wero  then  abundant. 
Ho  soon  found  that  the  old  Liitnean  genus  Phocu  could  no  lunger 
be  employed  to  denote  animals  wluch,  though  they  possess 
many  characters  in  common,  are  yet  widely  different.  His  broad 
lUvision  of  the  gronp  iuto  the  eared  and  earless  seals  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  has  kept  its  ground  ever  since.  Tlio  toeth  aro 
thirty-six  ui  number,  twenty  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  sixteen  in  tho 
lower.  OccasionaUy  there  is  a  total  of  only  thirty-four.  Thoro 
oiu  always  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  distinguished  by  a  deep 
Eorrow  across  tho  loQgcr  axis  of  their  cromis,  and  foiu'  iii  the 
tower:  two  canines  in  caolk  jaw,  and  usually  six  molar  toeth 
aboTo,  and  five  below  on  each  ^de.  The  canuies  are  of  cnornioiis 
aze,  and  the  two  outerino^  incisors  of  tho  upper  jaw  only  a  trifie 
onaller;  so  that  when  tho  jaws  close,  and  the  lower  canine  fiaJls 
between  these  two  enormous  tooth,  anything  that  may  linppen  to 
come  bctu'een  them  is  held  nm  in  a  vice.  Tho  molar  to<:th  are  of 
uniform,  or  nearly  umform,  siiite  and  shape.  They  are  solid — so 
solid,  indeed,  tliat  sailoi-s  havo  mistaken  them  for  flints — but  from 
their  diminutive  size,  it  is  plain  that  they  can  be  of  no  use  for 
pnrpofic-s  of  mastication.  Indeed,  the  Otaria,  liaving  caught  ita 
prey,  holds  it  in  its  mouth  by  menus  of  its  powerful  canines  and 
incisorft.  and.  raising  its  hea^h  swallows  it  whole.  >Vhen  it  lias 
caught  a  Ssh  too  large  to  be  thus  disposed  of,  it  has  been  seen  to 
give  its  heud  a  sudden  t>^'ist,  so  as  to  break  off  a  portion,  which  it 
swallows  rapidly.  It  theu  dives  into  the  water,  picks  up  the 
other  pcTtion,  and  repeats  the  tearing  process  until  the  last 
eut  it)  devoured.     Their  foi.>d  cunsiMts  of  fish,  mollusca,  crabs, 

:d  sea-fowl,  especially  penguius,  A^'Iiich  they  catch  in  a  most 
ingenious  way.  They  lie  motionless  in  the  water,  with  only  a 
Bm&n  portion  of  their  nose  above  thv  sin-fiice.  'J'his  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  bird,  which  miHtakes  it  for  something  eatable. 

id,  approaching  to  catch  it,  falls  a  prey  to  the  craft  of  its 
'wAvenstTY. 

It  i&  a  curious  and  rcniarkiihle  fiict.  that  a  quantity  of  pebbles 
arc  alwuN-s  found  in .  'loir  stumacliH.  It  is  said  that  more  tluui 
twenty  [>ounds  have  been  taken  from  an  old  male  of  ono  of  the 
larger  species,  and  that  individual  stones  wiighcd  half  a  pound 

least.  On  tho  Calti'omian  coast,  the  same  peculiarity  has  boon 
tbeen'cd  with  regard  to  the  sea-elephant.  The  sailors  there 
b^eve  it -to  be  batlan,  and  assert  that  it  is  swallowed  when  the 
animalb  are  '*  going  down  ** — 1>.,  n'tumiiig  to  the  sea  after  their 
sojourn  on  the  shore ;  and  one  traveller  asserts  that  he  has  seen  a 
female  instructing  her  cub  to  swallow  a  proper  quantity.    It  has 

*  rAra««  KM  Terre*  AB«tnl«t>.  3  rtU.  4»,  Parlx.  ISIG.    Vo).  H.  p.  37. 
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further  been  stated  that  -when  they  return  to  land,  tliey  eject  it ; 
and  an  officer  in  the  navy  aesures  me  that  he  has  seen  a  sea-lion  at 
the  Falklands  engaged  in  the  operation  of  "discharging  ballast." 
A  late  observer  has  remarked  the  additional  fact — based  on  hia 
own  observation  and  careful  questioning  of  natives — that  in 
every  stomach  there  is  a  duster  of  parasitic  worms,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  fist ;  and  ho  conjec- 
tures that  the  stones  may  be  swallowed  by  the  animals  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests. 

The  hands  and  feet  of  the  sea-hon  are  imquestionably  the 
most  wonderfully  modified  portions  of  his  body.  In  the  seal,  the 
arm  is  wholly  imbedded  in  the  integ^umentfi,  so  that  the  hand 
alone  projects  beyond  them,  serving  mainly  as  a  system  of  steerage 
when  the  animal  swims,  and  only  in  certain  species  available  for 
any  use  on  land.  In  the  seap-lion,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  limb  is  free,  and  the  skin  uniting 
it  to  the  thorax  is  very  flexible,  and  so  loose  and  freely  movable 
between  the  fore-arms  and  the  body,  that,  according  as  the 
creature  swims,  walks,  or  lies  at  rest,  does  the  free  portion  of  the 
hmb  vary  apparently  in  its  extent. 

-  The  hand  itself  is  encased  in  a  hard,  leathery  skin  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  which  keeps  the  digits  apart,  and  renders 
them  undistinguishable  from  each  other.  Observation  of  the 
animal,  however,  and  study  of  its  muscles,  shows  that  the  flipper 
is  capable  of  considerable  flexion,  so  that  the  creature  can  feather 
it,  like  an  oar,  when  he  is  swimming,  or  accommodate  it  to  the 
shape  of  any  object  over  which  he  may  have  to  pass  when  on 
land.  In  both  seal  and  sear-lion  the  iisual  five  digits  are  present ; 
but  while  iu  the  former  these  are  of  nearly  uniform  length,  in  the 
latter  the  thumb  is  enormously  developed,  so  as  to  become  the 
largest  member  of  the  hand,  and  the  others  diminish  gradually  in 
length  to  the  Httle  finger,  so  that  the  flipper  is  singularly  fin-hke — 
much  more  so  than  in  the  seal.  Nails  are  absent  in  the  sea-lion. 
In  the  seal  they  are  not  only  always  present,  but  some  species 
even  use  them  to  ascend  steep  beaches  with,  digging  them  into 
the  sand,  and  so  dragging  their  heavy  bodies  up  the  incline. 

Turning  to  the  hinder  extremity,  we  find  that  the  ankle  and 
the  foot  are  free  in  the  sea--lion,  while  the  rest  of  the  hmb  is 
bound  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  body,  thereby  causing  the  pectt- 
Uar  hobbling  gait  of  the  animal.  The  foot,  however,  is  turned 
forwards  and  slightly  outwards,  as  in  a  bear;  and  though  the  leg 
may  be  somewhat  limited  in  action  by  being  festened  so  low  as 
the  heel,  yet  the  hind  flipper  and  its  claws  subserve  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  paw  of  a  terrestrial  carnivore  in  scratching 
the  body.  The  sea-Hon  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  may  be  seen 
twisting  himself  into  all  the  queer  attitudes  that  a  dog  or  cat 
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imrs  when  etrctcbing  himself,  or  performing  the  operations  of 
le   toilette.     In   both   (wnl  and   8ea-lJon   this  differeuce  obtains 

tbetwecn  foot  niu!  hand,  that  in  the  fonm^r  the  digits  aru  sv-paratu. 

rand  rained,  ^-bile  the  integtiment  between  them  is  so  Itjofso  and 

■flfixible  thAt  thc-y  are  capable  nf  considemble  motion,  and  can 
even  overlap  each  other.  Thip,  no  doubt,  enables  the  imiinal  U} 
modify  his  pace  or  direction  when  fwimming,  iinuj^  his  feet  Uki) 
the  bUdes  of  a  screw-propeller.     The  ehapo  of  the  foot  ih  voiy 

'differtnt  from  that  of  the  hand.  The  resemblance  to  a  Gn  lias 
disappeared.  There  is  but  Uttle  difierenoe  in  length  between  tlie 
toca,  and  they  are  of  nearly  e«juai  thicknesB.     The  three  middle 

lonea  are  armed  with  nails,  wliich  are  absent  in  the  first  and  fifth. 
In  the  fieal.  an  might  be  expected  from  the  fanctional  use  of  the 
feet,  which   arc   ndapted   for  swimming  only,    nails   ara  wholly 

Fahsent ;  and  tho  mi-mber,  when  extended,  resembieR  tlie  letter  V 
in  ebape,  the  toea  dimiiiinhing  from  the  first  to  the  third,  and  in- 
ereaaing  again  from  that  to  the  fifth.  Another  pecnhanty  of  tho 
ien-hon"s  foot  ia  flint  the  webs  that  intervene  between  the  di^ta 
arc  prolonged  for  several  inches  beyond  them  into  narrow  ntripa 
of  cartilage,  ronnded  at  the  eiida.  Tho  eficct  prndneed  is  exactly 
that  of  a  glove  with  fing^re  too  long  for  the  hand  that  wfars  it. 

L&stly,  sen-Iionn  alone  poRsem  that  valuable,  under-fur  wliich, 
mider  the  name  of  aealnldn,  has  become  so  importaiit  an  article  of 
commerce. 

From  these  conaideratione  it  may  bo  stated  that  the  loading 

[jriMracteristics  of  the  sea-lion,  by  which  it  differs  from  the  seal,  are 
following : — 

1.  Mudificalion  of  hmbe  to  enable  it  to  raise  its  body  from  tJie 
l^romtd,  and  to  walk  on  land  like  a  ten'eatrial  mammal. 

2.  A  loii<^,  mobile,  fiexible  neck. 

3.  Freeeuce  of  an  external  ear. 

4.  Piimeasion  of  under-fur. 

The  body  of  the  sea-lion  is  covered  all  over  with  coarae,  stiff 

hair^  vaiyifig  ia  length  on  different  parts.    Under  the  lower  jaw, 

'and  on  the  back  of  tlie  bond  and  neck,  it  is  rough  and  shagg)'. 

Old  tuales  are  said  to  devi^Kip  a  considerable  inane,  whence   the 

name  given  by  tlie  early  voyagers;  but  1  eannot  be  certain  that 

every  tipecaes  haa  thif^  ornament,  and  I  think  it  more  than  jirobnble 

'that  ita  size  baa  been  exaggerated :  though  Commodore  Bymn, 

Lord  Anson,   Jfr.    Forefer,  and  laHtly,   Dr.  Cnnningham.  liave 

.alTtnned  ita  existence.     On  the  other  liand.  it  mnst  be  recoIlecliHl 

that    the    three   first-named   obHer\'cr«  saw   what  will  never  lie 

[•een   again — vast  herds    of  these    creatures   thut  for   ceuluries 

id  been  disturbed  by  no  human  Ijcing  more  formidable  tlian  a 

l&fiaked  Fuegian ;    and  where  the  patriarchs  had  therefore 

reached  an  age  and  a  size  that  have  never  been  attained  since. 
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Tlio  skulls  that  can  be  picked  up  on  the  shorf  of  the  Falklands 
even  uow  are  half  ae  large  again  as  those  of  the  largest  li\'ing 
bc*a-Uuu.  Beneath  tliie  hair  there  is  a  crop  of  uuder^ar,  distributed 
iu  dehcate,  short,  fine  h&ii-a,  set  at  the  base  of  the  other  longer 
oueti,  all  over  the  budy. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  of  these  Otariat  or  sea-hous  some  species 
have  under-fur,  wliile  others  have  not ;  and  they  have  been  sub- 
divided accordingly.  Now  1  strongly  suspect  that  it  will  turn  out, 
whou  the  subject  lias  bocu  thoroughly  investigated,  that  all  tho 
Otarifu  have  undvivfur  at  mrtie  period  of  their  Uvea.  I  do  not  mean 
to  eay  that  the  fur  of  all  is  equally  valuable:  any  dealer  iu  sldns 
will  assert  the  contrary;  and,  indeed,  soma  species  arc  valued 
merely  for  tlie  oinount  of  leather  that  can  be  made  out  of  tlieir 
liides;  but  I  am  diRpt>8cd  to  tliink,  fmm  tlio  accounts  }  have  r&- 
oeivod,  and  the  number  of  skins  I  have  ezaraiucd,  tliat  the  above 
statement  is  true.  At  any  rate  we  must  acquire  a  larger  series 
of  sldus  of  different  ages  and  sexes,  and  taken  at  difTereiit  BcasouB, 
before  we  can  say  with  certainty :  Tliis  species  is  a  Hair  Seal, 
that  is  a  Fur  Seal. 

Tinder  the  sldn  there  is  found,  all  orer  the  body,  a  coat  of  fat — 
eimilar  in  nature,  and  no  donbt  in  use,  to  the  blubber  fonud  under 
the  skin  in  whales  and  porpoises.  It  ia  tlic  skin  and  the  sub- 
jacent fat  that  render  these  animals  so  valuable  commercially; 
and  a  fatal  gift  it  has  been  to  them,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 

I  will  next  describe  the  habits  nf  the  soa-liou.  which  ore  among 
the  most  curious  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  of  the  auimal  king- 
dom ;  aud  which  appear,  from  accounts  of  observers  in  both 
hemispheres,  to  be  tolerably  constant  throughout  the  whole 
group.* 

Tlie  male  seal  does  not  attain  his  full  size  till  he  is  about  ^U 
years  old,  and  the  female  when  she  is  about  /our.  There  is  a 
remarkable  <li«parity  of  n\y.o  and  build  betwemi  them.  Iu  aspecieft 
where  tho  male  would  be  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  aud  weigh 
500  to  700  lbs.,  the  female  would  not  bo  more  than  four  feet  long, 
and  weigh  from  80  to  ItiU  lbs.     The  teeth,  also,  iu  the  femaW 

*  Ttis  follovtinff  paHlcul&ra  aro  derived  elil«fl]r  fr^nn  tlio  iatwwtlag  manojtrapli ,  hj 
J.  A.  Alloi),  "On  tht>  Kntrrt  Scftl*."  in  tho  tlaniird  litilfftiit.  »rt.  IL  No.  1  :  W..>.l<lcill'» 
•'  Vnyngn  lowiirtU  thn  boiitli  I'olc  p^-rformoH  in  Uin  yBtn  18S2-J4  ;"  Brm  l.nnilon. 
18?>'> :  Dud  vvpucinlly  Itvux  ft  "  JU-port  oti  tliu  Pryhilov  i;ruup  or  Si?al  IiluxU  oi  Alukn." 
I.T  Ilonrj-  V>.  Elliott';  4to,  WMhington.  HUTS.  Mr.  Klliott  vru  leat  ant  hy  the  (Jovftni- 
luont  nC  till'  ITiiit-xl  Stftt«*  io  ie[H)rt  on  tlio  condiliju  at  Iha  titlkadi,  *uJ  etp«cittUjr  on 
tho  "  Son)  Lif"  "  t)iciiv  «siKtiDf[.  Hia  axunituttoD  wn*  ata»t  mitiiiti}  *ik1  thorongli,  *ai 
hb  Roport,  IlKittrBtvd  Ly  mUfM  and  photoprkplu  of  the  Olarttu,  Is  the  moal  ruinark- 
ablpiIoMriptian  that  hu  ytt  boeo  trrttt«o  ol  tbo  b&lilta  of  tho3*  wiioderfut  Animftl^ 
It  in  nnrh  to  b»  rogirUnd  thitt  011I7  1S3  cojiiea  vtm  print«>l,  for  (liKtrUmtion  to 
nifiinben  of  CaDgreaa ;  uiil  that,  thorvforv.  tho  wi>rlc  is  praoticallr  inwoMtiblo,  I  h«vo 
Bot  bwa  M»  to  otitftio  the  tight  ul  »  cotnploto  copy.  Tho  Report,  witb  iLiMttbiiul 
oil iprvfltiori«  rcupfiriin^  tli(>  (^onditian  ol  tfae  aoimnli  in  ^^4.  ^nt  without  tho  mupa  And 
photoKnpb*,  IiM  l)p«a  roprintml  in  i^ro,  nndor  tb«  titlo  *■  A  [Caport  upon  tbo  Coadition 
of  Affaim  In  thi'  Turritcrj  of  .Uuika,"  by  B«ai7  W.  ElUult-  ifo.  Wa»luagtan, 
GoTflmmect  Printing  Ot&ae,  187.1. 
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ftrc   much   emaller,  and  their  ttkuUs  du  not   develop  the  largn 

that  are  always  found  in  those  of  old  malej*. 

Their  fiivourite  i)lace8  of  resort  ar«  eolitap,'  islands,  either  far 

out  at  sea,  or  at  auy  rate  clear  of  an  iuhabitud  ooafit.     I  do  not 

m«au  by  this  to  imply  that  they  never  are  found  elsewhore,  but 

^they  do  not  assemble  in  any  nmubcr  c:ccept  ou  such  placfis.     It 

'has  bt.-cu  al£rmed  that  the  same  seals  rt.'tuni  year  after  year  to 

the  same  rock;  and  the  natives  at  one  of  the  Prybilov  Islands 

aflinnod  tliat  an  old  male  seal,  whom  thoy  n-cognized  by  tho  loss 

of  one  of  liifi  flippers,  liad  returned  seventeen  years  in  suoceflBion. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  elated  tliat  they  become  so  much  attached  to 

^their  stations  as  to  prefer  dcatli  to  tlie  loss  of  tliom. 

Recent  obeerrations  and  exptrinientis  however,  have  thrown 

doubt  upon  this  theory.    Captain  Bryant,  who  commanded  at  the 

PryhiloT  Islands  in  1870,  had  tlie  left  ears  cut  off  from  a  liundred 

young  males  on  a  given  "rookery."     Next  year,  numbers  of  these 

animals  returned ;  but  they  were  found  scattered  over  all  the 

'*  roKkeries."     The  experiment  was    not   absolutely  conelusive, 

^be<yiu8e,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  old  nialea  that  evince  the  strongest 

local  attachment:  still  it  goes  some  way  to  prove  tliat  the  seals 

[poase^  only  a  general  appreciation  of  the  land  as  a  whole,  without 

rparticnlar  regard  for  definito  spots. 

The  ground  occupied  by  them — called  "  rookery" — is  the  space 
setween  the  high-water  line  and  the  foot  of  the  cliffe.  Tlieaondy 
9each  is  used  as  the  playground  for  tho  pups,  and  the  uplands  at 
tho  top  of  the  clifTs  as  their  sleeping-place.    Like  the  bees,  they 


on 
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The  arrangement  of  their  dominions  is  adopted  by  common 
consent,  and  enforced  by  tho  elders  with  much  severity.  The  old 
males  and  the  full-grown  females  are  alone  allowed  upon 
the  rookeries;  the  yonng  seals  swim  about  in  the  water,  or, 
in  favourable  weather,  retire  to  tlie  uplands  behind  the  rook- 
eries, BomnHmes  at  tho  top  of  cliffs  120  feet  high.  Passages 
through  the  rookery  nre  appointed,  and  regarded  as  neutral 
ground,  through  whicli  a  continuous  line  of  scale  mo^^ng  down 
or  up  may  be  seen.  So  long  as  they  keep  the  path,  they  are 
■anmolostod,  hut  woe  betide  any  unfortunate  youngster  who, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  may  stray  to  the  riglit  or  left.  The 
natives  of  the  Piybilov  Islands  eall  the  old  males  "married  seals," 
the  old  females  "  mothemi,"  and  the  young  males  "bachelors." 

Dnriiig  the  winter  months,  the  rookery  is  entirely  deserted, 
eictpt  by  a  few  stragglers.  Prol>ably  these  annual  inigiationg 
««  more  regular  in  one  place  than  in  another,  depending  on  the 
temperature.     The  Prybilov  lalaada  are  completely  deserted  in 
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the  winter;  but  Captain  Musgrave,  who  was  wrecked  on  the 
Auckland  Islands,  sonth  of  New  Zealand,  tells  us  that  there 
nmnbere  of  sea-lions  remain  all  the  year  round.  At  the  begfinning 
of  spring — usually  in  the  first  week  of  May — as  soon  as  the  shore 
is  free  from  ice,  a  few  old  veteran  males — ^the  chiefs  of  the 
herd — ^make  their  appearance  in  the  water  near  the  island,  and 
swim  about  with  much  caution  for  several  days.  If  all  appears 
safe,  they  climb  on  to  the  rocks,  and  examine  the  state  of  the 
rookeiy,  carefully  smeUing  about,  with  every  appearance  of  shy- 
ness, and  unwillingness  to  leave  the  water.  These  are  the  most 
adventurous,  and  generally  the  oldest  males  of  the  herd — never 
less  than  six  years  old,  and  often  three  or  four  times  that  age. 
Between  the  first  week  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June  very  few  are 
added  to  the  pioneers.  Then,  however,  if  summer  weather  has 
set  in — which  at  the  Prybilov  Islands  means  a  succession  of  warm, 
sunless  fogs — ^the  bull-seals  come  up  by  thousands,  and  locate 
themselves  in  advantageous  positions  for  the  reception  of  the 
females. 

It  appears  to  be  well  understood  among  them  that  each  able- 
bodied  bull  is  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  about  ten  feet  square  to 
himself,  provided  he  can  hold  it  against  all  comers.  To  maintain 
their  position,  they  wage  desperate  conflicts,  the  opponents  seizing 
each  other  with  their  powerful  teeth,  and  tearing  deep  gashes 
in  the  body,  or  shredding  the  flippers  into  ribbon-strips.  A 
veteran  has  been  known  to  fight  as  many  as  sixty  victorious 
battles  for  a  coveted  position  on  the  water-line.  The  vanquished 
withdraws  humbly,  and  is  never  followed  by  his  conqueror,  who 
sits  complacently  fanning  himself  with  his  hind  flipper,  awaiting 
the  next  attack.  It  is  said  that  occasionally  those  few  males  who 
have  been  vanquished  in  all  their  encountei-s,  and  ai-e  therefore 
unable  to  obtain  a  resting-place  or  a  wife,  retire  together  to  some 
distant  beach,  there  to  bury  their  shame,  far  from  the  society 
of  their  fellows,  where  they  sit  together  gloomily,  grievously 
wounded  in  body  and  in  temper. 

Between  the  12th  and  14th  of  June  the  fii'st  of  the  cow-seals 
come  up  from  the  sea  ;  and  the  bulls  signalize  their  anival  by  a 
mdversal,  spasmodic,  desperate  fighting  among  themselves. 

The  cows — which  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
herd — arrive  nearly  all  together;  and  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  one  of  the  annual  migrations  describe 
in  glowing  language  the  appearance  of  the  vast  herd  at  sea, 
leaping  and  plunging  through  the  waves. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  cows  begins  the  duty  of  the  "  bachelors." 
They  swim  all  day  along  the  shore,  escorting  the  females  to  the 
beach,  and  driving  them  up  on  to  the  rocks  as  fast  as  they 
arrive.    Some  of  the  older  females  seem  to  be  aware  that  they 
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.re  gcmg  homo,  anrl  arc  on  Uie  look-out  for  some  particular  male. 
Such  oil  one  may  be  kocii  t^  climb  the  outing  rocka  tliat  over- 
ok  xho.  rookery,  calling  out  and  liKteuing.  a«  if  hhe  expfctod  a 
.miliar  voice  to  roply  to  ]\vr.  As  soon  a»  a  tV-uialc  hae*  appt.*art'd 
npoQ  tlio  sand,  tlic-  nearest  male  goes  dowu  to  muet  her,  m&Jdnga 
noise  like  the  clucking  of  a  hou.  lie  bows  to  Lor  and  coaxes  her, 
until  he  gets  betwwji  her  and  the  water,  eo  Ihut  she  coituot 
ucape.  Hie  manner  then  cLaugee,  and  ivith  angry  growls  ho 
drires  her  up  to  his  resting-place. 

It  iit,  howt.'ver.  little  Ukely  that  the  poor  dofencelesa  creature 

will  be  allowed  to  stay  thei-o  quietly.    For,  wbilo  tlie  bulla  in  the 

rows  nearest  to  the  water  are  making  their  choice,  tlnwe  m  the 

ucit  row  higher  up  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  steal  the  wivoe 

of  their  more  fortunate  ueighboure.    This  they  do  by  takiijg  them 

in  their  mouths,  and  lifting  them  over  tbo  hcadft  of  tlu>  cither 

females^  as  cats  do  their  kittcna.     The  same  method  is  punned 

by  the  males  in  the  other  rows,  till  the  whole  space  is  completely 

full.     Not  unfreqneutly  one  female  has  the  miafortuno  to  attract 

the  attention  of  two  nialea  at  the  same  time;  the  conAOtjnence  of 

which  is  that  she  gets  terribly  lacerated  and  sometimeti  torn  in 

two.     VVlion  all  the  females  have  lauded,  and  been   distributed 

among  tho  claimanta.  no  further  clmngo  takes  place  ;  each  fiultan 

walking  round  and  ronnd  liis  family,  complacently  surveying  it, 

and  fiercely  driving  off  all  intruders.     Each  of  these  polygamous 

salLins  attaches  to  himself  from  twelve  to  fifteen  wives,  provided 

he  ^ts  a  station  well  in  the  ft-ont:  if  he  is  ia  one  of  the  back 

rows,  he  probably  gets  only  from  five  to  nine.     M|-.  Elliott  ouco 

counted  as  many  as  forty-five  under  the  charge  of  one  bull,  who 

had  peinied  them  up  ou  a  flat  table-rock,  accessible  at  one  poiut 

y.     Then.'  the  old  Turk  took  np  his  stand,  and  gniarded  his 

nghold  right  well  against  all  intruders.     It  will  please  modem 

sanitary  i-efonaors  to  leara  that  they  dislike  wet  or  slushy  resting- 

plftoee,  and  invariably  eoloct  a  position  with  due  regard  to  its 

diminage. 

By  the  14th  of  JiUy  tho  cows  have  all  arrived.  In  character  as 
well  OH  in  ayipcaraiiee,  they  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bulls. 
They  nevor  fight  or  i|uarrel  with  each  other,  and  never,  or  suldoui. 
uttor  a  cry  of  paiu  or  ragt-  when  roughly  handled  by  their  lords. 
In  a  few  houm  aftvr  tJie  landing  of  the  mothers,  the  pups  are 
bom.  At  birth,  and  for  the  next  tliree  montlis,  they  are  of  a  jet 
black  colour.  wt'i;^h  from  throe  to  four  potmds,  and  are  about  a  foot 
long.  Twins  are  rart-ly.  if  ever,  horn.  The  mothers  show  but 
little  fondness  for  their  ufltupring ;  never  carossing  or  fondling  it 
u  other  auimals  do ;  but  thoy  can  distinguish  its  cry  among  all 
the  din  of  the  thousands  of  precisely  similar  little  creatures  on 
the  ahoro,  and  will  on  no  account  siickie  any  other  pnp  than  thoir 
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own.  It  (loea  not,  however,  appear  that  the  pupa  know  their  own 
mothers.  When  they  are  about  a  month  old,  they  take  to  the 
water ;  but  their  efforts  are  very  clumsy  at  first,  and  they  flounder 
about,  thrashing  the  water  with  their  fore  flippers,  quite  uncon- 
BciouB  of  the  use  of  their  hinder  ones.  They  scuttle  out  of  the 
water  after  this  first  tiial  quicker  than  they  got  into  it,  and,  after 
shaking  themselves  as  a  dog  does,  he  down  to  take  a  nap.  ^Vhen 
they  wake,  however,  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  tumble  again  into  the  sea,  to  which  they  soon  get 
accustomed,  and  frolic  about  in  it  all  day  long.  Most  writers  on 
seal  Ufe  assert  that  the  cows  have  difiBculty  in  persuading  their 
calves  to  take  to  the  water,  and  Captain  Musgrave  states  that 
he  has  known  a  cow  at  the  Auckland  Islands  take  three  days 
and  a  half  to  get  her  calf  half  a  mile,  in  spite  of  much  biting, 
beating,  and  pushing.  The  cows  are  assiduous,  it  is  further  said, 
in  teacliing  their  young  to  swim,  supporting  them  by  their  flippers 
until  they  get  accustomed  to  the  water.  Mr.  EUiott  expressly 
states  that  he  could  not  observe  anything  of  the  sort  at  the 
Prybilov  Islands.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  that  there  the  pups 
are  familiar  with  the  water  from  their  birth,  as  they  are  bom  close 
to  the  sea,  which  must  break  over  the  rookeries  when  rough.  At 
the  Aucklands,  the  pups  were  often  bom  far  away  from  it  in  the 
woods.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  jealous  severance  into 
families  does  i\pt  seem  to  be  so  customary,  and  the  seals  are  far 
less  stationary.  The  females  "  go  roaring  abotit  the  woods  like 
wild  cattle,"  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  water, 
while  the  bulls  he  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  beach.  They  even 
ascend  hills  of  considerable  height.  On  going  up  a  moxmtain  to 
the  north-east  of  his  tent,  Captain  Musgrave  observes :  "  I  found 
seal  tracks  nearly  to  the  top,  which  I  reckon  is  about  four  miles 
from  the  water,  and  three  miles  up  I  saw  a  seal."  * 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  at  the  Prybilov 
Islands,  the  young  have  all  taken  to  the  water,  and  the  veteran 
males,  regarding  their  duties  as  ended  for  the  season,  go  down  to 
the  sea  to  feed  and  wash :  the  latter  operation  being  quite  as 
necessaiy  as  the  former.  Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  three 
months  the  males  have  never  left  their  positions  for  an  instant, 
night  or  day.  During  this  long  period,  therefore,  they  have 
tasted  neither  water  nor  food  of  any  kind.  This  strange  absti- 
nence would  be  remarkable  enough  imder  any  conditions,  but  it 
is  simply  wonderful  Tvhen  we  remember  that  during  this  whole 
time  the  bulls  are  in  a  state  of  restless  activity,  hardly  quiet  for  a 
moment,    night   or    day,    jealoxisly    guarding    their    wives  and 

*  Cuteiray  on  tho  Anokland  Isles.    By  TboiuKS  Mosgravo.     8tq,  Londoa,  1866. 
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families.    Whcu  August  comes,  tlioy  arc  by  no  means  eo  emaciated 
miglit  be  espected :  tliey  have  lost  their  fat,  but  are  still  in 

)od  flesli.  This  stati*mont  liaa  been  verified  l>y  several  observers 
in  the  Nurth,  and  confiniied  by  miinorouB  tra\*p!I(!rw  iii  tliL^  Snnth. 
I  have  been  niysolf  told,  by  a  gontU^maii  whn  had  an  opportuoity 
of  obaervinf^  the  groat  Roa-t-'lepliants  {a  true  Bcal)  on  Kergueleu'a 
Land,  that  they  arrivu  cxceHsiveiy  fat,  remain  on  shore  \nthout 
eating  a  monw]  for  two  months,  and  depart,  att  might  be  e:ipected, 
oonsidc'iubl}'  k-iinor  than  they  oame.  It  is  tlnw  evidt^nt  that  they 
mbast  b^'  absorption,  consuming  the  fat  of  their  own  bodies. 

The  young  lieiiig  ablr  to  takf  cnra  of  thomselvca,  the  rookery 
i«  hmfccn  np.  This  usually  takes  place  about  the  end  of  July. 
Thv  veteran  males  go  hito  the  sea,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  return 
to  the  land  at  all.  The  vacant  rookery  is  taketi  possession  of  by 
eoAvs,  pups,  hulls,  and  "bachelors"  of  all  ages.  The  cows  abandon 
their  young  ahnost  entirely,  lying  out  iu  the  rollers,  where  they 
lamly  turn  over  and  over,  scratching  their  backs  and  sides  ^vith 
their  hiud-fli]>pei'H,  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  langitor  and 
placid  enjoyment.  The  pups  *'  haul  up,"  as  it  le  called,  along  the 
beaches  right  and  left  of  the  rookery,  and  gambol  toother  all 
day  long.  The  •■  b^ichelors" — the  must  restteus  animals  imagitt- 
•ble — either  fi-olic  on  the  land,  or  display  their  wonderful  activity 
01  the  water. 

*'TItey."  »ays  Mr,  KUiott,  "are  the  champioa  swiinmers:  at  least  they 
do  about  all  the  fancy  tumbling'  and  turnuic:  that  is  done  by  the  rur>seab 
wbca  tu  the  water  round  the  islaatK  The  grave  oU  bulls  and  their 
m&tnioly  compauionii  seldom  Indulge  in  any  extravag-uut  dis^Jity,  such  as 
jtuaping'  uiit  of  the  water  like  itu  many  itulphius,  dei^cribiug',  sm  these 
y<iang«fen*  do,  beautifid  elliptic  curve*,  rising  three,  and  even  four  feet 
rwtn  the  sea,  with  the  back  BlighUy  arched,  the  fore  flippem  folded  back 
linst  the  Hideri,  and  the  binder  one^  extended  and  preMcd  together 
ki^fht  out  hehiiid,  |>liimpinf  in  bead  ttr.4t,  re-apjx^aring  b  the  aatoe 
mauQer  after  au  interval  of  a  few  seconds." 

Afier  about  tliree  months  of  this  peaceable  existence  the  seals 
begin  to  leave.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  greater  number 
have  departed.  A  few.  however,  stay  til!  they  are  driven  away 
by  snow  and  rain,  both  of  winch  are  very  disagreeable  to  them. 
Tm  what  precise  locality  they  retire  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
TboMe  of  the  I*rybil<)V  Islands  go  towards  the  south,  and  those  of 
the  Southern  HeniiMphc-re  probably  towards  the  north,  in  order  to 
preser\'e  an  equable  temperature  tliruughthe  year;  but  how  they 
bve,  and  by  what  means  they  become  so  fat,  we  liave  yet  to  learn. 
ri  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  different  species  of  these 
lis  that  can  be  \nth  certainty  ascertained,  and,  at  the  some 
tiiof,  point  out  their  geographical  distribution.  Finally,  I  shall 
diMcribe  the  mode  of  prep;iring  their  skins  for  the  market,  with 
some  statistics  as  tu  the  numbers  amiiudly  slaughtered* 

TOL.  Ecvn.  i» 
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The  first  traveller  who  ever  paid  sufficient  attentiou  to  a  sea^ 
Hon  to  notice  its  most  obvious  pecidiarity  was  Magellan,  who,  in 
1579,  in  his  famous  voyage  round  the  world,  saw  animals  that  he 
calls  '^  Sea-icolves"  on  an  island  south  of  the  river  Plate,  "  of  the  size 
and  thickness  of  a  calf,  with  a  head  like  that  of  a  calf,  and  the 
ears  small  and  round."*  Subsequently  to  him,  most  of  the 
navigators  who  have  explored  the  Antarctic  seas,  both  French  and 
English,  take  some  notice  of  what  they  call  sea-bears,  or  sea- 
wolves  (in  Spanish,  Lobos  de  Mar),  as  Dampier  in  1703  ;  Rogers, 
who  rescued  Alexander  Selkii-k  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez 
in  1708 ;  Shelvock,  who  was  wrecked  on  the  same  island  in 
1719;  Anson,  in  1740;  Forster,  who  was  naturalist  to  Captain 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage ;  and  many  others.  No  natm-alist, 
however,  distinguished  them  from  sfeals  proper,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Russian  Steller,  who,  visiting  the  Aleutian  Islands  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  saw  the  two  species  that  are 
found  there,  and  described  them  with  accuracy — distinguisliiiig 
the  one  as  a  searlion,  the  other  as  a  sea-bear. 

Linnaius,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  descriptions  pubHshed 
by  Stelle/,t  united  them  all  together  in  1758,  in  his  genus  Plioca, 
failing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sea-lions  possessed  ears,  and 
imaginiug  that  the  northern  and  southern  species  were  identical. 
Buffon  and  Pennant  fell  into  the  same  error.  Peron,  as  stated 
above,  was  the  first  to  divide  ofF  the  eared  group  by  proposuig  the 
genus  Gtaria  for  their  reception.  Subsequently  to  him  Cuviert 
and  his  brother,  §  and  in  later  times  Dr.  Peters,  of  BerUn,  [|  and 
Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Sluseum,  have  studied  the  subject,  and 
have  ■  contributed  much  to  its  elucidation.  Dr.  Gray,  however, 
was  far  too  fond  of  making  new  genera  and  species  upon  suigle 
skulls  or  even  single  sldns.  By  this  expedient  he  has  increased 
the  number  of  species  to  seventeen,  distributed  in  nine  genera, 
which  arc  gi-ouped  into  four  tribes.  I  do  not  propose  to  enu- 
mei-ate  these.  I  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
it  would  be  far  better  to  retain  Peron's  original  genus  Otaria  for 
the  whole  group;  and  for  thatreasou  shall  imite  under  tliat  genua 
all  the  species  which  have  been  made  out  with  certainty.  These 
amount,  in  my  opinion,  to  only  nine  in  all.  Possibly — I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  probably/ — ^future  investigations  will  increase  the 
nxmiber ;  but  until  we  get  a  series  of  skins  and  skulls  of  different 
se::es  and  ages  from  given  iocahties,  and  compare  them  together, 
we  can  never  be  certain  about  a  species ;  because,  as  I  cannot 
repeat  too  often,  the  difference  between  young  and  old,  male  and 

*  Magellan's  Voyage,  ed,  Hakluyt  Society,  1874,  p.  49. 
t    TranMotionB  of  the  St.  Peterabnrgh  Academy  for  1751. 
X   Recherchos  aur  tee  Ossenteus  FoBsiloe,  t.  pt.  i.  p.  21G. 
§  Fri:deric  Cuvier,  M^motreB  da  Unaenm,  tom.  xi.  p.  174, 
I  Honatsbericlit  of  the  Berlin  Adadomy,  1866. 
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femalet  is  really  so  VL-markablc  aa  almost  to  warrant  tlie  rfoogni- 
tion  of  a  new  Bpeuit'-S  if  seen  fiiiigly.  The  variatioiiH,  even  in  a 
given  epeu'es,  at  a  given  locality,  art-  tjiiite  woinlrrfiiL 

True  Hvalg  iulmbit   t\xv   Arctic   and   Antai-ctii*   vh-hh,    ami   the 
icmpemte   reginiui   iu    both  ki^mjifphcrca,  with  thti  excL'pttou  of 
the  8pccii:8  lounil  in  the  .AntillcR  and  at  Madeira.     Oturi^jt.  on  the 
contrary,  are  more  tolerant  of  wannili  than  thu  olh-.-r  family  is;  and 
woiJd  seem,  from  tlioir  oiniual  niigiutiotifl,  to  be  muru  Htiacofitiblc  to 
changcR  of  climate.     A  wry  remarkable  fact  about  their  distnbu- 
tion  iR  tltnt  none  arc  fomid  in  i\w.  Atlantic,  except  in  the  extreme 
itJiem  part  of  it.    Tlie  early  voyagers,  aa  well  as  the  later  onoB, 
conenr  in  remarking,  jih  they  »wil  down  the  cnoata  of  Sonth 
Aintrica.  that  s^'a-Iiona  nr<-  first  mot  with  at  the  month  of  tlie 
Kivc-r  Plate,  where  the  intclligenco  of  the  Governor  of  Monte 
Vidfo  eaiwefi  them  to  be  pre^en'ed,  on  certain  inlands,  tn  this  day, 
Tlit-m^e  tliej"  extend  aU   round   the  coasts  of  Sontli  Anieiica,  io- 
I'^^tlicr  with  tlio    outlying   islaudi*.  a«  the   Clionoe  jVrclupelago, 
Juan   Fernandez,  and  the-  Galapagos,  where  two  species  aeem  to 
m«t.    Proceeding  north,  they  are  nnnierous  npon  tlie  coast  of 
Oalifoniia,  and  extend  round  by  tlie  Aleutian  Inlands  to' the  coast 
ipun.     The   moat  northern  point  of  their  range   that  I  am 
ited  with  is  the  Frybilov  IslanJj:,  of  wliich  1  have  spoken 
alrmdy:  and   it   is   luirdly  likely  that  any  should  be  mot  with 
north  of  tliis,  on  accomit  of  the  ice.  and  tlie  molestation  they 
vould  be  exposed  to  from  p(dar  bearfl. 
None  have  as  yet  been  oljeerx-cd  on  any  of  the  contitlcea  iKltuida 
)rth  and  south  of  the  Eipiatx)r,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the 
igle  exception  of  Tuiian,  one  of  tlit-  Ladrone  IwIoioIk,  wliich  in, 
however,  extremely  donbtiiil,     I  will  diacusa  its  elninis  prewently. 
Tliey  art  found  all  r*jund  the  coaata  of  New  Zialaiul,  the  Anekland 
]jtlaDd.s  Tasmania,  and  the  anntli  and  etiat  coasts  of  Aiujtrulia. 
The  precise  limit  of  their  ninge  tu  the  north  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.     None,   1   am  informed  on  good  authority,  ueem-  in 
Qaeentland.     They  imdoubtedly  inhabit  Kerguelen'a  Ijind  and 
the  Croeeta.  and  we  know  tliat  there  is  one  tq>ecic8,  at  least,  near 
Capo  Town,  for  the  emaller  of  Hie  two  H>'ing  in  the  Zoologiral 
GardouB  at   this   moment  was  sent  from   there.     1    can  find  no 
CTidence  (hat  they  extend  northward  along  either  tlie  eaat  or  west 
coast  of  .Africa. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  besets  ns  in  attempting  to 
obtain  any  curt-iiu  knowledge  of  the  habitats  of  tliese  animals  is, 
that  we  know  of  their  exi»iteuce  merely  by  the  fact  tltat  so  many 
thiiuisand  hkiiiB  are  sent  home  auuxially  from  certain  centres  of 
enterpj-iae.  These  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  ibe  Cape,  and  the 
PiybUov  It^lundf.  Rut,  with  tho  exception  of  this  latter  group. 
these  localities  must  be  interprettrd  with  great  latitude.    Tiie  skins 
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flent  from  the  Capo  represent  those  collected  at  the  outlying 
islands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  African  coast;  while  those  sent 
from  the  Falklands  represent  those  of  the  mainland,  of  the  South 
Shetlands,  South  Orkneys,  and  other  islands. 

The  species  that  is  best  known  is  the  Northern  sea  bear  {Otaria 
ursina)*  It  has  a  very  limited  range,  being  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  Prybilov  Islands,  in  Behring's  Sea. 

These  islands  were  discovered,  in  1786,  by  G.  Prybilov,  a  ship's 
mate  in  the  service  of  a  swan-hunting  company  at  Ounalaska. 
He  had  noticed  numbers  of  seals  going  north  in  the  spring,  and 
south  in  the  autumn,  and  concluded  that  there  must  be  some  land 
to  which  they  habitually  resorted.  He  first  discovered  St.  George's 
Island,  wliich  he  named  after  his  ship,  and,  next  year,  St.  Paul's, 
twenty-^cven  miles  to  the  north-west.  There  are  two  other 
smaller  islands  to  the  south — Otter  Island  and  Walrus  Island,  the 
latter  a  mere  reef.  Sea-otters  and  walruses  were  then  plentiful 
on  all  the  islands,  as  well  as  fur-seals  and  sea-lions. 

The  Russians  at  once  established  a  fur-company,  and  slaughtered 
annually,  for  thirty  years,  from  80,000  to  90,000  animals,  without 
regard  to  sex  or  system.  About  1817  it  was  observed  that  they  had 
(limiuished  in  number.  Still  no  change  took  place.  But,  in  1836, 
only  a  tithe  of  the  former  number  appeared ;  and  then  the  system 
was  adopted  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  enforced  at  the 
present  day  by  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
the  islands  now  belong. 

The  vast  nmnbers  that  congregate  upon  these  islands  will  give 
Home  idea  of  the  multitude  to  be  met  with  at  one  of  their  favouiite 
haunts.  I  adopt  the  results  of  Mr.  Elliott's  veiy  careful  calcu- 
lations. He  shows  that  on  St.  Paul's  there  are  upwards  of  eight 
miles  of  shore  line,  with  an  average  depth  of  129  feet,  occupied 
by  breeding  seals ;  and  estimates  the  numbers  there,  on  the  basis 
of  two  square  feet  to  each  seal  and  her  cub,  at  over  three  millions. 
St.  George's  is  smaller,  supporting  only  163,420  animals.  The 
yearlings,  and  males  under  six  years  of  age,  he  sets  down  at 
two  millions;  so  that  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  from  five  to  six 
millions  for  the  two  islands,  or  nearly  t^vice  the  population  of 
London  I 

Wild  animals,  in  considerable  numbers,  have  become  so  scarce 
in  the  world  tliat  it  is  diflScult  to  realize  the  aspect  of  a  shore  so 
swarming  with  life.  No  wonder  that  the  noise  should  be  de- 
scribed as  like  the  booming  of  a  cataract — so  loud,  as  to  warn 
vessels  at  sea  of  the  proximity  of  land ;  or  the  smell-as  something 
almost  insupportable. 

•  This  is  probably  tliB  apocies  that,  togotlier  with  Otaria  tteUeri,  ia  found  on  Robin 
•rly  a  coi-mption  of  tlio  Gorman  word  "  Robbe,"  a  seal)  and  Jonas  lalanda,  in  the  soa 
khotsch ;  and  vhich  is  captnrod  in  considerable  nambere  by  the  nativsa  about  the 
lb  of  tlio  Strait  of  Ji:.in  ilo  Fuca. 
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It  is  Tcry  instructive  to  note  the  changes  of  colour  in  tliis 
BpecicR,  ftccnrdiiig  to  age  and  sex,  as  it  will  be  a  guide  in  study- 
ing othem  which  hare  not  been  so  cftr*-fiilly  obsfm-ed.  The  male  is 
black  above,  varying  in  individuals  to  a  rusty  grey.  Over  tlie 
shoulders  the  colonr  is  quite  grey.  The  oideBof  the  noee  and  Upu 
are  brownish,  as  is  a  considerable  space  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  small  spot  behind  the  ears,  'which  are  long,  narrow 
and  pointed.  The  neck  in  front  ia  more  or  less  grey.  The 
breast  Is  browniish-o range.  The  limbs  and  under  part  of  the  1  'ody 
are  reddish-brown.  The  femaie  js  generally  of  a  much  hghter 
colour  than  the  male.  Above,  she  is  uniformly  grey,  varying  to 
darker  or  lighter  in  different  i^di^■idlml8,  and  mth  age.  The 
mouth,  limbs,  breast,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  are  all  reddisli- 
brown.  The  young,  previous  to  the  first  phedtling  of  their  eoate. 
are  uniformly  glossy  black  above,  and  grey  below.  The  polage 
consista  of  an  outer  covering  of  long,  flattened,  moderately  coarse 
hair;  the  hain^  individually  vary  considembly  in  onlour,  some  being 
entirely  black  nearly  to  their  base,  and  others  entirely  light 
yellowish -brown  ;  others  are  dark  in  the  middle  and  lighter  at 
each  end.  These  hairs  are  thicker  towards  the  end  than  at  tlie 
hasf,  but  this  peculiarity  of  form  is  m)t  distinctly  seen  in  the 
first  coat  of  the  young.  In  Icngtli,  the  hair  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  pnrta  of  tJie  body.  It  is  longest  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
ei^eeially  in  tlio  males  which  have  a  well-marked  crest.  It  is 
much  longer  on  the  anterior  half  of  thebodythan  nn  the  posterior 
half,  and  longest  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  where  in  the 
lualeA  it  is  very  coarse.  On  the  crown  of  the  head  the  liair  has  a 
length  of  Ij  inchea  only:  nn  the  neck  of  2^  iiichoa.  From  this 
point  posteriorly  it  gradually  shoi-tens,  and  near  the  tail  has  a 
length  of  no  more  than  ^  of  an  inch.  It  is  still  shorter  on  the 
limbs,  the  upper  side  of  the  digits  of  the  hind  limbs  being  but 
•^gl'tly  covere<l,  while  the  anterior  limbs  are  quite  naked  as  far 

the  ^vrist.  Under  the  liair  there  is  a  dark  covering  of  long,  fine, 
fur,  which  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
upper  coat. 

The  next  species  is  Stcller's  sea  Uon  {Otaria  ftciieri),  so  named 
in  honour  of  Stcllcr.  who  first  described  it  under  the  name  of  Lto 
mariHHx.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  previoiis  species,  a  full  grown 
male  of  average  size  measuring  twelve  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip 
of  posterior  flippers ;  and  instances  have  been  known  of  individuals 
that  measured  sixteen  feet.  The  weight  of  a  male  of  average 
rizi>  would  Iw  ono  thonsand  pounds.  The  general  colour  varies 
from  yellowifih-hromi  to  reddish-lirnwni.  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year ;  much  darker  towards  the  tail,  and  not  imfrequcntly 
T7  ■  7^-  1  .ti  the  back  and  sides  with  irregidar  dark  bro\vn  patches. 
'i  -  of  the  body  are  lighter,  and  the  under  sm-face  dark 
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again.  The  ears  are  short  and  pointed,  much  broader  than  those 
of  the  fur-seal,  but  of  only  half  their  length.  The  pups  are  of  a 
dark  chestnut  brown.  Its  habits  seem  to  be  rather  different  from 
those  of  the  last  species,  which"  dwells  periodically  in  isolated 
places ;  while  this,  with  a  rery  extended  range,  **  is  a  frequenter 
not  only  of  remote  and  secluded  places,  but  also  of  thickly  in- 
habited coasts,  entering  inland  bays  and  rivers;  at  times  dis- 
porting among  th'e  shipping,  and  quite  frequently  making  some 
detached  rock  or  reef,  contiguous  to  the  busy  shore,  a  permanent 
abode  ;  where  it  seems  to  enjoy  its  imion  with  civiHzation,"  It 
migrates  like  the  other,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  individual 
was  killed  in  June,  1870,  at  Point  Arenas,  in  latitude  39'',  on  the 
coast  of  California,  in  wliich  was  found  a  spear-head,  such  as  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

Though  polygamous,  like  the  fur-seal,  it  does  not  divide  the 
rookeries  ^^nth  the  same  jealousy.  It  is  also  much  more  timid. 
The  fur-seal  has  no  fear  of  man — the  sea-lion,  on  the  contrary, 
hurries  into  the  water  at  the  first  alarm,  and  there  sits,  with  his 
head  and  neck  raised  above  the  waves,  roaring  as  loudly  as 
possible,  till  the  intruder  is  out  of  sight.  Their  roar  is  described 
as  deep  and  grand,  like  the  howling  of  a  gale  through  the 
branches  of  a  forest  or  rigging  of  a  ship.  This  species  is  found 
on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  extends  down  the  east  coast  of  Kamschatka  to  the 
Kurile  Islands,  SagaUen,  Robin,  and  Jonas  Islands  in  the  sea  of 
Okotsch,  whore  it  ascends  the  rivers  to  prey  on  the  salmon,  and  is 
largely  taken  by  the  natives  in  nets  prepared  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  other  side,  it  is  foimd  all  do^vn  the  Califomian  coast,  and  south 
as  far  as  the  Galapagos  on  the  Equator.  At  San  Francisco  it 
was  found  inhabiting  an  island  in  the  harbour — since  called  the 
"  Seal  Rocks  " — when  the  city  was  first  built.  The  civic  authorities 
have  most  wisely  forbidden  the  sea-Hons  to  be  disturbed  under 
b('a\-y  penalties;  and  a  Mr.  Woodward  has  built  a  large  hotel,  called 
"Ocean  House,"  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  rocks,  to  which  parties 
of  pleasure -seekers  resort,  to  duie  and  look  at  the  sea-Hons.  The 
sight  is  said  to  be  a  singularly  amusing  one.    An  observer  says: — 

"  They  play  among;  tbemselves,  coutinually  rollmg  on  each  other,  and 
feigning  to  bite.  Often,  ttw,  tliey  wUI  amuse  themsekea  by  pushing  off 
tlioMe  that  are  trying  to  land.  All  this  is  done  in  a  veiy  cumbrous 
manner,  and  is  accompamed  by  incessant  barking.  As  they  issue  from 
tlie  wiiter  their  fur  is  dark  and  shinmg ;  but  as  it  dries,  it  becomes  of  a 
yellow'iHh  brown.  Then  they  ajjiwar  to  feel  either  too  dry  or  too  hot,  for 
tliey  mo\e  to  the  nearest  point  from  which  they  may  tumble  into  the  sea. 
I  saw  many  roll  off  a  ledge  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  and  fall  like  so 
many  huge  brown  sacks,  into  the  water,  dashing  up  showers  of  spray."** 

*  For  thin  qootfttion,  and  many  particalars  of  the  habit*  of  the  aoa-lionB  of  the  North 
Fii^iiif,  I  mil  iadebtod  to  the  beautiful  vrork  of  Captain  Chnrios  Soammon,  "  The  Mtirina 
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The  largest  of  the  troop  is  called  "Ben  Butler."  and  is  snoH  a 
XDouster  ill  size  that  he  ha8  been  estiiuaUsd  to  weigh  2,000  tbH. 
This  Hpocies  also  inhabit*  the  Faralloue  or  Poiiityil  iHlnnds.  about 
twfuty-five  mile*  from  San  Fmucisco. 

The  ujider-fur  is  exceetliugly  ec-anly — so  fine,  and  so  short,  as 
to  be  dotyctod  only  with  cUlliculty.  It  is  theriifore  ueelesB  for 
purposes  of  clothing ;  not-iviUiHtanding.  the  animal  is  perhaps 
moat  gvntrally  iwffiil  mi  the  ooasf,  CT'ory  part  of  it  boinjy  of 
JO  in  one  way  or  another.  The  leather  is  higldy  valued  for 
'and  teiite ;  and  the  natives  of  all  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
town  the  coast  m  far  Routb  as  Sitka  Sound  look  to  St.  Paul's 
Island  for  a  supply  of  skins.  Itn  ilcsli  ie  preferred  to  that  of  the 
seal  for  winter  use,  and  the  cubB  are  Baid  to  be  particularly  good 
eating.  The  blubber  suppUes  oil.  The  lining  of  the  thront  in 
tanned  for  making  the  legs  of  boots  and  shoes,  aud  the  skin  of 
the  flippf-re  for  the  soles.  The  stomachs  are  dried  and  used  to 
hold  the  oil  extracted  from  the  blubber.  The  intestines  are  dreiwed 
and  se\ve<l  together  into  waterproof  iroclcs.  which  arc  worn  while 
bnnting  and  fishing  in  boat.**.  The  sinews  of  the  back  supply 
tlir«acl.  Even  the  whiskero  are  worlli  something,  for  they  can  be 
aold  to  the  Chinese  for  ornaments :  and  certain  of  tlie  internal 
organs  are  held  to  possess  rare  medicinal  properties.  Formerly, 
this  Sea-lion  was  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  oil.  of  wliich  nuiny 
thousand  barreli;  were  obtained  annually.  As  it  takes  th*.'  blubber 
of  threo  or  four  auunals  to  nuik<.>  onu  barrel,  the  tjuantity  IdUcd 
was  prodigious.  In  those  days  the  liides  wure  thrown  away. 
Nov  they  arc  found  to  be  valuable  an  glu&-stoek;  andmore  profit 
is  roabzod  from  the  hides  than  Irom  the  oil. 

There  is  another  i^at-ia  (0.  irUlu'«pii)  on  the  Californian  coast, 
whero  it  is  met  with  in  the  same  ronkories  as  tbu  lotit.  It  is  also 
the  Mune  species  that  is  found  in  Japan.  In  colour  it  seems  to 
resemble  the  last  speeics  very  closely,  but  it  is  much  smaller.  The 
hair  is  hanth,  short,  pressed  closely  together,  of  a  pale  brownish 
grey,  yellowish  below,  and  darker  on  the  limbs.  The  great  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  at  ouee  distingiuRhes  it  from 
all  other  Otarioi.  is  the  enonnou!)  sa^ttut  crest,  which  extends  from 
tbi*  occipital  region  almo  t  down  to  the  orbits,  and  in  fuU-gi-own 
■pecimciis  is  nearly  two  inches  higlu  At  the  same  time,  the  oc- 
cipital crPAt,  which  is  ustmlly  so  prominent  in  old  sea-lions,  is 
wholly  absent. 

Th*  next  species  wt^  come  tfl,  still  descending  the  east  coast  <»f 
Sooth   America,    is   the  am^  which  extends  all  round  the  South 


*>-■——'«  tt  i1m  N*ortli-W9*toni  Const  of  Kortli  Ajn«rfra.*'  4to.  San  PmaRisca,  \MA. 
Il  b  prabftbLj  ihU  fpooiM  Uut  haa  b«eii  latoty  ■ctiniiwl  hy  iha  Briitliton  Aqnariuiit; 
bai  M  t  h*re  D4t  r«t  bad  ui  Ofipononilj  of  e-uminiDg  tbo  «p«aiininu.  I  oAniwt  b« 
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American  continent,  from  Pern  to  the  River  Plate — ^the  southern, 
or  Cook's,  sea-lion  {Otaria  juhata).  The  largest  of  the  two  sea-hons 
at  present  Hving  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  brought  from  the 
Falklands  in  1868,  as  related  above,  must  be  referred  to  this 
species.  She  was  captured  on  North  Point  Island,  in  June, 
1867,  with  another.  A  pair  had  been  taken  a  few  days 
before,  and  they  all  started  together  for  England.  Various 
mischances,  however,  befell  them  on  the  voyage,  and  the  only 
survivor  is  the  one  that  has  been  so  admirably  tamed  by 
Lecomte,  and  is  now  in  such  excellent  health  and  spirits  in  the 
large  pond.  As  is  the  case  with  other  species  of  sea-hons,  there  is 
a  remarkable  disparity  of  size  between  male  and  female.  Females, 
fiill-grown,  are  described  as  being  no  bigger  than  a  calf,  while 
males  are  as  large  as  a  bull.  A  fiill-grown  male  will  be  as  much  as 
nine  feet  in  length ;  the  colour  varies  curiously  with  age.  The 
young  of  both  sexes  are  aUke  of  a  dark  brown  or  deep  chocolate 
colour.  The  males  lose  this  deep  tint  gradually,  assuming  a 
lighter  coat  at  each  annual  change,  and,  when  full-grown,  are  of 
a  rich  brown  colour.  Females  of  a  year  or  two  old  are  grey, 
with  a  yellowish  tint  on  the  under  surface.  There  is  a  sparse 
nnder-fur  in  the  yotmg,  which  diminishes  with  age,  and  the 
animal  is  slaughtered  only  for  its  leather,  not  for  its  fur.  The 
mane,  from  which  the  name  was  suggested,  is  developed  only  in 
the  male,  and  only  when  he  is  fully  adult.  There  can  be,  I  think, 
no  doubt,  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggeration, 
that  this  species  really  has  a  mane — or  at  any  rate  long,  mane-like 
hair,  covering  his  neck  and  shoulders.  This  superficial  resemblance 
to  a  hon  struck  Forster  at  once,*  and  he  contrasts  them  with  the 
other  species,  I  suppose  the  Falkland  Island  Fur  Seal  {Otaria 
faUelandica),  which  he  calls  a  sea-bear,  observing  that  "  they  have 
none  of  that  long  hair  which  distinguishes  the  Hon."  The  configu- 
ration of  the  skull  of  this  species  is  quite  immistakabie ;  the  long, 
deeply  concave  palate,  stretching  so  far  back,  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  members  of  the  family. 

I  mentioned  above  that  Tinian  Island  had  been  quoted  as  a 
■locality  for  sea^lions.  The  story  is  a  curious  one.  When  Commo- 
dore Byron  returned  from  his  disastrous  voyage  in  1740,  he 
brought  back  with  him  a  "  skull  of  a  sea-lion  from  Tinian  Island." 
So  runs  the  label  on  the  specimen,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  to  which  it  was  transferred 
from  the  British  Museum.  It  is  imquestionably  a  fine  skull  of  this 
species.  Now,  no  seal  or  sea-lion  has  ever  been  so  much  as  alluded 
to  as  existing  at  the  Philippines  or  the  Ladrones,  which  is,  I  think, 
strong  evidence  that  none  live  there,  for  all  the  old  voyagers  used 

*  la  on«  of  Ilia  dr&winga,  preserrol  is  the  British  MnBenm,  m  sh&ggy  mane  is 
■howQ, 
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[to  touch  at  Guam,  one  of  tho  latter  groxp'  aiHl  ivherovor  th^ 
■went  they  always  montioiied  the  seals  if  they  fonnd  any,  aa  they 
were  nscfui  to  them  in  ho  many  "wayn:  aa  for  food,  leather,  and 
oiL  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  BjTnn  niiitrt.  have  brought  this 
aknll  from  the  opposite  coaflt,  ( Jtlier  from  Patagouia,  where  lua 
Bhip,  tho  Wager^  was  wrecked,  or  from  Juan  Fernandez.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  nrged  that  the  laat  tiling  cither  he  or  liis 
crew  would  dream  of  doing  would  have  been  to  encumber  them- 
selves with  a  heavy,  and  to  them  utterly  uselew  slniU.  when  they 
were  saving  their  lives  in  a  crasiy  boat  constructed  by  themselves, 
and  mtffering  hardships  almost  without  parallel  in  the  hiRtory  of 
ahipwTnckg. 

Inhabiting  precisely  the  same  localities  round  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Falklands,  is  the  Falkland  Fui'  Seal  (Oiaria  faikhndita — 
Fonster's  sea-bear).  It  ii»  much  siiiaUer  than  (he  other  species — a 
falJ-grown  male  being  hardly  more  than  four  feet  long.  The 
colours  vary  mthage.  The  young  arv  of  a  dark  tint — but,  as  they 
grow  older,  this  is  toned  down  to  a  rich  browu — while  the  amder 
parta  are  yellow.  The  hairs  are  neither  so  strong  nor  so  thickly 
let  na  in  the  last  species,  and  the  imd<.'r-fur  is  veiy  thick  and  soft. 
I  believe  tliat  Utc  skins — called  ^^mith  American  skins  in  tbi* 
market — are  considered  more  valuable  tlian  lltoao  coming  from 
ony  otlior  locality.  The  habits  of  this  Southeni  fur-seal  are  pre- 
cisely iduniical  with  those  of  the  Northern :  Captain  Wcddell,  wlm 
^TiEited  the  Soutli  Shetlands  between  181i$  and  182 1,  gives  exactly 
tho  same  account  as  Captain  Bryant  does  of  their  uiigrationn, 
their  polygamous  habits,  and  the  birth  of  the  young  upon  lanil. 
"When  these  Shetland  seals  were  first  visited,"  he  says,  "they 
had  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  meethig  men  :  in  fact,  they 
would  he  still  while  their  neighbours  wore  killed  and  skinned ; 
hut  latterly  they  had  acquired  habits  for  coimteracting  danger  hy 
placing  themselves  on  rocks,  from  which  they  coidd  in  a  momeni 
precipitate  themselves  into  the  water."*  At  tlte  l-'alklands  they 
select  rocky  spits  of  laud  running  far  ontinto  tho  sea,  and  one  of 
tbe  old  males  acts  as  a  sentinel.  He  is  seen  perched  on  an  emi- 
nence, and.  with  outstretched  neck  and  upraised  head,  sniffing 
around  for  the  slightest  ominous  warning,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  species  has  a  very  considerable  geographical  range. 
Betddes  the  Falklands  and  S^uth  Shetland,  and  I  sujipose  South 
Georgia  also,  it  extend:;  up  the  west  coast  of  America^— in  all 
probability  as  far  as  the  island  of  Masafuera,  off  the  coast 
of  CSiili.      It  wus  from   this  iskuid  that  a  full  cargo  of   choice 


'  W*di]'l''i  V^>m,  p.  140.  Ho  idooUfira  th*  ftu^wwl  of  tha  Santh  SbetluvN 
vith  tlt.1-  I  f  lb*  Fittuuiaii  (p.  137).  Thai  of  E*mMj«o*<  LmkI  hnii,  Aatt  I  vrot«  th« 
iloT  -  I  li  kMfcc,  been  abomi  1^  ProfeMor  Pelna  to  m  diiitJnct,  and  n  new  ipMicflt  wUeb 
1'  \\ti)/otK»toe*UAnitvfincaCtJtana)ya3M>,  (MonaUbflricht  diir  Akadntnio  su  Borlin, 
luJuBJ,]a7K.) 
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fur-seal  skinR  was  shippod  on  board  the  Befufif,  in  1797.  The  success 
of  her  captoiu  induced  others  to  follow  him,  and  there  wert;  sub- 
sequentlj  taken  from  the  iaiand  not  less  than  one  mUHon  akins. 
I  am  furthtr  dii^osed  to  regard  it  an  identical  w-itb  one  of  tlue  Now 
Zealand  Fur  Seals  dtacribed  by  Dr.  Gray  as  Oiat-tit  rinerea* 
>  I  have  come  to  this  conolusion  from  a  Ktudy  of  thu  akuUs  in  tlic 
British  Miuteum  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  same  tdoa 
occurred  to  )lr.  Bans,  when  he  first  explored  the  islandd  iu  the 
Stmit  named  after  Lim.  Landing  on  Barren  Island,  he  nMj-s,  "The 
rocks  towards  the  sea  were  covered  with  fur-seals  of  great  beauty. 
This  epeoieH  of  »eal  tteumed  to  approaeh  nearest  to  tliat  named  by 
iiuturaliHtfi  the  Falkland  Island  eeal.'*t 

If  tlm  ishould  luni  out  to  be  the  uafle.  it  will  have  a  wider  rauge 
Lhaii  any  uf  the  oiherti ;  but,  though  the  New  Zealand  coaiitK  and 
i^ands,  together  'with  the  coasts  of  the  mainland  of  AnbtraUa, 
Iiave  been  visited  and  eurveyod  with  the  utmost  care — we 
really  know  less  about  the  seals  of  our  own  oolunies  than  we 
do  about  those  of  foreign  countnee,  while  their  deetruotiou 
lias  gone  on  utterly  nnchccked.  As  inatauccs  of  this,  I  may 
mention  that  in  two  years  400,000  skins  woi*o  iakon  from  a  single 
island ;  and  of  these  100,000  were  sent  home  in  one  vessel,  so 
badly  cured  that  they  rotted  on  tlie  voyage,  and  hatl  to  be  dug 
out  of  the  bold  and  sold  as  manure.  At  another,  an  idea  became 
current  thot  females  only  were  of  value.  The  result  of  this  super- 
stition was,  of  conrso,  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  spccit-s  at  that 
looaUfy.  During  the  years  1803  and  1804,  upwardw  of  3t!,000 
akins  were  sent  homo  from  the  small  inlands  in  Bass'  Strait,  the 
slanghter  being  conducted  withont  regard  to  sex  or  season  of  the 
year.  Well  may  Mr.  Cliarlcs  Gould  exclaini  that  the  time  has 
come  for  naturalists  to  "  assemble  the  pages  of  the  history  of  a 
species  withont  waiting  till  the  tombstone  has  boen  finally  erected 
over  it."  As  early  as  182<)  a  note  of  warning  was  raised  in  the 
Tasmaniau  papers,  pointing  out  that  there  were  two  species  of 
fur-seal  in  the  New  Zealand  watern,  with  ditferent  periods  of 
breeding,  and  that  they  were  being  "  fished"  at  improper  seasons. 
But  no  aotiou  was  taken  upon  the  remonstrance ;  and  the  conse- 
quence its,  as  a  correspondent  of  my  own  ^vrote-  to  me  last  year, 
**  I  should  as  soon  e.\pect  to  meet  a  sea-lion  on  Loudon  Bridge  as 
on  any  one  of  the  islands  iu  Buss'  Strait ' ''  \ 

There  is  a  species  of  sea-Liuu  besides  the  small  fur-seal  men- 


'  TblR  hft*  Ih«d  Uk«n  aq  MilTortl  &>anil,  on  ti)o  wMt  cout  n[  tho  Sontb  blK&d  o( 
NVw  Z<mIwkL  S«e  Dr.  Hcctor'a  denuriptiun  at  ttio  •[wiimunH  Uioro  obUinctl,  Trans. 
No*  KwUnd  InMltuto,  toI  Ir.,  p.  IM. 

t  OeUin'  Now  Soutli  WajM.  vol.  I. p.  15S. 

Z  I  ntut  refer  Umma  vho  kro  tDl«ro«tod  in  thi«  part  of  ist  Niibjnol  to  Mr.  rimrles 
Gotitil'*  (MfMr  la  •'  Montlilv  NotloM.  Ac,  ot  tlia  Rofml  Souietj  ol  Tunti^itt,"  fer  1871 : 
to  •'M&DUBali^  Rwvii:  ami  Exlinot,'*  by  A.  W.  Scott,  MJL.  Sro,  Sydae;,  18T3 ;  ud  to 
tbo  vujrvget  of  Pcraii  ucxl  Fllnilora. 
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tioiied  above,  to  be  met  voth  m  the  Now  Zealand  seas,  callod 
n«ioker*ft  fteft-b«'ar  {Otariit  ftoul^).  Its  only  certain  habitat  U  tin,- 
Aucklaud  l8lan<K  two  email  islauds,  between  800  and  y<K)  miles 
S.E.  of  Tasmama.  Hfucb  information  about  its  habitB  may  b« 
gleaned  iVoni  Captain  Ihisgrave's  gmpliic  dceciiption  of  Iiik 
enforced  sojonm  there,  whore  his  sohooner.  the  Gra/tun,  vras 
wrecked  in  Januaiy.  IHfH,  He  remained  a  pi-isoner  on  the  island 
for  twenty  luontha,  and  bef^iiled  the  tedium  of  his  captivity  by 
obserii-uig  and  recording  tho  habitat  of  the  seals,  in  whose  pro- 
fjoedings  he  took  a  lively,  anrl,  let  uh  hope,  gratofiil  interest,  aa  ho 
depended  upon  them  for  food  and  clothing.  It  ia  a  larg<!  sp»;eioii, 
the  males  bt-ing  obont  six  feet  long,  and  weighing  5  cwt.  Tho 
females  arc  jiropnrtionately  fsniaUer.  Tho  paps  are  born  black ; 
after  a  few  weeks  tliey  bernmc  gn-y :  at  a  yetir  old  the  grey 
chang(«  to  light  bmwn,  and  when  adult,  to  black  or  blackiflh- 
groy  in  the  male.  Tho  fiill-grown  fwmalos  are  of  a  golden  bnff, 
or  ailver-grpy.  and  aonu-tinu's  «p(iftf>d  like  the  leopard.  Tho  sknll 
is  of  ft  very  diffbrent  sliape  to  tliat  of  any  other  sea-lion,  being 
Tory  long  and  narrow.  Its  length  is  to  ita  width  da  two  to  one  : 
while  hi  Offiriet  jnffata  the  proportion  ifl  aa  three  to  two.  It  mi^it 
easily  be  mifitaken  for  the  sfcnH  of  a  bear.* 

Tliert!  is  one  more  speciesi,  at  least,  on  the  «u*t  coast  of 
Australia,  which  has  been  figurc-A  by  Gould  in  his  **  Mammals  of 
Aastralia,"  under  the  name  of  *'  Cowled  Seal"  iNtop}u>ea  lobaia). 

"  It  is  ei.(n;ine!y  uumerMus  on  all  t!ie  low  island*  of  the  Houtiuann'!* 
.\bni!hiw.  j>ar1icilJaply  th(i!^  haviiij;;  sau'ly  l«ejielie«;  h«t  it  rloes  mit  confine 
itoelf  to  »neli  uLioe",  ttiuj;  ttiurn  found  mi  th«  rid^fe*"  nf  ixmil  and  luadrw- 
porei*,  (.tv^r  wliicli  %ve  toiiud  it  very  paiuful  wiUkiag;  but  over  whicli  tho 
woIh  ofti'ii  ontrati  us.  On  matiy  uf  tlie  islaiubt  they  havo  boeii  so  aoldam — 
pwhfljH.  iiidwd,  tiever  before — lUntRrbfid,  (hat  I  frefiuentJy  came  upon 
aevcnil  fomaJes  oiid  tboir  yomi':^  in  a  ifruup  under  tlie  slinde  of  the  man- 
groves ;  and  so  little  were  they  alftrmcLi.  that  they  allowed  iiie  to  approach 
almost  within  the  reach  of  my  gun.  when  the  young  w<mld  pJay  about  the 
cJd  oiieii,  and  Uirk  and  p^rowl  at  us  in  the  rarM^t  amuKiii^  iiiimiier;  and  it 
wiw  only  when  we  ctnu'k  at  them  with  clubs  thiit  they  showed  any  dis- 
[KMition  to  aitm-k  us,  or  defend  tlietr  ymin^'.  Tliey  differ  mueJi  iu  colour, 
the  males  being  tronsiderably  durUer  than  the  femalej*."t 

Tho  adult  has  the  face,  front  and  sidefl  of  the  neck,  all  tho 
under  surface,  sides,  and  back,  dark  or  blackish-brown,  ]>asfling 
into  dark  ."lity-grey  on  the  extremities  of  the  limbs :  tlie  hinder 
half  of  tho  crown,  the  nape,  and  back  of  the  neck,  rich,  deep  fnwn- 
eolour.  It  is  the  peculiar  shape  of  this  stripe  of  light  colour 
atrctching  over  head  and  nock  which  has  given  it  the  name  of 
"cowled  seal,"  and   perhaps   the  appellation  "counsellor  seal,'' 

'  The  MpoditiAn  MBt  by  the  ErrcDeb  GovermnL-nt  to  oh«erv«  tha  transit  of  VciiiiK  at 
tba  Aocklanda  Lm  bronj^tit.  bomu  n  flan  Union  of  tUx)*,  sk^Iotonn,  «ii'^i  Hkiilln  uf  thh 
■pvcfea.  It  \*  tnacli  to  bo  ngrett«<l  tbnt  Dariix|ii'ill',i4a  to  KiTftiiL-lnn'o  Lund  ■(Lti  nnt 
pravbled  wilb  n  ootiii>et«l(  DntitnliRt.  For  wlul  tiic  (lormana  did  tlure.  i«J  inf  lottnr 
adflrcivril  i»  Dio  <sliitir  of  S"hu*,  SApt.  '2.  IH75. 

t  ■•uuMi  MmuiuuU  ol  AujttialiiL,  vol.  iii..  jilatc' (!■. 
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which  I  find  is  also  applied  to  it,  may  have  been  suggested  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  barrieter  in  his  wig.  Old  males  are 
described  as  being  fully  ten  feet  in  length,  and  as  large  in  girth 
as  a  moderate-sized  horse. 

It  would  appear  from  the  older  writers  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  were  at  least  two  others.  But  whether  they 
exist  or  have  perwhed.  whether  the  skulls — often  iragmentaiy — 
that  are  brought  to  this  country,  refer  to  them  or  not,  we  may 
never  know.  Certainly  wo  stand  little  chance  of  knowing  until 
steps  are  taken  for  procuring  a  well-authenticated  series  of  skulls 
and  skins,  and  for  instituting  a  careful  coraparison  between  them 
and  the  old  descriptions  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

We  are  in  almost  an  equally  lamentable  state  of  ignorance 
about  the  sea-lions  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — indeed,  we  can- 
not say  with  certainty  whether  there  are  one  or  two  species— 
though,  from  that  centre  of  trade,  cargoes  of  60,000  or  70,000 
skins  come  annually  to  the  London  market.  The  specimen  now 
living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  taken  near  the  Cape,  is  small; 
but  he  is  probably  not  full-grown.  Many  of  the  skins,  however, 
sent  home  from  thence,  indicate  a  small  animal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  type-skull  in  the  Paris  Museum,  of  the  species  from 
the  Cape  called  Otaria  pusiUa,  cannot,  from  its  size,  belong  to  a 
very  small  animal ;  and  if  it  be  identical,  as  Dr.  Gray  suggests, 
and  as  I  think  probable,  with  his  species  Otaria  antarctica^  it 
grows  to  a  length  of  eight  feet.  The  small  skins  I  have  seen 
possess  very  fine  fur,  with  only  a  scanty  growth  of  hair.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  living  animal  at  the  Gardens.  The  same 
reckless  waste  that  depopulated  the  Australian  coast  has  been 
practised  there.  In  1830  a  single  vessel  took  away  from  Dyer's 
Island,  near  Cape  Town,  3,000  to  4,000  seal-slons,  slaughtering 
indiscriminately.* 

From  these  descriptions  it  will  be  gathered  that  there  are 
nine  well-authenticated  species  of  sea-lion,  which  are  thus  distri- 
buted : — 

Otaria  ursina 

gilliespii      ^    North  Pacific. 

atelleri 

juhata  \     South  Pacific,  Cape  Horn,  iand  South 

falklandica  I         Atlantic,  as  far  noi-th  as  River  Plate^ 


} 


ptisilla,  or  >     Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  adjacent 


} 


antarciiea    j  Islands. 

*  I  have  Bsea  thia  aninmer  a  skoU  in  the  Paris  Maseam  from  Port  Jackson  that  can- 
not b«  diatitigaiehed  from  the  tjpe-skult  of  Otaria  pusilla.  If  this  bo  accurately  namod, 
it  will  torn  out  tbat  there  it  a  ascond  apeeies  with  a  range  aa  extenaiTe  as  that  I  feel 
disposed  to  assigii  to  Otaria  fiUkiandica.  In  ennmerating  the  Anatralian  Eared-Seals, 
I  ought  to  mention  Dr.  Oram's  atrangely-named  species  Gypiophaca  tropicalis,  which 
indicates  a  small  animal,  of  about  the  same  size  as,  though  distinct  from,  Otaria 
falkloHdica. 
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Otaria  fioolrrl       >     ^^^^^  ^^  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
„      looata  > 

„      gaztUa  Kergiieleu's  Laud. 

]  now  proceed  to  describe  the  mode  of  capture  and  of  preparing 
th«  skinfl  for  the  market. 

In  the  South  Sesfl  the  method  is  sufficiently  Bituple,arid  I  might 
add  barbarous — by  hitting  the  unfortvuiate  aaiiuals  indiBcriiniuately 
on  the  head  vnXh  a  club,  wliich  Bmashes  ui  their  bUrII.  and  ho 
dwipatchee  them  rapidly.  At  the  Prybilov  IslaudR,  however,  the 
ayatem  is  far  more  humane.  There  the  slaughter,  hke  crerytliiiig 
ebc,  is  regulated. 

Only  young  males — "bachelorfi" — are  allowed  to  be  killed: 
and  only  during  the  mouths  of  June,  July,  Septouiher,  and 
October.  The  number  is  Umited  to  UX),0(X)  for  tlie  two  itilandH. 
Females  may  not  only  not.  be  killed,  but  the  *'  roukeriea"  are  not 
allowed  to  be  molested  ;  and  no  scala  rimy  be  kiUed  at  other  timea 
than  thoBG  abo\*e  epecifletl.  except  such  as  are  required  by  the 
natives  for  food  itnd  eluthing,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
State  regulation. 

When  the  men  are  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  killing,  which 
usually  takes  place  in  . June,  they  select  some  '*  hauling  ground" 
of  the  bachelor  seals,  and.  armed  witli  clubs,  get  between  them 
and  tlie  sea.  The  animals,  startled  at  the  aight  of  tbem,  and 
fnghtened  by  their  shouts,  scramble  rapidly  landwards.  The 
natives  walk  leisurely  behind  them,  directing  and  drivHiig  them 
to  the  killing  gronnd. 

In  cool  moi«t  ux-ather,  if  the  ground  be  hard  aud  grassy,  they 
CUD  be  driven  at  thu  lute  of  about  lialf-a-mile  an  hout' ;  but  eveu 
at  tliis  slow  rate,  niany  diop  down  froiu  exhaustion,  a:id  are  left 
lo  perish.  lu  the  long  drives  of  ton  or  twelve  miles  that  havt* 
■oQietimes  to  be  undertaken,  fom-  per  cent,  at  least  die  by  the 
wayside.  As  tliu  drive  progresses,  any  old  bulls  that  may  have 
been  uiixer]  with  the  younger  onca  nro  left  behind,  for,  afler  the 
fifth  year,  their  fur  beconies  too  scanty  to  be  of  value.  From  an 
idea  tliar.  it  would  be  dangerous  to  place  the  slanghter-housos 
B'-ar  the  rookeries,  for  fi;ar  the  seals  should  bo  disturbed  by  tho 
auell  ariiiiug  from  them,  tJiey  liave  to  bo  driven  for  a  considerable 
<&taQce,  aud  the  driving  has  to  be  conducted  ivith  groat  care,  as 
the  Nnoh-iit  exertion  causes  the  ecalsto  heat  rapidly,  and  if  heated 
bcyoud  a  t'ertaui  degree,  the  fur  is  loosened,  and  tlie  skin  spoilt. 
Formerly,  the  implement  used  in  driving  was  a  polo  witlia  flag  at 
the  end  of  it :  now  the  conntry-f«ilk  iuivc  Iw^como  ho  thoroughly 
"Americajuzed"  that  a  gjuuly  cottou  umbrella  has  been  sul>8ti- 
toted ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  m<«t  rc-fractory  sca-Uon  can  be 
rendered  triictnble  by  tlie  expansion  and  contniction  of  this 
adjunct  of  modem  civilization.    As  an  instance  of  the  tudeous 
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barbaiity  with  which  this  part  of  the  busineBS  used  to  be  die- 
graced,  let  me  quote  the  following  description  of  a  scene  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  1852 : — 

"The  herd  nranbered  seventy-five,  which  were  soon  despatched,  by 
shooting  the  largest  ones  and  clubbing  and  lancing  the  others,  save  one 
young  sea-lion,  which  was  spared  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  make  any 
resistance  by  being  driven  over  the  hills  beyond.  The  poor  creature  only 
moved  along  through  the  prickly  pears  that  covered  the  groimd  when 
compelled  by  its  cruel  pursuers;  and  at  last,  with  an  imploring  look,  and 
writhing  in  pain,  it  held  out  its  fin-like  arms,  which  were  pierced  with 
thorns,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  the  sympathy  of  the  barbarous 
sealers,  who  instantly  put  the  sufferer  out  of  its  misery  by  the  stroke  of  a 
heavy  club."  • 

But  to  return  to  the  Prybilovs. 

When  the  seals  have  reached  the  killing-ground,  they  are  allowed 
a  certain  time  to  rest  and  cool,  after  which  about  one  himdred  are 
driven  together  into  au  enclosure,  and  the  fittest  are  selected  for 
slaughter.  The  otherB  are  allowed  to  go  down  to  tiie  nearest 
water,  whence  they  at  once  make  their  way  back  to  the  sea. 
The  instrument  of  destruction  is  a  long  club  of  hard  wood,  with 
which  the  animals  are  struck  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.  One  is 
usually  sufficient.  A  long,  sharp  knife  is  then  thrust  into  the 
vitals,  and  the  carcase  laid  aside ;  and  so  on  until  about  one 
thousand  have  been  slain,  when  the  work  of  skinning  commences. 

When  taken  o£F,  the  skins  aVe  salted,  and  sent  home  in  that 
condition.  On  arrival  here,  they  are  properly  cured ;  and  then 
comes  the  preparation  needed  for  their  conversion  into  what  is 
popularly  called  "  seal-skin."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  that 
beautiful  article  of  dress  can  ever  be  manufactured  out  of  the  very 
unattractive  object  the  skin  presents  at  this  juncture.  It  is  hard 
and  xmyielding  as  a  board,  and  the  stiff,  coarse  hairs  cover  the  fur 
so  completely  that  its  very  existence  might  be  unsuspected.  In 
the  trade,  a  full-aged  male  is  called  a  "wig;"  a  female,  "clap- 
match;"  males  not  quite  so  old,  "bulls;"  the  half-grown  of  both 
sexes,  "yearlings;"  tiie  young  of  nearly  a  year  old,  "grey,"  or 
"silvered  pups;"  and,  before  their  coats  are  changed  to  this 
shade,  "  black  pups," 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  separate  the  xmder-fur. 
For  many  years  each  individual  hair  was  plucked  out  severally,  at, 
of  course,  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  imtil  a  lucky 
accident  revealed  to  the  dressers  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  hair 
were  more  deeply  seated  than  those  of  the  fur.  Now,  therefore,  after 
preliminary  prepaiation,  the  skins  are  laid,  hair  downwards,  upon 
a  wooden  block  with  a  curved  surface,  and  pared  down  with  a 
knife  until  the  roots  of  the  hairs  have  been  out  through,  and  the 
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fikia  ia  vei-y  little  thicker  than  a  kid  glove.  AH  the  ooamer  hair 
can  then  be  brnahed  oflf  with  the  baud,  leaving  the  fur,  which  iR 
then  Been  to  be  arranged  iu  small  ciirb<,  of  a  Ugbt  browu  colour. 
varying  uligbtly  iu  aliajy  iu  the  diflereut  pai-ts.  Iu  couseiiueuce, 
uearly  all  "  eeal-tikiu  "  jm  dyvd  before  it  is  sold,  and  in  the  process 
of  dyeing,  tbo  ciu-ls  luituiat  themselres,  and  the  fur  becumes 
ODOOtb  and  ready  for  uiie. 

The  profits  wade  iu  dealing  in  furs  must  be  wurth  liaviug.  The 
of  iMich  Bkiii  that  leaves  ih'i  Pr>'biluv  Islands,  uow  <ivir  main 
I  of  fare,  in  triOing.  The  Govenimeut  of  the  Uiiiti-d  States  iui- 
,'itistnic  areveuuetaxof  two  dollars  a  »kio.  to  wliich  must  be 
idltled  the  coHt  of  the  maiuteuaiice  of  an  (.'Stablishment  in  ho  remote 
a  c^ot :  but  eveu  after  all  aliowancc-H  liave  been  luade  fur  tliis  and 
other  expenses  in  Europe,  the  price  demanded  for  a  jaoket  must 
Htill  be  ix'gardtdafl  extravagant. 

I  have  allnddd  repeatedly  to  the  American  provisions  for  tJie 
presorvatiun  of  seal-hfe  at  the  Prybilovs,  because  they  ie^ch  the 
world  what  niay  bo  done  by  •sensible  regulations.  By  an  Aof  nf 
Oongress,  dated  July  1, 1870,  the  terms  are  settled  upon  which  the 
ialaods  are  leased  for  twenty  years  to  the  "Alaska  Commercial 
Company."  The  rent  is  50,000  dollai-s,  with  a  tax  on  each  skHn  taken. 
ITie  number  that  may  be  killed,  the  time  at  wliich  the  killihg  may 
take  place,  the  sex  that  may  be  Itilled,  are  all  regulated,  and  the  rules 
ar«  strictly  t-iiforcod.  The  result  'w,  that  luiless  Bome  imforeseeii 
disaster,  such  as  a  distemper,  should  befall  the  seals,  the  enter- 
prise \vi\\  be  as  productive  a  ceatury  hence  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day. 

We  had  siixiilur  oppurtunitius  in  the  South  Sea,  where  the 
ialands.  when  first  discovered,  were  to  the  full  as  productive  as 
those  iu  the  Noi-th  Pacific.  ^\luit  did  we  do?  and  iu  justice  to 
ottXBelvcs  let  it  be  added,  wimt  did  tlio  Americans  do  V  We  led 
the  way — they  followed.  In  the  first  two  yeare  of  the  century 
Pinm  found  British  seamen  established  in  Bass'  Strait,  to  ''slay, 
and  filay,  and  slay,"  with  what  ret^ults  I  have  mentioned  above. 
In  1821  and  1822  the  take  of  seals  by  British  sealers  at  the  !Sonth 
Slitillatids  WHH  320,000  for  the  two  years.  Malea  and  females  were 
killed  indiHcrimiijately,  and  the  young  left  to  die.  Then  came  tlio 
Amerioans  to  finish  the  work  tluit  we  had  so  well  begini.  Amunl 
with,  every  engine  of  slaughter  that  ingenuity  could  de^'is'e,  thoy 
enased,  like  the  buccaneers  of  old,  up  and  down  in  the  South  Sea. 
visatiog.  and  Betting  down  upon  their  charts,  ever^'  island,  reef, 
sr  rock.  Everj-  li\"ing  thing  that  had  fur  or  hair  or  blubVier  on  its 
body  they  killed,  until  the  Alahaina  and  the  S/ifnantioaJt  interfered 
with  their  proceedings  so  effectnally  that  it  is  hardly  too  nuich  to 
say  that  those  Confederate  cruisers  saved  tlie  sperm  wlwle,  and 

ler  mammals,  from  immediate  extinction* 
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Seals  had  become  scarce  so  early  as  1835,  when  regular  sealing 
in  large  parties  at  given  locaHties  had  ceased  to  be  profitable. 
Men  were  then  left  to  "  watch  out,"  and  shoot  the  animals  eingly 
as  they  came  on  shore.  Many  a  wild  tale  of  daring  and  suffering 
might  be  told  of  what  these  hunters  endured.  They  existed  alone 
for  months  on  barren  rocks,  almost  inaccessible  from  heavy  sxuf ; 
and  often  perished  of  starvation,  the  ship  from  which  their  supplies 
were  derived  having  been  wrecked  before  she  could  relieve  them. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  auri  sacra  fames  have 
read  a  useful  lesson  to  the  Americans.  They  have  mended  their 
ways,  and  are  now,  as  we  have  seen,  taking  the  lead  in  preserver- 
tion.  From  the  numbers  of  fur-seals  that  arc  said  still  to  exist  on 
certain  islands  in  the  South  Sea.  it  might  be  possible  to  nurse  the 
trade  for  a  few  yeai-s,  imtil  it  had  time  to  recover,  if  no  time  be 
be  lost,  and  if  stem  measures  be  taken,  to  be  sternly  enforced. 

The  sister-traflSc  in  the  skins  of  the  True  Seals  of  the  North  Sea 
is  in  like  danger  of  extinction  from  the  same  causes.  This  subject 
lias  been  dealt  with  of  late  so  ful^,  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
papers,  that  I  need  only  remind  my  readers  of  its  importance. 
We,  who  pride  ourselves  so  much  on  our  humanity,  suffer  bar- 
barities to  be  committed  on  Jan  Mayen  Island  that  would  dis- 
grace a  savage,  and  compared  with  which  the  so-called  "  cruelties 
of  vivisection,"  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  become  kindly 
treatment.  The  crime  will  bring  its  punishment  with  it,  imless 
we  amend  our  ways  speedily,  and  condesceud  to  take  a  lesson 
from  our  Yankee  friends. 

John  Willis  Clabk. 
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THE  critic  who  oaUa  our  atleiitkni  Ui  true  pootiy  does  na  one 
of  tliQ  brat  poBsible  services;  for  no  imagery  derived  from 
iho  beauiy  or  the  bounteouBuess  of  nature — from  poldon  iBlauds 
of  tbu  Ruiieet  or  pearly  dewB  of  dftwn,  fntin  coni,  or  wine,  or 
glowing  fruit — enn  oxpress  too  strongly  the  gi>odlincK8  of  poetiy 
tiiat  is  really  sucb ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  gracious  beneficence 
rf  this  service  ia  the  malefieenee  of  critics  who.  hy  their  wit  or 
their  autliority,  begnile  us  into  reading  atrociously  bad  verse.  If 
1  ever  aaw  atiytliing  in  print  that  dedcrvcd  to  be  characterized  a« 
fttrociowtty  bad,  it  is  the  poetri-  of  Walt  Whitman ;  and  the  three 
critics  of  repute.  Dr.  Dowdcn,  Mr.  W.  Rossolri,  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  have  pi-aii<ed  Itii*  perfonuauces,  appear  to  me  to  b&  pla^'inf^ 
off  on  the  puhlic  a  well-intentioued.  proba!»ly  gXKid-huiuunreU. 
bill  really  cmel  hoas.  I  shall  state  briefly  what  I  found  the 
so-called  poetry  to  be.  presentiug  a  few  8ainple«  of  WliitmanV 
Work:  if  these  are  Biich  as  the  English  public  will  regard  w-itJi 
any  other  feeliuge  but  tconi  anddiegust,  I  for  one  have  mistaken 
the  chamtrtur  of  ray  oountrj'inon. 

The  *'  Leaven  of  OraeB,"  under  which  de*ngnatii)n  Wliitman 
includes  all  his  pocniB,  arc  unUke  anything  else  that  hits  passed 
among  men  aa  pootiy.  They  are  neither  in  rhyme  nor  in  any 
mcoBitro  known  aa  blank  vereo ;  and  they  are  emitted  in  spurts  or 
giuhee  of  onct^ual  length,  wldcli  can  only  by  conrt(.-Hy  be  called 
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lines.  Neither  in  form  nor  in  substance  are  they  poetry ;  tiiey  are 
inflated,  wordy,  foolish  prose  ;  and  it  is  only  because  he  and  his 
eulogists  call  them  poems,  and  because  I  do  not  care  to  dispute 
about  words,  that  I  give  them  the  name.  Whitman's  admirL'rs 
maintain  that  their  originality  is  their  superlative  merit.  I  under- 
take to  show  that  it  is  a  mere  knack,  a  "  trick  of  singularitj*," 
which  sound  critics  ought  to  expose  and  denounce,  not  to 
commend. 

The  secret  of  Whitman's  surprising  newness — the  principle  of 
his  conjurijig  trick — is  on  the  surface.  It  can  be  indicated  by  the 
single  word,  extravagance.  In  all  cases  he  virtually,  or  consciously, 
puts  the  question,  ^Vhat  is  the  most  extravagant  thing  wliich  it 
is  here  in  my  power  to  say  ?  ^Vhat  is  there  so  paradoxical,  so 
hyperbohcal,  so  nonsensical,  so  indecent,  so  insane,  that  no  man  ever 
said  it  before,  that  no  other  man  would  say  it  now,  and  that  there- 
fore it  may  be  reckoned  on  to  create  a  sensation?  He  announced 
himself  as  poet  "vvith  a  contemptuous  allusion — we  shall  see  its 
terms  farther  on — to  those  poets  whose  fame  has  died  lustre  on 
America,  and  he  expressly  declares  war  against  all  regulated  and 
reasonable  things. 

"  I  coufront  poacc,  eccuritj,  and  all  tho  settled  laws,  to  noBettlo  tliem  , 
I  am  Dioro  resolute  bocaiue  all  haro  deuicil  me  than  I  could  ovor  have  been  had  all 

accoptod  mo ; 
I  hood  not.  And  liavo  sever    lioedod,  either  experieaco,    cautioas,   majorities,  nor 

ridicule. 
AuU  the  throiit  of  what  is  called  hell  is  little  or  nothing  to  me; 
And  tho  luro  of  what  is  called  hoaven  is  little  or  Dothing  to  ine," 

Goethe  said  that  tho  assent  of  even  one  man  confirmed  him 
infinitely  in  his  opinion  ;  Whitman  is  only  the  more  percmptorj-  in 
liis  egotism  wlicn  he  finds  that  people  of  sense  disagree  with  him. 
In  spite,  however,  of  liis  Fakir-like  gesticulations,  his  extravagance 
generally  continues  dull. 

"  Diviuo  am  I  iuiiide  and  out,  and  I  make  holy  whatever  I  touch  or  am  touch'd  from ; 
The  RCDut  of  thuito  nmipits,  aroma  finer  than  prayer; 
This  head  more  than  churches,  Bibles,  and  all  the  croods. 
If  I  Moraiiip  one  thing  more  than  another  it  shall  be  tho  spread  of  m^'Own  body  or 

any  part  ol  it." 

Mr.  Koskin  insists  that  there  are  errors  and  blemishes  of  such 
exceeding  and  immedicable  vileneas  that,  if  you  find  a  single 
instance  of  their  occurrence  in  the  work  of  aii  artist,  you  may, 
with  assured  heart,  turn  once  and  for  ever  from  his  pictures,  con- 
fident that,  suice  the  tree  is  corrupt,  its  fruit  will  always  be 
noxious.  Whether  Mr.  Ruskin  is  absolutely  right  as  to  the  fact 
I  shall  not  xmdertake  to  decide ;  but  I  challenge  Professor  Dowden, 
Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  produce,  from  any  poet  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  a  single  passage  so  offensively  silly  as 
the  proceduig.     I  beg  readers  to  force  themselves  to  look  well 
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at  tlio  lilies.  It  is  a  inau  who  taIkH  of  KiniBcIf  as  divine  iiiside 
and  <v\i.t,  and  drireU  naiiaeoiislj'  aboQt  the  scent  of  his  unupits, 
whom  we  an'  callc-d  upon  to  welcome  ns  a  great  poet.  Whitman, 
as  ProiV-»ti«'r  Dowden  will  by-nud-by  attest  for  us,  prints  in- 
companibly  more  indecent  things  than  this,  but  the  woi-ds  are 
thorouglily  characteiiatic.  They  have  exactly  the  origiiiulity  of 
Wliitman,  and  we  cannot  refuae  to  admit  that  they  aie  uui(][U«. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  ertravagances  of  Whitman  ia  ox- 
travagaut  conceit,  and  he  occa^iionally  iudulguH  it  iu  forms  which 
in  Eugloud  would  simply  be  regai-ded  au  evidence  of  idiocy. 

1  mx  ilUiAyiaa  M  tb*  f«ot  of  tb«  grsftl  nuit«n : 

Kotr,  if  oli^blv,  0  thkt  the  (TMt  nuilora  migbt  r«tDni  u.d  aladf  dm  !" 

Much  good  would  it  do  them.  Eq^ually  silly,  but  more  pompoua 
in  its  sillinosH,  ia  what  follows  : — 

" Tlw  moth  KDil  lli«  flab.*'gg«sr»  In  their  plao*  j 
Tlw  vuoii  I  ■««,  Mill  tbtt  aoiis  I  caasot  kpu,  an  io  their  pt&e«; 
The  pAlpftbUt  la  is  Iu  plocA,  &□<!  tlia  Imjulpablo  ia  ia  iu  place," 

Do  men  of  talent  mumble  truisras  like  this !  And  ia  there  any 
excuae  for  anch  prett-'ntiouB  twaddle  after  the  doctriiio  that  every- 
thing is  riglit  in  it«  own  time  and  place  liad  been  «tati-d.  with 
a  pith  and  quaint  humour  not  likely  to  be  surpassed,  by  the  author 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ? 

Whitman's  writiogM  abound  with  reproductions  of  the  thoughte 
of  other  men,  spoiled  by  obtuseness  or  exaggeration.  He  can 
tn  no  case  give  the  finely  currect  application  of  a  principle, 
or  indicate  the  reserve?  and  exccption«  whose  appreciation 
distiugiushes  the  thinker  from  the  dogmatist :  intense  black 
and  glaring  white  are  his  ouly  colours.  The  mysterious  nhajiugg 
of  gi.>od  into  evil  and  evil  into  good,  the  strange  miiigUugs 
of  pain  with  ploasuro  and  of  pleasure  with  pain,  in  the  web  of 
human  afTairs,  have  fiirnit^hcd  n  l.hem<^  for  musing  to  the  deepest 
jniudti  of  our  spocica.  But  problems  that  were  felt  to  be  iu- 
ible  by  Sliakespeare  and  Uootho  have  ntt  ditficuHy  for  this 
Dud  of  the  West.  Extmvagant  optimism  and  extravagant 
peaBUXUBiu.  l>oth  wrung  and  sliallow,  conduct  him  to  "  the  entire 
denial  of  evil"  (the  words  aro  Professor  Dowdcu's),  to  the  osser- 
tiott  that  "tliert*  ia  no  impcrftTtion  in  the  present  and  can  bo 
none  in  tht-  future,"  and  to  the  vociferous  auDOuncemcnt  that 
Boooeas  and  failure  arc  pretty  mncd  tlie  some. 

■*  ILio  jQQ  hiwrl  that  It  <ras  ipiod  to  gain  tho  dty  7 
7«y  ilno  ft  u  good  ia  lidl— (iiinloi  xn  lost  ia  too  tamo  spirit  Id  wbloh  tboj*  an  won. 
,  hii4t  ttuX  ponod  for  th«  <lowi  -, 

l<Un>  throsgli  uf  eiulMu^hiiro*  mj  biwlm  »a\  gayMt  for  thtm. 
VItu  to  tlvMB  vho  hsTe  fkU'df 
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And  to  thoBo  whoM  war-veeaolB  Bank  in  the  BCa  ! 

And  to  tboga  themseWoB  who  sank  in  the  sea ! 

And  to  all  generalB  that  lost  engagements  !  and  all  ovorcome  heroes  ! 

And  t^s  DimiberleBB  unknown  berosB,  equal  to  the  greatoBt  heroes  knoira." 

Mr.  Carlyle'a  lifelong  effort  to  show  that  the  succeBS  of  the  hero 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  proof  that  he  deserved  to  succeed,  has,  it 
seems,  been  a  waste  of  power.  "  Vivas  to  those  who  have 
failed!"  "Hurrah  for  the  gallowe ! "  I  do  not  know  that  a 
better  illustration  could  be  found  of  the  evil  effect  of  Whitman's 
obliterating  extravagance  than  these  lines.  They  contain  the 
blurred  and  distorted  lineaments  of  a  mysterious  and  melancholy 
truth.  Noble  innocence  and  courage  have  been  indeed  laid  low  ; 
beauty  and  virtue  have  in  every  age  been  seen  "  walking  hand 
iu  hand  the  downward  slope  to  death ;"  and  all  hearts  thrill  at 
the  thought  of  murdered  Naboth  and  liis  sons,  and  of  Lear  hang- 
ing over  the  white  lips  of  Cordeha.  But  the  soul  of  the  pathos  in 
all  these  injatancea  Uee  iu  their  exceptional  nature.  It  is  because 
we  feel  that  they  violate  the  law  of  justice,  the  fundamental 
ordinances  of  human  society,  that  they  move  us.  It  is  because, 
whether  from  a  veracious  instinct,  or  from  a  blissful  illusion,  we 
believe  success  to  be  the  natural  reward  of  merit,  and  happiness 
the  natural  guerdon  of  virtue,  that  we  are  agonized  by  the 
death-shrieks  of  Desdemona  or  the  slow  torture  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
If  human  affairs  were  a  mad  welter  of  causeless  failure  and 
unmerited  success,  as  they  are  represented  in  this  passage  of 
Whitman's,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  pathos  either  in  life 
or  in  art. 

Whitman  is  never  more  audaciously  extravagant  than  when 
he  takes  some  well-known  poetical  idea,  and  inflates  it  into 
bombast. 

"DazEliug  and  tremendoas,  how  quick  the  sunrise  would  kill  me, 
If  I  could  not  now  and  alwajs  send  Bunriee  out  of  me." 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  thought  that  our  joy  brightens 
the  summer  flowers,  and  that  our  sorrow  lends  moumfulness 
to  winter's  snow ;  but  it  is  mere  extravagant  nonsense  to  say 
that  sunrise  would  kill  a  man  unless  he  sent  sunrise  out  of  him. 
The  sun  has  been  the  prey  of  poetical  charlatans  time  out  of  mind, 
and  \Vbitman  cruelly  bedrivels  the  long-suffering  luminary: — 

"I  depart  in  air— I  shake  my  white  lockB  at  the  runaway  snn ; 
I  efFiise  my  flesh  in  eddies,  and  drift  it  in  lacy  jagti." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  meaning  Whitman's  ad- 
mirers attach  to  the  second  of  these  lines :  to  my  thinking  it  is 
not  one  whit  more  rational,  and  infinitely  less  amusing,  than 
the  talk  of  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter  in  "  AUce  through  the 
Looldng-Glass." 
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■  Ox*n  IbM  nttle  Um  /oVd  uid  cbsiu,  or  hiU  In  tlu  leiij  aliKiJs  !    WluC  U  tltsl  you 

oxpreiM  in  yirar  eyci  ? 
Il  wtm  to  BIB  mon  llun  all  the  print  I  hsTA  r«a4  in  my  lifo^" 

'Whitman's  eulogists  tell  us  that  he  reads  ShakBpeare.  Homer, 
and  the  Bibk-.  Can  thoy  prttcmi  to  bolieve  it  to  ho  anythiite^ 
l)Ut  faiititstic  aflcctntion  tn  say  that  thoru  is  more  iu  the  eyes  ot 
vxon.  than  in  these-  ?  Whittnan  must  have  bt^eii  conscionsly 
^ectcd  when  ho  wrote  the  words:  thtjy  are  stwpid  as  affectation, 
in(.TecliliI'_'  08  nni-thing  else.  But  the  bnitea  are  rather  a  favourito 
theme  with  our  poet. 

*I  lUnk  I  roolil  him  nad  \\\o  with  uuimab,  Uiey  am  w  pWid  oiid  nlf-cootalaod; 
1  «taoi1  iinil  Inol:  nt  Iheiii  toiiu'  ninl  Iooht, 
TlioT  do  DOt  sweat  and  nbitio  about  tbcir  {■ODditiiM ; 
They  do  not  lie  nw»kc  m  lliu  dnrk  nmi  wMp  for  Uinir  4iiu  ; 
TbtT  do  not  nuVo  mo  irick  dincuFunDg  tli^lr  duty  to  God; 
Not  ona  b  (UMatitfiod— not  ono  i*  demented  intJi  tiko  tnaoiA  n(  ovniog  tbin^i ; 
Kot  o&(>  fcoo-lj  ta  ikn«thAr,  nor  to  hiit  kind  thnt  lirnl  tli^nitandxof  yoiint  ago; 
Kot  ODo  i>  r("t()>NijMo  or  iDduHtriuu*  uvur  lUe  wliolu  oartli." 

Wise  men  hare  long-  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  content  to  leom 
from  the  bee  aiid  the  ant ;  but  neither  the  sa^  of  the  past  nnr 
jp  Rcientific  man  of  thfr  present  can  have  nnrthing  to  say  for 
ich  teaching  as  this  nf  Whitman's.  His  statements  are  neither 
accurate  uor  sagacious;  they  arc  a  confused  ocho,  extrava- 
gantly ahsurilf  of  teachings  wluch  ho  Iws  not  un<lerstood. 
Patiently  and  closely  oW-rvant  of  the  aniuiala,  Mr.  DapA-Iti  and 
kia  foUowen  have  Hllo^^'n  that,  they  are  much  more  like  men  than 
used  to  be  thought;  that  they  have,  iu  g-erm,  almost  all  human 
pMsioDs,  as  well  as  the  lustitutions  of  maniuge  and  property;  that 
tliuy  exhibit  in  a  pronounced  form  the  Iiuman  failings  of  jealousy, 
hatred,  revenge,  and  ciuining.  and  some  faint  adumbration  of  the 
Imiitan  virtm*  of  tendL-rm^ss.  fnitlifulaess,  and  solf-«acrifiee.  But 
il  is  a  wild  caricature  of  Darwin's  teaching  to  panegyrize  tho 
animals  for  thosi>  (|uaHtiei4  in  which  they  are  markedly  below 
Immauity :  ami  theiv  is  curious  infeUcity  in  combining  with  this 
TBpie  panegyric  the  particular  libel  of  charing  them  with  lack 
of  mdnstry.  a  vh-tue  which,  on  pain  of  death,  thej-  are  bound 
Ui  exhibit.  *•  In  heetIc<Iom  ai"e  uo  poor  laws,"  and  the  beast 
that  will  not  seek  its  livelihoud  pciishc«  out  of  hand.  "  Loaimg 
and  making  poetns,"  whieh  Whitman  deecrihes  ns  his  favourite 
modes  "f  i;xifitenc<-,  are  pHvili-ges  or  perversities  peculiar  to 
human  nature.  Nor  wonid  Whitman  have  learned  from  Darwin 
th(-  pitiful  extravagance  of  despising,  or  affecting  to  des])ise, 
bumaii  (pialilivs  for  no  reason.  Riiggf!*t<?d  or  implied,  but  because 
they  are  human.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
be  more  contemptible  fur  men  to  build  t^-mplcs  than  for  crows 
to  build  ne»l» ;  and  sitiee  i(  has  been  in  all  agi-s  and  geiicrations 
a  habit  with  mankhtd  to  discuss  their  duty  to  God.  it  would  have 
bbeu  kwH  inhuinaidy  iusttlcnt  in  Whitmau  to  o\'iucu  some  rc«pcct 
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for  Uie  practic**  tUan  to  say  that  it  ttinis  liira  mck.  The  sneer 
about  -w-Qepmgiii  the  durk  im-  eius  uught  have  been  expressly 
directed  agaioHt  one  of  the  beet  luiowu  vtfrees  of  Go«the,  a  maa 
not  given  to  Heutimeiital  brooding  or  sQlf-qucsUouiug,  but  "who 
knew  that  tears  shed  at  niiduight  on  solitary  beds  are  nut  un- 
pleasing  to  •'  the  heavenly  powers." 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  because  AVltitmau  speaks 
sconiiully  of  duty  tu  God  and  of  bIu,  he  never  praise*  rebgion, 
Self-contradiction  is  one  of  the  oommonest  freaks  of  affectation, 
and  Whitman  never  hesitiLtes  to  contradict  liiinself.  Ho  oscillates, 
in  fact,  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  jiarades  now  this  extrava- 
gance, now  that,  consiBtent  only  in  avoidauce  of  the  golden  mean. 
We  have  seen  that  it  maken  him  uiek  to  hear  men  diBcussing  their 
dnty  to  (rod.  Uis  extravagance  in  its  pious  tune  is  almoet  equally 
offensive. 

''I  M7  (but  tha  real  &ii<l  puruiancnt  ^*nii(inr  «( thoM  SUt«a  mnat  be  tlwir  religi«D  ; 
OtfavrKiMi  ibievi'  ii  no  real  ncd  pnitnant'ct  grandcxir ; 
fNor  clur«etvr,  nor  lifo  worthy  Uio  sum,  wltlioui  religion; 
Not  kad,  nor  nun,  nor  wraiiui,  irithoTit  religioaO" 

This  is  just  as  silly  as  to  praise  pigs  and  foxes  for  not  womhip- 
ping  God.  Here  is  another  illustration  of  "Whitman's  hnlnt  of 
exaggerating  truth  or  hatf-truth  into  falsehood. 

*■  1  bclii>Tc  s  leaf  of  gnds  Is  bo  ]i>n  thAn  tbe  JoBnicy-work  of  \\xt  aton, 
XaA  ltM>  jiuaira  is  equally  pcn-rMt.  ftnd  a  gmin  a(  t>Nn<l,  and  the  egg:  of  tho  wiwn, 
AdiI  Ihat  tiVivtonii  ia  A  c)iof.d*(Curra  for  Ih*  higliiiat. 
And  the  riiuuiiiK  Mncklicrry  wcuUI  ndoni  tlio  piir)i>u.[«  of  henroti. 
And  the  nttrrowoAi  lilngc  Id  mj  baml  paU  lo  acorn  alt  in«hii)f<ry. 
Anil  Uto  cow,  eruui'liiatt  with  (l«|ii'«<aB'j  lieaii.  iiiit|id>ims  any  »tntj«, 
AdcI  a  monaa  i*  mJnu-lit  voongb  to  Ktnggcr  M>xtillicn(  nf  inlli]i]-l«." 

This  is  exceptiomilly  good  for  Whitman.  Sevoral  of  the  lines  hava 
a  picturesque  felicity.  So  recently  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
they  might  have  passed  for  true  science  and  sound  theology ;  but 
progress  in  understanding  the  constitution  of  nature  has  -n-ithin  the 
specified  period  been  uuprectdentedly  rapid;  truths  which,  6ve- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  were  but  as  streaks  of  pale  crimHon  on  the 
horizon,  have  flashed  into  general  leceguition :  and  the  natural 
theology  wliich  rewlled  iu  talk  like  this,  about  the  tmracles  of 
nature  and  the  impotence  of  man,  in  irrevocably  superseded. 
Those  who  hnv*;  read  with  any  carefulness  ia  modem  science 
know  that  throughout  nature  there  is  no  perfection  discoverablo 
by  man  ;  everything  is  in  peipetual  change,  perpetual  movement ; 
and  the  "  type  of  perfect,"  of  w'hich  IMato  dreamed  and  Tennyson 
has  tmng,  can  be  foiuid  neither  in  mouse  nor  in  mountain.  It  has 
been  rccogm7.ed  that  man  invents,  and  that  nature,  wth  her  task 
set  her  at  everj-  point  by  meclianicnl  neceagity^  does  not  invent. 
The  huige  in  the  hand  does  not  put  machinery  to  sconi;  ond 
Hclmholtz,  without  inourring  tho  charge  of  arrogance  from  any 
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scientific  iiuin,  pronounccB  the  eye  an  iiiBhTrrncnt  ■*  full  (if  delV-cte." 
The  line  abnnt  tho  diodbc  comniicing  Bcxdlliuns  tif  infidols  is  a 
mere  platitude  of  the  Idnd  for  which  PaU-y  nucd  Ut  Btaiul  wponsor; 
and  we  havo  to  recollect  that  if  the  RcxtilHonR  of  infidelR,  wheii 
cmivinecd  by  the  miraculous  mouse,  began  to  diBciifis  their  duty  to 
God,  tliey  would  inmiediately  make  Sir.  Whitman  Mcir. 

It  luuBt  be  coufcftfted  tliat  this  la^t  would  hv  a  frame  of  mind 
or  of  body  inneh  mure  euBtutnary  witli  him  thau  tliat  in  which  ho 
poiutB  out  the  uiireaiwiiubleaeiw  <.<f  iuhduls  in  decUiiiug  to  \je 
"  staggored  "  by  mice.  Fierce  disdain  for  fiiith  in  God,  except  as 
a  pliase  of  human  faiic^iTiig.  ii*  I'ue  of  his  recun-eut  niooda,  mid 
ihough  he  may  not  express  it  in  words,  there  is  no  maxim  which 
be  more  energetically  irnfurces  than  this — *-Rfcvercneo  notliiiig." 

OutU-l-iinu  "it  ibo  tUu-t  Iho  old  <iButioil«  hnukrt«r«  1 
Tn-.  :  !r  ihci  i*iuel  (ttni'^iii'ioiu  o(  Jrliovali; 

BtiMii^  Mi.ii-  «i  O'iri*,  Imih.  B>']ii4,  Druiiriiji.  Butlilba  : 

In  my  pcrlfolii-i  piurinj;  Mnnilo  looiic,  AlUUi  oo  n  li-nf,  ihft  ■■nicIHx  ongrnrcd, 

WHIi  Odin  anil  Ibo  hi<lMiii*  M-^kKU.  «nd  eviry  ijol  ani  iiiuigD ; 

Taking  them  all  for  what  Uicy  mi*  worth  uid  not  «  c«Dt  auup," 

■\Vith  a  floui-ish  of  lu'a  pen,  he  aocouiite  for  and  effaces  all 

;gOllR. 

■' Wh«t  Aa  TOD  rinppAhi  I  vmnlil  iatinuta  to  yau  is  «  huDdnKl  imjii.  Imt  tlutt  iiiau  or 

ir»ui4tl  it  »H  l^al  a*  tttnl. 

A»i  ihm  ilier>>  U  if'  '{chI  any  uiorv  iIivIdq  tiiio  I'PQi'wilf  P" 

li  is  poBBible  to  hold  with  candid  intelligence,  and  to  teach 
witlinut  irreverence,  the  doctrine  of  rhon'a  diWnJty.    The  liigher  self 

Mr,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  heroic  in  man  of  Tarlyfo,  the  rifjhdy 
id  perfectly  df-velnped  humanity  of  fJnethe.  may,  wthonr  much 
practical  mischief,  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  pitch  of  woi-ship. 
But  tlttorotically  the innnncRt,  niidpvaftically  tbc  most  perui<ionii, 
of  all  fnitlis  or  iio-fniths,  is  the  crude  self-wovfiliip,  the  deifiratiou 
€tf  the  fro/anniii  riiiijim,  wliich,  in  sn  far  as  il  admits  of  definition,  is 
the  creed  of  AVhitman.  Culil  I  txamintd  his  book.  1  did  not  know 
that  the  most  veu'unouBly  malignant  of  all  political  luid  wh-ioI 
fiillncies — that  '*one  mas  is  as  good  as  another'' — had  been 
di'lilierat'.ly  taugrht  in  print,  "Tlie  messages  of  grtat  pout«."  Mays 
\^'bitniaii.  in  bin  preface,  "to  each  man  and  wtinian  are,  Come 
tA  ua  on  eqnal  temiH — only  then  caa  you  underKtand  us.  Wo 
no  better  tluin  you;  what  we  enclose  you  enclose,  what  we 

i>y  yon  may  enjoy.  IHd  you  suppose  there  coiUd  lie  only 
ODC  Supreme}  Wc  affirm  there  cau  be  uuuunibcrod  anpromee, 
ihod  that  one  does  not  countei-vail  another,  any  more  than  one 
syeai^t  counten-aik  another;  and  that  men  can  be  ^ood  or 
^nnd  only  of  the  conBciousnesB  of  their  supremacy  wthin  thrm." 
Xeitherin  Goetbe  nor  Carlyle  wll   Whitman   find  anything  but 
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dotoBtation  for  the  sentiment  of  these  words.  Those  men  might 
teach  hero-worehip ;  he  teaches  self-worship  and  fool-worship. 
Goethe  said  that  poets  raised  men  to  the  gods,  and  brought  down 
the  gods  to  men ;  but  that  every  man  was  himself  as  good  as  either 
god  or  poet,  Goethe  would  have  denied  with  keenest  brilliancy 
of  scorn.  Carlyle  bade  men  reverence  the  hero,  discern  the  heroic 
in  man  as  constituting  his  true  majesty,  detect  and  honourit  under 
all  disguises,  refuse  to  accept  any  sham  heroism,  however  dignified, 
in  its  place ;  but  so  disgusted  was  he  to  find  that  his  unmasking 
of  sham  kings  and  nobles  was  being  mistaken  for  a  doctrine  of 
anarcliic  levelling  and  the  kingship  of  blockheads  and  scamps, 
that,  in  too  violent  recoil,  he  has  latterly  insisted  that  the  rule 
of  one  despot  is  better  than  that  of  multitudinous  fools,  each 
fool  proclaiming  liis  own  "  supremacy."  It  is  because  of  their 
subtle  and  pervasive  flatter}'  of  the  mob  that  Whitman's  writings 
are  not  harmless  as  they  are  worthless,  but  poisonously  immoral 
and  pestilent. 

Whitman  is  an  intrepid  destroyer  of  other  people's  thoughts, 
but  he  sometimes  speaks  a  language  wholly  his  own.  No  other 
human  being  would  have  said  tliis  about  "  touch :" — 

"  Blind,  loving,  wicstling  touch  I  shoathM,  hooded,  aluirp-tooth'd  touch  ! 
Did  it  mnko  tou  nclie  »a.  bavin^  mo  ? 

Partinft,  tiai;k'd  by  arriving — porpetu.il  payment  of  porpetoal  loan ; 
Rich,  ahoivoring  rain,  and  rccompL-nse  richer  nftonvard : 
Sprouts  take  nod  nccuniulatc — stand  by  the  curb  prolific  Mid  Tital : 
LandiJcapeH,  pi-ojcctcd,  niast^ aline,  tull-sized,  and  golden." 

Thoughts  quite  his  own  being  rare  with  him,  he  hugs  them 
accordingly.  No  one,  I  suppose,  \vill  dispute  his  paternity  of  the 
thought,  or  rather  the  conceit,  that  grass  is  "  the  beautiful  uncut 
hair  of  graves."  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  far-fetched  and  stupid 
conceit,  but  it  might  have  passed  without  blame  in  half  a  line,  if 
the  i-eader's  imagination  had  been  left  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Whitman  wire-draws  it  thus : — 

"  Tomlevly  will  I  nao  you,  curiint;  Krass 
It  nwy  bo  you  trnnwpiro  from  tlic  breastB  nf  young  men  , 
It  iiiiit  bo  if  I  hiid  known  them  I  would  have  loved  them  ; 
It  limy  be  you  are  from  old  people,  nnil  from  women,  and  from  offspring  taken  out  ot 

their  mothers'  Inps, 
'i'hiN  gnvHB  is  very  dark  to  lie  from  the  white  hcnda  of  old  mothers ; 
Il;irki!r  than  the  coIoui'li>>s  lieanU  of  old  men  ; 
l>:irk  to  eomo  from  under  tint  fniut-red  roofM  of  mouths. 
n,  I  pcreeivo  after  all  so  many  uttering  tonpics! 
Aud  I  perceive  tlioy  do  not  come  from  the  roofa  of  mouths  for  nothing." 

If  this  is  not  mawkisli  there  is  no  passage  known  to  me  in 
Uterature  deserving  to  be  so  characterized. 

AVhitman's  **  poetry "  contains  a  vast  deal  about  himself.  **  I 
celebrate  myself,"  he  frankly  remarks.  He  professes  to  "inaugu- 
riite"  a  refigion,  of  which  the  one  duty,  the  sole  worship,  is  to 
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iie  tUe  '■  dear  love  of  comrades,**  and  ho  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  a  founder  uf  a  new  ohurolu 

*Ko  dftintjr  doJca  qffoltnam  I ; 
Bmnlail,  ■unbnml.  KTa^>ii«olio(l,  forUddinh*,  I  liava  urrivr-l. 
To  be  wivBtlciI  witii  as  I  pn«a,  Icr  tbe  »olUl  prli«ft  of  the  uulvono ; 
For  Kucti  I  kfiard  whoovat  cnn  pcruTtTO  to  win  tbcra." 

The  two  last  Uuea  cither  mean  nothing  at  all,  ur  aimouuco  that 
Whitman  is  a  god.    ^\^Iit;h^'ver  alternative  is  chosen,  the  man  is 
a  deinonHtmted  qnack. 
Taku  another  piece  of  self-portraiture. 

"  Surn  u  U»>  mart  urbiia  larc,  plnnib  in  tho  npri^hU,  will  mtralM,  ImMd  in  tba 

Sl«iit  M  « ItoTMi,  iffMtJADiite,  hawrhtr.  dMlrliuiI, 
I  BUd  lh»  uiyMflry.  licrc  *p  alnnd." 

Lre  these  tlie  wonls  of  a  Bane  man  ?  Is  there  common  sense  in 
kving'  that  you  stniul  plunih  in  tho  aprighl-s,  well  entretied, 
strong  aa  a  horse,  elcctriciil.  and  side  by  side  with  a  mystery? 

If  thuru  is  anything  in  A\niiTnjan  decideilly  better  than  mere 
extravagant  afffctatiun,  anHliing  that  niay  claim  the  dignity  of 
Irgitiinate  mannerism,  it  is  a  ctriain  fi-i-ling  for  magnitude,  an 
amplittide  of  mental  vision  and  descriptive  grasp.  America  ho 
diocems  to  be  n  verj'  large  place,  the  United  Stntcs  a  republic  of 
federated  nations,  the  Miwrissippi  an  immense  river ;  and  he  is 
impreased  with  the  idea  that  a  specially  rftdmidant  and  sonorotw 
style  is  appropriate  to  these  conditions.  This  feeling  for  magni- 
tude might  be  uf  value  if  associated  with  consummate  power,  if 
dominated  by  a  fine  sense  of  proportion,  grace,  and  order.  But  aa 
itch  of  bugoufss  lias  much  mure  frt.-qnt*ntly  opt-d  than  e^^denced 
the  stn-nglU  of  genius.  Every  ouo  familiar  with  the  Iiistoi-y  of  art 
is  awart*  that  a  multitude  of  bad  paiuturs  have  betrayed  their 
badness  by  spasmodic  aspiration  after  bigness,  vapouring  about 
their  capacity  to  rival  Aiigelu  and  Tiutoi-ot,  if  they  had  only  walls 
brge  enough  to  display  their  conceptions.  When  tliey  were  per- 
mitted to  work  on  tlieir  chosen  scale,  they  did  nothing  but  smear 
acres  of  canvas.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  tho  memory  of  Barry 
or  Haydoii  to  oo«n>are  thein  with  Walt  Wliitman ;  but  tho  long 
liirtii  vi  names,  the  auctioneer  catalogMCs.  tho  accumulation  of 
words  out  of  all  jiroportion  to  ideas,  which  nialu^  up  tho  body  of 
Whitman's  poems,  recall  their  vain  attempt  to  prove  themselves 

eat  painters  by  using  very  large  brushes  anil  filling  very  large 
fmmes.  Aniitniaii,  however,  must  speak  for  himself.  Hero  is  part 
iif  a  birdVeye  view  with  which  he  favours  us  of  sailors  and  their 
doings  tliroughout  the  world  : — 

**  I  hctialil  tli4  ntBrinora  of  Uio  «corl>I ; 

V _...  ;,.  .f,,.,...     JHKua  In  llie  uinlit,  wl(U  ibr  «iitcb  «n  tlio  look-oot  t 

ily^-Muin  wiUi  (.■onU!;kiaB  <li<i«aws. 
:  M«aBMihi|M  of  lite  world,  souie  io  clutton  ia  port,  «oni«  on  tlwir 
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Scmw  d(mbl«  tfa»  Cnpo  of  Sbuns— aomo  C«pe  Tenlo,  oUien  Cape  Ouardafu).  Bi->d,  or 

BaJsdoM ; 
Otherv  DoDdr*  Hrad— ollicra  |ki»  ih*   Stmitu  of  Stmdn — otbct*  Cape  IjDpnlfcii — 

o\hen  Botmng's  Straits ; 
Otti«r»  Cmw.  Horn— othrm  muI  tho  Unit  i>l  Mexico,  or  along  Cuba,  w  Hayll— otbora 

Bailwan  ^j,  cr  BciIHd'ii  Baj; 
Otiien  p>M  tha  Stniiia  of  DoT«i^-oUu»ra  enlw  tlio  Wn»U— otlwm  the  Friai  of  Snlnay 

— «lbcr«  ro(ic>)  t»iH'  Cl'wr— otbf-rs  Uiw  IjumJ"*  Knds 
Otkem  Iravflrm'  th«T  '/.ayAur  Zih",  or  tLo  Scbi-lill ; 
Oihora  mU  to  tbe  «j]Ut«  iinJ  *utmopi'ti  at  SblcIt  Hook  ; 
OOmts  to  tb«  comon  and  gonn  W,  Oibralmr,  or  liiu  Daolimvlle* ; 
Otlwn  Ktornl;  pnsli  tlioir  wny  thron^b  the  northtim  winUT-pacIiB ; 
Othen  dMcond  or  wtcnnd  tlxt  Obi  cr  thc^  Lmo  ; 

Odien  tho  NlK'f,  or  Ibu  Coii)ii>— oth«r«  tb»  laduH,  the  BarampiiotcT  lUld  Cuiiboilia  t 
Others  vait  at  Iho  whnrvcfl  ol  ^rnnbattas,  Bttiiiu'd  up,  rend;  to  aliul ; 
Vr'itit,  Knift  and  swarthy,  in  th(^  porta  of  AnatnUU; 
Wail  at  Liverpool.  OIuikuw,  Dublin,  Miirw>iUoii,  Liiiboa,  NVplea, 
UMDlmrir,  Br«m«o.  Boriloanx,  Xhfi  \i*^av.  Copcuhagvu ; 
Wait  at  Va]p«rait>o,  Rio  Jimeiro,  Paiuiiiui ; 
Wait  at  Uirir  mooringo  nt  BfiHton,  l*hila(b'lphia,  IlattlniaTC, 
Gmrlvatai),  Now  Orieana,  0*lTmton.  Sau  l-'i-aUL-)itc<i." 

In  agea  when  the  science  of  geography  wiia  in  its  earliest  dawn 
— wht*n  not  one  man  in  ten  Iheuwind  had  heard  of  t«nvns  or  rivers 
heyond  the  frontiers  of  hin  owti  province — a  catalogue  of  immee 
and  eoiintricB  might  be  what-oiJy  a  pre-eminently  well-iufumied 
poet  could  give,  and  whnt  everj'  iutellig^ent  liHtener  wonld  appre- 
ciate and  adiuire.  Many  intei-L-stp,  beaideB  those  of  geopntphical 
curiosity.  intereBts  of  a  patriotic  and  claunish  nature,  enltanced 
the  eager  fascination  with  wliich  the  old  Greeka  lieard  the  names 
of  the  nations  that  sent  «hip«  to  Troy-  or  of  the  portfi  at  which 
Jason  or  UlyBses  touched.  Bnt  any  boy  or  girl  of  twelvt-,  who 
can  HpcU  namea  of  places  on  a  map  and  write  tltem  downi  on  a 
page,  couhl  fill  a  vohimc  with  mich  descriptive  lines  aa  these  of 
Whitinan'B.  Observe,  there  is  no  concatenation,  no  ordered 
Btqncncr.  no  rjiiickening  or  ilhiminating  thought,  in  the  list.  Tho 
conceptiiin  uf  a  coherent  and  reasoned  accoutit  of  the  water-waj's 
of  the  world,  on  the  principle  either  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment or  their  commercial  or  political  impoi-tance,  is  beyond  him. 
Nothing  conld  be  more  void  of  wgnificance  tlian  his  tlirowing 
together  tlic  Wa«h  and  the  Frith  of  Solway  instead  of  the 
Thames,  tlie  Severn,  the  Mersey,  or  the  Clyde,  by  way  of  uidi- 
cating  the  marine  activity  of  Britain.  There  is  no  canse  why 
Bristol  and  London  should  not  be  named  as  well  as  Glasgow  and, 
LiverpooL  The  thing,  nt  fact,  could  not  be  done  more  brainlessly. 
A  poor  piece  of  mannerism  at  best,  it  is  hero  wretchedly  worked, 
and  though  Whitman  eometimcs  executes  it  with  less  duhiees, 
this  ia  a  fair  average  sample  of  his  euccesa.  Wben  we  consider 
that  nine-tenths  of  AVliitinan's  poeti^'  consista  of  these  catalogues 
— that  they,  in  fact,  eonstitnte,  in  respect  both  of  manner  and  uf 
mutter,  one  of  the  diftertnliating  eletnenfa  in  his  work — it  will  be 
seen  that  no  small  importance  attaches  to  tho  fitcitity  of  tho 
artifice.    It  ia,  in  fact,  tlie  most  chihliclily  easy  of  all  artifioos. 
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ThifiV  of  the  mnterialu  afforded  f«r  mch  compilflHon  in  th«o 
days.  Every  town  t-uiitainB  a  library  in  wliicli  there  are  diction- 
aries of  claeeical  untiiiiiity.  translatioue  from  foreign  laagtiagea. 
traveUerB'  volumes  on  eveiy  country  under  tlie  sun.  Every  daily 
newspaper  contains  correKpoudeuce  fiU(.*d  ivith  the  moBt  pic- 
turesque and  exciting  dcliiilB  the  corrcspondout  can  rake  together. 
There  ia  absolutely  nolhing  in  Wlutnian's  Ust*  that  you  could  not 
match  after  a  few  hours"  turning  over  of  the  leaves  of  Lemprierre, 
Livingstone,  l)u  Cliaillu,  Kiguier,  or  a  few  volumes  of  any  one  of 
fifty  encyclopajdiae.  The  world  co\;Id.  on  these  terms,  be  filled 
with  poetrj',  if  it  were  not  an  absurdity  to  apply  the  name  to 
rant  and  nibbi«li.  Having  got  at  his  secret,  you  soon  learn 
to  take  stock  of  the  American  bard.  Almost  anything  ■will  do  t«) 
Btart  him  off  in  hiH  jingle,  iir  uU  roads  will  suit  if  you  don't  want 
to  go  anywhere  in  particular,  bnt  merely  to  raiee  a  dtiHt.  Take, 
for  example,  the  glorioiiB  buret  of  noise  which  breaks  from  the 
minstrel  whoa  he  inentionR  tho  broad-axo. 

Tli>.-  h>IhI  fortwt  gtTcK  fluid  atterancva; 

Tli-y  iiiiuhU-  f.Tlii,  tJiwy  ri*o  aintl  iona, 

Wni.  t«Dt,  Luvlintft  Mirvoy, 

Ra;!.  liliiiich,  piolt.  crovbAf,  Apulfi, 

Shinpfe,  rail,  (irtip,  wsinsool,  jiimb,  Utb,  pnni^l,  (r»Wi", 

Citadel,  iviliDg,  valoi^a,  tt^mlKuiy,  oiifitu,  exLJbiliuu,  bouMi.  llbtarj, 

Comioi',  IruUi*,  i>j]s&ti.'r,  IhUpdiit,  window,  iltaltr^r,  tunwt,  porch, 

H<ir,  Take,  i'it«b-ri)rh.  jx-ui^il,  ira^-oo.  alnlT,  mw,  jnirlc-pliinc.  ninllcd,  wi-^a,  ronn<!«, 

ClMir,  tub,  hoop,  Inblo,  winkrt,  xajif,  uniUi.  tloor, 

Work-boK,  i'lii-«i,  »tiiij>;'cl  m«lrumwiit,  boat,  Iraint^,  and  wbmt  not," 

What  not,  indeed  i  Tliere  is  no  assigTiable  reason  why  every- 
thing elfip  tliat  ever  was  made  of  wood  might  not-  be  added.  Bnt 
why,  it  18  relevant  to  aftlc,  ^ve  these  ?  Ought  exprcBsion  to  liavo 
no  relation  to  sense'?  Ought  wor<ls  t(i  have  no  proportion  in 
ideas  .'  Ih  there  any  definition  of  linguistic  sillineRs.  of  verbiages  of 
hopelfSBly  bad  writing,  more  just  thfin  that  which  tnmB  npon 
extension  of  sound  witlimit  corresponding  extension  of  meaning? 
Ajid  this  is  what  Mr.  W.  Roseetti  publishes  in  England  with 
eulogistic  preface  I  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  we  are 
commanded  to  receive  as  the  i-lij-tlunic  utterance  of  Western 
democracy,  the  voice  of  America  I  It  is  pleaimig  to  reflect  that,  if 
people  like  such  pric-try.  they  may  have  plenty  of  it.  Eveiy 
auctioneer's  clerk  will  be  a  poet  of  the  new  era.  Suppose  the 
subject  to  be  "Occupations" — a  poetical  subject  enough.  >Vho 
doe«  not  see  bow  the  bard  of  democracy  woiild  begin  setting  it  to 
music  *      Here  goes  : — 


"  on-work",  ■nk-work«,  wIiit«-1<?«L'l  werk«,  the  sagar-liouM,  ikum-MW*,  ilw  tr>^t-tDUl«, 
and  (uctono* : 
SUmv-c^ittin^,  olutpul;  triinmlngA  for  fa^wlri  or  wiortow   or  door-linlcln.  tlic  raollct, 
tbn  UMtl>-obiM>),  tb«  Jib  to  prntect  Ut«  Ibnaib.'* 
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Is  this  not  up  to  Whitman's  mark  %  Is  it  not  the  genuine  gurgle 
of  the  democratic  CaataUa  ?     Listen  : — 

"  Leather-drosaiog,  coacb-malcing,  boiler-making,  ropo-tniating, 
DiBtilUng,  sign-ptvinting,  time-bnmiag,  cotton-pioking, 
Electro-plating,  elootro-typing,  atorootyping." 

The  enlightened  reader  doubtless  asks  for  more ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
oblige  him : — 

"The  pons  of  live  pork,  tbo  killing-b&mtnor,  the  bog-hook, 
Tho  Bcalder'B  tub,  gutting,  tlio  cutter's  cleKver,  the  pftcker'a  suol, 
And  the  plenteous  wintor-nork  of  pork-packiog." 

Am  I  outrageously  caricatm-ing  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Dowden,  Mr. 
Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  %  Every  line,  or  rather  eveiy  amor- 
phous agglomeration  of  broken  clauses,  is  "Whitman's  own.  Page 
after  page  of  the  like  wiE  be  found  flung  together  in  what  he 
calls  a  "Carol  of  Occupations."  Mr.  Rossetti  expresses  majestical 
pity  for  us  if  we  have  no  ear  for  such  music.  Time  was  when 
Knglishmen  knew  quackery  when  they  saw  it. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  on  the  terms  and  by  the  methods  of 
which  we  are  now  able  to  form  some  idea,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  multiplying  the  number,  or  expanding  the  dimensions,  of 
^Vhitman's  works.  They  are  the  most  flag^nt  and  offensive 
example  ever  met  with  by  me  of  big  badness  trying  to  palm  itaeli 
off  as  great  excellence.  Quantity  of  production  is  without 
question  one  index  of  power;  and  it  is  true  not  only  that  the 
poet  who  produces  a  hxmdred  immortal  poems  is  greater  than 
the  poet  who  produces  one,  but  that  the  hand  of  the  great 
aiiist  has  a  sweep  and  freedom,  corresponding  to  the  large- 
ness of  scale  on  which  he  hkes  to  work.  No  ailist  whose  charac- 
teristic pictures  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  lens — though 
he  paiut,  fold  for  fold,  on  the  Hmbs  of  Titania,  the  woven 
air  of  Cashmere — is  a  gi'eat  artist.  But  it  is  equally  true,  and  it 
is  much  more  apt  to  be  forgotten,  tliat,  throughout  nature  as 
Itnown  to  man,  the  transition  from  inorg^anic  to  organic,  and 
from  i-uder  foms  to  finer  fonus,  is  from  largeness  to  smalluess. 
A  bird  is  a  more  exquisite  piece  of  nature's  workmanship  tlian  a 
ineg^losaurus.  And  if  amount  of  work  is  one  measure  of  great- 
ness, there  is  perhaps  no  test  of  the  quahty  of  genius  so  sure  as 
(rapacity  to  excel  within  naiTow  hmits.  A  weak  artist  may  mask 
iiis  weakness  by  slio'wing  us  enormous  limbs  a-sprawl  on  ceilings, 
but  only  a  consununate  artist  will  conceive  and  execute  a  faultless 
vignette.  You  might  suspect  sham  work,  random  smudging  and 
brush-flingiug,  in  Turner's  great  stonns,  or  bUlowy  plains,  or 
crowding  hills,  or  scarlet  and  golden  sunsets ;  but  you  leam  to 
tnist  them  when  the  same  hand  traces  for  you  the  shadows,  and 
touches  for  you  the  rose-buds,  in  that  garden  arbour  which  forms 
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rne  of  ihe  miuor  ilhifitratioiiB  to  Rojijf  raV  iiofiinB,  or  when  it  worku 
into  a  few  square  uurhcH,  with  tiny  flowcr-fKits  in  fairy-like  rowH, 
and  gcra-liko  biiniifiliiiig  of  flowf  [--peluls,  a  perfect  piutiire  of  the 
conscrx-ntorj' at  Fariiley.  All  art  \vlii{rli  in  groni  iii  (pmlityiis  well 
aa  in  quantity  pn-supposeH  Biirli  work  as  wo  have  in  THni«;i-'8 
drawing  of  Faniley  connervator}'.  Turner  could  not  have  given 
the  niisty  curve  of  his  Iionzonti,  ihr  persppctive  nf  his  riveiv 
winding  in  the  distance,  unless  he  had  gone  through  sucli 
work  M  ia  attested  in  the  minute  drawinfs;;  and  if  you  take  any 
ten  pages  in  CarlyleV  greatest  hooks,  in  his  "French  Rcvohition," 
or  his  "  Cromwell;'  and  examine  them  by  rcfei'ence  to  the  souroes, 
you  %vill  find  that,  broad  and  bold  as  is  his  touch,  magnificently 
free  as  is  his  sweep  of  hand,  he  has  been  ns  strennonsly  careful  in 
the  preliminary  mastery  of  detail*  as  was  Turner  in  coauiug  the 
grammar  of  his  art.  Magnitude  mthout  worth,  breadth  of  stale 
without  fiucueK*  of  execution,  is  the  ix-fuge  of  uspiriug  aud  im- 
modest iucompeteuce  both  in  paiutiiig  aud  lu  literature. 

But  we  must  devote  more  parbcuUr  atteutiou  to  what  Whit- 
man's admirers  have  to  *ay  in  his  favour.     ^Ve  are  met  at  tliu 
outset  by  tlio  circumstance  that  they  make  ndmissious  of  a  dis- 
paraging nature,  such  as  no  critical  advocates  ever  made  on  behalf 
of  their  client.     They  enable  me,  to  my  exiremo  satisfaction,  to 
refer  judge  and  jury  to  them  on  certain  points  which  it  would 
ot]ier\vise  have  beeii  impowible   for  me   to  make   an  English 
audience  understand,     (flotation  uf  much  that  is  most  charae- 
terislic  in  Whitman's  writings  is  out  of  the  question,  aud  I  am 
not  equal  to  the  task    of  making  descriptian   do  the  work  of 
uplc.      '•  If  there    be  any    class   of  subjecte,"  says  Profoaaor 
iwden,  "  which  it  is  more  truly  natural,  more  truly  human  uot  to 
^eak  of.  than  to  speak  of  (such  speech  producing  self-consciouii- 
jiliess,  whereas  |wirt  of  our  nature,  it  may  bo  maintained,  is  healthy 
*fmly  while  it  lives  and  moves  in  holy  hlindness  and  unconsciousness 
of  self),  if  there  be  any  sphere  of  silence,  then  Whitman  has  been 
■  guihy  of  invading  that  sphere  of  silence."'     This  is  a  felicitously 
■'Correct  account  of  what  Whitman  has  done ;  and  most  readers 
TriH,   I   think,   agree   with  me   timt   it   is    a    grave   offence,  aii 
nbominablf  hlnndpr.      The   man  who  does  not  know  what   to 
fpeak  of,  and  what  not  to  s^ieak  of,  is  unfit  for  society  ;  and  if  he 
put*  into  his  books  what  even  he  would  not  dare  to  say  in  society, 
his  ho.tks   cannot  be  fit   fur    circulation.      JCs  Dr.  Dowden  Iwm 
di'&ied  for  ws  the  natxire.  he  ^^■ill  also  kindly  tell  us  the  extent,  t»f 
Whitman's  offence  against  civilized  manners.     "  \Miitman,"  sjiys 
I>r.  Dnwdeti,  '"iu  a  few  passages  falls  below  humanity — falls  even 
holow  the  modesty  of  brutes."     This  is  strictly  true;  and  would,  1 
■nbmit,  bo  cuoagh  to  sink  a  ship-load  of  poems  with  ten  tuncH  tlte 
merits  of  Whitman's;  and  although  1  fJiall  uotsay  that  be  often 
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faDs  below  tiie  modesty  of  bratee,  I  do  say  that,  not  iu  a  few  but 
in  many  paasages,  he  is  senselessly  fouL  Bnt  *'it  ought  not," 
pleads  Professor  Dowden,  "  to  be  forgotten  that  no  one  asserts 
more  Btrennously  than  does  Whitman  the  beauty,  not  indeed  of 
asceticism,  but  of  holiness  and  healthiness,  and  the  shameful 
ugliness  of  unclean  thought,  desire,  and  deed."  If  such  were  his 
thcor}',  the  less  pardonable  would  be  his  practice;  bnt  the  truth — 
to  which  the  critic's  generosity  seemB  to  blind  him — is  that  Whit- 
man has  no  fixed  theoiy.or  settled  practice  in  this  or  in  any  other 
case,  but  confounds  good  and  bad,  delightful  and  disg^usting, 
decent  and  indecent,  in  his  chaotic  extravaganza.  He  may  be 
foul  on  one  page  and  condemn  himself  for  being  so  on  another, 
just  as  he  may  say  on  one  page  that  there  can  be  no  man  ctr 
woman  without  religion,  and  on  another  that  it  makes  him 
rack  to  hear  people  discussing  their  duty  to  God.  Mr.  Rossetti 
puts  in  the  plea  that  eminent  writers  of  all  ages  have  sinned  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  Whitman.  He  cites  no  passages,  names  no 
authois,  and  I  content  myself  with  affirming  generally  that  his 
plea  cannot  be  sustained.  There  is  no  author  of  reputation  of 
whom  Dr.  Dowden  could  say  that  he  sinks  in  immodesty  below 
the  brutes.  And  there  is  no  author  whatever  who,  like  Whitman, 
in  indecent  from  mere  extravagance  and  affectation.  They  all 
give  us  something  to  redeem  what,  nevertheless,  are  blots  on  their 
work.  Chaucer  is  gross,  but  he  has  humour ;  Fielding,  bnt  he  has 
■wit ;  ^Miitmau  has  no  fun  iu  him.  Homer  is  never  gross  ;  he  has 
a  vehement  sympathy  with  all  natural  joys,  and  there  is  no 
monastic  coldness  in  his  description  of  the  embraces  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or  of  the  ivory  bed  of  Ulysses ;  but  he  ia  the  gentleman 
always,  less  than  the  gentleman  never;  and  his  heroes,  though 
tliey  may  kill  mutton,  never  infringe  that  first  law  of  good 
niannere  which  we  have  heard  Dr.  Dowden  define.  Had  Whitman 
ventured  upon  the  hundredth  part  of  his  grossness  in  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks,  he  would  have  been  cudgelled  more  cordially 
than  Thcrsitea. 

On  the  intellectual  side.  Whitman's  critics  make  admissions 
which  are  almost  as  strange  as  that  which  certifies  his  occasional 
descent,  in  moral  respects,  below  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Dr. 
Dowden  speaks  of  "the  recurring  tendency  of  his  poems  to 
become  catalogues  of  persons  and  things."  It  is  curious,  by  the 
way,  that  our  baiM's  panegyrists  cannot  speak  of  him  without 
using  language  that  sounds  hke  irony.  "Selection,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  "  seems  forbidden  to  hiiYi ;  if  he  names  one  race 
of  mankind,  the  names  of  all  the  other  races  press  into  his  page ; 
if  he  mentions  one  trade  or  occupation,  all  other  trades  or  occu- 
pations follow."  Exactly  ;  but  it  used  to  be  understood  that  the 
poet  was  bound  not  only  to  apply  tbe  process  of  selection,  but  of 
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HcIccHou  BO  sejirching  and  so  koiMi  tliat,  like  drom  Aiitt  tAttg  from 
metal  place<l  in  a  furnace  boated  sevenfold,  every  imperfection 
vraa  purged  away  by  it,  and  only  the  fine  stream  of  liquid  gold 
flowed  out.  "  Writing  don-ii  the  headingfl  of  a  trader  director)-," 
says  Dr.  Dowdcn  again,  "is  not  poetry.''*  No.  "But  this,"  he 
adds  "i«  what  Whitman  nevt^r  does."  I  respectfully  insist  that 
it  i*.  a  liteiul  desrription  of  what  Wntman,  on  Dr.  Dowdens  uwu 
tfhowing,  frequently  does;  but  Professor  Dowden  must  admit,  at 
least,  that  there  are  no  other  ooDii>OHitiou8  pns^iug  current  as 
poetry-  of  -wliich  he  would  have  thought  it  neccBSitiy  to  make  the 
remark.  He  stiites  that  "  the  logical  faculty  is  abu<int  an  oflence 
to  Whitman,"  and  owub  to  nuspecting  that  his  matter  belongs  at 
times  rather  to  chnos  than  to  coAinos,  and  that  his  fonu  coitc- 
ipoiids  to  his  matter.  But  of  all  the  conceaaionR  made  by  \^''hit- 
man's  culoj^te,  one  tendered  by  Mr.  Koa»ctii  pleaacB  me  most. 
"Eiieh  of  Wliitmarrs  poems  is,"  ho  saj-s.  *'a  inenBtmnm  saturnted 
witb  form  in  solution."  To  thin  1  expheilly  KiiUBi!ribi! ;  when  the 
Holutiuu  cryBtulIizcfj,  it  will  be  time  to  inquiro  whether  tlio  ciystnU 
are  poetr)*.     A  marble  statue  in  a  statii  of  (tt>hitio]i  is  mu(L 

We  find,  then,  that  the  gentlemen  who  pi-opose  to  assign  Whit- 
rnauB  writings  a  place  of  honour  in  the  literature  of  the  world 
admit  that  logic  is  an  nffonco  to  him,  that  his  matter  is  occa- 
RionaUy  chaotic,  that  the  form  of  hjg  poems  is  "form  in  solution," 
and  that  his  immodesty  passes  the  immodesty  of  brutes.  lta\Tng 
n-achod  this  point,  might  we  not  expect  to  be  told  that  the  right 
thing  to  do  wrh  his  productions  is  to  cast  them  away,  accepting, 
with  philnsopliical  resiguotion.  the  implied  suggestion  as  to  tlieJr 
trfrjitnient  made  by  the  poet  himself,  in  the  most  reasonable  of  all 
hi*  prophecies? — 

••  I  beqacftth  mymll  lo  Uie  diit 

If  70a  wutt  iii«  ngsiii,  log):  Tor  ata  an<lvr  jovr  hoot-«ole*.'* 

But  Wliitman's  admirera,  of  courae,  refuse  to  take  the  hint. 
nd  wc  are  bound  to  give  thein  aiidienoi--  when  they  attempt  to 
jve  that  the  impaialleled  concessions  they  havo  imule  as  to  his 
deft-et^  are  more  than  balanced  by  his  merit*.  The  main  gnmnd  on 
wliidi  ihey  commend  Whitman  is.  that  ho  has  at  Inst  founded  a 
diiChictively  American  school  of  poetiy.  The  new  world,  argues 
Dr.  Dowden,  may  be  expected  to  give  birth  to  "literary  and 
artistie  forms  conesp-judiug  t"  itself  in  strangle  novelty."  to  "a 
fauna  and  Bora  other  than  the  European,"  requiring  a  new  nomeu- 
cLiture,  like  other  American  things — ■'  hickory."  for  example,  and 
.  !.■'  L,'-l>iid."  Auiericiin  democracy  behig  a  great,  new,  un- 
'  I  l  thing,  with  faults  enough,  but  yet  de«erving  recog- 
nilioa  and  respect,  the  poet  of  jWcrican  democracy  may. 
in  like   iiiannor»  tliough   his  works  arc   surprising   and  q^(^a- 
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tionable,  deserve  applause.  Whitman  himself  set  out,  as  was 
mentioned,  with  a  deteimination  to  write  differently  from  bis 
contemporaries  and  predecessors.  The  American  poetry  wliich 
he  foimd  existing  was,  he  intimated,  "  either  the  poetry  of  an 
elegantly  weak  sentiraentalism — at  bottom  nothing  but  maudlin 
puerilities,  or  more  or  less  musical  verbiage,  aiising  out  of  a  life 
of  depression  and  enervation  as  their  result — or  else  that  class  of 
poetry,  plays,  &c.,  of  wliich  the  foundation  is  feudalism,  witli  its 
ideas  of  lords  and  ladies,  its  uiiported  standard  of  gentility,  and 
the  manners  of  European  high-life-below-stairs  in  every  line 
and  verse."  "  /  am  the  poet  of  America,"  \'irtually  says  the 
modest  Whitman  j  and  our  English  critics  bow  assent 

Wlien  we  reflect  that,  among  the  American  poets  thus  slightingly 
waived  aside,  were,  to  mention  no  others,  Lon  gfellow,  Bryant,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  and  Edgar  Poe,  the  justice  of  the  remark  that  Whitman 
shows  effrontery  will  be  apparent.  But  his  feeling,  as  affected  by 
the  abundauce,  apart  from  all  question  as  to  the  excellence,  of 
existing  poetiy,  when  he  first  thought  of  becoming  himself  a  poet, 
was  not  unreasonable.  It  arose  from  a  more  or  less  vague  but 
substantially  just  perception  of  the  fact  that  literature  is  old, 
that  the  hbraries  of  the  world  are  well  stocked,  that  subjects, 
motives,  images,  incidents,  plots,  wliich  were  novel  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  have  become  stale.  The  first  "broad  aspects, 
the  sahent  facts  and  features,  of  that  nature  which  man  seeks  to 
present  again- — represent — in  liis  art,  have  long  since  been  seized. 
The  mterest  of  dart-throwing  and  of  heroic  skull-cleaving  was 
pretty  well  exhausted  by  Homer.  Goethe  says  that  if  Shake- 
speare liad  written  in  German,  he  (Goethe)  would,  at  the  outset 
of  his  literary  career,  have  been  oppressed  with  sometliing  hke 
despair ;  and  the  years  which  have  passed  since  Goethe  ex- 
perienced tliis  feeling,  with  their  Scott  poetry,  their  Byron  poetiy, 
their  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Campbell,  Tennyson  poetiy, 
not  to  mention  half  a  dozen  American  poets  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  Europe,  have  incalculably  enhanced  the  difficulty  and 
hazard  that  face  one  who,  using  the  English  language,  aspires  to 
the  fame  of  a  poet.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  temptation 
to  false  originahty,  to  one  or  other  form  of  affectation,  is  almost 
irresistible.  I  am  dehberately  of  opinion  that  no  yoimg  poet  or 
painter, — for  what  has  been  said  apphes  mutatis  muUmdis,  to 
pictorial  as  well  as  to  literary  art, — be  Ins  powers  what  they 
may,  wholly  escapee  its  influence.  It  causes  men  of  undoubted 
genius  to  say  things  with  a  queemess,  a  quaintness,  wliich  I, 
at  least,  canuot  conceive  to  be  natural  to  them.  Mr.  Morris,  for- 
example,  thus  describes  an  occurrence  which,  though  interest- 
ing and  deUghtfiil,  has  for  many  ages  been  a  poetical  common- 
place : — 
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"  Id  tbtt  fudcB  tu\x 
Cani^  Lanetlot  w.^lVin^- ;  Uii»  is  Iiul,  Wk  kir> 

Whoivritli  w*  UiiiwI  in  moiling  tliut  •(irftui  iloj, 
I  MMKti  dhto  UUL  a\  tlio  miiu(nb«r«d  bUso, 

Whrn  IhiIJi  our  inonfliA  vr^^nl  nftiulnring  lu  uim-  W<j; 
Aoil,  v^hini;  wrvly,  nifl  nmoag  Una  Ituvaw, 

Our  batiils  l<ciDg  loft  Iwlitwl  >trAm«il  J»r  uvut,'' 

To  say  that  Lancelot  nn<l  Guinevere  kiseiJ  -.-nch  other  wonlcl 
certainly  have  biton  onlinnry,  and  Mr.  MophVh  \vay  of  srtating  the 
Act  is  original;  but  suuic  it  ia  not  possiblf  thitt  the  kiss  u'nild 
have  been  performed  as  ho  descriljes  it — for  uUlioiigh  the  1ov".tb 
might  have  restrained  their  natural  impwlat.'  t<'.  •■inbracf  a«  well  us 
kiiw,  and  might  have  kept  thi'^ir  hands  iMfnK'  them  or  at  their 
sides,  it  B  inconceivable  that  they  should  havi-  poked  thoir  hand* 
onl  behind  them  while  craning  their  necks  forward  to  bring  tht-ir 
Kpe  together — we  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Murrie  conwdtrud  it  a 
loss  eWl  to  be  fantastic  than  to  be  comuionplaue.  Mr.  D.  O. 
Bo8e«tti  has  \vritteu  several  poems  wluch  set-ni  to  me  imperishiibly 
great;  but  he  aUo  has  suffered  from  the  tyraumcal  iiecessity  of 
being  original,  after  nature  lias  been  laid  under  contiibutlun  by 
poctd  for  thousandti  of  years.  It  would  hnv<.>  bceo  aa  commoii- 
placo  for  lilr.  Rossetti  to  nay  that  he  Hit  inuriiug  ou  tht;  graHB.  luj 
for  Mr.  Mori-ifl  to  say  tliat  Lancelot  took  GiiirieviTo  into  his  anna 
H      and  kiBsed  her.     Accordingly  Mr.  Roseetti  writes  Ihua  : — 

■  On£ 
H  deseni 
H      pffTmiii 


I 


■*Tbe  wiad  flsppod  Inosp.  the  tnnA  wufi  •lil 
iShakcD  oul  d<nul  IroDi  tri>o  untl  bill  - 
[  lud  walkwl  ou  at  tlio  «itnt'«  will. 
I  ut  now,  inT  tba  wiad  waa  atiU. 

**  Bntmwn  mj  kniw*  nif  fortiltiuul  wita,~- 
M7  Upa.  dnwD  in,  m\A  not,  Alu*  1 
Mjr  hair  was  over  Id  tha  ^twe, 
M;  ji«kQil  cars  bwinl  Um  Amj  poN." 


I 


Original,  uo  doubt>  but  is  it  not  somowbat  t>ddt  The  posture 
described  is  grotcwjutf,  and  in  a  room.  \vh«n  attempted  by 
permiiis  luakiug  no  elniiu  to  the  vliamctiT  of  poutf  cannot  be 
ttchiiivcd;  but  i-vcn  on  a  peculiarly  fonned  limik  in  tht;  couittrj', 
it  wiiuld  be  uncomfortiilile.  Tho  A;ut  perfornnd  by  Mr.  itoM;v.'tti 
might  be  recvinnieudcd  tx>  professors  of  gyinn:u>rie6,  and,  [Hirliaps. 
if  one  Mkt  mth  hiA  head  butweoii  his  kjitCH  and  hi»  hair  tu  the 
gtuw  tor  ail  hour,  the  acountic  nerve  would  bHcume  ho  nciuutive 
through  torture  that  he  could  "  hear  the  <lay  pa«);'^  but  U  is 
uat  easy  to  believe  tJiat  tho  linoH  would  have  been  im  tboy  are. 
Mr.  RoBHetti  had  felt  it  admitwible  tu  Hay  so  t-->iiunon]>lace  a  thing 
w  that  he  fuit  on  a  gn:C'ii  l>aiik  and  niuthlatetl.  Froia  the  worlu 
of  Mr.  Browning,  and  evun  from  Ihoso  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  illus- 
tration might  bo  derived  of  Iho  bhuddering  horror  with  whinh 
nwtem  poeta  avoid  conunonplooe;  and  thi«  <idditie«  and  occcu- 
tncilies  of  [Miiutere  during  the  present  cent»u"y  h*ive  been  equally 
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coDBpicuous.  I  recollect  seeing  a  picture  of  St.  George  Bsd  ike 
Dragon,  by  an  artist  admired  by  many  eloquent  yomig  ladiea,  in 
■which  the  dragon  looked  like  a  large  green  lizard,  and  St.  George 
like  a  medical  gentleman  adminiBtering  to  it,  by  means  of  a  long 
^aB8  bottle  'which  he  poked  into  its  mont^L  a  dose  of  caEtor-oiL 
I  was  given  to  undenrtand  that  the  piece  had  a  profonnd  BpiiitzuJ 
aignifieance.  but  I  had  not  soul  enough  to  comprehend  it. 

If  the  necesedty  of  being  original  hes  hard  upon  poete  in 
these  da^ij,  is  it  not  all  the  more,  on  that  account,  the  duty  of 
critics  to  press  upon  them  the  equaBj  inexoiable  necesoty  of 
reaietiug  the  fascinationB  of  false  and  affected  origioaHty? 
Novelty  is  essential  to  art;  every  genuine  art-product,  in  sculpture, 
in  paiotjng,  in  poetiy,  is  unique :  but  it  is  intensely  untrue  tha,! 
everytliing  that  is  novel  and  imparalleled  is  art ;  and  so  easy  is  it 
to  ape  or  to  travesty  right  newness,  that  \\Tiitnian'8  conscioufi  and 
trumpeted  purpose  to  produce  something  original  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  critics  so  acute  as  Dr.  Dowden  and  so  accoio- 
pUshc-d  as  Str.  W.  Bossetti,  a  presumption  that  the  originality 
forthcoming  would  be  spurious.  Every  art^product  is  new,  but 
every  art-produc-t  is  also  old;  and  the  operation  of  producing  a 
true  poem  or  picture — an  operation  too  subtle  to  be  described  ia 
words  or  executed  by  rule— consists  essentially  in  combining  new- 
ness of  form  and  colour  and  musical  harmony  with  oldneaa  of 
principle  and  law.  An  illustration  of  this  xmion,  apphcable,  to  my 
thinking,  with  scientific  accuracy  to  the  case  in  hand,  is  afforded 
by  nature  every  spring.  When  the  brown  hill-side  breaks,  as 
Goethe  finely  says,  into  a  wave  of  green,  every  hollow  of  blue 
shade,  every  cur\'e  of  tuft,  and  plume,  and  tendril,  every  broken 
sun-gleam  on  spray  of  young  leaves,  is  new.  No  spring  is  a  repe- 
tition of  any  former  spring.  And  yet  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
of  vegetable  life  are  unchanging.  The  novelty  that  tJie  poet 
must  give  us  is  the  novelty  of  spring ;  and  the  transcendent  bat 
inevitable  difficulty  of  poetical  originality  lies  in  this,  that  tbe 
limits  of  variation  within  which  he  is  permitted  to  work  are 
narrow.  His  poetry  must  be  as  difierent  from  that  of  any  ot^er 
poot  as  one  spring  is  difierent  from  another ;  hd  it  must  not  be  more 
so.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  laid  down  by  that  ancient  nation 
which  was  inspired  to  write  the  bible  of  art,  that  all  gigantesque, 
eccentric,  distorted,  extravagant  art  is  barbarous.  By  woi^ing 
in  the  spirit  of  the  lesson  taught  it  once  and  for  ever  by  Greece, 
Europe  has  gone  beyond  Greece ;  but  as  far  as  Europe,  in 
Shakespeare,  has  transcended  Greece,  so  far  will  America  &11 
behind  and  below  not  Europe  only,  but  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
Assyria,  if  she  oast  the  lesson  of  Greece  to  the  winds  and  conscoit 
to  the  identification  of  democracy  with  lawless  extravagance. 
It  would,  I  believe,  be  unfair  to  the  Americans  to  speak  of  them 
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pledged  to  admiration  of  Whitmai].  They  are  uot  afraid  to 
give  every  ouc  a  hearing,  and  in  thiH  they  arc  bravely  right;  but 
they  have  a  way,  aUo,  of  gettiug,  tiuoaer  or  Later,  at  the  true 
value  of  a  luau.  and  I  rather  thiak  tliey  have  found  Whitman  out. 
I  have  produced  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he  exceeds 
all  the  bounds  fixed  io  tjvuud  puetical  origioaUty,  and  \s  merely 
grotesque,  and  6ur])ri8iug. 

It  IB  iiwtnictive  tft  note  that,  whenever  \VIutinan  is,  oompara- 
lively  speaking,  rational  aud  felieitoun,  his  writing  becomes  pro- 
pottioually  like  that  of  other  people.  Of  really  good  poetical 
work  there  is.  indeed,  in  those  of  his  poems  known  to  me — and  1 
have  read,  with  desperate  resolution,  a  great  deal  both  of  Im  prose 
and  his  verse,  including  productions  which  his  eulogists  specifically 

ttol — very  little.  Even  his  best  passages  have  this  cliaraoteristic 
Ibf  inferior  writing,  that  they  deal  \vith  sensational  subjects  and 
fierce  excitements.  His  lack  of  delicate  and  deep  sensibility  is 
proved  by  his  producing  horror  when  he  aims  at  pathos.  The 
true  masters  of  pathos  obtain  their  greatest  effects  by  means  that 
seem  slight.  A  Shakespeare,  a  Goethe,  will  make  all  generations 
mourn  over  the  sorrows  of  an  Italian  girl,  of  a  German  giisctte ; 
a  daisy,  a  mouse,  a  wounded  hare,  evoke  touches  of  immortal 
pathos  from  Biu-tis.  ^Vliitman  must  liave  liis  scores  massacred, 
tu8  butclierly  apparatus  of  blood  aud  mangled  flesh,  his  extremity 
of  peril  in  etorm,  Im  melodramatic  exaggeration  at  courage  iu 
battle.  But  it  is  in  the  few  sketches  of  such  scenes,  occurring  iu 
the  poem  called  "Walt  ^Vlutlnan,"  that  he  is  most  Hucce»8ful; 
and  then  his  ufTectatious  fall,  tu  a  refreshing  extent-,  from  his  luins. 
uid  he  makes  some  approach  to  the  perspicuity,  cumpretision, 
vividness,  and  force  of  g>>cd  writing  in  general.  If  Uis  English 
critics  Imd  contented  themselveH  with  discriniiuating  between 
what  is  passably  good  and  wliat  is  iusuflerably  bad  in  his  work, 
commending  the  fonner  and  condemning  the  latter,  not  a  word 
vould  have  been  written  by  me  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Dowden, 
Mr.  Kossetti,  Sir.  Duchanau,  and,  most  vociferously  of  all,  Mr. 
Swinbtune,  aceept  him  at  his  own  valuatiun  as  ^  the  greatest  of 
American  voices,"*  and  the  poet  of  demociucy.  To  do  so  is  to 
Wrong  the  true  poets  whom  America  has  produced,  and  to  strike 
a  pang  as  of  despair  into  the  hearts  of  those  who,  amid  all  shurt- 
oomings  and  dehnquencios,  amid  Kiske  tragedies  and  Tammany 
Rings,  refuse  to  behove  that  democracy  means  dissolution,  and 
that  the  consummation  of  freedom  must  be  an  exchange  of  the 
genial  bonds  and  decent  amenities  of  civilization  for  infra-bestial 

*  Tlt«ta  rnvtia  mn  Mr.  Swintmrno'ii,  and  perivp*  would  not  b»  6D<]onii>d  by  Um  otb«r*. 
[  Uke  Itui  opportunity  of  piYit««tiitgf  ftjuntt  cdrUin  oommoDla  nuJ*  b;  Mr.  S«in< 
tiKrtw  (In  a  T«pabli»bail  «aia»f  oa  Uic  loxt  or  Sbelloy)  <m  an  u-tictn  nrttlen  by  tni  for 
lUi  Rnui*  (D  tbo  jeu  \^'.  t  dl>l  noi  My  wliut  Mr.  Swiubunw  roproMota  m*  m 
mijhag,  «ad  what  I  did  baj  cui  be  pnjvoi^  to  t>a  grBuuu&tiutUy  ootrwct. 
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license.     Originality,  true  and  clear,  characterizes  the  real  poets 
of  America;     There  is  in  them  a  fragrance  and  flavour  native  to 
the  American  soil,  a  somethiug  that  ^ves  them  a  character  its 
distinctive  as  marks  oflF  the  Elizabethans   from  Milton,  or  die- 
tinguishes  Pope  and  his  school  from  recent  English  poets.     More 
than  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for  or  desired ;  the  strong  pre- 
sumption was  that  more  than  this  would  indicate  monstrosity, 
debihty,  or  affectation;  and  this  presumption  has  been  verified 
by  Whitman.     Nature  in  America  is   different  from  nature  in 
Europe,  but    we    do   not,   in   crossing  the  Atlantic,  pass   from 
cosmos  into  chaos  ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  expression,  "  winnowings 
of  chaos,"  would  be  a  candidly  scientific  description  of  Whitman's 
poetry  if  only  it  were  possible  to  associate   with  it  the  idea  of 
any  winnowing  process  wliatever.     Street-sweepings  of  lumber- 
land — disjointed  fragments  of  truth,  tossed  in  wild  whirl  with 
disjointed  fragments  of  falsehood — gleams  of  beauty  that  have 
lost  their  way  in  a  waste  of  ugHness — such  are  the  contents  of 
what  he  calls  his  poems.    If  here  and  there  we  have  tints  of 
healthful  beauty,  and  tones  of  right  and  raanly  feeUng,  they  but 
suffice  to  prove  that  he  can  write  sanely  and  sxifferably  when  he 
pleases,  that  his  monstrosities  and  solecisms  are  sheer  affectation, 
that  he    is    not    mad,   but    only  coxmterfeits  madness.      He*  is 
iu   no   sense  a  superlatively  able  man,  and  it  was  beyond  hifl 
powers  to  make  for  himself  a  legitimate  poetical  reputation.    No 
man   of  high'  capacity  could  be   so  tiunid  and  tautological  as 
be — could  talk,  for  instance,   of  the  "fluid  wet"  of  the  sea;  or 
speak  of  the  aroma  of  his  armpits,  or  make  the  crass  and  vile 
mistake  of  bringing  into  light  what  nature  veils,  and  confounding 
liberty  with  dissolute  anarchy.     The  poet  of  democracy  he  is  not; 
but  Ms  books  may  serve  to  buoy,  for  the  democracy  of  America, 
those  shallows  and  sunken  rocks  on  which,  If  it  is  cast,  it  must 
inevitably,  amid  the  hootings  of  mankind,  be  wrecked.    Always, 
imless  he  chooses  to  contradict  himself  for  the  sake  of  paradox, 
his   political  doctrine  is  the  consecration  of  mutinous  indepen- 
dence and  rabid  egotism  and  impudent  conceit.    In  his  ideal  city 
"  the  men  and  women  think  Kghtiy  of  the  laws."     His  advice 
is  to  resist  much  and  to  obey  httle.    This  is  the  political  philosophy 
of  Bedlam,  unchained  in  these  ages  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Rousseau,  which  has  blasted  the  hopes  of  freedom  wherever 
it  has  had  the  chance,  and  which  must  be   chained  up  again 
with  ineffable  contempt  if  the  self-government  of  nations  is  to 
mean  anything  else  than  the  death  and  putreeceuoe  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Incapable  of  true  poetical  originahty,  'WTiitman  had  the 
cleverness  to  invent  a  Uterary  trick,  and  the  shrewdness  to  stick 
to  it.    As  a  Yankee  phenomenon,  to  be  good-humouredly  laughed 
at,  and  to  receive  that  moderate  pecimiary  remuneration  which 
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nature  aUows  to  vivacioiiB  qoacks,  he  would  hare  been  in  hu 
plaoe;  but  when  infloential  critics  introdaoe  him  to  the  English ; 
pnblic  ias  a  great  poet,  the  thing  beoomes  too  serious  for  a  joke. 
While  reading  Whitman,  in  the  recoUeotion  of  what  had  been 
said  of  him  by  those  gentlemen,  I  realized  with  bitter  painfolnees 
how  deadly  is  the  peril  that  onr  Uteratm^  may  pass  into  conditions 
of  horrible  disease,  the  raging  flame  of  fever  taking  the  place 
<£  natural  heat,  the  ravings  of  delirinm  saperseding  the  euthnBiasm 
of  poetical  imagination,  the  distortionB  of  tetanic  spasm  carica- 
tnrhig  the  movements,  dance-like  and  music-measm'ed,  of  hax- 
monions  strength.  Therefore  I  suspended  more  congenial  work  to 
pen  this  little  oonnterblast  to  literary  extravagance  and  affectation. 

Peter  Batne. 


ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  AS  A  NATIONAL 

DUTY/ 


TOU  have  done  me  the  great  honour  of  asking  me  to  come  to 
Manchester,  in  order  to  distribute  the  prizes  and  certificates 
awarded  by  the  Univereities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  at  the 
last  local  examinations,  to  the  candidates  from  this  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

I  hesitated  some  time  before  accepting  your  flattering  invitation, 
because  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  while  those  who  had  per- 
formed this  ofBce  in  former  years  had,  by  their  very  presence,  re- 
flected honour  and  lustre  on  these  meetings,  and  had  even  imparted 
to  them  a  political  importance,  I  could  bring  you  no  such  help. 

If  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  at  last,  by  the  repeated 
requests  of  your  Committee,  it  was  because  I  believe  that,  how- 
ever much  I  may  be  excelled  by  my  predecessors  in  everything 
else,  I  need  not  yield  to  them  in  the  warm  interest  which  I  have 
felt  all  my  life  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  I  may  add,  because  I  feel,  and  have  felt  from  the 
veiy  beginning,  most  deeply  interested  in  that  system  of  local 
examinations  which  has  now  been  carried  on  for  many  years  with 
ever-increasing  success,  and  the  results  of  which  we  see  before 
us  to-day. 

Perhaps  few  here  present  recollect  the  first  beginnings  of  these 
local    examinations,  carried    on  under  the   auspices  of  the  two 

*  An  address  deliTered  in  the  Free-tmde  Hall,  M  mcheater,  27th  October,  1876,  bf 
Profeiaor  Hmx.  MUUar. 
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Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  T  recollect  them  well;  and 
when  I  see  how  the  tree  has  growii,  and  is  growing,  and 
^reading  ite  branohee  wider  and  wider  cveiy  year,  I  feel  no 
slight  KitiEfaction  at  the  thought  that  I  woh  present  when  it  waft 
planted — nay,  that  I  rendered  eorae  aBeistance,  however  email,  in 
planting  it. 

And.  gentlemen,  I  oan  asBure  yon,  it  waH  no  easy  matter  to 
plant  this  tree.  The  fiiBt  generous  inipiibo  came  from  Oxford, 
bnt  from  Oxford  came  also  the  first  rcpnlsc.  1  go  back  in  my 
thoughts  to  the  year  1857,  when  Mr.  Acland,  now  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  first  mentioned  to  me  this  idea,  that  much  might  be  done 
to  improve  the  middle-claas  achools  all  over  Engbmd,  if  the 
Universitiee  would  undertake  to  examine  them,  and  to  give  some 
kind  of  academic  recognition  to  the  best  candidates  and  to  the 
best  achools. 

There  were  some  men  at  Oxford  who  at  once  perceived  the 
excellence  of  such  a  scheme ;  but  thore  were  others,  too,  who 
treated  it  with  open  acorn  and  derision.  We  were  told  by  some 
that  no  one  would  come  to  be  examinfrd  of  hia  own  free  will ;  by 
others,  that  there  would  be  Biich  a  ru?h  of  candidates  that  the 
^University  coidd  not  supply  a  sufficient  staff  of  examiners;  while 
as  to  gi^Tug  the  academic  title  of  Aesociate  in  Arts  to  candidates 
who  might  not  know  Greek  and  Latin,  that  was  considered  simply 
high  treason. 

While  these  discussiona  were  going  on.  Mr.  Acland  and  some  of 
lu«  friends  resolved  to  try  the  e.'sperimeni,  and  in  June,  1857,  they 
held  the  fir«t  examination  of  middlo-claas  schools  in  Devonshire. 
There  is  nothing  like  trying  an  experiment,  and  Mr.  Auland's 
experiment  proved  at  least  three  things: — 

1.  That  the  middle-claas  schoolfi  required  to  be  looked  into 
most  carefully. 

3.  That  the  middle-class  schools  were  willing  to  be  looked 
into  most  carefully. 

3.  That  the  examinations  presented  no  insnrmoim table  difE- 
culties  to  frighten  the  UnivcrBities  from  undertaking  this 
important  (ask. 

was  myself  one  of  the  examinors  at  Exeter,  and  I  well  remember 
the  enthusiastic  meeting  that  was  held  there,  for  it  was  the  first 
lime  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  speak,  or,  rather,  to 
stammer  in  pubhc.* 

Mr.  Achmd'a  scheme  was  soon  after  Hcceptcd  by  the  Univenaty ; 
and  when  I  look  at  the  excellent  rtsulrs  which  it  has  produced 
during  the  last  seventeen  years  all  over  England,  it  seems  to  me 

*  -*SMne  Aecoimt  of  tb«  Onglo  and  Otijcels  of  tli«  Ntw  Oxiari  fiiK'niinftUoiU  for  lfa« 
Tia«  «f  AJWcwiatA  in  Arts  ud  CerliE'eitc*,  for  the  joar  1658,"  bj  T.  U.  Adftod,  Ctq. 
Leadoo  i  J.  Ridgwsj,  1959. 
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that  Sir  Thomnj^  Ariiuid,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  that  no  honour  that  the  nation 
could  bestow  on  liini  would  be  too  high,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  and  lasting-  benefit  which,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  these 
local  exaininatioiiK.  hr  lias  conferred  on  the  nation. 

I  do  not  speaV  at  r;iiidoiu,  and  I  know  I  can  appeal  to  all  here 
present,  parents.  ttiji(.:li'TS,  and  pupils  too,  who  have  been  success- 
fully taught  under  this  system,  and  are  here  assembled  to-day  to 
receive  their  pri/.es  and  certificates,  to  support  me  in  saying,  that 
these  examination i-  liavo  been  a  real  blessing  to  the  teachers  as 
well  as  .to  the  tauglit. 

And  their  capacity  of  usefulness  is  by  no  means  exliauated. 

At  present,  Bchn.jlK  c-onsider  it  an  honour,  if  they  can  pass  a 
certain  number  of  tlifir  pupils,  and  if  a  few  gain  piizes  and  certi- 
ficates. The  thiif  will  come,  I  hope,  when  schools  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  tlicy  ctui  pass  nearly  all  tlicir  pupils,  and  if  at 
least  one  half  of  tlicm  do  not  carry  ofi"  prizes  and  certificates. 
Till  schools  con^idfT  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  send  up,  at 
certain  periods,  every  one  of  their  pupils  to  be  examined,  the 
tnie  scope  of  iht-nv.  fxarainations  has  not  been  reached ;  nay,  I 
fear,  their  objecl  may  be  defeated,  if  they  encourage  sehool- 
mastere  to  aim  ai  high  excellence  in  a  few,  rather  than  at  an 
average  cxcellerc-  in  all  their  pupils. 

Andnot  only  KchiKils  will  benefit  by  these  local  examinations,  but 
home  education  alsn.  and  more  particularly  the  home  education 
of  girls.  Allow  nil-  Tit  put  before  you  my  own  expenence  in  this 
matter.  As  there  ivas  iiitherto  no  good  school,  for  girls  at  Oxford 
(I  am  glad  to  say  a  High  School  for  girls  will  be  opened  there 
next  week),  my  cliildren  had  to  be  taught  at  home;  but  I  told 
them,  and  I  toM  their  governess,  that  I  should  have  them 
examined  every  y-ar  at  these  local  examinations.  That  put  them 
on  their  mottle,  it  j;Hve  a  definite  direction  to  their  studies,  it 
made  them  fond  i-t  rlielr  work,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks 
of  honie  education,  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  I 
sent  my  two  eldest  girls  to  be  examined  last  year,  chiefly  in  order 
tn  find  out  tlieir  wink  and  their  strong  points ;  I  sent  them  again 
this  year,  as  junior  laudidates ;  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  division 
list  which  is  now  in  your  hands,  yoii  will  find  both  their  names  in 
a  very  creditable  position.  I  shall  send  them  again  next  year, 
and  year  after  year,  till  their  education  is  finished,  and  I  can 
assure  all  parents  wlio  are  obliged  to  educate  their  daughters  at 
home,  that,  howevev  excellent  their  governess  may  be,  they  will 
find  these  examinatioiiK  affording  a  most  useful  guidance,  a  most 
cflicient  incentive,  and.  in  the  end,  a  most  gratifpng  reward,  both 
to  pupil  and  teacKf-r. 

In  1857,  however.  1  had  as  yet  no  such  selfisli  interest  in  tiiese 
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exAtninAtionB;  aud  you  may  wonder,  pofliaps,  what  could  have 
induced  me  then  to  go  from  Oxford  to  £xof«r,  in  order  to  be 
prvKent  and  to  help  in  the  firBt  expenraout  of  these  local  oxaiwua- 
ti(tu8.  Well,  you  know  that  education  has  been,  for  many  years 
our  national  hobby  in  Germany,  the  one  great  luxury  in  wliioh 
BO  poor  a  country  as  Geiinauy  is,  and  alwavB  must  be,  has  freely 
indulged.  But  I  may  confess  that  1  was  iuflueuccd,  perhaps,  uot 
only  by  a  national  biae,  but  by  what  is  now  called  faiaily  biafl,  or 
atannm.  that  rayBteriouR  imwer  which  prcservcH  certain  hereditary 
peculiaritieft  in  cci'tain  families,  and  wliicli,  if  it  is  true  tliat  we 
are  descended  from  Eomo  lower  animals,  may  even  help  to  explain 
aome  Btmugii  aud  puTplexing  features  in  human  nature.  Sly  own 
Aianu,  or  at  nil  events,  my  greal^gi-ond father,  was  Basedow 
{\li^ — ITt'O),  a  name  which  pcrhap«  noiio  uf  you  has  heard 
before,  but  a  name  well  known  iit  Germany,  as  the  reformer 
of  iiur  national  education,  as  the  faronmnor  of  Pcntalosszi.  as  the 
first  who,  during  the  last  ocntury,  stin-ed  up  the  uoiiKcience  of 
the  people  of  Germany  and  of  their  rulei-s,  and  taught  them  at 
loaat  this  one  great  lefison,  that  next  to  the  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion there  is  no  higher,  no  more  sacred  duty  which  a  nation  has 
hi  fiilfil  than — Kational  Kducarion. 

This  nouiule  to  us  almost  like  a  truism,  but  it  was  not  so  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  idea  that  the  nation  at  large,  and  each 
man  and  woman  in  particular,  is  resj>oii^bl«  for  the  proper 
education  of  every  child,  18  a  very  modem  idea — ^it  is  really  not 
ttinch  older  than  railways  and  telegraphs.  Great  men,  like 
Alfred  and  Chavlc>iiiagne,  had  a  gliiumeiiug  of  that  idea,  but  the 
limes  were  too  dark,  too  stern  for  tlieni.  During  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages  wu  see  little  more  than  cathedral  aud  monaGtic 
schools,  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  but 
opeued  ui  certaui  places  to  the  laity  also.  Schools  for  the  nation 
at  largL-,  aud  supported  by  tJie  nation  at  large,  Ihertj  were  none. 
Tlicn  came  the  Beformation,  the  very  life-spring  of  which  wan  tJie 

iding  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.    The  refonners  at  once  willed  for 

chouta,  but  it  was  like  a  cry  in  the  wildernees.     Much,  no  dmbt, 

done  by  tlio  reformers,  many  of  whom  were  excellpnt  sohooU 

!na,  many  of  whom  knew  but  too  well  Imw  even  Cliristiaiiity 

lid  bo  degraded  and  well-nigh  destroyed  in  cottntriee  where  the 
education  of  the  people  had  beeu  ne^ected-  Every  Protestant 
I  (■'  '  ,:in  became  ipto  facto  a  achoolmaeter.  He  hnd  to  see  that 
'  tl  l/en  of  his  parish  were  able  at  least  to  read  the  Bible  and 

to  Ray  tlie  oatechinni.  Tliis  is  tlie  historical  explanation  why,  in 
Priitestant  countries,  the  school  has  so  long  remained  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  Cliuroh. 

After  a  time,  however,  tho  clergyman,  having  plenty  of  work  of 
his  own  to  do,  eeciu'cd  the  asaictance  of  the  Bacrisiau,  or  sexton. 
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•who,  iu  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  of  Lell-ringing,  organ- 
plajiug.  "Waiting  at  christeninge  and  weddings,  and  grrtve-digging, 
had  now  to  act  as  sclioolmaster  also,  and  teach  the  children  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  count.  This  was  the  begiumng  of  om- 
acbools  and  schoobDaetere ;  but  in  Gei-many  even  tlieae  small 
beginnings  were  ponn  mvept  away  by  tlie  Thirty  Tfars'  War. 

When,  iu  the  eighteenth  century,  people  began  to  breathe  again, 
and  look  about,  the  etate  of  the  lower  and  middle  claeaee  in 
Gennony,  as  far  as  education  was  concerned,  was  deplorable. 
There  wore  Church-Bchools,  town-BchooIs.  private  BchooLs. scattered 
about  here  and  there,  a  few  good,  some  indifierent,  moEt  of  them 
bad ;  but  ae  to  any  efficient  machinery  that  should  secure  tlie 
proper  education  of  everj'  child  in  the  country,  it  was  never  even 
thought  of. 

It  was  my  Atavm,  it  was  old  Baaedow,  who,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  raised  the  first  war-cry  for  National  Education  in 
Germany.  It  would  take  too  much  timo  were  I  to  attempt  to 
give  you  an  account  of  his  life  (1  liad  lately  to  writ*?  it  for  tho 
Deulsehe  Bioffrapkie-,  published  by  tho  Bavarian  Govpnimont).  It 
was  a  chequered  life,  as  tho  life  of  all  true  rcfomiors  is  sure  to  be. 
Perhaps  he  attomptcd  too  much,  and  was  too  much  in  advance  of 
liis  time.  But  whatever  his  strong,  and  whatever  his  weak  points, 
this  one  great  principle  he  cstablishod,  and  it  remained  firmly 
established  in  the  German  mind  ever  miiccthat  National  Kdneation 
is  a  national  duty,  that  National  Education  is  a  sacred  duty,  and 
that  to  leave  National  Kdncation  to  C3hance,  CJhurch,  or  Charity,  is  a 
national  wn.  That  conviction  has  remained  ingrained  in  the 
Gennan  mind,  even  in  the  days  of  our  lowest  political  degrada- 
tion; and  it  is  to  that  conviction,  and  to  the  nation  acting  up  to 
that  conviction,  thatGeraiany  owes  what  she  is,  her  very  existence 
among  tlto  nations  of  Europe. 

Another  principle,  which  followed,  in  fact,  ae  a  matter  of  course, 
as  Boon  as  the  fii'st  piinciplo  was  granted,  was  this,  that  in  national 
schools,  in  schools  supptirted  by  Uic  nation  at  large,  yon  can  only 
teach  that  on  which  we  all  agree ;  honco,  when  cliildren  belong  to 
different  sects,  you  cannot  teach  tlieology.  However  irresistible 
tho  argument  was.  the  oppoRilion  which  it  roused  was  terrific. 
Basedow  tliought,  for  a  time,  that  he  could  frame  a  kind  cf  diluted 
rchgion,  which  should  give  no  ofit'iiee  to  luiy  one  of  ihi;  Christian 
sectB,  not  even  to  Jews  or  Mohammedans.  But  in  that  attempt 
he  naturally  failed.  His  was  a  deeply  reli^oua  mind,  but  National 
Education  had  become  -with  him  ho  absorbiug  a  passion,  tliat  he 
thought  tliat  evorytlung  else  ought  to  give  way  to  it, 

I  confess  1  fully  sliare  myself  the  same  conviction.  If  it  were 
possible  to  imag^ine  a  religion,  or  a  sect,  that  should  try  to  oppose 
or  retard  the  education  of  the  people,  then  I  should  say  that  such  a 
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reli^uu  caunot  be  a  tmc  religion,  aiid  the  Rooncr  it  in  swept  away 
the  better.  I  say  the  aaino  of  National  Education.  If  there  were, 
if  there  couM  be.  a  RVfltem  nf  national  education  tliat  ahoidd 
£-xclude  religions  ediicatuni,  that  Bystem  cannot  be  the  trae  system, 
and  the  sooner  it  \si  swept  away  the  better. 

I  Poor  Basedow  soon  came  in  conflict  ^vith  the  Church ;  he  was 
deprived  of  his  profefisovuhip  in  Denmark,  t)io«gh  the  King,  more 
enlightened  than  his  people,  granted  him  his  full  salaiy  as  a 
pension  for  life.  In  Germa.ay  he  wiis  excommunicated,  not  by 
the  Pope,  but  by  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Uamburg,  who  excluded 
him,  and  eveiy  member  of  hin  family,  from  the  communion.  The 
mob  at  Hamburg  was  roused  agaiaet  bim.  his  bouks  were  pro- 
hibited, and  he  found  no  rest  till  the  Duke  of  Dessau,  a  man  who 
dared  to  think  and  to  act  at  his  own  peril,  iQ\-ited  him  to  his 
capital,  to  help  him  to  introduce  into  his  Hmall  duchy  a  more 
^^psifect  ej'steni  of  uational  education. 

^B  All  these  things  have  become  matter  of  history,  and  are  almost 
^F  forgotten  now,  even  in  Gennany.  Many  of  Basedow's  theoriea 
"  had  to  bo  given  up,  but  tlie  two  fundamental  principles  of 
national  education  remained  firmly  established,  and  have  never 
i>eeu  sliakeii.  They  have  spread  all  over  Germany;  they  are 
odopted  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia ;  they  have  lately  found 
their  way  into  Italy,  a  cotmtiy  which  is  making  the  greatest 
efforts  for  national  edueaticin,  Icnowing  tluit  her  vorj'  existence 
depends  on  tliat. 
Two  countries  only,  Franco  and  Kngland,  still  stand  aloof.  Yet, 
•we  hear  a  Minister  of  Instruction  in  France  (Jules  Simon) 
**Yes,  there  are  schools,  many  sehools,  but  one  thing  is  still 
wanting,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I  do  not  die;  wo  have  not  yet 
obtained  compulsory  and  giatuit<»us  instniction  ;"  when  in 
England  we  see  that  convictions  with  rerganl  to  National  Education 
become  too  strong  for  party,  that  Mr.  Forster  would  rather  break 
KWay  from  his  friends  than  peld  his  deep  and  honest  coiivictious, 
thai  Mr.  Cross  is  more  hberal,  more  bold  than  even  Mr.  Forster,  in 
ftroor  of  compulsoiy  national  education ;  when  you  consider 
ht-'w  one  of  the  most  distinguished  di\'iiies  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land, whose  death  the  country  is  moiuniug  this  verj'  day.  insisted 
all  his  Ufe  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  school  teaching, 
Mthe  only  solution  of  the  educational  problem;  nny.  when  you 
Mnember  the  woi-ds  spoken  not  long  ago  by  your  own  excullejit 
and  outspoken  Bishop,  that  it  was  better  for  the  Cliurch  to  Eur- 
naider  her  schools  than  to  allow  the  existence  of  one  single 
ioefficient  school ;  you  may  be  certain  that  the  time  ha«  come 
when  England  also  will  recognize  these  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples^  education  by  the  nation  and  for  the  nation,  and  complete 
Jeporation  of  school  teaching  and  Church  teaclung.     And,  bc^evc 
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me,  as  Boon  as  tkcee  two  principleB  are  acknowledged,  most  of  the 
difficttltiea  that  now  beset  the  educational  question,  whether 
theological  or  financial,  will  vanish. 

The  clergy  will  be  relieved  from  its  present  false  and  invidious 
position.  They,  whether  Protestant,  or  Nonconformist,  or  Roman 
CathoUc,  will  be  able  to  teach  during  certain  hours  on  week-days, 
and  iu  Sxmday  schools,  that  reUgion  which  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  teach.  The  time  will  be  amply  sufficient,  for  the  less  a 
child  learns  of  theology,  as  distinct  from  rehgion,  the  better. 
There  will  be  no  conscience  clause,  no  conscientious  scruples,  to 
disturb  the  teachers  of  rehgion.  We  shall  have  real,  not  half-and- 
half,  religious  teaching  in  every  school;  and  as  to  the  proper 
remuneration,  I  hold  that  if  every  shilling  that  is  now  subscribed 
for  Church  schools  were  given  to  the  clergy,  particularly  to  the 
poor  curates,  as  the  religious  instructors  of  their  flock,  the  money 
would  be  well  bestowed. 

Then,  no  doubt,  the  whole  charge  for  national  education,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  now  covered  by  private  charity,  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  at  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  civil  service. 

Whenever  I  state  this,  the  ready  answer  I  receive  is :  "  Yea,  it 
is  very  well  for  a  foreigner  to  say  that,  but  it  is  an  utterly  mi- 
Enghsh  idea;  no  sensible  Enghshman  would  Hsten  to  it  for  one 
moment." 

I  always  look  on  that  answer  as  a  most  hopeful  sign ;  it  shows 
that  all  other  argumentative  ammunition  has  been  expended,  for 
no  gentleman  would  fire  off  that  blank  cartiidge  if  he  still 
possessed  one  single  ball-cartridge  in  his  pouch. 

I  am  the  very  last  man  to  say  that  the  German  system  of 
national  education  should  be  transplanted  to  England.  I  spesik 
only  of  certaui  broad  principles,  which  are  either  right  or  wrong 
in  themselves,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  national 
character  or  historical  circumetauces.  No  one  could  have  lived 
half  his  hfe  in  England  and  half  his  life  in  Germany,  without 
knowing  how  utterly  unpractical  it  is  to  try  to  transfer  English 
institutions  to  Germany,  or  German  institutions  to  England. 
Germany  has  had  to  pay  heavy  penalties  for  attempting  to  copy 
the  English  form  of  constitutional  government,  and  national 
education  in  England  would  be  a  certain  failure,  were  it  to  be  a 
mere  imitation  of  the  Gennan  or  the  French  system.  You  do  not 
want  a  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruction  who  could  look  at  the  clock 
and  then  tell  you  that  at  this  moment  every  child  in  France  is 
reading,  Gallia  est  omnit  divisa  in  partes  tres.  But  if  you  could 
have  a  President  of  the  Council  who  could  look  at  the  clock  and 
say,  At  this  moment  no  child  over  six  or  under  thirteen  is  loiter- 
ing  in  the  streets,  would  that  be  so  very  intolerable  ? 
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How  much  should  be  left  to  local  boards  and  anthoritioH  in  the 
managi'mc-nt  of  BchooJs,  what  siibjccta  should  bo  taught,  what 
books  should  be  used,  what  hours  should  ho  kept,  what  feee 
diould  bo  paid,  all  these  are  matters  of  detail,  which  would 
admit  of  great  variety,  if  only  the  great  principle  was  once 
lecogoizcd.  that  the  school  belongs  to  the  Stat«,  and  that  the 
Stfttc  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency,  as  it  ia  rcepousihlc  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  army,  the  navy,  nay,  even  of  tlie  post-olKce. 
It  is  a  misdemeanour  to  convey  a  letter  otherwise  tlian  by  the 
poet.  It  is  criminal  to  sell  poison.  Would  it  be  carrying  the 
some  principle  too  far,  if  Parliament  insisted  (hat  uo  one  shoxdd 
c^en  a  private  school,  miless  the  Oovemmeut  was  satifiSed  of  the 
wholi'soraeness  of  the  morol  and  intellectual  food  sold  in  these 
echoola  to  helpless  children  J  Pattruul  goverument,  I  Iinow,  has 
not  a  guud  sound  to  English  ears;  but  if  anybody  has  a  right  to 
a  paternal  goveruiuvnt,  surely  it  is  "these  little  ones,  who  should 
out  pcrijih." 

These  are  iiot  questions  uf  politics,  they  are  questions  which 
concern  every  man,  be  he  English,  French,  or  Gynuaa.  They  are 
rehgiona  qtiestionH.  in  tliu  truest  senuo  of  the  word. 

I  hardly  wish  to  t^uch  on  smaller  poiuts  connected  witii  the 
great  queatiou  of  National  Education.  Howevf  r  large  they  may 
appear  at  present,  they  would  dwindle  away,  if  oaco  NatioDal 
ISducatiou  waa  looked  upon  in  the  liglit  of  a  national  duty.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  financial  difficulty. 

By  making  national  educjitiou  an  annual  charge  un  tlio  national 
heqncr.  what  is  it  you  do?  Yon  simply  substitute  a  national 
and  rational  taxation  for  an  irrational  and  haphazard  taxation.  It 
is  John  Bull  who  pays  the  taxes;  it  is  John  Bull  who  pays  the 
charities;  and  the  only  people  who  have  any  intt-Uigihle  motive 
for  opposing  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  educational  taxes  are 
Aoac  who  do  not  want  to  pay  their  proper  share. 

Secondly,  uutbiog  can  be  more  wastcfid  than  the  present 
i;y«temr  when  oveiy  parish,  or,  at  all  events,  every  clergyman, 
wants  to  tiave  his  own  little  school.  By  combining  three  or  four 
«choola  into  cue,  you  would  not  only  save  money,  but  yow  woidd 
ho  able  to  bring  the  teachhig  power,  which,  is  now  often  miserable, 
to  the  highest  degree  gf  efficiency. 

On  tiiis  point,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
Words  more.  In  order  to  have  good  education,  you  mubt  have 
good  educators.  It  is  true,  we  no  Irjngt-r  employ  the  sexton,  who, 
b  addition  to  bell-ringing,  urgau-pl&yiug,  and  grave-digging,  lias 
to  teach  the  children  m  school.  But  it  ia  very  bad  Ktill.  The 
schoolmaster  is  still  in  many  places  the  survaut  of  the  ulvrgyman ; 
\m  work  is  hard,  and  he  never  rises  to  much  more  than  about 
£150  a  year.     What  can  you  oxpeut  on  suuh  uumlitioufl  T   A  yoimg 
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iwaster  might  liegin  with  inucli  lefw  than  that,  if  thcro  were  a 
open  to  liim.  In  the  army  a  mail  b(^gin8  as  a  Uonteuaut, 
but  he  may  end  an  a  gcneraL  Is  teaching  a  lower  profoaaion  than 
drilling'?  In  every  department  of"  the  civil  service  a  gentleiuan 
begins  with  little,  but  he  riaea,  and  he  has  the  prospect  of  a 
retiring  pension  in  the  end.  Is  the  place  of  a  Rchoolmaster  too 
low  (or  a  gentleman  ?  Let  me  read  you  wluit  Niebuhr  said 
about  this— and  remember  ho  said  it  after  he  had  been  Prussian 
Ambassador  at  Rome :  "  The  office  of  a  KcUoolmattter,  in  particular, 
18  one  of  the  most  honourable,  and,  despite  of  all  the  evils  which 
now  and  then  disturb  it»  ideal  beanty,  it  in  for  a  tmly  aoblo  heart 
the  happiest  path  in  life.  It  was  the  path  which  I  had  once 
chosen  for  myself,  iiml  how  I  wish  I  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
it  I"  U  teaohing  so  very  repulciivo — uven  teaching  the  ABC? 
Do  gentlemen  shrink  from  offices  whieh  seem  at  first  most 
repulsive,  in  the  medical  profossiou  1  Haa  a  schoolmaster  fewer 
opportimitiea  of  doing  good  than  u  clergyman  !  If  gentlemen 
can  be  inspectors  of  schools,  why  could  they  not  be  teoohem  of 
schools?  Make  education  a  branch  of  the  civil  semcc;  naake 
the  schoolmasters,  what  tht-y  ri'ally  are  in  the  tnie  sense  of  tho 
word,  servants  of  the  Queen,  and  yon  will  find  the  best  talent  and 
the  best  moml  stuff*  in  the  country  ready  at  hand  for  making 
really  efficient  schoohnasters. 

However,  with  all  the  Ba\Tug  that  could  be  effected  by  combined 
schools,  there  would  still  be,  no  doubt,  a  large  expondifraro  at 
first;  only  let  us  call  it  by  its  right  name;  it  is  not  expenditure,  it 
is  inveatment,  and  the  best  and  most  lucrative  investraent  in  tho 
world.  That  is  what  I  often  preach  to  parents  who  think  that 
the  education  of  their  children  is  too  expensive.  I  do  not  say  that 
education  is  not  too  expensive.  It  is  often  scaudaloualy  expensive. 
But  I  Htill  maintain  that  it  is  far  better  to  spend  the  money  on 
tlie  very  best  education  that  can  be  had  than  to  leave  to  each  child 
a  thousand  pounds  nioro.  The  same  should  be  preached  all  over 
the  countrj%  till  the  nation  at  large — which,  after  all,  consists  of  so 
many  parents — understands  that  it  will  receive  far  higher  interest 
from  capital  spent  on  English  education  than  from  capital  invested 
in  tho  English,  nay,  in  the  Turkish,  Kmids.  As  foolish  parents 
have  to  pay  their  children's  debts,  foolish  nations  liave  to  spend  for 
prisons  and  workhouses,  nay,  for  lunatic  anylums,  wlmt  they  might 
have  spent  on  National  Kducatiou. 

But  it  is  not  that  only.  Every  nation  at  present  is  trying  to 
improve  its  mateiial  by  national  education ;  and  in  the  peaceful, 
but  not  the  less  fierce  and  determined  warfare  of  commercial 
competition,  in  the  pennanent  iuturnatiuual  struggle  for  life, 
depend  upon  it  the  worst  drilled,  the  worst  educated  countiy  will 
go  t»  the  wall.    A  man  in  these  days  who  cannot  read  is  like  a 
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i<I  man ;  a  mnn  wlio  cAnnot  write,  is  like  a  deaf  aud  dumb  mao. 
Aio  thuGe  the  meu  whom  Eiiglaud  waul«  to  rear  ? 

Once  show  to  tbo  people  of  Englaud  what  ts  right,  and  thoy 
will  do  it.  I&  Euglaud  a  poorer  country  ibau  Qcniiaiiy.-DQimuLrk, 
Swt'deiiT  Russia,  or  Italy  t  If  all  tlieso  couutries  tax  Uiemaelves 
to  the  uttercnoet  for  compulsory  and  gratuitous  eduoation.  Is 
England  to  say,  I  cannot  afford  it .'  When  filaverj-  was  to  be 
oboliahcd,  did  England  count  tlu;  cost  i  When,  mure  lately,  the 
anny  vi^b  to  be  relieved  from  tlie  etigina  of  purchase,  did  Parlia^ 
ment  Rhriuk  from  paying  the  bill  ?  \Vliatever  the  008t,  Booner  or 
later,  the  scIiuoIh  will  have  to  be  rud<;omed.  England,  in  time  of 
war,  can  bear  an  incume-tax  of  cigli  teen  pence,  and  call  it  a  flea- 
bite  ;  the  dutit'B  of  peace,  of  peace  granted  to  tlua  country  by  a 
kind  Providence,  are  as  eucred  aw  ttm  duties  of  war;  and  if 
Englishmen  have  once  made  up  their  mind  that  National  Eduoa- 
tion  is  a  national  duty,  tln^y  will  think  aw  little  of  repudiating  that 
national  duty  as  of  repudiating  the  national  debt. 

It  may  take  some  years  before  all  tlus  is  realized ;  but  the  higher 
your  ideal  ef  National  Edncatinn  the  better.  A  man  without  ideals 
is  a  poor  creature  ;  a  nation  without  national  ideals  is  poorer  still. 

I  hear  it  often  said  that  England  nhonld  do  for  national  educa- 
tion what  Gennany  has  done;  what  Italy  is  doing.  No  ;  that  is 
not  enough.  We  have  done  our  be«t  in  Germany,  but  our  best  is 
bnt  poor  work.  Our  difficulties  are  enormous.  Who  is  to  pay 
for  schools  aud  achoohn asters,  such  as  they  ought  to  be?  The 
soil  of  tlie  greater  part  of  Ocnuany  is  poor,  and  therefore  the 
comitry  will  never  be  rich.  Besides,  we  inay  do  what  we  like, 
we  shall  always  live  between  two  Symplugades — between  France 
on  one  side,  and  Russia  ou  the  other ;  nud  we  shall  alwaye  have 
to  spend  our  best  energies  In  self-defence.  There  is  the  strongest 
feeling  among  the  statesmen  of  Oenuauy  tliat  the  greatest  efforts 
win  have  to  be  made  for  improving  our  uationul  education  :  ouly 
what  we  want  for  it  iu,  what  we  are  not  likely  to  get,  a  long 
peace,  and  a  Bismarck  and  Moltko  rolled  up  into  one  i^linlster  of 
Public  Instntctiou.  In  England  you  have  everything,  aud  there 
is  no  reason  why  your  national  education  should  not  be  as  much 
ahead  of  that  of  Germany,  as  the  education  of  Gennany  is  of  that 
of  China.  You  have  money,  you  liave  peace,  you  liavo  publio 
spirit,  and  you  have,  what  is  best  of  all,  practical  religion — I  mean 
yon  still  do  a  tiling,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it,  because 
you  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Well,  then,  invest  your  money, 
ntifize  your  peace,  rouse  your  publio  spirit,  and  convince  the 
world  tliat  one-half,  three-fourths,  nine-tenths  of  real  practical 
religion  is — Education,  National  Education,  Compulsory,  and,  it 
Diay  be.  Gratuitous  Education. 

F.  SIax  Mulleb. 


A  THEORY  OF  HEREDITY. 


'R.  DARWIN  stated,  ia  the  year  1868.  in  the  preface  to  liii 
theory  of  Pangenesna,*  tliat  "everyone  iippeare  to  ailmit' 
that  the  body  conBiata  of  a  mxiltitude  of  '  organic  units,'  each  of 
which  poBBesses  its  own  proper  attributeB,  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  independent  of  all  others ;"  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  general  cxpreaeion  of  biological  opinion  since  that  date 
haa  been  empliatically  the  same.  We  may  therefore  rest  assured 
tlmt  the  hypothesis  of  orfl;aiiie  unit*,  and  all  tliat  such  an  hypo- 
thesis impHcfi,  must  He  at  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
heredity.  It  remains  to  determine  further  particulars;  we  have  to 
oxajnine  how  far  the  details  of  unch  theories  as  are  based  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  organic  uiiita  are  correct,  and  to  conrnder  how 
their  deficicnciea  may  be  Buppliod. 

The  facta  for  which  n  complete  theory  of  heredity  must  account 
may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  groupii;  iha  one  refers  to 
tboBc  congenital  pecuKaritieH  that  were  alpo  cong<'nital  in  one  or 
more  annestorft,  the  other  to  congenital  pecnliaritieH  that  were  not 
congenital  in  any  of  the  anceBtors,  but  were  acqnirod  by  one  or 
more  of  them  during  their  lifetime,  thnmgh  change  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  tUey  lived ;  as  of  climate,  food,  difiense,  mutiln- 
tion,  or  habit. 

The  first  of  these  two  groups  is  of  predominant  importance  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  well-ascertained  facte  that  it  contains, 

*  Ou-win:  *■  Varialioa  of  n*DU  uid  Animals  UD<]«r  DoaB«itIc«tioD,"  ii.  370, 
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fSuaufof  wliich  it  is  poxxiblo  to  eccpUin,  in  ft  \jr*iad  aud  general 
way,  \*y  moi-o  llian  oiio  theory  ba«ed  on  tlio  liyputlH'sis  of  (ironic 
imhs.     The  second  gtvup  iiicludt-s  mucli  questifnable  ovidenoe, 

itally  diificiilt  of  verificiitiuu,  and  wliicli,  as  I  f\\xO\  cudt-iivoiir  to 
Adw,  doe*  uot,  for  the  muBl  part,  jnjitily  thy  c()ri'.-!ii«ion  commoidy 
dcirivifd  from  it.  In  this  paper  I  divide-  tliy  general  theory  of 
herodity  into  two  pait*,  uorrt-epondiug  respectively  to  these  two 
gKmp».  The  first  Htands  by  iteolf,  ilio  socond  is  wholly  suppltj- 
meotiiry  and  Knluirdimite  to  it. 

No  tlieory  of  lutredity  has  boon  onuneiatod  witli  more  clearness 
and  fwlnefts  than  tliat  of  Mr.  Darwin'w  Panj^cnirBiH,  aud  the  pre- 
paratory Btnteniont  ti»  that  theory  wmtains  the  most  elaborate 
epitome  tliat  existK  of  the  many  varieties  of  factfl  for  which  a 
complete  tlii-ory  of  herodity  nnist  accomil..  What  I  have  now  to 
aay  is  larRt'ly  baai'il  on  the  arj^ninentflantl  confridemtions  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  support  of  it;  nevortheloHB  the  con- 
clusions in  this  pap*>r  will  be  seen  to  differ  esBeiilially  from  his 
own.  Pangenesis  appoare  more  especially  framed  to  account  for 
the  cases  which  fall  in  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  groups, 
which  are  of  minor  and  oft^'n  doubtful  import ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  accept  tliat  theory  with  modification,  for  the  mipplementary 
and  subordinate  pnrt  of  n  comph-te  theory  of  heredity,  but  by  no 
means  for  the  piimury  and  more  important  part. 

Before  proceeding,  1  bog  permission  to  nso,  in  a  special  setwe, 
the  *bort  word  "stirp."  doiived  from  the  Latin  atirpet,  a  root,  to 
(-•xprnA  the  «um-t<itAl  of  the  geime,  gemmulesi.  or  whatever  they 
nay  be  called,  which  are  to  be  found,  accortliug  to  every  theory 
of  organic  uiiits,  hi  the  newly  fertilized  ovum — that  is,  in  tlie 
cariicflt  pre-eaibrj'onic  stage — from  wluoh  time  it  receives  nothing 
fnrthor  from  its  {Kireuts,  not  even  from  its  mother,  than  mere 
natriraeiit.  (It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  not 
a  drop  of  bluod  from  the  mother  penetrates  into  the  vessels  of  the 
embtyo,  but  tliat  the  two  cii-cuktious  are  wholly  distinct ;  the 
phccnta  to  which  the  embr^'o  is  attached,  and  with  which  it  is  in 
vasciUar  connection,  being  itself  nourished  from  the  motJier  by 
mere  imbibition.)  This  word  " stiip,'  which  I  shall  ventiiro  to 
Bte,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  contents  of  bnde,  and  will  be  fonnd 
rery  couvenivnt,  and  cannot  api>areutly  lead  to  miBapprehen- 
ium. 

The  -whole  of  the  stirp,  together  with  much  of  mere  nnbiment, 
ifl  packed  into  a  space  not  exceeding  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin,  for  that  is  the  size  of  the  newly  fertilized  ovinn,  which, 
coriously  enough,  is  the  same  in  all  mfimnmha.  It  is  evident  that 
direct  obser^Tition  con  tell  iis  notliing  concerning  the  form  and 
bfehnTionr  of  such  minute  oV>ject«  as  the  germs  of  which  the  stiip 
b  ctnnpotteil ;  they  would  be  far  beyond  the  keu  of  the  raionK 
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scopist,  even  if  their  separate  actions  upon  light  were  different. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  fertilized  ovum  is  abnost 
homogeneous  in  colour.  Cells  and  their  contents  are,  to  biologists 
looking  at  them  through  microecopes,  much  what  mail-bags  and 
the  heaps  of  letters  poured  out  of  them  are  to  those  who  gaze 
through  the  glass  windows  of  a  post^oflSce.  Such  persons  may 
draw  various  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  postal  communications 
generally,  but  they  cannot  read  a  single  word  of  what  the  letters 
contain.  All  that  we  may  learn  concerning  the  constituents  of 
the  stirp  must  be  through  inference,  and  not  by  direct  observation; 
we  are  therefore  forced  to  theorize. 

We  will  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  four  postulates  that 
seem  to  be  almost  necessarily  implied  by  any  hypothesis  of  organic 
units,  and  which  are  included  in  that  of  Pangenesis.  The  first  is, 
that  each  of  the  enormous  number  of  quasi-independent  units  of 
which  the  body  consistB,  has  a  separate  origin,  or  geim.  The  seccmd 
is,  that  the  stirp  contains  a  host  of  germs,  much  greater  in  number 
and  variety  than  the  organic  units  of  the  structure  tliat  is  about 
to  be  derived  from  them ;  so  that  comparatively  few  germs  achieve 
development.  Thirdly,  the  germs  that  are  not  developed,  retain 
their  vitality ;  they  propagate  themselves  while  still  in  a  latent 
state,  and  they  contribute  to  form  the  stirps  of  the  offepring. 
Fourthly,  organization  wholly  depends  on  the  mutual  affinities 
and  repulsions  of  the  separate  germs ;  first  in  their  stirpal,  and 
subsequently  during  all  the  processes  of  development. 

Proofs  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  postulates  are  especially 
to  be  found  in  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Darwin :  that  there  is  at  least 
a  fair  ground  to  believe  in  their  reasonableness,  may  be  shown  in 
a  cursory  manner.  Thus,  the  independent  orig^  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  argued  from  the  separate  inheritance  of 
their  peculiarities.  If  a  child  has  its  father's  eyes  and  its  mother's 
mouth,  tliese  two  features  must  have  had  a  separate  origin.  Now, 
it  is  observed  that  peculiarities,  even  of  a  microscopic  kind,  are 
transmissible  by  inheritance,  and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  minutest  parts  of  the  body  have  separate  origins.  That 
the  stirp  contains  a  much  greater  variety  of  germs  than  achieve 
development,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  person  is  capable  of 
transmitting  ancestral  pecuharitics  to  his  children,  that  he  did  not 
himself  possess.  Everything  that  reached  him  from  his  ancestors 
must  have  been  packed  in  his  stirp  ;  therefore  his  stii-p  contained 
not  only  such  pocuUarities  as  were  developed  in  his  own  bodily 
structure,  but  also  those  numerous  other  ancestral  peculiarities  of 
which  he  was  personally  destitute,  but  which  he  bequeathed  to 
one  or  more  of  his  descendants.  Therefore  every  stirp  must  be 
held  to  contain  a  great  variety  of  germs  jn  addition  to  those  that 
may  achieve  development  in  the  person  who  grows  out  of  that 
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Tp.  It  furtlicr  fuHowK  that  theee  residual  geririH  retain  thoir 
Titality,  and  cuutribiitt:  to  form  the  stirp  of  the  dc^ct-ndante,  as  will 
be  explained  more  fully  furtlier  on.  Thu  fourth  find  laet  poetulfttu, 
that  organization  wholly  depends  on  the  mutual  aflinitios  of  tlie 
eeparatu  organic  unite,  commeudt!  itself  to  acceptation  by  tlie 
amplioity  and  (nifficienoy  of  what  is  asked;  much  of  what  I  liave 
to  Ray  in  tJiis  paper  will  testify  to  this.  We  should  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  alternative  liyputhcHiH  of  a  general  plastic  force 
Tvacnibles  that  of  other  mystic  conccptione  current  in  the  early 
BtagCB  of  many  branches  of  physical  BCienee,  all  of  which  yielded 
to  molecular  viewe,  as  knowledge  iuereaeed.  The  ?cienco  of 
heredity  is  still  in  an  early  stage,  and  analogy  disfvosca  us  t« 
expect  that  its  course  will  be  similar  to  that  of  its  predecessors. 
The  possibility  of  sucli  minute  objects  as  the  germs  possessing 
sufficient  delicacy  of  perception  to  ensure  that  each  of  so  enormons 
a  variety  of  them  should  find  its  place,  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Darwin  through  the  delicate  perception  of  the  polJeu  grains  of  the 
different  speciea  of  plants.  He  says :"  "About  10,00(>  compositie 
exist,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  pollen  of  all  the  Bpccica 
could  be  aimultaneouflly  or  successively  placed  on  the  etigma  of 
any  one  ^ecies,  this  one  would  elect,  with  imerriug  certainty,  iU$ 
own  pollen."  The  partial  failures  in  the  action  of  these  affinities 
most  iuetructive,  ae  where  a  mark  of  any  kind  on  the  skin  is 
itted  by  inheritance  in  an  altered  situation,  to  a  neighbour- 
mg  or  to  an  homologous  part.  Having  stated  thus  much  by  way 
of  preface,  we  may  now  proceed  freely. 

Unch  wonder  is  expressed  by  phytaologiets  at  the  apparent  fact 
none  ofthe  higher  races  admit  of  bfingloug  carried  on  by  any 
■m  of  nniiiexual  parentage ;  but  that  dcterioratiun.  apparently 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  some  of  tho  ^ructural  elements,  gradually  sets 
in,  and  the  mce  ultiniatc*l;i-  perii^hes.  It  appears  to  be  a  univeisal 
law,  that  a  system  of  double  parentage  is  a  very  impoitant,  some 
think  an  essential  requirement,  for  the  indefinite  maintenance  of 
any  race  whose  organi/.ation  is  complex;  and  I  would  submit  that 
the  differentiation  of  a  race  into  two  eexei^  is  tlie  result,  and  not  the 
otose,  of  this  requirement.  In  tlio  lowest  forme  of  organized  life 
doable  parentage  exists  but  Hex  apparently  does  not,  because  it 
appears  tliat  any  two  cells  may  conjugate  and  combine  their 
contents  within  a  single  cell ;  these  formH  are  also  capable  of  easy 
anisexiuil  rnnltiphcation  by  8clf-di\nt«ioii  or  by  budding.  Proceed- 
ing higher  in  the  scale  of  life  the  sexual  diilerentiatiou  becomes 
tncreanngly  marked,  and  unisexnal  propagation  is  of  rarer  occnr- 
rence.  At  length  wc  reach  thestage  where  the  differentiation  of  sex 
k  complete,  and  the  power  of  unisexnal  propagation  is  wholly  lost. 


<*  VariktioD  of  PUot*  utd  Animali  under  Dcmeaticalioa,'*  u.  880. 
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Now  the ,  especial  neceeeity  of  a  system  of  double  parentage  in 
complex  organizations  ie  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  theory  of 
organic  units  and  germs.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  any  one 
definite  series  of  itnisexual  descents,  and  follow  out  its  history ; 
suppose  we  select,  cut  ofi^  and  plant  the  second  bud,  then  after  it 
has  grown  to  maturity  we  similarly  take  the  second  of  its  buds, 
and  so  on  consecutively.  At  each  successive  stage  there  is  always 
a  chanoe  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  various  species  of  germs  in 
the  stirp  dying  out,  or  being  omitted ;  and  of  course  when  they  are 
gone  they  are  lost  for  ever,  and  are  irreplaceable  by  others.  From 
time  to  time  ^m  chance  must  fall  unfavourably,  and  will  cause  a 
deficiency  in  some  of  the  structural  elements,  and  a  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  raoe.  If  the  loss  be  vital  it  will  of  course  be 
extinguished  at  once ;  but  on  the  more  favourable  supposition,  the 
race  will  linger  on,  submitting  to  successive  decrements  in  its 
constituent  elements,  until  the  accumulation  of  small  losses 
becomes  fatal.  What  is  true  for  the  series  of  second  buds  in  our 
example,  is  of  course  equally  true  for  any  system  we  please  to 
specify,  and  therefore  it  would  be  gfenerally  true  in  the  experience 
of  gardeners  and  others.*  Exactly  the  same  argument  applies  to 
every  other  unisexual  process,  all  of  which  lead  to  deterioration 
and  final  extinction.  On  the  other  band,  when  there  are  two 
parents,  the  chance  deficiency  in  the  contribution  from  either  of 
them,  of  any  particular  species  of  germ,  will  be  supplied  by  the 
other.  No  doubt,  cases  will  rarely  occur  in  which  the  same  species 
of  germ  is  absent  from  the  contribution  of  both,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  families  will  thereby  perish.  But 
what  if  they  do  become  extinct  1  The  remaining  families 
are  perfectly  sound,  or  tend  to  become  so  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  they  fill  up,  only  too  easily,  the  gap.  Thus  we  see 
that  in  any  specified  course  of  umsexual  generation,  every  line 
of  descent  is  doomed  to  extinction,  sooner  or  later ;  but  that  in 
bisexual,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  families  become  extinct, 
or  even  temporarily  suff"er,  from  the  cause  we  are  considering, 
while  the  great  majority  do  not  suffer  a  whit,  and  the  remainder 
tend  to  become  rehabilitated.  Again,  as  the  stirp  whence  the 
child  sprang  can  be  only  half  the  size  of  the  combined  stirps  of 
his  two  parents,  it  follows  that  one  half  of  his  possible  heritage 
must  have  been  suppressed.     This  implies  a  sharp  struggle  for 

*  It  would  not,  however,  be  alvaTS  true  in  a  free  state  of  nfttore,  where  the  woakly 
plants  woaI<i  be  anppbiDted  by  those  that  remained  sound.  Here  we  have  to  eonaider, 
OB  the  one  hand,  the  Rowing  ahftnoe  against  the  det^iioration  of  any  aingta  line  of  dosoeat, 
and  on  the  other,  the  growing  number  of  all  possible  lines  of  descent.  They  both  pro- 
ceed in  a  geometrical  ratfo ;  and  if  the  ratio  of  the  tatter  exceeded  that  of  the  former, 
extinction  need  not  take  place.  Bat  this  woold  beoome  impoosible  after  a  certain 
degree  of  complexity  had  been  reached,  because  with  growing  complexity,  the  chance  of 
deterioration  most  inareau,  whil«  the  fecundity  (8e«  H.  Spencer's  Biol<^;  toL  l, 
*'  Mnltiplicatign  ")  most  dimJniiih.  , 
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place  amonj*  fhe  eorapeting  p;cnns,  ami  tlic  RiicceHS,  as  we  may 
infer,  of  the  fittest  half  of  their  nunieroiiH  varieties. 

The  limitation  of  space  in  tlio  stJrp  rotjuires  a  limitation  not 
flnly  of  the  varieties  of  each  wjicoieB  of  gemi,  but  also  of  tlie 
ninnbor  of  individnala  in  each  vnrioty.     The  knowlfdge  ofsitcha 
cAViSQ  18  hrlpfii!,  and  appearfi  t»>  be  nt-f^jded,  in  accounting  for  the 
not  very  large  number  of  subdiviBiona  in  whieli  peciiliaritieB  are 
tmiiRmitted.     I  am  not  conisidering  caRes  of  the  slow  loss  of  some' 
characteriBtic  of  a  raoo  which  procecda by  minnte  gradations,  and' 
may  bR  aacribed,  at  least  m  pai-t,  tcf  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
the  germs,  nor  am  I  fipf-aldng  of  cases  where  it  is  clear  that  one' 
of  two  altA-rnative  qnaKtiea  has  oveipowei-ed  the  otlicr,  but  of 
inBtanoffl  whore  they  appear  eqnipotent  and  capable  of  merging 
together.    Thns,  in  the  gradtial  bi-ee ding-out  of  negro  blood,  we 
may  find  the  colour  of  a  xmdatto  the  half,  and  that  of  a  quadroon 
one  quarter  that  of  Ins  black  anceatore ;  but  ae  we  proceed  further, 
the  snbdivision  is  very  iiregnlar.  and  does  not  contiiine  indefinitely 
in  the  geometrical  series  of  one-eightlx.  one-€isteenth,  and  so  on, 
hnt  it  is  usually,  present  very  obviously,  or  not  at  all,  nntil  it 
entirely  diMppears.     There  arc,  of  courso,  far  more  gradations  in' 
oompoxmd  results,  as  in  an  cxpreBsion  of  the  face,  because  any  one  of 
ita  elementary  causes  maybe  present  or  absent;  and  as  the  number  or 
ponible  combinations  or  aUemativea,  among  even  a  few  flonienta,ia 
rery  great, there  nnifit  be  room  For  a  hirge  niunber  of  grades  between 
the  complete  inhoritaneo  of  the  expreasion  and  its  total  extinction. 

It  is  certain,  fnun  the  raiiidity  of  the  visible  changes  in  tho 
sobatance  of  the  newly  fertilized  o^T^im,  that  tho  germs  in  the 
rtfap  an>  in  eager  and  restless  pursuit  of  new  positions  of  organic 
crpiilibrium,  due,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  the  unequal  ratea  of 
development  of  some  of  the  better  nourished  germs.  Wo  see  that 
»gregation«  occur  a*  much  as  aggregations,  and  it  iff  reasonable 
to  aappoRc  thai  n^pnlsions  concur  ^vith  aflSnities  Jn  pn^dueing  them. 
We  know  nothing  yet  of  the  nntnre  of  these  i-epulsions  and 
ities,  but  it  seems  hni-dly  possible  to  account  for  the  whole 
*•  of  affairs  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  purely  alep-by-step  develnp- 
ment  like  tliat  proposed  in  PangenL»ns,  where  B  follows  A.  and 
C  follows  B.  and  so  on.  !t  ia  difficult  to  suppose  the  mntUftT' 
influences  of  the  genus  to  be  limited  to  lines  like  those  which 
attach  the  blood  corpusculys  face  to  face  in  long  rouleaux  when 
coagtilation  begins ;  neither  can  we  suppose  Iheiu  limited  to  planes,'  ■ 
like  those  which  govern  tite  hannotiious  groupings  of  the  flora' 
and  fauna  on  the  face  of  a  land  left  in  a  sUitu  of  nature;  but  we 
ought  rather  to  expect  them  to  act  on  many  sides,  in  a  space  of 
three  dimenaoiis.  jxist  as  the  peraonal  likings  and  tUslikiugs  of  an 
individual  in  n  Hying  swann  may  be  supposed  to  determine  the 
poDtion  that  he  occupies  in  it.   Each  germ  has  many  ncighboura  : 
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a  sphere  Burrounded  by  other  spheres  of  equal  sizes,  like  a  canuon 
ball  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  of  them,  when  they  are  piled  in  the 
most  compact  form,  is  in  immediate  contact  with  no  less  liian 
twelve  others.  We  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  the  germa , 
must  be  affected  by  numerous  forces  on  all  sides,  varying  with 
their  change  of  place,  and  that  they  must  fall  into  many  positaoos 
of  temporary  and  transieut  equilibrium,  and  undergo  a  long  period 
of  restless  unsettlemeut,  before  they  severally  attain  the  positions 
for  which  they  are  finally  best  suited.  However  ignorant  we  may 
be  at  present  of  the  character  •  of  these  affinities  and  repulsions, 
or  of  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  their  polarities  in  his  instruc- 
tive chapters  in  the  firat  volume  of  his  "Principles  of  Biology," 
a  conviction  of  their  existence  is  suflScient  to  afford  general  notions 
of  what  must  be  their  mode  of  (wtion,  and  enables  us  to  illufltrato 
its  necessary  consequences  by  many  familiar  experiences.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  events  of  political  life,  such  as  the  struggle 
for  place  and  power,  election  and  representation.  For  example, 
we  know  that  the  primary  cells  divide  and  subdivide,  and  we  may 
justly  compare  each  successive  segmentation  to  the  division  of  a 
poHtical  assemblage  into  parties,  having,  thenceforward,  different 
attributes.  Or,  again,  we  may  compare  the  stirp  to  a  nation,  and 
the  germs  that  achieve  development  to  its  foremost  men,  who 
succeed  in  becoming  its  representatives;  lastly,  we  may  compare 
the  quahties  of  the  person  whose  structure  is  composed  of  the 
developed  germs,  to  the  pohtical  characteristics  of  the  house  of 
repreeeutatives  of  the  nation.  These  are  not  idle  metaphors,  but 
strict  analo^es ;  they  will  be  found  to  bear  consideration,  and  to 
be  worthy  of  being  pursued,  as  they  give  a  much-needed  cleameas 
to  our  views  on  heredity. 

The  great  dissimilarity  frequently  observed  between  brothers 
or  sisters  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  a  poHtical  metaphor.  On  the  one  hand,  the  stirps  must 
be  nearly  alike,  becatise  the  germs  are  simple  organisms,  and  all 
such  organisms  breed  true  to  their  kind ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  very  different  structures  developed  out  of  these  stirps.  The 
well-known  uncertainties  of  pohtical  elections,  and  their  causes, 
afford  a  strict  analogy  and  explanation  of  this.  We  have  abundant 
Experience  that  when  a  constituency  is  very  varied,  trifling  cir- 
cumstances will  change  the  balance  of  parties,  and  therefore, 
although  there  maiy  be  Httle  real  variation  in  the  electoral  body, 
the  character  of  its  political  choice  at  successive  elections  may 
change  abruptly.  A  uniform  constituency  will  always  have 
representatives  of  a  uniform  type ;  and  this  precisely  corresponds 
to  what  occurs  in  animals  of  pure  breed,  whose  stirp  contains  only 
one  or  a  very  few  varieties  of  each  species  of  germ,  and  whoBO 
o£&priDg  always  resemble  their  parents  and  one  another.    The 
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more  raongrel  the  breed,  tlie  g^reater  is  tlie  variety  of  the  oftttpring. 
The  di««mi]aiity  uot  uufre^^juently  fuuiij  botwuyii  twins  of  the 
same  eex  ie  more  marked  thau  that  bt'twueu  orditmni*  brothere 
aud  niflters.  not witlis lauding  that  the  embryouiu  conditions  weru 
cloaely  similar.  The  subject  is  a  very  curious  ouo,  and  requires 
thu  folloMirig  ex{)lauatioji.  I  liad  occasion  to  umko  many  iuquines 
iuto  the  i-esemblaucea  of  twins,  whence  itappeart:d  that  among  well- 
Formed  "true"  twine,*  so  to  «peak,  namely  thowi  who,  up  to  thy 
time  of  thoir  biitli,  were  enobsed  in  tho  same  membrane,  and  had 
thereforo  boon  developed  out  of  two  gennitial  spnts  in  the  samo 
D%*uni,  there  are  two  groups  of  cajiea  that  contrast  Mtrangely  mth 
one  another,  and  tliere  are  but  few  intermediate  cases.  In  tlm 
larger  of  these  groups  tho  twins  are  exct-rdingly  alike  in  body 
and  mind,  aI»o  in  their  growth,  ilhicwets  and  decay,  and  their 
rasemblance  is  not  unfroquontly  such  as  to  justify  the  somewhat 
starth'ng  incidents  refening  to  twins  that  are  tu  be  found  in 
many  works  of  fiction.  In  tho  smaller  group,  which  coutainu 
perhaps  one-fourth  as  many  L-aat*  as  tlie  larger,  the  twins  are 
■bflolut-ely  unlike;  so  much  so,  that  they  have  occasionally  been 
described  as  "complementary"  the  one  to  tho  other;  the  one 
having  what  the  other  lacked.  What  can  he  the  reason  that,  out 
of  identically  the  same  primary  stirp,  either  two  abaohitely  dis- 
nmilar  persons  can  be  developed,  or  else  two  closely  similar  ones  ; 
wliilo  the  intemiediato  cases  are  so  wre,  that  they  may  be  con- 
adered  due  to  quite  another  and  more  comiuou  conttugency, 
immely.  that  iu  which  the  tmns  are  uot  produced  out  of  the  same 
ovum,  but  &om  separate  cva?  The  answer  I  auggust  is  as 
follows: — As  regards  the  similarity  of  tme  twins,  there  can  bo 
Sttle  difliculty  ;  we  should  expect,  on  statistical  groundif.  that 
the  two  luitves  of  any  assemblage  of  germs  would  be  much 
tlike.  The  secondary  etirps  of  the  twius  beiug  in  litis  case  alike, 
and  the  ciircumstanoesof  their  development  being  ahnost  identical, 
the  resulla  must  be  closely  Kiniilar.  As  regards  the  diHsimilarity. 
we  might  expect  that  if  there  hud  happened  to  be  a  sunicient 
deUy  before  the  commencement  of  the  division  of  Uie  primary 
etirp  to  allow ita  germs  to  an*ange  themselves somewhataceording 
to  their  atfinities,  the  two  halves  would  be  stixjugly  contraatcd. 
Id  tho  case  of  au  ordinary  Kingli*  birth,  tlie  genu  (to  make  tlie 
flhwtrmtion  less  complex.  I  will  nut  )^y  the  gcnim)  of  each  species 


*  For  Mt»«  g*D«rftl  Kinlta  of  iltoia  int|tiirift*,  ua  Ffoter'a  Ma^usiaty  XoT.,  tSi5. 
I  lad  twvot^CKiaa  of  alrungdiiiaiiuiUnt)' iu  twiua,  uid  in  all  tho  ckbm,  tlia  twtua  nero  of 
4b  mow  kx.  Now,  it  appwrt  to  b^  «  rnlo  without  vscoptton  that  wimt  I  bsv*  abovy- 
Ma*d  *  tme  "  twini  uo  o(  ibo  muoo  wx,  Suoli  twin*  on  by  no  menu  luiconnaoa ; 
•>ilh'i  ■iflinnn  of  tholr  iri3i}ti«iidT,  u  Borapftrnd  to  tliftt  of  twin  blrUna  gi>Der»lly,  li 
MUfI)  k*  SA  p«r  cout^  KDil  I  uadentaurl  that  his  ohMrvBtioiis  rmnk  biuoiik  tha  Yorr 
toUi  b»weT.<r,  Ebo  oBtiaut«i  of  otbor  obsorToN  an  muahlow»r.  Honcathvro  »  uuen 
Hilafcililj  tliai  utT  cMo*  of  stroDg  diMlmilArilr  «or«  wiiwUjr,  il  not  tDnriabljr  mms 
#  k^  t*rinA.      Dal  I  b«T6  do  dlroal  utideWM  oas  wajr  or  Ibo  o%b«r. 
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that  achieves  development  may  bo  compared  to  the  one  repre- 
sentative of  a  body  of  electors,  each  of  whom  lias  a  single  vote. 
In  the  case  of  twins,  we  may  suppose  each  elector  still  to  have 
only  a  single  vote,  but  that  two  representatives  are  elected.  Let 
us  now  suppose  one  of  the  political  parties  slightly  to  predomina.te ; 
then,  if  the  electoral  body  be  divided  by  some  accidental  line, 
the  same  party  would  predominate  in  each  division ;  and  if  tlie 
election  were  conducted  on  that  principle,  the  two  representativea 
would  certainly  be  men  of  the  same  predominant  party.  But-if 
the  electoral  body  acted  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  predominating  party  to  return  more  than  one  candidate,  and 
the  two  reprenentatives  would  be  men  of  opposite  pohtics. 

That  part  of  tlic  stirp  which  has  become  developed  has  been 
supposed  (I  believe  universally)  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  main- 
taining the  progeny  of  germs.  It  is  cei-tainly  an  essential  con- 
dition in  the  tlioory  of  Pangenewis,  as  the  name  of  that  theory 
testifies;  where  each  separate  cell  in  its  nascent  state  is  supposed 
to  throw  off  gcims  which  circulate  freely  in  the  body  along 
■with  others  which  had  been  hereditarily  transmitted,  and  which 
aggregate  themselves  owing  to  their  mutual  aflEinities,  and  so  form 
the  sexual  elements.  For  my  own  part,  while  acknowledging 
that  there  exists  undeniable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
power,  which  will  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  second 
group  of  cases,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  can,  at  the  most, 
be  effective  in  a  very  minute  degree.  The  germs  that  become 
developed  into  structure,  are  relatively  too  few  to  exert  much 
hereditary  influence,  and  when  fully  developed  they  would  be 
passive  and  sterile.  I  argue,  that  aa  fertility  resides  somewhere, 
it  must  have  been  vested  in  the  non-developed  residue  of  the 
stirp,  or  rather  in  its  progeny  and  representatives  (wliatever,  or 
however  numerous,  they  may  be)  at  the  time  when  the  individual 
has  reached  adult  life. 

The  hypotliesis  that  the  developed  germs  are  relatively  few  and 
sterile  agrees  singularly  well  with  many  classes  of  fact.  Thus 
it  explains  why,  although  hereilitary  resemblance  is  the  general 
rule,  the  offspring  is  frequently  deficient  in  the  very  peculiarity  for 
which  the  parent  was  exceptionally  remarkable.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  the  dominant  characters  in  the  stirp  -will,  on  the 
whole,  be  faithfully  represented  by  the  stnictm-e  of  the  person 
who  is  developed  out  of  it ;  but  if  the  personal  stmcture  be  a 
faithful  representative  of  the  dominant  germs,  it  must  be  an  over- 
favourable  representative  of  the  genns  generally,  and  therefore,  a 
fortiori,  of  the  xuideveiopcd  residue  ;  nay,  in  extreme  cases,  the 
person  may  bo  absolutely  misreprcsentative  of  the  residue,  the 
accidental  richness  of  the  sterile  sample  in  some  particular  valuable 
variety  of  germ,  having  drained  the  fertile  residue  of  every  germ 
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of  tliat  variety.  The  po8»*iljiljty  of  this  oecnrrfnce  in  the  more 
credible,  HiiiL-t*.  us  iro  bave  already  Been,  tiio  number  of  genna  of 
isacb  variety  catinat  be  very  larg;^.  Kxpericncc  teetifieB  to  the 
fact  that  cbiKb'fii  of  men  of  extraordinary  genius  have  nnt  unfix^- 
quently  bucu  mnguIaTly  deficient  in  ability,  uuil  tbifl  condition  has 
been  eHpetnaUy  remarked  in  inatancca  where  the  man  of  geniim 
WOH  himself  the  oflHprinf?  of  a  medioci-o  ancoBtry  ;  Ihoreforo  where, 
according  to  the  above  theoiy,  the  nximber  of  vahiable  ffcrras  wero 
few,  and  all  of  them  were  used  up  and  rcnd(;red  Bterilo  in  tho 
Btructure  of  liifl  own  person. 

The  steady  tendency  to  detorioratiun  in  exceptional  characters 
is  UkcwiHo  ^own  by  the  avowed  diffit^ulty,  among  hrcedera,  of 
nuuntairiiug  the  (.'IiarnrtcrH  of  any  vahmbic  vflricty  tliat  Ims  been 

L produced  by  accident  (that  is,  by  somu  happy  oombinntion  of  a 
nnmber  of  unknown  variable  causee). 
Anotlier  n-suit  of  the  best  elements  of  the  slirp  being  rendered 
9t*rile  is  the  strong  tendency  to  deterioration  in  the  tranKmiasion 
of  every  oxcf-ptionally  gifted  race.  That  this  iaa  nidversal  tendency 
Wtong  races  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  proved  by  Iho  fact  that  exist- 
ing races  are  only  kept  at  tht^ir  pve&eut  level  by  the  severe  action  of 
wiectioa.    If  they  were  left  unpiimed  oven  fora  single  generation. 

I     the  weaker  members  would  Bur\*ive,  and  the  avomge  quaUty  of 
tho  race  would  uecensahly  dimiiURh. 
Again,  the  BteriUty  of  the  doveluped  elements  of  tlut  stirp 
explaiuB  the  fact  of  cci'tain  diseof^en  akipping  one  or  more  genei-a- 
tions.  if  the  further  very  reaaoimblo  pcfstnlatea  are  granted,  tliat 
the  germs  of  those  discaaea  are  both  prolific  and  gregarious.  Thus. 
uuarly  all  the  gout  niolccnlcR  in  tho  Rtir{)  whence  A  sprang  might* 
'^-      owing  to  their  gregarious  nature,  heiionu!  ilevelopcd  in  the  person 
^J     of  A,  and  so  bo  rendered  sterile ;  tbo  small  fertile  remdne  in  his 
^^^jlirp  would  be  iuBufhciont  to  mipply  that  of  his  son  B  with  enough 
^^^gDut  germs  to  dorajimte  and  nchiovu  development  in  tho  pcraon  of 
B.  consequently  they  would  be  luisbandcd  ;  then,  owing  to  their 
pmHfic  character,  they  would  ho  multiply  in  a  latent  fonn  in  the 
^—^     fltmcture  of  B.  as  to  ensure  trnnsniiiodon  in  sufficient  unmbors  to 
^P      the  stirp  of  C  the  son,  or  D   the  grandson,  to  enable  them  tn 
^      leJiicvc  development  in  tho  person   of  C  or  I),  jnst  as  they  had 
}^-      done  in  tliat  of  A;  and  so  the  ryclo  would  be  repeated. 
^P         The  coucIuKion  from  what  has  thus  far  been  said  is  amply  eon- 
^      finned  by  observation  ;  it  i«  ;— ( l.j  That  thr-  contents  of  the  stirp 
Qtwt  •ogtegate  mto  sept^  or  divisi-jus,  and  that  these  sc-pts  must 
Mtbdivida  again  and  again,  just  as  a  large  political  party  may 
repuntedly  snbdi\-ide  itsvlf  into  different  factions,     (3.)  Thnt  the 
doioitiaut  germs  in  eacli  successive  sept  aro  those  tltnt  a<-hieve 
d«n-eIopni»tut.    (iJ.)  That  it  ia  the  rcKidual  germs  and  thi-Jr  progeny 
that  form  the  sexual  elements  or  buds. 
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No  process  of  subdivisjon  like  this  could  be  expected  to  be 
earned  on  with  perfect  accuracy ;  no  political  party  was  ever 
split  with  such  clean  precision  into  two  political  septs,  that  none 
of  the  A  party  were  included  in  the  ranks  of  B,  and  vice  vertd. 
We  must  therefore  feel  assured  that  germs  of  many  alien  species 
would  be  included  in  each  successive  sept.  Also,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  structure  of  the  developed  germs  must 
afford  many  convenient  places  for  the  lodgment  and  sustenance 
of  these  alien  germs ;  consequently,  representatives  of  all  parts 
of  the  residue  of  the  stirp  would  be  found  dispersed  all  over  the 
body.  Lastly,  we  cannot  but  expect  that  these  alien  germs,  when 
they  thrive  and  multiply,  would  somewhat  transgress  the  bounds 
of  the  cell  or  cell-interspace  in  which  their  progenitors  had  lodged, 
knowing  that  even  so  large  an  object  as  a  blood-corpuscule  will 
occasionally  find  its  way  through  the  unrapturcd  wall  of  a  capillaiy 
vessel.  This  is  a  very  different  supposition  to  that  of  the  free 
circulation  of  genmmles  in  Pangenesis,  yet  it  seems  to  have  the 
merits  of  that  theory  (so  far  as  the  group  of  cases  are  concerned 
which  we  are  now  considering,  namely,  the  inheritance  of  qualities 
that  were  congenital  iu  the  ancestry),  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
free  from  the  many  objections  that  are  urged  against  it.  These 
are  as  follows : — On  phj  sical  grounds,  we  cannot  understand  how 
colloid  bodies,  such  as  the  Pangenetic  geramules  must  be.  could 
pass  freely  through  membranes.  Moreover,  if  they  did,  the 
paternal  gemmules  in  the  body  of  the  unborn  child  would  difiiise 
themselves  equally  over  the  body  of  the  child  and  that  of  its 
mother;  consequently  there  woidd  be  very  few  remaining  in  the 
body  of  the  child,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Would  be  an 
invasion  of  maternal  genimulcs.  The  result  of  this  would  be,  that 
the  child  would  transmit  its  maternal  peculiarities  far  more  than 
its  paternal  ones;  in  other  words,  people  would  resemble  their 
maternal  giandmothers  veiy  much  more  than  their  other  grand- 
parents, which  is  not  at  all  the  case.  That  the  gemmules  are 
not  contained  in  the  blood-vessels  circulating  with  the  blood,  is 
proved  by  my  own  experiments,  in  which  I  largely  transfused 
the  blood  of  an  alien  species  of  rabbit  into  the  blood-vessels  of 
male  and  female  silver-grey  rabbits,  from  which  I  afterwards 
bred.  I  repeated  thk  process  for  three  generations,  and  found 
not  the  shghtest  sign  of  any  deterioration  in  the  purity  of  the 
silver-grey  breed.* 

Again,  a  free  circulation  of  the  gemmules,  such  as  Pangenesis 
supposes,  would  cause  various  events  to  be  extremely  common, 

*  The  experiments  on  the  flrst  generation  were  pnbUshed  Proc.  Rojml  Society,  187], 
p.  898,  to  which  see  &Ir,  Darwin's  remarke  in  Nature,  1871,  p.  602.  I  nbaeqnentij 
carried  on  the  experiments  with  Improrod  a^^pamtu^,  and  on  fto  equally  large  aoale,  for 
two  more  generations. 
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whertias  the  supposition  of  a  Hinall  tran»(j^csKion  of  their  limits  EnhuwB 
them  to  be  possiblo,  thouj^h  infrequent;  just  as  thc-y  actually  are. 
I  mefui  sticb  cases  as  the  zebnuniarks  on  tho  foal  out  of  a  thorough- 
bred mare  by  a  thoronghbrcd  horse,  owing;  to  the  former  having 
twice  boruo  u  nmle  to  a  zebra  ;  tlie  action  of  pollen  on  the  tiasueB 
adJBoent  to  the  fertilized  pistil  of  a  different  variety  of  plant.  Tho 
disiribntioii  of  the  gemis,  by  tho  agency  I  supposed,  all  over  the 
body,  wotild  fully  account  for  the  riiplacemeul  of  a  lost  hmb  in 
the  lower  aoimals,  and  the  i^purattun  of  simple  ti«i4U<>8  iii  the 
.Idgher  ones.  It  would  much  trunaceud  my  limits  if  I  were  to 
tnter  at  Icugth  into  thede  and  kindred  questions,  but  it  is  not 
neceasaiy  to  do  so,  for  it  i**  sufficient  to  refw  to  Mr.  Darwin's  work 
already  qnot*»l,  whenj  they  are  mtwl  fuUy  and  carefully  diflouwed, 
and  to  consider,  while  reading  it,  whether  or  no  tlie  theory  I  have 
proposed  eould,  uh  I  think  it  might,  be  wibstitutud  with  advantage 
fur  that  of  Pangonetdi}.  I  must  repeat,  tliat  I  Uiuit  tbeso  remarks 
to  the  very  large  pntporliou  of  cases  that  fall  into  the  fintt  of  the 
two  groups  in  which  I  am  dtscusamg  the  facta  of  hereiUty.  We 
viO  next  proooed  to  consider  those  that  fall  into  (he  second 
group. 

The  cases  now  before  us  are  those  iu  which  cliaracters  created 
artUicially  in  tho  person  of  the  parenta  are  transmittud  by  inlieri- 
taace  to  their  offspring.      In  conmdcring    theso,  we  must  be 

ireiDoly  careful  not  to  confuse  the  effects  of  totally  ditfereut 
prooesBes* 

We  have  thun  far  dealt  with  throe  agents — (1)  the  stirp,  which 
ii  an  organized  aggregate  of  a  host  of  germs;  (2)  the  personal 
Btructtu-e,  developed  out  of  a  small  portitm  of  those  germs :  and 
(3)  the  Bcxnal  elemunts.  generated  by  the  i-osiduum  of  the  stirp. 
Tho  casea  before  n«  are  those  which  arc  supposed  to  prove  that 
3  reacts  on  ;5 — that  is,  the  pemonal  stracture  upon  the  sexual 
elements.  The  first  and  the  largest  class  of  the  caaea  now  before 
tu  refer  to  adaptivity  of  race.  It  is  said  tliat  tho  structure  of 
on  onnnal  clianges  when  ho  is  plaoed  imder  changed  conditions; 
that  his  olTspi-iiig  inherit  some  of  that  change;  and  tliat  they  vary 
still  further  on  their  own  accotint  in  the  sami;  direction,  and  so  on 
tbruugh  successive  generations,  untU  a  notable  change  in  the 
ooogcuital  characteristics  of  the  race  has  been  efl'ected.  Hence, 
it  is  coneladed,  that  a  change  in  the  personal  structure  lias  ro- 
notcd  on  tho  sexual  elements.  For  my  part,  I  object  to  so 
general  a  conclusion,  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  priiimry  agenta  in  the  processes  of  growth, 
nntrition.  and  reproduction  arc  the  Bamo,  and  that  a  true  theory 
of  heredity  must  so  regard  them.  In  other  words,  they  are  all 
dof  to  the  development  of  tlxo  same  germinal  matter,  variously 
.ted.    Consequently,  where  it  ia  evorywhoro  affected  by  the 
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Bame  conditionfl,  it  would  be  eveiywhere  affected  in  the  same 
■way.  One  of  the  species  of  germs  whence  the  hair  sprang,  that 
was  induced  to  throw  out  a  new  variety  in  the  cells  nearest  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  under  certain  changed  conditions  of  cKmate 
and  food,  might  be  expected  to  throw  out  a  similar  variety  in  the 
sexual  elements  at  the  same  time.  The  essential  changes  would 
be  collateral,  although  the  moment  when  tlie  changed  germs 
received  their  development  might  be  different.  So  far  from  the 
changed  structure  of  the  hair  causing  the  germs  in  the  sexual 
organs  to  vary,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  latter  are  the  first  to 
show  change.  Thus  the  progeny  of  thict-fleeced  aheep,  newly 
imported  into  the  tropics,  have  less  wool  tiian  their  parents. 
There  is  n6t  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  adaptivity  of  a  race  to 
changed  conditions,  affecting  all  parts  of  the  body  aHJce,  is  due  to  the 
reaction  of  changed  personal  structure  upon  the  sexual  elements. 
The  fact  that  a  drunkard  will  often  have  imbecile  children, 
although  his  offspring  previous  to  his  taking  to  drink  were 
healthy,  is  another  instance  of  simnltaneone  action.  The  alcohol 
pervades  his  tissues,  and,  of  course,  affects  the  germinal  matter  in 
the  sexual  elements  as  much  as  it  does  that  in  his  own  structural 
cells,  which  have  led  to  an  alterarion  in  the  quality  of  his  own 
nerves.  Exactly  the  same  must  occur  in  the  case  of  many  con- 
sritutional  diseases  that  have  been  acquired  by  ,longK;ontinued 
irregular  habits.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the 
adaptivity  of  a  race  to  changed  conditions,  which  affecfr  aXL  parts 
of  the  body  alike,  is  due  to  the  action  of  changed  structure  upon ' 
tihe  sexual  elements.  The  case  is  different  as  regards  conditions 
that  have  a  local  influence,  but  races  are  very  slow  in  acquiring 
these,  such  as  the  callosities  on  the  knees  of  animals  who  use  them 
mnch. 

Another  class  of  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  in- 
heritance of  non-congenital  peculiariries  concerns  mutilations.  No 
doubt  the  industry  of  M.  Prosper  Lucas,  and  of  many  othera,  haa 
brought  together  several  curious  cases;  but  the  negative  evidence, 
that  is  to  say,  the  certainty  of  the  non-inheritance  of  mutilations 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  (see  Darwin :  *'  Variation  of  Plants  and 
Animals  under  Domestication,"  ii.  23),  is  so  overpowering,  that  it 
may  still  be  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  former  as  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  coincidences.  The  earliest  instance  that  I  know  of, 
that  seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  is  that  of  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard's  epileptic  guinear-pi^  because  it  admits  of  verification ; 
but  this,  if  I  understand  his  account  rightly  (Proceedings  of  Royal 
Society,  x.  297),  is  open  to  some  objection.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Brown-S^qnard  found,  during  his  researches  into  the  cause  of 
epilepsy,  that,  by  a  particular  operation  on  the  spinal  cordg  of 
gmnearpigs,  he  conld  induce  a  convulsive  disease  very  much  like 
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epilepsy.  He  operated  upou  inany  guinea-pigH,  and  kept  them 
apparently  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  stock,  and  noticed  that 
their  young  wei-e  at  times  attackod  witlx  *' epileptitbrm"  con- 
\TiUiona,  while  the  youug  of  the  rest  of  tiis  stock  never  were ; 
hence  he  concludes  that  the  artificially  induced  epilepsy  was 
transmitted  hereditarily,  Jly  objection  to  this  concIiiBion  is, 
that  if  persons  were  brought  up  from  childliood  in  a  ward  of 
epileptic  patients,  they  would  certainly  acqnii"Q  a  tendency  to 
epileptiform  seizures  by  the  mere  eff^  of  imitation.  It  ia 
uotorious  that  many  an  epileptic  person  has  liad  hi*j  fits  first 
brought  OQ  by  witnessing  the  epileptic  eei/.ui'e  of  another.  Tliis 
however,  may  be  an  unfounded  objection,  due,  a»  was  remarked* 
to  misapprehension  of  au  experiineuti  w]iost»  details  desen-e  a 
fuller  description.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  tliat  two  subsequeut 
memoins  read  by  Or.  Browu-Suquard  at  the  IJritltih  Assodatiou 
Jm  1870.  do  not  appear  to  liave  been  publiiihed  ;  thuir  titteu  only 
to  be  found  in  its  Journal  (p.  134).  But  he  lias  uommunicuted 
a  most  important  r^sumt-  of  other  retiults  to  the  Lancet  (Jan.,  1875, 
p.  7}  regiirding  thu  inhurltauce  of  purely  physical  effects,  that 
were  produced  tu  the  parent  guinea-pigs  by  uerve  mutilation, 
and  their  occurreuoe  in  the  oJ&pring,  in  the  same  order  in  wliioU 
they  had  appeared  in  the  pareuta. 
A  special  cause  may  bo  asKigtied  for  the  efieots  of  disuse  in 
lusing  hereditary  atrophy ;  it  has  already  been  sliown  that  all 
ccoptiouaUy  developed  organs  tondto  detorioroto;  consequently 
>8e  that  are  not  protected  by  scloction  will  dn*in(Ue.  The 
rel  of  imwcular  efficiency  in  the  ^ving  of  a  strongly  fljTiig  bird 
like  the  level  of  water  in  tlic  leaky  vessel  of  a  Dauaifl,  only 
(secured  to  the  race  by  constant  cflbrt,  so  txi  speak ;  let  tho  effort 
>d  relaxed  ever  so  little,  and  the  level  immediately  falls. 

In  addition  to  much  cliie  tliat  might  be  said  in  difJ|Mragomcnt  of 
eWdence  ou  which  overmuch  reliance  has  hitherto  been  pnt,  wo 
idiould  recollect  that  it  is  hazardous  to  adduce  tho  ^Mvy  gradual 
adaptation  of  a  race  to  changed  conditions  as  a  proof  that 
acquired  habits  are  hereditarily  transmitted,  because  wheu  sevei-al 
generations  elapse  before  auy  appreciable  result  can  be  observed, 
ielectioa  will  have  had  many  opportunities  of  operatmg.  It  ia 
noticeable  that  a  race  is  much  longer  in  adapting  itself  to  coa- 
ditione  that  affect  one  part  only  of  the  body,  than  to  those  whose 
iixflnencc  is  more  general ;  aud  this  is  just  what  wo  should  have 
expcctc*!  from  tho  views  already  expressed.  It  is  bard  to  find 
evidence  of  tho  power  of  the  personal  sti-uoture  to  react  upon 
the  sexual  elements,  that  is  not  open  tn  serious  objection.  That 
fThich  appears  the  most  trustwoilhy  Hes  almost  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  norre  changes,  as  shown  by  the  inhi-rited  habita  of 
UmeucflB,  pointing  in  dogS)  aad  the  resulta  of  Dr.  Browu-Scquard. 
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The  conclnsion  to  be  drawn  from  thci  forcpouig  nrgiimente  i«, 
that  we  might  almcwt  refterve  our  belief  that  the  structural 
ct'Ue  can  react  on  the  se:cnnl  elements  at  all,  and  we  may  be 
couSdent  tliat  at  the  most  thoy  do  eo  in  a  v<rv  fairit  degree  ;  iu 
other  words,  that  acquired  modificationfl  are  harely.  if  at  all, 
inlurited,  in  the  correct  sense  of  that  word.  If  they  were  not  herit- 
able, then  the  second  group  of  caBp*  would  vanish, niid  we8liou]dbo 
absolved  from  all  further  Iroublf:  if  they  exist,  iii  however  feint 
a  degree,  a  complete  tlieory  of  heredity  must  account  for  them. 
I  propose,  as  nlrendy  etated.  to  accept  the  Fupposition  of  their 
being  faintly  heritable,  and  to  account  for  them  by  a  modification 
of  PangcnL'sie.  Each  cell  may  be  Kupposed  to  throw  off  a  few 
genns  that  find  their  way  iuto  the  circulatiou,  aud  have  thereby  a 
cliftiice  of  oceafiionally  finding  their  way  to  the  Bcxual  oleniente, 
and  of  becoming  naturalized  among  them.  In  ilhistration  of  thie 
procesii,  we  may  recur  to  political  metaphor,  and  imagine  the 
etirp  to  be  represented  by  Bcmio  countrj',  mid  the  gpmis  by  its 
inliabitanffl.  We  know  that,  in  every  country,  travellers  from 
other  nations  occaaionally  find  a  place,  which  they  can  fill  more 
euitably  than  at  their  own  homes  or  elsewhere,  and  they  become 
aettlers.  The  jiopulatioii  of  the  comitry  may  be  as  highly 
organized  as  it  is  needful  to  conrider  the  sexual  elements  to  be ; 
every  tradcand  profession  may  eccmto  be  full;  and  yet  the  stranger 
obtains  a  lodgment,  either  through  NuperioTity  or  Itick.  He  may 
displace  one  of  the  native-bom  inhabitants,  or  he  may  find  an 
unoccupied  comer  which  he  can  fill;  anyhow,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  becomes  a  permanent  citizen. 

The  hypothesis  of  organic  units  enables  ue  to  specify  with  much 
clearness  the  curioxisly  circuitous  relation  which  couuecte  the 
oflepiiug  with  its  parents.*  The  idea  of  its  being  one  of  direct 
descent,  iu  the  common  acceptation  of  that  vague  phrase,  is  wholly 
uuteuablc,  aud  is  the  chief  cause  why  mo«t  persons  seem  perplexed 
at  the  appearance  of  cnpriciousneBB  in  hereditary  trausmiBsion. 
The  stirp  of  the  child  may  be  considered  to  have  descended 
directly  from  a  part  of  the  stirps  of  each  of  its  [larents,  but  then 
the  personal  stnicture  of  the  child  is  tio  more  than  an  imperfect 
representation  of  his  own  stirp,  and  the  personal  structure  of  each 
of  the  parents  is  no  more  than  an  imjiorfect  representation  of  each 
of  tlieir  own  stirps.  Tlie  political  analogy*  to  the  common,  but 
falae,  idea  of  the  Glial  relationship  is  that  which  connects  colonists 
to  their  parent  nations:  the  relationship,  according  to  the  views 
in  this  memoir,  is  much  more  cireuitons  and  feeble;  it  resemblca 
that  which  connects  the  repretentntive  gorenrmmt  of  the  colony  with 
that  of  the  parent  nations.    This,  at  least.,  is  a  first  approsimation : 


*  I  midtATouMcl  to  oiplaln  thi*  io  a  pKf>or,  Proe.  TtoT«]  Soo.,  1872,  p.  3M. 
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^ihe  second  aiiproximation  consistB  tit  mnScinf^  allnwaiira  for  the 
ill  powof  of  transmittiii/i;  sc<|Hired  pcculiaTiticR  ;  tliat  is,  for  the 
i.lwietion  of  the  personal  Btnictiire  upon  the  Hcxnal  elcm^^iite,  and 
thoroly  npon  the  future  stiip.  This  may  he  effected  by  Kuppofting 
the  governmenta  of  the  pai-eut  stato*  to  have  the  pow^'r  of  nomi- 
nating a  certain  proportion  of  the  colonists. 

It  now  remains  to  snmmnnxe  biiefly.  I  bcj^an  by  showing  that 
certain  postulates  were  admitted  by  uiost  biologists,  and  that  these 

ive  a  firm  base  wbereun  to  de%'elop  a  theory  of  heredity.  By 
"these,  and  by  what  appear  to  be  tbeir  nece*j8aiy  consequences,  I 
explained  tlie  object  of  double  parentage,  and  therefore  of  eex. 
Then  I  dwelt  on  the  restless  movements  of  the  germs  in  the  stirp 
and  the  variety  of  tbeir  attracliouti  and  repult^it-nH.  and  explained 
how  it  arose  that  brotliere  or  BiBteni  were  often  verv  dissimilar; 
also,  on  other  grounds,  why  twins  derived  from  the  same  primary 
ttirp  were  either  very  much  alike  or  extraordinarily  coutraated 
(tins  being  a  fact  that  had  reijulted  fruminfiuiriesof  my  o\^'n).  Next, 
I  argued  that  the  developed  i^artof  the  Btirp  was  almost  atenlo,and 
that  it  was  from  the  undeveloped  residue  tliat  the  sexual  olemoiitii 
were  derived.  By  this  I  explained  the  almost  complete  non- 
transmissiun  of  acquired  mollifications;  also  tbe  occasional  defi- 
ciency iu  the  ofispriug,  of  fiiialitifs  for  which  the  parent  had  been 
exceptionally  remarkable,  and  for  certain  diseases  skipping  olter- 
nato  generations.  The  thcon*  was  propost-d  that  the  successive 
segmentations  of  the  stirp  were  not  perfectly  clean  and  precise, 
but  that  each  Btmcture  iiicludL-d  many  alien  germs,  whereby  the 
progeny  of  all  the  contents  of  the  residue  of  the  sHrp  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  l>ody.  Thia  accounted  for  much  that  PaugenenR 
over-accounted  for.  and  was  free  from  objections  raised  against 
the  latter. 

The  assumed  evidence  that  stnicturnl  changes  reacted  on  the 
sexual  clemonta  was  thvn  discussed,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  certai]!  changes  were  really  collateral  wliich  L»d  been 
commonly  thought  to  be  effected  by  inheritance.  Some  of  the 
evidence  that  structural  changes  might  react  on  the  sexual 
elements  was.  however,  accepted,  and  to  account  for  iti<  existence, 
a  modification  of  Pangenesis  was  adopted  ;  each  nascent  cell 
being  supposed  to  tlirow  off  g'^rms  which  occatsioually  found  their 
way  into  the  circulation  and  obtained  a  lodgment  in  the  already 
constituted  sexuid  elements;  tliis  process  being  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  and  subordinate  to  the  causes  whieli  were  supposed 
munly  to  govern  heredity.  Finally,  the  exact  relationship  waa 
defined,  which  connects  the  parents  with  their  uflspring. 

FitA.VCK  Galton. 
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THERE  ia  a  certain  fresh  eartbiBceDt  in  early  Bpring,  and  in 
the  firet  flowers  and  opening  leaves  of  the  year,  not  unlike 
the  "  savour  *'  of  the  people's  songs  in  all  countries.  A  child- 
like enjoyment  in  grief,  an  entire  want  of  self-consciousness,  or 
of  looking  at  their  own  emotions  from  without,  an  utter  aban- 
donment of  theiuaelves  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  all  "  folk-lore."  "  lis  ne  font  rien  parcequ'on  lea 
regarde,  et  ils  ne  s'abstiennent  de  rien  parcequ'on  les  regarde,"  aa 
Madame  de  Stacl  said  of-the  Italians.  The  result  is  sometimes  very 
touching,  sometimes  veiy  painful  and  hideous,  but  always  interest- 
ing, as  a  true  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  time — ^there  is  no  posing, 
no  taJking  for  effect,  no  disguise  for  good  or  evil — all  is  ont* 
epokeu.  ,  , 

The  Greek  eonge  have  preserved  the  characteristics  of  these 
early  compoBitiona  down  to  our  own  days  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  general  advance  of 
ci\Tlization  by  their  subjection  to  the  Turks,  the  national  struggle 
against  the  oppressor  was  carried  ou  in  the  most  primitive  fashion 
both  iu  the  mountains  and  at  sea ;  a  series  of  isolated  hand-to- 
hand  fights  taking  place  iu  every  village.  A  "  cattle-lifter  "  com- 
bined liis  thieving  with  a  patriotic  resistance  to  his  cruel  tyrants :  a 
*'  Klepht"  (or  robber)  became  a  hero  and  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his 
coimtijTnen.  Piracy  was  no  more  considered  wrong  than  in  the 
days  of  Ulysses :  it  was  a  praiseworthy  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians. 
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Tlic  Klephtsougs  were  tlic  refuge  uf  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
[XfopW,  and  sen-ed  to  keep  alive  the  feelitig  of  iiatioualitj,  eveu 
aiuoug  Uio6ti  Gru^kn  whom  uoinniercu  and  trade  had  ucuttered 
all  ovur  tilt!  World.  There  were  Moiigs  for  every  event  of  life  aud 
for  every  season  of  the  year;  tltey  may  be  rudely  diWded  iuto 
three  classes — "  Poeiiut  of  the  imaginatiou  "  (as  Wordswurth  lias 
called  a  series  of  his  own) ;  "  Domestic  songs,''  comprtBiug  those  on 
tlte  festivals  of  tlie  Church,  and  upon  all  social  occaHions  suoh 
as  deaths,  birtlis,  aud  marriages  :  lastly,  "  Historical  soitgs." 
Neither  quantity  nor  rhyme  is  considered  in  tliese  poems — accent 
alone  is  regarded ;  the  •*  heroic  veree "  is,  however,  generally 
Bpeaking.  of  fiftL-en  syllables,  divided  into  two  parts,  tlie  first  of 
ciglitt  the  Bccoud  of  Seven ;  with  ati  acceut  so  placed  ub  tu  end  the 
firat  part  with  a  dactyl,  the  secoud  ^ith  an  iambic.  But  nothing 
can  be  ruder  than  the  structure  of  many  lines  ;  words  are  cut  short 
to  fit  them  into  their  places,  grammar  is  disi-cgarded,  the  sense 
often  breaks  off  short,  and  must  have  been  suppUed  by  a  gesture, 
or  a  word  of  explanation  from  the  narrator ;  changes  from  the  firat 
to  the  thii'd  person,  and  back  again,  are  made  without  any  notice, 
according  as  it  is  supposed  a  more  dramatic  eifect  can  be  produced. 

It  must,  never,  however,  be  forgotten  that  such  storitf*  are  not 
made  to  be  read,  but  to  be  sung  or  told  by  itinerant  niinsti-eh", 
ofttju  blind,  who  made  their  wjiy  from  door  to  door,  after  the 
fiubion  of  the  harpers  in  Scotland  and  Wules,  or  theii-  far  more 
iOttStrious  prototype,  Homvr,  They  accompanied  themselves  ou  a 
«Q[i  of  lyre  of  the  ancient  form,  with  five  striugs,  sometimes 
degeneratiug  to  two,  which  were  played  on  ^vith  a  bow.  Some 
of  these  rhapsodists  only  repeated  the  works  of  others,  but  the  most 
renowned  among  them  composed  both  the  poem  aud  the  air  to 
which  it  is  Himg,  so  that  eacli  new  song  was  ushered  into  the  world 
with  an  air  invented  cHpecially  for  ita  uwu  use.  A  celebrated  old 
minstrel.  John  the  Blind,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  was  much  sought  after  for  the  impro- 
riutiona  both  in  words  and  music  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
producing  on  any  subject  wliich  was  given  him. 

The  first  (loUeetion  of  these  songs  was  made  byFaurioIin  1824; 
indeed,  he  may  bo  nlmost  said  to  have  discovered  thoir  existence, 
oertaiidy  tlieir  poetic  value ;  and  pnbhshing  them,  as  he  did,  before^ 
the  Dtclamtion  of  Inilcpondenee,  his  testimony  is  all  tho  more 
Tahublc  to  the  nouiuderatiun  in  which  the  Klcphts  were  hold,  and 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  Greece  under  their  Ottoman  oppressors. 

The  dates  of  the  pocmr)  ho  thinks  it  impossible  to'fix,  though 
he  has  discovered  one  in  the  lloyal  Library  at  Paris,  which  could 
not  be  UttT  than  1640,  A  vei^'  large  part  of  them  have  probably 
b«eo  suu^  for  centuries,  and  altered  again  and  again  according  to 
the  taste  of  each  succeeding  age,  as  is  the  fate  of  all  early  ballads. 

TOL.  xsni.  H 
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Since  H.  Fanriel's  time,  several  popular  collectiona  have  been 
published  at  Athens,  and  two  Tolumes  of  them  have  been  edited  hj 
Germans,  accompanied  by  Hteial  translations  of  not  mach  merit, 
bnt  ftdl  of  curious  and  useful  notes.  Many  of  the  songs  are  still 
extremely  popular,  but  a  great  number  are  gradually  dying  out, 
even  in  the  villages  and  hill  districts. 

One  copy  was  found  at  a  solitary  monastery  in  the  Morea,  &r 
up  in  the  mountains,  only  to  be  reached  by  a  narrow  hill-path. 
A  fine  old  ilex  grew  in  the  courtyard,  on  which  hung  the  church 
bell ;  and  the  prior  came  forth  in  white,  with  a  heavy  hood,  to  do 
the  honours  of  his  house  to  a  lady  visitor,  who  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  cloister ;  to  feed  her  with  oranges  and  cream- 
cheese,  and  to  show,  for  her  instruction  and  amusement,  that  he 
had  studied  the  songs  of  his  country  as  well  as  his  psalter. 

The  romantic  or  ideal  division  of  the  songs  cornea  first.  As 
of  old  in  Greece,  every  river  and  fountain,  every  mountain, 
rock,  and  cavern,  even  every  house,  has  its  own  particular  genius, 
which  watches  over  it  with  anxious  care.  The  enduring  remains 
of  Paganism  show  through  the  thin  disguise  of  iiiat  very  dead 
form  of  Christianity,  the  Greek  faith.  The  nymphs,  naiads,  lars, 
and  lemurs  appear  in  the  shape  of  nixies  and  elves,  and  still  in- 
habit their  old  haunts ;  the  Moira,  or  Fate,  still  arranges  the  issues 
of  life  ;  the  three  Parcse  still  pass  through  the  awed  city,  though 
their  office  is  now  restricted  to  bring^ing  the  plague.  One 
holds  a  great  sheet  of  paper,  the  second  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
third  a  broom,  for  ''writing  down  the  names  of  the  victims, 
cutting  them  off  with  the  scissors,  and  sweeping  them  aw^." 
The  small-pox  is  personified  under  the  figure  of  a  terrible  woman, 
who  is  addressed,  Uke  the  Furies,  by  a  title  of  respect,  to  pro- 
pitiate her,  equivalent  to  the  "  Euraenides," — the  "Eulogia,"  she  who 
must  be  well  named.  Charon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  preserved 
his  name,  but  has  changed  his  office :  he  escorts  the  dead  to 
Hades,  in  the  place  of  Mercury,  or  he  is  the  porter,  and  keeps  the 
gate,  where,  like  Cerberus,  he  must  be  put  to  sleep  by  any  mortal 
who  would  enter  in.  Still  more  often  he  has  become  the  personi- 
fication of  Death  itself — "  His  look  is  Uke  the  lightning,  his  face  is 
Kke  the  fire,  his  shoulders  like  two  hills,  and  his  head  a  rock 
fortress ;  he  makes  the  fields  dark  as  he  passes  along."  Sometimes 
he  appears  as  a  huge  rider,  on  a  black  horse,  accompanied  with 
black  dogs,  sometimes  as  a  black  bird.  His  tent  is  described  as 
either  green  or  red,  "but  inside  it  is  black,  and  the  stoutest  heart 
trembles  at  entering,  for  the  tent-pegs  are  the  arms  of  the 
Pallicari"  (the  ^'braves"  among  the  "braves"),  "the  ropes  are  the 
tresses  of  beautiful  maidens,  and  the  stools  are  the  heads  of 
children." 

One  of  the  most  touching  of  the  shorter  poems  describes  his 
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paseftge  iv-ith  the  souls  in  charge,  flying  only  just  above  the 
c«rtli,  which  can  be  soon  in  all  its  detailfl  evidently  cloflo  below 
■fliem: — 

**  *  Wby  aw  iho  mftUDtuna  bl«jk  ?     Why  are  Ihtsy  ctiargoi]  nilli  to*r»  ? 
Uitthatth«  wind  iWm  ImtUe  wilb  tlimu?     la  it  thai  thn  rain  bmU  on  tbem?' 
It  M  not  the  wiud  UirI  figfata  with,  thorn,  Dor  thi>  nJa  that  bu«U  himd  tbom ; 
b  it  only  that  Ch&roD  Is  pMdoff  witli  tlic  Uond. 
B«  MiMla  tfa*  yoimg  on«i  on  ta  front,  the  old  men  krbiiul. 
And  tha  tender  Uttl«  cbililron  ara  ranged  in  lllvt  npon  liiv  wulillu. 
Tb«  old  BMn  Jiii|il[}r9  hitn,  Uio  yvuns  ouoa  LimmcIi  IiIdi — 
'  \i.j  Ohanm,  halt  br  the  vlltmrn,  panim  bj  some  cool  in>rinK, 
Tllat  tbo  old  Dii'u  may  drink  tlw  waUrr,  and  tho  vcaoR  iim;  play  witti  tbn  dttlc. 
And  tlio  tiny  littlu  r.hiMrvn  miiy  gatbw  tlw  flonrurutii.' 
'  I  will  not  poiuo  al  tli«  viUaRO,  ooT  by  tho  cool  Bpriaff, 
Kor  tbo  notbfrrs  oomln^  tben  for  wat«r  would  know  thMT  oliildnn  again, 
And  the  hoabaiidji  and  wivm  would  rocogniia  onch  othco-,  vaA  it  would  not  b» 
poanblo  to  aapaxBt*  tham  again.'  " 

lu  more  than  one  poem  man  attempte  to  strive  witii  the  mtper- 
natuiul.  and  will  not  yield  up  his  life  except  after  a  tromeudoiiB 
struggle-  But  even  the'  DigeiieSj  the  typical  Btrong  man,  the 
Hercules  of  the  modem  Greek  fHiutheon,  the  Roland  of  niediaivnl 
•ooga,  ifl  woreted :  — 

"On  Tnwdfty  Ditronot  wu  bora,  oa  Tuoadny  bo  niaat  die ; 
And  bo  a^at  to  fetch  hU  frii^nd*,  and  all  of  tbom  m>ra  gianta : 
Ho  sent  for  Mcuu,  MaurailiB,  and  niao  for  tbo  aon  of  ttie  Dragon. 
Th*y  oomo,  and  tboy  llnd  him  ainltlon  down  <m  tho  Sold; 
Ha  grouw,  asd  th«  noaataiu  tranhla ;  be  grouw,  and  the  floldd  abake. 
'  Wbat  ha<  cocno  to  y«u,  Digeaoe  ?  and  what  hvn  yoa  to  do  wilb  doalh  ? ' 
*  Eig^faty  ypar*  long  baro  I  Urod  on  thia  nppwr  ear^ 
No  oui»  haT«  I  oTor  feared  ainon;;  nil  tho  trtant«; 
Bat  now  have  I  aocn  a  hafAfooted  twt.  with  Hbinln?  (rannouta  i 
Hi*  hair  «hoii»  in  ths  rud  ;  Ids  eyeo  wcro  like  Uio  atflrs ; 
H«  ealk-d  tao  out  to  fi(;bt  »jt1i  hioi  on  tho  marblo  Uim*binjt-lloor. 
Whiclie'vr  uf  u«  two  mLiouIeI  i!cai{utTr,  thu  xoul  uf  ll)t>  olbur  woald  bolons  lo  btm,' 
They  went,  Uwy  foofcht  on  Iho  inarblo  threabiDg-floor ; 
Vbore  DigoDoa  atniek,  tho  b]uo<l  trirklml  in  etranna,  a«  from  a  (nrrow ; 
But  where  Charon  atniek,  tbo  blood  fiowod  forth  in  rivera  aa  from  a  Irvngb." 

And  with  iliia  glimpse  at  the  weird  struggle  between  the  mightiest 
of  men  and  irreei»tible  Death,  the  poem  closes,  leaving  the 
mudienco  tu  imagine  the  ciul. 

Another  very  striking  song,  in  the  dialect  of  Scio,  shows  the 
power  of  the  paasiouate  love  of  tUo  mother,  and  the  Bacrednesa  of 
a  protniiK!  made  to  her,  powerful  in  death  as  in  life.  It  is  without 
the  weird  horror  iu  BiirgerBbaUadof  tbc  uight-ride  of  Leuore  with 
the  body  of  her  lover  arisen  from  tho  tomb,  "  Tramp,  tramp,  across 
the  land  they  ride,  splash,  splash  across  tlic  sea."  Tho  "eery" 
details  of  Constantino's  journey  arc  far  more  beautiful,  with  the 
doad  as  his  horse,  the  stars  aa  liis  bridle,  and  the  moon  na  his 
gnide.  The  picture  of  the  desolate  mother  in  the  closed  honsc, 
where  tho  spiders  have  spim  their  webs  over  the  windows,  cri'ing, 
**  PwB  on,  Charon,  I  have  no  children  left  for  you  to  take."'  and  tJie 
[Cnd  bringing  ■u'ith  it  the  only  possible  comfort  for  the  audience  in 
l-th«  thought,  that  tho  whole  &mily  is  united  in  death,  as  the  poor 
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little  Arete  has  already  broken  lier  heart,  is  full  of  a  pathetic 
tenderness  which  is  extremely  touching : — 

"Mother,  with  thy  nine  soaa  snd  with  thine  only  dsaghter — 
Tfa;  one  prized  daughter — the  much  loved  one  ; 
She  wu  twelre  yaan  old,  sud  the  stm  had  aoTor  seen  her. 
She  washed  hor  In  the  darknma,  and  aombod  her  hair  without  light ; 
B;  starlight  and  at  tiie  dawn  of  momiog  ahe  laced  her  Jacket,-^ 
And  they  sent  an  embassage  from  the  Babjloniaa  Bagdad, 
That  sho  should  bs  giren  in  marriage,  far  away — very  far  in  the  strange  land. 
The  eight  brothers  diJ  not  will  it;  but  Constantins  he  willed  it. 
'  Give  her  away,  mother,  give  Arete  to  the  strange  land. 
That  when  I  go  into  the  foreign  country,  when  I  pass  along  the  strange  land, 
I  may  have  a  comforter,  and  may  have  an  abiding  place.' 
'You  used  to  bo  wise,  my  Gonstantine,  but  now  thou  speakest  horribly  ; 
For  if  death  falls  to  my  share,  my  son,  or  if  sickness  comes  to  me ; 
If  joy  or  sorrow  happen,  who  shall  bring  her  to  me  ? ' 
He  called  God  ae  a  surety,  and  the  Saints  as  witnesses. 
That  if  death  should  come  to  her,  or  sickness  should  befall  her. 
If  Joy  or  sorrow  happened  to  her,  he  would  go  and  fetch  her  child. 
And  when  they  had  married  Arete  into  the  strange  land 
There  came  a  time  of  misery  and  mon  the  of  scarcity. 
Death  laid  them  low,  and  the  nine  brothers  died. 
The  mother  was  left  solitary,  like  a  rush  in  the  Held. 

Orer  eight  memorial  stones  she  beats  herself,  orer  eight  she  sings  the  myriologia. 
But  from  the  grave  of  Gonstantine  she  raises  the  flat  stone. 
'Rise  up  Gonstantinakis ;  I  want  my  Arete — 
Ton  took  God  as  a  surety  and  tho  Holy  Ones  as  witnesses. 
That  if  evil  or  joy  should  happen,  you  would  go  and  bring  her  home.' 
The  Anathema  raised  him  np — up  from  oat  of  the  tomb^ 
He  took  the  cloud  as  his  horse,  and  the  stars  as  his  bridle. 
And  the  moon  was  bis  guide,  that  be  might  go  and  fetch  her. 
He  left  the  mountains  below  him,  and  the  hills  behind  him. 
He  came  to  whore  she  was  combing  her  hair  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
From  afar  he  greeted  her,  from  a  long  way  off  he  spoke  to  her : 
'Come  with  me,  my  Aretula,  the  mother  desires  thee.' 
'  Alas,  my  brother,  that  you  should  come  at  such  an  hour ! 
If  there  is  any  joy,  I  would  put  on  my  golden  garments ; 
If  there  is  any  evil,  tell  me,  and  I  will  come  as  I  am.' 
'Come,  my  Aretula,  come  down  as  you  are.' 
On  the  road,  as  they  passed  along,  on  the  road  as  they  went. 
They  heard  the  birds  that  sang,  they  heard  the  birds  that  said : 
'  Who  ever  saw  a  beautiful  girl  going  thus  along  with  the  dead  ? ' 
'  Listen,  my  Gonstantinakis,  what  the  little  birds  are  singing — 
*'  Who  ever  saw  a  beautiful  maid  going  along  with  a  corpse  ?  " ' 
'  They  aro  silly  birds  that  aro  singing,  they  are  silly  birds  that  speak.' 
Still,  further  on,  as  thoy  travelled,  other  birds  said  again  among  themselves ; 
'  Did  yon  ever  see  anything  eo  sad  and  lamentable — 
That  the  living  should  walk  thus  with  tho  dead  ! ' 

*  Liston,  my  Constant inakis,  what  is  it  the  birds  are  saying ; 
That  tho  living  are  walking  with  the  dead  ?  ' 

*  They  aro  but  birds,  let  them  sing ;  they  are  but  birds,  let  them  say.' 

'  I  am  afraid  of  you,  my  brother  dear,  you  are  fragrant  with  incense.'  * 
'  Yesterday,  we  wont  to  the  church  of  St.  John, 
And  the  priest  sprinkled  us  with  too  much  incense.' 
And  still,  as  they  went  further,  the  other  birds  went  on  calling: 
'  Oh,  Ood  Almighty,  a  threat  wonder  Is  this  indeed. 
Thai  such  a  sweet  darling  should  be  walking  with  tho  dead  ! ' 
And  as  Arete  heard  them  again,  her  heart  broke  within  her. 
'  Listen,  my  Constantino,  what  is  it  that  the  birds  say  ? 
Tell  me,  where  are  thy  locks,  where  is  thy  glossy  beard?  ' 
'  I  had  a  great  sickness,  and  I  came  very  nigh  to  death, 
And  they  cut  from  me  my  fair  locks,  and  my  glossy  board,' 
They  reached  the  shut-up  house — closed  was  it  and  bolted — 
And  the  windows  of  the  hunso  were  covered  with  spiders'  weba. 
'Open  tome,  my  mother;  open  to  me,  and  to  thy  Arete.' 
.  '  If  yon  are  Charon,  pass  on,  I  have  no  more  children  for  you 

*  The  dead  are  always  anointed  and  shaved. 
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A§  far  »j  iloitr  littlu  Arvtaln.  »Lc  in  far  sway  hi  the  forvifni  UtuL* 
M7|H-ii  t<- tni?.  my  motboT)  open  to  nie,  (orl  am  your  own  ConvUnUiM ; 
1  miulc  iioA  tttj  tuKty,  nod  I  »IIcil  lh«  Hot;  Ohm  lo  HitbeM 
Thai  i(  }oj  or  Mno«  lia|ipon«I,  I  kouIi)  go  and  (i^ch  h»r  lo  yon.' 
AtuI  u  abo  c«m«  (ortli  brain  tlie  door  ber  ftonl  wvot  uat  Ircim  hvr." 

The  •'jiaraUoIifim"  of  the  verees  is  mtich  the  same  ««  in  old 
■  Hebrew  poetry,  tlio  flccond  half  of  each  line  or  couplet  repeating 
le  8ume  idea  in  other  wuicIh.  as  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
Psnlnis  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  prophecies  :— 

"  I  pouTwl  out  my  eoraplainU  bvforo  Him—nnil  «li«vird  Him  of  la;  troublo." 

"  Cost  fortli  tby  lijihliiiiig  at)4  t«ar  ibem — ilioot  out  thins  Arrova  and  unainH 
ihom." 

"  Wk*  art  Ihoa  ao  vexod,  0  D17  soul— aDd  wLj  ui  thou  lo  diwioieted  within 
mat" 

"With  regard  to  the  multitude  of  the  repetitions,  these  are  not 
more  iu  number  than  thowy  usud  hy  Homer.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  tliut  the  poenu*  wuro  intended  to  be  declaimed,  if  not 
siuig;  and  no  one  has  ever  heard  a  story  recited  to  children  or 
mcducated  people,  without  seeing  Iiow  much  it  gains  by  repeti- 
tion of  Uie  wnrda,  and  ree«i)ituliLtion  oi  (he  incidents.  Every  one 
knoti's  what  is  coming,  and  is  prepared  to  laa^h  or  cry  at  the 
Lproper  moment  in  coinmou  :  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
■arrator,  bringing  up  all  the  sloweF-moving  imaginations  of  the 
audience  to  the  right  point  before  etartiiig  again,  wliile  it  gives  a- 
feeling  of  confidence  to  the  heaTers  :  they  feel  that  tliey,  too,  can 
for  the  moment  recite  in  chorus  with  the  poet. 

The  Hpiiits  who  haunt  the  woods,  the  monntaius,  and  the  sea^ 
Lure  gf-nerally  malevolent,  and  require  to  be  propitiated  by  all 
rible  means.  Iloncy  cakes  arc  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
to  this  end.  The  Stoicheia  is  a  sort  of  guardian  spirit,  some- 
ttmes  belonging  to  nn  individual,  sometimes  to  a  house,  often 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  harmless  snake :  it  is  then  held 
to  be  holy,  the  Inck  of  the  house  is  connected  wth  it^  and  woe 
to  him  who  f^hnuld  kill  it.  ^^^len  the  war  of  independence 
first  broke  out,  many  families  wei-e  driven  into  exile  by  the 
mccessos  of  the  Turks ;  one  of  these,  from  tlie  mountains 
near  Patras,  to  the  west  of  Corinth,  after  wandering  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  returned  to  their  deserted  home,  and  wept  with 
delight  at  finding  the  house-snake  «till  iu  possession,  it  is  the 
genius  of  the  heartli.  like  the  cricket. 

The  B]nrits  of  the  sea,  Hke  the  ancient  Nereids,  are  cld-bearted, 

dangerous  damsel*.    Tbey  are  often  allured  by  the  sound  of  a 

flute,  aud  will  dance  round  the  shepherd  who  thus  plavB  in   the 

,inonutaiiis.    Then  let  him  beware:  if  he  dance  with  theiu,  ]Lc^viIl 

lie  within  two  days.    The  end  of  the  following  poem  is,  however. 
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less  tragic.  **  The  Shepherd  and  the  Lamia  "  opens  shortly  and 
sharply,  and  the  measure  is  different  from  the  last. 

"  F^ve  thousand  sheep — tea  thonund  goata. 

Three  brothers  gn&rdod  them ;  uid  the  three  elemeots  of  the  world. 
[Query,  what  are  these  ?] 
'  One  went  off  for  a  kise, 

Another  went  off  to  his  love, 

And  Jannee,  the  young  one,  remained  alone 

That  he  should  keep  the  sheep,  that  he  should  guard  the  goats. 

And  his  muthar  had  commanded  him,  his  mother  hod  spokeu — 

*Uy  Jannes,  if  you  desire  the  blessing  of  me  and  oF  thy  father. 

Stand  not  under  a  single  tree,  rest  not  at  noon  beneath  the  silver  poplar. 

And  down  there  on  the  sea-shore,  discourse  not  with  thy  flute. 

Lest  the  Lamia  of  the  shore  oome — the  Lamia  of  the  sea.' 

But  Jannes  heeded  not  the  speech  of  his  mother. 

Under  the  single  tree  stood  he  ;  under  the  shadow  of  the  poplar  be  rested  at  noon. 

And  on  the  shore  he  spoke  with  his  shepherd's  Snte. 

Then  the  Lamia  of  the  shore  arose — the  Iiamia  of  the  sea. 

'  Blow,  Jannes,  blow  upon  thy  finte, 

And  if  I  am  tired  out  with  dancing,  you  shall  have  me  to  wife ; 

But  if  you  are  tired  out  with  blowing,  I  will  take  your  flock.' 

For  three  whole  days  he  blew,  for  three  days  and  nigbta. 

And  Jannes  was  tired  out,  blowing  n^n  his  flute  i 

And  so  she  took  his  flocks,  and  she  took  all  his  goats. 

And  that  one  went  and  hired  himself  out  with  his  property  down  there." 

By  whioh  we  must  suppose  that  he  followed  his  herds  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  hard-hearted  Lamia  obtained  both 
herds  and  herdsman  by  her  unconscionable  bargain.  In  another 
poem  the  mermaid  falls  in  love  with  a  man,  entices  him  into  the 
sea,  and  drowns  him,  afler  which  she  fruitlessly  mourns  and 
laments  over  him,  her  cries  being  heard  in  the  winds  and  tem- 
pests. 

"  The  Bridge  of  the  Arta  "  commemorates  the  most  fearful  of 
all  superstitions — one  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  early  faiths — ^that 
no  great  xmdertaking  can  succeed  without  a  human  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  A  victim — the  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  builder,  the 
warrior,  or  the  chief — must  be  given  up  to  death.  Iphigenia, 
Jephthah's  daughter,  are  the  poetic  versions  of  the  idea,  which  in 
mediteval  times  gradually  degenerated  into  the  strange  struggles 
of  man  with  the  devil,  where  the  evil  spirit  is  almost  always 
worsted  and  defrauded  of  his  promised  reward  of  a  soul  as  at  the 
Bridge  on  the  St.  Gothard.  In  the  Greek  version  the  spirit  gains 
the  day : — ■ 

*<  For  three  years  they  had  been  building  the  bridge  of  the  Arts ; 
All  day  they  built,  and  at  evening  it  fell  to  pieces. 
So  that  the  builders  lamented  and  the  'prentices  wept. 
'  Li  Tain  is  all  our  work,  and  useless  is  our  labour. 
All  day  we  build,  and  in  the  evening  it  falls  to  pieces,' 
And  the  spirit  of  the  bridge  answered  them  from  the  right  bank : 
'  Unless  you  offer  a  soul  to  the  spirit,  your  work  shall  never  stand. 
Ton  shall  not  offer  an  orphan,  nor  a' stranger,  or  a  passer-by 
But  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  chief  builder, 

Who  comes  so  gently  every  day,  comes  gently  to  the  mid-day  dinner.* 
The  chief  builder  heard  it,  and  was  heart-stricken  to  the  death. 
He  went  and  wrote,  and  despatched  it  by  the  bird — the  nightingale : 
'  Dresa  yourself  slowly,  change  your  dnss  slowly 
Slowly  come  to  the  mid-day  dinner,  walk  slowly  to  the  bridge  of  the  Arta.* 
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BbI  the  l»nl  beard  it  wToiigly,  sod  «h«  njrs  quito  uiaUior  tlung: 

La,  cobm  at  mid-iiij,  rjuieklj  walk  to  ihe  bridgn  ot  tho  ArtB.* 
Slw  a}>peu«  (NH9  mor«  i^Nin  tb<;  whju  roul, 
Tlie  Buat«r  baildvr  kuw  Iwr.  uid  his  bMrt  within  him  broke ; 
Prom  kUr  Mb*  grvoboA  th«tM,  fram  afar  itho  chIIpiI  to  thi>ni, 

*  Health  bo  to  tou,  jof  ba  to  jau,  buUden,  and  your  a|ipT«oticM. 
Wbal  atb  tbe  ohiar  balUwrtbat  bo  looka  m  lorrowfiil?' 

'  Hu  ai^oC  rJBg  haa  faUon  cff,  lb«T«,  under  tbo  flnt  arcb, 
And  «rlu  will  go,  Aod  wha  will  dan>,  to  bring  him  np  Uta  rtB^?* 

*  Slaalvr,  do  not  grierro  yonrMll,  for  I  wilt  go  and  folrh  11, 
For  I  wUl  go.  (or  I  will  daro,  tho  flaeor  ring  to  briujr." 

Bet  it  «niJ!i  ill  (or  bor  that  nltn  w«nl  dovrn,  it  traa  ill  for  her  that  aho  went  id. 

'  tinirr  up  tho  chain,  my  Iotv,  ilraw  up  tlw  obuin. 

For  I  luiv«  aeareht*!!  tb*  f^round  iibont  and  uothlo);  ran  I  llud.* 

And  ooe  canw  with  tho  «anb,  sttd  anotbcr  <inmo  with  tfat>  lime, 

Tho  matCor  bntldor  takoa  and  throm  doTra  n  fn-nat  flat  stono 

'Oh,  wrwtebed  ii  ow  d«Un»,  oh,  bitlur  ii  tho  latJ  oj  our  iww, 

W«>  WMVODiM-  thre«  sinters,  llitpo  ill-fal«d  one*, 

Tha  tint  built  np  ths  Daanb*.  and  ilw  nuzl  tho  Avlana. 

And  I  tb<^  lut.  tho  bridfco  oF  tho  Arta. 

A«  my  \yjoT  littki  honrt  tr0iiilile«,iK)  niiLy  tlii*  bridpo  Iramblo, 

And  as  uiy  lockn  fall  nIT,  so  maT  Iho  wa.vliuvrs  ftdl  oS.' 

*  L«<l*r.  obaiifo  thy  wordjt,  and  lay  on  it  naotb«r  Hpell, 

For  you  bavis  an  only  torod  brottwr,  and  it  may  chimiio  that  ho  pass  eror.* 

*  L»t  my  poor  Imart  tx-  irui,  and  of  iron  tUu  bridge, 
Of  iron  oiy  lonkx  nnd  thn  vaffnrnr*  r^f  trnn. 

For  I  bsTD  a  brother  in  tlio  foreijfii  land,  and  bo  may  bappos  to  past  OTor.*" 

Tlie  masterstroke  of  policy  in  tlias  warding  off  the  curee  of  tlie 
iiuserable  victim  who  is  being  walled  up  to  die,  by  appealing  to 
her  cjuhiriiig  love  for  her  brother,  in  very  ntnkinp. 

Roum  uiiwt  ho  found  for  a  favdiintc  miKleni  song  sung  at  the 
preeeut  munient  iii  tho  Htruelu  of  Athena  to  a  merry  tune  : — 

■■  A  llltle  shoplinni  lov«il  a  niiiiilon,  be  Iore>il  bor  very  uneU ; 
Sm  call?'!  liita  hn  tittiv  bird — 
He  was  but  twcIrA  yrnrs  old. 
One  liny  thvy  noru  aillini;  on  tho  flowory  gnsa  : 
*  A  word  1  will  lay  to  yoo 

iA  word  h«  talJ  to  b«r),  I  loTO  yon, 
have  eoa«  tnad  For  Ioto  of  you  V 
Bhu  twiXL  itif  by  tlia  wuiat. 
And  aba  kissnl  mn  on  tliunioatb, 
AikI  aba  said,  '  For  ukIuur 
And  for  the  pna(^  of  n  tov^r 
Ton  ara  •)uil<>  loo  suiall,  my  dvar' 
But  I  »sk  hor  lurlbrr.  I  ask  her  for  bor  ^Uols  hMirt  t 
Bhn  has  for(rotl«u  mc.  the  fonoluin  one ; 
But  I  faoDol  lorttut  b«r  kiaa  l" 

lome  of  the  lovo-songe  are  full  of  graee — "The  Boost  "shows 
the  precocious  womanhood  of  the  southern  race: — 

"  A  maidon  al  Iw4t|v)>  yrars  old  booslnl  hi<raoI(  and  said, 
*  0  my  Sun,  wb'irnn  nrv  yon  man  buantUul  tbau  I  aut  ? 
You  wither  up  lltr  groM.  and  yon  dry  up  thft  toador  hnrlw, 
But  I  wither  ibo  hvarU  of  tbo  Urooks,  of  Uio  Itomaic  iMSkar! : ' " 

"The  Coming  to  Light  of  Lnve"  ia  evidently  a  poem  bom  among 
the  islands  or  the  saihirs  of  the  eonflt : — 

"Maidra,  when  w«  kinsn]  «Brh  other,  it  wa«  oJKht,  who  oould  haro  soon  ua? 
Th»  nlitht  saw  us  and  tlw  (lawn,  the  moniuiK  star  and  the  moon, 
7lU!  star  oaia^  donii  aoil  loM  it  to  lb«  sea, 
Tha  Mta  toU  it  to  111"  nsr,  anA  tbn  mr  to  tl>f  aailor, 
An<t  Um  Sailor  sang  of  it  nl  tUo  door  vC  bis  lova." 
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Thpre  are  two  verrfons  of  "The  Hird's  Ijimt'tii."     Kadi  contnins 
HneB  and  images  which  are  omitted  in  the  othvr: — 

"  I  woald  Imiv0  ft  gai>dra,  koA  I  apciit  iH  ut  Biib«lftnca  on  tt, 
I  Iftid  ntOQUt  «  iimrd««,  aueli  slieautUol  k"^""- 
And  alt  tb«  fmiu  tbat  tb«n  wore  I  had  thorn  in  my  vardm, 
And  wftter-broelis  withoat  onmtwr  flowr^l  tbrou^b  tlwi  chuiDc]*, 
And  all  lb»  nngini  birdu  tli&.t  rxiit  canir  iiit<i  my  imrilen  : 
And  tlicra  eimo  •  niKliiiiit;nl«  amftUK  iIip  oiht-r  Mnl*. 
h'bs  earos  «u<l  undo  liar  n«Hl  tbeiv  on  tliu  vdue  of  (iu)  wtU : 
The  iaaM«n*  cftinp  (or  wator  and  tlrattnjod  lirr  tuM, 
And  (liepourod  forlh  her  lamnvUtion,  liotli  bittor  jmi]  pmol. 
Tkea  *«(it  «^l>  dowti  nnJ  iriAile  her  umI  ou  llivRb^ra  of  the  i>ua. 
And  Uw  MilotB  o«ni«  for  vstor  mad  duMtnTod  Vtvr  acst. 
A>d  itu)  ponrMl forth  h«r  hunratationi  both  bitt'>r  «ntl  lonfr. 
TItDn  aba  want  and  mtuia  hot  nut  in  the  fainrlcr  [lart  ot  &  thip, 
Aud  ibe  scroug  nortli  ^fod  blew  and  d»strojed  ber  neat, 
Thra  w^nt  abo  out  aod  «it  on  a  co^lltkry  tre*. 
And  th*^  ahn  cronplaiiipil,  urA  mliR  tolil  liow  larn  ih  htm — ' 
Haw  it  bt-ffini  io  tha  rri'H.*  uud  m1i|>ii  ilumi  Iu  t\ie  llpx, 
Th«n  front  llie  Ilpa  into  lh«  binkrl,  aoil  in  tt»-b»iu-t  it  abidos. 
Tbo  kiBR'H  dauir1it«r  lut«ncd  (rami  bor  beautiful  vri&donr— 
*0  bini,  itouSil  tbnt  I  had  tliy  kto<-<-, cli  l.lial  I  had  thy  b<:«atiful  taIo^i.* 
*0  ntviouH  king*!  daaKblw,  «hnt  rnn  j on  boo  to  envy  innue? 
For  yon  eat  cwect  [iM^  bivad.  aii'l  I  only  hav«  crunilit ; 
Yoa  driuk  awcrt  wl«o,  and  [  only  thr  watnr  out  of  the  Jurrowit  j 
Yon  Ua  An  wrt  h^^  utitl^t  silk-iinbmiitrmd  i]nilb;t 
I  li«  dowu  wonfuliy  iu  Ihu  »otit>iy  livliln : 

Yon  evoapo  Trom  yDarloTor,  for  tw  tbnt  be  abonld  §wTCtly  ki"*  yon ; 
1  owapi^  (roiu  Iho  biiai«r  Icet  be  nbould  tnkc  tnp  priwuftr.* " 

Or  aa  Iho  other  version  puts  it  :— 

**  Tbat  bo  nmy  not  roa»t  ran  by  tli«  Hn,  tlion  At  ilown  and  dorottr  mo, 
I  would  niliinjily  bfi  in  tby  place.  hu!y— you  must  not  eary  ni«, 
For  what  wiotlior  imfiBts  oo  oup  i'Ibo  can  fair]." 

Tho  "  domestic  Bongs,"  arc  perhaps  tlic  least  gcucrnllj  intcrestiug 
in  the  difforeiit  nolloctiona.  Firvt  come  those  for  the  fcmsts  of  the 
Church.  Thori  there  are  aongs  for  every  step  of  tlie  nmrringe  and 
fniieral  cereinoiiios,  extremely  iiiimerous,  varying  a  little  in  the 
diflerent  provinccn,  and  some  of  them  toiiclung. 

A  yoniig  man  gonemlly  chooses  his  bride  at  one  of  the  public 
feaats  and  dimorn.  After  this,  lie  may  nuike  his  mule  dL-<;laratioii 
by  throwing  an  apple  ur  a  flower  wlien  he  meets  his  love,  bnt  ho 
must  go  to  lier  parents  to  declare  his  choice.  From  that  time  iho 
two  are  not  to  meet  till  the  day  of  betrothaL  The  night  before 
the  maTfiflge,  tho  friends  collect  at  both  hmises  to  prepare  tho 
bride  and  bridegroom.  She  rxpresaea  her  gprief  at  leavinp;  home, 
makes  her  adieiuc  with  tears,  and  ia  consoled,  but  alt  in  song. 


■  "  Tell  mc  where  i»  fancy  bred. 
In  tho  heart  or  in  t!in  hi-tui ; 
How  b^Kot.  bow  nuuHsbad  ? 
It  Is  enitcudcrod  In  tbo  cyef. 
Wttb  gatiDKfMl;  and  faury  ill«s 
lo  tb*  onditt  whore  it  !!«■." 

—Mtr<hant  of  Vtnift, 

t  Ptrl  bT  the  tmoiwAn  wbkb  Ibe  women  bcgio  working  nl  from  thrir  eJiiMboodr 
«jnbi«ld«rMl  with  gold  and  itith  kuo<l«d  *ilk  (ringe. 
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'' Leave  her,  Bince  sKo  weeps,"  Bays  her  chief  friend  to  those  who 
are  come  to  fetch  her  awaj.  "  Tako  me  away,  nnd  let  Tiie  weep," 
replies  the  bride,  who  is  carried  off  closely  veiled.  Then  come  Ihf 
ftoDgs  of  the  pi-oceseion  accompanying  them  to  chmxh,  the  Bonga 
for  the  bridal  feast  the  bride  remuhiing  standing  and  \'eUed  till  a 
particular  moment,  when  the  "  best  man  "  tears  off  her  veil,  and 
she  is  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  ameinbled  company,  titiU  to  the 
eotmd  of  music. 

There  are  songs  and  dances  for  the  day  after  the  niarntige.  and 
again  for  the  third  day,  when  the  bride  is  conducted  to  tlie 
fountain,  where  she  fills  a  new  Jar  with  water,  a«  a  aigii  that  she 
enters  upon  her  household  duties ;  solemn  dances  nnind  the 
fountain  close  ihe  ceremony.  Not  till  then  are  the  unfortunate 
bride  and  bridogroom  left-  to  themselves. 

The  funeral  lameDUitiuns  ruKemhlc  those  in  Corvica,  and  at  an 
Irish  wake.  The  myriolugia,  or  funeral  8ongs,  are  always  siuig 
and  coniposed  by  women — the  men's  share  in  the  expression  of 
their  son'ow  is  much  simpler :  they  address  a  few  wonls  of  adieu 
tu  the  dead,  and  kiss  t)ie  lips  nt  the  last,  moment  before  the 
body  leaves  the  house,  but  they  are  silent  during  the  lanientatio&H 
nf  ihe  women,  utterud  iii-st  iumiediately  after  the  death  takes 
place.  Next,  when  the  body  is  laid  on  a  bier,  dressed  in  its  best 
clothes,  the  face  uncovered,  tunied  to  the  east,  the  arms  clasped 
over  the  ba'ast,  the  nearest  relation  begins  her  lamentation,  and 
is  followed  by  the  mare  distant  in  blood  ;  then  the  friends  and 
neighbours.  Often,  messages  are  seut  to  those  who  have  died 
previously ;  flowers  and  small  presents  for  them  are  thiown  on  the 
body,  which  is  entreated  to  carry  them  to  the  next  world.  "  Why 
have  you  Icrt  us?"  they  ciy.  "  were  you  not  happy  hero  *  were  you 
not  loved  and  valued  ?  Why  have  yon  left  na  desolate  V  Hired 
moumei-s  are  often  brought  tn  to  sing  to  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
fts  in  the  funt-ml  of  Hector,  when  Achilles  has  given  up  tbe  body 
to  his  father. 

"Indeed,"  says  M.  Fauriol,  "the  scene  described  in  the  'Iliad' 
at  the  palace  of  Priam,  is  exactly  the  same  as  takes  place  in  a 
Greek  hut ;  tlie  family  of  Hector,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  the  next 
in  relationship — Andrtimsche,  Hecuba,  and  Helen — lament  his  loss 
in  much  the  same  words,  and  precisely  Ihe  same  spirit,  as  is  done 
at  the  present  day,  when  a  loved  one  has  died.  Some  of  tlie  finest 
lints  of  Sophocles,  the  qjcech  of  Electra  weeping  over  the  uni 
which  she  believes  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Orestes,  may  be  called 
a  true  ancient  myriologia. 

The  songs  only  cease  white  the  priests  arc  chanting  the  offices 
of  the  dead,  and  begin  again  when  the  body  is  being  buried. 
They  are  often  continued  at  intervals  by  the  wife  or  mother  durijig 
a  whole  year  :  especially,  when  they  attend  a  church  service,  they 
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are  always  supposed  to  visit  the  grave  and  renew  their  adienx. 
Indeed  it  would  be  contraiy  to  cnstom  for  a  woman  to  sing  any 
otlier  music  for  at  least  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  near  relation. 

The  poor  mother  is  always  expected  to  utter  the  chant  of 
monniing  over  a  httle  child — this  is  oflen  pathetic  and  full  of  tender 
grace ;  all  the  most  beautiful  emblems  she  can  devise  are  gathered 
together ;  a  bird  which  has  flown  away,  a  flower  which  has  faded ; 
a  deHcate  plant  which  could  not  withstand  the  hot  sun  and  the 
cold  wind  of  life :  but  the  ordeal  of  a  public  performance  must  be 
a  terrible  one  for  &  mother  to  endure  at  such  a  moment. 

Family  ties  are  very  strong  in  Greece,  and  the  departure  to  a 
foreign  land  is  treated  by  them  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes — 
it  is  to  them  the  dread  "  erema,"  or  desert,  a  land  of  mieeiy  and 
sadness.  The  Greeks  are  a  wandering  race,  yet  they  always  torn 
to  home  as  the  hope  of  their  old  age ;  and  to  die  abroad  was 
regarded  with  horror.  During  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  the 
fear  that  their  patrimony,  and  the  honour  and  Hves  of  those  whom. 
they  loved,  might  not  be  spared  by  their  oppressors,  added  a 
poignant  element  to  their  grief.     Here  is  a  short  outburst : — 

The  Exile. 

"  0  Lord,  I  beseech  Theo — I  entrout  Thee  on  my  knaOB — 0  my  God, 
Orant  to  the  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  that  he  may  not  fall  sicfc. 
Ho  who  is  sick  reqairoi  bis  bedclothes,  and  his  head- c ash ioas. 
Ho  wemts  his  little  mother  at  his  sido  and  his  wifo  at  his  head. 
He  wants  his  man-child  to  fetch  cold  water  at  hie  need. 
I  eaw  it  with  my  own  eyea !     There  was  one  who  had  died. 
And  they  took  him  and  buriod  him  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch, 
Without  incense,  without  a  torch,  withont  a  priest  or  a  psalm  1  " 

Morality,  on  the  one  point  generally  understood  by  the  word, 
is  extremely  high  in  Greece,  particularly  in  the  coimtry  districts. 
A  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  ia  considered  a  disgiace  by  all  her  family 
and  connections,  who  never  quite  recover  themselves  in  pubHc  esti- 
mation. Even  at  Athens  the  feeling  is  so  strong  that  no  minister 
could  be  chosen  tmless  his  private  character  on  this  point  was 
good.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  value  in  which  this  particular 
virtue  is  held  bears  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  general  standard 
of  a  nation — the  poHtical  and  spcial  morahty  of  Greece  ranking, 
perhaps,  in  other  matters  lower  than  that  of  any  other  Christian 
people. 

The  position  of  a  mother  is  one  of  gi-eat  power  and  importance 
in  all  the  song^.  She,  and  not  the  father,  is  the  ruler  of  the 
house,  and  it  is  his  "httle  mother"  whom  the  son  regrets  from 
afar,  and  it  is  she  who  disposes  of  the  fate  of  her  daughters. 
There  is  much  jealousy  between  her  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
who  often  seems  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  She  is  treated  like  a 
Cinderella,  and  is  described  as  "the  beautiful  girl  who  is  set 
among  poisonous  serpents,  and  to  eat  in  the  swine-trough  and 
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the  hen-house."  The  mother-in-law  in  Greece  gf^norally  takes  tha 
place  of  the  cruel  etcp-mother  of  more  northern  regioiia.  She, 
again,  is  the  succeeBor  to  the  chief  wife,  who,  in  poIygamouB 
countries,  iB  always  considered  as  the  oppresBor  of  the  younger 
and  fairer  wife.  Indeed,  many  Eastern  Htories,  written  on  thift 
fertile  and  common  source  of  woe,  have  boon  changed  in  their 
truUBniflsion  West,  as  depictiiif;  a  relation  inipoeBil>1e  in  ChriEtian 
cotmtricH,  and  tranemogrified  into  stop-mothers  and  danghters — 
a  crncl  slur  on  that  mnch-slandered  connection. 
Here  Ib  tlio  story  of  "  The  Bnd  Mothcr-in-Law :" — 

**  Ob,  liltJa  Coiuit«i)tii)<i,  the  lalol  j  nwrried ! 
lo  Um  DMMith  of  Ma^T  li«  cuae  into  Ui«  oitnto :  In  Mny  lio  took  himicU  n  wifv, 
Th«  campaigs  wu  far  mws.v,  aod  Uid  par  via  ■la&U. 
Uu  tnftiiiaa  wboni  hn  iuul  crowned  cii&iv<  ftixi  atood  by  him. 
'Art  than  goitiK,  tnjr  CoiutmntiiiakiB}  Mid  ^ao,  \o  wtinm  wilt  Ihoti  oonfldft  tii«T' 
'  Fint  I  cooildo  you  to  God,  uul  Bocradly  to  tii«  Holy  Onu«, 
Aad  Ibirdlr  la  my  little  mothar  utd  my  two  swMt  Bi'at«ra.' 
Not  MW  miln  \mA  tbo  ud  ridrfon,  nribhor  ouc  mil"  nor  twain, 
Tliao  Ihoy  twgM]  to  abow  cuuleinpl  of  hor,  and  Ihny  l-uI  aS  hnr-  huir. 
Tbey  cat  off  ber  blood  locks,  tlio  V'auliful  tT<M:s<?i. 

[Fair  hur  is  (greatly  mimir^  in  Greocc] 
Tboy  g»To  iKir  a  niix<?<l  Dock,  ni»l  thi-y  wcro  »U  aeahby. 

[Sheu|i  and  gont4  are  niui^b  mora  lUffli-ult  to  driv«  togatlter.*] 
T^y  {{aTQ  ber  ona  da;,  and  he  w»a  mad. 
Tbey  gaTQ  bcr  alao  tbn>a  loavoc,  and  tht^y  wore  all  mouldy. 
And  lb«y  took  bpr  by  tl»  band,  and  anid  to  Ihx  ilUfstvd  oon : 
*Look  at  tbat  mountiiia— Ibat  ou«  ouii-tvd  vilb  uiow. 
Yoa  nuiit  got  Ui«re  bofora  you  are  lKiui[bt«d ;  tliure  miiat  ymi  take  up  you 

dwelling 
UktQ  yoa  ba>«  a  tbowand  Bh«i>p,  notil  you  biiTe  t»a  tbouannd  goala, 
Teu  muet  n«T«  como  down  into  tbo  mvadowa  tliat  tboy  may  food  tboraiE, 
Ton  may  Borar  come  down  to  Iho  rirer  iu  ordsr  to  giTo  thnin  drink.' 
Tba  urplian  went  on  her  way,  iba  lonely  one  paaaod  along  tbo  road  ; 
And  »a  ber  Fato  '  had  willed  it.  it  hiLppvood  by  hor  Rood  Uiok 
nal  each  lamb  ^td  birth  to  a  lamb,  and  ovvry  abeui)  to  firo ; 
Tbtt  aboi!Ti  bcoame  a  Ibonannd  and  tbo  i^ata  ton  tlionaaail.t 
And  by  the  tim«  tbi'  lawbi  becamo  a  tbouund,  and  tbo  goats  t«u  tbouaand, 
Tnra  Qod  yoan  bad  posmd,  and  moctbs  and  mokii. 
And  aha  «amo  down  to  tbo  mcadowa  tbat  ibo  miiihl  food  lliem. 
And  to  tbo  watora  of  tbo  rJTer  Itiat  tbey  mlgbt  drink. 
(Now,  tbia  ta   lor  yoo,    [addroaacd  to  tbo  audimco]    CcomtantiiH  >a  coming 

down  into  Ibo  nieadow*.] 
'Jtealtb  bo  to  yoa,  O  «h(Tvh»ni«a.' 
*Oood  bo  with  yoa,  0  Palbctitv.' 

■Vbo*o  aro  tboiu'.  thy  sbMrp?     Wlioso  aro  tbew>,  Uiy  go^ils?* 
'The  sheep  arc  of  tho  thucdrr,  and  tbo  (roats  uro  of  tbo  llfrbtcitig.* 
*Alt4  wboM  ia  ttaA  ie*T  litUo  ohoph^rdrwi  with  the  nlebtingalo'a  vMcof 
'TbA  abopberdeui  tint  ntiudi  tbr  Honk  ix  tli«  wifu  of  (.«natautln«.' 
*  Wall  did  aiy  hrnrt  apeak  it,  well  did  my  h««rt  tdl  it  t«  ni«.' 
Ba  awttohaa  bJa  black  borso;  ho  goes  o0  t4  bis  own  homo. 
'Health  bo  to  yon,  joy  to  yoa,  my  moUior.' 
■Good  lock  la  Uh-o,  my  oliild.' 

'HDtber,  wh<<i7  t«  my  wifo;  wberaehalll  flodoiT  lore?' 
*Uy  «hiid.  tbat  ona  diod  rver  sa  many  ycotv  ago. 
■Ebow  mo,  tb*n,  hrr  graia.sIoDo.  that  I  may  go  and  mem  Hum.    Tbal  I  nwf 

tbniw  inrviise  tbero,  and  )itit  a  toivli  for  a  mcnionaL 
'ICy  eon.  It  in  growii  otpf  with  graas  »o  that  it  cnitimt  bo  known.' 
* Aad.  if  ahi'  is  atill  aliro,  «liat  do  yoa  tbink  I  abuuld  do  to  you  ? ' 
■  U  abn  ia  still  olive,  than  ctil  cA  my  bead.' 
*)(ollMir,  llwu  haat  juJjjad  tlgliUy,  mny  Ood  do  so  t«  tbw.' 


'  Tbo  *  Moira"  la  tha  apirit  KOtdiaft  tbo,Kt<<pa  of  ovary  parson. 

t  *  Aa  In  tba  hUtary  of  Jacob,  tbo  opprcaaed  ahqiherd,  ithosi  God  protectad." 
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He  cwitebw  bi*  Uuk  borwi,  and  goM  down  sgain  to  the  nxwdew  ;  Um  bkck 

boTW  kiwlt*  H  that  the  niBidva  mijifat  bobdI  on  Ulm. 
ArKtn  be  xiritchM  hMvllv,  And  berMehci  Ua  lioOMi  s^to. 
'  JJotlMr,  li«re  ]■  my  wi/u ;  iBi>tb«r,  ham  U  mj  Iotw.' 
■  Eoitmiial,  as  jod  1uv«  foasd  her,  cut  off  mj  hmid ! ' " 

With  wliich  raiher  jaimty  maimer  of  settling  tho  difficultv  on 
the  part  of  tbo  lady  tlie  poem  concludes — and  we  miicli  fi^ar  that 
CcmsUuitiue's  hoiueliold,  since  he  probably  was  not  able  to  cut  off 
his  mother's  head,  much  as  elie  deserved  it,  was  hardly  a  very 
Ijappy  one  in  the  fiiturc. 

The  third  diviiuou  may  be  called  the  historical,  and  of  these  the 
most  importiint  relate  to  the  KlcpUt* — the  mountain  bandits  who 
iDaiiitaincd  tlie  national  spirit  of  iudcpcudcnco  tlirou^hout  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  tho  Ottoman  rule.  "  It  wan  no  more  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  be  n  Klepht  under  the  Turkisli  rAjime  than  to 
bo  an  outlaw  in  tho  days  of  Kobin  Hood,  or  a  '  gentleman  cathe- 
rau'  in  the  Highlands  duriufr  tho  Inst  century,  or  a  mnuggler 
furtlier  south."  Seven  hundred  years  ago  the  Knglish  peasant 
synipatJn'zed  entirely  witli  tlio  men  who  cseaped  fnmi  Nomion 
tyranny  to  the  depth  of  the  forestR,  where  they  "  found  no  enemy 
but  winter  and  rough  wcatlicr."  The  Klephta  in  the  same  way 
were  looked  upon  with  admirnticn  by  their  countrj'men  as  their 
avengers  against  the  Mahomptan  oppressors,  and  the  record  of 
their  exploits  became  the  patriotic  litcratin-e  of  the  nation.  They 
never  gave  up  the  contest  for  a  moment,  and  wlien  one  band  was 
destroyed,  another  sprang  into  existence.  As  they  were  fed  and 
sheltered  by  the  peasants,  ■with  whom  in  return  they  shared  their 
spoils,  tliere  was  Httle  hope  of  extiipatiug  them  by  famine,  any 
moi-e  than  by  force.  Accordingly,  when  the  Turks  found  that 
they  could  not  subdue  them,  tliey  treated  with  them,  and  in  many 
<Ustricts  organized  them  into  a  kind  of  local  police  or  niiUtia,  like 
the  Black  Watch  in  Scotland.  TliL-se  AnnatoU  became  afterwai'ds 
the  micleuB  of  tlie  national  army  in  the  war  of  Indt'penilonce.  and 
did  veiy  good  fier\'ice  against  their  funner  niaateni,  The  Kluphts 
wero  trained  to  bear  all  tlio  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  hunger, 
pain,  thirst,  Rleepless  nights,  and  hardsliijiH  of  every  description — 
their  extraordinary  agility  in  running  and  leaphig  is  celebrated  in 
many  of  the  songs.  "Captain  Kikas  Zearas  could  jump  seven 
horscB  set  Ride  by  side  ;"'  another  Pallikare  uonld  jump  over  three 
carts  laden  with  thorns,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  cliiefs  of  a 
band  (and  no  one  became  a  chief  except  for  excellence  of  gifts) 
could  run  aa  fast,  with  all  their  accoutrements  on,  as  an  ordinary 
horse  at  a  gallop.  It  was  said  of  Capt-iiin  ZachariuSf  of  tho  Morea^ 
that  *•  his  heels  struck  his  ears  as  he  ran."  Combats  are  de- 
scribed as  sometimes  lasting  three  days  and  nights  with  scarcely 

*  I>ariii|i  Iho  wtr,  tbo  hormi  belonging  to  the  soldiers  imd  Klepbta  -wen  tsg^t  to 
kneel  thnt  ii^«j  miijht  mount  ftgnta  if  iroiitiildd. 
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any  mtenmsslon.  When  taken  prisonem  by  tbe  Turks,  thoy  wcro 
pTit  to  death  with  tortiiros  too  terrible  tn  repent,  which  they  Woro 
with  the  stoical  conrago  of  &  Red  Indian.  But  tbo  reqneflt  to  hin 
friends  from  a  dying  hero  is  to  cut  off  his  head,  that  his  dead 
body  may  not  bo  recognised  and  thuB  endure  the  indignity  of 
boing  insulted  by  Ilia  enemies.  To  die  in  battle,  mnreovor,  waa 
plory  and  honour;  to  dio  in  one's  bed,  worn  out  with  pain,  and 
disfigured  by  diwraan,  wor  a  misery  and  an  indignity. 

Combined  with  this  spirit,  however,  waa  tbe  old  Greek  love  of 
Kfe,  the  feeling  of  delight  in  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air,    Ltko 

IAJAX,  it  was  dreadful  to  him  to  lose  tbe  light. 
"  The  wonnded  Klepht"  sings,  with  no  contempt  for  existence 
or  for  his  own  value — 
I 


I 


"I  uj  loyoa  Uwt  I  cannot;  whll«  jw\  any  tonio, 'Arl««i 
Hold  me  up,  Uut  I  tomj  ait  awhihi ;  aiul  plMo  no  litliiiy, 
And  brlnstun  iwMt  water,  that  I  may  driok  oiul  Ait\ 
And  bring  m«  lb«  tsutbuur,*  Ikal  I  niay  nIhk  ulond. 
That  I  naj  ooib|>o»o  luf  lOQg,  tho  d««Ui  lamoutntioiL 
Ob,  my  jet-bb'ik  tnouRtMbio,  uid  vay  pcmtillvd  OTobrova, 
Hj  ■parktlag  eyei),  taj  tDouth  a«  iwrpI  aa  »u^ar, 
Aoil  Bij  illiinlrioua  uoeut  lock*,  tliat  flutr  luug  orer  my  ahoBldcn ! 
Tb«  black  mothnr  oarlh  will  cat  you  all,  III"  iTawrt  placn,  th*  bmiL 
Taka  Ru>,  and  carry  iii«  <rat  to  it  hi^b  ridfie  of  roek ; 
Taka  with  ron  jroar  jatagbana,  and  roach  tiia  taj  oup; 
Take  jour  knlvM  witli  yon,  tltul  you  inay  i\\^  i)i»  my  gravs; 
Mak*  it  biit.  widv  ouoaiih  for  oas,  lar  wo,  («r  thraa  pM-wnw, 
Tbat  I  might  ■Uiid  up  itratgfat  1«  light,  ftad  lio  dn  mj  aide  to  load ; 
And  OB  mr  rii;Lt  aiiln  f>p-ii  a  window, 
Ttut  tbo  bird*  toay  eocup  and  go,  and  (oU  tno  of  tlio  200U  auunier-tim*." 


In  tlie  winUT  tht?  Klepbts  wero  obliged  to  come  down  out  of 
the  muiuitains,  and  take  refuge  in  tbe  houses;  as  soon  aa  the  mild 
weather  returned,  and  tho  leaves  on  the  trees  once  more  con- 
cealed their  movements,  tboviwillied  out  again — "When  tbe  leaves 
open,  then  the  Klephts  go  fortb,"  said  the  proverb. 

In  another  reiaion,  the  wounded  man  asks  to  be  put  by  tlie 
cold  water  nnder  tho  plane-tree,  and  teWs  them  to  bring  some  of 
the  sweet  wine  of  the  monks,  probably  from  some  monastery 
which  be  liad  helped  to  pillage,  as  thei-e  was  perpetual  war 
between  muiiks  and  brigands.  "  And  if  I  die,  my  children,"  he 
comforts  himself,  "five  will  have  gone  with  me.  But  do  not 
abuidoQ  me  in.  this  desert  place;  lake  and  lay  me  at  the  first 
crow-roads,  that  when  my  friends  go  by,  and  the  PalUkari  come, 
A<-  PaHikari  may  grieve,  and  my  friends  may  lament."  The 
saddest  part  of  death  to  a  Greek,  even  from  tlie  farliest  times,  was 
a  grave  where  no  onu  eamu  to  sing  a  lameutatiou  or  to  shed  a 
tear.  "  Do  not  say  that  J  am  dead,"  says  another  dying  Klepht, 
"but  say  that  I  have  married  iu  tho  sorrowful  strange  countries, 
that  I  have  taken  the  flat  stone  for  a  moU)ei>iu-law,  the  black 
earth  for  my  wife,  and  tlio  little  pebbles  for  brolhere-iu-law." 

*  A  kind  of  guitar. 


no 
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In  Rpito  of  this  lovG  of  life,  they  worn  grilling  to  Hncrificc  it  for 
friend  or  chieftoiii,  in  battle  or  in  danger,  in  a  tno^  chivalroos 
faflbioD,  At  tlie  end  of  the  laet  c«iitni^-,  tlie  united  bands  of 
Diplftsand  Katzantonis,  consisting  of  150  men,  were  attacked  by 
1,500  Albanians.  After  a  fearfid  struggle,  the  two  chiefs  were  left 
almost  alone.  "  Which  of  yoti  is  Katwrntonis?"  cried  the  Turkish 
captain.  "  Here  am  I,''  replied  KatzantontB,  proudly ;  when 
suddenly  Diplas  rushed  forward,  calling  out  fiercely.  *'  A\'ho  ia  the 
insolent  Pallicarowho  daree  to  usurp  my  name?"  He  thus  turned 
tho  attention  of  the  enemy  away  from  his  friend,  who  mad*^  his 
escape,  wliile  he  himself  fell  dc^d,  after  ha^'ing  killed  seven  Turks 
with  his  f>wn  hand. 

Tho  preciHinn  of  tho  aim  of  tho  Klephts,  with  tiieir  long  guns, 
was  wonderful ;  tUoy  could  strike  an  egg,  or  ahoot  tlirough  a  ring 
only  just  largo  enough  for  the  hall  to  paas  througli ;  *'  to  thread 
the  ring"  was  a  proverbial  expn-ssiori.  Another  feat  waa  to  fire 
in  return,  in  the  dark,  upon  tlio  Hglit  made  by  a  miiBketr^hot,  and 
to  hit  their  man — "  fire  on  fire"  was  Uie  phrase  for  it.  Besides  tho 
gim,  they  carried  a  <nra8i,  a  miich-curvod  sword,  vtHh  a  blade  of 
DamasouH  steel,  so  finely  tempered  as  tc*  cut  iron,  sharp  only  on 
the  ontside  edge,  and  very  difficnlt  to  'tt'ield,  as  in  an  unskilfnl 
hand  it  broko  off  short ;  and  the  yataghan,  a  long  sword  curved 
only  on  the  point,  and  cutting  on  the  inner  edge.  They  wore 
fond  of  finery,  when  tliey  could  get  it;  and  their  jacket*  and 
knickorbockers  embroidered  with  gold  and  stiver,  their  waist- 
coats covered  with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  which  sei-ved  as  a  sort 
of  cuirass;,  and  their  knees  defended  with  a  silver  picc«  of  armour, 
&8t«ned  on  by  strings,  the  fustauella  (the  full  white  petticoat), 
and  their  long  hair,  must  have  givuu  them  a  curiously  foppish  look. 
By  tlie  end  of  his  life,  a  Klepht  at  the  head  of  a  first-rate  band  of 
friends  and  heroes,  mid  who  had  made  good  usu  uf  his  oppor- 
tunities, could  look  back  w^ith  triiunph  to  the  number  of  enemies 
he  had  disposed  of,  as  in  the  following  song: — 

"OI;nnpiu  und  Ki^sATOd,  tlto  two  nioantninn,  tiinpulod  togAthor. 
Oljrmpiui  tumoi!  to  Kiunro*,  uid  *|iok«  tu  tuni  IhuN— 
*  Do  DOt  ditpale  witli  vac.  KLmavor,  tnbitblKMl  by  Tarkik 
I  wa  tbo  kgW  Oljuipue,  fatuous  tbrtoOKlioiit  Cut  wbola  world. 
I  bftTO  t«o-Ui(l-foity  p«ftks,  ud  tiictj-tvo  lonnUint; 
'     Nmr  eTerf  CouDtain  Rrowii  a  liino-trop,  ftnd  emry  ban|;ti  boiira  »  IUe|ibt ; 
And  apon  my  highest  pmk  ta  vagh  ct.iuv  »nd  ut. 
And  ho  lie>ld  is  his  olam  lbs  lic«d  oj  &  t^iknrv. 
li<;  vras  rolling  tho  hfrnd  ohout,  nnii  as  he  rollod  it  bo  m1(m1  of  it, 
"O  lioad,  wlut  lia<t  Uion  iono  tbuL  tbii  judgment  lua  fallttD  on  lh«eP'* 
**EKt,  Urd,  twt  uij  yootb,  ottt  up  my  luAobood, 
So  tbkt  your  mai^a  ms;  bo  ft  ynrd  long,  a&d  ymr  claws  a  span  wido. 
In  LnrM*  adi)  XiTCmcron  I  pUjtd  tho  Amiatolinn  [&  bnvv  on»j. 
In  Chaalkf  and  OljnnpaA  1  wu  *  Kiojihl  lor  twnlre  jftKni  ;  tj 


I 


*  A   vast   kbTrinth   of   moimtAfiu,   TiJl*y«,  and    forgita,  botirMD    TImuaIj  ud 
KModoDia. 
t  Ib  the  weaUn  purt  ol  Acsnuuiia. 
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Sixty  agu  haro  I  BluiD^  aod  haro  burnt  ilomi  ihtlT  viItacM ; 
And  *a  for  tbs  Tarka  and  AlbaniaiiK  ntinni  I  l^lt  on  the  pUJB, 
"Hmbj  w«ro  M  uujiy,  b»Iorc<l  Urd,  tbkt  Uicy  t:ould  act  tio  caunt«d, 
Bot  now  nur  torn  ia  eomo  lar  me  to  riU  ia  bnitlc.**' " 

GradwnHj%  as  Greece  achieved  lier  freedom,  tlic  type  de- 
geiierflted,  the  Klej>ht  ceased  to  be  a  patriot  and  became  a 
brigand  by  no  meazia  of  &  superior  claas,  without,  however,  losing 
his  hold  on  the  common  people.  A  few  years  ago,  a  brigand 
held  the  whole  country  near  I'atras  in  fear,  and  when,  at  last,  he 
was  caught  and  imprisoned,  he  became  the  lion  of  the  placft;  he 
belonged  to  a  well-to-do  family,  was  a  handsome,  agn-eablt*  man, 
and  it  was  esteemed  a  great  honour  to  dino  with  hini  iu  piison ; 
be  even  piqued  himself  on  the  good  wine  and  food  tltat  he  gave, 
npplied  him  by  his  brother,  a  merchant  in  the  town.  At  last  the 
jtidge  arrived  to  try  him,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  eueape ;  a 
mmour  was  spread  that  he  had  bevu  aecu  ia  the  mountains,  and 
all  the  town,  the  judge  and  (.'ourt,  and  eveiy  mtldier  in  the  place 
raahed  out  to  seek  lor  liiui,  some  from  curiosity,  suniu  to  aid  lua 
flecapo  ;  meantime  lie  had  been  hid  by  the  demaroh  or  nnigistrutc 
in  his  own  cellars,  who  then,  bvlng  much  afraid  of  both  the 
brigancbi  and  the  "juaticea,*"  juined  tlui  line  a.ntl  ury.  Wliile  tlie 
coast  was  clear  the  brigiiud,  dressod  as  a  gcndnnne.  went  ulT  in  a 
"Hpi-nmare"  to  tho  nniiiiland  in  Albania;  there,  in  a  little  inn,  he 
ml  hiughiiig  and  talking  over  his  esca]fO  witli  some  su-ilor  friends, 
in  his  own  pat^iis,  which  he  thought  tho  imikeoper  could  not 
underntjind.  The  man,  however,  came  forward,  and  gnvo  him 
fair  warning  timt  he  hIkmiM  tell  the  authorities,  at  ilm  same  time 
granting  Wm  some  hours  to  escape,  so  that  "justice"  came  in 
panting  and  tired  and  too  late.  Afterwards  the  brigand  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  at  Zante,  nnd  was  discovered  and  watched  as  he 
came  io  and  fro.  They  could  not,  however,  sueceed  in  catching 
him,  when  they  put  the  poor  girl  and  her  mother  in  prison,  where 
both  soon  after  died.  Tho  man,  out  of  heart  and  weaiy  of  life,  was 
at  last  tak<<n  prisoner,  and  put  into  a  wretched  dungeon,  where  he 
also  perished.  His  friends  declared  ^h**  ^^  had  been  mni-dered  by 
govemmout,  M-ho  rotvrted  that  he  liad  put  an  end  to  himself. 
"To  snch  base  ends  do''  some  heroic  institutions  "come  at  lastt" 

"Sot  to  end  on  so  sad  a  note,  a  last  song  shall  be  given, 
wliich  M.  Fauriel  says  is  the  most  ancient  and  (he  best  in  his 
col1c<;tion,  and  eonunomurates  au  exploit  hkc  that  of  "  Yonug 
Lochinvar."  It  is  sung  in  Corfu  and  Cephalouia,  and  coutaina  a 
biunber  of  words  pvcuhar  U>  tlie  Archipelago  and  the  maritime 
districts.  It  begins  witli  telUng  how  away  tn  a  iiir  land  a  Klepht 
hean  that  his  love  is  being  constrained  by  a  Turk  to  marry  him : — 

**  .\a  I  «u  *U<iit(r  nt  tn;  marlito  tMt*, 
iSy  Mack  liorae  noi^rhMl,  aiut  my  fironl  broke. 
Aad  1  uDilDnrtacxI  by  tu^  iliniiair  Ibnt  llio;  •mero  marrjiag  mj  lorn, 
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Tb*t  they  were  botrothing  her  to  another  man,  that  they  wore  crowning  her  with 

another. 
I  go  and  I  fetch  my  black  horses,  the  seTonty  and  five. 

*  Which  among  my  black  horses,  among  my  seventy  and  firo, 
Can  with  one  flashing  of  hia  feet  in  the  East  arrive  in  the  West  V 
The  black  horses,  as  many  as  beard  me,  ran  down  with  blood, 
The  mares  who  heard  me  dropped  their  foals ; 

Bat  there  was  one  old  borso,  very  old  he  waa,  wounded  forty  times  —  _ 

*  I  am  old  and  nglj,  and  joumoya  do  not  longer  snit  me. 

But  for  the  love  of  my  beantifnl  mistress,  I  will  make  a  far  journey, 

Who  fed  me  lovingly  oat  of  the  hotton  of  her  apron. 

Who  gave  me  drink  lovingly  out  of  the  cup  of  her  hand.* 

Quickly  he  saddled  the  black  horse,  quickly  he  set  forth. 

'  Wrap  your  dear  head  round  with  a  turban  of  sloe  yards  ; 

Do  not  act  the  prancing  cavalier,  or  use  your  spurs, 

For  I  shoold  remember  my  youth  and  behave  like  a  colt, 

And  sow  thy  brains  upon  nine  acrea  of  land,' 

He  gives  a  blow  with  hie  switch  to  the  block  horse  and  goos  forty  miles ; 

He  gives  a  second  and  flies  forty-five  miles. 
[Simply  meaning  that  he  goes  a  long  way.    The  curious  habit  of  potting  tbe  definite 
number  to  express  the  indefinite,  in  order  to  create  a  distinct  idea  of  size  or  distance, 
is  common  in  all  the  poems.} 

And  on  the  road,  as  ho  goes  along,  be  prays  to  God — 

'  My  God,  fn^nt  that  I  find  my  father  pruning  in  our  vineyard.' 

As  a  Christian  he  tiad  spoken,  aa  a  Saint  he  was  answered. 

*  Good  morning,  old  man,  whose  is  this  vineyard?' 

'  It  is  the  vineyard  of  sorrow  and  grief,  it  is  the  vine  of  my  son  John, 

They  are  giving  to-day  another  husband  to  his  love ; 

They  are  blessing  her  with  another,  with  another  they  are  crowning  her.' 

*CHi,  toll  me,  old  man,  shall  I  find  them  at  the  feast?' 

'  If  thy  hor«e  is  very  swift,  thou  sbalt  find  them  stilt  nt  table  ; 

If  thou  bait  only  a  good  horse,  thou  shnlt  find  thorn  at  the  blessing.* 

He  gave  a  blow  with  bis  switch  to  the  black  horse,  and  springs  forty  miles ; 

He  gives  a  second,  and  springs  five  and  forty  miles. 

And  ou  the  road  as  he  went  he  prayed  \o  God — 

*  0  my  God,  grant  that  I  may  find  my  mother  watering  our  garden.' 
As  a  Christian  he  had  spoken,  as  a  Saint  was  be  answered. 

Ho  found  also  his  mother  watering  in  the  garden — 

*  Good  morning,  good  woman,  to  whom  does  this  garden  belong  ?' 

'It  is  the  garden  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  the  garden  of  my  son  John  ; 

They  are  giving  another  husband  to  his  love; 

They  are  blessing  her  with  another,  with  another  they  are  crowning  her.' 

He  gives  a  blow  with  his  switch  to  his  horse  and  goos  forty  miles ; 

He  gives  a  second  and  flies  five  and  forty  more. 

The  black  horse  began  to  neigh,  and  the  bride  has  recognised  it — 

*  Who  is  il  that  speaks  to  thee,  Omy  bride,  who  is  this  who  disconraes  to  thoo?' 
'It  is  my  eldest  brother  who  brings  my  dowry.' 

'If  it  is  thy  eldost  brother,  go  out  and  give  him  to  drink  ; 
If  it  is  thy  first  lover,  I  will  go  out  myself,  and  I  will  kill  him  I' 
'  It  is  my  eldest  brother  who  is  bringing  my  dowry.* 
.  She  takes  a  gold  cup  and  goes  out  to  give  him  to  drink. 
'  Come  to  the  right,  my  fair  one,  and  give  me  to  drink  on  tbo  left.' 
And  the  black  horeo  knelt  down,  and  the  damsel  is  upon  him. 
He  runs  like  the  wind,  and  tbe  Turks  raise  their  musketa; 
But  they  could  not  see  tha  black  horse,  nor  even  his  dust — 
He  who  had  a  swift  horse  he  saw  tbo  duet — 
He  who  had  only  a  good  horse  did  not  even  see  tbo  dust."* 

Now  that  Greece  is  apt  to  be  very  severely  judged  in  the  world's 
eBtimation,  it  is  only  right  to  remember  the  long  agony  she  went 
through  under  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  many  fine  qualities  dis- 
played by  her  people  in  their  resistance  to  the  grinding  tyranny  of 

"  One  toach  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  to  hor  ear, 

\Vhon  thoy  reach'd  the  hall-door  and  tbo  charger  stood  near. 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  ho  swung. 

So  light  to  tha  saddio  before  her  he  sprung. 

"She  is  wonl  wo  are  gone!  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur. 

They'll  have  fleet  horsoa  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lochtavar. 
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!e  an<l  religion  exercised  by  the  Mahometans.  We  somelixues  seem 
Uy  fcirget  that  llie  worst  part  of  siich  a  rule  consists  in  the  criraea  it 
engenders,  the  deceit  and  cringing  vicee  produced  in  the  weaker 
portion  of  those  so  trampled  upon,  whatever  maybe  the  case  with 
the  exceptionally  strong.  Cmelty  and  wrong  would  not  be  so 
terrible  if  its  Tiotimfl  were  not  rendered  worse  by  their  sufferings. 
It  must  take  several  generations  at  least  before  the  effect  of  such 
debasing  lessons  is  eradicated. 

The  Grec-ka  ahowed  many  heroic  virtues  in  the  stmggle  by 
which  they  set  theniBelveB  free,  and  Europe  has  herself  to  blame 
for  yielding  to  the  intrigues  which  imposed  tipon  them  such 
a  king  as  the  wretched  Otho,  and  prevented  an  enlightened 
sovereign  like  Leopold  from  uudeitsking  tlieu-  government  in 
1825.  He  iutght  liave  built  up  such  a  nation  as  would  by  this 
time  have  inaterially  helped  iu  aolving  the  vexed  "  Eaateni 
Question,"  and  even  tht.*  ever-roeuiTiug  difficulty  of  finding  truut- 
wortliy  occupants  fur  Coustantinople.  The  Chnatiuu  pioviuce« 
of  the  Turk,  whose  risiug  Becms  once  wore  about  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  thu  great  neighbouring  powers,  and  to  imperil  the 
uncertain  peace  of  Europe,  might  then  Imve  found  their  natural 
i&hentorB,  The  world  must  not  he  too  impatient  with  the 
jUBtftkes  of  a  nice  so  clever,  so  vain,  so  Jiiubltious  and  ovor-BUfl- 
^eeptible.  The  Greeks  are  paying  the  pennltyof  the  too  seutimcnlal 
interest  which  was  excited  in  their  favour  dui-ing  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  pendulum  of  reaction  has  prnhably  swayed  too  far 
in  the  other  direction,  in  the  present  feeling  iigaULstthem.  Hut  there 
muirt  be  hope  of  a  good  future  for  so  intelligent  and  patriotio  a 
(leople,  wliich  has  risen  anew  to  Hfe  from  under  the  heels  of  the  most 
harbarou«  oppi-ossor  of  modem  times.  They  have  high-minded, 
conicicntions  rulers  in  their  present  king  and  queen,  anxious  in  all 
things  to  do  their  duty.  And  we  must  remember  that,  after  all, 
u  they  say  themselves,  they  "arc  scarcely  yet  fifty  years  old."* 

F,  Vekxey. 
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^\Ti:SIJ:YAN  METHODISM,  IN  \VESLEY^  LIFETIME- 
AM)  .VFTER. 


I. 


IT  is  natural  that  any  rc-flcctioDs  upua  Wcslcyoii  Mcthotlinm 
aliowld  takir  tlm  form  of  a  ooiiifmriHon  bt.-twcen  Methodism  aa 
it  is  now  anil  Xletliotiiftm  as  it  was  when  it  bore  the  stamp  of 
Jolin  Weeley's  demgii.  It  is  not,  however,  tho  purpose  of  thia 
paper  to  bring;  owt  into  light  cmce  more  the  most  conepicuous 
<liffereuce  between  tlic  two  syslvnis.  I  should  thiukit  superlluoua 
to  produce  e-^idence  to  show  that  tlie>  separation  of  MetLodiBm 
from  the  Cliiux^h,  which  may  now  be  taken  as  au  uccompliKhed 
fact,  was  regarded  by  ^Vesley  witlt  strong  and  declared  disfavour. 
That  huH  b^-en  done  over  and  over  again,  lustnictod  i^Iothudieta 
tnimt  bi}  supposed  to  know  all  that  can  bo  urged  on  ihiH  pouit. 
But  from  whichever  side  Methodism  be  approacln^d — ^whother  wg 
are  led  to  nousidcr  itji  on'gin  under  the  creative  hand  of  Wesley, 
or  ari)  attraoted  to  the  study  of  the  existing  ciniditiou  of  the 
great  society  which,  under  tliis  name,  is  so  powerful  in  England^ 
in  America,  and  in  AuHtralia — wo  ilud  that  our  iinpiiries  are 
inevitably  drawn  onwards  or  backwards  on  towards  tlie  develop- 
ment or  back  towards  tho  beginning  of  Methodism.  At  thja 
moment  quesrions  of  vital  importance  to  the  Methodist  Society 
are  being  mooted.  Mliat  does  the  MethiKlist  •■  minister"  claim  to 
be?  Shall  the  "laymeu"  of  the  commimion  be  admitted  to  a 
eliaro  in  He  supreme  government?  Shall  the  Methodists  join  the 
two  great  Congregationalist.  bodies  in  their  assault  upon  the 
Establtshment  t    It  is  impos^blo  to  give  any  iutelligeut  thought 
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to  thCEd  qnofrtious  without  goiup  back  to  Wesley's  logifilation. 
The  coiifltitation  which  ht*  gHvu  to  McthodiKni  is  etil!,  we  flnd^ 
eabstadtially  unaltered,  although  the  ccelpBicfttical  p-hnraptfr  and 
relations  of  the  lIcthodiBt  body  are  so  grently  changed.  Tlieii, 
»gain,  in  a  thiy  when  good  (JhristianB  of  various  classes — Cliurch- 
men,  Dissenters,  and  irndennminationaliata — are  ca»liiig  ahimt  for 
the  discovery  of  the  most  efTective  evangelizing  agencies,  we  are 
mninded  of  Jfcthodimn  as  a  Hystom  famcid  for  sunreiw  in  bringing 
ftbont  cfinvprsionR,  and  training  the  converted  in  Bpintnal  life. 
What  did  Wesley  preach  1  How  did  he  preach  1  What  did  he 
<lo  with  those  who  were  moved  by  l»i«  preaching  I  Can  we 
borrow  any  of  his  methods  for  our  own  use?  Can  we  leam  any 
.profitAblc  lessons  from  their  operation?  As  we  look  at  Wesley's 
work  with  such  questions  in  our  minds,  Iiis  life  of  itself  carries  us 
to  the  length  of  some  sixty  years  of  reUgions  labours ;  but  we  are 
ioterested  to  learn  what  became  of  his  work,  and  how  far  his  ideas 
have  been  acted  upon  after  his  death  by  the  orgaoiisation  in  which 
lit  strove  BO  earnestly  to  embody  them. 

Tim  story  of  Wesley  and  Methodism  is  one  of  contrasts  and 
apparent  contradictions,  of  which  the  Unking  together  of  High 
AnglicAiiism  and  Evangelical  Nonconformity  is  only  the  chief.  One 
who  comes  to  this  story  ■with  the  ordinary  modern  impressions  is 
likely  to  be  now  and  then  surprised,  and  not  seldoni  t-o  be  por- 
plraed.  by  what  he  learns.  It  has  something  to  disturb  the  preju- 
dices of  all  schouls  and  parties,  and  is  far  better  calculated  to 
TOggest  wholesome  misgivings  to  the  partisans  of  any  existing 
school  than  to  confirm  them  in  factious  or  exclnsiTe  prepoft- 
sesoons. 

1.  Methodism  is  geuerally  ansumed  to  be  "Evangelical."  and  is 
anociated  wth  those  doctrines  Avhich  the  Evangelical  school  in 
the  Church  of  England  hold  in  common  ■with  tho  Protestant* 
DiBsontcrs.  And  there  is  a  great  deal-  of  trnth  in  this  conceptiwi 
of  it.  But  what  M-as  the  hifttorical  root  of  Methodism  7  It  had  its 
origin,  tindciubtodly,  in  the  serious  High  Church  spirit,  and  it 
never  cooipletely  purged  itself,  during  Wesley's  lifetime,  of  tho 
associations  and  the  temper  of  its  origin. 

John  "Wesley  inherited  much  from  his  father  and  moiher,  and 
he  owed  much  to  the  strict  religions  training  he  received  from 
them.  Their  religion  was  that  hiuj  of  Anglican  OltuichmanHhip 
which  might  in  these  days  be  classed  as  High  and  Diy,  but  which 
was  certainly  not  ivithout  the  sap  of  a  genuine  and  resolute  god- 
tinesK.  It  had  httle  breadth,  but  was  redeemed  from  mere  eccle- 
siastical contracteduess,  partly  by  a  ccrtuiu  maecuUne  good  Sense, 
and  partly  by  the  political  elements  included  iu  it.  John,  it  is 
said,  WHS  admitted  by  his  father  to  the  Holy  Coninnuiion  when  he 
WW  only  eight  years  old— an  act  which  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
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refer  to  the  influence  of  a  primitive  Churcli  custom  than  to  any 
extraordinary  precocity  of  the  child  himself.  He  grew  up,  through 
Iiifl  boyhood  at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  his  undergraduate 
course  at  Oxford,  in  moderately  rehgious  habits  of  tlie  kind  to 
which  he  had  been  bred.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  ordained,  he  came  under  tlie  influence  of  two  books, 
the  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living- 
and  Dying,"  moro  likely  to  mould  a  High  Church  spiritual  life 
than  to  awaken  to  an  EvangeHcal  conversion.  These  books,  and, 
after  these,  William  Law's  "Christian  Perfection"  and  "  Serious 
Call,"  made  John  Wesley  an  Oxford  Methodist.  "I  was  con- 
vinced," he  says,  "  moro  than  ever  of  the  impossibility  of  being 
half  a  Christian,  and  determined  to  be  all  devoted  to  God,  to 
give  Him  all  my  soul,  my  body,  and  my  substance."  He  began 
to  regulate  his  time  ^vith  the  utmost  strictness,  and,  in  accordance 
with  Jeremy  Taylor's  advice,  to  keep  a  journal  as  a  witness  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  spent  it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
John  Wesley  ought  to  be  called  the  actual  beginner  of  Oxford 
Methodism.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  few  young  men  at  this 
time  were  led,  independently  of  each  other,  to  strive  with  in- 
genuous sincerity  in  the  same  manner  to  give  themselves  wholly 
to  God.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  John  Wesley  became  curate 
to  his  father,  and  was  absent  from  Oxford  more  than  two  years. 
AVben  he  returned,  he  found  a  small  band  of  associates,  of  whom 
Charles  Wesley,  six  years  younger  than  John,  and  William 
Morgan,  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  were  leaders,  helping  and 
supporting  one  another  in  the  pursuit  of  Christian  holiness  of  the 
same  type  that  was  now  his  own  ideal.  The  force  of  his  character 
soon  made  him  their  chief.  Their  aim  was  to  lead  a  pious  life  by 
rule.  They  rose  early,  set  apart  certain  hours  for  private  devotion, 
went  to  the  Holy  Communion  every  Sunday,  fasted  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  met  in  the  evening  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  other  rehgious  books,  and  threw  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  into  works  of  practical  benevolence,  such  as  visiting 
the  inmates  of  the  Oxford  prison,  teaching  children  their  catechism, 
and  rehe\'ing  the  poor.  In  these  good  works,  requiring  much 
more  courage  then  than  they  would  do  now,  W^illiam  Morgan 
*'  broke  the  ice  for  them."  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  dutifully 
consulted,  "was  greatly  pleased  with  the  undertaking  [of  visiting 
the  prisoners],  and  hoped  it  would  have  the  desired  success." 

One  of  the  Oxford  men  who  joined  tlie  Methodists  was  a  tutor 
of  Brasenose,  named  John  Clayton.  He  was  then,  in  the  year 
1732,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  full  of  enthxisiasm,  which  told 
upon  Wesley,  his  senior  by  six  years,  and  with  a  strong  High 
Church  bent.  In  the  following  year  he  took  a  curaoy  at  Man- 
chester, where  Wesley  paid  hiTTi  a  visit.     It  is  curious  to  find 
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iWeeloy.  nt  the  age  of  tlilrtv,  engngecT  In  a  correspondenco  repro- 
snted  bv  flu;  following  extracts.     Clayton  writcB  to  hira,  in  July, 
1733.  lis  followa:— 

"  As  to  your  question  bIkhiI  Sfttunlay,  T  can  only  answer  it  by  giving 
an  account  huiv  I  Apoiid  it.  I  d»  nut  louk  upon  it  wa  a  proparBtioD  roi- 
Sunday,  hut  aa  a  festival  iu  itJK>lf ;  aud  tliuivfuru  I  have  L^mti^u«(i  festival 
pnijxT  fur  tlie  lliree  primitive  Luurs,  tuiil  fur  munitug  and  evojiinj^,  from 
ibe  AjMtstnlitiil  C'mu'^titutioiia,  wliieli,  I  tliiiik,  I  nmuHunicatud  t>i  yon 
wbiUt  at  Ojifurd.  I  kiok  upon  Friday  us  my  proparation  for  tlio  cDlehra- 
tioo  of  both  tb?  Sabbath  and  tbe  Lord's  day ;  the  lirst  of  wiiirh  I 
oti«er\'e nincll  like  a  comiuou  saint's  day,or  as  uac  of  iho  iureiiorholidays 
"f  tbe  Cburcb.  1  blesa  Uixl,  1  have  t;enerally  c^tntrived  to  have  toe 
Ciicliuri<  (vlfbrated  im  Saturdays  :u*  well  an  other  holidays,  for  tbe  use 

of  niy.-M'If   and   tb<>   nick   |>eoplo   wbora    I    vi»it I  waa  at 

Dr.  DeaiVMi*!*  when  yonr  letU-r  caiuo  to  hatid  ;  and  we  had  a  deal  of  talk 
iibont  your  i^cheine  of  avowiny  yourselves  a  society,  aud  fixinj,'  upon  a 
set  of  riil»-x.  The  l)i>rtor  iteemenl  tn  think  yoit  had  better  let  it  alnne;  for 
to  what  end  wnuld  it  iAer%'e  ?  It  would  be  an  additioii.^l  tie  upon  your- 
ifkoa,  ami  perhaps  a  snare  for  the  consciences  of  those  weak  bi-ethreli 
that  mig:ht  chance  to  como  amun},'  you.  Ob*firving  the  Statioiw  and 
weekly  Cominonion  are  duties  which  stand  upon  a  much  higher  footiuff 
than  a  mtc  of  a  society  ;  and  they  who  cuu  set  aside  the  camniand  of  fiod. 
and  tbe  authority  uf  Hih  ClmnLrh,  will  hardly,  1  douljt,  be  tied  by  the 
rules  of  a  pnviit«*  .tix-iety.  An  to  the  mixture,  Mr.  CoEIy  told  me  bo  would 
OBStirc  me  it  was  ronatantly  uned  at  Christ  Ohiu-ch.  Itowover,  if  yon 
have  reaaon  to  doubt  ir^  I  would  have  ymi  to  Inquire ;  but  I  cannot  think 
the  want  of  it  a  rca.'ion  for  not  communiiatitig.  If  1  could  receive  whoro 
tbe  mixture  was  iwed,  1  would ;  and  therefore  I  u^^od  to  prefer  the 
QmUd  to  Chrirt  Church  :  but  if  not,  I  should  not  think  mystdf  any  furthor 
CKJOpeimed  in  tlic  matt*>r.  than  as  it  mig-Ut  be  somu  way  or  other  iu  my 
power  to  ;^-t  it  restored." 

Again,  in  September,  Clayton  writes : — 

"And  now  for  the  last  page  of  j'om-  letter.  I  would  answer  it ;  and 
yet,  for  my  unworthiness,  1  dare  not,^for  my  iffuorance,  I  cannot.  How 
shall  I  dinx-t  my  instmctor  in  t!ie  school  of  Glirist  *  Or  teach  yon,  who 
am  Irtit  a  hal*,  in  reli^inti*  However,  I  nimt  bp  fret!  to  lell  yon  my 
seatintenl.-)  of  what  you  imiuire  nbouc  Ou  Wethieiiday  and  FridaVi  I  havo 
fnr  aome  Inn*-  uwd  tlh*  OtHco  for  Passion -wfvk  out  of  '  Spiiickes^s  Dt-vo- 
lifrtis.*  and  bless  God  for  it.  .  .  .  UeFcr  yonr  lawt  ijiieation  t,i)  Mr.  l,aw. 
I  dare  not  gixx  direclioiw  for  a|ic-ndinK:  that  time  which  I  coiisauie  in  bed. 
Tifr  tcacJl  you,  who  riae  at  four,  wiien  I  iudulgv  uiy-wlf  in  sleup  till  live."  * 

Might  one  not  fancy  onoaclf  to  be  reading  an  Oxford  letter  of 
a  centuty*  later,  written,  aay,  by  a  Uurrell  Froudo  to  a  KcbloTf 

•  Tjonmui'*  Ostora  MoUioJiat*.  vp,  33, 34, 3*. 

t  Im  TCA'k-r  may  enjoy  a  n^frodiiDg  "eoantcr-klut"  in  >  lotUr  from  Cmily  WMlny 
te  bn  bnttuT  J<>hii :  "  To  ofion  tlio  nUto  of  ray  aoul  to  you  cr  to  uny  of  ovr  eXatgj  b 
■hml  I  liatn  nil  iocliofttioD  to  at  pmiioQl,  nnd  I  l^rlti^tc  I  novcr  ibHll,  I  cImII  not  put 
By  coaKienira  bikIct  tti«  diraotloD  o(  uiortal  man.  fmil  ft«  mjtAt.  To  my  own  Mimt£-r 
lataadorhl).  Nay,  I  Mmpic  not  to  my  tbal  nil  »ush  dniro  in  you  or  any  otiti-r 
orrhrioilir  uitini*  l»  mo  like  <>huri-h  tyranny,  aniL  niuiuming  to  yoaraelTM  a  ilcimiuiou 
Otot  yonr  («nuw--en.-»tan'a  wliicli  wuh  nnrnr  (ipsijiuvil  you  by  GoiL  ...  I  (artUcr  own 
thil  (do  aoc  li>>l<l  (roquont  coumnnira  ii«iMtwiLry  to  ulvalioo,  aor  «.  moana  of  Cbrlaliiin 
pKfwtioa.  But  do  not  Buatako  my  mwoiog;  I  only  tbink  eoDunuoing  otury  Sunday, 
■r  «My  (n^ntntly,  lonaana  our  Ti^norBtion  for  that  aacrad  ordinnmoo,  and,  conaoquODllyt 
««r  )«<ofltisx  by  it,"— /Af'</.  p.  39. 
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Another  of  the  Oxford  band,  a  man  of  deep  and  touching  pieiy, 
Benjamin  Ingham,  -wTitea  from  his  Yorkfihire  residence  to  Wesley, 
reporting  what  he  is  doing  for  his  own  gpiritual  good  and  that  of 
those  about  him,  and  askiug  for  guidance  : — 

"  I  shall  readily  submit  to  yonr  better  directions.  Supposing  a  friend  to 
visit  me  on  a  Stationary  day,  how  must  I  behave  myself  f  In  eating  and 
drinking,  should  I  confinemyself  to  such  a  quantity,  when  with  strangers  t" 

"  I  desire  you  to  resolve  me.  Will  it  be  lawfiU  to  sell  a  thing  above  its 
worth,  purely  because  the  buyer  hath  a  desire  of  it  1  Also,  whether  it  be 
convenient  or  lawful  for  a  Christian  to  dwell  with  a  Quaker  when  nnder  no 
necessity?  "• 

After  spending  six  years  as  a  resident  Fellow  and  Tutor  at 
Oxford,  during  which  he  was  evidently  approximating  to  the 
highest  Church  views  of  the  Nonjurors,  Wesley  was  induced  to 
go  as  "  a  missioner"  to  Georgia.  He  went  as  a  High  Churchman, 
poeaesaed  by  the  desire  of  cultivating  hoUness :  "  My  chief  motive," 
he  writes  at  the  time,  "  is  the  hope  of  saving  my  own  soul ;"  and 
his  inexorable  High  Church  rigidity  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
unpleasant  state  of  things  which  made  it  desirable  for  him  to 
leave  the  colony.  After  suffering  a  good  deal  of  martyrdom  for 
what  the  settlers  called  his  Roman  Cathohc  practices,  he  preached 
a  sermon  from  the  text,  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come," 
and  then  read  out  a  paper  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  1.  That  he  must  admonish  e%'ery  one  of  the  cong^gation,  not  only  in 
public,  but  from  liooae  to  house.  2.  That  he  could  admit  none  to  the  H(^y 
Oommunion  without  previous  notice.  3.  That  he  should  divide  the  morn- 
ing service  in  compliance  with  the  first  desifi^n  of  the  Church.  4.  That  he 
should  obey  the  rubric  by  dipping  in  baptism  all  children  who  were  well 
able  to  endure  it.  5.  That  he  should  admit  none  who  were  not  communi- 
cants to  be  sureties  in  baptism.  0.  That  as  a  servant  of  the  Church  of 
England  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  regulations  of  that  Church, in  all 
things." 

Here  was  the  resolute  Oxford  High  Churchman  in  the  character 
of  parish  priest. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  belonged  to  Wesley's  unregenerate 
days.  Early  in  the  year  1738,  being,  we  may  suppose,  in  a  mood  of 
some  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  he  became  a  hearer  of  Peter 
Bohler,  a  Moravian  who  had  lately  come  to  England,  and  imder 
his  teaching  experienced  a  change  wliicli  made  him — for  the  first 
time,  as  he  held — a  true  believer.  The  change  took  place  on  the 
24th  May,  at  a  Moravian  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street.  Whatever 
importance  may  be  attached  to  the  access  of  joy  and  confidence 
which  Wesley  experienced  on  that  evening,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  conversion  to  the  Moravian  views  was  a  turuing^point  in 
his  life.    His  new  convictions  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  saving 

*  Tyerman's  Oxford  Methodiati,  pp.  uB,  60. 
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fjiitli  im^lit  have  transformed  him  into  a  docile  follower  of 
ZJnsMMid'.'rf,  or  into  what  we  iinderetand  by  an  Evangelical 
ChristiAn.  If  he  had  had  a  less  mechanical  intellect,  the  change 
ID  liis  religion  might  have  been  more  tlioi-ough.  But  the  breach 
of  continuity  which  then  occnrri?d  in  his  life  was  In  reality  a  mnch 
ler  one  tlian  he  tried,  in  obedience  to  a  theory,  to  imagine  it 

be.  He  might  tell  his  astonished  fnends  that  until  that  day  ho 
had  not  been  "a  Christian,"  but  he  foniul  himself  aftenvnrds  still 
unable  to  claim  the  title  iu  tbo  same  sodbo.  In  the  following  year 
he  saye  ex|jre88ly, "'  Though  1  have  constantly  used  all  the  means 
of  ^ace  for  twenty  yearn.  I  am  not  a  ChristJan,"  He  was  himself 
kIwn^*B  accustomed  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  to  tho 
Oxford  brotherhood.  And  what  some  would  perhaps  eall  the 
"old  leaven"  Avas  very  partially  purged  out  from  his  mind. 
The  new  wine  was  poured  into  Hip  old  bottle,  and  with  Romo 
peculiar  resulte;  but  not  to  the  utter  bursting  of  the  bottio  or 
ipilliug  of  the  Aviiie. 

The  following  may  bo  noted  an  examples  of  the  survival  of 
High  ClinnihmanHliip  in  the  Kvangelicol  period  of  WoHley's  life. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  Sarntmenin  ami  the  PWesMoorf.  In  1145, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  writes: — 

"  We  believe  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  odniinister  either  Baptism 
nr  the  Ijortt's  Supjter,  unless  wo  had  a  commisaion  to  do  m  from  those 
biflbops  whom  we  apprehend  to  be  in  a  Riicceesion  from  the  A|Ki9tIes. 
We  believe  there  is,  and  always  wa«,  in  every  Christian  Cliiirrh  (whether 
depeiiJent  on  Die  Bishop  uf  Kume  or  not)  au  outward  pneathooil,  urdainei! 
by  Jenns  rinlnt,  and  an  ontwanl  aucnfioe  offered  therein,  by  men 
uuburiMtl  In  at't  OA  atnbaHsadors  v(  Christ,  and  stewardH  of  the  mysteries 
of  God." 

la  the  same  year  he  puhhslied  '*  Hymns  on  the  Lord's  Supper,'' 
with  a  prufuco  on  "The  Cliristian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice."  The 
Sacrifice  la  thus  expounded,  iu  agi-eemeut  with  the  best  patristio 
doctrine : — 

"The  Bacrilice.  wbicli  by  a  tvnl  idilation  wok  not  to  b(<  ofTeni-d  mow 
tbao  oiKV,  is.  by  a  devout  aud  thuukful  commeuioratiou,  to  be  offered  up 
•very  day.  The  Sacriiioe  iu  itself  can  never  be  repeated,  ^'evcrthetoss 
tbis  Bacnuueut.  by  oui'  remembrance,  beeomen  a  kind  of  sacrifice  ^chereby 
WB  piBKDt  before  God  the  Father  that  p^eci^^us  oblatitm  of  1  tin  Son  odco 
iiffcred.  To  men  the  holy  comiimnioii  im  a  Mtcre4  tahlf,  where  God's 
ounutter  is  ordered  to  rvprcxeiit.  fur  Uod  his  Maslt^rr,  the  passion  of  Ilis 
(bar  Sod,  as  still  fresh,  and  still  powerful  for  tlieir  eternal  salvation. 
And  to  God  it  is  mi  attar  wbea'oii  meu  mystically  present  loliiiii  the  same 
ili(-e,  as  stiil  bteediug  aud  suing  for  mercy." 


cslcy  never  ceased  to  urge  frequent  commmiion — he  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  weekly.  It  was  not  at  all  au  uncommon 
thing  for  I  im  iu  later  life  to  Iiavc  moi'c  than  &  thousand  commnni- 
amtB  at  one  celebration.    "Wheu  ho  was  •eventy-threc  he  kept 
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an  Easter  thus :  **  During  the  octave  I  administered  tho  Lord's 
Supper  every  morning,  after  the  example  of  the  primitive  Church," 
At  the  ago  of  fifty-thrco  he  publifihc-d  "A  Treatiao  on  Baptism," 
wluch  plainly  teaches  what  is  called  Bapttsnial  Regeneration. 
Thus:— 

"  By  wftt^T,  then,  as  a  means,  the  water  of  haptism,  ivc  are  re^'nerated 
or  bom  again.  TTerRin  a  priudple  of  pi-iiPo  in  inftised.  which  will  uot  bo 
wholly  token  away,  unlca*  we  quench  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  by  long- 
contmuoil  wickodneas." 

And  in  tho  Bc-rmous  with  which  every  We^leyan  miniBtcr  ia 
required  to  profcaa  Im  agreement,  Wesley  adopts,  without 
lu'sitation,  the  doctrine  of  "our  Church,"  "that  all  who  ore 
baptized  in  their  infancy  are,  at  the  same  time,  horn  again." 

Fasiih'j  on  Fridat/t  was  an  ordinance  on  which  Wesloy  continued 
to  insist  as  urgently  as  if  he  had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  T  select 
an  inatancc  from  his  later  years.  At  the  Conference  of  bis 
preaohera,  held  in  1780  (age  Beventy-scven) — 

"  It  was  iijnwfd  that  the  i»e(;l&ct  of  fastnig  was  BufBcieut  to  accotuit 
for  their  feebleiiews  aiid  fainliiess  of  spirit.  They  v^vw  o.iiitiDually  sneviDg 
the  Holy  Spirit  uf  Uod  by  tho  habitual  D?glet:t  of  a  pluia  dut^*.  ''Let 
you  and  I,*  says  U'csley.  •  everj-  Friday  (beginniug  ou  Ibe  next)  avow 
tbis  duty  tbroughout  the  nation,  by  loutluiij^  no  tea,  fnffee,  or  ehtx-alaltj 
ill  tho  ui'-miinp.  but  (if  we  waiil  it)  liaIf-«-pint  uf  milk  or  walei-g\TjeL 
Let  iw  dine  on  ]fr>tat'.>e»,  and  (if  we  need  it)  eat  three  or  four  ouuccs  of 
HoMh  iu  thy  evening.'"* 

ITc  was  an  advocate  of  ttVthaf>j.  both  beforo  his  marriagv,  and 
— no  doubt  with  an  iutouser  couvicliou — after  it.  Marriage  ia 
lawfnl,  and  may  be  holy;  but — "Blessed  are  they  who  abstain 
fw>iu  things  lawful  in  themselvc-s,  iu  order  to  be  more  devoted  to 
Ood."  In  the  first  Wesleyau  cliapc-1,  called  the  Fouudery,  all  seats 
were  open,  men  mid  women  »at  apart,  aud  there  was  daily  service 
at  5  a.m.  The  same  iides  wore  followed  iu  the  ceutral  chapel  iu 
the  City  Road.  Nor  wore  they  of  small  iinportauce  in  Wesley's 
eyes.  In  1788,  the  trustees  of  this  ehapel  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce pew-rents  and  to  abolish  the  sopanitiou  of  the  seKos^  "  thus 
overthrowing,"  says  Wesley,  *'  at  one  blow,  the  discipline  w)iich 
I  have  been  eatabliHliing  fur  lifty  years  I"  But  the  old  luaa  of 
eighty-five  was  still  musteriiit. 

"We  had  suotliei'  meeting  of  the  Committee;  wJio.  afti-r  n  ralrii  :ind 
loviugconsultution,  judged  it  best — (1)  that  the  meu  and  women  should 
sit  ftepnTAte  Htitl ;  and  {■£)  that  none  should  daim  auy  pew  as  his  own, 
»tber  in  the  new  chapel,  or  in  West  Street."t 

Towards  Diasentera,  Wesley  never  ceased  to  feel  &  sort  of  UigU 

•  Tymntm'a  Ut«  of  WaaUj,  ill.  8S9. 
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Church  repu^ianco.  Of  Baptiste  and  QuftTcors,  in  particular,  ho 
gout-rally  spcaku  in  a  tone  that  might  bo  called  iutoiorant.  An 
incidental  observatiou,  made  l>y  him  at  the  ago  of  scveuly-four, 
IB  curiously  aigtiificiuit  uf  his  habitual  etttimatiou  of  the  Diggeut 
of  hid  tinie.  Uo  iit  spcaltiuj^  of  tliu  people  uf  tlio  lale  of  Man : 
**A  more  loving,  simple-htarted  poople  tlian  this  I  never  saw; 
and  no  wonder;  for  they  have  but  eix  Papititit,  and  no  DluenUre, 
in  the  Iglaiid."  Onco  more,  a  letter  uf  his  tv  hia  brother  Charles, 
written  in  his  Aeveiitieth  year,  coutaiiiv  an  expression  of  general 
fcellDg  upon  which  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  mistake  to  insist  as  if 
it  were  a  deliberutejudguient,  but  which  in  a  concIuMve  proof  of 
the  continuity  of  Weiiley's  rbUgious  life  :— 

"  I  fifteii  rry-  imi.  Vitiv  me  rtiUte  priori !  Let  me  be  ap^n  an  O.xfoi-d 
Metbf^int  \  I  am  often  in  doubt  whetliei'  it  woul'l  not  \>e  Ue»tt  for  me  to 
resome  all  my  Oxfonl  rules,  ^reat  and  muihII.  I  did  then  walk  <-J»w)y  with 
God,  and  redeem  tlie  Iuik*.  But  wliat  Imve  I  beon  doing  tlieM>  tliirty 
yews  1" 

i.  lletliodism,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  of  High  Cliurch  extrac-  i 
tioD.  But  if  the  High  Climch  religion  of  the  age  and  country  waa 
its  mother,  .Muraviauism  has  a  right  to  be  called  its  father.  And 
n«  800Q  as  wo  begin  to  consider  tho  rcUtions  of  Methodism  to 
contemporaneous  reUgioxis  Hfo.  wo  are  impressed  by  the  fact 
tJtat  Wesley's  movement  wa«  very  far  Irum  comprehending  tho 
wfaolo  of  the  religious  eariicstuesK  of  Iho  last  ccntui^'.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that,  at  the  lime  when  Methodimn  began,  England 
was  all  but  dead  as  tu  religi»ii.  and  in  n  scandalous  couditiou  as 
to  morality;  and  thai  Wesley  and  his  disciple  Wliitctield,  by 
preaching  tlic  Cross  of  Clirist  with  evangelit-nl  faitlifnhiess,  were 
the  joint  authors  of  a  revival  of  religion  of  which  we  are  even 
now  reaping  tlio  fruitiS.  But  this  imprcsRion  needs  to  bo  con- 
siderably modified. 

The  ol(h-r  Disflcnting  bodioe,  it  soc^ms  to  bo  acknowledged, 
were  at  that  time  in  a  somewhat  torpid  condition.  WobIov  was 
accustonifid  to  Kptak  of  tJiom,  atid  iu>t  unjiu^tly.  as  lia\'ing  littlo 
life  in  theui.  But  they  had  at  least  two  men  whom  all  who 
appreciato  the  Evangf;hcal  revival  wonM  agree  to  honour,  and 
whose  Works  have  done  more  to  feed  tho  spiritmil  life  of  subse- 
quent generations  than  anytliing  written  by  John  W'esley.  Isaac 
Walta  was  sixty-four  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  convereion,  and 
Kvcd  for  ten  years  longer.  Doddridge,  tlie  antlior  of  "The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Ueligion  in  the  Soul,"  was  bom  a  year  before 
WeH]e3%  and  died  in  1751.  The  people  whoso  spiritual  emotions 
wcro  deseribed  by  Doddridge,  and  expressed  b_v  Wstts,  could 
not  liave  been  altogether  destitute  of  religious  fen.'our.  In  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  many  of  the  clergy  were  no  doubt  negligent 
and  worldly  and  ignorant,  some  disgracefully  unworthy  of  their 
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callmg.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  not  feel  checked  in 
epeakinj*  disparagingly  of  the  religious  condition  of  a  communion 
in  which  William  Law  was  living  and  writing,  and  of  which 
Bisjiops  Butler  and  Wilson  were  honoured  prelates  t  These  are 
three  men  who  might  well  be  reckoned  amongst  saints  and 
fathers  of  the  Universal  Church;  types — differing  as  much  as 
possible  from  each  other,  but  all  remarkable  types — of  unworld- 
linesB  and  devotion.  Law  was  a  master  to  whom  Wesley  for 
some  time  looked  up  with  veneration ;  that  Wesley  ceased  to 
appreciate  him  is  a  fact  which  lessens  our  esteem  for  Wesley,  not 
for  Law.  The  author  of  the  "  Analogy"  was  made  a  bishop  in 
1738,  the  year  of  Wesley's  conversion,  and  lived  till  1752.  The 
good  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  died  in  1756.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  even  men  like  these  made  such  a  work  as  Wesley  set 
himself  to  do  superfluous.  But  if  any  C3hristian  of  our  day  were 
to  look  back  for  conspicuous  examples  of  Chiistianity  of  the 
higher  kind  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  these  are 
names  which  would  certainly  redeem  the  period  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  barrenness ;  and  to  many  devout  persons  they  would  have 
a  higher  interest  than  even  the  names  of  Wesley  and  A\Tiitefield. 

Besides  the  Uves  of  eminent  Christians,  there  were  other  stgns 
of  reKgious  earnestness  in  the  Church,  more  cognate  to  the 
special  work  of  these  Evangehsts.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  men  had  begun,  as  they  always  do  when  any  spiritual 
quickening  ocelli's,  to  form  themselves  into  societies.  The  im- 
moraUty  and  irreligion  of  the  time  wore  so  audacious  as  to  caose 
great  anxiety  in  thoughtful  minds.  Moved  by  the  preaching  of 
Dr.  Beveridge  and  others,  some  yoimg  men  of  the  middle  classes, 
in  1678,  formed  an  association  like  the  Toimg  Men's  Christian 
AsBociation  of  our  o^vn  days. 

"  They  were  to  meet  every  week  for  religious  conference,  to  sing  psalms, 
offer  prayera,  and  discourse  upon  some  point  of  practical  religion.  At 
every  meeting'  they  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  two 
stewards  were  appointed  to  manage  their  contributions.  They  procured  a 
daily  eveuing  service  at  the  Ctiurch  of  St.  Clement  Danes,-  which  was 
always  well  attended,  and  they  were  present  at  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communioii  weekly  and  on  all  the  festivals.  The  association  rapidly 
produced  many  kindred  societies.  Forty-two  were  soon  in  existence  in 
London  and  Westminster,  and  many  others  were  formed  in  imitation  of 
them  in  all  ports  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  proposed  objects  of  all  of 
them  were  to  hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  to  send 
children  to  school,  to  support  weekly  lectures  and  daily  prayers  in 
churches ;  and  it  was  particularly  recommended  to  the  members  of  them, 
that  they  should  live  in  charity  with  all  men,  that  they  should  pray  if 
poasiUe  seven  times  a  day,  that  they  should  keep  close  to  the  Church  of 
England,  be  very  devuut  in  their  attendance  on  its  services,  and  obey  their 
superiors  both  spiritual  and  temporal."  * 

•  Perry's  Hlatory  of  the  Church  of  England,  iii,  89. 
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Anotbor  set  of  societit-a  was  foi-med  to  rarry  out  the  laws  for 
this  Bupprt't^HiDn  of  ^-ice.  Thesu  incUuled  porsonB  in  hif^h  eocnal 
pomtioD,  oijd  scn'cd  as  opportunities  for  the  union  of  ChiURlimon 
and  Dissenters.  "The  mcmbere  (tf  tho  nsrocialinuB  wwcnibled 
quarterly  for  a  religious  bcitjcc  oiid  n  sermon ;  tho  (Jhnn^hnieii 
at  St,  Mary-le-Bow,  and  the  IHHBcntore  at  Salti'^rs'  Hall."  Tim 
reKgiouB  BocietJce  and  tlie  Bocietica  for  the  refoiDintion  of 
tnuiuers  werv  not  loog-Uved;  but  the  Baino  movemt-nt  gave  birth. 
08  the  Bevcnteouth  ccntuiy  waa  passing- into  tho  c-ightoenth.  to  two 
Bocieties  which  am  at  this  moment  moro  flouriBliing  than  r-.vov. 
Some  of  tho  best  men  in  tho  (Jhtirch,  clcrgj-men  Hkc*  Ur.  Bray 
Knd  laymen  liku  Kol)ert  Nelson,  eatabhshod,  in  I6il8  and  in  1701, 
the  Societies  for  the  rroraotion  of  (Thristian  Knowledge  and  for 
Ihe  Propaj^atiun  of  this  Oospe]  in  Foreign  Parts.  Tho  former  of 
tfaeae  took  for  its  chief  objccta  tho  circulation  of  Bibleft,  Prayer- 
books,  and  rohgioTis  tracts,  and  tlie  promotion  of  pharitip*  schoolH ; 
but  it  began  in  1710  to  support  miBsions  to  the  bojithon  in  InAva., 
and  in  1732  it  raiacd  a  fund  for  tho  relief  of  the  porsectited  Pro- 
tcstontain  SnlKburR',  and  sent  out  to  Gooi-fpa  as  colonists  morft 
thiUL  2(H}  of  tbom.  The  spread  of  tho  "  charity  RchooU"  was  very 
rapid ;  and  iu  1744  there  were  13U  of  them  in  Loudon  aud  West- 
minster, and  1,703  iu  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  BetsiJeH  being 
a  coucluaive  evidence  of  Evaugeliual  ^eal  iu  iXu  eupportt^rtt.  tlie 
varied  and  liberal  work  of  this  socaoty  muBl  havo  greatly  aided 
Wealby'a  preaching.  The  Biblt*,  which  it  distributed  in  vast 
Dumbers  at  a  cheap  rate,  must  have  made  Biblu'readiug  much 
more  general,  and  wore  opportune  fur  a  movement  which  appealed 
to  the  Bible  as  Methodism  diet 

WuBley's  ^Tsit  to  Georgia  was  closely  comiected  with  the  opem- 
tioDs  of  these  societies.  One  of  them  had  seut  BcttlurB,  who  formed 
a  considerablo  part  of  the  small  population  of  tho  oolony ;  the 
other  paid  tho  small  stipend  which  ho  received  there,  Tho  colo- 
nisiug  of  Georgia  was  altogether  n  pleasing  proof  that  Cluristian 
bcmeToleuce  could  bo  warmed  to  enthusiasm  at  that  time  in  Eng> 
land.  Oglethorpe,  well  Imowu  as  a  chivalrous  old  man  to  the 
readers  of  Boswoll's  Johnson,  had  carried  tJirongh  Parliament 
a  bin  which  hod  the  effect  of  releaBing  many  nunod  debtors  from 
prison.  It  occurred  to  Ogkthoi-}>e  aud  his  friends  to  ask  for  a 
certUQ  email  district  in  America,  as  a  pkce  of  settlement  for  theso 
doititnto  persons.  A  charter  was  quiefcly  obtained  from  George 
1I-,  dated  January  9,  1732,  constituting  this  distnt^t  the  province 
of  Georgia,  and  appointing  Oglethorpe  and  twenty  other  gentle 
men  tnurte^R,  to  hold  it  for  twenty-one  years,  "in  truKt  for  th« 
poor."  Kmids  wero  most  Ubcrally  supplied ;  aud  -within  five 
mouths  of  the  signing  of  the  chartvr,  Oglethorpe  had  set  stu!  with 
a  hundred  aud  twenty  eniigrantit,  aiid  a  clerg^'man  appointed  as 
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their  miniBter.  These  were  the  first  builders  of  the  town  of 
Savannah.  The  next  emigrants  were  the  Salzburg  Protestants, 
sent  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Then 
followed  a  party  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  then  some  Moravians,  and 
after  these  the  company,  including  more  Moravians,  ivith  whom 
Wesley  sailed.  It  is  a  common  notion,  to  which  I  am  surprised  to 
see  that  Mr.  Green*  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  that 
this  enterprise  of  Wesley's  was  a  piece  of  Quixotism.  To  think 
80  is  to  overlook  the  character  of  a  work  which  is  a  real  honour 
to  the  geueration  which  undertook  it,  and  to  misonderstand 
Wesley.  The  Georgia  trustees,  and  especially  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  them,  Dr.  Burton,  were  anxious  to  find  a  man  who 
would  be  a  truly  apostolic  chaplain  and  missionary ;  and  Dr. 
Burton,  who  had  an  Oxford  acquaintance  ■with  Wesley,  urged  him 
to  accept  the  appointment.  Wesley  found  various  reasons  for 
declining;  amongst  others,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  recently- 
widowed  mother.  But  she,  hke  a  true  wife  and  mother  of 
Wesleys,  said  that  she  would  give  up  twenty  sons  to  such  a  work, 
even  if  she  should  never  see  them  again.  Then  Wesley  consulted 
his  most  trusted  friends,  William  Law,  John  Clayton,  and  others. 
They  all  advised  him  to  go.  At  last  he  consented,  his  "  chief 
motive  "  being  "  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  soul."  Having  come 
to  this  conclusion,  he  threw  himself  into  his  duties  with  charac- 
teristic ardour  and  thoroughness,  and  in  the  extremely  ascetic 
spirit  which  seemed  to  him  the  way  of  Christian  perfection.  But 
he  went  as  an  oflScial  member  of  the  expedition,  which  was  headed 
by  Oglethorpe  in  person,  and  with  the  object  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  Oglethorpe,  whom  he  regarded  with  well-deserved  respect 
and  admimtdon.  He  was,  it  is  true,  thus  challenged  by  *'ui  nu- 
believer:" — "What  is  this,  air;  are  you  one  of  the  knights  errant  t 
How,  I  pray,  got  Quixotism  into  your  headi"  And  he  replied 
with  his  habitual  argument,  "  Sir,  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  I  eun  as 
very  a  fool  and  madman  as  you  can  conceive ;  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
I  am  sober-minded."  He  never  ceased  to  make  it  his  aim  to  be  "a 
rational  and  Scriptural  Christian."  The  knights  errant  in  chief 
were  Oglethorpe  and  Dr.  Burton  and  their  colleagnes,  and  they 
were  backed  with  large  gifts  of  money  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  leaven  of  earnest  religious  feeling,  of  the  Anglican  type, 
which  in  some  considerable  degree  pervaded  the  population, 
shows  itself  in  many  contemporaneous  symptoms.  To  Wesley 
himself  it  was  well  known,  and  he  often  did  it  justice.  Oxford 
Methodism  represented  the  religious  aspirations  of  young  men 
bred  in   country  parsonages    and   other   English  homes,  drawn 

•  In  his  "  Short  Hiatory  of  ttia  Englisb  People." 
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togetiicr  by  elective  nffinities,  Seveiul  of  the  Mcthodistfl  wero 
Fellows  and  Tutora  of  colleges ;  one  of  them,  Hutuhiiw,  was 
tmnnitnoiifliy  elected  Rector  of  Lincoln.  A\Tut*!ield,  the  boh  of  an 
inn-keeper,  was  brouj^ht  up  in  tliw  Bell  Inn  at  Gloucester.  When 
he  was  ten  yetim  old.  hin  brotber  used  to  read  aloud  Ilishop  Ken'n 
"  Manual  for  WinchcBtei-  Scholars,"  and  he  was  greatly  affected  by 
it.  AftcrwartiB  "Thomna  ii  Kempis "  became  a  favoiirito  vith 
him.  \\Tien  ho  \\-aa  dixteen  years  of  age,  his  faAtings  and' devo- 
tions rivalled  those  of  any  monk.  And  he  iveiit  up  to  Oxford 
fiilly  prepared  to  be  a  Metiiodist.  Whilst  the  veaBLd  carrying 
Wesley  to  Georgia  was  detained  at  Cowea.  a  young  man  came 
cunally  on  Iward.  Ingham,  one  of  Wesley's  companions,  began 
to  converse  "with  him. 

•*  He  gave  me,"  he  writes,  '-an  juToiiiit  nf  hitiiHi'lf,  iiriil  tl»'  iKMtson  of 
his  coming.  lie  hiul  h'it  liis  pareiilw,  he  fiaid,  wlio  wcrt;  rich  (tlion^h  he 
WM  their  nnly  w«i),  Iwcau-sf  ttip;^  would  not  let  him  serve  (Jod  as  he  liad  a 
mitMi.  He  uivMl  to  H\nstnl  a  good  pni't  of  the  night  iu  prayer,  not  havinf-- 
inmrttniiLy  to  do  it  by  day.  When  he  left  home,  he  did  not  kttow 
wkate  he  should  go,  liaviag  no  ctotbfs  with  him  i  but  he  did  nut  seek  for 
BMoey  or  worldly  enjoyments,  he  diwred  ouly  to  save  his  sou!.  >Vlien  lio 
was  travoUio^;,  he  prayed  thiit  he  niiglit  gt)  U>  wuu-  f>hic«  when-  lip  woidd 
b«Ti>  the  ailvnntage  of  imUu;  prayem  luid  tlio  Iliily  Hacmmeat.  He  wok 
irfnj  to  meet  with  luiiiiiiUirs  with  wlwiu  he  could  fitfely  converse  about 
"|ii  ritual  thiiigs." 

Such  eleraonta  were  mixed  in  the  Knglish  life  from  which  Wesley 
•pmng,  and  on  which  hiH  preaching  acted. 

The  Moravians,  and  their  relations  to  religion  in  Knglntid  at 
tiria  time,  form  a  subject  on  which  it  would  be  intcrimting 
tn  dwell  more  at  length  than  my  limits  will  allow.  One  of  tbo 
iinaxniable  fcaturos  in  W^osley's  chiiracter  was  his  readinesa  lt> 
Inm  against  those  from  whom  he  had  derived  spiritual  benefit. 
Ilaring  become  a  '*  Cliristian,"  as  he  pcnnanently  believed,  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter  Kiihier,  the  Moravinu,  he  afterwards 
fliawed  bitter  enmity  towards  the  Moravians  and  their  head, 
Cotmt  Zinzendorf;  and  tlio  reader  of  hia  life  finds  it  difficult  to 
Kympathize  to  tho  full  both  willi  Wesley  the  devout  disciple,  and 
with  Wesley  tho  hostile  aeeuser.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
Werfoy  were  becoming  absolutely  a  Mornnan,  or  a  mendter  of  the 
"Unitaa  Fratmm,"  as  some  of  tho  best  of  his  Methodist  friends 
tlid  become,  and  remained  to  the  end  nf  their  lives.  But  liia 
Anglicanuim  resumed  power  over  his  mind,  and  the  piety  of  the 
Muravians  began  to  ran  to  seed  in  sonic  estraordinar^*  develop- 
Dients  of  doctrine  and  practice,  which  justly  repelled  Wi-sley,  and 
from  which  tJio  communit)-  in  time  recovered  themselves.  It  is  a 
fintt  distinction  for  Moravianism  to  havo  started  Wesley  aa  an 
KraageUst  and  Founder ;  but  apart  from  him,  the  success  of  Oiv 
MumviiiDS  in  tbia  cotmtrv  viiie  not  inconsiderable. 
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There  has  always  been  sometliing  very  winniDg  in  theCSuistian 
life  of  the  5I(jra'\'iaii  brotherhood.  It  has  exhibited  a  simplicity  of 
faith  and  practice,  a  fellowship  with  Qirist.  a  happy  contentment, 
a  brotherly  love,  an  miconscious  fearlessness,  which  have  seemed 
to  reproduce  what  Chiistianity  was  in  its  earhest  days.  Wesley 
was  much  struck  by  what  he  saw  of  this  life  amongst  the 
Moravians  who  went  with  him  to  Georgia,  and  afterwards  in  the 
colony."  A\Tien  he  returned  to  England  he  fell  in  with  some  more 
members  of  the  community,  and  with  a  young  man  named  Peter 
Bohler,  a  teacher  among  them.  He  sat  at  Biihler's  feet  with 
great  docihty,  as  he  taught  him  that  true  faith  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  constant  peace,  aiising  from  a  sense  of  bein^ 
forgiven,  and  by  dominion  over  sin,  and  that  this  faith  is  giren ' 
instantaneously.  Bohler  produced  persons  who  bore  witness  to 
these  doctrines  from  their  own  experience  ;  and  Wesley,  with  his 
naive  way  of  accepting  personal  testimony,  straightway  received 
the  doctrines.  Almost  immediately  after  his  own  conversion, 
Wesley  set  out  with  his  friend  Ingham  to  visit  the  Moravians  in 
Germany.  He  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  tliem,  nor  they 
with  him  ;  but  he  continued  to  throw  in  bis  lot  with  them.  He 
returned  to  England  a  httle  before  the  end  of  1738,  and  on  New 
Year's  Day  there  were  seven  of  the  Methodists,  including  thie 
two  Wcsleys  and  Whitefield,  taking  part  in  a  Moravian  love-feast 
in  Fetter  Lane.  For  some  two  years  Wesley  associated  himself 
with  the  Moravians,  and  attended  their  meetings ;  but  in  July, 
1740,  he  separated  from  them,  with  a  company,  of  twenty-five  men 
and  fifty  women,  and  established  meetings  at  a  place  called  the 
Foundery.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  was  whether  "  the  ordi- 
nances" should  be  slighted.  The  Moravians  preached  "stiUneBs" 
to  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  assurance  of  forgiveness :  they 
were  to  use  no  means  of  gi'ace,  lest  they  should  trust  in  them. 
The  two  Wesleys  held  by  the  means  of  grace  and  the  Chm-ch  of 
England ;  and  the  Moravians  and  Methodists  were  henceforth 
separated  from  each  other.  But  the  Moravians  had  the  stronger 
attraction  for  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic,  but  not  strongs 
minded,  Ingham,  and  also  for  another  Oxford  Methodist,  one  of 
the  most  truly  spiritual  of  the  band,  tlie  gentle  and  philosophical 
Gambold.  Ingham  went  to  his  home  in  Yorkshire,  and  preached 
far  and  wide,  and  formed  numerous  societies,  which  he  carried 
over  from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Moravian  communion. 
For  some  time  the  Moravians  in  England  were  a  larger  and  more 
important  body  than  the  Methodists.  OuteiderB  were  apt  to  eon- 
foimd  the  two  bodies,  as  both  preaching  instantaneotis  conversion 
through  receiving  the  assurance'  of  piardon ;  and  the  more,  as 
Wesley's  organization  was  at  first  copied  from  that  of  the 
Moravians;    but  they  in   the  meantime   were  repudiating  and 
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g  cacti  other,  and  flinging  bitter  faunta  from  oithor  Rido 
against  ihe  two  autocrats,  (^iint  ZiiiKendorf  and  .lohn  Wesloy. 
[Hue  coutrovcray  waa  before  long  succeeded  by  ouo  yet  mor6 
riralent,  nrid,  aa  time  advanced,  Wesley  inci-coscd,  whil^  Ziiizeu- 
dorf  dc-ereftfied. 

Ju  eome  eittimatea  of  the  nambcr  of  Mctliodista  throughout  tho 

world,  the   Cah-iniiitic   Methodistfl  arc  connted  as  if  tliey  wc-i-o 

ches  of  the  original  WtwlejaJi  utock ;  but  Wesloy  had  nothing 

do  with  their  origin,  and  would  not  liave  been  anxious  to  claim 
ooaaection  with  them.  Tli«  founder  of  Welsh  Cttlvinistic  Method- 
ism was  one  Ilowel  Harris.  He  was  a  young  Welshman,  who 
preceded  Wesley  and  ^^^litefield  in  the  mode  of  preaehiug  by 
which  they  made  their  converts.  This  may  be  dietin^uiBhed  by 
the  title  HevivaUfit  from  the  profcHsedly  "  quiet''  work  (if  the 
UoraviauH.  Revivalism  began  la  New  England,  imdcr  Jonathan 
Edwards,  about  It^U.  ^Vitli  a  similar  kind  of  preaching,  there 
was  a  remarkable  BeWval  niovemeiit  in  Scotland,  at  Kilsyth  and 
other  placra,  in  1740.  Harris's  preaehtug  in  Walca  began  in 
ll'Mt.  Ht!  was  convtTtfd  in  tlie  previona  year,  being  then  twcnty- 
otie  years  of  age.  Soon  after  he  went  up  to  Oxibrd ;  but 
n*maincd  there  only  a  singlii  tciin,  being  unable  to  boar  %ith 
cgiate  inmioraUtica,""  and  vctunicd  to  Wales,  and  uninediatoly 
to  preach  Kttlvatiou  throngli  a  Rudden  coii-srioiuneeH  of 
b(--ing  forgiven.  Hia  experionce  was  in  many  refl|iect8  anticipatoiy 
of  Wcwlt'v'p.  lli«  irregiilaritu-fi  as  a  preaeher  provok<id  much 
pcTMCcntinu  from  cUrg>%  magiHtrattrf;,  and  mobs;  and  tlie  persecu- 
tion helped  to  make  him  succos^ul.  He  began  ahuost  inun^i 
diately  to  fonn  his  converts  hito  fiock'tio«,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gfattrch  of  England  "Ucligious  Socifttien,"'  ivhirK  I  Imvo  already 
tteatioDed.  As  a  preacher,  he  resembled  Whttefield  rather  than 
Wedey,  both  in  character  and  in  doctrine ;  but  he  joined  ^\-itli  hin 
Cerv^ur  and  lua  C^lviuiRin  an  organizing  intttinct  which  woh 
foraiga  to  NVhitetield's  nature.  His  work  remains  iu  the  large 
sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists,  which  is  the  most  numerous  re-i 
^gioufi  confession  iu  Watea. 

Whitefield,  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  age,  preached  without 
oiganiziug,  and  left  behind  him  a  gieat  reputation,  and  religious 
iuSauQces  on  mea's  miuds  known  to  God  alone,  but  no  ai#ui. 
Uere  I  have  Only  ^  few  words  to  say  vnih  luferoace  to  the 
cement  of  his  career.  Though  he  niado  the  aoi|uaintance 
Wtftlcys  at  Oifm-d,  his  rehgious  life  seems  to  have  owed 
Httio  or  noiluDg  to  their  inlluence.  After  thev  departure  for 
Georgia  ho.  lia^Tiig  provioiu?ly  sought  righteousneas  by  the  High 
mh  iiiftthotlfl,  rt'cuivcd  happiness,  at  a  certain  time,  through  a 
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fiill  aisnrance  of  faith.  But  he  did  not  break  abmptly  mtii  his 
fonner  habits  or  belieft.  The  conversion  came  at  tiie  end  of  an 
iUnew  which  caused  him  to  leave  Oxford  for  a  time,  and  pay  a 
visit  to  his  native  city,  Gloucester.  There  his  zeal  was  known  to 
the  bishop,  who  sent  for  him,  and  proposed  to  ordain  him,  without 
a  title,  before  he  had  taken  bis  Oxford  degree,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  No  bishop  on  the  bench  in  these  days  would  allow 
himself  to  act  in  so  unusual  a  manner.  His  first  sermon,  preached 
at  the  church  of  Ids  baptism  and  first  communion,  had  a  poweiM 
effect  on  his  hearers.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that 
fifteen  persons  had  been  driven  mad  by  it;  the  bishop  only 
"wished  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next 
Sunday."  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  "Wbitefield  received 
letters  from  Wesley,  begging  him  to  join  him  in  Georg^.  He 
resolved  to  do  so,  against  the  urgent  soHcitations  of  many  friends, 
but  with  the  approval  and  benediction  of  his  good  bishop.  He 
offered  himself  to  the  Georgia  trustees,  was  accepted  by  them, 
and  prepared  to  set  saU.  But  a  delay  of  some  months  occurred, 
during  which  the  youthful  preacher,  not  yet  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  was  the  object  of  enthuEdastic  demonstrationB,  to  which 
the  history  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  in  more  religious  timea, 
hardly  supplies  a  parallel.  He  went  to  bid  his  friends  at  Bristol 
ferewell.  The  Mayor  of  Bristol  appointed  him  to  preach  before 
the  Corporation ;  Quakers,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  people  of  aU 
denominations,  flocked  to  hear  him;  the  churches  were  as  full  on 
week-days  as  they  used  to  be  on  Sundays ;  and  on  Sundays 
crowds  were  obUged  to  go  away  for  want  of  room.  "  The  whole 
city,"  he  says,  "seemed  to  be  alarmed.  The  doctrine  of  the  New 
Birth  made  its  way  like  hghtning  into  the  hearers'  conscienceB." 
On  a  second  visit  to  Bristol  multitudes  came  out  on  foot  to  meet 
him,  and  some  in  coachcB,  a  mile  without  the  city ;  and  the  people 
saluted  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed  along  ^e  street.  When  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  said  to  the  people  that  perhaps 
they  might  see  his  face  no  more,  high  and  low,  young  and  old, 
burst  into  tears.  Multitudes  after  the  sennon  followed  him  home, 
weeping ;  the  next  day  he  was  employed,  from  seven  in  the 
morning  rill  midnight,  in  talking  and  giving  spiritual  advice  to 
awakened  hearers ;  and  he  left  Bristol  secretly,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  being  escorted  by  horsemen 
and  coaches  out  of  the  town.  In  London  he  enjoyed  the  same 
inconvenient  popularity.  If  he  preached  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  churches  were  crowded ;  and  on  Sunday  mornings,  in 
the  latter  months  of  the  year,  long  before  day,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  people  going  to  hear  him,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands. 
The  collections  made  for  charities,  after  his  sermons,  were  un- 
precedented.   People  stopped  him  in  the  aisles  and  embraced  him; 
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■they  cftmc  to  him  nt  liia  lotlgin^  to  lay  opon  tliMr  sonls ;  they 
liogged  oflura  religiona  bookfl,  with  his  name  written  iu  them  by 
hie  own  hand.*  Snch  bcchcb  of  omotionfll  excitement  amongst  the 
con g'wgttt ions  of  motmpolitan  chnmhc-s,  stiiTod  in  a  momeut  bv  the 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  an  eloquent  yoang  clergyman,  are  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  what  we  read  of  tho  couditton  of  the  Cluirch  of  Eng- 
land in  the  niiddle  of  the  18th  ecntnry.  Tho  people  were  manifestly 
not  xiniaapreBttionable ;  and  a  certabi  wave  of  religious  8onKil)ility 
appears  to  have  been  spreading  it«elf  far  and  wide  over  tho  earth. 
Another  eWdeuc-e  of  the  same  religious  craving  will  alsu  serve 
u  an  illustration  of  what  was  being  done  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  apart  from  Wesley'a  work,  to  promote  an 
Evaugelical  ruWval.  \Thitefield  never  had  a  benefice,  any  more 
than  the  Woslcys.  But  there  were  not  a  few  parochial  clergymen 
KcattcHid  up  aud  down  the  country  who  held  tho  doctrineB 
preached  in  common  by  the  great  Methodist  Evangelists,  aud 
wcm  labouring  zealously  to  tsave  souls.  Amongst  the»^;  was 
Jaraes  Uervey.  to  tlie  popularity  of  whose  writings  I  desire  to 
dmw  attention,  as  a  mont  remarkable  fact.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  Oxford  Slethodistfi,  but  became  a  moderate  Cah-iniKt,  and 
therefore,  though  cBsentialiy  gentle  as  well  as  moderate,  came  into 
jnal  cotliHion  with  Wesley's  combative  Arminiaiiism.  He 
kDof^ni  as  an  author  by  his  "Meditations  among  the 
Toniba,"  a  book  which  went  through  seventeen  editions  in  seven- 
tc-fm  yctars.  But  nion-  precise  and  iraprfssive  details  are  pi-eserved 
ahont  his  work  entitled  *'  Tlu-ron  anrl  Asposio."  This  was  pub- 
li^ed  in  three  octavo  volumeH.  The  first  edition  consisted  of 
nearly  6,000  copies.  This  was  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a 
second  edition  of  4,000  copies  was  printed.  Within  nine  months 
(ran  the  fii-st  publication  a  third  edition  was  demanded.  We 
need  go  no  furtlior.  Let  na  consider  what  these  figures  mean.  In 
tlu-  first  place,  Ht'rvey  wrote  only  for  tlie  refined.  "  My  writing*," 
be  i>aid.  "are  not  fit  for  ordinary  people;  I  never  givo  them  to 
mch  persona,  aud  dissuade  this  class  of  men  from  procuring 
them."t  Then,  what  proportionate  number  in  our  own  day  would 
■  sale  of  10,000  copies  in  nine  months  represent  t  To  answer 
thifl  question  we  should  have  to  take  into  account  the  increase  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  population,  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  hooka, 
the  modem  fociUtiee  of  carriage  and  of  advertising,  the  march  of 
education, — and.  on  the  other  side,  the  oomparative  paucity  of 
books  in  those  days:  would  it  not  be  safely  \nthin  tho  mark  to 
mnltiply  the  10.000  by  five  t    What  then  is  the  nature  of  the 

*  I  bftva  lakaa  tUU  ucotut  from  Soolbey'i  LUo  of  Weslsr- 

t  1  lUak  the  onljr  ponioii  I  tutpptfu  to  buxa  hoard  «pMk  admiringly  of  Uenty'a 
wntuu*  woa  ■  poor  suin  pniploTvd   m  «  ■laiiglil«rar  b^   ita    Aldgsto  batcher.      Iln 
■ladM  tfae  "  Mvmutioii*  ud«>ii  tho  Tombs; '  aod  I  noMmbor  lut  Mjiag  tv  toe,  wlUt 
cBtiMiduai,  ^  Ah.  bo  h»l  a  baad-ploco,  that  dim  I " 
rou  XXVIL  K 
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book  which  has  eo  aroaxuig  a  circniation  7  It  is  a  work  written  by 
a  country  clergyman  to  commuud  Evangelical  theology  to  people 
of  taptc.  I  mean  to  oxprenB  no  sin-pi-ise  at  the  taste  which  coold 
enjoy  Hervuy'a  style.  I  quote  from  the  "Contents"  to  show  what 
the  substance  of  this  book  was,  not  how  the  pill  was  gilded : — 

"  IKalngne  III.  Walk  Ihnjugli  a  meadow. — Doctriue  of  fhrirt's  SitiB- 
facUtm  («tah>il~CoiiRl(U<n)d  as  a,K&deii)|itiou  Price,  uud  as  a  Sucrifioo  for 
Hhi — Vari'iUHly  lyjiiliod  iitiOor  the  Musaii-.  di»]*iiiiatiofi. 

"  DialuLnM.'  IV.  Turk  mid  n:)iiiaDtic  mouni- — Christ's  »JeaUi  further 
oootiderod,  as  thu  voi^'  pnui!<tiineiit  which  our  sins  deserved — Olijectlons, 
aueieiit  ittid  nmdei'a.  aiiHwvred — The  whole  suiutued  tip  and  iiiipro\'ed. 

*'Pial<i(fut'  V.  Cegaiil  arlmur  ui  the  (lower-gsinJeu. — luijjatation  of 
Ch mlV  obcdieuie — Objectiuau  from  reason  caiivawwd." 

This  is  the  book,  a  copy  of  which  must  have  beeu  immediately 

prouured,  it  would  setro,  by  almost  every  family  belonging  to 

**  the  more  refiued  part  of  the  world."    Were  there  more  than 

lU^OtH)  tiuch  faiuilies  in  the  Biiti«h  Isles  in  17.^.^  i     I  fei-l  entirely 

at  a    losfl  to   ucHxiunt   for    such  a   phenomenon.     The   ob\'ioii8 

inference  is,  that  there  was  then  ten  times  as  much  intereiit  ia 

KvangiilicAl  theology'  nnioiigst  the  educated  classes  aa  there  is 

now.     But  such  a  conclusion  »eemft  hardly  admiwible.* 

The  oirculatiou  of  tills  book  iituy  have  been  indirectly  promoted 

by   Weeley'e  work,  but    it   ow»>d  mtthiiig  to  liis  favour.      Ho 

criticized  it  with  somo  Boverity.  taking  exception  to  the  phraso 

"Christ's  imputed  righteousness"  as  not  Scriplnral.  not  ncoesBary, 

and  hurtful,  and  linrliiighiH  Amiiniantnunts  with  a  rashly  merciless 

logic  against   Ilt'R'ey's  Cah-iuistic  thdrj*  of  rc-demption.     Tha 

doctrine  of  election   necessarily  implies  the  reprobation  of  the 

non-*lect— 

"  CoiuJfM  tb«ir  anboni  aooU  to  lull, 
iioA  ilftmBk  tliMB  from  Umif  motlMn'  itvnb.'* 

**  I  would  sooner  bo  n  Turk,  a  deist,  yea,  an  atheist,  than  1  couJd 
h^JEevo  this.  It  is  leu  alvjiurd  to  deny  tho  verj'  existent^  of  Uud,  than  to 
make  ntin  an  slmiglity  tjTant," 

An  innocent  phniso  of  Uervey's,  which  Wesley  c]notee,  "  The 
whole  worid  and  all  itii  seasons  are  ricJi  with  onr  Creator's  good- 
ness; His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  Uis  works,**  Is  made  the 
4>cca8ion  fur  a  tattling  volley  of  queatioua  :— 

Are  they  over  th6  bulk  of  maoldiid  T  Wbero  is  Bis  gooduw  to  the 
noO'ckctf  [low  luv  Ilia  teadcr  uerdes  over  thetnl  EUa  tuofioral 
bleaslngB  luv  f^^-en  to  them.  But  are  they  liU-s^iogs  to  them  at  all  I  Are 
ttoy  not  afl  citrara  f  Does  not  Ood  know  they  nn-  f  TImt  tliej  will  oiJy 
ixtiTcmam  their  damnadunT  Dn>a  He  not  dMigo  ther  ahoddT  And 
thUyoacaUguodncsel    Thta  is  loader  marcgr  T 

■  In  1 758,  HgrT»y  i>r>»«b>d  ■  ridtoifaa  — iiHfc  TUi  «M  paUUbt^  wnratolj,  mmI 
•a*dUiaiiolS.O00««|4M«rMq>IeklydinoM4«f.  I  bmv  ftdA,  u  tuXkr  ■(riUBc  iMt 
•4«W«iw«lMi.  ibMla  17WnM»*HaauoaO«aclM<rf«|»«lvs|  aMnw  WHAn 
BHOMk,  -  Ob  (kCMtott  tti  Aahto  Butbq wkM,*  wt*  mU. 
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What,  then,  the  reader  may  be  I^d'to  auk,  in  some  fmrpn^e,  waH 
\V«Joy'B  own  cre«i?  Did  he  hold  that  ajiwt  and  loving- Gnd 
could  not  coDBi^  the  eouU  of  His  creatures  to  a  hopeless  bell  / 
Bid  he  anticipate  the  nigre  pioiw  belit^  tliat  has  uow  no  largely 
impeT&edud  the  oppreaeive  "Gospel"  of  f(>nin'r  geuenitionB?  Wy 
DO  meaus.  Wesley  waa  accustomed  to  preach  "the  terrors  of  the 
law"  njoie  (lieadfuUy  iJiau  isver  the  geutle  Her\'ey  did.  Uo 
affirmed  tluil  all  whu  illej  inipeniteiit  would  be  cuudt^mued  by  an 
iirevertible  decrue  to  tho  luoBt  horrible  tonaeiits.  One  of  hie 
charffi^H  ajriiiuMt  the  iloraviau*  was  tliat  tbey  were  infected 
by  tlie  h<.-rt't«y  of  "  uuiver&il  ^Ivatiuu  ;**  su  that,  after  all,  with 
regard  \m  fact,  there  was  no  such  vital  difiereuce  betweca 
Wealey  oud  the  Calvinit)t«.  They  both  told  mi^n  that  they 
Could  tiut  tKuape  a  horrible  etenuty  uuleas  they  became 
"^ children  of  tied"  in  tlujs  lifu.  They  both  defined  the  children 
of  God  iu  much  tlie  same  manner.  They  bt)tU  beUcved 
in  a  dreadful  decree  of  reprobaLiim.  The  differoiice  was  that 
Wesley  dated  the  decree  at  the  death  of  the  impenitent,  tlie 
Cal^iiiitits  further  back.  And  the  Ctdvinistti,  whether  lo^cally 
or  not,  were  quite  as  zealoua  a8  Wesley  in  the  work  of  saving 
eutda.  There  ie  something  repulsive,  therefore,  in  the  heat  and 
roughness  uf  the  controversy  iu  which  Weisley  was  involved  with 
the  Calviniflts  of  his  time.  They  as  well  as  he, — Tuplady,  Ber- 
ridge,  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  rest, — have  ulaims  on  the  rcBpcct  of 
all  Christians.  But  if  we  were  to  adopt  Wt-sloy's  opinion  of  Top- 
lady,  and  Tophi<ly's  opuiion  of  Wesley,  with  what  aversion  should 

,  we  regard  them  both  1     The  Gospd  Magailue^  the  organ  of  the 
Ivinista,  waa  more  recklessly  nbufdve  than  Wesley  ever  allowed 

^-JumBclf  tobc,*  and  had  on  odd  mixture  of  lively,  not  to  soy  ribald. 
wit,  which  may  occaaionally  remind  the  reader  of  the  pleasantry 
of  the  Chui-eh  TimtA  on  onr  bishops  and  deans.  But  Wesley  was 
cruelly  cutting.  He  has  the  credit,  however— as  he  had  the 
advantage — of  being  seconded  by  an  Achates  whoso  beautiful 

■  Christian  spirit  per\'nded  eveu  his  controverraal  writings.  Fletcher. 
Vicar  of  ^Indt-ley,  one  of  the  best  of  Christiana,  was  a  loyal 
disciple  and  friend  to  Wesley,  who  at  one  time  hoped  to  bequeath 
to  him  the  autocratic  sceptre  uf  Methodism.  Bnt  the  larger 
number  of  the  EvangoUcal  clergy  were  incUued  to  Calvinism,  and 
werti  taught  by  their  leaders  to  regard  Wesley's  system  as  Popish, 
■whilst  he  charged  them  with  being  aiitiiiomian. 

3.  It  is  not,  then,  as  the  one  Evang^.■li^t  uf  his  age  that  Wesley 
claims  the  attention  of  the  student  of  religious  history,  nor  is  it 
an  accurate  conception  of  llethodisin   to  regard  it  ,if»  a  simple 

;product  of  the  Evangelical  revival.     The  dliffirmtia  of  Jlethodism 

*  Twff  M«tlu>diata,  bswercr,  E^Don  and  Ollvars,  rivalUd  Toplsdf  biiUMU  in  covae 
sad  MDtefeai  Tllniwnttion. 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Birth  and  of 
salvation  by  faith.  Others  besides  Wesley  were  effective  Evan- 
gelical preachers;  so  far  as  doctrine  and  preaching  were  con- 
cerned, he  would  only  have  contributed  an  element  of  some 
variety  to  the  general  reUgious  movement  of  the  time.  But  in 
his  proper  character,  Wesley  stands  supreme.  He  had  the 
instincts  of  a  founder ;  he  organized  as  well  as  preached ;  he 
preached  that  he  might  organize.  Methodism  is  the  product  of 
his  faculty  of  religions  construction.  To  say  this  is  only  to  repeat 
an  establislied  commonplace.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  John 
Wesley  was  to  be  placed  in  a  class  with  Benedict,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Ignatius  Loyola.  He  himself  in  his  various  utterances  does  all  he 
can  to  make  v&  think  of  him  as  a  founder,  as  the  author  of  a  rule. 
Some  consciousness  of  his  fitness  for  such  a  work  was  awakened 
in  him  by  his  leadership  amount  the  Oxford  Methodists.  There 
is  an  interesting  indication  of  this  dawning  consciousness  in  a  letter 
to  the  father  of  William  Morgan,  whom  we  have  noticed  as  the  actual 
originator  of  the  Methodist  movement  at  Oxford.  Morgan  died 
early,  and  it  was  reported  that  his  death  had  been  hastened  by  the 
rigorous  fasting  to  which,  by  the  Wesleys'  advice,  he  had  submitted 
himself.    Wesley  disposes  of  the  report  with  lofty  decisiveuess : — 

"  Now,  though  considering  it  in  itself, '  it  is  a  very  small  thing  with  me 
to  be  judged  by  man's  judgment ;'  yet  as  the  being  thought  guilty  of  so 
mischievous  an  imprudence  might  make  me  the  lees  able  to  do  the  work  I  came 
into  the  world  for^  I  am  obliged  to  clear  myself  of  it  by  observing  to  yon, 
as  I  have  done  to  others,  that  your  sou  left  off  fasting  about  a  year  and  a 
lialf  since,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  half  a  year  since  I  began  to  practise  It." 
(Oct.  18,  1732.) 

What  Wesley  was  at  this  time  to  the  little  Oxford  band  is  de- 
scribed with  admirable  discernment  by  Gambold,  in  a  paper  written 
whilst  Wesley  was  in  Georgia.  ' 

"  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  always  the  chief  manager,  for  which  he  was 
very  fit ;  for  he  not  only  had  more  learning  and  experience  than  the  rest, 
but  he  was  blest  with  such  activity  as  to  be  always  gaining  ground,  and 
such  steadiness  that  he  lost  none.  Wiiat  proposals  he  made  to  any  were 
sure  to  charm  them,  because  he  was  so  much  in  earnest ;  nor  could  they 
afterwards  slight  them,  because  they  saw  him  always  the  same.  TVTiat 
supported  this  uniform  vigour  was  the  care  he  took  to  consider  well  of 
every  affair  before  he  engaged  in  it,  making  all  his  decisions  in  the  fear  of 
(Jod,  without  passion,  humour,  or  self-confidence ;  for,  though  he  had 
naturally  a  very  clear  apprehension,  yet  his  exact  prudence  depended 
mom  on  hmnanity  and  singleness  of  heart.  To  this  I  may  add  that  he 
had,  I  think,  something  of  authority  in  his  countenance ;  though,  as  he 
did  not  want  address,  be  could  soften  his  manner,  and  point  itas  occasion 
required.  Yet  he  never  assumed  anything  to  himself  above  his  com- 
panions. Any  of  them  might  speak  their  mind,  and  their  words  were  as 
strictly  regai-ded  by  him  as  his  were  by  them."* 

But  the   faculty  thus  indicated  was  not  called  into  full  exercise 

•  Tyerman'o  Oxford  Methodists,  p.ISti. 
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the  cardinal  epoch  of  Wesley's  secessiou  from  the  Moravians. 
Theu  the  happiness  he  thenceforward  enjoyed  uhowcd  tJiat,  us 
Ihe  ruler  of  a  voluntaiy  fellowship  of  religioxis  associates,  ho  hud 
foiind.  his  trae  work.  He  had,  indeed,  uo  pretension  to  origiuaUty; 
he  had  none  of  the  vanity  of  invention,  lie  began  by  uup}-i»g 
Ifae  Moravian  orgaQization,  and  whenever  he  modified  it,  it  wan 
nuder  the  pressure  of  some  new  circmnstauces,  or  to  gain  soniL* 
imniediato  practical  cud.  His  general  object  was  the  saving  of 
soula,  or  the  promotion  of  hoHucss:  tiis  plan,  to  try  wliat  could 
be  done,  by  skilfiilly  devised  discipline,  towards  the  accompIiHh- 
mcnt  of  that  object.  His  whole  sotd  was  in  his  society  ;  and  yet 
he  really  cared  nothing  for  the  society,  except  as  it  was  engaged 
in  the  working  out  of  Christiau  perfection.  This  was  his  all- 
eDgrofBing  aim.  His  niind  was  tilled  with  a  constant  \'isiun  of 
Cliristians  exhorting  one  another,  watching,  intormgatiug,  re- 
buking, encouraging  one  another,  so  that  lapses  might  be  made 
Xom  easy  t:0  them,  and  they  might  be  incessantly  stimidatcd  in  the 
pursuit  of  Clirisdan  holineBS.  No  one,  tn  bis  society,  was  to  be  let 
alone ;  the  whip  was  to  be  constantly  applifd  through  each  grade 
of  the  Methodist  liirrarcliy.  He  liimstif  held  the  whip  in  chief, 
with  that  "uniform  \-igour"  which  GamViold  saw  in  him,  through 
fifty  years  of  an  unresting  life. 

Certain  doctrines  became  characteristic  of  MetJiodism,  and 
Wefiley  was  always  ready  to  contend  for  them  as  being  "  Scrip- 
tural and  ratiouftl."  But  their  strongest  attraction  for  him  lay  in 
tieir  harmony  with  his  social  idea.  One  of  these,  to  which  ho 
cloiig  with  great  tenacity,  was  that  of  the  attainableness  of  per- 
fcctiou.  He  held  that  Christians  might  receive  such  a  gift  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  conquer  sin  completely  in  this  life.  Sojuu 
incmberB  of  his  society  told  him  they  bad  arrived  at  this  couditiou. 
Mil  he  beheved  them.  The  belief  exposed  kim  to  painful  disap- 
pointnients,  and  alienated  many  of  bis  Evangelical  friends  fn)m 
hiBi.  But  the  very  object  of  his  society  was  to  strive  after  per- 
fection :  and  what  animation  would  be  lent  to  Ihe  effort,  if  it  were 
Mieved  timt  the  prize  was  definitely  within  the  grasp !  Partly, 
^ivreffire.  from  hie  habitual  assumption  that  titu  ^vhole  truth  about 
^  one's  npiritiwl  state  might  bo  ascertained  by  the  method  of 
^Itwdou  and  answer,  but  chiefly  from  liitt  sunse  of  the  value  of 
Bto^ilete  perfection  as  an  object  of  pni-miit,  Wesley  persevered 
itgunsi  aU  discoumgement  in  maintaining  this  doctrine.  It  is 
<4>vioi]s,  again,  that  t)ie  Anninian  doctrine  t>f  the  possibility  of 
Ufiag  away  after  regeneration  was  far  moi'c  in  harmony  with 
ffedey's  aocial  idea  tlian  the  Cidvinialic  tenet  of  tlie  certain 
Ovation  of  the  elect.  Instantaneous  conversion,  and  the  witness  of 
_  the  Spirit,  served  to  place  people  at  once  in  difinitc  classes.  The 
■  importjkDce  of  the  "  means  of  grace  "  commended  itself  naturally 
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to  one  who  had  to  use  fhesi?  «s  parts  of  an  exfceroAl  diftcipUue; 
and  there  would  beaBiinilurroaKfrn  forhuldiiig,  as  Wesley  did.  that 
all  who  Were  doing  their  best,  thoiigli  not  vet  children  of  God,  were 
not  reprobates,  butobjeGt8nfHonivr(?aUliough  limited  Diviiie  favour. 
The  unit  of  the  Methodist  organisation  waa  the  cliiHb-meeting. 
At  the  Tciy  beginning,  indeed,  in  173y.  the  follower*  of  Wedoy 
formed  an  undivided  society  with  Wesley  a«  their  head,  meeting, 
like  the  .Mom\Tans,  in  Bopamt*  male  and  female  "bands."  To 
each  member  Wesley  gave  a  ticket,  writing  the  name  on  It  with 
his  own  hand,  which  implied,  be  sayB,  *'  1  believe  the  bearer  hereof 
to  be  oue  that  fears  (Jod  and  works  righteousness."  But  in  1742, 
an  incidental  oesociation  of  twelve  members  for  the  pajTnent  of  a 
weekly  shilling,  whieli  beg.in  at  Bristol,  led  to  the  division  of  the 
society  into  ■'classes"  of  about  tiiat  number,  each  superintended 
by  a  "  leader."  The  leader,  who  waa  chosen  by  Wesley,  at  first 
visited  the  members  of  the  class  at  their  homes  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  more  convenient  that  they  should  meet  him  weekly.  He 
conversed  with  each  singly  about  his  spirituAl  state,  received  con- 
tributions, and  bejvan  and  ended  each  meeting  with  ranging  and 
pi-ayer.     But  still  further  inspection  seemed  to  Wesley  deairable. 

"As  the  society  increased,  I  foond  it  requirwl  still  greater  'care  to 
separate  the  prinMoiis  from  the  vile.  In  m-der  tn  tliis,  i  detenuiiied.  at 
least  once  in  everj*  three  nwnilis,  ii^  t»!k  with  every  member  myself,  and 
to  inqnirc  at  tlieir  own  tooutti.n,  wliethei-  they  grew  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  onr  Lord  Je«uft  t'liiist." 

Ever)-  member  of  the  society  was  placed  in  a  "  class ;"  but  other 
amociations  were  foru«d  of  a  less  pei-mauent  and  universal 
character,  called  "bands"  and  "select  societies,"  bound  together 
by  rules  of  ascenduig  scales  of  stringency.  In  the  Conference  of 
1744,  it  was  laid  down,  that  the  general  body  of  members,  called 
the  united  societies,  coneistcd  of  awakened  pereons;  the  bands,  of 
those  who  were  beUeved  to  have  remission  of  sins;  the  select 
societies,  of  thoso  who  were  walking  in  the  light  of  God'a 
countenance.  A  section  of  "penitentfl"  was  rccogin'zed.  con- 
taining those  who  had  fallen  from  graco.  Bnt  the  bands  and 
select  societies  hardly  belonged  to  tlie  regular  constitution  of 
Methodism.  Bosidea  the  c!n»*-lf'aderft,  thu  olfioera  of  the  society 
were  stewards,  proacbei-s,  and  ntisistants.  Tb^i  busintss  of  the 
atowards  waa  to  receive  the  weekly  oi:>IlL'ctionB  from  the  class- 
leaders,  and  to  manage  in  each  "Circnit"  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  society.  The  pn:-acher»  were  laymen,  whom  AVosUy  admitted 
at  first  with  great  misgi\nng«,  and  against  warriinga  fmm  Wlute- 
field  and  otliL-i-s,  to  tlio  duty  of  preaching  ri'gidnrly  in  the  rooms 
and  ehnpela  of  the  society,  and  to  the  apiiitual  government— 
under  their  own  superiors— of  the  local  socieries.  The  assistants, 
after\varda  called    superintendents,  were    preachers    to    whose- 
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fneffti  enlarge  a  OiTenit  was  coinmitttd.    "In   the  Melliodist 

discipline,"  wrote  AV'esley.  *' the  wliet-Is  regularly  staiul  thus:  the 

t,  the  preachers,  the  stewards,  the  loaders,  the  people." 

the«e  were  snbject  to  the  absolute  Authority  of  the  two 

edeys,  or,  in  the-  iJtimate  resort,  of  Johu  WeiUey  alone.  The 
labourB,  the  meetings,  the  inspections,  repre*ieutud  by  theeo  titles, 
I  one  with  incredulous  amazement,     \Vhat  a  fireacher  had  to  do 

bis  fellow  members,  and  to  submit  to  hiniwrlf,  thu  mind  faints  to 
realize.  Kvcry  one  had  to  conform  to  a  set  of  exacting  rules; 
every  one's  character  and  conduct  wrro  bpinp  overhauled,  week 
by  week,  (inarter  by  quarter,  with  inquiHitorial  rigour ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  hierarchy  wan  Wosloy,  whip  in  hand,  determuied  that 
no  part  of  the  machine  should  flag,  un^panng  of  himself  and 
towards  others,  but  wielding  no  power  of  compulsion  except  that 
of  excluding  persons  at  bis  ploamiro  from  the  voluntary  society  of 
thoHo  who  accepted  bim  aa  tlioir  dictator. 

Prol)ably  no  founder  of  an  order  was  over  more  penetrated  by 
faith  in  discipline  than  Wesley  was.  It  is  not  that  ho  was  careless 
abotit  tlie  action  of  Pinne  grace  upon  the  soul;  he  held  liis 
doctrine  about  the  New  Birth  aud  Bauotilicatiou  with  entire 
nnceiity  and  earnestness.  But  Ii9  attached  extraordinary 
importance  to  habits  of  life  aa  co-operating  with  or  hindeL-ing 
Divine  grace.  And  it  was  one  of  his  constant  topics  that  minute 
regulations  were  not  to  be  despised.  He  regulated  diet,  dreea, 
expenditure,  with  serious  partieularit}'.  In  prescribing  attendance 
St  serrices  and  the  hearing  of  Bcrmous.  frequent  communioua, 
regular  and  extraordinary  abstineuces.  ho  was  like  many  other 
religious  teacbf.-rs.  But  upon  two  usages  he  insisted  with  a  fond- 
ness that  made  them  his  own.  One  of  these  was  the  toriiing  of 
the  soul  inside  out  by  tbe  process  of  qaesUon  and  answer  at 
meetiugM.  The  other  was  early  rising.  On  this  latter  subject  he 
writes  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  tu  his  niece  Saiuh  : — 

"  Shall  I  teU  yoa  freely  whnt  I  jud^  to  be  the  grsad  hiadj-Hnce  to  your 

liniti^  the  Bpirit  of  adoption?    ...    I  Wieve  it  is  what  very  few 

\i\t  are  aware  of.  intemperance  iji  sleep.    .    .     .     Lying  longer  in 

1  sopjxiw  nine  hours  in  four-aud-twenty,     .     .     .     grievee  the  Holy 

^rit  uf  Ood,  and  prevents,  or  at  Ieai«t  lessens,  Uioae  blessed  inflnencee 

which  tend  to  oiake  you,  not  almost,  but  altogietber,  a  Christian." 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  confident  courage  Wcaley 
assamod  the  complete  direction  of  souIk.  With  great  labour  he 
composed  aud  edited  a  whole  library  of  books,  in.  which  he  laid 
down  what  bis  followers  were  to  think  and  believe  on  all  subjects. 
ffit  opiniotis  and  practdcee  were  to  be,  if  ho  could  bring  it  about, 
iktir  opinions  aud  practices.  Aud  be  justified  himself  in  his 
perfectly  candid  assorlion  of  authority  by  the  argument  that  tlie 
Melhotlisl  society  was  a  strictly  voluntary  one.    "  Tott  wore  »t 
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liberty  not  to  join  us,  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  us :  but  while  you 
continue  with  us  you  shall  do  what  I  enjoin,  or  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you."  The  argument  was  felt  to  be  unanswerable. 
But  few  in  these  days  will  wonder  at  those  who  claimed  the  liberty 
to  exempt  themselves  from  this  discipline.  We  shall  wonder  rather 
at  the  splendid  spiritual  energj-  which  induced  so  many  to  submitto  it. 

4.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Wesley  employed  every  day  for  fifty 
years  in  impressing  himself  upon  the  institution  of  Methodism, 
we  should  expect  to  see  marked  correspondences  between  the 
system  he  created  and  the  personal  quaUties  of  the  man.  His 
plan  of  having  the  soul  turned  inside  out  at  least  once  a  week  by 
an  inquisitorial  process  of  interrogation,  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  system.  It  is  partly  explained  by  Wesley's  own 
nature.  Not  only  was  he  essentially  magisterial,  but  he  was 
deficient  in  delicacy  to  an  almost  incredible  degree. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  what  Mr.  Mattliew  Arnold 
says  of  Wesley  in  his  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.'*  Mr.  Arnold 
distinguishes  between  Wesley  as  a  teacher  and  Wesley  as  a  man. 
He  describes  him  as  a  "  most  attractive  man,"  as  an  "  amiable  and 
gpracious  spirit."  He  speaks  of  "  the  loveliness  "  of  his  character, 
and  coins  the  special  phrase  "  genius  for  godliness "  to  express 
what  was  most  essential  in  him.  So  far  as  I  can  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  '■'  genius  for  godhness,"  I  should  have  been, 
inclined  to  distinguish  between  Wesley  and  other  reHgious  men 
by  saying  that  this  was  precisely  what  Wesley  had  not.  His 
superficiality,  which  was  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual,  seems  to 
me  inconeiBtent  with  it.  The  phrase  which  was  so  often  on  his 
Hps,  the  "  saving  of  souls,"  expressed  the  aim  which  swallowed  up 
aU  other  aims.  To  save  his  own  soul,  and  .the  souls  of  as 
many  other  men  as  possible,  was  the  object  for  which  he  hved. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  faith  in  minute  regulation,  and 
his  dehght  in  laying  down  the  law,  belonged  to  his  inmost  nature. 
These  things,  and  the  excessively  logical  or  rationahstic  bent  of 
his  mind,  surely  do  not  constitute  a  genius  for  godhness.  TTig 
logical  habit,  agreeable  enough  in  the  precision  it  gave  to  his 
style,  is  so  obtrusive,  and  made  him  so  obviously  incapable  of  the 
more  spiritual  appreciations  of  thought  and  life,  that  I  should 
have  expected  him  to  be  anything  but  attractive  to  Mr.  Arnold. 
It  showed  itself  in  his  childhood.  "  I  profess,  sweetheart,"  said 
his  father  one  day  to  Mrs.  Wesley,  "  I  think  our  Jack  would  not 
attend  to  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  nature,  unless  he  could 
give  a  reason  for  it."  This  reasoning  habit  was  cultivated  by  his 
Oxford  studies,  and  Wesley  was  conscious  of  it  and  rejoiced  in  it. 
He  was  the  best  example  that  could  be  produced  of  the  possibility 
of  beuig  an  acute  rcasoncr,  and  at  the  same  time  ludicrously 
Qredulous  and  mechanically  imintelhgent.     He  was  so  good  at 
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giving  rcQiwnR  for  an  action  or  an  event  that  he  was  apt  to  over- 
look its  eflseiitiiil  unwiadoin  or  improbability.  It  was  easy  to  biiu 
to  disconnect  liini^i^If  at  one  time  from  liimuelf  at  another  time, 
and  to  be  equally  confident  in  asserting  veiy  different  opinions. 
Xi  Coleridge  said,  "  Logic,  siiccowdve  volitions,  rolunUvf  yerpetjia  et 
ducontiniui,  and  the  Gr«t  pronoun  personal  lu  all  its  cases — tliea^ 
were  AVealey.*'  He  bad  a  certain  tendemew  for  the  better  sort  of 
Romanifim.  wbich  hv  hud  the  courag<!  to  avow;  but,  ou  the  whole, 
iu8  religions  and  Ut«rary  prefeieaceB  were  stamped  with  a  oom- 
monplace  character.  Ilis  treatment  of  Cnlrinism  was  thoroughly 
enperficiai.  and  he  called  Barclay's  Apologj'  '•  that  solemn  trifle." 

1  must  illxistrate  a  little  the  want  oi'  delicacy  which  1  have 
attributed  to  him.  A  letter  to  Iklr.  Morgan,  ot  Dublin,  dated 
.lauuary  14,  ltJi-1,  begins  as  follows : — 

"Smy— Going  yentcrday  into  your  son's  room^  I  provitientially  ca«t  ray 
eyes  npon  a  paj^er  that  lay  iipou  the  tnblc,  and,  contrary  to  niy  custom. 
t«ul  a  lino  or  two  oi  it,  wliicb  Roon  detormioed  me  to  read  the  rest.  It 
wia  a  *V)j.y  of  liw  last  letter  t4>  you,  wln.'pt:liy.  by  the  ni^ial  blessing  of 
OoH.  I  came  to  the  kni>wleilgp  of  hLi  real  .■^pnliineiitH,  bnth  %virh  regard  tn 
mywlf,  and  to  several  other  (KiinlM  of  the  hif^hc^t  im|>inluiK'e." 

I  quote  tliis.  not  lo  show  tliat  Wct^lcy  was  ouco  betrayed  into 
fmeh  an  act,  but  t«  ahow  how  free  hifl  consciiince  was  from  the 
alightost  suBpieion  tliat  there  wna  aii,\iliing  unworthy  in  it,  The 
following  extract  shows  how  he  could  "speak  his  mind  freely'*  to 
a  sister.  It  is  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  liis  sister  Emily,  to 
whom,  aa  a  widow  without  reannrees.  he  and  liis  bi"other  Cliarles 
were  giving  practical  help,  but  who  had  complained  of  John's 
wiint  of  kindness  to  her. 

**  I  have  now  done  with  myself,  and  have  only  a  few  words  couceming 
jrtnL  Von  ai«,  nf  all  cre:)li]ii>s.  the  luoKt  imtbaiikfu]  to  (jud  and  man.  I 
stand  aniazi'd  at  yuu.  Iluw  little  h;ive  ytm  profiled  under  siub  means  oi 
improvemeut !  J^urely,  whenever  your  eyes  are  upened.  whenever  you 
mx  Tuur  own  teiii[ie]-)>,  witli  tlie  attvanlaKes  .vou  have  enjoyed,  yon  wiS 

a>ji  w-ruiiiu  to  |)n*nouncQ  yourself  ( and  luurderers  not  excepted),  the 

very  liiiei  of  pinners." 

The  i>ccxUinr  infelicity  of  "Wesley's  relations  with  women  ia  well 
koowo.  In.  Georgia  be  oficred  marriage  to  a  young  lady,  who 
accepted  another  husband  instead;  whereupon  Wesley  hei-oically 
buastcd  upon  continuing  his  pastoral  care  of  her  soid,  told  her 
freoly  of  her  faults,  and,  mthin  five  months  of  the  marriage,  re- 
peSed  her  pubHcly  from  the  communion  for  no  aiwignable  reaaun. 
He  -was  called  tu  account  for  ao  doing,  but  "  t>at  at  home  ^asy." 
and,  a  fow  days  before  the  trial,  ho  read  a  statement  of  the  case 
after  evening  prayer  to  the  congregation.  Some  time  after,  when 
he  waa  ftnty-five  years  of  age,  he  proposed  marriage  to  one  Gracu 
Jfiirray,  a  sailor's  widow,  who  wna  a  lending  member  of  his 
aoviety,  and  who  had  nursed  him  in  a  shght  illnces.    She  accepted 
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Imn.  and  b«  imme<Bat«lT  took  her  with  him  on  a  preaching  tour. 
But  ipm^mx\y  Mr.  Mnnay  desired  to  marTy  one  of  the  Methodist 
^■KAf:hfiT9  named  Bennet,  and  oigaged  herself  to  him.  For  some 
time  she  oscillated  between  Bennet  and  Wesley,  making  proniiBeB 
to  each  ahemately.  She  went  with  Wedey  to  Ireland,  where 
they  pajwed  several  months  together.  She  was  eminent^  sno- 
c««fal  in  "  praying  with  the  monmeiB,  more  and  more  of  whom 
rec«ved  remiasion  of  sins  during  her  conrersation  or  prayer."  To 
Wealey  "  she  was  both  a  serrant  and  a  fiiend,  as  well  as  a  fellow- 
labonrer  in  the  GoepeL  She  provided  everything  he  wanted,  and 
told  him  with  all  feithfolness  and  freedom  if  she  thought  anything 
amiss  in  his  behaviour.  The  more  th^  conversed  together,  the 
more  he  loved  her ;  and  at  DnbUn  they  contracted  by  a  contract 
de  prcetenti."  But  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  she  married  Bennet. 
Some  two  years  after  Wesley,  in  a  rather  precipitate  manner, 
married  a  Mrs.  Vazeille,  and  gave  up  the  CoUege  Fellowship  he 
had  held  for  twenty-five  years.  Be^nning  married  life  on  the 
avowed  principle,  **  it  remaineth  that  they  who  have  wivee  be  as 
though  they  had  none,"  he  naturally  tried  his  wife's  temper  by 
neglect,  and  he  further  excited  her  jealousy  by  close  pastoral 
relations  with  other  women.  She  became  violent ;  he  was  always 
cool  and  cutting;  and  their  life,  an  unhappy  one  when  they  were 
together,  was  broken  by  intervals  of  separation.  But  nothing 
had  power  to  disturb  his  delight  iu  his  work.  He  constantly 
recorded,  in  describing  his  amazing  health,  that  he  had  never 
known  half  an  hour's  low  spirits.  His  ner>'e8  were  indeed  of  iron. 
He  "  sat  loose"  to  all  ties,  and  no  loss  or  parting  seems  to  have 
caused  him  permanent  grief. 

The  history  of  the  school  established  by  Wedey  at  Eingswood 
illustrates  at  once  his  dauntless  self-confidence,  and  his  incapacity 
to  underatand  the  nature  of  children,  or  the  .feeHnga  of  parents. 
This  was  to  be  a  model  Christian  school  for  children,  who  were 
to  be  admitted  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  curri- 
culum of  study  was  to  be  a  liberal  one.  One  of  the  rules  was 
tliat  the  parents  were  not  to  take  a  child  from  the  school,  "  no, 
not  a  day,  till  they  take  him  for  good  and  all."  All  play  was 
strictly  forbidden,  because  he  that  plays  as  a  child  will  play  as 
a  man.  AU  were  to  rise  at  four,  and  spend  an  hoar  in  private 
devotions,  to  which  also  the  evening  hour,  from  five  to  six,  was 
assigned.  Every  child,  if  healthy,  was  to  fast  on  Fridays  till  three 
o'clock.  Some  parents  or  guardians  were  found  to  send  children 
to  such  a  school,  for  it  opened  with  twenty-eight  scholars.  But 
in  three  years  the  number  was  reduced  to  eleven.  Wesley  then 
writes :  "  I  believe  all  in  the  hoxise  are,  at  length,  of  one  mind ; 
and  trust  God  will  bless  us  in  the  latter  end  more  than  in  the 
beginning."     But  he  continued  to  be  tried  by  troubles  at  Kings- 
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fVood.  Aiid  after  it  Imd  existf^d  eighteen  j-eara  we  find  him 
recording:  "I  rode  to  Kiiigswood,  and  having  told  my  whole 
mind  to  the  masters  and  survantR,  spoke  to  the  children  in  a  far 
Btronger  manner  tlian  ever  I  did  befoit;.  I  will  kill  or  cure.  T 
will  have  one  or  the  other,  a  Cliristian  school  or  none  at  alL" 
At  tJie  age  of  eighty,  Wesley  agaiu  gives  a  sad  account  of  the 
Bchool  *'wi1h  regard  both  to  religion  and  learning,"  and  adds, 
"  Uow  may  these  e.\n^B  be  remedied,  and  the  school  reduced  to  its 
original  plan?  It  must  be  mended  or  ended,  for  no  schot.)!  is 
better  than  the  present  school." 

Tho  question  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  the  reader.  "Istlm 
the  man  who  is  credited  with  fine  gifts  of  govenunent,  and  who 
actually  succeeded  in  organizing  so  great  and  enduring  an  institu- 
tion t"  1  believe  that  it  was  imly  as  the  head  of  a  strictly 
roluntartf  association,,  that  Wesley  had  any  chance  of  being 
saccessful.  He  was  too  headstrong,  too  deficient  in  s^inpatliy. 
tact,  delicacy,  hiunour,  to  govern  well  umler  ctfntlitto7ts.  NXTiere  he 
could  say — as  ho  >vas  incessantly  saying  to  the  eud  of  his  life — 
"I  will  have  one  thing  or  the  other,  either  what  I  approve  or 
notliing  at  all,"  his  ttiagnificent  qualities  made  their  way  freely 
and  with  effect.  Though  %^'ilfiil  ho  Itad  considerable  slirewdnese 
and  a  practicality  on  which  he  prided  himself,  and  knew  how  to 
bend  to  circumstancea  and  to  leani  from  experieiioe.  In  all 
quentions  of  comfort  or  eaae,  if  he  was  Rtoically  exauting,  he  was 
snbetantitLlly  kiud^  and  waa  always  liarder  towards  himself  than 
towards  othem.  From  his  youth  onwar<bs  he  kept  his  heel  down 
so  firmly  on  sensual  appeHto  that  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  a  temptation  from  that  quarter.  He  had  a  perfectly  even 
temper.  And  he  was  eminent  in  the  quaUtiea  which  have  special 
'power  to  will  devoted  followers.  No  more  perfect  example  is  to 
be  found  in  historj',  of  ahsohite  fcarlesHness,  moral  and  phjrsica] ; 
of  transparent  sincerity ;  of  lofty  indiHerenoe  to  money  and  niufc ; 
of  utter  devotion  to  an  unworldly  cause.  Wedey  was  continually 
tepeUing  people  fi-om  him.  and  sifting  or  "purging"  his  societies 
down  to  lialf  their  number;  but  he  inspired  respect  wherever  he 
was  kiiowti;  and  the  men  and  women  who  adhered  to  him  were 
of  the  strong  moral  stuff  which  rejoices  in  so  bar<ly  a  leader. 
And  as  he  grew  older,  and  had  his  own  way  without  question,  he 
was  able  to  show  himself  affectionate,  gracious,  and  reverend. 
His  ligure  in  old  age,  witli  bis  cobu  face  and  lus  long  white  locks, 
was  a  fair  picture.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  the  object  of  a 
lionuine  love  and  enthusiasm.  And  as  soon  as  be  was  gone 
SlL'thodism  became  a  dilT(.-rent  thing  from  what  it  was  when  he 

was  the  head  and  soul  of  it.  ,   , ri 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  CONSERVATIVE  ASPECTS 
OF  POSITIVISM. 


Part  n. 


IN  a  previous  essay  we  saw  that  the  system  of  Auguste  Comte  ia 
justly  called  a  Religion,  in  the  old  and  true  sense  of  that  word : 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show,  that  in  the  high  and  pennanent 
import  of  this  term,  it  is  no  lees  truly  styled  Conservative.  But  it 
■will  be  convenient  in  a  few  words  first  to  restate  our  former  position. 
We  showed  then  that  Positivism  understands  by  Religion,  what 
all  reUgioua  societies  have  understood  by  it:  a  doctrine,  a  worship, 
and  a  government,  duly  co-ordinated  and  fitted  into  a  system,  and 
thereby  tempering  men's  souls  within,  and  combining  men's  lives 
without,  in  the  definite  service  of  an  overnihng  Providence.  As 
we  said,  this  was  quite  distinct  from  what  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be,  an  affectation  of  spiritual  life,  superimposed  by  way  of 
ornament  and  afterthought  on  a  materialistic  arrangement  of 
science.  Our  faith  has  neither  kith  nor  kin  with  any  of  those 
neolo^es  or  scientific  syntheses  which,  in  a  prologue  or  an  epilogue 
to  their  schemes  of  knowledge,  throw  out  some  delphic  utterances 
about  a  Power,  as  if  throwing  a  bone  to  the  poor  dog  of  devotion 
within  us  as  he  craves  a  morsel  from  the  feast  of  reason.  We  have 
no  share  with  that  anny  of  free  inquirers  who  are  ever  driving^ 
back  rehgion  into  narrower  outlying  borders,  as  conquerors  drive 
back  some  decaying  race  of  aborigines.  On  the  contrary,  our  hope 
is  to  see  the  truths  of  science  rearranged  fix>m  a  religious  (though 
not  a  superhuman)  point  of  view,  whilst  being  devoted  to  a  reli- 
gious (though  not  a  theological)  task.   Our  complaint  of  the  current 
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tlioolo}^  is  not  tliai  it  assumes  too  larf^  a  p!ac«  for  religion,  but 
that  it  makcfl  its  place  tar  too  hnmblc  and  too  small ;  we  do  uot 
complain  of  its  croed  for  being  definite,  elaborate,  and  sacred,  but 
for  wc-afcly  mirrondering  ita  proper  field — hnmait  thought  and  life. 
ItR  ritual,  its  organi7ation,  and  its  solcmnitieii,  far  from  beiug  to  us 
either  ridicnious  or  intolerable  in  thcnuielTefl,  would  satUfy  us  a 
g^c-at  deal  bettor  if  there  were  more  reality  in  them,  if  they  were 
meant  more  in  earnest  by  those  whu  preach  them,  aud  were  meant 
to  be  taken  in  earnest  by  those  to  whom  they  are  preached.  We 
ure  quite  aware  why  they  cannot  have  reality  iu  their  present 
form ;  and  we  show  how  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  in  tho 
tmpire  of  fact,  of  science,  of  necessity,  in  which  man's  hib  on  cartli 
a  cast,  tlie  claims  of  these  superhuman  creedti  to  guide  real  life  are 
a  Bclt^onfeesed  mockery  ;  and  the  vei^-  augure  dare  not  look  their 
hearers  in  the  eyes  when  they  ask  leave  to  direct  man's  df^irtinies 
by  the  aid  of  their  celeetial  lore.  Our  complaint  of  the  tlieologians 
of  our  age  is  that  they  have  visibly  abandoned  the  higli  aud  juet 
pretonfiionB  of  religion  of  old ;  Oiey  have  aacrificed  the  birthright 
they  received  from  their  own  predecessors  in  more  ancient  faitlia. 
and,  indeed,  their  own  Christian  masters  ot"  the  ages  of  Faith — the 
right  to  organize  knowledge  and  direct  lifu.  They  have  withdrawn, 
tike  some  Aztec  primaeval  race,  into  a  remote  border,  and  see  a  more 
Bialwart  people  dominant  where  their  own  forefather  held  abso- 
lute empire.     And  we  show  them  why  their  Boeptre  is  departed. 

The  claim  of  onr  owti  faith,  on  the  eontrnry,  is  to  have  re- 
newed thw  work ;  to  do  what  for  conturiea  Theology  has  ceased 
to  do ;  to  make  religion  again  tlie  bajda  and  the  end  of  man's 
thought^  of  his  affV'CtionR,  of  his  energies.  The  solo  condition  of 
tlna  rest<»ralion  of  religion  is  that  religion  Rhould  cease  to  be  im- 
real,  and  tthonld  learn  to  be  real.  We  would  change  nothing  in 
its  spirit  of  devution,  save  to  make  it  clearer;  nothing  in  its  claim 
to  rale  the  mmi  of  human  life,  save  to  make  that  claim  at  once 
more  wide  and  more  pure ;  nothing  in  its  power  over  the  mysteries 
of  tlie  human  sold,  except  to  embody  in  its  resources  all  things 
that  belong  to  the  beauty  of  the  heart,  and  every  moral  attribute 
and  gmce.  Religion  in  its  fuU  development  will  not  be  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  in  the  hospital  for  iueurables.  or  the  Asj-lum 
for  hallucination,  to  whiob  MateriaHtmi  wotdd  seek  to  despatch  it ; 
but  it  will  have  all  the  scope  and  dignity''  it  lias  ever  known,  and 
more;  a  richer  Art,  a  more  ort^nic  Church,  a  more  touching 
Wotship,  a  yet  more  powerful  hold  upon  the  suuL  And  thus  it  ia 
most  true  that  the  religion  of  Humanity  is  not  only  justified  in 
claiming  a  place  as  a  refigion,  alnngnide  of  nuuiy  ancient  creeds; 
but  that,  tried  by  the  standardrtand  cluinis  of  theology  itself,  it  is. 
in  Gict  that  very  rcHgioii  of  human  life  which  theology  no  longer 
even  affocta  to  be. 
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lu  the  previous  eeaay  we  insisted,  as  we  iusUt  again  m  this,  that 
wo  are  aow  makiug  no  att«iuipt  to  desoribe  or  explatu  the  prin- 
ciples of  tliis  faith.  We  were,  aud  m-o,  eutirely  coufiutjd  to  the 
point,  that  thiii  h^'sIouj  as  a  religious  faitU  wta  to  it«elt'  certain 
testa  aud  oonditiuDB  of  euoceae,  which  are  thoee  of  all  rocogniKod 
reli]2jioiig.  Unlettu,  indeed,  it  were  within  the  reach  of  science  to 
disoloBt*  to  us,  by  a  proof  of  strict  scientific  logic,  a  real  i*rov)-. 
dence  having  all  tho  aitiibutee  requiK'd«  tlie  whole  scheme  of 
Positivifmi  of  couiwi  would  fall  to  the  groiuid.  If,  again,  it  were 
a  mere  arbiti-ary  invention — if  it  were  pret<:'uded  that  it  E^nmg, 
like  Athene,  as  an  etnaimtiou  frouj  the  brain  of  Auguste  Comte — 
the  good  Htmee  of  mankind  would  moRt  properly  reject  it,  «a  a 
ready>niade  religion  evolved  in  the  conBciousiieBa  of  a  Biaglo 
thinker.  Wo  assert,  however,  precisely  the  contrary ;  that  it  has 
been  slowly  evolved  from  the  religious  conscience  of  mankind; 
that  for  generations  it  haa  been  immanent  ui  buman  nature,  latent 
and  in  part  patent  in  the  collective  ideas  and  labours  of  our  age; 
that  it  is  the  practical  religion  which  keeps  our  lives  high  and  great; 
that  it  is  not  the  destroyer,  but  the  child  and  heir  of  the  theologies 
and  the  philoaophies  at  once.,  their  6nal  point  of  coincidence;  so 
that,  whom  we  so  long  have  ignorantly  worshipped,  has  now  been 
declared  to  ns  by  the  law  of  human  development.  And  for  this 
reason  we  aescrt  again  that  the  dootrines  of  such  a  faith  inost 
necessarily  bo  a  subject  for  long  and  patient  comparison  and 
Btudy ;  they  cannot  be  presented  iu  the  fornval  clauses  of  a  creed ; 
nor  can  the  conception  of  Humanity,  in  which  they  are  converged, 
be  grasped  as  simply  as  a  preternatural  hypythe«s. 

But  to  turn  to  the  Conservative  tdde  of  our  theme.  It  will 
readily  bo  uuderetood  that  wo  use  this  term  in  no  party  eense — 
indeed,  not  strictly  in  any  political  sense — but  as  implying  the 
permanent  order  of  human  society.  Kow,  Putativisni  strikes  ita 
dominant  note  at  the  outset,  by  iutdb-tiug  ou  the  mout  pruloundly 
consen-ativo  of  all  prineipl(« — that  Protn-esn  is  onhf  the  deeeiopmeat 
of  Order,  Tliis  luumiouB  aud  comprehensive  iiphonsm,  being 
equally  tnie  of  every  kind  of  hnmnn  movement,  suppliea,  indeed, 
the  link  for  want  of  which  aU  the  pi-ogressive  ue  well  as  all  the 
conser\'ativo  theories  have  been  one-sided  and  inadequate.  It  ia, 
in  fact,  so  cIdhb  to  tlio  practical  uiBtiuct  of  good  Beuse,  that  it  may. 
sound  like  a.  ^miliar  truism  to  any  one  who  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  full  scope  given  to  it  by  its  author. 
What,  now,  is  the  tnie  meaning  of  this  cardinal  doctrine  ?  It  is 
that  in  every  aeries  of  change  to  which  himian  phenomena  are 
subject,  Prngresa.  or  improvement,  is  only  the  more  full  maturity, 
of  forces  which  are  traceable  in  germ  in  Order,  or  the  primitiri 
and  permanent  system.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  suppose  that 
society  can  bo  regenerated  by  any  philoaophical  princijjle,  how- 
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ever  profoiuid  its  reach.  But  if  the  field  of  rational  inquiry  can 
be  illuDiinated  by  any  lungle  conception,  it  woiild  be  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  such  universal  application.  And  it  would  be  impoBsible 
to  put  the  confieiTativo  ^niufi  in  a  more  imperial  place,  to  tmr- 
mimd  it  with  more  enduring  titles,  than  is  douu  by  a  principle 
which  dcclarcB  that  change  is  only  normal  and  h(>althy  'when 
it  IB  the  natnml  development  of  an  actually  oxtaat  sfaito.  It  ih 
not  ill  the  power  of  logic  to  withhold  the  mind  beut  on  porverso 
doductiona.  Bat  bo  far  as  tlie  logical  following  of  a  piiiiciplo 
nmy  attain,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  truly  cooBervative 
doctriiio  tluui  that  whicji  limita  nil  change  to  tho  legitimate 
vorking  out  of  that  which  u.  A  fm-mula,  regarded  as  a  phrase, 
jtfaont  illnatrntioii  and  haHU-'ompreheTided.  may  Roem  no  potent 
lUrce.  But  let  ub  conceive  of  a  Bocioty  which  was  understood 
to  rest  upon  tho  aacrcd  truth  that  all  change  was  abnormal  if  tt 
wore  not  tho  matnriuj;  of  the  natural  constitution ;  if  wo  eo«ct>ive 
that  tho  entire  education  of  the  indi\'iduftl  and  of  the  conununity 
had  tended  to  enforce  aud  illuatrate  this  primary  truth ;  and,  laRtly, 
if  an  organized  rt-Upion  were  ever  watching  the  observance  of  the 
same  eacred  principle — if  Slate  and  Church  t-ogether  coasi)ired  to 
<!uforoe  it,  aa  the  foiuidatiou  at  once  of  society  and  of  rehgioa — 
in  TOch  a  state  of  things  wc  cannot  doubt  how  large  a  check 
ttotUd  be  impoiK-d  ou  aU  forms  of  siibvenave  novelty,  on  recklees 
projecta  of  devtructioa,  and  on  all  the  anarchical  utopiaa  of  social 
reconstruction. 

I  shall  uot  pause  to  reply  to  the  objection  that  may  be  made 
from  tho  opposite  quarter— that  the  doctrine  is  retrograde  and 
cocrdvo— and  to  show  that  Order,  or  healthy  Ufe.  is  no  leas 
impoBsiblc  without  Progress  or  normal  change.  I  am  deahng 
now  entirely  with  tlio  conservative  sido  of  the  doctiine,  nnd  am 
addreaang  the  consffrvative  temi>er.  I  seek  now  only  to  point 
out  how  this  great  primni^  troth  imprctwce  witli  a  conservative 
geniua  the  whole  range  of  human  iiiRtitutionB,  Eind  that  Podtivism 
applies  it  e<pially  tn  every  organ  nf  sooiety,  and  to  every  aspect 
of  )ifc<  \t  carries  the  fiamo  rule  into  the  intellectual,  tho  practical, 
and  tlia  e'motional  Hphore;  into  public  life,  domentio  life,  and 
rt'li^ouH  life.  In  all  aUko  the  touch  of  this  Ithnriel  spear  unmaaks 
the  demon  of  diaorder,  that  ohango  wliich  ia  it^t  a  development  of 
the  normal  type.  In  reltgiou,  it  condemns  all  efforts  to  silence 
th*  ancient  instincts  i«f  hiunau  devotion  ;  in  polities,  it  condenma 
■U  achomea  which  bnaat  that  tliey  have  broken  with  the  past ;  in 
edocotion,  it  iiiAi^ts  iu  restoring  much  of  our  old  systems  whicli 
•wo  have  forgotten ;  in  the  home,  it  recalls  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  or<ler  of  life ;  in  the  organization  of  labour  and  the  pro- 
teefciou  of  properly,  it  alone  can  consistently  rebuke  the  anarchy 
of  communism  :  in  the  relations  of  tho  sexes  and  of  ages,  iu  the 
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Racramftnt  an3  infrtatntion  of  mamB^,  and  in  the  hoiiourinp^  of  fhe- 
dead,  it  takes  it*  stand  npon  the  permanent  arid  poremiial  institu- 
tioQs  of  our  race,  and  rejects  all  effoi'ts  which  have  as  their  end 
liot  to  develop  thpm,  bwt  to  ^t  rid  of  them.  In  relij^on.  in^ 
philosophy,  in  langaago,  in  art,  in  the  culture  of  the  individual 
and  of  llie  society,  it  everywhere  hononra  the  element  which  is  an 
ancient  Rpriug  in  man's  nature;  and  it  eveiywherf-  repudiates  (he 
innovation  wliicb  aflectit  to  be  a. discovery,  and  not  a  develop- 
ment. And  thus  is  this  doctrine,  in  the  highest  and  truest  seuse 
of  that  word,  conservative  of  all  that  is  of  the  essence  of  hurnau 
flocioty,  and  hostile  to  all  iimovatiou,  however  specious  its  promise, 
which  is  wanting  in  this  mark  of  sterling  quality. 

A  principle,  whatever  it-«  merits,  can  only  he  judged  by  its 
fmitfl  ;  and  we  may  therefore  devote  a  few  ■wnrd.s  to  some  special 
application  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Positive  sociology. 
To  begin  with  politics.  The  writer  hai»  reoently  taken  some  pains 
to  work  out  the  conservative  bearinj^  of  its  political  scheme, 
and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  return  to  it  now.  It  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  conservatism  it  implies  is  not  a  matter  of  expe- 
dient or  repression,  but  an  organic  principle  of  growth.  It  is 
thus  more  really  conaer^-ative  than  any  current  conservative 
theory,  even  of  the  extreme  typos  of  reaction.  For  the  con- 
servatism of  Comte  applies  itself  not  to  check  the  outburatR  of 
disorder,  but  to  uproot  them  in  their  source.  Accordingly,  he 
shows  how  fftr  the  so-called  oonsen-ative  theories  \-irtuaIIy  admit 
the  very  principles  of  anarchy  wliich  they  afieet  to  combat,  and 
really  add  to  the  revolutionary  chaos  themselves.  Now  Comte, 
for  the  first  time,  has  recalled  political  science  to  its  original 
axioms  of  order,  and  has  given  the  first  philosophical  answer  to 
the  cliimerical  dogmas  of  modem  anarchy.  No  one  before  Mm. 
has  given  a  really  scientiBc  refutation  of  the  democratic  fallacy. 
by  annihilating  the  claim  of  the  Kights  of  Mwi,  by  exposing  the 
weak  side  of  the  doctrine  of  suffrage,  by  insisting  on  personal 
superiority  as  e»«entiHl  to  all  political  gf^vemment.  No  doubt 
lliinkers  and  satirists,  before  him  and  after  him,  have  inveighed 
against  the  same  fallacies ;  but  this  is  a  veiy  diflerent  thing  from 
mooting  them  by  an  over^vhelming  coimter-demonstration.  Men 
who  are  but  mtn*  partisans  in  some  struggle  of  the  day,  or  who 
are  interested  defenders  of  an  accidental  institution,  may  repudiate 
the  conservatism  of  a  philosophy  which  gives  all  its  sympathy  to 
the  people,  and  adopts  the  rv'publio  as  the  natural  type.  But  con- 
Borvntives  of  a  higher  order,  who  are  free  from  all  selfish  caro  for 
pri\*ilege.  as  much  as  from  the  heated  party  strifes  of  the  hour, 
men  who  arc  only  earnest  to  save  the  permanent  institutions  of 
social  life,  will  recognize  the  services  which  the  cause  of  order  has 
received  from  the  philosopher.     Whilst  belonging  by  genius  to 
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the  people,  and  by  every  ingtinct  to  the  Republic,  he  has  shown 
thai  progress  is  impossible,  uutil  we  recall  tlte  ancieat  babiU  of 
command  and  obedience,  aud  makv  guvcrumuut  aguiu  au  attri- 
bute of  real  superiority  in  the  governor,  aud  intelligeiit  deference 
iu  the  goverued. 

So  low  has  the  true  uuiujorvativt;  spirit  fallen  amongst  us.  that 
muoy  of  those  who  hear  of  the  uouaervative  dootriaos  of  Comte 
ID  ptiUtice,  ai'c  ilisappointcd  to  fijid  that  ho  propounds  no  frejili 
cxiK'ilieiit,  or  new  political  machine,  no  new  method  for  keeping 
things  by  force  aa  they  are.  And  wjinu  of  these  eritics,  \vhen  thoy 
Bce  tliat  the  scheme  it)  not  a  patent  Ballut-box  of  novel  cou- 
Bimctiou,  nor  a  now  plan  for  orgatiizing  the  police,  nor  for 
securing  a  majority  in  ParHaineut,  forthwith  decluru  that  there  is 
no  princ  i]ik'  at  all,  and  that  the  puHtical  doctriueK  uf  Comte  are 
nothing  but  a  hopo  that  every  oiie  will  be  wise.  It  is,  however, 
jnst  bct-ausi'  tliey  are  sometliing  difi*>_'rcnt  from  a  new  appamtiut, 
and  go  to  tlic  principles  at  work  beneath  the  surface,  that  they 
are  a  real  instrument  and  not  a  mitkeshift.  Conservatism  will  be 
a  blind  and  treacherous  guide  so  long  as  it  is  occupied  with  expe- 
dients instead  of  principlcK,  with  wliat  fiappeu*  to  be,  instead  of  witli 
what  uomuilhj  it.  The  teaching  of  Comte  is  an  effective  remedy, 
precisely  because  it  seeks  to  affect  evils  due  to  \*icioii9  theories 
and  coufiisioD  of  doctrine  by  uistitntiiig,  once  for  all,  a  aciind  aud 
consistent  doctrine. 

The  coueervatism  of  Comte,  iu  truth,  has  a  far  wider  scope  than 
the  simple-  pohtical  field.  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when 
ho  exliibtta  the  anarchical  conflicts  at  work  iu  the  whole  structure 
of  pul>lic  and  private  life.  He  rises  to  a  height  not  reached  by 
the  Bui  kes  or  the  De  Maistrcs,  ueitlier  by  devotees  nor  reaction- 

riee^  one  reached  by  no  conservative  of  any  special  type,  when 

le  paint?!  the  unparalleled  discord  which  reigns  hi  thought  aud 
life,  uud  its  uo  less  obvious  cause.  In  presence  of  tliis  profound 
analysis  of  tho  disease,  how  distracted  and  how  feeble  seem  the 
trta  nil  which  our  conservatives  rely!     But  for  the  noble  ardour 

rhicli  cun>iervatiflu]  of  a  high  type  must  ever  display,  thusu  local 
defences  of  the  cause  woidd  be  as  odious  as  tbey  certainly  are 

itile.  Kveu  to  themselves  the  better  couservativea  must  feci  how 
forlorn  and  desperate  a  struggle  they  are  making.  Liki-  a  muted 
aud  cour^nered  raoe,  they  are  carrying  on  a  hopeless  war,  \vithoQt 
chiefs,  without  a  plan,  without  concert:  each  man  fighting  for  his 
own  homestead,  sun-oimded  at  his  own  hearUi ;  and  all  merely 
adding  to  tho  chaos  aud  ruin  which  they  dream  they  can  avert. 
For  they  are  fighting  piecemeal ;  aud  instead  of  seeking  for  a 
coniprt-hensivo  doctrine  to  give  system  to  their  efforts,  they 
exhibit  anew  the  anarchical  confusion  by  a  multitude  of  discordant 
war-cries.  One  man  ia  a  conservative  in  religion.  His  soul 
vou  xsvn.  u 
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revolts  against  the  progress  of  materialism,  and  he  is  all  a-flame  to 
recall  the  yet  living  instincts  of  devotion  in  mankind.     And  so  he 
gives  himself  to  the  work  Avith  a  generous  ardour  which  is  not 
altogether  in  vain,  and  often  with  all  that  courage,  and  sincerity, 
and  passion,  and  the  magic  of  a  rich  heart  can  give  to  a  man  in 
earnest,  and  thus  he,  too.  makes  a  stout  fight  around  his  particular 
altar.     But  wrapt  up  in  his  mystical  dogmas,  he  neglects,  and  is 
proud  of  neglecting,  the  vast  field  of  secular  thought,  the  infinite 
tumult  of  practical  life,  the  movement  ever  around  him  in  the 
ocean  of  society  and  in  every  separate  home.    And  so  he,  and  his 
conservatism,  and  his  religion,  are  swept  aside,  as  a  trunk  is  swept 
ofi"  by  a  torrent ;  for  in  setting  himself  to  stem  the  anarchy  of  life, 
ho  troubled  himself  but  with  one  of  the  many  elements  of  life. 
Another  man  is  a  political  conservative.    He  is  busy  with  manipu- 
lating franchises,  adding  fresh  force  to  authority,  trampling  out 
latent  or  open  insurrection.     But  all  this  time  he  is  cynically 
iiidiifercnt  to  the  wild  surging  of  thought ;  and  the  maddest  doc- 
trines to  him  are  harmless,  except  as  they  chance  to  attack  his 
power.     Such  an  one  will  look  upon  philosophy  as  an  idle  occu- 
pation for  the  unambitious  ;  reUg^on  he  will  treat  as  a  mere  branch 
of  police  ;  and  he  will  shake  society  to  its  centre,  if  he  can  gain  a 
majority  or  secure  a  poftt.     Another  is  a  social  conservative,  and 
devotes  himself  to   his   own  more   narrow   sphere ;    content  to 
struggle  for  the  old  habits  of  life,  and  the  traditional  mode  of 
training ;  grandly  indifferent  to  the  tumult  of  senates,  of  Churches, 
or  of  academies ;  happy  to  bo  doing  his  own  local  work,  which 
the  tempest  of  anarchy  without  is  tearing  in  pieces  with  fifty-fold 
rapidity.  Lastly,  there  is  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  man  of  science, 
it  may  be  even  the  philosopher,  who  "with  learning,  insight,  and 
genius,  strips  off  the  robe  from  pretentious  novelties,  recalling 
luankiud  to  ancient  and  forgotten  verities.     Yet  he  for  the  most 
part  in  his  study  is  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  social  anarchy, 
which  comes  surging  up  to  him  as  but  the  sound  of  the  vulgar  in 
the  streets ;   and  he,  too,   for  the   most  part  but   adds   to   the 
intellectual  chaos  by  individualist  chimeras  in  religion,  and  turns 
■with    academic   scorn  from   the  very  name    of   system  of   life, 
or  organization  of  thouglit.     Thus,  then,  our  conservatives,  each 
occupied  with  his  own  corner,  each  despising  the  other,  and  each 
devoted   to   a   different   scheme,   are   really  but  deepening  the 
general   anarchy.     Every  partial  synUiesia,  or  harmony  of  life,  is 
necessarily   transient,    said   Comto.      And  it  is  a   deduction  from 
this,  that  every  partial  Conservatism  is  necessarily  anarchical. 

Conservatives  of  the  deeper  tone,  who  are  couscio\xs  of  this 
waste  of  effort,  may  read  in  Comte  the  secret  sources  of  that  unex- 
ampled anarchy  which  has  befallen  modem  society.  This  anarchy 
is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  incoherence  in  general  doctrine. 
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I  which  are  given  up  to  fifty  doDtnnes  in  religion,  to  ns  njaiiy  in 
philosophy,  to  no  doctiinc  at  nil  for  private  life,  and  in  public  life 
to  as  many  doctrinee  as  there  are  electors — snch  agea  as  tliew 
eannot  be  anything  but  nnni-chical.  It  ifl  vain  for  the  man  of 
dionglit  to  inveigh  aguinnt  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  when  lie 
is  fororaofit  liimaelf  in  denouncing  au  organiiscd  reUgion ;  it  is  vain 
for  the  pwacher  to  rave  at  infideUty,  when  he  lias  not  a  singlo 
ooherent  opinion  upon  any  problem  of  eoienco  or  of  practical 
poUtaca.  It  IB  vain  for  the  poUticinn  to  bonat  of  ordei,  when  by 
tuK  example  he  is  teaching  the  world  that  pohtiea  are  a  ^mr  of 
selfish  adroitness.  The  confusion  must  infallibly  exist,  so  I(mg  as 
vo  arc  vrithout  a  coherent  philosophy  and  an  organized  rcUgioni^ 
Whilst  the  human  mind  w  occupied  in  multiplying  knowledge, 
instead  of  furnishing  life  with  a  consistent  ff'"*'*?'  ^1"-  centrifugal 
forces  will  prevail ;  and  humanity  wilt  s&e  its  powers  whirled 
off  in  infinite  tangents.  The  cpoeh  of  modem  thought  and 
progrcas  has  been  tlic  empire  of  dispcririon  in  idea  as  in  life;  and 
the  empire  of  dispersion  will  continue,  until  the  synthetic  forcea 
at  length  recov<^r  their  ascMuloncy.  The  partial  sj-nthi^ma.  the 
departmental  conservatism,  is  but  deepening  the  general  confusion. 
There  is  but  one  true  conservatism  ;  und  that  is  the  conaervutitim 
iif  n  complete  H^'uthesis,  a  co-ordinate  system  of  life  as  well  as 
thought,  au  organization  of  knowledge,  only  as  a  means  to 
a  reconstitution  of  society,  a  philosophy  not  only  completo 
on  all  sides,  but  directly  applicable  to  active  existence,  and  as 
the  source  of  this,  above  all,  a  real,  a  universal,  and  a  synthetic 
religion. 

Tliis  is  the  key  to  those  complaints  and  exliortations.  with  whii^h 
Comte's  teaching  abounds,  that  our  epoch  is  one  of  unparalleled 
anarchy.  How  littlo  is  this  imderstood  in  its  full  sense,  even  hy 
■Bcero  conservatives,  we  may  say  oven  by  the  authors  of  the 
SyllaboB  itself  1  Conservatives  and  reactionists  alike  are  fixing 
their  thoughts  on  some  special  field  of  the  anarchy,  not  upon  ita 
tmiversal  range  and  its  inner  sources.  And  thus,  in  religion, 
politics,  and  life,  they  break  forth  into  w)iat  is  littlo  hotter  than 
qnerulnufi  and  unmeaning  protosts  against  some  local  form  of 
disorder  whi<::h  shocks  tliem.  To  Comtc,  this  anarchy  is  a  wider 
and  a  deeper  tiling.  He  shn^rs  that  it  is  inevitable,  that  it  mnst 
undermine  every,  institution  and  phoae  of  life  in  turn,  so  long  as 
oar  tbonghta  and  our  acts  are  without  an  organic  sj-ntheais.  Far 
from  reviling,  as  the  Vatican  does,  the  knowledge  and  the 
progress  of  modem  ages,  but  on  the  contraiy,  honouring  and 
adopting  it  all,  we  still  inNiat  that,  whilst  rejecting  a  geneml 
doctrine,  knowledge  and  progress  mnst  issue  in  increasing  dis- 
penrioD.  And  no  general  doctrine  (but  one)  is  even  before  us ; 
noD«  is  offered  ;  nay,  what  remnants  of  a  general  doctrine  8ur\-ive 
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in  Vaticanifon  ov  Legitinium  are  retreating  into  a  comer  in  siiUen 
despair.  But  general  doctrine  and  ejBtem  of  Hfe  there  mtu<t  be, 
imloBfiman  is  to  be  given  over  to  infinite  disintegiatiou.  Witliout 
thi«^  one  institution  after  another,  each  cherished  tradition  in  turn, 
will  be  devoured  by  the  consuming  fii'e  of  cnticiKiu,  and  aU  tlie 
hindinarkB  of  lifo  Wl  disappear.  For  there  %vill  be  left  no  Statics; 
no  fixed  and  permanent  truths  on  the  central  stays  of  life,  such 
as  nn  sane  mind  dit^putes,  and  which  the  moHt  lawless  spirit 
instinctively  obeys.  Yet  without  an  accepted  system  of  SfaticSy 
there  can  be  surely  no  CoiiSLTvatiBin. 

Nor  is  this  the  language  of  tho  Vatican;  even  if  ib  seem  to 
approach  it  in  external  form.  Tho  Statics,  the  oouservatism,  tho 
eternal  trutha  of  tho  Vatican,  are  propounded  as  mysteries, 
Huprrhumnn  and  above  reason,  not  only  undisputed  but  indispu- 
table. But  tho  Statics  of  Positivism  are  essentially  positive,  and 
thereby  are  demonstrable,  are  always  prepared  wth  scientific 
proof  of  the  faith  tliat  is  in  them ;  and  they  are  propounded  not 
u  objects  of  faith,  but  as  the  concluaons  of  reason.  They  have 
neither  mystical  origin,  sanction,  nor  end.  They  are  real,  logical, 
and  flcieatific,  both  in  their  source  and  in  their  object.  Nor  do 
they  eeek  any  kind  of  authority  but  such  as  men  accord  to  the 
Uw  of  gravitation.  But  it  would  bo  a  great  thing,  if  in  each 
cardinal  imititutioo  of  life  there  were  any  one  ophiion  wliich  men 
agreed  to  take  as  an  axiom*  even  of  much  lower  authority  than 
tho  law  of  gravitation. 

There  is  another,  and  even  larger,  difference  betwoen  rational 
Statics  and  the  Statics  of  the  Vatican.  The  Syllabus  itsclC  with 
all  its  pretensions,  dogmatizes  only  as  to  a  few  segments  of  life. 
The  eternal  verities  only  pnifess  to  concern  thcmsGlves  witli  our 
immortal  souls;  and  they  leave  our  mortal  bodice  to  tlio  caro  ot 
physicians  or  cooka,  and  our  mundane  wants  to  our  worldly 
•geats,  men  who  have  certainly  no  Statics  of  tlieir  own,  but 
geuemlly  make  the  most  out  of  us.  But  the  Vatican,  nay 
Catholicism  at  its  best,  never  offers  ns  the  Statics  of  Hi^alth.  or  tho 
laws  <tf  Capital  and  Labour,  much  leas  the  Statics  of  an  education 
m  science.  Nor  does  any  Protestant  pretend  that  the  Bible  does 
this;  nor  does  any  (Thurch  or  congregation,  or  academy  cither  of 
letters  or  of  sciences.  Kew  people  will  admit  that  the  Social 
Science  Congress  or  tlie  British  Association  supply  the  lacuna. 
Both  Protestant  Churches  and  learned  societies  have  come  to 
behove,  that  it  is  somewhat  indecent  and  insulting  to  disturb  their 
contemplations  with  public  questions  and  social  problems.  In  the 
meantime  sects  and  academies  go  on  multiplying  the  storm  of 
contradictory  tlieories  and  fanning  the  pubUc  horix»r  of  Byutheos, 
Yei  a  complete  Bchenio  of  Social  Statics  is  needed,  unless  the 
anarchy  is  to  be  pemianont. 
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JTow  there  is  extant  no  Social  Statics,  even  prefeudiug  to  b« 
complete,  except  the  scheme  of  AnguBte  Comte.  It  la  plnin  that 
all  tho  religious  theories  stand  quite  outside ;  for, .  with  their 
snporhuman  pretensions,  they  hold  that  they  would  be  sullied  by 
dealing  with  the  human  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  obviously 
the  principal  part.  It  is  plain  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
philoaophiea  stand  outaido ;  for,  as  having  purely  intelloctnal  aims, 
they  make  no  pretence  to  organize  societies,  and  for  the  most 
art  they  place  religion  in  a  foot-note  to  their  B,>^tems,  or  treat  it 
ng«t  the  diloinmas  of  abstract  lo^c.  There  is  biat  one 
thesis  before  the  world,  which  is  at  once  Religion,  Philosophy, 
and  Polity;  founding  at  once  Church,  Education,  and  Society. 
co-ordinating  au  arrangement  of  truth  as  the  instrument  of  a 
svstem  of  life. 

CoiiservativeB  ^vIU  one  day  come  to  see  that  they  hold  but  an 
ignoble  position  in  doggedly  defending  these  Bcattered  ontponts 
vithout  concert  or  guidance.  And  if  they  would  save  all  tliat 
tbey  hold  Htcred  in  human  nature-,  beautiful  in  antiquity,  and 
liallowed  in  cuotom,  they  muKt  bestir  themselves  to  find  a  common 
faith,  strnng  enough  to  stand  all  criticism,  and  wide  enongb  to 
protect  all  forms  of  permauent  trutli  and  beauty.  They  cannot 
long  constrain  themselves  to  think  that  tho  remnants  of  a  aupor- 
homan  creed  can  avail  to  do  this.  As  the  invading  hordes  of  the 
new  knowledge  swarm  over  our  old  Europe,  criticizing  and  sub- 
verting all  things,  the  cry  goes  up  on  all  aides  to  spare  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  the  wonders  of  ancient  art,  the  beautiful 
forms  of  civilized  life,  the  dignity  of  old  imperial  discipline.  .A.rt, 
pootry,  devotion,  chivahy,  wail  together  over  some  lost  gracoi 
the  tears  of  women,  the  mdignation  of  youth,  and  the  warnings 
of  old  age  are  all  in  vain.  "  Spare  this  noble  ruin,  or  this  supreme 
irictnro,''  cries  the  artist;  "Sparc  us  onr  worship  and  onr  con- 
•oling  hopes,"  cries  the  priest;  "Save  tho  habit  of  obedience," 
tsdtorta  the  statesman ;  "  Give  us  back  tlie  ancient  dignity  of  life," 
ny%  the  moralist.  But  in  the  name  of  what  should  they  be  sparedT 
What  commou  belief  makes  them  good  or  venembleT  Why 
■honld  the  conquerors  spare  whiit  they  despise?  Why  should 
they  recpoct  what  the  conquered  themselves  m  turn  despise  f 
The  moraUfit,  who  is  so  eloquent  about  onr  ancient  habits  of 
camoiituet«  and  aincerity,  is  himself  mocking  at  the  consoling 
hopes  of  tho  priest;  the  artist,  who  glows  over  a  piotoro,  is 
peevinhly  impatient  of  a  church ;  the  Htatcsman  thinks  the  priest 
siuiiiid  lie  his  Ino! ;  and  the  priest  thinks  statesman  and  moralist, 
poet  and  artist,  alike  in  danger  of  tlte  wrath  to  come.  So,  whilst 
there  is  no  general  faith,  common  tn  the  old  worid  and  offered  for 
acceptance  to  the  new  world,  the  work  of  destniction  roust  go  on. 
It  will  cease  only  when  the  invaders  have  accepted  a  common 
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religion,  the  n-ltptm  at  uuoe  of  those  who  conserve  and  those 
who  would  tmnsfomj. 

In  theBO  days,  it  is  only  too  true,  the  btUk  of  m»u1cin<l.  aud  the 
vast  majority  of  Uk*  lotl/Tod,  diBpiite  tho  vt-ry  first  step  i»  this 
argument,  and  slron(j;ly  object  to  any  synthewH  iit  all.  They 
deify  dinpt^reion  aa  a  l}l(<*win>c>  and  a  syetom  of  any  kind  is  a  thing 
hiiniiliating  in  iXai'M.  Now.  it  ia  inipossiblo  to  nrgite  nut  this 
question.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  vast.  It  would  be  like  trying  to 
exto)  civilization  to  a  man  who  preferred  barbarism.  The  anarchy 
of  onr  age  is  so  wild,  that  there  now  arf?  prufcwors  of  anarchy,  a 
philosophy  of  discord,  a  religion  of  irreligion.  Men  wielding  all 
the  thunders  and  much  of  the  inspiration  of  religions  teachers, 
implore  us,  as  wc  hope  to  bo  saved,  to  have  no  system  of  behVf ; 
poets  and  crirics,  bi.' wailing  our  state  of  unrnliness,  hiul  picturt-aqne 
scorn  at  everytliing  organic  in  philosophy  or  in  life ;  the  priest 
denoiincts  the  pretensions  uf  science  to  intelligible  unity;  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  philosophers  that  they  leave  evei-rthing  in  practice 
an  open  question.  With  a  state  of  mind  like  this,  it  is  useless  to 
aigue.  There  is  a  fashionablo  nihilism  in  thought  and  in  action, 
OS  there  is  in  souie  countries  in  politics.  If  every  science  is  best 
employed  in  guing  its  own  couisc,  accumulating  its  special  tnitba, 
and  lea\'ing  everything  else  to  do  the  same,  why  shortld  not  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  stand  alone,  and  society  dissolve  into  aelf- 
coutaiuod  units  t 

Tho  faith  at  the  bottom  of  this  impoteni  Bjiint  is  a  half-defined 
hope  that  in  some  infinite  future,  when  Kesearch  has  piled  up 
myriads  of  facts  about  everything  conreivablo,  and  when  every 
grain  of  mustard  seed  sown  by  Industry  Khali  have  grown  into  a 
forest,  tlien  atcunipcteliall^tound.  or  a  fla><li  of  lightuuigpassacrass 
tlio  universe,  mid  behold  all  things  shall  be  transfigiired  into  a 
spontaneous  Bynthesis;  evyry  comer  of  Truth  shall  at|JTi8t  itself  to 
every  other  oonier,  and  philosophy  and  human  life  will,  as  by 
magic,  fall  into  perfect  harmony,  and  some  easy  foi-mulain  mathe^ 
maticg  will  explain  every  problem  in  material  or  social  existence. 
It  is  not  possible  to  argue  with  those  who  cherish  this  silent  hope. 
It  may  be  as  they  thiufc.  But  the  wildest  dream  of  the  Vatican, 
that  mankind  will  ultimately  accept  the  Syllabus,  is  a  rational  and 
modest  hope  in  comparison. 

The  simple  ausn-er  to  this  creed  of  aiwrchy  is  that  it  is  uever 
consisteutly  maintained.  No  man  ever  carries  his  repugnance  to 
system,  except  into  some  field  where  he  may  himself  wish  to  be 
free.  He  who  pours  his  divine  acoru  xipon  laws  of  society  or 
schemes  of  philosophy,  and  who  knows  by  a  luglier  light  within 
how  these  little  systems  have  their  day,  is  frequently  the  slave  of 
a  strict  scheme  of  doctrine.  Tho  capitalist,  whose  soul  is  a-flanie  at 
interference  with  his  freedom  to  accumulate  wealth,  is  usually  a 
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roarliiiot  iii  onfonjiiig  diaciplino  ami  organizing  his  workmen.  And 
the  phiIi)fiopher,  whose  ideal  it  is  to  stock  up  knowledge  in  the 
grass,  AS  grains  of  com  arc  etackod  Lu  a  granary,  is  often  earnest 
for  a  really  Hynthclie  otlncation.  In  truth,  no  man  ie.  or  can  h©, 
cooaistcnt  in  ropndiaiing  sj-nthpsiB.  If  lie  were,  he  wonJd  have 
to  denounce  edacation,  bocause  it  systematically  selects  what  is 
best  to  be  known  ;  govomment,  becauBe  it  directs  certain  tfiings 
to  bo  done,  instead  of  leaving  each  citizen  to  do  whot  he  likes ; 
religion,  because  it  assumes  that  men  agree  in  special  truths  of 
tnuscendent  importance,  fonning  together  a  principle  of  lifu. 

Ai^iment  is  indeed  wasted  apon  snch  impracticable  delusion  as 
the  objection  to  systematic  thonght  or  systematic  life,  on  the 
simple  gi'ound  tliat  it  is  systematic.  Men  of  all  creeds  and  of 
every  temper,  wlio  in  any  way,  for  any  puriwse.  have  knuwn  the 
value  of  system,  of  any  sj'stem,  even  of  a  bad  or  a  narrow  system, 
cui  only  smile  at  the  boastful  impotence  uf  the  learned  nn>b  which 
rejects  sj-stem.  Such  men  know  how  weak,  how  vacillatiiig,  how 
incapable  of  doing  anything,  of  producing  anything,  or  of  fixing 

ly  thing,  are  the  indefatigable  iiUers  of  the  dispei-sive  faith.     The 

dicrs  of  g)*stcm  move  amongst  the  people  of  aiiarcliy  like 
tndncd  men  amongst  a  crowd.  They  feel  tliat  numbei's  nathout 
discipluiu  and  cohesion  only  add  to  thu  rout;  and  that  ten  men 
organized  by  Uie  genius  of  scientific  order  have  more  strength 
tliau  Uioitsands  of  thu  untrained,  each  wildly  fighting  for  his  own 
hand. 

But. the  ^irit  of  system,  even  of  the  widest  and  the  closest, 
gives  a  very  imperfect  measmre  of  the  nynthesU  of  Comte.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  before  niaukind  schemes  of  religion  and  sj'stems  of 
philosophy,  aU  in  their  way  Bystematic.  But  the  synthcBis  of 
Poaiti^'ism  undertakes  to  make  u  system  of  systems,  to  throw  all 
theee  partial  arrangements  of  thonght  and  of  life  into  one  coherent 
order.  And,  what  is  much  more  important,  it  is  not  a  logical 
metbod,  or  an  objective  ^'stem  of  truth,  but  a  scheme  which  is 
solirely  centred  in  practical  life,  and  animated  by  the  deepest  of 
loan's  emotions.  Thus  in  Poativism,  a  plulosophic  truth,  such  as 
the  CUssification  of  the  sciences,  inspires  all  that  devoted  faith 
which  in  the  devout  MusuLtnan  or  Catholic  was  inspired  by  his 
mystical  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Posifivist  th?  grand 
doctriues  of  Humanity  shine  out.  not  only  with  all  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  but  with  that  scientific  distinctness  and  certainty  wlnrh 
the  matJiematician  feels  tu  surround  a  primary  axiom.  And,  liually, 
to  tlie  Ponitivisl,  rehgion  and  science  are  not  things  outsido  the 
^here  uf  mundane  acUou ;  but  thu  most  familiar  institution  or 
habit  of  existeaoe  is  to  him  snnply  science  and  religion  taking 
Ibrmaud  being  manifest  in  act  The  parceUing  out  of  life  into 
dvpartments  having  no  visible  counectiou,  which  is  the  growing 
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mark  of  modem  times,  is  finally  discredited  for  him.  Human 
existence  again  becomes  a  single  and  organic  thing.  Religion, 
philosophy,  action,  are  only  the  faculties  of  this  human  unit  looked 
at  from  different  sides.  Reli^on  is  simply  the  maturity  of  philo- 
sophy, and  itself  passes  out  into  activity.  Philosophy  is  simply 
the  creed  of  reHgion,  and  the  forethought  of  action.  And  life, 
down  to  its  humblest  daily  act,  is  nothing  but  philosophy  in  the 
concrete — religion  incorporated  into  habit.  For  this  complete 
harmony  of  human  nature,  a  conception  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  imagination,  Auguste  Comte  has  reserved  the  indispensable 
term — Syntliesis. 

It  is  assuredly  the  very  completeness  of  this  harmony  which  so 
often  makes  Positivism  a  hard  saying  to  the  departmental  spirit 
iu  vogue.  The  devout  man  who  treasures  up  his  religion  in  secret 
as  a  silent  communion  between  his  soul  and  its  Creator,  is  shocked 
to  hear  scientific  truths  spoken  of  as  a  religious  faith.  The 
philosopher  smiles  an  impatient  smile  at  the  thought  of  dragging 
forth  his  abstract  meditations  into  the  eager  tumult  of  the  market- 
place or  the  sentimental  ecstacies  of  the  altar.  And  the  busy  man 
of  action  brushes  off  the  pretension  that  his  acts  are  to  be  made 
subject  to  theories,  to  emotions,  and  to  religion.  An  arrangement 
of  science,  which  is  also  a  religious  system,  and  an  organization 
of  life  as  well,  is  accordingly  to  each  one  of  these  men  something 
abnormal,  bewildering;  it  is  perhaps  said,  grotesque.  And  so  to 
very  patient  minds — to  say  notliing  of  the  mere  critics,  those  street 
Arabs  of  Uteraturc — the  scheme  of  Positivism,  by  virtue  even  of 
its  synthetic  breadth,  becomes  a  stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of 
offence.  But  that  very  thing,  when  the  tide  turns,  will  be  its 
strength.  The  world  is  growing  weary  of  tiie  professors  of 
infinite  specialism.  "  Give  us  another  thousand  years  of  Research," 
cries  science,  "  and  we  shall  know  everything."  "  Twenty  genera^ 
tions  more  of  Free  Trade  and  unhmited  production,  and  the 
golden  age  is  ours,"  cries  Industry,  roaring  by  steam  through  its 
hundred  iron  throats.  "  A  miracle  will  yet  soften  the  hard  heart 
and  bow  the  stiff  neck,"  cries  Theology,  "  and  mankind  will  one 
day  grow  utterly  indifferent  to  the  nothingness  they  call  this  life 
on  earth."  But  the  instinct  of  human  nature  is  pressing  on  silently 
with  increasing  desire  to  organize  life,  to  harness  philosophy  to 
the  wheels  of  active  life,  to  draw  refigion  from  its  celestial  ecstasy 
to  useful  labour.  It  will  flash  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  public, 
which  at  heart  is  neither  pedant,  nor  devotee,  nor  mere  trader,  that 
the  union  of  religion  ^vith  science  must  be  a  most  potent  force. 
Conservatives  in  polity,  and  conservatives  in  reHgion,  wearied  out 
and  heartless  under  constant  defeat  at  the  hands  of  practical 
science,  will  come  to  see  how  narrow  a  field  they  are  defending ; 
and  will  feel  what  strength  would  be  theirs,  i^  to  their  own  un- 
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flnbted  command  over  the  emotions  and  good  fecKug  of  men, 
they  could  add  the  certainty  of  proof  and  the  rational  coherenoe 
of  organic  philosophy.  And  the  higher  tipirite  of  science,  wearied 
some  day  to  find  that  infinite  cycles  of  discovery  and  the  moat 
beantifnl  of  abstract  theorems  have  still  left  so  many  round  them 
Bodden  in  selfishnees  or  freuKied  with  superstition — even  they 
"will  come  to  see  that  science  iu  a  high  sense  is  vanity,  until 
the  apostles  of  science  can  lift  thomticlves  up  to  bu  apostles  of 
n;li^on  and  the  organizers  of  a  grander  iy^  of  moral  and  of  social 
life. 

I  have  spoken  throughout  of  ConsGrvatives,  from  the  absouco 
of  any  word  which  strictly  expresses  my  meaning ;  but  this  most 
not  be  misunderstood,  lu  every  society,  and  notably  in  oure, 
tiierc  is  a  body  of  earnest  men  who  care  for,  and  strive  for,  the 
cohcfdve  principles  of  life,  who  seek  to  strengthen  authority,  to 
preserve  failh  in  opinion,  approved  custom  in  outward  life, 
ncml  doctrines  as  overruling  condiictf  and  established  govem- 

lent  as  ordering  tlie  State.  These  men,  for  the  most  part,  hold 
im  by  old  institutions,  the  old  creods.  the  ancient  ways.  They 
nsnally  cherish  more  than  othei-s  do  the  devotional,  sentimental, 
and  artistic  side  of  life.  The  typical  hero  of  cluvalrous  legend  ts 
mch  a  man  ;  Don  Quixote  is  the  type  in  caricature.  Now,  there 
is  really  a  deep  coimection  between  tliis  instinct  towards  tradition 
Mid  the  instinct  towaixls  authority;  though  they  are  frequently 
found  apart.  But  the  emotional,  poetic,  consi^rvative,  discipU- 
oarian  tempers  have  common  roots,  and  are  normally  one.  They 
are  only  phases  of  the  synthetic  genius.  Unluckily  they  are  so 
often  divided,  and  so  long  liave  lost  liold  on  their  common  source 
LU  syiithusja,  that  no  one  word  cxjiresees  all  the  connotations.  In 
our  strong,  our  rehgious  avereiou  to  tamper  with  language,  we 
use  the  word  Ci>nBer\-ative  to  express  all  phases  ot  this  spirit. 
We  ■will  do  so.  because  tho  eonscTative  is  properly  the  synihetio 
and  crgonic  sfnrit :  although  it  is  true  that  some  con»er\-ative8 
oowadtt}*8,  as  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  arc  little  better  than  un- 
t!crupulous  anarchists.  And  so  we  mil  use  this  long-eniTering 
term,  in  the  Benac  of  the  synthetic,  that  spirit  which  seeks  to  cou- 
stnict,  to  organize,  and  hold  together,  whether  thought  or  action ; 
for  such  a  spirit  will  govern  in  the  light  of  the  Past  and  of  the 
Future,  and  will  conserve  all  that  \r  organic  and  cohesive.  The 
full  idoa  in  all  its  phases  ia  found  oiJy  in  Comte's  conception  of 
StaticB. 

Unhappily,  in  these  days,  there  ape  scarcely  to  be  found  oon- 
servatives  in  tho  whole  of  these  senses ;  for  those  who  are  bent 
on  conserving  are  for  tho  most  part  so  heedless  of  the  truly 
orgajiie.  that  they  are  bhadly  fiuhling  for  niurbid  accidents  or 
exoretoiy  waste,  as  if  it  were  vital  to  the  stmcture  they  pretend 
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to  save.  To  those  Quixotic  conscrvativr-B,  who  believe  that  the 
Altar  and  the  Tlirouo  are  to  be  found  m  what  only  is  the  dust- 
heap  or  the  graveyaiil  of  humaa  thought^  we  of  course  Itave 
nothing  to  tiuy.  But  to  eonservativee,  in  tho  high  een^e  of  thv 
word,  Positivism  has  eveiy  right  to  commend  itself.  Not  that  for 
one  moment  it  can  ever  diseeiuMe  ita  devotion  to  Progreea  ae 
exactly  equal  to  its  devotion  to  Order;  not  that  it  can  forget  that 
itii  symbol  and  hantit'r  is  Uopc,  and  its  future  uuending  advance- 
ment and  iniproveiitcnt ;  not  that  it  ever  can  expect  to  bridge  the 
gulf  that  is  set,  by  ita  utter  reality  and  its  mighty  Hclu-me  of 
change,  between  it«clf  and  all  forms,  either  of  tho  superhunun  or 
the  Hiationaiy.  But  comH^irativc  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it 
is,  vrith  an  abeorbiug  cuthusiaftiu,  with  all  that  reverence  which 
comes  from  conviction  of  tho  trutli  uf  ermscrvatisni.  and  a  sense  of 
its  tranHcendent  importance  to  man^  with  all  that  devotion  of 
lieart  which  is  inspirod  by  a  Bcieiitific  tnith  clothed  with  aaaocia- 
tions  of  all  typee  of  beauty,  and  conBcerated  to  tho  nj(i»t  sacred 
objects  of  life.  Conservative  in  all  things  PoAitiviem  m — in  re- 
ligion, in  philosophy,  in  politics,  in  industry,  in  ni;inners,  in 
language,  in  arts  in  education,  in  daily  custom  and  habit. 
Positixism  alone  has  given  ita  true  breacjth  and  depth  to  Con- 
servatism. It  alone  has  ammilated  into  itself  all  conservative 
things  and  forces  tliat  mankind  lias  evolved.  It  alone  can  duly 
honour  and  justify  all  phases  of  the  conservative  gemns,  in  every 
age  in  history,  and  every  great  name  in  tlio  roll  of  heroee,  who 
Iiave  worked  to  conserve  and  to  construct;  nay,  even  the  un- 
named, but  not  unloved,  amongst  our  earUusi  humaji  ancestors, 
who  tauglit  the  first  habits  of  civiUy.ation,  and  drew  order  and 
preservation  uul  of  blind  instineta  of  discord  and  destruction. 

A  Bj-stem.  or  a  sj-nthesis,  is  perfectly  useless  without  Bomctbing 
to  keep  it  going ;  and  accordingly  Cumte  completed  his  scheme 
of  human  unity  by  visibly  organising  it  in  concrete  form.  Hut 
tliis  aitejupt  has  met  with  far  more  opposition  than  his  attempt  to 
organJKO  thought.  There  were  those  who  were  prepared  for  a 
system  of  philosophy ;  but  a  religion,  a  worsliip*  a  church,  a 
priesthood,  these  were  indeed  a  rebuke  and  bhisphemy  to  tha 
cultnrtal  mind.  Yet  what  docs  this  objection  virtually  imply  ?  It 
hnptiea  lliut  human  natui-o  is  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which,  if 
prn|ierly  wound  up,  will  go  on  of  itscK  witiiout  intorferonco.  But 
the  entire  lesson  of  history  is  just  the  contrary  ;  it  tells  ub  that  no 
part  of  human  life,  and  no  fragment  of  society,  was  ever  kept  in 
hanuony  without  most  constant  direction.  To  &ing  aside  religion, 
ehnn^h,  worship,  and  priefithood,  and  still  to  seek  to  concentrate 
nmns  ideas  and  hjirmonize  man's  life  without  them,  this  is  simply  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  potent  instrumeuta  by  which  mmx 
have  always  been  disciplined.  To  think  tliat  Ufc  can  be  harmonized 
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pimply  by  piling  up  thy  ryi-aniid  of  Truth,  it)  a»  i<lle  as  to  think 
thut  a  people  CLiulU  bo  govL-nieii  simply  by  flinging  ainuagst  them 
the  copies  of  a  paper  cui)t<Ututiou,  Trutli.  by  HsvU,  uould  as 
litth*  griTvni  a  tiuc-ic-ty,  as  Magna  CAiorta,  by  it&vlf,  could  uimble  iiH 
to  di^puoHe  with  a  puUce. 

Few  of  the  uistitutiouo  of  Comto  have  given  more  vehenient 
oQeiice  than  that  of  an  orgauizt;d  Pnt-t^Oiuod,  and  the  mere 
Bllumon  tu  this  iniKtitutiou  neemH  unuiigh  with  the  eutighteued  -to 
pnt  Pu6iti\'iHm  out  of  Uie  range  of  saue  eoiiceptioiiB.    Let  ub 

jDidder  all  that  ii^  imph'ud  in  this  otit4!TT.  In  the  first  place,  an 
objectiou  to  a  priestliuod  is  an  objection  to  all  religion;  for  thore 
is  DO  religion  above  that  of  a  t<avage  but  has  its  priest.  Ib  the 
critie  who  with  fumed  tliuiiib  minimaiily  diBiuisBes  Positiviam  to 
the  lions,  on  the  simplo  ground  that  it  coDtempIatts  a  priesthood, 
b  he  exactly  prepared  to  aaaert  that  every  minister  of  every 
reUgion,  Christian  or  Pagan,  ih  an  anachronism  and  au  absurdity  t 
If  he  is,  then  is  such  a  critic  iu  the  mental  position  of  the  extreme 
ftdvocatc  of  atheism.  But  there  is  a  different  side  to  this  question. 
The  prioftt  according  to  Comte  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  the 
priest  as  understood  at  the  Vatican.  He  simply  means  by  it  the 
man  who,  with  more  or  Ies«  concert  with  etherfs  is  bringing  the 
inteUt'ctual  and  the  moral  priiicipleg  uf  mankind  into  active 
operation  on  the  mind  and  couscieuce  of  bis  age.  It  la  plain 
enough  that,  unlets  ihia  were  done  by  Bome,  society  would  dii»- 
•olve,  and  progressive  tliought  become  imposeible.  The  wildest 
aDiirchist  cannot  pretend  that  the  world  could  go  on  without  tbome 
sequence  of  coherent  doctrines  and  some  concert  in  enforcing 
their  importance.  This  i»  the  veiy  meaning  of  Kdueation.  Well ! 
but  every  educator  is  a  prient.  The  critic  himuelf,  who  is  ao  merry 
abuut  prieatcmft,  is  a  mere  priest  him^lf.  though  ib  must  be 
allowed,  he  ig  eomctliing  of  a  hedge- prieHt.  In  the  same  way.  all 
in  their  degree,  who  are  teacliing  tlie  public  with  anything  like  a 
common  body  of  opinions,  bo  it  in  the  humblcHt  journal  with  anj-- 
thlng  to  be  called  a  causo,  are  la  Oomtes  senee  of  the  term,  more 
er  lees  (too  frequently  less),  actual  priests.  It  is  au  idle  dispute 
about  terms  to  rail  against  a  prieBthood^  whcu  every  society 
aeccBKiirily  implies  it.  The  cBseutial  feature  in  the  PowtiviHt  idea 
of  a  priesthood  is  simply  that  this  secular  and  speculative  office  of 
jrabHc  teacher  should  be  extended  till  it  embraced  the  high  moral 
and  apiritiml  tone  of  the  best  theological  priest  should  set  to 
itself  the  tiame  problems  as  he  does  but  by  diiferent  methods, 
should  train  life  and  spirit  into  harmony  with  that  office,  and 
mpin  to  use  the  same  potent  raastory  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
brnnan  heart.  One  thing  fmther  waa  necessary — that  the  prieali- 
hood.  now  trained  on  a  common  doctrine,  should  act  uo  longer  ia 
casual  nuiou,  but  iu  a  regularly  organized  discipline.    ^Vitil  these 
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oonditioDS,  and  tlioy  are  of  vast  ecope,  the  priest  of  Positi^m  is 
nothing  but  a  lay  oducator. 

It  may  fairly  be  aaked,  Wliy  tlion  call  him  a  priest  at  all  ?  And 
no  doubt  if  Comtfi  had  avnidrd  the  use  of  the  word,  and  that  of 
reUgion,  of  (Jinirch,  woreliip,  and  the  like,  some  temporaxy 
difficulty  would  havo  been  avoided,  and  Bomc  hostility  ditnnncd 
in  the  niatoriftlist  and  ProtoBtnnt  camps.  But  he  rightly  insisted 
on  employing  the  old  religious  tcrma ;  bccauBo,  in  philosophical 
value  atid  in  moral  purpoRc,  he  really  meant  the  same  thing  that 
the  old  words  coimotod.  Tlio  difference  that  the  whole  super- 
natural  and  Rupt-rhuman  element  of  them  was  gone,  that  the 
words  now  implied  ideas  entirely  real,  BcientiAo,  and  logical,  was 
a  great  difference ;  but  it  did  not  alter  the  central  purpose.  Ho 
certainly  intended  that  thoao  ancient  phrases  should  still  bear 
their  primfcval  coimotation  :  tliat  they  should  express  sometfaing^ 
veritably  sncrod ;  an  authority  before  which  men  could  feel  n  real 
awe,  deeper,  bocauiie  no  longer  myRtical ;  and  an  expanmon  of 
the  offcctionfl  in  which  the  human  soul  could  feel  the  solomnity  of 
its  exiBtonoe  and  it«  duties,  witliout  a  trace  of  ecstatical  extrava- 
gance or  morbid  quietism. 

The  twuse  that  any  pennanent  emotion-  of  the  kind,  that  any 
true  8j*nthe8i*t,  must  imply  a  central  faith,  in  wliich  the  whol* 
reh'gious  and  emotional  life  can  bo  gathered  up  and  inspired,  will 
lead  men  in  time,  however  hopelees  it  now  appears,  to  feel  the 
most  ditlicult  of  all  the  conceptions  of  rositi^-ism,  the  abstract' 
sense  of  Humauity.  It  is  a  notion,  as  we  have  said,  too  con)|)lex 
and  subtle  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  place.  But  a  few  words  on 
it  in  conclusion.  Were  Positivism  one  of  the  theories— were  it  a 
logic,  a  scientific  formula — were  it  simply  a  philosophy — nothing- 
could  "well  be  more  anomalous  than  a  religion  of  Humanity,  and 
an  organized  church  and  worship.  But  Poftiti\TBm  is  one  of  tho 
religions,  and  it  is  the  heir  of  all  the  religioufi  scntimenta,  inati- 
tutions,  and  conceptions  of  tho  past,.  If  rositi\Tsm  had  to  invent 
religion,  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  yeamnig  in  mankind 
for  a  church,  and  the  pmctice  of  wonOiip,  all  de  noiw,  withcnfc 
doubt  the  taslt  would  be  utterly  hopelewB.  Wore  it  to  find  itself  in 
a  civilized  and  inteUiKoiit  world  of  pure  atlieism  and  materialism, 
with  no  memon*  of  the  past  extant,  with  no  religious  ideaj^  no 
rites,  no  spiritual  traditions  or  institutionfl  whatever,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  TIk-ac  eonid  not  be  ci-c-ated 
de  novo  in  an  utterly  anarchical  world.  Rut  it  is  not  bo.  All  these 
things  exist.  The  ma^s  of  mankind  have  a  clear  scnso  that  au 
abstract  existence  may  be  a  Supreme  Ptiwer.  By  hereditary  instinct 
they  underatnnd  a  Providence.  Worship,  rites,  and  sacraments» 
are  matters  to  them  <rf  habit.  And  they  cannot  l:>e  kept,  even  in 
the  desert,  or  in  a  revolution,  from  forming  some  kind  of  church. 
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and  some  spiritual  infltihitions.  Now  Positivism,  in  its  religions 
scheme,  (dniply  takos  all  these  as  they  fttaiid,  and  BUppUes  them 
Tith  real  &iid  scientific  meaning.  It  has  merely  to  contiuue  and 
expand  tbem. 

The  change  is  by  no  means  so  ^cat  as  some  might  suppose. 
The  devotion  of  tJie  old  faith  may  tU-velop  naturally  iuto  the  new. 
Let  US  imagine  that  a  worshipper  of  Ilumanity  should  find  huuself 
in  some  magnificent  cathudial  which  haa  mirWved  firom  tlu!  great 
age  of  CathoUoFeuUulkm.  Evcr^'thiiig  ho  bccb  and  hears  rocalls 
to  liim  that  noble  epoch.  The  tracoriea,  the  cliutci-ed  hliafte,  the 
FoUage  wreathed  in  stone  around  the  capitals,  the  wiudows 
glowing  "U'ltb  the  legends  of  saiut«,  the  sereuii  eaiutlinoH;  of  tliu 
rtatiicd  martyiB,  prophets,  and  holy  men,  the  lovely  calm  of  the 
marble  tombs  aroimd  tlio  chancel,  all  t<-ll  him  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  piety  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  The  very  walls  and 
etonos  seem  fresh  from  the  men  who  fought  tho  crusades  and 
bnilt  up  the  Uturgy  and  discipline  of  tlio  Church.  The  sluned 
hagiolngy  which  peoples  timt  vast  fane  from  porch  to  piTinacle, 
bringH  before  his  eyes  tho  mighty  men  of  rcli^oii  of  every  cUme 
and  age ;  ho  sees  the  Arab  chief  who  meditated  flnit  upon 
lighteonsnoflR,  aa  he  ruled  in  tho  desert  his  patriarchal  tribe,  the 
Egyptian  priest  who  organized  first  an  abstract  religion,  the 
Jewish  hero-king  with  his  lyrical  soul,  tho  Jewish  philosopher- 
king  with  his  imiv('rsal  mind,  and  tJie  Sibyls  who  represent  but 
£mly  the  religious  aspirations  of  Polytheism.  The  long  colonnadcB 
and  aislee  succeeding  like  tho  sequence  of  ages,  the  nmnifold 
chapels  and.  altars  in  due  hierarchy  and  order,  the  pictures  aud 
freecoea  and  marble  groups,  the  processions  and  the  ritual,  recall 
to  him  the  faith  of  many  differunt  ages ;  for  they  are  the  product 
of  a  hundred  worships,  of  -the  mighty  ceremonial  of  Egypt, 
of  the  joyous  grace  of  Hellas,  of  the  stately  liturgies  of  Rome. 
The  very  lamp  bnming  before  the  shnne,  the  foim  and  i^ymboUsm 
of  the  altar,  the  incense  aud  the  rubes  of  the  priest,  tho  very 
monsfcors  and  beasts  and  serpents  that  grin  or  wiitho  along  tho 
gargoyles  and  the  cusps,  all  these  recall  the  worship  of  a  thousand 
ages,  from  fetish  simpUeity  to  CathuUc  mysticism,  frcmi  the  lamb 
of  Abel  to  the  altar  of  I^an,  from  the  sacrifice  of  Klijah  to  tho 
Vestal  Qanic.  And  on  eveiy  side  in  marble  and  in  fresco  and  in 
glaSB,  tliere  beams  tint  Mother  with  her  Child,  ilumauity  \vith  ita 
fotore.  Tho  service  of  tho  day  is  opened;  with  chant  and 
anthem  and  alternate  response,  the  most  splendid  creation  of 
human  art  and  poetry  ever  brought  to  tho  kindling  of  devotion ; 
the  long-dmwn  echoes  seem  to  lingt^r  and  flutter  roimd  the  vaulta, 
ai  if  spirits  of  the  past  ramo  to  communion  wltli  the  present; 
the  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  topmost  windows  and  the  furthest 
shrines  seem  to  be  joining  in  silent  accord  with  the  notes.     The 
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peal  of  glory  and  tlio  wail  of  contrition  reaoimd  or  sob  throogh 
the  congregation ;  next  the  steady  sweep  of  the  creed,  and  the 
oxulting  peace  of  the  blcHsing.  The  whole  vision  of  Dautc,  and 
the  whole  tenderaeaa  of  Ji  Kempia,  with  the  mighty  blast  of 
)Iitton*fi  diapaaon,  ttcem  all  to  be  togcthor  transfigured  into  music. 
The  wor^ls  may  bi-  thi-  words  of  men  who  utter  they  know  not 
wliftt,  and  tliey  may  know  not  what  they  worship.  But  tlie  spirit 
of  tLc  worship  is  otcrnal;  its  form  may  easily  be  developed. 
And  he  best  feels  all  its  power  to  soften  and  to  streng^un  Hie 
soul,  to  unite  and  elevate  masses  of  mc■l^  who  can  see  m  it  the 
aooumulate<l  spirit  of  ages,  and  knows  it  to  be  the  traditional  cou- 
straotiou  of  li\uiiau  art  and  human  passion. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  iJiis  conception  of  Humanity.  From 
age  to  age  it  has  been  gatJiering  into  frenli  distinctness  and  com- 
pleteuees.  It  was  fonning  iu  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  when  tJio 
ApoKtlu  to  th^  Geutileii  first  conceived  a  religion  tliat  might 
embrace  all  uiaukind ;  to  St.  Augustine,  too.  iu  some  eeoRe.  when 
he  8aw  the  viaion  of  the  City  of  God.  It  has  been  growing  iu 
cleanieea  in  the  miads  of  great  tliiukiin;  and  groat  natures  of  every 
race  and  every  faith.  It  inspired  the  Catholic  refurmerE.  and  the 
greatest  of  the  Protestimt  refunuere  alike.  St,  Bernard,  St. 
Francis,  Puscal.  F^ni^lou,  had  some  uucouHtnouK  presentiment  of 
ik,  along  with  Zuingli,  Fox.  and  Wesley.  It  lilled  tlie  air  in  tlmt 
strange  exaltation  of  hopo  which  preceded  the  revolutioimry 
storni.  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  it  rose  suddenly  to  the  distinct^- 
iiess  of  a  religious  conception,  and  in  the  abscttco  of  all  otlior 
faith  or  conviction,  it  formed  the  real  force  of  the  hi^est  spirita 
of  the  Revolution,  of  Condorcet,  Caniot,  and  Uochc.  Since  theu 
it  has  formed  the  practical  tmconscians  religion  of  our  time;  it 
forms  the  unnttere<i  hope  of  all  earnest  reformers  and  teachers; 
and  at  this  hour  it  profonudly  coloura  tho  current  theology 
around  us. 

Tho  strength  of  the  conception,  after  all.  lies  in  this — that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  vt  perfectly  undeniable.  Xo  sane  mind  can 
disputo  that  the  siim  of  human  effort  iu  tliuught  and  act  does 
form  a  current  of  power,  practically  informing  all  our  ideaa,  and 
shaping  all  our  conduct.  That  this  great  ciu-reut  of  power  is  a 
whole  more  or  leas  homogeneous,  that  it  has  an  orderly  develop- 
ment, that  it  has  a  manifeift  destiny  of  \\»  own,  ctmnot  now  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  admits  a  Hystera  of  law  iu  tilings  social 
and  moral.  Our  live-s  are  not  given  over  to  arbitrary  chance,  nor 
our  minds  to  unlimited  caprice.  In  our  smallest  acts  and  ideas,  as 
in  our  greatufit,  we  touch  on  all  sides  on  a  composife  human 
power,  which  stretches  over  the  whole  life  of  mankind  and  its 
whole  extension  on  the  planet.  Every  sentence  that  wo  utter 
or  read  will  recall  to  us  an  accumulated  progress  of  cSurt,  a  col- 
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lective  organic  power,  developed  out  of  concerted  hunum  faculties 
and  gi\niig  to  each  huiuaii  niilt  a  HtrungUi  without  which  hi- 
vould  be  aa  the  beasts  that  poridi. 

Wc  say  tliat  this  colloctiTc  and  orpinic  power  in  a  being,  au 
orgamsni  with  every  quality  of  organic  Hfo,  And  it  ib  Bhunge  to 
hear,  iu  an  ago  which  is  fltill  supponcd  to  believe  in  a  Tiinity,  and 
at  any  rate  in  God,  that  a  being  \»  necoHsarily  a  hnmaii  being,  of 
blood  and  floflh  compiicted.  Thu  Bpiritiial  conception  of  a  being 
is  one  of  tho  grand  conceptions  in  the  progress  of  ci^'ilization 
which  mankind  owes  to  Thcologj-.  It  is  one  which  Fositivism 
most  enmestly  preserves.  Atlieiam  and  Materialism  may  shake  it, 
if  they  can,  ont  of  the  eonscinopness  of  the  race.  In  tho  mean- 
time, the  rfality  and  tlio  activity  of  thifi  ooUectivo  human  power 
•round  na.  which  sitstaini?  our  Hvch,  is  too  clear  to  be  diiiputcd, 
call  it  what  wo  ■will — ^boing,  or  power,  or  organism,  or  tendency. 
Tlif*  question  for  the  future  wliich  we  state  in,  whether  in  this 
mdiiiputablc  collective  human  power  therft  can  ever  bo  seen  by 
men  sufficient  maje«ty  to  give  centre  to  our  feelings,  such  source 
of  benefits  as  to  connnaiul  our  gratitude,  such  manifest  purpose  a<4 
lo  be  a  guide  to  our  live*. 

Frederic  Harrisjon. 


HYMNUS   KESPONSORIUS. 


T. 

"  O  CIS  te  lassnin  ?  scis  languentem  t 
lO     Lucta  contmtarifi  t 
Audin' '  Veni,  veniensque 
Pace  perfruariB.' " 

n. 

Notaa  habet,  quas  agnorim 
latum  consectatuB  ^ 
R.    **  Manus,  Plantee,  cruentatae, 
Cruentatum  Latus." 


1. 

Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  lang^d. 

Art  thou  sore  distrest  t 
*'  Come  to  Me,"  saith  One,  "  and  coming, 
Be  at  rest!" 


n. 


Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him, 

If  He  be  my  guide  ? 
"  In  His  Feet  and  Hands  are  wound-prints, 
And  His  Side." 


•  m. 

Hath  He  diadem  as  Monarch 

That  Hia  Brow  adorns  t 
"  Yea,  a  Crown,  in  very  surety, 
But  of  tiioms." 


IT. 

If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here? 
"  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 
Many  a  tear." 


■VOL.  xxvn. 


V. 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

"What  hath  He  at  last  1 
*'  Sorrow  vanquished,  labour  ended, 
Jordan  past." 

H 
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Si  receptum  BappIic&ssiiD, 
Votum  exaudirett 
R,    "  Quanquam  Tenn,  quanqnam  Ccelnm 
In  ruiiiam  iret." 

vn. 

PeisiBtentem,  perlactantem 
Certtts  est  beare  ? 
R.     "  Vates  qmsqne,  Martyr,  Virgo, 
AngeliiB,  testare  t" 


W.  E.  Gladstone. 


JVbr.,  1875. 


VI. 

If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  me, 

Will  He  Bay  me  nayt 
**  Not  till  Earth,  and  not  till  Heaven 
Pass  away." 

Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 

la  He  sure  to  bleBs  ? 
"  Angels,  Martyrs,  Prophets,  Virg^ 
Answer,  Tea  I " 


[Bj  Dr.  JoBif  MuoK  Nbalb  (No.  S54,  Hymiii 
Ancient  nnd  Modem,  Reriseduid  EnUrged); 
taken  from  the  Qreek  of  St.  Stephen  the 
Sftbftite. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  PUDLIC  SCHOOL 

EDUCATION, 

wm  sriCTAt,  umirxcR  to  nrn  ftscRxr  RBorLAnosB  of  iiu  oxrotu  \Tti> 

CAMBHIDCE   IVROOI.   E]tAm« ATmur    IB>AX1J. 


IN  tho  year  1861  her  Maje«ty  wag  jjleased  to  appoint  a  Com- 
niiafiioii  to  inquire  into  tho  luanngement  of  our  great  public 
sclioolu :  Eton,  Wiucliestcr,  Wtatminstfr,  Cliarter  Iluuse,  St.  Paul's, 
Merchant  Tailovs",  Harrow,  and  Sliruwebury.  This  Commiesioii, 
after  a  careful  rnqxiirj',  espreseed  a  strong  opiiiion  that  more  timfr 
ibould  Le  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  modeni  languages,  whilp  as 
regards  science,  they  reported  that  it  was  practically  excluded 
from  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  England. 

"  Klines  doD,"  they  say,  "  is,  in  this  res|)ect,  iiaiTOwer  than  it  waa  thrw 
centuries  a^.  whilst  mence  has  prndi^ioiisly  exleiid*-*!  her  empire,  hii» 
nplored  imnieni*e  (rfirio,  divliled  tlieni  into  pmv-ioL-os.  introdiirwl  intti 
.tkem  order  and  mct)i<K].  and  made-  them  lU'fN'Kftible  tn  all.  Thi.t  dxclusioii 
h,  in  oar  view,  a  (■Iain  defe<:t.  ancl  a  great  iirartlcal  evil.  It  narrows 
wdtily  and  injurioualy  the  mental  trainin*;:  of  the  ymng,  and  the  know- 
Inlf^,  interests,  and  piirsiiita  of  lueu  in  maturer  life.  Of  tlie  large  uuniber 
"f  men  who  have  little  aptitude  or  taste  for  litc-riUiire,  there  are  many 
■ho  have  on  aplitndo  for  sriencc,  especially  for  science  which  deals,  not 
whh  ahstraccions,  liui  with  extvnial  and  aenmlilo  objects  ;  Tinwinany  mfh 
Ihera  an)  can  nrrvcr  lie  known,  itA  long-  as  (ho  oiily  uducation  given  at 
■choots  ia  jiurely  literary,  1/ut  that  audi  cases  are  not  rare  oi-  oxce|)tionai 
can  hardly  be  dfnibte-.l  by  any  one  who  has  ol)sprved  either  boys  or  rocu. 
>'or  WDold  it  be  on  answer,  were  it  trite,  to  say,  that  such  |)er»oas  are  Kure 
to  find  their  vucaticm  Aof>ncr  or  later.  JJut  tliia  ia  not  wve.  Wo  U.'lie\'t> 
that  Diany  jjaMw  lliniujrh  life  with<mt  uweful  mental  i?m(iloy»ient,  aiiO  with- 
out  ilif*  wli<i|o!4oiue  interest  of  a  favourite  study,  for  want  of  an  cariy 
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hitruduction  to  ono  for  ■which  they  are  really  fit.  It  is  not,  however,  for 
such  coses  only,  that  an  early  introduction  to  natural  science  is  desirable. 
It  is  desirable,  suntly,  thoug'h  not  necessar}',  for  all  educated  men. 

"  To  clergymen,  and  othera  who  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the  country, 
or  who,  in  country  and  town,  are  brought  much  into  contact  with  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  an  elementary  knowlege  of  the  subject,  early 
gained,  has  its  particular  uses  ;  and  we  believe  tliat  its  value  as  a  means  of 
oijeuing  the  mind  and  disciplining  the  faculties  is  recjjgnized  by  all  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  it,  whether  men  of  business  or  of  leisure. 
It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observation,  which  in 
very  many  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accurate 
and  rapid  generalization,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment ;  it  accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect ;  it  familiarizes  them  with  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  interests  them, 
and  which  they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
corrective  for  that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened  minds, 
and  which  slu'inks  from  any  exertion  that  is  not,  like  an  effort  of  memor}', 
merely  mechanical." 

Again,  in  1808,  another  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  onr  endowed  schoolB.  This  CommisBiou 
consisted  of  Lord  Taunton,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Dr.  Hook,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Thomas 
Aeland.  Mr.  Foreter.  Dr.  Storrar,  and  others.  They  alec 
reported  in  favour  of  teaching  French  and  German  in  our 
public  schools,  and  spoke  even  more  strongly  with  reference 
to  science : — 

"Of  the  witnesses,"  they  say,  "whom  we  examined  on  this  point, 
almost  all  who  were  not  schoolniastei's  desired  the  adoption  in  schools  of 
some  brancli  of  natural  science,  though  as  a  nde  they  did  not  aim  at 
the  dejwsition  of  any  existing  subject ;  they  thought  natural  science 
should  have  ita  due  place,  without  interfering  with  the  other  studies. 
They  judged  it  desirable  for  various  reasons — as  a  means  of  cultivating 
the  faculties  of  observation ;  as  an  important  agent  in  mental  discipline ; 
as  providing  useful  knowledge,  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  life  ;  and  some  recommended  it  on  all  these  grounds. 

■'■  \Vc  cannot,"  they  continue,  "  consider  any  scheme  of  education  com- 
plete which  omits  a  subject  of  such  high  importance. 

■'  We  tlunk  it  established  that  the  study  of  natural  science  develops, 
better  than  any  other  studies,  tiie  obser^'ing  faculties ;  discipliaes  the 
intellect,  by  teaching  induction  as  well  as  deduction ;  supplies  a  usefol 
balance  to  the  studies  of  language  and  mathematics,  and  provides  much 
instruction  of  great  value  for  the  occupations  of  after-life. 

"  Nor  would  it  be  wise,  in  a  country  whose  continued  prosperity  so 
greatly  depends  on  its  ability  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  mann- 
factures,  to  neglect  the  application  of  uatiu-al  science  to  the  industrial 
arts,  or  overlook  the  importance  of  promoting  the  study  of  it,  even  in  a 
special  way,  among  its  artizans." 

I  have  quoted  these  opinions  at  length,  both  on  account  of  the 
force  and  clearness  ■with  ■which  they  are  expressed,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  weight  which  naturally  attaches  to  the  opinion  of 
the  eminent  men  who  constituted  these  Commissions. 

In  consequence  of  these  reports,  two  oiecutive  CommisBions 
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pw  imlwrqtiently  constituted.  One.  conmsting  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  hotd  Salisbun',  Lord  Colendge,  Mr.  Kuesfll  Gurnoy,  Sir 
John  Lefevre,  5fr.  C.  S.  Parker,  and  raj-eelf.  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  neven  gr**at  public  schools ;  the  other,  the  wfU-knowu 
and  littlf^  appreciated  Endowed  Schools  Coomiission.  to  reorganizu 
the  endowed  scliools.  Both  these  Commtssione  did  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  study  of  modem  languages  and  of  s>cieat;e* 
thereby  clearly  indicating  their  opinion  that,  until  now,  Koieuen 
and  modem  Iniiguagcs  have  been  unduly  neglected  in  our  public 
schools  syetem. 

Lastly,  during  the  past  Bummer.  yet  another  Couiniission,  which 
was  appointed,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  DcTonshirc,  to 
inquire  uito  the  state  of  eciontific  instruction  in  Chi»  countiy,  have 
i-eportcd  that — 

"  Thocgh  some  proffress  hna  no  doubt  been  ocbio%-pi1,  and  tliougli  there 
areftome  exre{)tioiiid  ntscs  of  great  imprc\T»ieiil,  RtlU  iin  ndequuto  ciTort 
has  Ijeen  mnUc  to  t*n])ply  the  deficiwney  oi  srieriUfic  ijislnictinn  iKiiiited 
out  by  tile  Comtni-^^i'Jtwrs  of  I?<01  aud  lXfl4.  We  are  ruinixjUe'l.  tlii-re- 
ton,  lo  rect^i-d  iwir  opiiiion  tbat  the  preisenl  ttate  uf  tKientitii:  iastruction  in 
oorachooli!  i«  extreoidy  uasHUiufiictory. 

^'  The  oinisMiutt  from  a  liberal  education  of  a  great  branch  of  IntcUotHual 
cultu]!}  is  of  it«jU  a  matter  for  perious  regret :  and,  considering  the 
increasing  imi>ortance  of  science  to  tlie  national  interests  of  the  cmuitry, 
we  cannot  but  regard  ita  almost  total  exgliudiin  from  the  training  uf  the 
apper  uid  middle  classes  a*  little  lesvf  than  a  national  inisfortuue." 

This  strong  opmiou  Is  unfortunately  only  too  clearly  justifiod 
bj-  the  evidence  they  have  collected.  The  returna  show  that  in  u 
large  unmber  of  the  endowed  schools  scionce  is  entirely  ignored, 
while  even  where  it  is  tauglit  at  all,  not  more  than  one  to  two 
houre  a  week  are  devoted  to  it.  The  Commissioners  liavo  pub- 
lished returns  from  more  thna  120  of  the  larger  endowed  schools; 
in  more  than  lujf  of  these  no  science  whatever  is  taught,  only 
thirteen  have  a  laboratory,  and  only  eighteen  possess  any  scientific 
^tpamtus.  Out  of  the  whole  iimuber.  leea  Uian  twenty  schoole 
devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  science ;  and  only  thirteen 
ittscfa  any  weight  at  all  lu  Kcientific  eiibjecta  in  the  exaniina- 
h'ons. 

Sorely,  Ii<'we7er,  no  educjition  can  be  conwdered  aa  othcr- 
thxui  inoHt  unBatisfactory  and  inconiplete.  which  leaves  one 
Bde  of  our  nature  thus  entirely  neglected.  Apart  from  moral 
canEies.  success  nr  failure  in  life  depend  as  much  on  observation 
and  on  the  power  of  weighing  evidence,  as  upon  any  other 
quality. 

My  f'bjfct,  hrtwever.  is  not  on  tho  pi-esent  occasion  to  enlarge 
en  the  advantagOH  of  Science  as  a  branch  of  Education,  nor  will 
1  dwell  on  the  practical  evil  of  our  present  ayst-eni.  We  muBt  not, 
mdeed,  altogether  overlook  this  aspect  of  the  question.     How 
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many  parentK  are  there  ■with  sons,  fine  healthy  young  men,  strong 
and  well-conducted,  having  passed  through  our  best  Bchools  with 
credit  and  care,  and  most  anxious  to  earn  an  honest  hvelihood 
for  themselves  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  father  applies 
perliaps  to  some  fiiend  who  is  engaged  in  business,  and  asks  Mm 
to  find  a  clerkship  for  his  son.  The  young  man  would  have  no 
objection  to  go  abroad ;  but  then  comes  the  question,  what  are 
hift  qualifications  t  There  are  railways  all  over  the  world,  owned 
by  English  companies,  but  the  young  man  ha»  not  the  slighteat 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  can  speak  no  foreign  language.  There 
are  gas  companies,  mines,  and  manufactories ;  but  he  is  totally 
ignorant  of  chemistry.  There  are  banks  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments; but  in  too  many  cases  he  knows  no  foreign  language, 
excepting  perhaps  a  httle  French.  English  companies  would 
natumlly  prefer  to  employ  Englishmen,  but  in  too  many  cases 
they  find  it  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  do  so.  This, 
therefore,  is  really  a  parents'  question,  and  I  would  urge  parents 
to  move  iu  the  matter.  The  present  state  of  things  really  involves 
a  great  national  loss ;  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  to  those  who  have 
moderate  means  and  large  famiUcs. 

Nor  need  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  science  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  acquirement  yf  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
usual  number  of  hours  of  study  in  English  schools  is  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  a  week ;  so  that  six  hours  devoted  to  science,  and 
a  similar  number  to  arithmetic,  would  still  leave  ample  time  for 
the  study  of  language. 

I  am  anxious  altogether  to  disclaim  making  any  attack  on  those 
eminent  and  excellent  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  great  schools.  Some  of  them  are  intimate  friends  of 
mine ;  for  many  others  I  entertain  a  profound  respect.  More- 
over, the  moral  tone  of  our  great  schools,  and  the  industrj'  which 
prevails  in  them,  are  most  creditable.  Few  men  are  harder  worked 
than  head-masters,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  could  they 
be  released  from  much  of  the  routine  work.  Again,  it  is  no  light 
or  easy  matter  to  introduce  new  studies,  and  re-arrange  school 
hours  ;  and,  however  general  may  be  the  opinion  of  enhghtened 
men  in  favour  of  more  attention  being  devoted  to  science  and 
modem  languages,  there  is  still  much  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
old  system.  Lastly,  it  must  be  said  with  regret  that  the  influence 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  greatly  increases  the  difficulty.  Far, 
then,  from  ^vishing  to  appear  as  making  any  attack  on  head- 
masters, my  hope  is  that  the  pubUc,  and  especially  those  who 
have  sons  at  these  schools,  will  support  the  head-masters  in  the 
reforms  and  changes  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  themselves  feel 
to  be  necessary. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has-mademe  specially  anxious 
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to  call  ntteiition  to  this  questiou  at  tliu  present  nioinenl.  Tlio 
CuivLTsities  of  Oxford  ami  Caiiit>ridge  bavu  i-ec'eiitly  appointed  a 
joint  Board  to  undertake  the  exomiuatiou  of  stiliools.  For  Uiis, 
uo  doubt,  the  Uuivemtius  are  ontltJud  tu  (hu  tkatikH  of  all  thosu 
nrho  lixti  uitercBted  ui  education ;  but  when  wc  l-oiuu  to  consider 
tliu  HeguIationH  ^vhich  liavo  been  adopted  by  the  lioard,  1  fear 
we  shall  liud  that  they  arc  nchtptcd  to  diBcoura^  tlie  study  of 
modtini  languages,  and  grcutly  to  iiicrfaae  the  dillicully  of  intro- 
ducing science  as  a  distiuct  branch  cf  iiistj-uction. 

The  exaininera  arc  to  award  certificates  under  tiie  foUo^ving 

iditions,  viz.: — 

*'  The  exfttniitatiifa  for  certificates  shall  include  the  following  8ubj^-t9  :— 

Ukoli'  I. 
I.  Latin. 
:f.  Greek. 
3.  French  and  German. 

Onoii*  II. 

1.  MathematJcft  (elemeotao')' 

2.  Matbematicji  (advanced). 

G«ocp  HI. 

1.  Sifiuture  knowledge. 

2.  Etigitsh. 

3.  liifltury. 

Ghoup  IV. 

1. -Natural  Philosophy  (mcchnnical  dirisiou). 
'£.  Xalurot  Philosophy  (chemical  divi^uuo). 

3.  Botany. 

4.  Physical  Geography  and  nemcntary  Geology. 


"  E^cry  candidate  sliaJI  l>e  rcjuireil  t-^'satisfy  the  (.•xamiiien*  in  at  least  four 
nUiiwt*  taken  from  not  Iws  Ihau  three  diffeivut  groujts.  Nij  candidate 
•baU  he  allowed  to  offer  itiure  than  »ix  subjo*"*.'*;  Fi-euch  or  German  may 
be  ctTered  as  a  ineparate  subject  by  a  cuudtdate  who  satisliefi  the  exaiuinero 
tu  Latin  or  Greek. 

"  Kverj'  candidate  shall  be  iet|uired  to  answer  the  qiirstiona  in  RDch  a 
manoer  rw  to  f*ati.tfy  t!ie  examiners  that  he  has  an  itdwinaic  knowledge  of 
Enfflish  grammar  and  orthoKTa|)hy." 

Now,  the  boys  coming  from  public  schools  will  ulutotit  all 
take  oa  tlirce  of  t}ie  subjects,  Latui,  Greek,  and  Aritluuetie, 
wh3c  for  the  fourth  a  great  nnmbcr  will  chooae  either  Scripture 
knowledge,  Engliali.  or  Histotj-.  Moreover,  it  is  observable 
that  the  Board  lias  laid  down  timt  Freueb  and  German  can 
only  bo  affered  ns  a  subject  by  t})oso  candidates  who  liave 
Mtifified     the    examiners    in    Latin    or    Greeks    and    al»o    tliat 
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every  cantlidate  Avill  be  required  to  show  that  he  has  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and  orthography. 
Moreover,  no  candidate  ie  to  take  up  more  than  six  eubjects. 
Now,  every  schoolmaster  will  be  anxious,  for  the  credit  of  the 
school,  to  obtain  as  large  a  proportion  of  certificates  as  possible^ 
and  under  these  circumstances  attention  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  four  subjects  taken  in.  It  soems  to  me  that  the  result  will  be 
to  discourage  the  teaching  of  French  and  German,  and  that  the 
nominal  introduction  of  science  is,  under  the  circumstances,  Uttle 
more  than  a  hollow  mockei^. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  by  some  that  it  is  better  to  know  four 
subjects  well  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  many.  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  no  one  wishes  that  boys  should  have  a  smattering 
of  any.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  few  stray  facts  of  a  subject ;  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  to  be  well  grounded  in  it.  Surely  no 
one  will  maintain  that  four  subjects  are  all  that  a  boy  need  learn 
at  school.  Let  us  suppose  he  takes  up  Latin,  Greek,  Arithmetic, 
and  Scripture  knowledge.  I  might,  of  course,  take  a  stronger 
case,  but  even  in  this  one,  which  seems  to  me  not  only  not 
improbable,  but  very  likely  to  be  the  most  usual  one,  boys  may 
obtain  University  certificates  while  they  know  nothing  of  liistory, 
nothing  of  geography,  nothing  of  any  modem  language,  or  of  any 
branch  of  science. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  "  bifurcation,"  or  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  "classical"  and  a  so-called 
"modern  side;"  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that,  except  in 
certain  cases,  as  for  instance  in  preparation  for  the  navy,  bifur- 
cation should  not  commence  until  boys  are  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
at  which  age  they  ought  to  know  at  least  one  modem  language 
besidea  EngUsh,  and  to  be  well  grounded  in  science.  So  far  from 
this  inteifering  with  classics  and  arithmetic,  I  am  persuaded 
that  both  would  profit,  by  the  variety  which  would  thus  be 
introduced. 

The  extracts  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  reportd  of  varioi» 
Commissions,  are,  as  every  one  \vjll  admit,  on  all  accounts  en- 
titled to  great  weight ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  ascertain  the  views  of  those  practically  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  education,  as  to  the  best  distribution  of  time 
among  the  principal  branches  of  knowl'edge.  With  this  view, 
I  addressed  a  circular  on  the  subject  to  the  head-masters  of 
our  seven  great  public  schools,  and  of  various  endowed  schools, 
taking,  as  fftr  as  I  could  ascertain  them,  those  ■with  eudo^vment8  of 
over  £1,000  a  year.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  have  at 
once,  and  most  courteously,  repKod,  and  their  views  are  embodied 
in  the  following  table : — 


Bvt£»eMuiei£M-»-tcsii«t«.*-w+-.»-wwtt: 


As  regnrds  the  number  of  liours  of  work  per  week  J  fuiiitd 
that,  iiicluduig^  |)mparatiim,  they  might  be  taken  at  not  \vm  thau 
thirty-eight.  Several  niowterH.  uidued,  liave  iitfurmud  mc  tlmt  thiH 
18  too  little,  but  as  m^  object  waH  to  obtain  llieir  opiniuD  as  to 
the  prnpnrtion  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  thu  priuL-ipal  subjects, 
thiH  woH  not  mntenal.  At  any  rate,  tliirty-cight  is  not  more  tluui 
the  OBual  Dumb^-r,  including  two  houn«  of  religious  tuHtructioii. 
given  on  Knndtty,  and  leaving  tliirty-Hix  hours  on  the  week-days. 

Education  may  be  divided  into  three  great  heetions,  thofic  of 
(1)  Langnago    and  Hiiftor>':    (2)  Arithmetic  and  Muthomatics; 
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(3)  Natural  Science.  For  my  preseut  purpose,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  the  classics  from  modem  languages,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  clearer  to  give  political  geography  a  separate* 
heading.  As  regards  religion,  I  was  in  some  difficulty.  One  very 
eminent  person  has  suggested  that  it  should  not  be  dealt  with  like 
any  other  subject ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  be  taught  at 
all  some  time  must  be  allotted  to  it,  and  if  I  had  omitted  it  such  a 
course  would  certainly  have  been  open  to  misconception. 

I  have  also  asked  tlie  opinion  of  some  other  gentlemen  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject :  for  instance,  the  late  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education,  Lord  Aberdare,  Dr. 
Hooker,  President  of  the  Royal,  Dr.  Allnian,  President  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  answers  show  an  amount  of 
difforeuce  of  opinion  which  I  must  confess  has  surprised  me  very 
much,  and  which  suggests  various  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry. 
The  general  result,  however,  proves  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
scientific  men  are  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to  claim  an  exorbi- 
tant share  of  time  for  science,  or  to  exclude  classics  from  our  system 
of  education,  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in  school  manage- 
ment are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  opinion  that  much  more  time 
and  attention  ought  to  be  devoted  to  science  and  modem  lan- 
guages than  is  now  the  case.* 

Under  these  cn-cumstances,  then,  I  am  most  anxious  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  those  who  hare  sons 
at  public  schools,  to  the  present  position  of  affairs ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  Commissiou  did  not,  I  think,  exaggerate  tlie  evil 
when  they  stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  science,  to  wliich  I  would  add  the  neglect  of  modem  languages, 
in  HO  many  of  our  schools,  is  "little  less  than  a  national  mis- 
fortune." 

John  Lubbock. 

*  One  or  two  oron  of  those  who  h&re  only  allotted  two  or  three  boon  to  scienoe  hftTO 
obHorTed  that  thia  in  only  intonded  to  apply  to  existing  circnmataDcea,  and  that  if  Ihoy 
wnro  commencing  dt  novo,  tbej  would  doTote  more  time  to  it. 


WESLEVAN  METHODISM,  IX  WESLEV'S  LIFETIME 

AXD  AFTER. 


(CoNtinvfd ffom  the  CoNTRurOBAKT   Review  far  December.) 


^  X)E1'0RE  leaving  the  subject  of  Methodism  os  it  was  iu 
JlJ  Wesley's  lifetime,  there  is  one  other  poiiit  whitili  claims 
distinct  notice — tlie  question  of  the  trefttment  of  WesU-y  hy  the 
Church  of  KngUnd.  One  of  the  commonest  l>elief8  now  current 
about  hi»  hi»toiy  is,  that  lit;  was  "  tbmst  oiit"  from  the  Church. 
The  rulers  of  the  CluircU  In  those  days  acted,  it  is  thought, 
witli  esttraon-liuary  bUudiiess,  and  through  tlieir  want  of  sj-nipathy 
wd  appreciation  drove  an  apostolic  man  into  reluctant  Noncou- 
formity.  \Ve  are  continually  called  upon  to  admire,  yvixh  mortifi- 
cation and  Borrow,  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Clnirch  f>f  Home, 
which  made  of  bt.  Dominic  or  St.  Iguatiut: — what  the  Church  of 
,  England  mif^jht  liavo  made  of  Wesley — the  head  of  au  order 
^devoted  to  thu  interests  of  the  Church.  There  is  eome  trutli,  no 
doubt,  but  hardly  lesR  of  error,  in  this  vi^vf  of  the  treatmeilt  of 
Wedey  by  tlie  Clmrch  of  England. 

If  the  Church  of  England  liad  bcou  wholly  different  from  what 
it  waa.  no  one  can  say  wliat  might  or  might  not  have  liappened. 
Wesley  htmaelf  wovdd  have  been  different,  to  begin  wtli,  for  he 
was  a  genuine  product  of  the  Cliurch  of  that  age.  We  can  easily 
[viah  ihot  ihe  Churcli  had  been  mon>  enlightened,  and  had  had  more 
■fervour  or  more  authority.  But  the  mlere  of  the  Church— Potter, 
GibuoD.  Sherlock,  Lowth — were  anything  but  bigoted  and  hareh 
in  their  action  towards  Wesley.  They  neither  "thrust  him  out" 
by  any  formal  net,  nor  did  anj-thing  to  wliich  such  a  phniae  could 
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be  applied.  Of  one  thing  the  student  of  Wesley's  life  will  Have 
uo  doubt — that  if  he  had  sat  in  the  seat  of  Potter  or  Gibson,  he 
would  have  been  far  less  tolerant,  far  more  imperious,  far  more 
ready  to  excommunicate,  than  either  of  these  prelates. 

We  have  seen  what  extraordinary  encouragement  was  g^ven  to 
Whitefield  wlien  a  youth,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Simi- 
larly, the  firet  Methodistic  practices  of  llorgnn  and  the  Wesleys 
received  the  cordial  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Wesley's 
mission  to  Georgia  was  no  Quixotic  adventure  of  his  own.  He 
was  picked  out  for  it  and  solemnly  sent  forth,  as  we  may  say,  by 
the  Church.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  so-called  conversion,  certainly, 
there  was  no  coldness  between  him  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Church.  After  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  Peter  Bohler,  his  own 
attitude  towards  the  Cliurch  was  altered.  He  felt  that  he  had 
had  a  truth  revealed  to  him — that  of  salvation  by  grace  and  faith, 
which  was  not  being  preached  by  the  clergj-  of  the  time,  and 
which  might  act  witli  regenerative  power  upon  the  prevailing 
ungodliness.  He  assumed  the  manner  of  a  reprover  and  in- 
structor, bcgimiing  with  William  Law,  whom  he  took  to  task  in  a 
style  which  every  one  feels  to  have  been  painfully  mibccoming. 
But  he  rightly  contended  that  what  he  was  now  preacliing  was 
good  Church  of  England  doctrine.  And  that  there  was  no  over- 
whelming prejudice  against  it  amongst  the  clergy  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1738,  the  year  of  his  conversion,  he 
preached  in  2G  different  churches  in  London.  It  is  true  that 
when  he  began  to  insist  upon  a  "  sensible  assurance  of  pardon" 
in  all  cases  of  saving  faith,  his  teacliing  waa  opposed  and 
denonnced  as  fanatical  and  dangerous  ;  and  he  himself  was 
hardly  content  unless  he  did  stir  up  opposition.  But  when  he  and 
his  brother,  in  the  October  of  that  year,  had  an  interview  wth 
Bishop  Gibson,  the  Bishop  shewed  himself  veiy  un^villing  to 
accept  any  challenge  from  them.  He  smoothed  do'wn  their 
doctrine  of  assurance  into  something  imobjectionable,  and  on 
Wesley  asking  whether  "  religious  societies  were  conventicles" 
the  Bishop  answered,  "  I  think  not,  but  I  determine  nothing,"  and 
recommended  them  to  read  the  Acts  on  the  subject  for  them- 
selves. They  requested  that  he  would  not  receive  any  accu- 
sation against  them  but  at  the  mouth  cf  two  or  three  witnesses, 
and  he  replied,  "  No,  by  no  means ;  and  you  may  have  free  access 
to  me  at  all  times." 

But  Wesley  was  now  making  it  difficult  for  the  clergj'  to  invite 
or  admit  him  into  their  pulpits.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  known 
to  them  as  an  Oxford  scholar  and' as  a  High  Churchman  of  rare 
and  primitive  devotion  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  proclaiming 
that  he  had  just  become  a  Christian  of  a  new  and  outlandish  type, 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  a  set  of  foreig^era  whom  he  himself  in 
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a  very  Bhoit  time  repudiated  and  denoiuierd  for  tlu-ir  cxtmva- 
gnnccB.  Tho  clcrpy  luiglit  hear  iff  him  and  liiw  afieociiitcs  Hpend- 
iug  the  night  at  a  religious  meeting  till  three  iii  tho  morning,  and 
then  falling  prostmto,  and  Bliouiiug  forth  ]»niiw8  to  (rod ;  of  (heir 
habitually  caetiiig  lots  to  find  imt  what  it  wan  the  Divine  will  that 
they  Bfaonld  do ;  of  their  ntfimiiug  that  the  change  which  was  to 
make  any  one  a  child  of  God  Jiot  only  took  place  in  most  caries 
enddo-uly,  but  might  be  produced  in  sleep.  They  might  learn  that 
Wesley,  »t  the  end  of  the  ytnir  1738,  liad  drawn  np  the  following 
#ct  of  questions  for  tho  Moravian  "  band  societif^'',"  *"  h*-'  asked  of 
every  member  at  the  weekly  meeting:  •■  WJiat  known  siim  have 
yon  committed  sinoGonrlaetmpoting'?  What  temptations  have  you 
inpt  with  *  How  w<'rc  yon  delivered  f  What  have  yo^l  thotight, 
•aid,  or  done,  of  which  yon  doubt  whetlier  it  be  siu  or  not  i  Ilave 
you  nothing  you  demre  to  keep  secret?*'  Wefllej''8  language, 
flftvr  bt-comiug  a  disciplu  of  Peter  BnMer,  did,  as  we  kiiow> 
"shock  "some  of  his  most  religious  and  warm-hearted  friends — 
his  brother  CliarUft.  Broughton,  Hor\'ey,  and  others.  Already 
revivalist  scenes  and  miraculous  cures  were  heginniiig  to  be 
talked  of.  In  March.  1730.  AVesIey  was  in  a  house  at  Oxl'ord. 
uguiag  about  justification  ;— 

Hli)  the  uiid:*t  of  tlie  distmto,"  Le  wi'itcs,  "James  Munrs's  wiFu 
beean  to  In;  Ui  ]'aiii.  I  itrityetl  with  her  when  Mr.  Wasbiiiy;tuii  was  gone, 
uiu  then  wo  wuut  down  to  siitter  Ttitniias's.  In  the  way  Mi's.  Moars'a 
KRODy  9u  iiicreitsed  th»t  elie  could  jiot  avoid  erj'ing  eut  aloud  iu  the  street. 
With  much  difficulty  we  ^A  her  t<.'  Mrs.  SLrteve's,  wtieu  Gud  heard  us  and 
seat  hur  [gidritual]  Ueliveratii-e.  Tresieutly,  Mrs.  SUrieve  tVll  iiitd  o  stnuig© 
aguny,  butli  of  iMxIy  uiid  uiuid  ;  ttr  ItL-t'li  jjiuMfhud  tayvtlicr.  \:vt  knees 
smote  tacL  other,  suid  Iier  whole  body  IreiiiLli'd  exoeediugly.  AVe  {.'raywl 
OOt  and  withia  an  heur  t-Uc  »tfjrm  ceased,  aud  nAus  now  eujoyt>  u  sweet 

Tlie  indictment  on  Wesley's  bt-lialf  against  tho  bishops  a.ud  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  iu  tliat  an  evaiigelist  thus  suddenly  traus- 
formed,  vehemently  denonneing  the  Cliristianity  by  which  he  had 
acquired  respect  and  honour  in  the  Cliurch,  having  done  nothing 
as  yet  to  prove  his  sanity,  but  exhibiting  mauy  plain  syinptoras  of 
being  over-excited,  was  not  bd  welcomed  by  the  London  clergy 
aa  to  be  invited  to  preach,  in  the  early  part  of  1739.  in  more  than 
fuurofthe  Loudon  churches.  This  want  of  confidence  on  th« 
part  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  now  thus  rendered  :  "Priesta  and 
Th(-ir  parasites  gagged  him  in  the  metropolis."  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  were  relating,  for  the  encouragement  of  tlie  clergy, 
how  Whitefield  liad  allowed  himself  to  be  pnehod  by  ft  crowd  into 
the  pulpit  fjf  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster,  and  hnd  preached  iu 
deiiance  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens;  and  how  (Jliarlea 
Wesley,  having  been  refused  iH^riuissiou  to  preach  in  Bloomsbury 
Church,  had  been  active  enough  to  secure  the  pulpit  before  tha 
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incumbent,  who  had  intended  to  preach  hiniBclf,  and  who  eat 
astonished  below.  At  this  veiy  time  intei^-iews  took  place  be- 
tween the  Weeleys  and  the  higher  dignitanea  of  the  Church,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Charles  Wesley  in  liis  jouinuL  Ou 
the  2l8t  February  he  and  his  brother  called  on  Archbishop  Potter, 
who  had  previously  been  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  archbishop 
shewed  them  great  affection ;  spoke  mildly  of  Whitefield;  cautioned 
them  to  give  no  more  umbrage  thau  necesearj',  to  forbear  ex- 
ceptional phrases,  and  to  keep  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
They  told  him  they  expected  persecution,  but  would  abide  by  the 
Church  till  her  articles  and  homihes  were  repealed.  Thoy  then 
went  on  to  see  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  denied  that  he  had 
condemned  them  or  even  heard  much  about  them.  Wliitefield's 
journal,  he  said,  was  tainted  with  enthusiasm,*  though  Whitefield 
himself  was  a  pious,  well-meaning  youth.  He  warned  them 
against  antinomianism  and  dismissed  them  kindly. 

On  April  2nd  in  this  year,  Wesley,  following  the  example  of 
Whitefield,  began  out-door  preaching.  Hie  position  was  now  a 
very  curious  one.  He  entirely  beheved  that  his  commission  to 
preach  depended  on  his  ordination  as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  but  his,  he  thought,  was  an  exceptional  case ;  "  I  look 
upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish  ;"  and  he  would  preach  and  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments  wherever  he  pleased.  He  expected 
peraeciition,  and  certainly  did  his  best  to  provoke  it.  But,  strange 
as  it  seems,  he  was  never  the  object  of  any  formal  ecclesiastical 
ceiiBure.  There  was  never  a  time  when  all  the  churches  in 
England  were  actually  closed  to  him.  To  be  excluded  from 
churches  meant,  with  him,  not  to  be  free  to  preach  in  any  church 
at  whose  doors  he  might  choose  to  knock.  "  If  they  do  not  ask 
me  to  preach  in  their  churches,  Hiey  are  accomitable  for  my 
preaching  in  tlie  fields."  His  out-door  preaching  began  at 
Bristol,  although,  for  a  time  at  least,  he  had  liberty  to  preach  in 
Clifton  Church.  Here  also  occurred  the  bodily  convulsions  which 
brought  discredit  upon  the  beginnings  of  Methodism.  On  June 
25th,  Whitefield  wrote  to  Wesley,  "I  cannot  think  it  right  in  you 
to  give  so  much  encouragement  to  those  convulsions  which  people 
have  been  thrown  into  under  your  ministry.  Were  I  to  do  so,  how 
many  would  cry  out  eveiy  night !"  It  is  remarkable  that,  with 
regard  to  these,  both  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley,  men  of  far 
more  excitable  natures,  were  saner  than  John  Wesley.  Charles 
Wesley  stopped  the  fits  by  threatening  to  have  any  one  who  fell 
into  them  carried  out.  But  his  brother  prayed  over  them,  and 
treated  them  as  couflicts  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  evil 
one.     But   through  all  these  irregularities  Wesley  retained  his 

•  Wealoy  himself  used  the  word  "  cnthasiasm  "  an  one  of  reproach.  It  meant  hot- 
headed fanaticism.  - 
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rights  ni*  n  clcrgymau  mUi>in.bL*d.  In  tTio  yt-iir  1717.  a  complnint 
TnuiTDado  toBishnp  Gibson  by  tlio  churchwaidons  of  St.  Uarthn- 
lomew*«.  .SmillificUl,  that  Wesley  was  ftUowud  by  t!ie  rector  to 
prearh  very  frequently  in  the  church.  The  biahop  replied, 
"  What  wnuld  you  havu  mu  do  ?  1  have  no  right  to  liinder  him, 
Mr.  Wesley  is  a  clergyman,  regularly  ordoinod.  and  under  no 
ecclewai'tical  ci-nsiirp."*  His  elder  bruther  Samuel,  who  died  in 
1731K  -writing  to  tlieir  mother  a  few  days  before  his  death,  ctc- 
prcBsed  "HIb  grcni  grief  at  what  he  regarded  as  the  Rchisinatical 
proceciHngs  of  John  and  CharloH.  "As  I  told  Jack,  I  am  not 
afraid  the  Ohnreh  should  cxcomniimioate  him  (discipline  is  at  too 
low  an  ebb),  but,  that  ho  should  cxconimnnieate  the  Church.  It 
is  pTftty  nrar  it.  .  .  .  He  only  who  ndetb  the  madneaR 
of  the  people  can  stop  thorn  from  being  a  formed  sect."  ^Voaley 
grcup  more  and  more  confident,  as  he  saw  the  fmil  of  his  preaching, 
that  ft  Bpeeial  call  from  God  placed  him  »itpra  disniiUnam.  A  boolc 
which  happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  in  January  174(i,  supplied  lum 
with  a  theory  which  suited  the  exigencies  of  hia  position,  and  by 
which  ho  justified  his  Bubsequcnt  proceedings.  This  was  I^rd 
King's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and 
Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;"  from  which  Wesley  learnt  that 
"bishops  and  presbyters  are  essentially  of  one  order."  Thence- 
forth he  asBUined  that  according  to  the  usage  of  the  primitivi' 
Cbnrch  he,  being  a  regularly  ordained  presbyter,  was  also  a 
bishop,  and  was  within  hia  rights  in  performing  the  functions  of  a 
bishop.  In  this  peranaaion.  he  gave  formal  ordiiiati<»n  to  several 
of  his  preachers.  There  was  a  certain  middle  period  of  hia  Kfe, 
at  which  there  are  BjTnptomf?  that  his  mind  was  wavering  about 
the  possibility  of  remaining  a  member  of  the  Church  ;  but  the 
iafluonccs  which  held  him  tied  to  the  Church  prevailed,  and  he 
became  increasingly  emphatic  in  deprecating  sepamtion.  And 
such  was  the  respect  which  his  character  insiHred,  and  snch  the 
vahie  set  by  Churchmen  upon  his  avowed  and  resoluto  Toiyiam, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  he  had  more  invitations  to  preach 
in  churches  tlian  ho  could  accept.  In  1775,  he  preached  a  sermon 
in  Bethnal  Green  (^urch,  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
•oldiers  killed  in  America,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  apeak  in 
a  itrongly  auli-dcmocratic  vein  upon  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  which  he  specially  prepared  for  publication.  In  1781,  holding 
his  Conference  at  Leeds,  he  preached  in  the  parish  chnrch.  and. 
with  tlie  aasistiinco  of  ten  other  clergjTnen,  administered  the 
Lord's  Slipper  to  l.IOO  communicants.  Two  instances  will 
iHnstrate  the  courtesy  shown  towards  him  by  some,  at  le.ist,  of 
tb»biiilio[ts.  In  1777,  he  met  Biahop  Lowth  at  dinner  at  the  house 
oft  tiiend.  The  bishop  refused  to  sit  above  Weeley  at  the  table, 
mying.  "Mr.  We«ley,  may  I  bo  found  at  your  feet  in  another 
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world !"  At  Exeter,  in  1782,  he  dined  on  Sunday  by  the  bishop's 
invitation  at  the  palace,  meeting  five  clergymen  and  four  alder- 
men. 

Bishops  and  clergymen,  no  doubt,  denounced  "Wesley  and  the 
Methodists  in  opprobrioxis  language,  and  clergymen  were  fomid 
amongst  the  magistrates  who  tried  to  stop  Wesley's  preaching, 
and  even  amongst  the  mobs  which  assailed  him  with  brutal 
personal  violence.  But  abusive  language  was  then  too  common. 
Those  who  had  been  friends  together  as  converted  cliildren  of 
God,  when  they  fell  out  would  easily  charge  each  other  with 
every  fault.  When  Wesley  imputes  to  such  a  man  as  liis  old 
friend  Gambold  "  a  calm,  deUberate  lie,"  it  makes  a  more  pain- 
ful impression  than  when  Lavington  or  Warburton  inveighs 
coarsely  against  the  Methodist  fanaticisms.  The  mobs  needed 
a  police  to  repress  them ;  but  the  police  would  have  interfered, 
in  tlie  same  interest  of  order,  with  Wesley's  outdoor  preacliing. 
As  it  was,  AVhitefield  and  Wesley  thrust  themselves  amongst 
hoUday-making  crowds,  and  corn-ted  the  rude  assaults  from  which 
they  sometimes  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  evangel- 
ists were  ambitious  to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  the  mobs  were  as 
ready  for  the  worrying  of  a  preacher  as  for  an  election  riot.  If 
a  clergyman  allowed  himself  to  hoxmd  on  a  mob,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  we  are  ashamed  of  the  clergyman,  but  we  do  not 
dignify  his  conduct  by  the  title  of  ecclesiastical  persecution. 

But  did  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  may  be  asked,  exert  sucli  a 
moral  control  over  its  founders  of  orders  as  kept  them  loyal  and 
obedient?  Has  it  not  therefore  done  in  repeated  instances  what 
the  Church  of  England  failed  to  do  with  Wesley  ?  True,  it  is 
conceivable,  as  I  have  admitted,  that  the  Church  of  England 
might  have  been  a  different  kind  of  mother,  and  Wesley  a 
different  kind  of  son.  But  when  we  look  at  the  actual  belia^-iour 
of  Wesley,  and  of  the  Church  authorities  of  liis  time,  we  see  on 
their  part  a  tolerance  almost  surpassing  belief,  and  in  liim  a 
tempered  but  self-confident  energy,  which  any  attempt  to  coerce 
him  would  have  driven  off  into  declared  secession.  ^Vhilst  with 
Charles  Wesley,  as  he  professed,  the  Church  of  England  was  first., 
and  Methodism  second;  John  AVesley  often  avowed  that  the 
Cliurch  was  little  to  him,  compared  with  Methodism,  or  "the 
saving  of  souls."  The  Church,  if  it  had  not  spiritual  force  enough 
to  secure  his  enthusiastic  service,  scarcely  took  a  step  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  as  he  pleased.  He  had  as  much  i-eason  to  com- 
plain of  King  George  as  of  the  bishops.  Charles  Wesley  said 
truly  at  the  end  of  his  life,  "  The  bishops  have  let  us  alone  for  these 
fifty  years."  To  magnify  the  occasional  misconduct  of  a  parish 
clergyman  into  persecution  by  the  Church,  and  by  this  plea  to 
justify  threats  of  secession  and  acts  which  prepared  for  it,  is  like 
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awuming  that  the  oppositioa  aud  annoyance  enooniitered  by  the 
cour&f*coua  advoeato  of  an  nnpopiilar  cause  wouM  juHtify  him  ia 
promotiDg  a  rt-bollion  agninfll  thu  State. 


Having  emlcnvoiired  to  give  the  reader  ROtne  help  in  uiider- 
iding  the  influoncea  to  which  WeslevAn  Mrthodism  owed  ita 
rig^,  and  to  clear  its  early  hiRtory  from  cert-iin  prevalent  mia- 
conceptions,  I  go  on  to  inquire  what  Srethodiffm  has  become  since 
Wesley's  death. 

I-et  ns  Tec*!!,  for  the  Bake  of  comparison,  tho  distinguiBhung 
characteristics  which  John  Wesley  strove  to  irapress  iipon  hie 
iciety,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  judged  it  worth  while  to 
establish  it.  There  is  no  dilBeulty,  I  may  observe,  in  asceitainiug 
Wesley's  views,  although  it  is  important  to  note  with  discrimina- 
tion to  what  periods  of  hi«  life  (1703 — 1791)  they  belong.  He  was 
always  plain-spoken  and  pueitive.  and  his  journals,  his  correspon- 
dence, his  sermons,  and  the  miimtea  of  his  Confereneee,  form  a 
groat  Riort>hou84i  of  his  opinions.*  I  collect  a  decade  of  such 
'.IiaractoristicB.  If  I  do  nut  include  iu  these  the  preaching  of 
'viKTttion  by  fait.li,  and  of  the  nevessity  of  holinoss,  and  of  the 
duty  of  wi'king  to  save  euuK  it  is  hccauBe  tmch  doctrine  is  not 
peculiar  to  Muthodism ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
tliat  these  ideaa  held  primary  places  in  ^Vealey's  own  Uionghte 
and  in  his  eonstant  teaching. 

1.  Field-preaching.  This  waa  associated  with  the  very  begin- 
ning of  Methodism,  and  Wesley  continued  to  practise  it  to  tlie 
laat  and  t«  set  a  high  vahie  on  it.  AVhenever  tlio  '•  work  of 
God  "  was  flagging,  one  of  his  first  prescriptions  waa  "  Preaoh 
abroad  as  mncli  as  possible."  It  wafl  this  tliat  '*did  the  execution," 
Ihls  that  the  devil  naturally  did  not  love.  In  a  Conference  minnte. 
published  in  1703,  he  saj-s  to  liia  preachers : — 

"The  gpontwt  hindmnre  to  field -prcRchinjf  is  to  he  flrpfictexl  from  the 
rich,  or  cowanlly,  or  Iiuty  Methotlista.  But  regard  thi'm  not,  neither 
fttewarda,  loadora,  nor  pouple.  Whenever  the 'weather  will  permit,  go  out 
in  (JtjJ'a  name  into  the  most  puhUe  plnces,  and  call  all  to  repent  and  believe 
Ibe  C«rpel." 

In  the  following  year  he  writes : — 

"I  do  not  find  any  p^reat  increav  of  rbe  w-M-k  of  Co.1  without  field- 
preaHiinjr.  If  ever  tbiB  w  laid  aside  I  expect,  the  whole  work  will  (^dually 
ifieaway." 

*  t  bkir^  IxtoB  mncli  indtbtvil  Xq  tli4  Rev,  l^  TT^rman'*  ■<  \At»  of  Jolia  WriJoy  "  fto<] 
"Oifonl  HMbofHatB,"  bBoks  vUeb,  wttb  «<m8id?nib!i<  finp^rriKlJOiaB,  vr*  full.  Utwrini, 
•adbUr, 
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2.  Itinerancy.  The  continual  mo'ving  oi  preacliers  from  place 
to  place  was  8C  csticutial  a  part  of  Wesley's  scheme  that  in  the 
deed  which  gave  a  legal  Htatus  and  rights  to  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference he  inserted  a  clanso  forbidding  the  Conference  to  allow  a 
preaclier  to  occupy  a  chapel  for  more  than  three  years  in 
Bucceeeion.     lie  writes  in  17 5G: — 

"  I  know,  were  I  myself  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place,  I 
shoiiUl  preacli  both  myaeU  and  most  of  my  congregation  asleep.  Nor 
can  I  ever  believe  it  was  ever  the  will  of  our  Lord  that  any  congregation 
should  have  one  teaclier  only.  We  have  found,  by  long  and  constant 
experience,  that  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  beat." 

Again,  in  1774: — 

"While  I  Uve  itinerant  preachers  shall  bo  itinerants.  ...  I  have 
too  much  regard  both  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  preachers  to  let  them 
be  confined  to  one  place  any  more." 

And  in  1788  :— 

"  For  fifty  years  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  the  itinerant  plan,  the 
last  year  most  of  all ;  it  must  not  be  altered  till  I  am  removed,  and  I  hope 
it  will  remain  till  our  Lord  comes  to  reign  upon  earth." 

3.  Perfectionism.  What  Wesley  meant  by  preaching  "  Cliristian 
perfection"  was  not  merely  that  Christians  ought  to  aim  at  per- 
fection,— which  all  admit, — but  that  perfection  is  attainable  in 
this  life,  and  was  actually  given  instantaneously  to  many  members 
of  his  societies.  Hardly  anything  was,  to  him,  more  characteristic 
of  Methodism  than  tliis  assertion ;  and  no  disenchantments  would 
induce  him  to  suiTcnder  it.  In  1760,  Wesley  examined  a  number 
of  Methodists  at  Otley,  in  Yorkshire,  who  professed  to  be  entirely 
sanctified.  He  questioned  them  one  by  one,  and  of  the  majori^ 
of  them  he  writes  :  "  Unless  they  told  wilful  and  deliberate  lies,  it 
was  plain — (1)  that  they  felt  no  inward  ein  ;  and  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  committed  no  outward  sin;  (2) . That  they  saw 
and  loved  God  every  moment ;  and  prayed,  rejoiced,  and  gave 
thanks  evennore ;  (3)  That  they  had  constantly  as  clear  a  witness 
from  God  of  eanctification  as  they  had  of  justification."  This 
"  glorious  work  of  sanctification"  spread  through  the  other  societies, 
filling  Wesley  with  joy  and  hope.  In  1762,  he  affirms  that 
"believers  cannot  be  prevented  from  growing  dead  and  cold, 
but  by  keeping  up  in  them  an  Jiourly  expectation  of  being  per- 
fected in  love  :"  in  1765,  "  ^Vherever  Christian  perfecrion  is  little 
insisted  on,  be  the  preachers  ever  so  eloquent,  there  is  little 
increase,  either  in  the  numbers  or  the  grace  of  the  hearers."  In 
1767,  he  tells  his  brother  that  he  had  formerly  thought  that  one 
who  had  attained  instantaneous  sanctification  could  not  fall,  but 
that  he  is  now  convinced  of  his  mistake.  Otherwise  his  view  of 
the  matter  remained  the  same  as  before. 
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4.  Hostility  to  Calvinism.  In  the  Conference  of  177i),  it  was 
pronoTincod,  that  "  Calvinistn  !u»J  been  tliy  grand  hiudraucc  of 
the  work  of  God,"  and  the  preachers  were  rwjwested  "  not  to 
imitate  tlio  Calviuiflt  prf;airhprs  in  screaming,  allegorizitig,  and 
boasting;  but  to  visit  as  diligently  as  tliey  did,  to  answor  all 
their  objections,  to  advise  the  JMethodistfl  not  to  hoar  them,  to 
pray  constantly  and  carneRtly  tlmt  God  would  st^p  tlie  plague." 
A  Bomewhat  U^nger  extract,  froin  a  letter  \\nitten  in  177S  (ago  75). 
will  ehow  Wesley's  feeling  on  this  subject  Speakiag  of  Dissent. 
he  Bays: — 

Calviniifiii  is  uoL  l.tie  4iiiti[H-l :  iiuy  it  i-*;  furtlii;r  from  it  tliaii  ni[)!4t  nf  tho 
_  lous  [  hear  at  tlie  eburcli.  TliuHt!  an*  vciv  friMpmiitly  umtvtiiign'lical, 
Irat  they  are  not  aaU-evaiigrclical.  Few  of  tlio  Methodiftts  niv  now  in 
danger  of  imbibiug  error  froiu  the  l.'hmvli  iiiiniftloi-s ;  but  thoy  are  in  pi'uxxt 
■huiger  of  imbibing'  the  grand  error,  Oalvioism.  from  somo  of  the  Dtmseiit- 
iog  minixterx,  i'vrhaps  tliuu5ands  have  done  it  iilneody  ;  moat  of  whom 
have  drawn  Luck  to  perilitioa.  1  see  mure  instances  of  this  than  any  one 
vise  run  do  ;  awl,  ou  thi»  ground  also,  exburt  all  wlio  would  kuvn  to  the 
&[«tbu<li8t(4,  and  from  Ualviiii»ui,  to  tjo  to  the  church,  and  uot  to  the  meet- 
iag-.  But  to  Bf>e»k  fiieely :  I  myself  Ond  more  life  iu  llie  Uhnrch  prayers 
than  in  any  foniial  oxtenijiorary  prayers  of  Diasfutcrs.  Xay,  I  find  mure 
profit  in  Bermous  on  either  g'x^d  tempers,  or  good  works,  than  in  what  are 
TnlgaHy  called  gospel  sermonv.  The  term  han  now  betx^me  a  mere  cant 
Word ;  I  wish  none  of  our  society  would  ode  it.  Let  but  a  jiert  eelf- 
'•uflicient  Auiiual,  that  bath  neither  Sfuunuior  grace,  bawl  out  nouiethiug 
about  Christ,  or  Ili»»  bhjud,  or  juHtificdR^  by  faith,  aud  hi»  hearers  cry 
■Mlt  'What  a  fine  ^ro**iJeI  sermon  t'  Sn'rrfy  ilie  Methodists  have  not  eo 
Iraroed  Chrttt!    SVe  Know  no  gospel  without  salvatJoa  from  »in." 

But  the  most  aiguificant  proof  of  Wesley's  detestation  of  CbI- 
viniam  \nia  that  tho  monthly  magazine  wliich  ho  began  in  1777 
bure  to  the  end  of  hia  life,  and  justified  by  ita  contents,  the  con- 
trovorsial  namo  of  the  Arminian  Magazine. 

5.  Bodily  asceticism,  i  need  not  add  much  to  the  illustra- 
tioDS  ^ven  iu  my  former  article  of  the  ^-ital  importonce  wliich 
Wc«ley  nttaclied  to  fasting  afld  early  rising.  He  bad  no  wish 
indeed  to  hurt  the  body;  ho  thought  these  practices  as  useful  for 
bodily  as  Ibr  spiritual  health,  and  certainly  longevity  appears  to 
have  becD  very  common  among  tho  early  Mothodiatfl.  When  he 
funnd,  in  1.784,  that  the  five  o'clock  preaching  had  been  discon- 
tinoed  at  Cluster,  becatiae  tlie  people  would  not  attend  in  winter 
at  BO  early  an  hom-,  ho  exclaimed  that  the  ftlethodiata  were  a 
fallen  people  ;  and  he  called  on  the  preachers,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  arouse  tlitniselvea  "  to  connnce  tlicm  that  are  fallen^  and  ex- 
hort them  instantly  to  repent,  and  do  the  first  works;  this  in 
particular — riaing  iu  tho  morning — without  which  neither  their 
■oula  nor  bodies  can  long  remain  in  health."  The  **  work  of 
God,"  he  coutiatially  testiGed,  coiJd  not  be  advanced  bypreaching 

jtbout  faating.    In  additiou  to  the  Friday  fast,  wliich  he  never 
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ceased  to  lufriBt  upon,  he  "was  accustomed  to  order  occaaional 
days  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  hie  societies. 

6.  Attendance  on  ordinances.  It  was  pecuhar  to  Methodism 
that  Wesley  not  only  affirmed  as  strongly  as  any  Churchman  the 
necessity  of  tlie  means  of  grace,  but  sought  strenuously  to  make 
an  amount  of  attendance  on  services,  unknown  in  that  age, 
the  actual  rule  of  his  societies.  The  services  in  his  preacliing- 
houscs  were  to  be  an  addition  to  the  observances  which  most 
zealous  Churchmen  would  have  recommended.  "  If  the  morn- 
ing preaching  bo  given  up  while  I  am  aUve,"  he  wrote  in 
1784,  "what  must  it  be  when  I  am  gone?  Give  up  this,  and 
MethodisTu  too  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  sect,  only  distinguished 
by  some  opinions  and  modes  of  worship."  He  had  previously 
said  in  1764,  "  Whenever  the  Methodist  preachers  or  people  leave 
off  the  morning  preaching,  they  will  soon  sink  into  nothing,"  In 
1788,  lie  printed  a  sennou  on  the  "  Duty  of  Constant  Communion," 
in  which  he  urged  that  all  Cliristians  should  receive,  not  fre- 
qu^ntly,  but  constantly.  "  Let  every  one,  therefore,  who  has  either 
any  desire  to  please  God,  or  any  love  of  his  own  soul,  obey  God, 
and  consult  the  good  of  his  own  soul,  by  communicating  every 
time  ho  can,  like  the  firat  Cliristians,  Avith  whom  the  Christian 
sacrifice  was  a  constant  part  of  the  Lord's  Day  service."  ^^^len 
the  City  Road  Chapel  was  opened,  in  1776,  the  Holy  Communion 
was  administered  regularly  once  a  week. 

7.  Simphcity  in  dress  and  expenditure.  On  this  head,  AVeeley's 
injunctions  and  remonstrances  grow  in  urgency  as  his  years 
lengthened.  In  1760  he  wrote  a  paper  entitled  "Advice  to  the 
Methodists  with  regard  to  Dress,"  containing  rules  which  to  a 
considerable  extent  he  actually  enforced. 

"Wear  no  gold,  no  pearls,  or  precious  stones ;  use  no  curling'  of  hair  ; 
buy  no  velvets,  no  silka,  no  fine  linen ;  no  superfluities,  no  mere  oma- 
ments,  though  ever  so  much  in  fashion.  ...  I  do  not  advise  women 
to  wear  rings,  earrings,  necklaces,  lace,  or  niffles.  Neither  do  I  advise 
men  to  wear  coloured  waistcoats,  shining  stockings,  glittering  or  costly 
buckles  or  buttons,  either  on  their  coats  or  in  their  sleeves,  any  more  than 
gay,  fashionable,  or  expensive  perukes.  It  is  true,  these  are  little,  very 
little  things:  therefore,  they  are  not  worth  defending ;  therefore,  give 
them  up,  let  them  drop,  throw  them  away  without  another  word." 

He  accordingly  insifited  on  women  being  expelled  from  the 
societies  if  they  would  not  give  up  the  wearing  of  ruffles.  One 
of  his  sei-mons  is  "  On  Dress."  But  in  another,  '*  On  Obedience 
to  Pastors,"  ho  speaks  still  more  solemnly. 

"  Do  you  then  take  my  advice  (I  ask  in  the  presence  of  (Jod  and  all 
the  world)  with  regard  to  dress?  I  published  that  advice  above  thirty 
years  ago;  I  have  repeated  it  a  thousand  times  since.  .  .  Haveyoa 
taken  this  advice?  Ilave  you  all,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  laid  aside  all  those  needless  oraaments  which  I  particxilariy 
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objected  toV  Aro  yuu  all  (.■xemiilarilji-  plain  in  your  apparel  :  tia  piuiti  aa 
Qualiers  («•'»  callt^  or  Momviaus?  If  uot.  if  you  an*  still  druKeKHl  like 
f hft  ^neralit y  '>f  jvopk-  oi  your  <>\m  i-aiik  aitd  forttuie,  you  detlaro  frauVly 
I')  aJJ  tba  world  ihitl  y<ni  will  not  ol»ey  iJwin  that  are  over  you  in  the  lyira. 
Jftra  "Itxlare  in  ojn-u  tlntiaiiw  of  God  and  man,  that  yii  will  nai  mbtiut 

Mpursr/jv.*  lo  thrrn.  Maiiy  <»f  yon  cany  your  sius  'Hi  j'onr  forehead,  ojtonly, 
jMUl  tlio  f at-c  ijf  tKc  fltui.     Ymi  hardVn  y«nr  heart.n  agaiiiHt  iitstniction 

'^Sl^siust  conriorion.  .  .  If  all  other  l^xts  wercrilcDt,  tlii.^ittc-nou^^h: 
'Sn^it  yourselves  to  rhcm  that  are  over  yon  in  the  Lord.'  I  bind  this 
Bpon  yoin-  roriscienc*-.'*  in  ihu  wii^Iit  of  Goti.  You  cannot  l>e  clear  before 
(iod.  nntt^i^o  you  thmw  usiilc  all  noedless  ornament!*,  in  otter  defiftnco  of 
that  tyrant  of  iacAn,  fiwhion." 

And  this  Btriiigency  nbont  drese  was  only  a  part,  of  a  general  mlc 
as  to  expenditure  which  "Wesley  made  vigorous  attempts  to 
enforce  throiighijiit  his  societies.  He  ■ftnslied  to  constrain  all 
Methodists,  if  he  could,  to  act  as  he  tUd  with  regard  to  money. 
Instead  of  juereasiug  his  ex[>euditurc',  wlit-u  he  received  more,  he 
gare  away  mure.  Ue  had  au  extreme  fear  of  the  anti-religious 
inflaeuce  of  riches,  and  regarded  it  a«  n  misfurtuue  which  could 
not  he  heljjed,  that  the  MuthodiKt  virtues  uf  indtistry  and  fm- 
gality  causi'd  an  increase  of  wealth  which,  if  spent,  must  be 
deadly  to  MutliodiKt  piety.  There  was  but  one  remedy,  tliat 
the  whole  increment  shoultl  Ue  given  away.  "  I  charge  you,  in 
in  the  name  of  God,  do  not  increase  your  Bubprfanee  !  "  Voluntary 
poverty  was,  according  to  the  founder's  idea,  to  be  one  of  the 
featarea  of  the  ^[ethodii^t  role. 

8.  Society  meeting*).  It  was  a  fixed  ordinance  of  Mctliodism 
that  the  momlrt'ra  shnuld  attend  the  appointed  meetings,  or  ceaiie 
to  be  members.  Membership  was  conferred  by  the  quarterly 
ticket,  and  this  ticket  was  only  given  to  those  who  regidarly 
attended  their  •*  classes." 

3.  Absolute  government,  Wesley  was  pcrfcclly  frank  in 
asBerting  his  own  absolute  authority  over  his  society.  From  Jiim 
the  power  of  govenmicnt  descended.  Ue  chose  and  dismissGd 
prvachers  and  stewards ;  he  or  hie  delegate,  tlie  preacher,  chose 
and  dismissed  the  class-leaders,  and  gave  the  members*  tickets. 
The  final  appeal  was  to  him,  Hud  from  him  there  was  none.  lie 
look  occasion  to  explain  from  time  to  time  that,  though  he  in- 
nted  ministers  and  preachers  to  a  yearly  Conference,  it  was  only 
that  be  might  avail  himself  of  their  advice. 

**  I  choao  to  exercise  tho  power  which  God  bad  g^ren  mo  In  this  manner, 
WTih  to  avoid  ostentation,  and  jyeiitly  to  haWtuato  the  peoplo  to  oltey  Iliem 
when  T  should  he  taken  from  tlieir  head.  Btit  as  long  as  I  remam  with 
tluin,  tlie  ftindamrntfil  nilr  of  MctliodiHin  remains  inviolate ;  ns  long  as  any 
prearher  joins  with  me, he  is  to  Ixj  din-ited  hv  nio  in  bis  work."  (January, 
1780.) 

**  As  long  aa  I  live,  the  ixioplo  shall  have  no  shora  in  diooslng  either 
•tewarda  or  loaders  among  the  Metbodista.  We  haw  not.  and  never  had, 
any  mich  cnstom.  We  are  no  republicans,  and  never  intend  to  be." 
(Juiiai7, 1790.) 
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The  pivaching-houses  or  cbnpels  fomied  the  property  basis  on 
which  the  legal  coustitution  of  Methodism  was  erected.  After 
tlic  death  of  the  two  "VVosleys  and  their  fncnd  Grimshaw,  the 
i-liapcls  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  such  persona 
as  might  be  appointed  at  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people 
<;alled  Methodists,  pro^nded  that  the  said  persons  preached  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  contained  m  Wesley's  *'  Notes  on  the 
Xcw  Testament,''  and  in  liis  four  volumes  of  sermons.  But  what 
was  the  "Conference?"  In  order  to  give  this  body  a  legal  status, 
Wesley  executed  in  1784  a  Deed  of  Declaration,  defining  the  Con- 
ference, and  fixing  its  powers.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  hundred 
preachers,  who  were  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body. 
Tlie  "legal  hundred"  were  made  the  sovereign  oligarchy  of 
Methodism,  and  charged  with  all  the  powers  wliich  Wesley  him- 
j^clf  exercised. 

10.  Adhesion  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  groat  majority 
of  the  Methodists  in  Wesley's  time  were  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  and  it  was  hie  design  that  by  remaining  in  it 
they  should  be  as  a  leaven  to  the  whole  body.  He  constantly 
affirmed,  not  only  that  he  did  not  \\-ish  them  to  separate  from  the 
Church,  but  that  in  his  belief,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  for  which  the}-  had  been  called  out.  A  few 
short  extracts  will  be  enough  to  place  this  testimony  of  Wesley's 
before  the  reader's  mind.     He  wrote  in  1780  (age  77) — 

"  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  of  the  Churches  abroad, 
and  having  deeply  considered  the  sevei^  sorts  of  Dissenters  at  home,  I 
anj  fully  couvinced  that  our  own  Church,  with  all  her  blemishes,  is  nearer 
the  Scriptural  plan  than  any  other  in  Europe." 

Jn  1783— 

"  In  every  possible  way  I  have  advised  the  Methodists  to  keep  to  the 
■4,'liurfh.  Tliey  that  do  this  most  prosper  beat  in  their  souls;  I  have 
'ibserA'cd  it  long.  If  ever  tlie  Methodists  in  general  were  to  leave  the 
•Cliurch,  I  must  leave  them." 

In  1787— 

•'  I  still  think,  when  the  Methodists  leave  the  Church  of  England,  God 
will  leave  them." 

In  1788— 

"  The  more  1  reflect,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  Methodists 
ought  not  to  leave  the  Church.  .  .  .  Our  glory  has  hitherto  been  not 
to  1)6  a  separate  body  ;  Hoc  Ithacus  velit." 

In  1789— 

"  This  is  the  peculiar  glorj-  of  the  people  called  Methodists.  In  spite  of 
!ill  manner  of  temptations,  they  will  not  separate  from  the  Church-  What 
many  so  earnestly  covet,  they  abhor ;  they  will  not  be  a  distinct  body." 
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In  1790— 

*'  I  (Jediiro  onco  mow,  tli;it  1  live  and  die  a  member  of  tlie  C'hureli  nf 
KuglHiid ;  .luiJ  tli»l  iMoa  '•xho  it'garil  uiy  judgiiwal  ur  advice  mil  vwr 
wparale  froin  it." 

And,  addrtSBJiig  his  preachers — 

"  Ye  did  uoi  ilien,  Iiku  K'>ridi,  Dadiiui,  and  Abirara,  muIc  the  priestli-fd 
also.  Ye  kiifw  '  Ni>  man  tiiketh  tliia  liummr  to  Iiim?wlf,  liut  Iiu  thai  ih 
1  of  Owd,  ;is  was  Am^tn.'  0  •.•<ditaiu  vounH'hfs  wittitii  ymr  (pwu 
ids.  Be  L'outt'iit  with  jireacliiiig  tlio  GosjieJ.  Do  tlm  wurk  of  Kvaiigul- 
bts.  I  ooriically  advisu  you,  wbido  in  your  jjlat-n  j  koe|)  yimr  owii  stutioii. 
...  Ik'  Cbiii-ch  of  Ebgliuid  men  Biill.  !>(»  nut  cast  away  the  pwulim 
riory  wbicli  (iud  liath  put  upon  ytiu,  and  frastrate  the  deaigu  of  Provi- 
wnce,  tlw  wvy  end  for  which  Uod  raised  yon  uif."'® 

Thwie  cliaracterisliua  will  supply  a  ttileralily  I'uli  «nd  acfuniK.' 

coticeiiiiuii    of  what   Julni    Wculey   %nshpd  aii<l    Jesignefi    tliat 

Uetliodifiin  eliouli]  be.      Three  of  them  remain,  diutin^iisliiiig  thi- 

HplliodiHtii  of  to-day  from  the  other  Christian  poinuiunionfl  whirli 

wrroiind  it. — governjnt;iit  by  a  confcmiice  of  preachom,  thy  [dun  nt' 

itinemiii  miuisters,  and  tho  society  meetings.    Ju8tcad  of  being  n 

Kystem  of  soc-ieties,  maintaining  a  peculiar  testimony  as  to  dootrine. 

and  boTind  by  the  stringent  and  ascetic  nilea  of  an  order,  Methij- 

diijm  has  become  one  of  the  Evauj^elical  denominations,  haWng 

Kttle  iu  doctrine  or  life  to  tliBtingnish  it  from  its  Meters,  but  still 

i-'haractc-rizcd  by  those  three  occlcaiaBtica]  features. 

By  the  death  of  AVcsley  Methodism  lost,  as  we  have  aecn,  not 

ly  its  founder  hut  Ita  poqietual  dictator.     Hifi  xlc  volo,  tic  julvt: 

often  been  felt  iis  irk«>jijtt  by  his  nubonlinatcM,  and  from  tiini* 

to  time  a  preacher,  who  could  not  brook  some  exercise  of  des- 

Dtic  authority,   would   k-av'"   the   soclely.       Uut   the    pei-»onal 

Icudency  of  Wt-'sley  grew  with  his  venerable  yeai'S,  and  up  tc 

Ibe  day  of  his  death  tho  wholu  body  of  his  peo(de  subiuitted  to  hu* 

Oiigle  will  ns  law.     When  lio  breaflied  his  last,  on  the  2nd  ilareb. 

1?.'!.  iji  hi»*  SStli  year,  t)iu  friends  who  received  his  dying;  farewell 

prayed  timt  his  inaiitlt'  uiight  rust  upuu  his  followers.    The  newf- 

«f  hie  departuru  was  received  with  awe,  and  tlu-re  was  a  sincere 

•itsire  iuiiungiit  his  adherents  t(j  rusjieft  his  recorded  wii^hcy.    The 

wliet'ln  of  the  ^Uthodisl  machine  continued  to  move  as  before. 

iBitil  the  preachere  iisseinbled  for  their  eonfeix-ncd  in  the  .Inly  of 

Ae  nmc  year.     Then  the  legal  hutidrt-d,  in  accottlanco  with  the 

pPoWsionB  of  tho  deed,  quietly  asHmned  the  direction  of  SlcthmUj^t 

•flam.     Dr.  Coke,  u  clergymuu,  who  had  thrown  himself  very 

*  ThU  •ti^nx  Ucgnftgo  tit  r«>iBnlod  by  MotlioJi»U  of  b>-i1ft;  m  iadtcdtiaj;  Uu! 
■Mllil^f  bad  ut  U*t  erapt  oTflr  M'i?>i(!v'«  |wirarful  iujimI.  U  hjij  odo  dciiirctt  to  obtain  >i 
Uinpcw^D  o(  Woaley'fi  Bii>ai  mature  md  delibcrau  jadginent  go  tho  qaiMtioii  v(  tli" 
nhUoa  at  MettuiiJism  to  iIm  Cliarf  b  of  Kug!and.  lot  him  tv&<l  tin-  ••rmon  ]>roa>;1)nl  " « 'ii 
Ujittg  \ha  KeondNtkia  v(  11m  Ctt;  lUwl  Cljngvl,"  which  nutj  Ut  eomudunil  a*  it  kifiri  el 
mnUvtko  of  Malbodfiui. 
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heartily  into  Methodism,  and  had  become  one  of  Wesley's  moat 
important  helpers,  was  made  secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  held 
that  responsible  office  for  five  years.  The  minutes  of  Conference, 
which  bear  to  this  day  the  title  of  "  Minutes  of  Several  Conversft- 
tions  between  the  Methodist  Ministers,"  are  in  the  quaint  form 
of  question  and  answer;  and  accordingly  the  judgment  of  the 
preachers  in  1791  is  recorded  as  foUowe :  "  Q. — Is  it  neceasary  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  in  respect  to  our  future  plan  of 
economy  t  A. — We  engage  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Wesley  left  us."  But  a  critical  difiiculty  emerged  in  the  societies 
immediately  upon  Wesley's  decease. 

How  were  the  Cliristians  who  constituted  the  Methodist  societies 
to  have  their  participation  in  the  Chiistian  sacraments?  In  Wesley's 
time,  he  and  the  other  clergjTuon  who  co-operated  with  him  were 
accustomed  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  chapels  and 
preaching- houses ;  and  in  addition  to  these  celebrations,  or  in 
default  of  them,  Wesley's  rule  was  that  the  members  should  go  to 
the  communion  at  their  paiish  churches.  But  the  Methodists 
were  often  very  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  hands 
of  parish  clergymen,  who  were,  or  seemed  to  them,  irreligious  men; 
and  this  reluctance  took  the  form  of  a  scmple  of  conscienoe, 
against  which  Wesley  vehemently  protested  as  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Church.  And  certain  of  the  preachers,  apparently 
with  Wesley's  consent  or  connivance,  had  been  in  the  habit,  before 
his  death,  of  administeiing  both  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
their  Methodist  congregations.  It  was  soon  felt  that  upon  the 
extension  or  the  discontinuance  of  this  custom  would  turn  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Methodist  societies  to  the  Church. 
The  controversy  on  this  point  grew  warm ;  resolutions  and  memo- 
rials on  the  one  side  were  promptly  met  by  resolutions  and 
memorials  on  the  other ;  and  the  Methodist  society  was  evidently 
in  danger  of  a  serious  schism.  But  it  was  averted  by  a  com- 
promise. Free  development  was  allowed  to  differences  of  opinion 
by  means  of  a  Permissive  Bill.  At  the  Conference  of  1793 
it  was  resolved  that  in  those  places  where  the  members  of  the 
society  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
preachers,  it  should  be  granted;  that  all  tlifitinctions  between 
ordained  and  unordained  preachers  should  cease ;  and  that  the 
being  received  into  full  connexion  by  the  Conference,  and  ap- 
pointed by  them  to  administer  the  ordinances,  should  be  considered 
a  suilicicnt  ordination,  without  the  imposition  of  hands. 

The  foUo'wiug  decisions  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference : — 

"  Q. — Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  concerning  the  dress  of  onr 
preachers  ? 
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"^1. — No  guwiis,  caasockH,  bauils,  or  surjriices  shall  be  woni  by  any. 

■■  Q. — Is  aiiy  dirt-ctltHi  tu  be  given  n««pfcnaiiigtiUeH  anil  (iistinirti/MiB? 

*•.<• — 1-  Im  tilie  of  Revn-fud  ithall  not  be  uwd  Ijy  iw  towarda  ewlj  / 
other  tn  future,  i.  The  distinction  l)ctwoe&  ordainod  ami  ummiauiod  ( 
preacliors  shall  be  dropped." 

Thc«e  TCBolntionB  worcmcAJit,  no  doubt,  to  apply  tn  thopreacheiK 
who  vecn  ordained  by  Wesley  ov  by  ci\\wr  pronchorfi,  and  not 
to  clorgjTiicn  like  Dr.  Coke.  Thoy  hnv*^  the  air  of  being 
A  severe  discouragvaient  to  the  irregularly  ordained  proachera. 
But  the  effect  of  the  other  resolutions,  in  encoumging  the  ten- 
dency towards  separation  from  the  Church,  wan  far  more  weighty. 
The  controversy,  hou-ever,  was  not  yet  settled.  It  tincame  com- 
plicated by  a  quebtion  of  the  rights  of  trustees  of  the  chapcle, 
who  in  some  eases  ijiterfored  to  prevent  the  adtoinistratioii  of  the 

L Lord's  Supper  by  the  appointed  p]-eacherH.  In  1795  the  Con- 
ference adopted  a  uclieme.  known  in  llio  Methodist  annalfl  as  the 
''  Plan  of  Pacifieatioa,"  which  has  regulated  the  suhsetjuent  action 
of  the  society  wth  regard  to  the  sacraments.  Its  main  provisions 
are  as  follows: — 


I 


"Tbe  Sucrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  shall  not  be  admimstered  in  any 
lai>«I,  exrept  the  majority  of  the  Inislees  of  that  chapt^l  on  tho  one  baud, 
id  the  majiwity  of  the  stewai-da  ami  leaders  lietonging  to  that  chapel  {as 
tin*  ht^X  qnnlifi)'-'!  to  jjivn  the  sfnse  cif  Xho  ppopli^i  oii  tho  other  liand,  allnw 
of  it.  Nevertheh'jw,  ill  all  rasps  the  cj-hispiit  of  tho  Oinf#n'iic»'  shall  he 
obtained  before  the  Ixird'n  Snpficr  be  ftdministeivd.  Tho  administratloti 
of  baptifliii,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  mid  st-rvice  in  churiib -hours,  shall  bo 
sitniluiy  deloruiined.  Wo  agree  that  Iho  Lord's  S'lpncr  ho  ndminiatoTOd 
amODg  us  ou  SutjJay  c\-enijiK«  only,  eiceirt,  when  the  tnnjority  of  tho 
aleirards  and  leaders  dc^re  it  in  rhurch-hom-s,  or  where  it  has  already 
been  administered  in  those  hours.  Neverthelesn,  it  shall  nuver  \\e  ndiniuis^ 
tered  on  those  Suudajs  on  whirh  it  in  admiiiisterfd  in  ihn  paruchial  chumh. 
The  T*nrirs  Supper  shall  lie  always  !uhninisten>>l  in  Kiij^luiid  accordiriff  to 
the  form  of  the  KptiiMishod  (Jhun-li ;  but  the  ijcmoti  who  adiniuiscors  sliall 
have  ftill  lilx^rty  to  give  oat  hyauis,  and  to  use  exbortatiou  and  extem- 
inrary  pniycr." 

The  plan  was  admirably  suited  to  facilitate  the  gradual  and  quiet 
conversion  of  tho  Methodist  societies  into  a  separate  denomination. 

It  is,  noticeable  that,  on  this  absolutely  vitwl  question,  a  voice  ie 
allowed  to  "the  stewards  and  lenders,  as  the  best  qui^fled  to 
give  the  senae  of  the  pi-ople."  As  soon  as  Wesley  was  gone, 
claims  began  to  be  aaseilcfl  on  behalt'  of  "the  people."'  The 
removal  of  his  despotic  authority  left  n  great  gap  th  be  filled, 
and  made  some  modificationa  in  tho  government  of  his  society 
inevitable.  The  Conference,  meeting  onco  a  year,  could  not 
adequately  discharge  the  functions  of  an  executive.  And  it  was 
ly  to  be  expected  that  a  hundred  preachers,  who  had  prc?- 

lunly  been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man.  sboiild 
Imve  so  much  proetige  as  to  compel  all  the  living  forces  of  the 
society  into  silent  submission.    From  that  day  to  this,  Methodism 
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has  been  more  or  less  disturbed  by  demands  for  representation  of 
the  people,  or  democratic  reform.  The  first  to  raise  the  banner 
of  reform  was  a  preacher  named  Kilham,  who  took  for  the  primary 
article  of  his  proposed  new  constitution,  "Every  society  is  to 
choose  its  own  leaders  and  stewards."  Kilham  was  arraigned 
before  the  Conference  of  1796,  on  the  charge  of  ha^-ing  spoken 
injuriously  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  preachers,  and  was  expelled 
from  the  connexion.  He  and  some  who  seceded  with  him  formed 
another  society  of  considerable  impoi-tance,  with  a  more  demo- 
cratic constitution,  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Connexion.  But  the  preachers  in  Conference,  like  the  privileged 
classes  in  the  pohtical  history  of  our  country,  knew  how  to  make 
the  necessary  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  reforming  party. 
An  organization  embodying  such  concessions  was  adopted  in  1797, 
and  is  set  forth  in  resohitious  which  are  commonly  called  the 
"  Regulations "  of  that  year.  A  brief  account  of  these  will  shew 
what  the  working  system  of  the  Wesleyan  commonwealth  has 
been  dining  the  present  century. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  divided  into  so  many  districts ; 
each  district  contains  so  many  circuits ;  each  circuit  includes  so 
many  chapek  or  societies ;  each  society  so  many  classes.  Wesley's 
Deed  of  Declaration  is  still  in  force,  and  by  it  the  legal  hundred 
are  still  as  omnipotent  in  the  government  of  the  connexion  as 
AVesley  himself  was.  But  they  practically  distribute  their  power 
amongst  a  number  of  meetings.  Firet,  there  are  Conference  com- 
mittees, in  wliich  leading  laymen,  nominated  by  the  Conference, 
are  joined  with  preachers.  Then  the  preachers  stationed  in  each 
district  constitute  a  "  district  meeting,"  in  which  various  lay  officials 
of  the  district  are  also  admitted  as  membei-s.  Each  circuit  has 
what  is  known  as  its  "  quarterly  meeting,"  composed  of  the 
preachers  of  the  circuit,  together  with  all  stewards,  class-loaders, 
local  preachers,  and  trustees,  belon^ng  to  the  circuit.  Besides 
this,  the  circuit  has  its  local  preachers'  meeting,  and  its  trustees' 
meeting.  Then  each  society  or  congregation  has  its  class-leaders' 
meeting,  held  weekly.*  And,  lastly,  the  membore  of  each  class 
meet  also  weekly  under  their  respective  leaders.  The  unit,  or 
member,  has  no  power  allotted  to  him.  He  receives  his  admission 
from  the  preacher  and  lias  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  leader. 
But  large  power  is  practically  exercised  by  two  predominantly 
lay  committees,  the  local  "  leaders'  meeting,"  and  the  circuit 
"quarterly  meeting.''  These  have  tl\eir  charter  in  tiie  Regula- 
tions of  1797.  Readers  who  are  not  Methodists  will  probably  not 
desire  details  beyond  wliat  are  given  in  the  summary  account  of 
the  regulations  contained  hi  the  Conference  address  of  that  year. 

•  This  is  tho  rule  ;  but  in  piactico  tLcso  meetings  siro  hold,  I  bdiovo,  much  less 
froqucntlf. 
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*'  Thuf.  brethron,  we  havo  given  up  tbe  irreatest  uni-t  of  cur  oxocuUvh 
gOFernmeiit  into  j-our  haiidM,  aa  i-epn-sciitoiriii  yimr  uifTeit'iit  imlJic  iiicet- 
tngs.  1.  We  hnve  delivered  the  wbolo  of  our  yearly  (xillettion  to  yowr 
maBagement.  ...  2.  The  whole  nia]in^<einent  of  oar  temporal  eonix'ms 
any  uow  \x  tnily  said  to  Iw  invested  iu  the  quarleily  meetinps',  the  diBtrict 
metliiitfa  baviiij;  iiotliiiig  luft  tbfiu  Imt  a  negative,  a.  Our  wx-ielies  havo 
a  fuU  fntvk  on  tliu  su|A'riuteii'k'iit  [the  jircsidiuij;  preimiier  oi  tliy  firciiiti 
by  the  means  of  their  leadeiis'  iiiet'ting".  in  refpird  to  tliu  iutruductioii  or 
pMsonm  into  )WM--iety.  ...  -4.  The  member*  of  uur  soeietiew  aw  dtlivered 
from  everj'  api-rehension  of  clandestine  expulsions;  as  t!i«t  supeiiuteuilciit 
iruuld  W  Ujd  indeed  why  would  act  with  partiality  or  iiijU8ti>Je  iu  the 
pn-w.-no*'  uf  llie  whole  meetiug  of  leader?.  .  .  .  r>.  There  is  new  no  society 
officer  iiiimiiK  utt  ^vho  <-an  l*p  rewived  without  th*?  C(HJ>*"t  of  that  meeting 
Va  which  he  particulHrty  beloriKS ;  nor  cftu  any  officer  be  nppointod  exceijt 
npon  the  itaiiie  plan.  6.  Iu  order  to  piweiit  any  doirrceof  precipilatiou  in 
making  new  nilea,  and  toohtaiu  infcrfiiiatinnof  tne  sentiments  of  ovjrp<KipIe 
iio  every  such  mle.  wo  have  agryv^l  tn  tlie  article  liy  which  no  n?;^ilatIoiw 
will  be  tiitally  confirmed  till  after  a  year's  c-insiderHtion,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sf-ntimt-nts  of  the  connexion  at  large  through  the  niedimn  of 
all  iheir  poUic  officers." 


Wlien  the  Jlutliodiet  coonomy  was  thus  settled,  the  ecpararion 
of  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  from  tho  Church  of  Kuglnnd  was 
virtually  uocomplishud.  The  I'lan  of  Tauifi cation  aiul  the  Kegu- 
latinna  of  1*^7  wero  unough  to  tmnsfovm  Mt-'thdclism  from  au 
order,  or  a  convenes  of  "  religions  BocicticH,"  into  a  (.'hurcli. 
Maiiy  MfthodiatH,  no  doubt,  wert;  able  fur  another  generation  to 
regard  theiufltlvoa  iir  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
There  woa  nothing  in  Ihcir  .Methodism  wliich  bound  them  to 
reuonnco  the  C'burch  or  in  Kccedc  from  it.  But  a  bcidy  which 
declarttd  ilM^lf  Relf-containod  and  Rolf-auflicing  iu  rt^spect  of 
doctrine,  dim-ipline,  and  the  inonna  of  givacf.  was  what  wo  nnder- 
stand  by  a  (.'Imrch  or  communion,  and  con!d  have  no  longer  any 
organic  connexion  witli  another  ('Imrch  or  commnnton.  Tho 
changes  acrfptcd  within  seven  years  of  .lohn  \Ve*itey*B  death 
iuTolveO  aa  a  certain  result  tho  eeclosiaiitical  independence  of 
Uethodism. 

If  it  be  awked.   With  whom   does  the    responsibihty  fur   the 

Kparatiou  properly  lie  ^ — I  liliould  liave  no  hesitation  in  replying 

tint  it  does  not  rciit  >vith  the  preacher«  or  the  people,  but  with 

Wailey  huusolf.      It  is  quite   true   that   he   enjoined  upon   his 

followers,  vnih.  an  eaniestness  not  to  be  Buspeeted  of  insincerity, 

that  they  should  not  leave  the  Church  ;  but  all  the  whilu  that  he 

did  thie  he  wnH  preparing  them  for  indepunilence.      It  waa  his 

u&bitiou  and  deliberate  purpose  to  fomi  an  orgaidc  religious  body, 

lookiDg,  not  to  the  Cliurch  of  England,  but  to  John  Wcdey. 

for  direction.      Methodism  was  to  him    ■■  the   work  of  God," 

I         supreme  over  all  other  interests.     Like  the  Southern   States,  he 

■     kept  scce«Hon  in  Wow  as  a  threatened  aiteniative.     It  was  a 

H     policy  for  which  he  M'na  always  prepared.      Some  of  his  acf^ 
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clearly  implied  an  assertion  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  as 
especially,  his  hesitating  but  repeated  ordiuation  of  preachers,  and 
the  issuing  of  a  reformed  Liturgy  for  use  in  his  chapels.  The 
state  of  his  own  mind  in  the  matter  was  one  which  naturally,  but 
unjustly,  drew  on  him  the  charge  of  double-dealing.  He  was 
sincerely  and  thoroughly  unwilling  to  sever  the  last  links  which 
bound  his  societies  to  the  Cliurch  of  England.  He  was  himself  a 
true  Church  of  England  man,  of  inflexible  Tory  principles,  and,  in 
a  fairly  real  sense  of  the  term,  a  High  Churchman ;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  if  he  cared  for  the  Church  of  England  much,  he  cared  for 
"  the  work  of  God"  more.  He  was  warned  by  many  friends,  and 
by  his  brother  Charles  with  almost  hysterical  vehemence,  that  he 
was  leading  his  people  to  separation ;  but  he  would  give  no  ear 
to  their  warnings.  His  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  loyal  Churchman, 
but  his  hands  were  the  hands  of  a  divider.  His  fundamental 
assumption  was  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  mission  from  God 
to  do  whatever  seemed  to  him  most  expedient  for  the  saving  of 
souls.  Salus  animai'um  svprema  lex.  Tbe  world,  he  said,  was  his 
parish — a  saying  quoted  as  a  noble  one  in  one  of  the  oflScial  Con- 
ference addresses  of  this  year.  But  the  nobleness  of  such  a  pro- 
fession is  inconveniently  exclusive.  If  one  of  ^Ve8ley'8  travelhng 
preachers  had  claimed  a  similar  freedom,  we  know  how  Wesley 
would  have  treated  the  claim.  In  a  tone  not  expressive  of 
reverence  he  would  liave  said,  "  Go  and  preach,  then,  wherever 
you  please ;  but  you  shall  not  do  so  as  one  of  my  preachers. 
Those  that  are  connected  with  me  shall  obey  my  orders."  And 
so,  I  imagine,  would  the  Conference  say  now.*  The  system  of 
Methodism  recognizes  no  such  cosmopohtan  freedom  of  action ; 
and  I  suspect  that  at  times  a  sensation  of  surprise  must  have 
passed  over  Wesley's  mmd  at  the  weakness  of  the  Church  which 
allowed  him  to  take  such  liberties  and  yet  remain  one  of  its 
acknowledged  priests.  But  as  long  as  he  could  do  what  he 
thought  best  for  "the  work  of  God'' — so  long  and  no  longer — he 
was  heartily  willing  to  keep  his  place  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church. 

The  Methodists,  at  Wesley's  death,  were  a  body  of  people  who 
had  been  partly  drawn  from  the  nominal  ranks  of  the  Church, 
partly  from  those  of  Dissent.t  Wesley  was  accustomed  to  say- 
that  those  who  joined  his  societies  were  not  expected  to  leave 
their  own  religious  body,  whatever  it  was.  There  were  Dissenting 
ministers,  in  fact,  as  well  as  clergymen,  on  the  Methodist  register. 

•  Tho  two  foundara  of  PrimitiTe  Mothodiam  wore  expelled  from  the  Woaloyan  Society 
bocnaso  thoy  prouiotsd  camp- meetings  iq  imitation  of  tho  Anierican  ^lethodiats. 

t  By  a  Blip  lingular  for  Buch  an  authority,  tho  late  Rev.  L.  U.  Wiseman,  Prosidont  of 
the  ConfereDCo  in  1872,  eajB  of  tho  original  niembore  of  tho  United  Society,  "  Tliew 
people  were  all  members  of  tbe  Established  Church,  and  bo  all  Methodists  coatinuod  till 
Mr.  Wcsloy'a  death."     ("  Thoughts  on  Glass-moetings,"  p.  40.)     But  this  ia  a  mistake 
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But  ti»c  mass  of  thoni  had  beeu  long  trained  to  find  their  religious 
life,  and  to  exercise  tUutr  religious  activity,  witliiti  the  Uiuitfi  uf 
tiie  Afethodist  system.  Thoir  aLlugiauce  was  oheurfully  reudured 
y>  Wesley  iu  peroou  bu  loug  us  hu  lived,  and  he  reutraiuud  the 
lurch  people  vthu  formed  the  great  majority  of  his  Hocietics 
>m  separattcii.  Their  position  resembled  that  of  a  train  of 
carriages  ou  a  geutle  iziciine.  They  were  held  hy  the  ropo  of 
Wesley's  peraooal  authority,  ■which  was  sometimes  strained,  but 
which  neither  gave  way  nor  broke.  When  that  rope  wus  with- 
idrawu.  th^y  hung  for  a  moment  in  suBpense.  But  they  suou  felt 
it  they  Were  on  an  inclijie,  and  they  began  to  descend  with 
icreasiDg  momentum  mitil  they  came  to  rest  on  the  coinmoa 
rel  of  the  Free  Protestfl-ut  Chnrches.  Unless  the  Methodist 
;iely  had  dissolved  itself  or  been  broken  to  pieces,  I  do  not  see 
what  other  result,  could  have  been  expected. 

Nevertheless,  the  Mc-thodist  body,  regarded  as  a  Church,  is  in  a 
position  wliich  must  cnnae  some  discojnfort  to  its  members.  It  is, 
in  one  sense,  well  culled  U'cslcyan ;  for  it  -was  professedly  the 
reation  of  Wesley's  mind  and  will,  as  nmch  as  any  one  of  tho 
iligiuuB  Orders  was  of  its  founder's.  In  law  and  theory,  Wesley's 
own  religious  opinions  are  bound  upou  his  foUowere  in  n  manner 
lo  wliich  the  history  of  no  other  sect  aflords  a  parallel.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  as  he  ouee  boasted,  that  ao  formal  profession  of  ibeologiual 
opinions  has  been  exacted  from  tho  individual  Methodist.  But 
the  preaeh*--rB  who  teach  and  govern  tho  body  aro  required  to  be 
itriclly  Wesleyan  ia  orood.  W'itli  a  frank  audacity  that  was 
cbaracteristic  of  him,  Wesley  prt-scribed  in  the  tmst^oed  of  his 
chapels  that  they  were  to  bo  held  in  trust  for  tho  solo  use  of  such 
persons  as  might  lie  appointed  at  tlie  yearfy  Confcrenco  of  the 
pooplo  called  )fethodists,  provided  tbat  the  said  persons  preached 
no  other  doctrines  tlum  those  etmtained  in  Wesley's  "Notes  on 
tho  New  Testament,"'  and  in  his  four  volumes  of  sermons,  llow 
weak  a  law  of  subscnption  is  to  euforoo  doctrinal  conforini^  may 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Wesley  in  Ids  sermons  habitually 
iks  of  tho  Church  of  England  as  ■'  our  (Jhurcli,"  *'  our  own 
oxceUent  CliuttTh,"  whilst  the  preachera,  wlio  still  profess  to  agree 
to  the  docfriuffl  contained  in  those  volumes,  aro  avowed  Diaseutors 
from  tin-  Church.  I  should  suppose  that  any  legal  rights  claimed 
under  the  Deed  of  Declaration  or  tho  Trust  Deed  of  the  chapels 
vtM  be  jeopardized  by  this  open  sepaiation.  But  it  is  at  all 
Ftvetits  the  theory  of  Methodism,  that  no  doctiiues  otlicr  than 
diMe  contained  iu  these  writings  of  W^e«ley*  can  be  preached 

'  Woaloj^a  GononDS  arv  la  mmT  tvaporta  ni1niir*blo.  Tboj  nrw  tobolarly,  KplriLual, 
iiial.  Slid,  aboTc  all,  luiUtful  noil  dnufthtior'" ord.  Bui  La  inuUvni  of  wclooce,  ;f  not 
1  (Si«TiinMiUl  it«tJ.-.f-y,  he  U  n  morn  confideGt  Ibao  tnistworWiy  piido.  In  k  vonuon 
'Ob  Um  Trioily,"  bi-  tmaU  vlth  •■oulfuipt  "  tlii>  livpotlwuu  o\  VU>\fm<j,  Ttabo  Bnbc, 
^ifnwna,  And  tweatj  mcro.'*  "  1  1uit«  r»d  tWm  ovor  and  oror ;  I  itm  «iak  of  tboio ; 
:  mn  aM  tbm*  Mnna  for  then  An."    "  I  kaow  «)Mt  In  i^iulUy  uld  «oac«R]Iu?  tbn 
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in  a  Wesleyan  chapel  by  itinerant  or  local  preachers  or  by  any 
stranger  invited  specially  by  the  superintendent.  On  the  other 
hand,  Methodism  w  so  changed  that  Wesley  would  not  know  it. 
It  has  become  what  lie  thoroughly  and  persistently  disliked — a 
Protestant  denomination.  If  we  were  to  look  round  for  some  one 
who  might  represent  most  nearly  John  Wesley's  views,  it  would 
be  amongst  the  revivalist  clergymen  of  tho  Church  of  England 
that  we  should  find  him.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  example,  of  St. 
Peter's,  Pimlico,  though  differing  from  Waaley,  resembles  him 
more  nearly  than  Mr.  Perks  or  Dr.  Morley  Punshon. 

We  have  had  during  the  last  few  years  a  renascence  of  some 
things  wliieh  were  characteristic  features  of  original  Methodism. 
Revivalist  preacliiiig  has  become  famihar  and  popula4*,  doing  its 
good  and  its  harm  amongst  us.  The  old  problems  about  the 
value  of  a  religion  stirred  by  appeals  which  address  themselves  iu 
great  part  to  the  nei-ves  and  the  fancy,  and  propagated  by  con- 
tagion, have  perplexed  us  onee  more.  But  Messra.  Moody  and 
Sankey  are  not  Wealeyaus,  nor  are  their  chief  associates  or  their 
most  successful  rivals.  The  doctrine  of  "  entire  consecration," 
presented  in  a  winning  and  tender  form,  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  best  and  purest  Christians  In  the  Church  and  amongst 
Dissenters,  iu  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  warmed 
them  into  a  new  hope  and  a  new  sense  of  their  miity  in  Clirist. 
The  Wesleyan  Conference  has  expressed  its  sympathy  with  this 
movement,  but  neither  Mr.  nor  ilm.  Peai-sall  Smith  is  ov  has  been 
a  Methodist,  nor  has  their  doctrine  established  any  special  tie 
between  them  and  the  Wesleyaus.  Efforts  to  "evangelize  the 
masses,"  home  luissions,  outdoor  preaching,  and  such  enterprises 
have  largely  occupied  the  minds  and  energies  of  Christians,  and 
the  Wesleyaus  have  no  doubt  taken  tlieir  share  in  them ;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  tliey  have  taken  the  lead  iu  them,  or  doue  more 
than  other  religitius  bodies.  So  far  as  the  whole  work  of  saving 
souls  is  concerned,  the  Methodist  Society  appears  to  hold  au 
honourable  but  not  an  exceptional  place  amongst  tlie  evangelical 
denominations. 

And  if  post-Wesleyan  influences  have  wholly  effacL'd  some  of  the 
original  distinctive  features  of  Methodism,  it  scemS  doubtful 
whether  those  which  still  remain  are  not  doomed  to  decay.  The 
relations  of  the  preachers  to  the  body  of  members,  and  Ihc  class- 
meetingB,  are  very  remarkable  amongst  ecclesiastical  institutes, 
and  must  have  had  giiat  power  in  the  moulding  of  the  Methodist 
Society  ;  but  these  uIbo  are  beginning  to  yield  to  dishitegrating 


poivorB  of  projection  ami  altrnction.  But,  spin  as  fine  as  we  can,  inntter-of-fnct  sweeps 
Liway  o]ir  cobweb  hypotliosia.  Conufct  tho  force  of  projection  and  attrnctioii  how  you 
can,  they  will  never  pro;l;;co  a  circular  motion.  The  moment  the  projected  steel  comcB 
nithin  the  attmctiou  of  the  magnet,  it  does  n^t  form  a  carve,  but  drops  down." 
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It  )e  Wfll  kutiwn  that  SrytlHHlwm  has  two  distinct  clasees  of 
proaclu'rv — (Uu  itiiit-nuit  or  tiavuIUiig'.  and  the   local.    Tho  local 
prmoherH  follow  Autne   lay  calling,  and  only  give  tlieii-  leisure 
Ikiiitf  to  tlio  work  of  prenchiiig.     S«c!i  an  office  is  a  UKeful  one, 
rather,  jK.Tlia|>»,  for  tliu  iiiteix'st  and  fXiTciht*  thiit  itsupplit'B  to  the 
religious  giftn  of  those  who  are  employi'd  in  it,  than  bccaufio  thera 
Toiihl  withfuit  it  be  n  deEcivucy  of  preaching.     But  tht'  work  of 
the  local  preachers  is  no  vital  part  of  the  JlL'thodiRt.  machinery, 
'file  travelling  preachers  are  those  who  fix  our  attention  as  soon 
HB  we  begin  to  etudy  the  economy    of    Methodism.     They,  a^ 
ive    have    Bet>ii,    rule    throughout   the    body,   except   so   far   as 
fhoy    voluntarily    give    up    portions    of    tJioir    authority   into 
lay    hands.      They    admit    members  and    eseludo   them ;   they 
rccei\-e  new  preachcre  into  tlieir  own  ranks  and  expel  them  at 
their  tUscretion ;  they  fix  the  station  of  each  preacher  year  by 
year;  the  "legal  hundred,"  ftsscrabled  in  conference,  form  the 
liighesi:  legishiturf  and  final  court  of  appeal  for  Methodism.     All 
thin  was  settled  by  John  AVesloy,  and  settled  with  deliberate 
purjtose.    It  shonld  bo  remembered,  however,  that  Wesley  did 
not  conceive  of  his  work  as  the  founding  of  a  Church.     If  a 
critic  had  remarked  to  liini,  "  This  is  a  new  kind  of  constitution 
for  a  Cliurchr  he  would    undoubtedly   have  replied,    "Don't 
("appose  that  I  am  iuveiiting  a  new  Church ;  I  am  ouly  de^nsiug 
i^gulutione  fur  some  voluntary  religious  aesociatious."    It  does 
not,    therefore,  imply  of  necessity  anj-  disapproval  of  Wesley's 
plan,  if,  now  tliat  ^lethuilism  claims  to  be  a  Church,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  a  ratUcal  ctiauge  in  the  ceustitution  of  its  governing  body. 
It  is  tiilenilily  clear  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  Con- 
ference will  be  mollified  by  an  intermixture  of  representative  lay- 
men.   There  is  no  such  agitation  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
Methodist    society    as   has   been   caused   several   times  by   this 
4uefltiou  of  the  preachera'  power.     The  matter  was  discussed 
ftithout  heat  or  violence  at  the  Conference  of  this  year.    But  tins 
absence  of  party  spirit  mokes  it  the  more  probable  that  the  change 
will  bo  adopted  in  some  form   with  general  consent.     The  Irish 
hranch  of  the  soeiety  is  said  to  he  strongly  in  favour  of  it.     The 
Trirth  Conference  of  this  year,  in  an  address  to  tho  English  Con- 
fereuee,  thus  refers  to  it: — 

"That  tlie  considemtion,  for  years  post,  of  ao  important  a  change  ha>« 
leen  oimdiH-leil  in  tlio  entire  absence  of  strife  among  our  pcojile  is,  with 
US,  a  mntlcr  of  thotikful  ncknowledgmenl.,  m)<1  oiulinnK  ma  hi  the  belief 
that  htcreaacd  confldeiiee  rept^teKxl  hi  them  will  not  t>o  abused." 

A  union  has  recently  taken  place  tji  Canada  of  certain  Methodist 
bodies,  which  have  now  a&sumod  the  name  of  "the  Slethodist 
Church  of  Canada."  This  Church,  clalnang  *'  nearly  half  a  million 
of  adherents,"  held  ita  first  general  Conference  in  tlie  October  of 
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last  year,  and  sent  au  address  to  the  Britisli  Conference,  in  which 
it  reports — 

"Our  Conference  proceedings  have  been  marked  by  delightful  harmony 
and  good  feeling.  The  imion  of  representative  laymen  and  niiniaters  in  this 
highest  court,  of  the  Church  has  not,  thus  far,  (hsappointed  our  cherished 
expectations." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  recent  Conference 
at  Sheffield:— 

"  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  a 
comprehensive  plan  should  be  devised  for  some  direct  and  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  laity  in  the  traiisactioQ  of  the  business  of  the  Conference, 
in  consistency  with  the  recognized  principles  of  our  economy,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Poll  Deed ;  but  the  difScuHies  which  present  themselves 
after  much  deliberation  are  so  serious  that  the  Conference  resolves  to 
appoint  two  committees  to  further  consider  the  whole  subject,  and  empowers 
the  first-named  of  these  Committees  to  take  such  coimsei  as  they  may 
judge  expedient  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case." 

One  of  the  committees  consists  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
connexion,  the  other  of  the  same  ministers  together  with  an  equal 
number  of  laymen.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  serious  the 
diffioiilty  must  bo  of  devising  the  desired  plan  "  in  consietency 
with  the  recognized  principles  of  our  economy,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Poll  Deed ;"  but  the  recognized  principles  of  Methodism 
must  admit  of  liberal  interpretation,  and  even  such  instruments  as 
Wesley's  Deed  of  Declaration  are  not  as  unalterable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  It  is  this  Deed,  as  I  have  before  noticed, 
which  prescribes  that  no  minister  shall  occupy  the  same  chapel 
for  more  than  three  years.  Under  legal  compulsion,  therefore, 
the  travelling  system  has  been  preserved  unchanged.  But  it  must 
often  have  been  felt  to  be  galling  by  both  preachers  and  people. 
The  advantages  of  it  are  obvious  enough ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
"What  loss  and  annoyance  such  perpetual  removals  involve  I  We 
of  the  Church  of  England  often  have  reason  to  wish  for  removalfi 
of  clergymen  to  other  posts  of  labour ;  but  who  would  bear  the 
suggestion  that  no  clergyman  should  reside  in  a  parish  more  than 
three  years  ?  Some  exceptions  are  introduced  into  the  Methodist 
system  by  a  certain  number  of  what  may  be  called  "  staif" 
appointments ;  and,  if  the  legal  compulsion  were  withdravpn,  I 
should  suppose  that  such  exceptions  would  tend  to  become  the 
rule. 

With  reference  to  the  important  institution  of  class-meetings, 
there  are  indicataons  that  the  Wesleyans  of  to-day  are  hardly 
persuaded  to  bear  the  yoke  to  which  their  fathers  more  or  less 
willingly  submitted.  The  following  frank  confession  occurs  in 
this  year's  address  of  the  small  "  Methodist  Church  in  France  and 
Switzerland"  to  the  British  Conference — 

"  We  have  maintained  the  institution  of  the  dass-meeting,  bat  we 
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■oeC  ccwfesA  unr  enrleflinflticnl  wpaknesH  in  thiA  it^pucl  ;  atid  amongst  the 
causes  of  this  ili'licimH-y  we  a^^knuwIwlKi.',  first  of  hII.  <nir  uwn  alHjrtoimiiif^, 
lod  deeply  ntotim  over  them.  At  thi*  v,axau  tinm  wo  murtt  express  our  crai- 
Tiction  that  in  mf:;ord  to  this  falling  off  wit  Hnffcr  iti  (-ouimtm  with 
Ketbodiaio  si^ricRilly.  The  roiuparativo  iiKlirrLTurKX*  t{>wards  the  cJas^ 
oiecling  wltuJi  hns  U-en  nnlioeit  in  many  caws  In  Kiigland  iind  America, 
ban  affpclvil  u.«  ali^u,  and  all  the  DKiri!  dccitly  on  ncctiiiiit  of  our  niuaerical 
fceblenww.  With  vm,  an  with  t-llier  &tetlnKiii*t  Chtirchep,  avi-rsion  U> 
ff?iIiip-niei'lUj^9,  in  which  a|jeakiDg  is  oUi^ton,'  on  the  purt  of 
itiI:uitH,  hus  growu   tu     pni{iurtiuii    to  thu   (Wliiie   of    ox.{K>nim'ntaI 


I 

I 

I 


* 
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It  is  natural  tliat  n  Klctltodist  Bvriod  ehould  comment  in  Uiis 
regretful  spirit  oii  tho  .-Iccay  of  that  wliich  yoiistituted  tlio  cluef 
disciplinary  aguncy  of  a  system  created  for  the  Bake  uf  diacipiiiie. 
But  in  it«  original  aud  proper  furni  the  olasa-moeting,  we  may 
ly  affirm,  wnild  Tiot  preaorve  its  Nntality.     That   "obligatoiy 

leaking  on  the  part  of  attendants"  was  a  posable  rule  for 
■elect  converts  of  a  certain  temperament,  such  hh  We«ley  deHirod. 
But  for  a  second  and  u  third  generation  of  ht-reditarj'  Metlindists 
it  cannot  he  conceived  as  being  genuinely  in  i'orce.  If  preHsed 
nn  them  by  the  compulsion  of  religions  authority,  it  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  foster  a  hollow  formall-mi.  Simply  to  think  of  a 
weekly  semi-pnblic  inquisition  into  pei»onal  spiritual  experiences 
ia  to  feel  how  impossible  such  a  ctistom  must  be  for  Christians  of 
a  generation  like  onre.  In  the  year  1860,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  esteemed  of  the  Wealeyau  ministers,  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Wise- 
man, published  aonie  interesting  "  Thoughts  on  Class-Dieotiugs 
aud  their  Improveuiont."  Ho  begiiis  by  urging  that  "  to  Jiiicou- 
liiiuti  them  wtmld  bu  to  iiillict  on  Methodism  a  i)aralyzia^  stroke, 
if  not  a  death-blow.  The  great  body  of  the  Methodist  people," 
li«  says,  "are  stumgly  attached  to  dass-meetiugs.  Even  where 
attendance  on  them  Ik  felt  to  be  a  cross,  the  cross  is  cheerfully 
taken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  which  are  beUcved  to  result 
from  them."  If  I  am  rightly  iufomied — and  the  oomplaint  of 
the  French  Conference  pouits  to  tho  same  conclusion — tlic  cross 
has  been  year  by  year  less  cheerfully  taken  up.  It  lias  censoj,  I 
believe  to  be  the  custom  to  expel  raembere  from  tho  Society  for 
Qon-attendaiice  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
olaas  is  such  as  to  make  it  un distinguishable  from  the  voluntary 
Bible-claas  or  prayer-meeting  of  other  denominations. 

Inevitable  as  tho  change  has  been,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
thoughtful  Jlethodi&ts  should  regard  with  apprehension  any 
tendency  which  threatens  to  rob  them  of  the  benefits  tlicy  have 
derived  from  cIas»-mcotings,  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Wiseman 
njB,  that — 

**  Tbe  want  of  sMne  such  pru^sion  is  felt  as  an  evil  by  many  spiritual 
pefiple,  both  in  the  Et^tahlished  Churvh  and  in  noitooformiug   Dodies. 
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They  regret  tlieir  isolittion  from  their  brethren  in  Cbriet,  and  lony  fw 
HOine  stated  m^ans  of  edifying  communion  with  them.  They  feel  that,  to 
a  cnnflideralle  extent  at  least,  their  (Jhurcbes  are  without  one  most  im- 
portant element — the  fellowship  of  saints," 

This  IB  still  tnier  of  the  Cluirch  of  England  than  of  the  Dissent- 
ing bodies.  And  wc  want  still  more,  if  possible,  the  pro\-imon  of 
Kome  such  interest  and  work  for  lay  Christians  as  are  given  by 
the  oflSce  of  class-leader.  We  know  how  valuable  to  the  teacher* 
is  the  task  of  instructing  and  keeping  together  a  Sunday  class  of 
youths  or  elder  ^rls ;  and  thei'e  is  still  more  to  draw  out  the 
Iiigher  faculties,  ui  the  leading  of  a  company  of  fellow-ChrislianB 
in  the  ways  -of  Iniowledge  and  conduct.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  Cliurch,  whenever  the  longings  of  a  religious 
life  have  been  awakened,  to  supply  the  want  of  the  help  and 
discipline  of  asaociation,  bj  sacramental  meetings,  teachera' 
meetings,  guilds,  and  the  like.  Any  Cliurchman  who  studies  the 
history  of  Methodism  is  likely  to  feel  a  quickened  desire  that 
fervour  and  wisdom  might  be  given  us,  to  bring  into  play  some 
more  systematic  machinery  of  guidance  and  fellowsliip.  It  could 
not  be  other  than  volmitary  witli  us ;  but  it  would  be  wise  to 
reaUze  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  loose  pubhc  system  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  intended  to  exclude,  but  rather  demands, 
any  supplementary  discipline  which  may  be  found  practicable  and 
helpful. 

It  is  a  great  difficulty  for  any  ecclesiastical  body  to  combine  a 
discipUne  and  rehgious  life  which  shall  be  interesting  to  the  many 
who  are  without  culture  and  refinement,  with  methods  of  teaching 
and  worship  which  are  appreciated  or  can  be  endured  by  educated 
and  sensitive  persons.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  considerable, 
though  far  from  complete,  success  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
problem ;  and  a  similar  pohcy  of  using  varied  appeals  to  the 
senses  and  of  asserting  a  mysterious  sacerdotal  authority,  w  being 
hopefully  pureued  by  the  "  revived  "  Cathohcs  in  the  Church  of 
England.  John  Wesley  was  pathetically  troubled  by  the  dilemma, 
that  if  his  people  wore  good  Methodists  they  inevitably  g^w 
rich,  and  if  they  became  rich  they  inevitably  ceased  to  be  g^od 
Methodists.  It  was  not  only  the  influence  of  money,  it  was  that 
of  "  culture  "  also,  which  inspired  a  distaste  for  original  Methodist 
habits.  Wesley's  system  was  calctdated,  we  may  say,  for  the 
lower  middle  and  upper  working  class  sections  of  society.  He 
himself  was  a  man  of  first-rate  Oxford  education  and  had  a  real 
enjoyment  of  his  scholarly  knowledge  and  capacities;  but  his 
rehgious  tastes  made  liim  feel  more  at  home  with  the  humbler 

'  I  do  not  romomber  to  haro  met  eliswhoro  with  tho  following  anocdote,  which  I  find 
in  m  biof^raphy  of  tho  foander  ol  the  Primitive  Methodists.  "  Tho  lute  emiuont  Dr. 
Whewell,  of  Trinity  Collego,  Cambridge,  snid  to  a  gentleman  who  anked  him  Xa  recom- 
mend to  him  a  tntor, '  What  do  yon  want  with  a  tutor  ?    Take  a  papil.' " 
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with  the  wealthier  clasBes.  No  dmibt  tlio  pn'vailing  feeling 
of  the  better  aort  of  Church  people  waa  that  Siethodism  was  a 
vtilgiir  form  of  religion.  Bnt  Methodism,  as  it  matured*  grew  in 
every  way  leas  *'  vulgar."  It  became  altogether  more  respectable. 
/(»  req>ect«ble,  it  proved,  for  the  humbler  tastes.  A  new  society 
aroae,  of  wliich  we  may  say  that,  as  the  Church  of  England  ia  to 
Wealeyan  .Methodism,  so  is  Wesleyan  to  Primitive  Methodism. 
Planted  iu  1810  as  a  very  small  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Primitive 
Metliodism  Los  grown  into  a  great  tree.  It  was  fnundcd  by  a 
handful  of  Staffordsliiro  peasants  who  loved  tlie  camj>-meeting 
rtyl*  of  religion.  No  one  knows  for  certain  whether  the  term 
Primitive  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  oarlier  revivalist  form  of 
Wesley's  movement,  or  to  the  aspirations  of  the  new  brothei^ 
hood  aiter  the  isimplicity  of  tlie  first  days  of  the  Clmrch.  But  the 
popular  name  of  Kanters  explains  itself.  The  "  Primitive  "  Metho- 
dista  liave  thu  two  characteristics  that  they  govern  themselves 
chiefly  through  represoutative  laymen,  and  that  their  worship  is 
hearty,  iu  the  sense  of  noisy  ;  but  they  retain  as  their  standard  of 
doctriae  Wesley's  Notce  on  the  New  Testament  and  h.\i  four 
volumes  of  Bunnone.  What,  therefore,  might  be  said  of  the 
Church'a  failure  to  provide  for  aud  hold  those  wliu  became 
Wesleyan  Methodists  wimld  partially  apply  to  the  failure  of 
Weeloyan  Methodism  to  make  a  place  for  the  Primitivo  Methodists 
within  its  fold;  witli  this  difference,  however,  that  Wesleyan 
Uothodism  has  no  responabilitios  beyond  those  of  a  voluntary- 
Protestant  denomination  for  the  epiritual  care  of  the  general 
population. 

In  seveml  senses  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodism  of  the  chiy  occupies 
a  midtlU  posrition.  It  stands  between  the  religion  of  culture — 
which  is  too  exclusively  that  of  the  Church  of  England— and  the 
religion  of  the  llantors ;  it  stands  between  the  National  Church  and 
the  Volontaryists ;  it  appeals  to  the  Wgorona,  practical  middle- 
class  nature.  It  has  proved  itself  tlie  niofit  congenial  rehgion  for 
the  Protestants  of  the  United  States.  The  British  Conference  is 
able  to  say  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch  of  that  country  ; — 
"  You  stand  conspicuous  before  the  world,  the  most  massive  Pro- 
testant Church  to  be  found  in  any  nation,  and  the  one  which 
Dnmberv  the  largest  company  of  professed  commtuiicaats."*  As 
we  might  expect,  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  also  very  powerful  iu 
Cnouda  and  Australia.  It  has  shown  tliat  it  can  take  on  some 
degree  of  culture,  aud  retain  at  the  Fame  time  a  good  deal  of  that 


*  01  ronnu,  m  tba  Britiali  Confcrocca  racogniuK,  ■noh  «  luUimal  ptuittou  iD?otv«« 
dat{«m  ■ml  dUSedllM  wUioli  wore  not  tirtittwipUtod  liy  tlioso  who  Antw  UnUiodi*!*^  out 
trwm  iho  worl'l  u  aelMt  lociotiM  of  truo  bellaron.  Pnur ipal  Tnlloch,  is  Crixx/  tl'i-ri^ 
lor  t)«c«aib«it',  aptiafciDg  of  this  Ctmrcb,  cvatneoiJii"  tlif<  rAKornnd  corrlU]  catlolieilf 
wtdl  «Ueh  mU  won  inviteil  to  jcis  io  iU  molt  ncrcd  rite."  Tbii'  !■  liudl;  fa  tannony 
witli  artftitol  Malhoiiiai. 
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social  warmth  to  which  Benan  chiefly  ascribes  the  growth  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  age,  and  without  which  no  striking  extetudoiu 
of  it  occur.  Men  hke  Dr.  Rigg  and  Dr.  MotQton  amongBt  its 
ministers,  and  Mr.  Waddy  at  the  bar  and  in  ParUament,  command 
respect  for  Methodism  in  other  spheres  besides  those  of  preaching 
and  religious  fellowahip.  But  Methodists  would  not  deny  that  a 
certain  middle-class  character  has  been  impressed  upon  their 
society  by  the  conditions  of  its  origin. 

The  term  "  maseave  "  is  applied  in  the  sentence  just  quoted  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  Sometiung 
of  this  quaUty  is  given  to  English  Methodism,  also,  by  the  com- 
pactness of  its  organization.  It  works  like  a  olosely-fltted  and 
well-oiled  machine.  It  knows  nothing  trf  sinecures,  or  drones,  or 
anomaUes ;  it  tolerates  no  scandals  in  respect  of  order  or  morality. 
Its  ministers  are  genuine  pastors ;  and  if  in  modem  English  speech 
the  idea  of  pastoral  functions  is  ei^ecially  associated  with  the  title 
of  Recerend,  then  there  are  no  persona  who  have  a  better  claim  to 
this  title  than  the  Methodist  ministers.  They  are  more  uniformly 
and  effectiTely  pastors  to  their  people  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  to  theirs.  They  exercise  a  direct  supervision^  so 
far  as  the  thing  is  practicable,  over  the  spiritual  life  of  every 
member  of  the  society.  Each  Methodist  is  brought  under  the 
strict  control  of  the  pastorate  of  the  body.  The  governing  council, 
holding  in  its  hands  all  the  reins  of  Methodist  action,  is  able  to 
press  forward  the  work  of  education  in  all  its  branches,  and  of 
missionB  at  home  and  abroad,  with  remarkable  vigour.  And  this 
organization  derives  its  weight  and  impulse  from  the  serious  self- 
denying  piety  which  has  never  ceased  to  flourish  in  the  connexion. 

It  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  that,  as  the  Methodist 
Church  has  grown  greater  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  its  adherents 
should  think  of  it  the  more  proudly.  It  was  one  of  Wesley's  aiins 
to  cherish  the  connexional  sentiment.  The  piety  of  the  humblest 
member  has  never  failed  to  receive  its  due  meed  of  honour  and 
remembrance,  and  the  sacred  Hterature  of  the  body  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  funeral  sermoos,  obituaries,  and  biographies.  A  stranger 
looking  into  Methodist  annals  dis^oveiti  that  there  haye  been 
"  great  and  good  "  men  in  the  world  whose  fame  has  hot  reached 
the  outside  public.  The  language  of  the  Conference  minutes  rOns 
naturally  into  the  channel  of  eulog^tic  gratitude,  aud  the  "  spirit 
of  reproof,"  which  Wesley  valued  and  prayed  for  as  a  divine  gif(^ 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  spirit  of  congratulation. 
A  corresponding  change  of  style  is  discernible,  from  Wesley's" 
terse,  incisive  brevity  to  a  somewhat  wordy  fulness  of  diction. 
The  addresses  of  the  Conference  dwell  on  the  great  calling  of 
Methodism,  and  the  responsibilities  thereby  laid  on  Methodists. 
The  general  tone  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  Protestant  denomination 
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thorouglJy  couscions  of  ita  sti-ength,  animated  "by  a  friendly  apirit 
toward*  EvaiigelicaUsm  in  the  Church,  or  in  Disaeiit,  prolessfdly 
hiiBtile  to  Kitiiulittui  iiuj  Rationalism,  and  ready  for  an  aggrc8&ive 
war  against  parochiiU  High  Chureliiem — especially  in  the  diocese 
of  Liocohj. 

Let  me  Bum  up  what  I  havo  written,  in  ft  few  words  spoken 

frankly  from  the  Church  of  England  point  of  view.     That  one 

who  lived  and  died  a  hoarty  Clivirchnian  aliould  have  founded  a 

great  separatist  cimnmiuion  lia«  potntfthiug  strange  about  it.      It 

can  only  be  accounted  for,  pay  the  WesleyanH,  by  the  leading  of 

Providence.      Under  the  guiding  hand  of  God,  Methodism  has 

becume  what  it  is,  and  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  appreciates 

Balvatiou  by  faith  and  Scriptural  holincsB  it  is  patently  a  great 

work  of  Clod.     With  curtain  rest-Tvea  I  can  concur  in  this  account. 

J  regard  the  Methodists  and  their  works  with  respectful  and  en\nnus 

Admiration.     I  believe  that  they  have  been  helped  and  guided  from 

tve.      But  I  can  think  thus,  and  yet  regret  the    divorce   of 

lodism  from  the  Cliurcli  of  Kngland  an  a  misfortune  to  the 

CDiintry  and  to  Cliristeudom,  and  as  ha^nng  in  it  some  taint  of  the 

»jurit  of  separation.      WHiat  reason  is  there  in  the  nature  cf  things 

why  Wesley's  zeaUhnnld  not.  hke  any  other  Cliurchman's,  have 

borne  good  fruit  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  as  well  as  ontaide 

ofitt    1  know  lliat  devoted  Mothodisls  hold  it  as  a  fixed  tradition 

that  Wtsley  xvaa  driven  out  of  the  Cliurch.     I  do  not  admit  it.     It 

is  dangerous  and  unchristian  to  assume  that,  if  a  man  has  any 

witucas  to  bear,  any  spiritual  euergj-  to  put  f(n-tli.   he  moat 

stndgfatway  take  the  bit  bet^veen  his  teuth  and  go  his  own  way, 

interpreting  any  auccesa  tlxat  he  may  have  as  a  proof  that  God  is 

tiouing  Ills  inx'gulur  coiUBee.  ^John   Wesley — impiffer,  inex' 

Uu,  acer.  jiiru  u^ifitn*  nbinata — bad  a  carnal  element  of  head- 

tftrung  Btilf-will  mixud  with  liia  heroic  zeal  for  righteousness  and 

aaJvation  of  B«tnl«.    He  knew  it  liiinsiilf.     \i\y  one  who  reads  hie 

ly  in  a  canJid  spirit  must  be  blind  if  he  does  not  see  it.      Xow, 

who  but  au  enthusiastic  aeetariau  can.  look  wi1h  satisfaction  on  a 

policy  beginning  in  atdf-wi]!  and  ending  in  division?     I  hold  to 

the  helitf  that  if  \Vc«tey  had  dettrmiued,  like  Grimshaw,  Hervey, 

and  otliers,  to  remain  in  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  by 

the  chief  authorities  of  whieli  lie  was  considf'rately  tirated,  at 

whatever  apparent  risk  to  hie  evangelistic  work,  he  would  have 

Iwcn  rewarded  by  a  still  richer  blessing  tlian   that   which  has 

actnally  been  gmnled  to  the  devotion  of  liiuiself  and  his  nsao- 

dates.       Tlie   Church   of  England,   with   the   life-blood   of  tho 

liethodist  piety  in  its  veins,  might  have  been  ooneeivably  a 

gre»tt?r  power  in  the  kingdom  of  Mirist  than  the  two  sepai-ated 

I       bodies  of  the  Cliurch  and  Wesleyan  Methodisni^  But  this  is  a 

I      critieuim  on  the  past  aud  refere.  as  I  have  explained,  more  to 
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Wesley  himself  than  to  the  followers  whom  he  left  behind  him. 
It  remains  for  Churchmen  now  to  treat  the  Methodist  oonnexion 
with  the  friendly  respect  which  they  oug^t  sincerely  to  feel,  and 
to  use  every  effort  that  the  breach  of  separation  may  not  be  made 
wider  than  it  is.  The  spiritual  fault  of  schism  may  easily  lie  wi^ 
Chnrchmen  rather  than  with  Wcsleyans  in  their  mutual  dealings. 
There  are  Methodists  still  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered 
Dissenters.  The  Society,  as  a  whole,  takes  up  a  nearer  poeitiou 
to  the  Church  than  that  of  the  older  dissenting  bodies.  It  is  for 
us  Churchmen  who  love  unity  to  make  the  best,  in  the  interest  of 
unity,  of  things  as  they  are ;  to  welcome  all  that  is  friendly  in  the 
attitude  of  those  who  must  remain  apart  from  us ;  and  to  avoid 
acts  which  would  drive  them  into  antagonism  as  equally  unwise 
and  imchiistian. 

J.  LliEWELTN  DaVIES. 


GOETHE  AKD  MINNA  HERZLIER. 


A  FEW  years  ugo  Adolf  Stahr  of  Berlin,  writing  a  hook  on 
the  fomalo  cbaracters  of  Goetlie.  and  thinking  to  put  Mr. 
l#ewe«  (wUom  ho  follnwed)  rig^ht  in  some  points,  gave  us  an 
account  of  Minun  Herzlieb,  as  the  original  of  tlie  Ottilie  of  "The 
Klective  AiBnitit^s"  und  the  pcieoo  to  whom  the  sonnets  aro 
addressed.  Tho  hook  had  nut  been  long  in  print,  when  its  author, 
fiudiBg  out  thut  he  was  in  the  ^rrong  lit  what  he  had  said,  followed 
it  up  in  Wettemiasm't!  .l/*a;Hm»w  by  another  and  a  vtn- sensationftl 
memoir  of  the  same  person.  The  new  version  turning  out  to  be 
even  less  trustworthy  than  the  first  one,  sevenil  men,  in  different 
periodicals,  ouu  m  a  sepamtu  book,  fell  ou  StAhr,  and  haWug 
denied  bis  focts,  aud  torn  his  arguments  to  shvcthi,  brought  forth, 
iiutead  of  these,  other  iacts  aud  argumeuts  of  their  own.  After 
whieh.  they  partly  pulled  eacli  other  to  pieces.  U  would  be  rash 
to  say  tliat,  by  these  lubours  of  tbeire,  inLiuy  new  facts  iu  tht- 
history  of  literature,  strictly  bo  called,  have  bcea  brought  to  light, 
or  that  we  havu  been  much  furtliered  on  "ur  way  to  a  knowledge 
and  uiideretauding  of  tlie  Ufe  aud  writings  of  Goethe.  AVe  have 
been  continDed  in  what  we  knew  about  Croethc  before ;  the  faculty 
for  uaderetandiiig  liini  will  most  likely  be  found  maiidy  in  the 
reader.  ThL-reureiu(tennany  very  many  men  of  lettera  who,  when 
they  fondly  and  paimitakingly  dwell  on  tho  cvuuts  that  arc  known 
to  have  been  the  occasions  for  many  of  GoiiUi;u'H  poenia,  and  on 
tho  cucumstauoea  under  which  those  poems  were  written,  seem  to 
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think  that  they  have  got  hold,  not  of  a  lamp,  or  an  eye-gUas,  or  a 
key,  but  of  the  thing  itself^  eo  to  speak,  without  its  accidental 
shape !  Even  so  when  they  talk  of  the  "  ori^nals  "  to  charactets 
of  hiB — they  draw  the  likeness  and  they  tell  us  the  history  of  certain 
persons  of  real  life,  and  they  mix  up  biographical  details  witli 
reflectionB  on  the  changes  that  these  have  undergone  in  the  poet's 
hands,  and  with  guesses  at  the  relation  in  which  the  poet  may 
have  stood  to  his  models,  till  we  begin  to  fear  that  they  are  going 
to  do  his  work  over  again — in  prose.  It  is  very  true  that  nearly 
all  Goethe's  works  of  imagination  are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  his  confessions.  But  what  he  confesses  is  surely  not  a 
succession  of  events  in  liis  life  ;  it  is  rather  the  sense  of  want,  the 
desire,  the  longing  that  events  have  failed  to  satisfy.  The  sub- 
stance of  each  snoh  poem  is  just  that  which  was  wanting  in  the 
occurrences  of  actual  hfe.  And  like  every  other  artist,  he  creates 
his  own  heroes  and  heroines.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  characters 
of  Goethe's  fictions  wear  the  features  of  pereons  of  real  life,  many 
of  whom  were  very  dear  to  him.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  was 
so  fond  of  the  children  of  his  fancy ;  in  the  weal  and  woo  of  some 
of  them,  as  they  grew  up  under  his  hand,  he  took  the  part  of  a 
father.  But  why,  or  how,  in  what  fashion  or  measure,  people 
whom  he  had  laiowu,  and  events  in  which  he  had  had  a  share, 
were  changed  in  his  hands,  or  rather  in  his  heart  and  brain,  into 
things  of  imagination — of  this  we  do  not  hope  ever  to  know  nmoh 
more  than  he  himself  has  told  us.  Even  under  tlie  very  stricteat 
guidance,  giving  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the  leading  of  those  who 
have  made  Goethe  their  profession,  and  in  virtue  of  their  exolnmre 
knowledge  claim  the  right  to  speak  of  him  to  the  unlearned^  «c 
cathedra^  when  the  poet,  by  eager  hands,  and  with  loud  demonstn^ 
tioD,  has  been,  so  to  speak,  dissected  before  our  eyes — ^we  own  that, 
even  then,  we  fail  to  find  out  the  secret  or  see  the  working  of  his 
soul. 

In  the  present  instance,  after  all  tliat  has  been  written,  wo  have 
not  learned  much  more  about  the  matters  in  hand  than  we  knew 
or  thought  proper  to  guess  before.  But  quite  by  the  way  we 
have  made  the  nearer  acquaintance  of  some  men  and  women  well 
worth  knowing,  who,  till  now,  have  been  remembered  rather  for 
their  friends'  sake  than  their  own.  Herr  Frommann,  the  present 
head  of  the  publishing  firm  in  Jena,  provoked  by  some  abuse 
that  had  been  thrown  at  members  of  his  family  dead  and  living, 
has,  in  a  thin  voltunes  given  us  some  account  of  his  parents  and 
their  way  of  life.  The  book,  which  describes  not  only  the  home 
of  the  author's  cliildhood  but  many  of  the  famous  persona  who 
went  out  and  in  tliere,  is  too  scanty,  and  what  we  would  like 
best  to  know  is  often  rather  hinted  at  than  told.  But  in  a  xaam 
of  memoirs  and  printed  letters,  some  more  scraps  of  information 
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can  be  found.  lu  th^  crush  of  seusatioiial  Bcandal-b(;iuiiig  whiob 
ia  VBry  loud-voit-ed  in  Gomiany  nud  cnllfi  iteell"  hiopraphy,  hi»toiy 
of  litvrBturc.  nnd  the  like,  it  is  plcattant  to  catch  mght  of  this 
«ketcU  uf  a  family  life  standing  fimi  on  the  old  fouiidntiou  of  love 
and  Uw.  The  rught  of  it  will  Htir  up  the  curio^ty  of  Homt'  of  lis 
for  aaothur  reat>ou :  tUt-w  puuple.  It^ading  tlit'Jr  daily  Hvuh,  and 
^'Uig  about  tli^ir  daily  busineBH.  did,  an  the  bent  thing  in  hfe,  aim 
at — L'ulturtj.  And  what  is  more,  though  by-thL^-bye,  thiw  huu(>uhold 
of  pitty  and  onler  and  pea<!C,  will  be  to  some  a  very  dear,  and 
aiay  to  many  be  a  very  iuilooked-fc»r  background  t«  siindrj*  iin- 
preedoni^,  widdy  but  Bomewhat  vuguely  recoivod,  concLruing 
Goethe.  „y,  r  r-    tr 

The  Frummaotis,  though  thuir  name  ia  bo  woll  known  to  all 
studeuta  of  tli*"  60-called  classical  period  of  (jt-rman  literature, 
have  not  been  long  in  Jena.  The  Uite  head  of  tlie  houao  settled 
Uiere  m  171*8.  The  first  Krommann  known  to  have  had  luiything 
to  do  with  book-8t'lUng  was  Gottlob  Henjannii,  from  1 727  onwards 
numager  of  tlie  publishing  buaiiiess  belonging  to  the  orphan 
•sylnm  at  ZiUlichau.  lie  wna  succeeded  by  liis  son  Natlianael 
Higisnnind.  who.  iu  1785,  purchasing  all  righta  trom  tliu  asylum, 
becazne  proprietor  instead  of  luanagei*.  Dying  m  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  was  succeedt'd  by  liianuuFredei-iekKmeat,  who.  Huding 
in  the  long  run  that  the  little  out-of-the-way  town  of  ^iiliichau 
mw  not  the  place  in  whicli  a  publiwhiiig  finn  could  thrive — wishful 
too  for  more  traffic  of  brain  for  luuiB(;lf  ait  well  aw  for  Ids  buuk* — 
removed,  aa  af<<re4ai(.l,  to  iv!\m^  then  at  the  tojMide  of  xU  tame. 
By  thia  move'  hu  stepped  hito  a  place  which  would  seem  to  luve 
been  ■waiting  for  him.  Thero  were  bookwelhrrs  iu  Jena  before 
liim ;  but  ti'om  thitt  timt^  till  liis  death,  the  highly-euUivutv<l  hard- 
workiug  man  wati  Konght  ai^er,  Uked,  and  trosted,  by  a  good 
many  of  thf  bwt  and  best-knowu  men  of  lu8  time  and  country. 

A  very  chamiijig  ligure  is  that  uf  Frederick  ilmest  FmnmianuB 
wife,  i^he  waa  a  bealthyi  loving,  aotive  woman,  exactly.  wluiUy, 
and  abundantly  filliug  and  so  magnifying  her  place  and  making 
it  beautiful. 

She  waa  a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and  her  maiden  iiaiiie  waa 
Jeauna  Charlotte  WcffielhiJft.  She  wat*  the  eldest  child  a^  the 
Canrtttor^  or  second  nioeter  of  the  grammar  school  in  that  city — 
a  diacipUnarinn  of  a  very  line  old  breed,  extinct  now.  In  her 
twentieth  year,  her  mother  falling  into  ill-health,  she  uudtrtoofc 
the  char^  of  tho  house-,  and  of  her  yoimger  brothers  and  8ii^t^-r8. 
Her  education  had  been  very  carcfnlly  looked,  to ;  sho  knew 
Uognagra  well,  and  she  had  skill  in  music,  still  more  in  miniature 
painting.  Kome  keen  sorrow  of  early  womanhood,  some  htavy 
chAgria  and  di»«appi>iutmeut,  did  not  fail  to  throw  a  bUght  on  her 
beet  years.    Whea  the  struggle  was  at  au  end  ahe  made  up  her 
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mind  "  to  tiiiuk  uo  more  of  happiness  for  herself,  but  to  spend  her 
strength  for  the  good  of  others."  So  doing,  Herr  Frommann,  on 
a  trip  to  Hamburgh,  found  her  at  the  age  of  twenly-aeren,  and 
forthwith  fell  in  love  with  her.  A  few  months  later,  in  November 
1792,  he  married  her  and  took  her  away  from  a  large  and  livety 
set  of  friends  in  her  native  place  to  an  unlmown  and  quiet  home 
in  ZiiUichau.  There,  making  the  best  of  her  snrroundinge  and 
fond  of  society,  she  fonned  many  friendships,  and  was  much  made 
of,  not  only  in  the  town  itself,  but  in  the  country-houses  near  it. 
So  that,  when  the  time  came  to  go  to  Jena  in  1798,  she  was  very 
sony  to  leave  Zulhchau.  She  took  with  her  one  baby,  a  boy  of 
eight  months,  now  the  head  of  the  firm.  Two  years  after  the 
removal,  another  baby  was  bom,  a  Httle  girl — ^in  later  Hfe  well- 
known  in  many  of  the  best  circles  of  Berlin  society,  and  till  three 
years  ago,  infirmities  forcing  her  then  to  retire,  reader  to  the 
German  Empress.  Afterwards,  in  her  retreat  in  Weimar,  she  was 
the  dehght  of  every  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
admitted  to  her  acquaintance.  Under  her  brotfier's  roof  in  Jena, 
to  the  sorrow  of  veiy  many,  she  died  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1875. 

Along  with  their  own  child  the  Frommanns  took  with  them  on 
orphan  girl,  Wilhelmina  or  Minna,  or  rather,  as  she  was  generally 
called,  Minchen  Herzlieb,  the  daughter  of  a  former  Lutheran 
pastor  in  ZulHchau.  Father  and  mother  being  dead,  the  four 
children,  two  girls  and  two  boys,  had  been  received  into  the 
houses  of  friends.    Minna,  bom  in  1789,  was  then  nine  years  old. 

For  Herr  Frommann,  the  change  from  the  dull  provincial  town 
to  the  flourishing  university  was  a  delightful  one.  His  wife,  with 
a  woman's  dislike  to  being  uprooted  and  transplanted,  felt  herself 
at  first  somewhat  strange.  Along  with  Weimar,  Jena  was  then  the 
head-quarters  of  literature  :  it  had  also  not  long  before  become 
the  cradle  of  the  modem  transcendental  philosophy,  and  it  was 
one  of  tho  centre-points  of  science.  The  discussion  of  new 
methods  of  investigarion  Avith  the  results  of  these  was  not  con- 
fined to  class-rooms,  but  in  some  shape  or  other  was  carried  into 
circles  outside.  Not  all  who  then  lived  in  Jena  were  leaders  or 
chiefs :  some  were  followers,  full  of  the  bragging  noise  that  ia 
common  in  discipleship ;  and  some  did  not  follow  anybody,  but 
walked,  amiably  or  otherwise,  with  loud  bluster,  in  roads  that  led 
nowhither.  With  the  march  of  mind  came  a  crowd  of  stragglers, 
with  many  strange  ideas  and  some  surprising  habits.  One  featore 
peculiar  to  the  time,  and  pretty  well  marked  in  the  placfr— a 
feature  that  was  of  importance  to  the  aspect  of  society,  strictly  so 
called — ^waa  the  standing^ground  taken  and  kept  in  tbe  theory 
and  practice  of  marriage  by  some  of  the  most  notable  women. 
Those  were  the  years  in  which  the  so-called  Ri^ts  of  the  Pas- 
sions, particularly  in  pei-sons  of  genius,  were  by  a  certain  school 
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aoknowledgctl  and  luaiiitaiued  to  bo  more  nrgeut  tliah  an  atten- 
tion to  nctiwl  iimti tut i 0118 — a  theory  uiifoULod  iti  Frederick 
Sclile^^el's  '*  Lumudts"  and  deftnidcd,  or  at  IdiM  gmvely  discusBed. 
oveu  by  Schleiermaclier.  The  \\i:vt  waH  taken  by  Konie  ladies, 
who  wisbeii  rather  fur  a  8Ut;coH8ivc]  t}mn  a  siilMidiu^  ubservatiun 
uf  natarc'e  ^ts  to  thoni.  Amongst  otlu'ra  there  lived  then  iii 
Jona  Carohue,  the  wife  oi  August  Schlegel,  one  of  the  most 
married  women  of  her  time. — Camh'ne  wa«  a  daughter  of  Pixi- 
fefiBor  Micbaeiis,  of  (iottingen,  and  she  married,  in  the  first  place, 
a  Dr.  Biihiner,  in  (-'lansthal,  hy  whom  she  had  one  Burvivmg- 
daughter.  After  IJr.  BohnierV  deatli  she  went  to  live  in  JIayence, 
to  bo  near  her  friend  Therese  Forster.  Not  very  long  afterwards, 
Thorew  middenly  leaving  her  huRbaiid's  house,  going  off,  ia  fact, 
on  Ilubtr's  account,  whom,  nftwr  Korster's  death,  she  married, 
Caroline  staid  behind  and  luidertook^  80  she  eays  herself,  ''  the 
office  of  a  moral  sick-niirse"  to  the  bereaved  Georg-e  Forster. 
Theu,  in  the  course  of  that  troubled  winter  of  1792-3,  whilst  the 
French  were  occupying  Mayence,  and  the  Germans  wore  getting 
tlicmselvcs  ready  to  besiege  it,  ftilfUh'ng  the  duties  of  the  said 
office,  and  from  morning  to  night  hearing  and  talking  about 
uothiug  but  the  milleunium.  of  brothei'hood  that  ^vas  beutg 
aafacred  iu.  *'t-o  divert  herself,"  so  she  says,  she  made  the  better 
acquaintance  of  a  French  officer,  whose  nomo  we  do  not  know, 
Mauy  montlui  afterwards,  wlion  the  siege  was  uver,  and  every- 
body liad  gone  home,  and  she  herself  lind  got  out  of  the  prison 
into  wlii*-h  (lie  Pnuwians  had  at  firwt  put  her  as  a  spy.  she  gave 
birth  to  a  littlf  baby,  of  which  the  French  officer  is  understood  to 
ha-ve  bei^n  the  father.  A  wliile  after  that  she  marrieil  August 
Schlegel. — At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  she  was  hviiig 
in  Jena,  trying  to  get  herself  divorced  from  Sehlegel,  in  order  to 
marry  ScliflHug.  A  year  or  two  later  she  ini*  divorced  from 
Sclilegel.  and  dul  maiTy  ScbelUng.*  Along  with  her,  indeed  till  a 
i[tiarrcl  took  place  in  the  same  house  wth  her,  was  Dorothea,  the 
dttughtcr  of  MoscR  Mendplseobn,  and  ntnaway  wife  of  Veit,  the 
Bariin  banker,  and  intended  wifeof  Frederick  Schlegel ;— intended 
aat«r^n-law,  in  fact,  of  Caroline,  had  not  Caroline  thrown  off  the 
one  brrither  whilst  Dorothea  was  putting  on  the  other.  Some 
wiv€«  and  mothti-s  wcie  apt  to  look  coldly  on  those  of  their  own 
«tx  who  tried  to  live  up  to  the  doctrine  of  "  iudi^'idual  choice.*' 
BiU  nuuiy  embankments  were  gi\-ii]g  way  iu  those  years  of 
rvTolatiou;  and  with  Camlino,  the  most  brilliant  >vom[iu  in  the 
places  at  their  heiid,  it  was  easy  for  the  ladles,  whose  faith  was 
"the  development  of  th« Eternal  in  the  individual  ,  .  ,  that 
eternal  humanity  of  which  manliood  and  womanhood  are  but  the 
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hnskg,"  to  be  pretty  well  received  in  society.  Frau  Fichte,  for 
one,  would  not  know  euch  peraone,  and  wondered  at  Fran  From- 
mann  for  knowing  them.  Frau  Fichte  was  a  Swiss,  stiff,  stem, 
and  dry,  not  falling  into  ways  unknown  to  her,  if  she  could  help 
it  ;  her  stony  looks  and  straight  shoidderfi  protesting,  as  those  of 
her  countrywomen  in  foreign  parts  do  to  this  day,  in  fayoar  of 
tlie  decorum  and  dulneee  of  the  cwiton  of  Zurich.  Fran  From- 
mann,  of  courae,  made  a  civil  answer,  but  "went  on  her  road.  Not 
over  hasty  in  making  friends,  she  knew  what  she  was  about  when 
slie  behaved  kindly  to  those  who  were  thrown  in  her  way.  She 
did  not,  any  the  more  for  that,  let  them  into  the  secret  of  her 
heart  or  home. 

As  she  was  herself  quite  without  pretensions,  her  home  also 
was  unpretencting,  but  very  pleasant.  Her  son  thus  describes  the 
order  of  the  day  when  he  was  a  child  i — 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning,  coffee,  after  which  every  one  went  to  his 
work.  At  ten  o'clock  my  father  came  oat  erf  his  counting-room  for  his 
seccmd  breakfast,  which  coneisted  in  bread  and  butter,  and  fruit  wbm  it 
was  to  be  had ;  then  he  went  back  to  business  till  one  o'clock.  My  mother 
c^are  us  lessons,  at  twelve  usually  a  drawing  lesson  along  with  oarcoasins 
Wesselhoft.  At  one  o'clock  precisely,  dinner.  At  three,  my  father  went 
to  his  wcM'k  again.  Five  o'clock  was  the  tea  hoar.  How  my  mother  con- 
trived to  teach  us  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  the  rudiments 
of  French  and  English,  to  sew  aliuoBt  all  the  linen  for  the  whole  fanuly, 
and  to  make  dresses  and  caps  for  herself  and  tlie  girlfi — furthermore,  to 
keep  her  eye  on  what  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen — will  best  be  seen  hi 
her  letter  to  a  yomig  housewife  [printed  by  Herr  Frommann].  By  five 
o'clock  she  had  done  her  work,  ail  but  such  as  she  had  put  aside  iar  the 
evening ;  the  kettle  boiled,  bread  and  butter  and  biscuits  were  on  .^e 
table — anybody  might  come  in  who  liked.  If  nobody  came,  my  father 
would  read  aloud,  for  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  read  well.  If  Gries 
had  just  translated  another  jday  of  Calderon'a,  my  aunts  would  be  invited  to 
hear  it — perhaps  one  or  two  others.  Afterwards  there  was  supper.  If 
bachelor  frienas  dropped  in  to  tea,  or  if  ladies  had  invited  themselves,  con- 
versation sufficed,  and  it  was  often  very  lively.  .  .  .  My  mother,  by  the 
way  she  listened  and  asked  questions,  knew  how  to  make  the  men  talk. 
When  a  debate  began  to  get  too  lively  she  knew  how  to  give  it  a  tora. 
Severe  towards  herself,  she  was  mild  and  indulgent  towards  others :  Uie 
secret  of  her  power  over  others  lay  in  her  unselfishness.  About  seven 
o'clock  husbands  would  come  to  fetch  their  wives ;  by  eight  all  would  be 
over,  and  the  family  sitting  down  to  supper.  After  supper  my  father 
would  read  aloud  to  my  mother  alone." 

The  house  stood  and  still  stands,  though  with  other  inmates,  in 
the  so-called  "  Graben."  It  was  a  braiding  of  two  stories,  sur- 
rounding three  sides  of  a  ooartyard,  and  it  had  a  large  garden. 
It  was  a  better  house  than  most  of  those  outside  tlie  walla,  but 
the  rooms,  like  all  the  rest  in  Jena,  were  extremely  low  in  the 
ceiling.  Those  who  have  seen  Jena  in  the  early  summer  wffl 
remember  the  broad  white  ring  of  cherry  and  apple  bloBsom 
that  encircles  the  seat  of  learning,  like  a  halo  on  its  head,  or  a 
frill  of  olden  times  round  its  neck.    Tliey  may  also  remember 
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i^becn  «i»rpriw(l  at.  the  ntyle  of  dome«Hc  arcUitoctiirf-  in  tli« 
Kuburbs.  The  «trangt!r  (Wh  not  at  first  gtiees  that  those  thhi 
ebeda  that  me  from  the  gauleu  wallt*,  with  no  wiudnivn  at  al!  on 
the  groniul  floor,  iit  fashion  and  mibstaneo  not  unlike  the  Noah's 
AritB  of  om-  cliihlhood,  slightly  sqimslicd,  are  rc-allv  the  abodes  of 
tlio«e  pereouB  who  do  not  like  hving  in  the  iuner  town.  As  we 
write,  the  two  railroads  that  arc  to  pnt  Jena  into  communication 
with  the  world  outsidu,  are  being  conRtnieted.'  Uiid  is  rising  in 
valu?,  and  enterprising  pei-sons  are  bitilding  modem  villaR  oron 
on  tJu'  I-andgrnf;  many  oherry-tree«  hare  fallen,  and  many  a 
tottering  tenement  long  filled  wth  family  happinetw  and  hos- 
pitality is  doomed  to  fall.  LnncR  leading  roughly  between  high 
walU  ovf  rhwng  with  vegetation,  will,  by-and-bv,  be  paved  and 
Btniightened.  or  in  some  way  alitfened  into  keeping  with  the 
wants  of  an  age  that  will  take  its  Btaiiip  rather  from  joiiit-fitork 
BBftocifttionB  thfin  from  faonltiea  of  li*nrning. 

We  iH'ed  not  wonder  that  (foetlie,  who  had  an  eyo  for  the 
worth  of  men  and  women,  noon  found  Iur  way  into  Fran  From- 
manu'a  parltinr,  and  fnlt  liimself  eery  ooinforfaMe  thove.  He  was 
oden  in  Jena,  and  Boinetinios  for  inontliH  iogcthnr.  Then  ho 
wonld  como  in,  like  otiier  people,  at  the  bea  hour,  only  he  wn«  Iveut 
pleased  when  he  fonnd  thefamJlThv them»elveB.  He  wti^  allowed 
M  talk,  or  be  wienf,  juat  as  h«'  liked.  Stmngers  sometimes  put 
him  out.  in  which  case  nobody  mnlcrted  him,  but  the  party  waited, 
"  though  with  aome  sense  of  (Oppression,"  till  he  came  rf^nnd  again. 
\Ybeu  he  was  in  the  mood  he  would  talk,  it  might  be  for  hours. 
Onco  we  find  liirn  apologiKing  for  haWng  kept  the  household  "  out 
of  bed  till  half-past  ten  o'clock."  Survivoi-»  still  remember  hearing 
from  his  o-mi  hps  passages  of  his  life,  afterwards  published ;  in 
ptiat  not  half  so  gay  to  thorn  who  missed  the  movement  of  the 
biod  and  thy  glance  of  the  eye.  Sometimes  he  would  draw,  the 
Wttteritth"  apparently  having  been  always  laid  in  readiness.  Now 
and  then  he  read  aloud. 

"  I  retneuibcr,"  siivb  Louise  Seidh.*r.  in  her  nK;moirs.  "  his  reading 
>  part  of  the  Nibetungen,   and  giHng  explanatory  remarlca  as 

ha  went  on Another  time  the  FrommaDnfi*  children 

had  bad  a  niagio  laniern  sent  ilietn  at  diristmas.  Goethe  got 
hold  of  it,  made  tlte  jiiotureH  play  <n\  tho  diM)r  of  the  room,  and 
improvised  doggerel  rhymes  all  the  whiln." 

Goethe  had  a  dn-ad  f>f  enri<isity  ii\\t\  copioua  panegyric  that 
grew  with  yeura,  but  he  wjih  alwaj-s  ready  to  see  rtmngers  if  they 
wore  in  nny  aenae  of  the  word  feUow-workmciii  To  ymmg  men 
who  had  life  before  them,  and  wlu»  might  already  have  found  help 
in  words  of  his,  In^  was  alwaya  willing  to  hIiow  liinipclf  for  a  few 
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minutes.  One  evening,  at  Frau  Fronimann's  tea  table,  he  found  a 
party  of  students,  but  was  not  at  all  put  out  at  their  being  there. 
On  the  contrary  he  told  a  number  of  funny  stories.  Happening  to 
look  up  at  last  he  noticed  that  his  hearei-s  could  hardly  contain 
tliemselves :  they  were  devouring  liim  witli  their  eyes,  which  were 
all  ablaze ;  so  he  said  good-humouredly,  '*  Yes,  yes  1  that's  how 
the  young  folks  like  me."  Putting  no  trust  in  the  political,  poetical, 
patriotic,  reUg^ous  notions  that  had  laid  hold  of  the  youth  of 
Germany,  especially  the  university  youth,  in  the  years  before  and 
after  the  War  of  Independence,  but  mindful  of  many  perplexities  of 
his  own  at  the  same  time  of  lile,  he  would  say  of  the  young  men, 
"  To  be  sure  they  would  be  bores,  only  I  was  a  bore  mysel£"  Ono 
evening  he  told  Frau  Frommanu  about  a  visitor  he  had  had  in  the 
forenoon,  described  tho  fine  tall  figui'e,  the  brown  locks,  the  kind- 
ling eyes,  and  the  flow  of  turbid  eloquence,  and  added.  "  I  could 
have  thrown  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  said,  *  Dear  boy,  do  not 
be  so  stupid  !'  "  (This  very  visitor  came  to  Frau  Frommann,  and 
complained  of  Goethe's  coldness  aud  reserve.  He  had  sereral 
times  tried  to  begin  *'  a  conversation  on  politics,"  aud  Goethe  had 
ahvays  cut  him  sliort.)  In  181t),  when  the  darkest  clouds  were 
hanging  over  the  political  future  of  Germany,  talking  of  the 
young  men  who  were  wild  with  impossible  dreams,  Goethe  said  he 
was  very  well  aware  that  two  or  three  swallows  did  not  make  a 
Kummer,  but  he  looked  kindly  on  them  all  the  same :  "  you  would 
see  it  in  their  faces 'all  their  hves  that  they  had  had  a,  happy 
youth."  Statesmen  were  then  in  the  way  of  taking  stem  meaeuree, 
and  Goethe,  who  had  some  influence  in  various  high  quarters, 
said,  "I  do  nothing  just  now  but  mix  sedative  powders  to  keep 
them  from  doing  harm  to  my  dear  youngsters,  my  BraueekOpfe,'* 

This  intimate  friendship,  ^vith  its  exchange  of  attentions  and 
kindnesses,  ended  only  with  life.  We  find  the  Frommann  family, 
when  they  went  to  Weimar,  sometimes  staying  all  night,  or  seveial 
nights,  imder  Goethe's  roof.  In  spring,  Frau  Frommann  always 
sent  him  tho  first  asparagus,  Jena  being  a  week  earlier  than 
Weimar.  In  return,  he  brought  toys  for  the  children  or  some 
ornament  from  Carlsbad  for  Miuchen.  During  one  of  his  laat 
sojourns  in  Jena,  he  lived  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  at  the  heed  f^ 
the  Graben ;  and  being  so  near,  Frau  Frommann  on  that  occasion 
put  her  cook  at  his  disposal.  The  excellent  woman  is  still  ahre, 
and  laments  that  she  did  not  at  the  right  time  thuik  of  treasuring 
up  Goethe's  orders  for  dinner,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

Goethe,  a  meteor  in  other  ways,  was  a  meteor,  too,  in  his  coming 
and  going.  But  amongst  tho  stated  friends  of  the  Frommann 
family  we  find  the  names  of  many  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  find,  for  instance,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  present 
Hen*  Frommann  declares  himself  to  have  been  one  of  Hegel's 
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earliest  Bcholors.  haviiip;  liooii  perched  at  a  very  tender  oj^c  ou 
Ihat  pliilosophcr's  knee,  and  canned  to  decUii<^  7i>e7im.  Tlic*u 
there  are  SteffcnB,  Okeu,  the  Hufelands,  tlie  Griinnie,  Tieck,  and 
many  more.  Schiller  ia  not  mcntioiu-d — the  Schlegels  are 
slightly  mentioned.  In  the  Btrict  sense,  Imrdly  anir-  of  the 
$hoY0  could  bo  called  stated  friends.  Socioty  in  a  Geiman 
oniversity  town  conntantly  chanKca :  after  a  few  years  of  iatimacy 
niif  family  lakes  wing  Hnd  »»  wen  no  more,  ^ud  then  another,  and 
yet  auother.  AmongBl  tlit-  pennaneut  resideaU  were  brave  old 
Kneb*il  and  hi*  mii*iieal  wiff.  AIco  Gries,  who  bnilt  up  and  nmin- 
taiiK'd  a  considerable  fame  &»  a  translator  from  thu  SpaiiiKli  and 
Italian.  A  baefaelor,  in  conrse  of  time  an  old  one,  deaf  and 
eccentric,  now  and  theu  shaking  tlie  dust  of  Jeua  from  his  feet 
and  going  somewhere  else  fur  a  year  or  two,  he  was,  doubtlcHS, 
the  most  constant  visitor  in  Frau  Fruntmauu's  parlour,  gntffly 
letting  thotiv  concerned  understand  tluit  he  was  gratefid  for  the 
kind  Welcome  and  comfortably  anu-<:]iair  tliat  tuok  the  length  and 
lonelinera  out  of  hia  evenings.  Now  and  then  some  old  fiiend 
would  come  bach  on  a  vi«it.  Herr  and  Fnui  Froniniunn  sometimes 
made  tripn;  the  former  always  went  to  the  Leipzig  fair  for  a 
month  at  Easter  and  a  fortnight  at  Michaelmas.  At  home  the 
gneBt'a  chamber,  consisting  of  bedroom  and  comfortable  sitting- 
room,  was  as  often  occupied  as  not.  It  was  no  unimiuit  thing  tor 
n  visitor  to  stay  for  months  at  a  time.  If  a  second  came,  a  Utile 
elose  packing  of  children  or  other  eomprosBiblo  portions  of  the 
household  would  make  room  for  the  second  also. 
In  the  year  1806  the  pursuit  of  Icnowlcdge  was  giievonsly  inter- 
iptcd.  and  the  qiiiot  lives  of  men  and  wonxen  wen-  tJirown  into  con- 
sion  and  misery  by  the  etumi  of  war.  The  little  university  town 
was  doomed  to  bear  the  brant  of  plunderand  pillage,  and  to  IcnditK 
name  to  the  greatest  disnster  that  the  arms  of  Oennnny  had  ever 
met  with.  The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  ou  the  luighta  to  the 
north  of  tho  town  ou  the  14th  of  Ocluber;  the  town  itself  wan 
piUag<-'d  and  in  part  burned.  The  Fronunamis  were  saved  from 
the  very  worst  at  fii-st  by  their  favouable  position,  and  afterwards 
by  the  presence  of  Oudiuot,  who  quai-tered  liinuielf  upon  them; 
hut  they  had  to  open  their  doors  lo  whole  families  who  had  lost 
pvorjlhing.  and  to  French  soldiers,  buugry,  thirsty,  and  wounded. 
Frau  Frommann  had  to  provide  for  the  wauta  of  about  IfiO 
prmous,  in  conliimul  alarms,  and  partly  by  the  lurid  light  of 
Wniing  houses.  A  very  grapliie  aocoont  of  those  days  is  extant 
ia  her  handwtiting.  What  hap|>euud  had  been  so  little  foreseen, 
that  Herr  Kruiumauu  shortly  before  had  made  on  excuinion  to  the 
Rhine,  aud  Goethe  ou  his  way  homo  fi-om  Carlsbad  had  lingered 
for  some  vreeka  in  Jena.  Tlie  Frusmans,  under  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
were  in  occupation,  and  Piinco  Tionis  Ferdinand,  who  so  soon  after 
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fell  at  Saalfeld,  "  yawned  "  because  there  was  so  little  chance  of 
anything  to  do.  On  the  29th  of  Augwit.  Frau  Frommann  wrote 
to  her  huabaud- — ■ 

"  I  was  iutemipted  yesterday  by  a  message  from  Goethe  to  say  that  he 
was  coming.  Aii  hoar  before  him  Frau  Schniid  came  in^  thee  Goethe  and 
Riemer,  then,  of  his  own  accord,  Hege!.  Goethe  was  in  high  spirits.  It 
waa  his  birthday,  but  he  does  not  like  its  being  kept.  He  had  sent  us 
beforehand  a  huge  piece  of  Brezel  (cake)  all  decked  out  with  flowers.  At 
eight  o'clock,  when  he  Vas  goiug  away,  I  asked  him  to  stay  for  supper, 
and  he  at  once  accepted.  .  .  .  The  talk  fell  on  some  very  funny  things, 
and  we  laughed  heartily.  In  the  twilight  he  spoke  in  a  very  interesting 
way  with  Hegel  about  Steffens'  book ;  1  sat  and  listened,  but  understood 
little.  He  was  very  kind  to  the  children.  They  had  a  battle  befMe 
supper  with  leaden  soldiers.  We  had  laid  out  his  half-finished  drawing, 
but  he  did  not  go  on  with  it." 

In  her  journal  she  writes : — 

"  Goethe  was  in  Jena.  When  he  came  to  us  in  the  evening  we  tried  to 
make  everything  aa  quiet  and  ccHnfortaUe  for  him  as  possible.  All  day 
long,  and  at  dinner  at  Prince  Hohenlohe's,  he  heard  nothing  but  politica, 
so  he  was  glad  to  get  on  other  subjects.  .  .  .  Even  then  he  was  a  cordial 
for  the  days  that  followed.  Eight  days  before  the  battle,  as  he  drove  past 
our  bouse  on  his  way  to  Weimar,  and  eaw  me  and  Mincheu  staudii^  at 
the  window,  he  stopped  and  sent  up  his  servant  to  bid  us  farewelL  iVe 
felt  as  though  our  guardian  angel  were  taldug  flight  Yet  he  remained 
with  us.  \\nioever  has  once  lived  with  him,  and  understood  him,  can 
rejoice  in  his  health-giving  power  for  ever  after." 

After  tho  battle,  life  sooner  or  later  went  back  into  its  old 
gi'oovcs;  and  even  those  who  had  lost  their  property  or  been 
burned  out  of  house  or  home,  tried,  as  early  as  might  be,  to  pick 
up  tho  thread  of  existence  where  it  had  been  dropped. 

By  this  time  the  Frommanns'  adopted  daughter,  Minna  HerzHeb, 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  lovely  girl.  In  1807  she  was  eighteen  years 
old,  and  drew  many  eyes  upon  her.  She  was  not  a  regular  beauty, 
but  her  style  was  grand  and  very  harmonious.  She  had  mag^ 
nifieent  black  hair,  great  chestnut-coloured  eyes,  and  a  frank, 
hearty  expression.  She  was  tall,  but  her  figure  was  perfectly  well- 
proportioned,  and  all  her  movanents  were  wery  graceful.  "  She 
was,"  says  Louise  Seidler,  "the  loveliest  of  all  virgin  roses, 
with  childlike  features,  and  great  dark  eyes — rather  soft  and  kind 
than  fiery— that  looked  at  everybody  in  an  honest,  innocent  way, 
and  were  made  on  pui-pose  to  bewitch  you."  Those  who  knew  her 
best  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  desctibe  her.  She  had  all  along^ 
been  robust  in  health,  but  the  growth  of  her  mental  faculties  had 
been  slow,  and,  alongside  of  a  gentle  affectionate  disposition,  not 
without  raotherwit  and  a  turn  for  humour,  there  was  a  dreaminess 
about  her,  and,  even  to  those  nearest  her,  at  the  end  of  all  con- 
fidence, a  certain  reserve.  She  was  full  of  sweet  womanly  atten- 
tions toAvards  all  who  came  in  her  way;  "  she  gave  what  she  had  to 
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pve  wilUugly  aiul  Io>'ingly,'*trv-iiigto  maikVsfraiis^yrB  and  fliauco 
\-isitorB  feel  at  thutr  (.-asi;.  8li*^  wan  quite  uiistiUisli,  nud,  as  several 
who  kutiw  her  b(.>ar  wituvtw,  there  was  nut  even  a  trace  of  what  is 
calltMl  co'juelry  about  her.  She*  had  a  Si'iiKe  of  duty  which  might 
verj'  wull  Ul-  t;alled  im^rbid,  gojug  haiid-m-liaud  as  it  did  with 
mmU  in  her  churacter — the  waut  of  uleamefls  aud  tho  want  of 
Ksolutiun — aheeuces  uf  qualitieti  wliich,  aa  the  one  who  knew  her 
beet  and  loved  her  mwHt  Havfi,  wbre  the  cauBe  of  eore  trouble  to 
lieiself  and  others,  tliougli  tliey  had  much  to  do  with  the  charm 
she  tlirew  about  her  in  daily  life. 

She  had  grown  up  iti  the  house  aw  a  sort  of  eldest  daughter, 
rather  more  petted  and  indulged  than  the  other  children.  She 
was  well  taught ;  Lnt  Fran  Fromuiami  had  always  rather  nnsiouKly 
guarded  iigjiinHt  forcing  eitlier  her  moral  or  mental  faculties  when 
they  seemed  backward,  hoping  that,  as  Minna's  growth  had  all 
along  been  slow  and  luiei^ual,  time  woiUd  make  np  what  was 
wanting. 

Tbnt  Goethe  was  delighted  with  her  nobody  demos ;  bnt  there 
lias  been  uiuch  angry  ntrife  about  the  exact  nature  of  Ms  feeKnga 
for  her,  the  expression  he  gave  to  these,  and  the  return  he  nict 
with.  Stahr  baa  put  together  an  extraordinary  story  of  a  deep 
and  Issting  passion  acknowledged  on  both  sides,  sjiinning  it«flf 
through  a  cowrse  of  years,  and  making  buth  parties  veiy  miserable. 
Some  hare  gone  into  tho  opposite  extreme,  as,  for  instaace, 
Duntxer,  who  has  flooded  all  Goeihe'e  life  with  prow,  this  passage 
incladed;  in  his  usual  auuoyanee  at  uot  being  liatened  to, 
explaining  away  every  circuiiiutanee  tliat  has  aroused  our  curiosity 
or  Kj-mpathy.  None  tho  less  are  we  obliged  to  him  for  Ids 
diligence  in  bringing  facts  to  light,  and  putting  events  in  theu* 
due  order.  ' 

Goethe  Iwd  known  Minna  FTerxlieh  fnun  her  childhood  and, 
when  in  Jena,  hud  been  usud  to  see  lier  daily.  She,  on  ht^r  side, 
had  grown  «p  in  the  afFedioiiate  respect  due  to  an  elderly  guest 

lom  everybody  treated  with  Tiiiwonted  regard,  and  wlmm  she 
?lf  always  found  kind  and  fond.  After  one  of  his  absences, 
the  poet  perttaps  suddenly  saw  tliaf  she  had  becotne  a  womaii-^ 
beautifid,  magnificent,  enchanting.  He  may  then  have  heeil 
Blricken  with  wnnething  very  much  Btronger  than  "interbst," 
something  whieh,  had  he  given  it  play,  might  have  growii  into 

pasHiun.     At  it  was.  not  her  be.tnty  only  delighted  him,  bnt 

ich  more  her  disposition,  which,  in  its  intense  womanliness,  with 
it*  graeeftilneSB.  reserve,  and  dread  of  daylight,  wholly  charmed 
him.  She,  Herr  Frnmmann  Fa^*?,  was  k-ft  for  a  good  wlule  in 
the  nnconatrained  cluldJike  veneration  to  whicli  she  had  been 
Recuttomed!  Aud  when,  b>*-and-by,  she  could  no  longer  place  all 
his  attentions  to  the  account  of  poetic  efiiisivenese,  oven  if  her 
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own  feelings  did  get  warmer,  they  were  still  in  half  those  of  a 
child  deUghted  at  being  singled  out  by  a  being  so  much  greater 
and  higher.  She  was,  of  course,  pleased,  and  wliat  is  called 
flattered.  She  hummed  all  day  long  some  hues  from  a  poem 
of  his- — 

"  Die  Sterne  die  begebrt  man  nioht, 
Han  frent  aioh  ibror  Pr&cbt, 
Und  mit  Entzfleken  blickt  man  anf 
In  jeder  beit«ni  Naoht" 

She  never  called  him  anything  but  "the  dear  old  gentleman." 
Her." "  love  "  for  him  then  and  afterwards  was  quite  immixed  with 
any  element  of  bitterness  and  suffeiing.  His  love  for  her,  of 
whatever  sort  it  was,  was  locked  up  within  himself.  He  had,  long 
ere  this,  learned  to  school  himself  in  self-control  and  resignation. 

It  is  known  that  Goethe  wrote  sonnets  to  Minna  Herzlieb.  It 
is  stated  by  some,  rashly  we  think,  that  "The  Sonnets" — the  whole 
collection — were  addressed  to  her. 

In  1807  Goethe  was  in  Jena  from  the  11th  of  November  till  the 
18th  of  December,  attended  as  usual  by  Biemer,  his  secretary. 
For  the  first  three weekshe  worked  at  "Pandora"  and  "  The  Theory 
of  Colour."  Of  course  he  often  went  to  see  the  Frommanns,  the 
Enebels,  and  others,  and  in  one  of  these  houses  he,  or  some  one 
else,  would,  in  the  long  evenings,  read  aloud.  On  the  2nd  of 
December  Zachary  Werner  arrived.  Goethe  had  never  cared 
much  about  Werner's  dramas,  but  on  personcJ  acquaintance  he 
took  a  liking  to  the  man.  He  thought  him,  "  to  borrow  the  ex- 
pressions of  society,  '  interesting '  and  even  '  amiable,' "  and 
Werner  was  forthwith  drawn  into  the  inner  circle.  On  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival  he  was  at  the  Kncbels'  along  with  Goethe 
and  read  some  of  his  own  poems  aloud.  The  next  evening  there 
was  a  small  party  at  the  Frommanns',  and  Werner  again  read 
aloud — some  of  bis  sonnets,  we  are  told,  with  great  fire.  The 
sonnets  and  their  author  fairly  laid  hold  of  Goethe,  who  bad 
never  taken  sonnets  seriously  in  hand :  (as  far  as  we  know  he  had 
before  this  written  three).  He  set  to  work  forthwith  to  read 
sonnets,  Italian  and  German,  and  to  discuss  with  Werner  the 
question  of  sonnet-making.  The  '*  Pandora,"  at  wliich  he  had 
been  working  for  three  weeks,  was  laid  aside.  On  the  6th  of 
December  he  himself  wrote  a  sonnet,  the  one  in  wliich  the  be- 
loved speaks  to  her  lover's  marble  bust,  threatening  to  kiss  it  till 
he  turns  jealous  and  comes  to  drag  her  away, — now  No.  4  of  the 
published  collection.  This  and  all  that  follow  are  true  to  the 
Petrarcan  manner  as  he  conceived  it ; — much  fire,  cooled  by  self- 
complacent  skill  in  mating  verses ;  immense  gallantry  and  devotion, 
made  to  look  a  Httle  tiifling  by  being  set  on  stilts.  The  exercise 
once  begmi  was  gone  on  with.    Sentiments  smted  to  the  very 
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cial  form  wore  found  and  wen?  nil  expretwotl  in  tho  sane 
ioii,  elegant.  inuHirul,  louder,  plnyful.  On  tlii^  i)tli  of  Ducember 
kt  the  Kromiruuiiiti',  uftiT  diuiior,  Guotlio  read  uloud  Home  suunets 
of  AugiiBt  Schlfigel'fl.  In  the  evening  of  Ihftt  day  ho  imd  Werner 
wore  Bt  thf  Kiiebels',  and  a^dii  tluTe  w«fl  rending.  Knrly  tho 
next  morning  Goethe  ugain  wrotu  a  sonnet.  And  in  the  e\*emug, 
in  liin  rooms,  more  sunnetjj  of  Aitgiiet  SchlogcVH  were  road.  lu 
like  manner  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  he  did  the  same  thing, 
iiimJ  in  the  evening  sonnets  by  Gries  and  Klinger  were  read.  Thiw 
itwenttjii  tlay  by  day.  He  worked  regularly  at  sonnote  every 
ninruiiig.     On  the  14th  he  again  listened  to  snniietJ?  of  Weraer's. 

1(1  the  Kmrnmanns'  houno,  Minna  Herzlieb  was  the  point  of 
attraction  and  admiration  for  all.  We  are  told  that  the  yonnger 
utcmbere  of  the  party,  eejiocially  Riemer  and  Werner,  marked 
tbomselvea  by  tht'ir  attentions.  Thoy  both  imvde  sonneta  on  the 
iWDe  Herzlieb.  Riemer  more  than  one.  On  the  IGth,  Werner  read 
lii«ty  Goethe,  who  was  stirred  nphimself  tomake  one  on  UerzUeb. 
H*  wrote  it  without  doubt  ou  the  moraing  oi  the  17th ;  later  iu 
tbewme  day  he  showed  it  to  Rieuier. 

On  tlio  18tli,  Gut'tlie  went  back  to  Weimar.  Cln-iBtmaa  waa 
WiDing  on.  and  with  it  tlie  imconditiniml  obligation  fur  all  men 
ttd  wonuMi  to  bo  within  their  o^^^l  four  wallw,  to  Bond  from  thenco 
1^  and  greetings  at  diBcrotJon  to  friends  ouliiido.  Goetho  wiia 
ahrays  mindfnl  of  Iiis  duty  in  this  matter;  to  his  young  lady 
WendB.  for  instance,  ho  was  liberal  in  little  keepsakes  acuomprmied 
bjr  verees  or //i7MWo»4.r.  On  the  present  oecaMon  the  Fromniann 
bmsehold  was  not  forgotten.  Minna,  for  her  share,  got  a  box  of 
4(w-ion*,  and  some  think  that  tlie  scninet  "Clinstgesehenk."  may 
kve  been  sent  along  with  tho  lion-l-oii*.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the 
preBQDta  were  crossed  by  presents.  On  the  2(ith,  Gootho  wrote 
to  Fran  Frommann — 

n-d  to  ihauk  yuu  for  u  [s-eLty  po<.'ket-bouk.  and  now  I  have  been 
,  by  a  luyst,  splendid  one,  wlueli  lia*  ^fiveii  lutf  a  greut  deal  uf 
Tliank*.  kiriiWt  thaiikn  to  yno,  for  liaviofj  for  ever  rescwJ  mt' 
toitiplittion  ol*  kw|)ing:  and  [iruduiiii;::  my  lieaivst  paper  treasures, 
*  Beynjis  ktwps  bU  iliaio'^ud'*,  ami  M'eruei-  h\»  Bonnets.  Thwae  very 
**i»t»,  full  of  Itery,  Leavenly  !<  ivc.  have  lut-u  phiccd  on  the  one  side  of  the 
|iodwt-lKKik,  whh'h  i*eenis  to  think  a  mig-hty  deal  of  its  eontent''.  Now 
ifcnj  is  no  help  for  it ;  I  must  ereate  on  the  other  aido  winie  Hort  of  pvun 
Ulmcw  l«y  love  and  ;,'.«»fl-will,  earthly  ind«Htd,  au»I  of  tho  pi-escut,  bnt 
•WBi  aucl  faithful.  lUttent  of  &  hetei-oj^neous  sort  may  find  room  in  the 
■niddla,  merry  or  soiitiRtental,  just  a<t  tdey  come.  I  t.ike  much  pleasure 
in  thns  cuUeetinff  utd  amuiginff.  hopiriK'  soon  toI>e  alihWfi  rominiimonte 
wiw  of  my  treaitaras  to  yoa.  Rut  a.-t  it  U  uncertain  when  I  nliall  hiive  thnt 
hipptiKWi.  I  will  mnke  an  attempt  nuw  to  return  In  lettfrK  und  syllaliliv 
wbat  yon  have  dtine  to  iiu)  hi  iittitclies.  Hei'cive  the  old  friends  kindly  ;  I 
Inpe  to  send  the  rest  i«4)on. 

"  Ytin  had  f>  share  *wr  sorrow  at  9Pein;r  our  exportation  of  cntertoinln;* 
jrao  here  all  at  once  come  to  nothing.     May  your  anxiety  abnu*^  the  dear 
TOL.  XW-U.  Q 
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Allwina  be  ever  leasened,  and  the  lasting  possession  of  that  gt>od  child 
more  and  more  made  sure.  Last  night,  it  being  August's  birthday^  I 
wished  you  had  all  been  here  ;  onr  theatrical  friends  acted  a  short  yixy^ 
the  bill  of  which  I  enclose ;  it  was  very  nice.  I  send,  moreover,  a  list 
of  garden  seeds ;  we  have  ours  every  year  from  this  establishmeot,  ajid 
have  always  been  thoroughly  satisfied.  If  you  would  like  to  order  any,  I 
will  %vrite  for  them  along  with  our  own.  In  all  this  I  am  not  so  disinter- 
ested as  you  may  think :  I  hope  this  summer  to  enjoy  them  along  with 
you.  I  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Bischoffs',  and  shall  this  time  be  an  in- 
habitant of  Jena,  in  g^ood  earnest.  The  palace  is  to  be  put  in  order,  the 
museiun  brought  down-stairs,  the  upper  floor  to  be  made  habitable ;  what 
a  deal  of  work  I  shall  have  and  make  for  myself !  Now  farewell  to  yoa 
and  yours.  Forgive  me  my  scribbling  mood ;  it  comes  even  seldomer  than 
a  talking  one.  I  will  stop  here  and  pack  up,  in  hopes  of  giving  Herr 
Frommann  this  to  carry.  Many  kind  regards  to  the  Seebecto.  Support 
my  request  to  Hinchen.     Ilerr  Fromniauu  is  going  to  take  the  parcel. 

*'  frOETH  IC 

"  Weimar,  December  26th,  1807." 

The  time  of  sonnet-writing  had  gone  by.  It  is  likely  that  of 
the  seventeen  which  form  the  collection,  some  were  in  supple- 
ineutary  fashion  added  later;  but  what  he  himself  calls  the 
"sonnet  rage,"  had  lasted  for  just  twelve  days.  He  had  gratified 
his  curiosity,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  "would  rather 
cai-ve  in  whole  wood  than  stick  bits  together."  He  thought  the 
soimet  on  the  whole  rather  a  plaj-tliing  tlian  a  genuine  form  of 
poetic  expression.  And  his  ovn\  attempts  were  not  happy.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  thoughts  in  all  of  them  are  straitened, 
and  the  hnes  are  stiff.  AVhether  or  not,  as  some  think,  fierce  and 
fiery  passion  throbs  m  the  plaj-ful  tiptoe  gait,  each  reader  must  be 
left  to  judge  for  himself.  But  that  there  is  imity  in  these  seven- 
teen Bonnets,  or  that  all  of  them  were  written  to  or  for  Minna 
Herzlieb,  may  surely  be  denied.  In  those  which  may  be  called 
love  sonnets,  there  arc  too  many  expressions  which  iu  no  sense 
suit  her.  We  arc  sure  only  that  the  two  called  "  Cliarade  "  and 
"  Epoch,"  were  meant  for  her.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
thongli  the  style  in  it  is  Petrarch's,  and  it  canies  a  certain  affecta- 
tion on  its  front,  we  should  bo  slow  Jii  saying  that  the  love  it 
paiudes  is  not  real. 

From  the  Clirifitmas  letter  we  learn  that  his  affection  was  at 
least  no  secret,  and  that  there  was  nothing  underhand  in  Ms  way 
of  showing  it.  Ho  sends  the  sonnets  (perhaps  other  verses  as  well) 
to  Frau  Frommann,  and  ho  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  will  have 
Rcoii  a  letter  which  ho  seems  to  have  written  to  Minna. 

Throe  weclcs  afterwards,  Goethe  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Jena 
with  his  wife.  On  the  IGth  of  January',  1808,  they  were  present 
at  a  ball  in  the  "  Rose."  On  the  1 7th,  they  spent  the  evening  at 
the  Frommanns',  and  Goethe  read  aloud.  On  the  18th,  they  went 
back  to  Weimar.  In  the  spring,  Gootlie  was  again  in  Jena  for  a 
length  of  time.    There  is  a  note  of  Ms,  addressed,  "An  die  Frenn- 
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dinnen  "*  (To  my  female  friends).  i.t<»  Fmii  Frommann  and  Mmchen, 
-^mtteu  ehortly  liefort^  this  visit : — 

*'It  ia  in  dnll  weatlier,  in  oai)  clayo,  Uiat  we  l>mt  perceive  tho  beaaty  of 
fiowpre,  thf"  Iftvi'Iiness  *if  friemtly  Kymimlliy.  Itctieive  then,  dear  fricmlji 
^PrpundimKin),  my  beet  tliaiiks  for  wliai.  yon  Imre  bguI  :  it  came  in  a 
fitting  hour.    1  hope  floon  to  bo  nlile  to  fallow  this  note. 

"  GOETIIK. 

^WeiDur,  A|jni  rttb,  1808.'" 

Soon  after  tlua,  Minna  Horzlit'b  went  back  to  Zilllichan.  She 
wf-nt  fhorc  to  attend  her  sistcr'K  wedding,  but  her  stay  was 
lenj^heucd,  and  she  did  not  return  tn  Jena  for  more  than  four 
years;.  In  June,  1808,  Goothc,  writing  to  Frau  Frommann,  from 
Carlsbad,  sayn : — 

'•  We  were  partinilarly  K''J>t*'^'i'  *<>  ?*>"  for  y^^  assnrance  of  onr 
iIiiK-lieii'3  welfare.  It  was  U>  be  foroflcen  that  kucIi  a  dear  chiJ<t,  owiug  as 
tuiicii  an  Hlie  doen  to  natum  and  yi^wrsflf,  would  1m-  well  received,  ajid  coll 
forth  feeling  of  !ively  friendshiji  everywhere.  Kut  it  i«  iidd :  when  we 
we  vexed  ft(  the  atweuce  of  porftons  whom  we  (ove,  wo  can  ii<>vpr  fancy 
either  them  or  their  sinroundingn  quite  cheerful.  So  much  the  more  grati- 
fyinjif  was  your  oASiironce  of  her  well-being.  Be  pleased  to  send  her  cur 
wntatiniM  and  best  \vi.4he<<.'' 

Afl  was  to  be  expected,  ceit^niii  writci-R  hnvo  found  in  Minna's 
"removnl  "  fmm  .Icna  a  precautionary  nieasui-e  on  the  part  of  her 
adfipted  pnrent«  to  Tcecp  lier  out  of  Goethe's  way.  On  the  other 
kud,  Tlf  rr  Frommann  tells  us  that  hit*  mother  was  much  vexed 

Minna'-i  prolonged  nbRcnce.  Her  lettem  proving  tliis  nre  in  bis 
keeping. 

TVe  have  no  renfton  whatever  tn  think — and  thlf  is  borne  out  by 
tliose  who  oiig-ht  to  know — that  either  of  Minna's  adopted  parents 
"dreaded**  anything  from  Ooethe'a  liking  for  her.  Not  even 
Fran  Frommann.  into  whoso  hnnds  the  traininpf  and  speeial  care 
of  tbe  cliild  had  fallen,  was  the  one  to  be  thrown  off  her  balance, 
<ir  scared  out  of  her  eenses,  or  to  foreBee  mischief  witbont  end. 
Iwcansc  somebody  fell  in  love  witli  Koniebody.  They  both  laiew 
Goethe  a  little  better  tiwu  even  those  who  write  much  about  him 
know  him  ill  our  own  day,  and  their  knowledge  of  him  bad  led 
them  to  put  ^roat  trust  in  him,  and  perhaps  to  expect  good,  rather 
than  fear  cviL  to  their  darling  from  him. 

At  this  time  Goethe  began  to  work  out  the  plan  of  a  new  book, 
"Tfit-  F.lective  Affinities."  It  was  a  plan  which,  as  he  says  hinipclf, 
he  had  carried  about  Avith  bim  for  several  years.  At  Carlsbad 
he  talked  it  over  with  Ricmer,  and  made  studies  amongttt  hia 
acquaintances  there  for  some  of  the  personages.  The  tale  did  not 
ftt  firrt  speed  well,  and  in  the  autumn  it  was  laid  nsido  for  a  while. 
In  the  npring  of  1800  he  took  it  in  hand  again,  and  finished  it^ 

A  good  many  books  have  been  written  about  this  bonk,  and  not 
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without  cause.  It  is  a  hard  book  aud  a  most  unpopular  one.  It 
tells  truths  which  hardly  anybody  wants  to  hear,  and  secrets  which 
nobody  cares  to  confess.  It  has  always  been  railed  at,  all  the 
more,  perhaps,  because  of  the  curious  unchanging  fixedness  with 
which  it  has  kept  its  footing,  as  a  fact  or  phenomenon  that  will 
not  at  all  be  explained  away ;  making  true  what  its  author  said, 
that  that  which  has  been  imagined  maintains  its  right  to  be,  just 
as  much  as  that  which  has  happened.  Many  years  afterwards 
Goethe  said  that  "  The  Elective  Affinities"  was  the  only  one  of  his 
larger  productions  in  wliich  he  was  conscious  of  having  aimed  at 
representing  an  idea.  This  idea — ^the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond — was  one  which  the  experience  and  the  observation  of  mauy 
years  had  borne  in  upon  him.  His  own  early  manhood  had  been 
full  of  Joys  and  illusions  to  the  brim,  and  these  had  ended  in  the 
sudden,  and  what  the  world  called  ill-assorted,  connection  with  the 
mother  of  his  children.  This  connection,  begun  in  the  flesh,  was 
indeed  one  which  bystanders  could  not  but  call  ill-assorted ;  but 
he  himself,  not  thinking  that  he  had  formed  an  ideal  union,  and 
sure  that  his  own  share  in  it  was  not  void  of  offence,  found  it  very 
bearable.  He  loved  Christiana  from  first  to  last,  and  she  returned 
his  love.  She  was  not  a  help  meet  for  him,  but  she  did  help  him 
to  the  best  of  her  power,  and  he  knew  it.  Still,  standing  as  he 
did  in  full  sight  of  the  old  age  that  was  near,  it  is  veiy  likely 
that  the  vision  of  a  thoTisaud  might-have-beens  passed  before  him 
often  enough.  Just  in  those  years  the  beauty  of  many  younger 
women,  the  charms  of  some  lovely  girls,  may  have  given  a  point 
to  such  yearnings;  but  the  world  outside  noticed  only  a 
heightened  calmness  of  bearing,  and  the  objects  of  his  liking — 
Sylvia  Ziegesar,  Bettina  Brentano,  Pauline  Grotter,  and  others — 
were  delighted  with  his  fatherly  fondness.  The  culminating  point 
is  very  likely  to  be  found  in  his  love  for  Minna  HerzHeb.  It  was, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  period  in  which  it  had  become  ih& 
fashion  for  persons  of  genius  to  handle  the  marriage  bond  as 
some  ladies  in  argument  will  handle  a  bracelet — taking  it  off  and 
putting  it  on  again  at  every  turn  in  the  great  argument  of  life, 
with  a  fidgety  doubt  whether  the  action  would  be  thought 
graceful  or  gauche.  Our  friend  Zachary  Werner,  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  Jena,  had  been  divorced  from  three  wives  I  It  might 
not  be  easy  exactly  to  say  what  the  age  and  its  vagaries  had  to 
do  with  the  poet's  work.  Perhaps  they  may  have  dragged  him 
to  the  doing  of  it,  as  the  spread  canvas  will  quicken  the  painter 
to  begin  his  picture.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  *'  The  Elective  Affinities" 
a  picture  for  all  ages  came  to  sight,  the  very  truthfuiness  of  which 
goads  the  most  of  us — imused  to  look  at  either  ourselves  or  others 
in  plain  broad  daylight — to  say,  it  is  not  truthful.  It  was  another 
of  the  unburdenings  of  the  author's  soul ;  this  time  the  throwing 
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offofaweight  that  bad  becu  gruwiug  fur  tweuty  yiiare  and  more. 
He,  too.  in  mauy  silent  Lnui-s.  h;id  kiiuvvu  thu  samo  longings  Ibi* 
"  happiufPs  "  whicb  thu  most  of  wh  know  ami  tliiiik  bo  reaaonuMe. 
Acknowledging  (rightly  or  wrongly)  tlie  marriage  bond  to  be  tbi* 
idation  of  mir  moral  find  civil  i-xisteiic*-,  "the  batiis  :ind  the 
of  all  civilization,"  and  not  daring  of  his  own  acconl  to  leave 
iho  placo.hci  found  liiinBelf  standing  on  and  go  back  to  eavnge  liJ'e 
(being,  in  fact,  thoroughly  well-brod),  he  set  over  against  any 
such  longings  the  conviction  that  there  is  hardly  one  sufficient, 
reaaon  why  hufibiuid  ami  wife  should  separate — the  human  Btatc, 
in  joy  and  kottuw,  being  set  »o  Iiigli  that  it  is  not  potaible  to 
reckon  up  what  a  married  couple  owe  to  each  other,  "an  infinitt^ 
debt  that  can  be  paid  only  in  eternity."  He  acknowledged  to  the 
full  the  debt  that  he  himself  owed  to  his  Chriatiane.  At  a  time 
wheu  outsiders  had  long  begtin  to  shudder  at  the  notion  of  her 
being  in  any  sense  called  "Goethe's  wife,"  the  ecclesiaatictti 
sanction  was  given  to  their  union.  A\'hen  she  died,  ten  years. 
afierwards.  he  mourned  for  her  vcrj'  bitterly.  It  is  this  Tragedy 
of  Wedlock — a  tragedy,  for  his  part  in  wluch  he  himself  Trould 
tbave  been  very  far  from  claiming  any  merit  or  distinction,  as 
'though  lie  had  acted  it  well,  or  as  though  some  strange  thing  bad 
happened  to  him ;  a  tragedy,  in  the  vory  intenseness  of  the 

idividual  misery'  which  it  reudci'S,  symbolical  of  the  paui  that  is 
Tcommon  to  man;  a  tragc-dy,  like  all  real  ones,  mixed  with  many 
joys  and  pleasun/s — it  is  this  which  hus  been  shown  to  us  in  tlif 
Wahlv^'Vcamlttcha/teH. 

'*  No  one,"  he  says  himself.  "  will  fail  to  recoguize  here  a  deep 
and  passiouatc  wound,  wliich  in  the  process  of  hoaling  uliriuks 

rem  closing ;  a  heart  that  dretuls  being  cured.  Tliis  xwvtO.  like 
*Paiidom,' expresses  tht)  sentiment  of  privation,  and  in  many  respects 
cost  its  author  dear."  Writing  to  B(.-ttiua  he  says :  "  lu  uiiruvelling 
itbese  harsli  fates  the  poet  was  deeply  moved  ;  he  bore  his  share 
-of  sorrow.  As  t^d  much  that  is  stid  dies  the  deatiiof  trausiturinesN 
uumounied  for,  the  poet  had  set  before  himself  the  task  of 
giithering  into  this  one  iictiun,  as  hito  a  burial  urn,  tlie  tears  for 
much  that  had  sUpped  thraugh  liis  grasp."*  ^VftiT  these  and 
oliier  words  of  his  own,  it  seems  diflicult  t.u  put.  "The  Ek^ctive 
Affinities"  into  the  samo  class  of  fiction  \r\ih  Werthor,  or  to 
maintain  that  the  whole  tale  sprung  out  of  the  ime  episode 
of  the  author's  love  for  Mimrn  Heralieb.  No  one  will  deny  that  iii 
tlif  author's  imagination  SUuna  sat  aa  model  to  tiie  Ottilie  of  the 
book,  though  even  then  it  is  Ukely  that  some  of  the  features  were 
Iwrrowcd  elitcwhcre.  In  the  epithets  that  he  lavishes  on  Ottilie. 
the  '*deaT,''  the  "good,"  the  "fair,"  the  "glorious,"  the  "heavenly" 

*  Any  qoaUtloc  rrom  Bottltui  i«  nl  ponrw  to  \»  inkm  witli  i^sulioc,     Ta  tlia  caao  a}i« 
hu  parhspi  etuia^cd  tbo  vcrdii,  but  the  mCKiiiiig  ■oand*  like  Go«tbe'ti  m^tuiag. 
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child,  may  be  shadowed  not  only  the  love  he  bore  to  his  own 
creation,  but  the  love  he  liad  borne  to  its. original. 

We  ■will  quote  here,  but  without  all  comment,  a  passage  from 
Sulpiz  Boisseree's  journal — a  passage  which  has  been  a  bone  of 
much  contention.  On  tlie  Gth  of  October,  1815,  Goetlie  and 
Hoisseree  had  driven  together  from  Frankfort  to  Heidelberg,  and 
Boifiserec  8a}'8 : — 

"We  happened  to  talk  of  'The  Elective  Affinities.'  Goethe  laid  stress  on 
hia  having  brought  on  the  catastrophe  rapidly  and  without  any  break. 
The  stars  had  come  out.  He  spoke  of  his  relation  to  Ottilie  :  how  he  Uad 
loved  her,  and  how  unhappy  she  had  made  him.  He  became  at  last 
almost  enigmatical  and  full  of  presentiments  in  what  he  said.  Now  and 
then  he  recited  a  meny  line.  And  so,  tired,  irritable,  balf  full  of  prearai- 
timents,  half  asleep,  by  splendid  starlight,  and  in  keen  cold,  we  arrived  at 
Heidelberg." 

Minna  Herzheb  staid  at  ZulHchau  for  more  than  four  years. 
She  refused  several  oflfere  of  mamage  which  were  made  to  her. 
In  answer  to  her  o^vu  report  of  one  of  these,  Frau  Frommaim 
wrote  to  her : — 

"  You  know  I  consider  the  jierson  happy  who  reflects,  comes  to  a  con- 
viction, and  acts  acwrdingly.  You  have  done  so,  and  happy  you !  I  do 
not  blame  you  in  the  least.  When  the  heart  always  says  no,  it  is  a 
hazardous  game  to  oppose  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  you  could  not  ask 
ray  advice;  I  should  have  referred  you  to  yourself  and  your  own  beart. 

I  always  liked    J ,  and  esteemed  him  for  his  out-and-out  upright 

character ;  I  was  very  fond  of  his  sister,  and  had  nothing  to  object  to  in 
his  mother,  so  you  might  have  fancied  that  you  could  read  in  my  eyes  a 
wish  that  your  heart  might  not  always  say  no.  I  am  very  glad,  I  tell  you 
again,  and  I  only  beg  you  will  have  no  scruples  behindhand." 

After  a  while  an  offer  was  made  to  which  she  said  yes.  It  came 
from  a  young  Silesian  student  of  good  family,  between  whom  and 
Minna  an  attachment  had  spmng  up.  But  the  young  man's 
mother,  when  written  to,  refused  her  consent,  and  Minna,  with 
her  usual  conscientiousness,  at  once  broke  off  the  engagement.* 
Some  time  afterwads  she  again  engaged  herself,  tlus  time  to  a 
teacher  in  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin.  As  his  intended  wife  she 
returned  to  Jena  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  But  she  had  acted 
without  consulting  her  heart,  and  had  promised  more  than  she 
could  fulfil.  Her  delight  at  reaching  "  home "  again,  and  her 
intlifferencc  to  everything  else,  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Herr 
Frommann,  who  was  not  in  Jena  at  the  time: — 

"  Here  I  am,  sitting  iK-side  mother  and  Allwina,  and  writing  to  you  !  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  think  seriously  of  anything  that  lies  on  the  outside 
of  this  circle.  I  am  delighted  beyond  description.  How  happy  I  am 
beside  mother,  beaide  my  beloved  sister  AUwijia !  How  I  feel  anew  that 
I  have  grown  roxmd  tho  hearts  of  you  all !  How  is  it  i)083ible  that  I  could 
wander  about  so  long  amongst  strangers  ?    Thank  God  that  I  am  here." 

*  What  Stahr  adds,  Tiz,,t!ut  tho  young  gentlemftii  (ell  in  the  War  ot  Iuiiopond«a«fl, 
IB  not  trae. 
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The  ovei-flowing  delight  in  thn  old  EurruuudiiiKs  wna  fntoil  tnthi* 
cugageniont  ahe  liad  miido.  ller  botrothed  followed  her  to  Jonu 
not  long  after,  Imt  was  received  with  nuch  culdiu'Hs  thnt  he-  hinmelf 
saw  thnt  no  good  could  come  from  pusliing  his  siiit^  Ho  (li-ew 
back,  and  alie  waB  free  again.  She  lived  on  in  tJie  home  of  h<>r  ^rl- 
faood,  loving  and  loved.  Something  is  said  ahont  othc-r  oflora  of 
mnrringe  that  were  made  t«  her,  and  one  in  pnrtieulnr  that  hIk-  was 
disposed  to  accept ;  bnt  they  came  to  notliing. 

Stalir,  as  was  alroad^'  Raid,  ha«  made  out  that  Gnetlic's  and 
Minna's  "love"  for  each  other — paflsionnte,  poetic,  atl-ahnoi-hing — 
endured  through  a  long  tenn  nf  ycari*,  making  the  ono  wrrtched 
and  Uirowing  a  halo  round  t\\o  other.  He  doen  not  tell  \i»  how  at 
lairt  it  died  away,  noither  d<ji-fi  he  offer  any  pi'oofn  for  what  liesayg. 
On  the  coiitrary*  hti  complainH  that  all  thy  flonrc»n  of  intbnnation 
have  been  kept  back.  Wo  might  v^».t  content  with  aimworing,  Thft 
thing  ia  not  pcxwnble.  Tn  that  ca«<:  we  shonld  have  lo  ask  those 
readera  who  do  not  know  much  ahoitt  Goethe  to  take  our  word 
for  this.  "  Goetlie,"  «iyi*  Hermann  Grimm,  "  is  u  jnonntAin-cliain;' 
all  the  slopes  and  hollows,  the  lleights  and  deirtha,  of  wliich  have 
been  accurately  explored  and  measured;"  but  it  is  not  poasiblo 
for  every  one  to  have  the  resultfl  of  thoao  explorings  at  command 
— the  knowledge  wliich  gives  uh  a  right  to  say,  The  story  fliea  in 
the  face  of  all  that  we  Imvo  ever  learned  about  the  character  of 
Goethe,  its  Rtrengtli  and  its  Wf>akiu'S».  and  in  to  bo  diabclii'vcd. 
Bnt  those  who  ought  to  know,  and  whciw;  wurd  wn  takr-,  tell  ns 
that  there  arc  no  "  Bources  of  infonnation"  to  kwp  back.  OwUie's 
"lore"  for  Minna  ended,  doubtless,  vcrj'  qnickly  indcod.  At  all 
Gvent«  it  was  laid  to  re^t,  as  so  imir-h  elfio  Imd  bi-f  n  in  like  fiwbion, 
when  he  drew  the  figure  of  Ottilie  in  ••  Thf  Kleolivo  Aifiiiities." 
Bnt  that  did  not  hinder  his  liking  to  get  news  ubont  her  for  mnny 
years,  perhaps  as  long  aa  he  lived  :  of  bin  friendship  for  her  there 
are  traceH  in  plenty. 

On  her  birthday,  the  22nd  of  May,  in  the  year  1817,  ho  gave 
her  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  his  pnems  of  ]fil5,  and  wrote  four 
KnoH  on  tho  fly-leaf,  Haying  tliat  "  if  slu?  fomid  old  acquaintwioos 
in  the  book,  ahe  wonid  pcrliaps  recognixo  licrsclf."  The  two  son- 
nets before  mentioned,  which  were  written  for  her.  arc  wanting  in 
this  edition — they  wore  added  in  a  later  one — but  there  were, 
doubtleea,  featni-es  of  MinehenV  to  lie  fonnd  in  mnny  of  the  poems, 
featnrc-H  not  now  recognizable.  The  fact  of  the  gift  and  of  the 
dedication  is  to  some  a  tell-tnle  endence  of  love  enduring  for  ten 
years.  Others  think  that  the  dedication  in  particidar  is  evidence 
of  just  the  contrarj* ;  on  wliich  point  it  would  be  in  \'ain  to  argue. 
It  is  fair,  however,  to  remind  readers  that  it  wa»  no  lUiCommon 
thing  for  Goethe  to  g^vo  presents,  birthday  and  other,  or  to  write 
stanzai)  to  ladies,  young  and  old. 
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And  this,  if  wc  mietake  not,  is  all  that  is  to  be  told  about  Goethe 
and  Minna  Herzlieb.  The  ead  stoiy  of  Minna's  later  life  does  not 
belong  to  hterature.  She  herself,  with  her  shrinking  from  the 
eye  of  strangers,  could  not  bear  that  anytJiing  should  be  said  about 
her  in  print.  She  enjoined  on  all  around  her  absolute  silence  ia 
respect  of  herself.  When  Mr.  Lewes'  *'  Life  of  Goethe"  became 
known  in  Germany,  she  gave  no  contradiction  to  the  statement 
that  she  had  Hved  to  be  a  "  happy  wife,"  and  she  allowed  no  one 
else  to  contradict  it.  After  she  was  dead,  survivors  fondly  cherish- 
ing her  memorj-,  perhaps  with  some  awe  felt  for  one  whom  the 
Lord  had  stricken,  kept  the  sHencc  unbroken.  Even  what  has 
now  been  told  imght  never  have  become  known  had  not  attacks 
been  made  on  the  memory  of  persons  no  longer  able  to  speak  for 
tiicmselves.  A  statement  of  everything  in  the  order  in  which  it 
happened  was  the  best  way  to  ward  off  such  attacks.  As  for  that 
which  follows,  Minna's  friends  have  been  indignantly  upbraided 
for  "  hiding  the  truth,"  as  though  the  world  had  a  right  to  be 
undeceived  when  it  believed  Minna's  marriage  to  have  becu  a 
happy  one.  It  seems  very  natural  that  these  friends  should  have 
thought  the  mistake  "  one  not  materially  hurtfid  to  the  German 
nation's  power  of  understanding  the  writings  of  their  Poet  Prince." 
Now  there  is  no  room  for  concealment,  and  her  after-history  a  wakenn 
our  sympathy,  aa  the  history  of  any  human  being  will  do  for  whom 
we  have  once  felt  a  likiDg. 

Professor  Walch,  of  Jena,  had  twice  made  an  offer  of  marriage 
to  Minna,  and  had  twice  been  refused,  when,  on  a  third  appUcatiou 
in  the  spring  of  1821,  ho  was  accepted.  Ho  was  a  professor  of 
jurisprudence,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  learned  ancestors, 
who  had  filled  chairs  in  the  university.  He  was  himself  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  very  good  standing,  and,  moreover,  very  well  off 
in  liis  worldly  circumstances.  But  he  was  twenty  years  older  than 
Miima,  who  was  then  thirty-two.  He  was,  we  are  told,  strikingly 
agly  and  awkward  and  undignified,  and,  it  is  added,  pedantic  and 
iiaiTow-minded.  No  more  strangely  contrasted  couple  could  well 
have  been  put  together.  Nobody  knows  why  she  pledged  h&e 
word  to  him.  The  coiutship,  or  rather  the  state  of  betrothal,  was 
so  unhappy  a  one,  the  bride's  aversion  was  so  marked,  that  three 
weeks  before  the  weddingboth  FrauFrommann  and  Walch  himself 
lu-ged  her  rather  to  break  off  the  engagement  than  fulfil  it  against 
her  liking.  But  slie  stuck  to  her  piurpose.  Her  natural  indecisioii 
of  character  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  wanting  on  this 
occadon,  and  to  have  given  place  to  a  determination  most  iU>timed 
and  ominous.  But  if  wc  could  look  deeper,  perhaps  we  should 
find  that  it  was  that  veiy  indecision  that  made  her  shrink  back 
from  the  bold  and  resolute  step  of  a  breach  of  engagement.  The 
msuriage  took  place  in  September  1821,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
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the  niihai»py  vnSv  left  lu-r  ImslmiidV  lioune  and  went  hack  to  lier 
relations  in  Zillliclmn.  The  pli-awuit  hi>mc  of  Iwr  girlhood,  in  the 
very  eaini.*  tuwii  witli  htr  own  '•  home,"  coiild  no  longer  be  open 
to  iltit. 

It  nifty  have  Ijoeii  not  long  iiftt-r  this  that  i»omc  Bort  of  mental 
djsortlor  first  nhowfj  itscll'.  It  waB  neitlxcr  seven;  nor  abiding, 
but  it  came  baek.  Some  time  aftonvards  she  retnraed  to  her 
buxbaiid.  Friends  did  their  beirt  to  bring  the  parted  couplu 
together.  Minna's  own  Bt-nse  of  duty  impelled  her,  hei-  longing  for 
Jona  drew  her.  and  at  a  distance  her  hueband  did  not  seem  so 
disagreealile  to  her.  Slur  wrote  hira  friendly  lot tcra,  and  she  came 
back  to  him.  Bnt  it  would  not  du.  She  watt  toni  to  piccea  by 
lier  antipathy,  and  fled  to  her  brother  again  with  a  frceh  attack  of 
hei-  disorder.  Yet  in  years  foUo\ving  she  tried  the  pame  psperi- 
ment  again  and  again,  always  with  the  eoinc  reimlt.  She  who  wan 
BO  gentJe  and  hiving  towards  evei-ybody  else,  enuld  not  bear  even 
to  be  nettr  her  husband.  Whilst  one  of  tht-Bo  trials  waa  going 
ou.  she  wrote  tu  a  friend:—"  It  m  dreadful,  but  when  I  am  at 
work  in  my  o^vu  room,  and  1  hear  Waich'a  voicD  in  the  paasnge. 
even  if  I  know  that  he  is  not  coming  to  mc,  I  tremble  from  head 
to  foot."  Of  com-sc,  her  horror  and  her  infinnity  often  abowed 
tlicmsclvefl  iu  wayii  that  it  m  nordleiw  to  dwell  on,— symptoms  tliut 
in  their  uncertain  coining  and  g"ing  wort:  grievously  harrowing  at 
the  tim<!  to  thnpc  who  dnated  on  the  RufTercr.  When  ton  years 
had  pasfied,  the  experiments  were  given  up,  and  the  ill-assortod 
couple  remained  Hcparntod.  A  divorce  was  talked  of,  but 
neither  of  the  two  would  take  the  first  nt«-p.  Waleb  died  in 
1853. 

Her  di*iordci\  repeatedly  eoniing  on,  was  so  distressing  that  her 
friond^  eeveml  time*  aoiight  help  for  her  away  from  home.  On 
i^ne  occamon  she  came  back  seemingly  quite  cured.  After  her 
brother's  death,  her  sister-in-law  and  she  kept  hnnsc  together  in 
ZuUicliHU.  And  when  her  hu*baiul  was  dead,  she  came  every 
irther  year  for  several  months  to  her  foster-brother's  hous*-  in  Jena, 
The  parents  who  had  eared  and  sorrowed  for  her  were  in  their 
graves,*  but  clinging  and  clung  to  she  found  a  loving  welcome 
still.  A  third  geueratiou  was  growing  up ;  in  tlieir  hearta  her 
memori'  ia  enslirined  to  tliia  day  aa  a  thing  beautiful  and  much 
bcluved. 

After  the  dcatli  of  her  sister-indaw  in  18U4,  her  old  disorder 

retunied  with  such  violence  that  it  wae  found  nece«ary  tu  take 

her  to  a  hospital  tVir  the  io»tne  at  Gorlit/-.     There  slie  died  on  the 

lOthof  July.  IHtiri. 

We  add  here  a  translation  of  the  gi-oater  part  of  a  letter  written 


*  Ftmu  Fromnuan  died  in  1830  i  b«-  huabud  foDo^od  b«r  Is  1887. 
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by  HeiT  von  Loepcr,  ui  Berlin,  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by 
liim  to  Minna  Herzlieb : — 

*'  It  was  ou  the  6th  of  Augiist,  1857,  that  I,  then  in  Ziillichau  on  bud- 
ness,  on  a  hot  afternoon,  sought  out  the  shady  house  on  the  Griinberg 
road,  in  the  first  floor  of  which  the  widowed  Frau  Walch  lived  with  her 
sister-iu-law,  the  widowed  Frau  Ilerzlieb.  Unluckily,  just  before  toy 
arrival,  a  party  of  ladies  had  assembled  themselves  in  the  comfortable,  welf- 
fumisbed  rooms,  and  their  presence  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  shorten 
my  visit.  Both  ladies  received  me  with  extreme  kindness,  and  Minna  at 
once  engaged  in  conversation  about  the  time  spent  by  her  in  Jena.  She 
was  then  bordering  on  seventy,  but  her  tall  slim  figure,  her  blooming  com- 
plexion, and  the  ease  of  her  movements  made  her  look  at  least  twenty 
years  younger.  She  made  quite  the  impression  described  by  Stahr.  The 
first  subject  of  our  conversation  was  Lewes'  book  on  Goethe,  which  had 
just  come  out,  but  which  she  had  not  yet  read.  (The  second  volume,  in 
which  'The  Elective  Affinities' are  spoken  of,  did  not  appear  in  the  German 
translation  till  late  in  the  autumn  uf  that  year.)  She  was  glad  that  Goethe 
was  comiug  into  fashion  again ;  so  she  expressed  herself.  Still  she  eluded 
adroitly,  and  with  a  sort  of  embairassed  smile,  my  question,  whether  she 
had  recognized  herself  in  the  OttiUe.  But  she  positively  denied  that  she 
had  been  removed  from  Jena  on  Goethe's  account,  or,  as  Lewes  aaj-s,  sent 
back  to  school :  her  temporary  absence  from  Jena  had  been  owing  quite  to 
other  circumstances.  She  did  not  deny  that  many  of  Goethe's  sonnets  were 
dedicated  to  her,  addiug,  '•  You  must  always  remember  that  Croethe  was  a 
poet,'  and  remarking  that  there  were  several  of  them  which  she  had 
never  seen  till  she  read  them  in  print.  These,  she  said,  might  have 
been  written  for  Bettina,  to  whom  I  had  better  apply.  She  apprO'* 
priated  to  hei-self,  in  particular,  the  one  called  '  Wachstham,'  saying  it 
exactly  expressed  her  relation  to  Goethe.  The  sonnets  were  so  beau- 
tiful and  perfect  in  themselves,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  hunt  up  the  actual 
facts  they  might  refer  to  :  '  Goethe  was  a  poet,  you  know.  She  had 
known  him  from  about  the  year  1800  till  1823  or  1824.  He  had  seen 
her  in  the  Frommanns'  house  as  a  child,  and  as  she  grew  up,  just  as  the 
soimet  indicates ;  she  had  often  walked  with  him.*  As  she  was  in  such  a 
good  train,  I  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  her  by  inquiring  how  Groetbe  had 
come  to  represent  her  na  a  '  princess.'  When  I  laid  stress  on  Goethe's 
having  been  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  whilst  she  was  in  her  eighteenth,  she 
replied  with  animation,  'Goethe  was  always  yoimg,  you  did  not  obeerve 
his  age.*  She  said  he  had  always  been  most  amiable  towards  her,  and 
when  she  looked  back  on  him  and  on  that  period,  she  had  no  recollections 
but  pleasant  ones.  Unaffected  veneration,  almost  enthusiasm,  expressed 
themselves  in  her  voice  and  looks.  She  denied  that  Goethe  had  ever  sent 
her  the  sonnets,  and  she  declared  that  she  possessed  neither  letters  nor 
poems  of  his,  with  the  exception  of  some  lines  which  he  had  written  in  a 
copy  of  his  printed  poems.  At  my  request  she  rose  and,  stepping  briskly, 
fetdied  from  the  next  room  the  volume  of  poems  referred  to.  I  coued 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  she  gave  me,  the  dedication  strophe  of  May 
22,  1817 — which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  not  known  to  have  been 
addressed  to  Minna.  As  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  our  conver- 
sation fell  on  many  of  the  poems  contained  in  it,  and  I  saw  that  she  was 

*  Sir.  and  MiaB  Frommann,  on  the  other  hand,  say  they  dv  not  believe  Minna  ever 
isalked  with  Goethe,  It  doca  not  strike  us  that  the  sonnet  "  WacbBtbum  "  in  particnlftr 
bears  on  Minna.  It  might  bo  hard  to  nndoretand  why  she  appropriated  it  to  harulf; 
bnt  for  the  fact  that,  as  will  be  seen,  aho  pOBsoeaed  it  in  hii  handwriting.  Moat  likely  he 
hail  given  it  to  her.  Bottina  Ton  Amini  has  been  much  laughed  at  for  appropriating  to 
horsolf  Bonnets  of  Goetho'a.  Yet,  as  we  now  know,  she  had  at  leaat  one  of  tliem  in  her 
poBBcssion,  in  Goethe's  handwriting. 
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qiiHe  at  home  Id  them,  kijt'w  &  number  of  them  by  heart,  and,  when  I 
miotorf  a  line,  coolil  suppty  the  rpM.  Her  honest  brown  eyes  wen?  iwaHy 
lil-waj-H  i.v)ven,*d  by  thoir  Ittng'  la.'ihefl,  and  t!i(iii|rh  she  entered  on  the  ci-n- 
venatiun  (^ni<i(>ruUy  and  tk'liatiely,  shu  w»h,  on  thR  wtiolo,  reHcr\'4!d  anil 
bMhful — atmoat  hko  u  young  ^rl.  Her  8tater-in-luw,  who  waa  Ln  the 
rtMWn  the  wlioje  timo,  [mt  an  i-ud  to  the  eonvcrsjitlon.  ad  tho  recotlectlooa 
aKOoed  to  excite  Minna,  and  the  n:»i  oi  the  jiai'ty  were  waiting;  for  the 
faostessea.  At  that  time  1  knew  nothing  about  Minna's  mental  malady, 
connderatiun  for  which;,  doubtleeiR,  guided  the  conduct  of  tlie  ^ter-ln- 
Uw. 

**  Afttr^vord^.  ut  the  tiiiio  of  the  ))ri>[jHnitionH  for  tlio  Goetbe  Exhibition 
in  Berlin.  I  wrote  to  Miuno,  ojid  aakcd  her  to  loud  mo  tho  volume.  She 
nfused.  in  the  following  characteristic  words ; — 

" '  Sir. — By  my  absence  from  Ziiliichau  prevented  from  sooner  an»wer- 
iigjuur  letter,  I  could  not  till  to-day  beg  your  indulgence  for  my  inability, 
neUinx'*  a»  1  do,  to  tlie  [»ropeur>ities  known  tu  you,  to  fulfil  your  wish, 
(irtal  lUi  the  worth  i»  tli»t  the  bwok  has  for  mo,  the  (loatributioatu  your 
eraat  and  aiaKiufic«Dt  undeilidcing  would  be  bat  lUiiiJl.  For  this  reiisoti 
it  will  lie  easy  for  yoii  to  jud>,'e  mildly  of  my  weming  disobliKingneM. 
UtB  hoping,  with  many  regards,  j-ouni, 

'•  MrsNA  W-ALCii  Heezliku. 
*■•  Ziiltichaa,  April  27th,  1861.' 
"  Xeltber  waa  her  pjoturo  to  be  obtained  for  the  Exhibition." 

By  her  will,  Minna  Hcrzlu-b  left  to  AUwina  Fronunann  a  eoalod 
pirctJ.  The  bulk  of  its  contents  cousist-ed  of  Mws  Fronuiianti's  owu 
poiinut,  iu  a  frame,  and  her  and  her  iuotUer'Hlett«rK  to  Minna,  tied 
up  ID  a  bundle.  Alougnde  of  these  were  some  autograph  uounots 
ufZacIiari-  Wt-raer'e.  I 

There  were  three  things  of  Goethe's :  First.  A  drawing  of  bin  j 
Sftoiid.  a  dried  fluwcr.  folded  in  paper,  on  which,  in  Qtinua's  hand. 
*M  written — "  Willi  great  di'Iiberation,  and  no  doidit,  with  ninny 
fee  th(nigiit«  ill  iiis  inmost  noul,  plucked  by  tho  dear  old  gentle- 
inn,  in  tmr  blui-  room,  in  a  familiar  circle  of  few  pei-Ronn,  on  tho 
SOth  of  Jnno  1807."  Third,  the  Bonnet,  "  Waeliatlmm,"  in  Goelhe'H 
Ittndwritlng.  hat  withont  tho  fonr  first  Unef^  which  had  boon 
^ped  off;  inidcnieatli  it  was  the  <late,  "  13t]i  December  1807, 
midnight." 

The  date  on  tho  dried  Bower  is  a  wrong  one.  In  Juno  1807, 
Oocthe  wnA  not  in  Jenn,  but  iu  CnrlRbad.  Minna 'r  liaving  tho 
wnact  in  hrr  poHHeiwion  docs  not  harmonizo  well  ■with  her  saying 
tftLoepcr  that  sho  poaacssed  no  ■miring  of  Goethe's  bnt  tho  Knoft 
u  the  biok.  These  and  other  discrepancies  will  not  surprise 
my  one  who  bas  found  out  by.  experience,  bow  little  trust  can  be 
(Wt  in  the  e\'idence  from  memory  given  by  women  of  the  Bncst 
sftctions  and  most  delicate  feelings. 

AXDRKtt'   H.\M1LT0X. 
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ETERN.\L  PERDITION  .VND  UNIVERSALISM 
From  ,v  Rojiax  Catholic  Point  of  View. 

Paut  I. 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  travel  beyond  the  pages  of  this  Revikw 
dnring  the  last  few  years  for  evidence  of  a  growing  revolt  in 
ihepopniar  mind  against  the  immemonal  belief  of  the  Church,  and 
indeed  of  tlie  immense  majority  of  Chrifitians,  from  the  Apostles' 
days  to  out  own,  as  to  the  future  state  of  those  who  die 
impenitent.  In  part,  of  course,  this  is  due  io  the  great  wave  of 
sceptical,  or  rather  Pagau,  reaction  wliich  is  sweeping  over 
modem  society,  of  which  the  signs,  botli  moral  and  intellectual. 
are  manifold,  and  the  ultimate  issue  neither  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate nor  altogether  easy  to  forecast.  A  stiuw  ruay  show  which 
way  the  stream  is  flowing,  and  one  of  the  lesser  iudicatious  of  that 
new  current  of  thought,  which  it  is  in  place  to  mention  here,  as 
it  bears  on  the  treatment  of  tlio  departed,  may  be  fomid  in  the 
startling  proposal  to  revert  from  the  Christian  practice  of  burial 
to  the  heathen  custom  of  burning  the  dead  which  it  superseded.* 
We  have  witneflsed  a  somewhat  kindred  bnt  still  bolder  manifes- 
tation of  (he  samo  spirit  iu  the  open  advocacy  of  murder  and 
suicide,  in  certain  cases,  under  the  exquisite  sohri*fuvl  of  "  eutha- 
nasia."    But  I  cannot  dwell  further  on  this  aspect  of  the  question 

•  It  U  tnr  muforlaaa  to  iliffur  ervAtIr  on  »oino  poiaU  from  Binbop  Wordtworth,  of 
liMOla,  bat  ho  deiwrTM  the  thnoka  (,i  a]]  ClirtaliAHa  for  hi*  manlj  proUat  a^ kioat  thii 
mvoHtng  suggealioa.  It  \*  i-liam?t«ri«tic  of  Dr.  NVwnuuti'i  kouiim-**  of  iulnitiou  tluil 
m«i«  than  forty  jo^ni  k|[0,  in  ona  of  hU  narliiifl  Osrnrd  CAnnr'na,  ho  abaiilii  hsTo  uaUad 
•ttcatioa  to  ths  trne  ilgiiintrKiico  of  the  diatisetton  bctwcon  Cliri*tt*o  burial  and  **th&l 
old  ImTeraDM  oftfat  fanonlFlIo." — >%»vn^  .Svwonx,  rol.  i.  [ip.  8LH.3I9,  lint  ed. 
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here,  and  must  content  myself  ivith  citing  a  few  words  from  au 

article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Fortmijktli/  Reciew,  in  illuHtration 

of  the  present  attitude  of  the  iufidcl  school   towards   Climtiati 

Eschatology.    The   writer,  who  is  en^gcd  in  deaonncing  not 

only  Revelation  but  the  immortalftj'  of  the   bouI.  informs  \m  ihat 

HQcordin^  to   Chi-iatian  belief  "  the   condition  of  the   deimrted 

depends  ultimately  upon  the  will  of  a  being  who  a  lonf^  while  ago 

atrmd  all  jnankind  iecaiite  one  woman  dvtohfJied  him.     Tho  citrse  was 

BO  mere  Bymbol  of  dispIcoAure,  but  a  fixed  resolve  to  keep  his 

^ictiiaa  olive  for  ever,   writliing  in  horrible  tortiircst,  in  a  place 

vhich  hiB  di\-ine  foreknowledge  had  prepared  beforehand."     And 

the  Atonement  ia  then  explained  to  mean  that,  "  in  consideration  of 

the  death  of  his  Son,"  this  eamo  being  "  consented  to  feed  with 

the  Bweets  of  liis  favour  audi  poor  wrttehtt  a»  should  itetraif  their 

irtlkrai   and  »j>tak   gu^ewitly  to/t   wordi  to   On  deairoytir   of  their 

iwJrrtf*' — in  other  words,  should  bo  base  enough  to  repent  and 

pny.'     With  these  ghastly  caricatures  of  Christinn  doctrine,  as 

"iRred  by  professed  imbelievers,  wo  arc  not  now  immediately 

ooocemod ;  on  the  Calviniat  hypothesis,  from  wliich  this  writer 

luB  apparently  drawn  bia  estimate  uf  Christianity.  I  shall  have 

McwtliiDg  to  aay  by-aud-by.     It  is  not,  however,  with  this  class 

(ifuppontiuta  ihat   I  am   arguing  now.  who  can  never,  indeed, 

'%>n>re  the  Chrifitiaa  doctiine  of  the  future  state,  but  to  whom  it 

tsuiot  be  proved,  because,  while  perfectly  consistent  with  reason, 

it  rerte  for  its  evidence  uUmattly  on  di\-ine  revelation.    But  it  must 

ho  remembered  that  professed  believers  are  apt  to  be  more  or  loss 

iiJat'Dced,  however  unconaciouBly,  by  the  comments  of  those 

•itiiout ;  and  in  dealing  with  attacks  ou  the  received  doctrine  of 

tie  future  state  from  the  Ups  of  those  who  still  honestly  desire  to 

f«tain  their  faith  in  revektion,  it  is  inipossible  to  leave  this'  con- 

*ideration  out  of  aght.     lliacoa  inli-a  mutvs  peccatur  ei  extTo,     Their 

'ibjectiona  are  cften  but  the  subdued   echo  of  an  outcry  which 

thocks  them,  bat  which  has  been  dinned  into  their  ears  till  it  has 

frightened,  if  it  has  not  convinced,  them. 

hi  the  next  place,  it  is  important,  fur  many  reasons,  to  call 
Attention  to  tho  extreme  novelty  of  Universalisnit  at  all  events  in 
try,  as  maintained  by  men  professing  to  accept  tho  Bible ; 
within  the  Umits  of  tlie  Anglican  Church.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  prevalent  view  among  modem  Unitarians,  and  the  disciples 
of  on  Unitarian  preacher  named  Kelly,  who  emigrated  to  America 
■bout  a  centurj-  ago,  organized  the  fii-st  Universalist  congre- 
^tion  there  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  since  developed  into  a 
community  comprehending  about  1,000  congregations.  But  here 
tho  exception  only  sen*cs  to  prove  tho  rule,  as  Unitarianism  is 

'MlbwwUe  vpccilM,  ttaa  itili«s  blM  Uf  aim. 
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based  on  a  rejection  of  the  ftmdamcntal  tenet  which  lies  at  tlie 
root  of  the  whole  Christian  system.  Among  the  Anglican  clergy 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  question  had  been  stirred  on  the  subject 
before  the  appearance,  in  1853,  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice's 
Theological  Essays,  which  raised  such  a  storm  about  his  ears. 
Yet  the  tentative  and  mystical  tone,  which  adds  much  to  the 
charm  and  not  a  little  to  the  obscurity  of  his  writings,  diSetB 
widely  enough  from  the  peremptory  dogmatism  of  many  who  now 
appeal  to  his  authoritj'.  What  he  suggested  in  devout  and  diffi- 
dent language,  about  the  precise  meaning  of  whaoh  perhaps  no 
half-dozen  readers  were  ever  agreed,  is  too  often  nowadays  pro- 
claimed on  the  housetops  by  writers  who  certainly  have  nothing 
of  his  diflRdenee  and  hardly  seem  emulous  of  his  devotion.  The 
late  Archdeacon  Sinclair  mentions,  indeed,  in  his  interesting  book 
on  "  Old  Times  and  Distant  Places,"  that  his  friend  the  Rev. 
Ozins  Linley,  Fellow  of  Dulwich,  was  a  strong  UniversaHst,  but 
he  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Linley  ever  avowed  this  opinion  in 
public,  and  expressly  states  that  he  abandoned  it  b^ore  his  death. 
I  well  remember  myself  a  conversation  I  had  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  still  at  Oxford,  with  a  venerable  clergyman,  long 
since  removed  from  tis,  who  had  been  in  bis  day  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  EvangeHcal  party.  He  was  speaking  of  the  essay 
which  contains,  I  beheve,  the  earliest,  as  it  is  also  the  ablest,  of 
the  recent  attacks  on  the  received  Christian  Eschatology,  by  the 
lato  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his,  and  for 
whose  judgement  he  entertained  a  high  respect.  But  he  earnestly 
deplored  and  deprecated  the  Hue  Sir  J.  Stephen  had  taken  on 
this  subject,  and  insisted  on  what  would  certainly  to  any  ordinary 
reader  appear  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Scriptural  testimony 
against  it.  I  expressed  some  doubt  whether,  in  the  event  of 
Universalism  being  broached  pubhcly  by  any  of  the  clergy  (Mr. 
JIaurice's  essays  had  not  then  appeared),  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  found  sufficiently  definite  to  secure 
the  condemnation  of  their  teaching.  His  answer  has  often 
recurred  to  my  memoiy  since,  "  ^  s  long  aa  ice  have  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  clergyman  should  he  allowed  to  ttaeli 
such  a  doctrine."  Subsequent  experience  proves  that  this  good 
man  had  not  calculated  on  the  future  attitude  of  a  large  section 
of  the  clergy,  including  many  of  his  own  party,  either  towards 
the  doctrine  he  was  discussing  or  the  most  instructive  and  majestic 
of  the  Church's  Creeds.  And  I  refer  to  the  circumstance  here  to 
show  how  rapid  and  how  complete  has  been  the  change  of  front. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  when,  some  years  later,  the  Supreme  Civil 
Court,  to  whose  discredited  and  conflicting  decisions  Anglicans 
are  expected  to  conform  their  faith  and  worship,  "  dismissed  hell 
with  costs,"  the  two  primates  of  the  day — I  say  it  to  their  credit — 
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iiad  tlie  ppirit  to  issue  pafltoralfl  denouucing  the  nascent  hcrcsT;* 
bnt  it  has  sprocid  since  t)ii>n  in  spite  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Althniig-b  their  contention  is  tho  f^rowth  of 
yesterday,  it  is  the  fashion  ivith  onr  modem  L'm\*erM.KetB — I  am 
concerned  at  present  with  those  alone  who  profess  to  approach 
tlie  snbjpct  frum  a  Cl\rintiaii  Kttmdpoint — to  speak  as  if  they  ■wore 
iu  possession,  and  the  onu*  prolimxdi  lay  on  the  adliercnts  of  the 
traditional  faith  of  Christendom.  Siieh  an  attitude  i«.  to  xtse  the 
"veiy  mildeot  term,  premature.  Thus  even  Professor  Mayor  in  his 
review — which  is  rather,  indeed,  a  summary  and  panog^-ric — of 
Mr.  Jufces's  book  on  the  "  Restitution  of  all  Things"!  writes 
throughout — as  it  is  only  fair  to  say  5Ir.  Jukes  liimself  does  not — 
with  a  quiet  aasumption  of  snperionty  which  implies  that  the 
argument  from  reason,  and  even  from  "the  general  tendency  of 
revelation,"  is  »o  "overpowering"  against  the  receivyd  belief  that 
it  is  difficult  to  couceivt*  any  one  but  a  foul  or  a  fanatic  contimung 
to  uphold  it.  It  is  gmdgingly  admitted  that  "there  are  many 
text*  wljich  at  Jirft  tufht  appear  to  assort,"  what  tht-y  hiivb  always 
been  understood  to  assert;  and  this  "apparent  coutratliction"  is 
got  over  by  a  process  of  argument  which  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  notice  by-and-by  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jukes's  book, 
from  wlu'uh  it  is  borrowed.  I  will  merely  call  attention  here  to 
his  re^newers  significant  remark  npori  his  "  very  high  views  ofin- 
^iration,'*  and  the  '■  mystical"  character  of  a  good  deal  of  his 
argument,  neither  of  which  peculiarities,  it  is  Iiinted — most  justly 
DO  doubt — wiU  find  much  sympathy  with  those  who  are  the 
likeliest  to  avail  themselves  of  his  support.  If  Mr.  Jukes's  book 
^pealed  to  none  but  those  who  share  his  devout  and  mystical 
temperament,  and  his  profoimd,  though  strangely  paradoxical 
reverence  for  Scripture,  there  would  be  little  to  fear  from  the 
nmdt.  Far  different  from  his.  and  even  from  his  reviewer's.  Is  the 
lone  of  on  earlier  writer  in  this  Re\-iew,  under  the  signature  of 
"AngHcanu*.'*t  T»ho  talks  glibly  of  the  "puny  and  pitiful  dimen- 
don*"  to  which  orthodox  behevora  have  rednced  an  article  of  the 
Apoatles*  Creed  by  "a  doctrine  worthy  only  of  the  priests  of 
Moloch ;"  and  after  a  good  deal  more  rhetorical  im-ecrivc,  con- 
wderably  more  pungent  than  persuasive,  proceeds  to  denounce 
the  teacliing  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  eternal  punishment, 
which  is  too  awkwardly  explicit  to  be  ejtplnined  away,  as  creating 
"An  inward  revulsion  iu  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  it,"  and 
malctug  "  one's  gorge  rise  at  the  very  name  of  it," 
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*  Cu<Uii«I  WImbUi  lUiiO   took  OMaKico  a(  Iho  Ibne  (I8ft4)  to  iuuo  a  pcMloral  io  tfa* 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  condemn  too  Btrongly  the  preBumptuous 
arrogance — ^to  use  no  hareher  term — of  this  confident  and  over- 
bearing tone  in  the  assailants  of  the  all  but  universal  belief  of 
sixty  generations  of  Christians,  based,  as  they  have  ever  been 
finnly  persuaded,  on  the  express  declaration  of  Christ  Himself. 
"AngUcanxis"  should  have  remembered  that  people's  gorge  may 
rise  at  other  things  besides  the  doctrine  he  so  vehemently  de- 
nounces, but  appears  from  hie  treatment  of  it  so  imperfectly  to 
comprehend.    And  whatever  may  be  plausibly  urged  against  it 
by  a  believer  in  revelation,  it  is  clear  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  exclusively  with  those  who  impugn,  not  with  those  who  defend, 
the  existing  faith.   The  entire  weight  of  Christian  tradition — with 
the  sohtary  and  discredited  exception  of  the  Origenists,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  on — and  what,  to  any  unbiassed  mind, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  infidel,  must  appear  at  least  the  obvujus 
and  natural  sense  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  is  dead  against  them. 
This  was  fully  recognized  by  the  first  and  greatest  exponents  of 
the  adverse  theoiy.     Sir  James  Stephen,  who,  however  staunch  a 
Protestant,  emphatically  disclaimed  all  sympathy  with  the  arro- 
gance which   would   reject   any   part   of    divine    revelation   on 
account  of  its  supposed  inconsistency  with  human  reason,  and 
was  avowedly  anxious  to  be  as  Httle  as  possible  out  of  harmony 
with  the  authorized  interpretation  of  it,  fi-ankly  admits  thia.    I 
think  indeed  that  he  greatly  underrates  the  force  of  the  Scriptaral 
argument ;   but  he  does  not  attempt  to  dispute  that  it  is  prima 
facie  against  him,  and  only  ventures  to  ofier  in  reply,  "  with  the 
most    extreme    diffidence,"    certain    "suggestions   or  surmises," 
which  he  sorrowfully  allows  to  be  "  opposed  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  of  perhaps  all  the  Christian  Churches."    He  does 
not,  after  all,  profess  to  be  at  all  sure  that  he  is  right ;  and  at  the 
close  of  his  argument  repeats,  with  a  modesty  and  candour  which 
later  advocates  of  the  same  cause  might  do  well  to  emulate,  that 
"  he  knows  how  weighty  is  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  con- 
struction which  the  Chiuxh  of  Christ  has,  in  all  ages,  given  to 
words  which,  however  understood,  are  the  most  terrific  whioh 
have  ever  been  spoken  in  the  ears  of  men,"*    As  to  Mr.  Maurice, 
his  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  read  his  own  opinions  instinctively 
into    the    great   teachers  of  former   ages,  both    classical   and 
Christian ;  but  if  he  really  intended  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  altogether — a  point  on  which  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  to  pronoimce — he  has  said  nothing  to  shake  the 
evidence  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  its  favour.     What  he  does 
attack,  in  pretty  sharp  language,  are  some  current  opinions  often 
carelessly  confounded  with  the  dogma,  but  quite  distinct  from  it. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  views  of  a  writer 

*  See  epilogue  to  "  Eauiya  on  Ecclesiastical  BiogntpUjr,''  pp.  650— Gu8. 
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wliose  meaning — however  higUy  one  may  rcepcct  his  cliaracter 
auil  nbilitica — I  share  the  incapacity  of  ninc-tcntliB  of  hia  readers 
to  iituIerBtaiid. 

Hc-forc  entering  on  any  direct  exaininatiou  of  the  Universalist 
argument,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  eoiuo  of  the  leading 
caUBCfi  which  help  to  acconnt  for  thin  modem  Bpirit  of  antagonism 
to  the  dogma  of  eternal  pnnitilinient ;  and  this  will  moreover 
^ve  mo  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  another  important  side 
of  the  Catholic  Kschatology,  which  has  a  direct  hearing  on  tho 
qucstirm.  With  pnrcly  infidel  ohjections  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  deal  hero  witbont  oxtciiding  the  int|niry  beyond  all  mnnage- 
ablo  Umita.  But  we  can  hardly  i>asB  over  in  silence  what  Ucs 
at  the  root  of  most  of  tho  angry  reclamation,  from  varioiis 
qiurt«m,  against  this  most  n^^'ft1l  of  revealed  tnith-s,  and  that  is  a 
failure  to  realize  either  the  heinousness  of  sin  or  the  spotless 
purity  of  God.  In  the  startliug,  but  not  therefore  exaggerated 
language  of  the  greatest  preacher  of  our  own  day,  sui  is  "a 
traitor's  act,  who  aima  at  the  overthrow  and  death  of  lus 
■ovoreign ;  it  is  that  which,  conid  Uie  Diane  Governor  of  the  \corld 
etsue  to  be,  would  he  ttipi^nt  to  bring  it  aboutr*  This  is  a  view  of 
tliingB  wliich  the  world  naturally  does  not  appreciate,  and  it  is 
therefore  voted  indecorous  "  to  mention  heU  to  ears  polite;"  but 
I  have  a  fiirther  reason  for  referring  to  it  Here.  There  are  two 
schoglfi  where  the  tnio  character  of  sin  may  be  leorut.  Uell  and 
Calvai-y.  The  reflection  of  tho  eternal  fire  which  lie  died  to 
quench  for  all  who  will  rcccivo  ILm  pierces  the  supcmatural 
gloom  that  hung  around  the  Kedconior's  Cross,  and  bears  witueas 
alike  to  tho  guilt  which  denmndcd,  and  the  Divine  charity  which 
offered,  that  tremendous  Sacrifice. 

And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Sir  James  Stephen  could 

hardly  have  hit  upon  a  more  infolicitoua  objection  to  tho  dogma 

of  utemal  punishmeui  iliaii  that  it   is  at  best  ''a  more  isolated 

truth,   standing    in    no     necRHsaty   connection    with    the    rest." 

On    the    contrary,   one  prinmiy   objection    to    the    IlniverBalist 

hypothesis,    which    its    advocates    usually    ignore,    is    that    it 

diBvrgaaizea   the  entire  stnictnre  of    Ctiristian    doctrine,    which 

ia    not   an   accidental    aggregation    of   independent   atoms,    but 

a   oohcrout   whole.     Revelation   may  be   accepted   or   rejected, 

but    you    cannot   pick   and    choose,   and   take   as   much   or   an 

little  as  yon  like.    A    titiktrtd  Clmstianity,  wbidi  is  much    in 

&atiion  in  these  days,  has  as  little  claim  on  the  judgment  of 

reiisou  as  on  tlie  obedience  of  faith.    Tn  this  sense  too  Uie  poet's 

words  are  applicable : 

"  High  liMtTttB  rvJMU  tti»  Iom 
01  i)i«eltr  ealeiilBUd  Um  or  morft,'* 


*  Nownua's  DiMoaraM  to  Mised  Co3|fr«^liofu,  fi  ftSo. 
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^Vhat  Luther  said  of  the  study  of  theologj-  may  be  applied  witli 
stricter  truth  to  each  separate  article  of  the  Creed,  mglectum  «ut 
nlciscitur.  For  it  holds  good  in  faith  as  in  morals,  that  to  oifead 
in  one  point  is  to  be  guilty  of  all ;  and  that  for  the  plain  reason 
that  to  reject  any  one  point  is  implicitly  to  reject  the  rest.  This 
may  be  illustrated  from  a  recent  controversy  on  another  subject. 
It  is  common  enough  to  hear  people  say  that  they  feel  bound  of 
course  to  hold  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  see  no 
reason  for  accepting  all  the  minute — or  as  it  is  sometimes  pat 
"  precise  and  presumptuous" — definitions  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  answer  to  this  bluudering  sophistry  is  a  very  simple  one.  A 
man  may  no  doubt  have  a  sincere  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  who 
never  heard  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  ■who  through  ignorance 
or  prejudice  dislikes  and  affects  to  repudiate  some  of  its  pat- 
ticular  clauses.  But  those  clauses,  which  might  on  occasiou  be 
multiphed  indefinitely,  do  not  embody  so  many  separate  aiidbles 
of  belief.  They  were  constructed  in  order  to  bring  ont,  undcnr 
pressure  of  various  and  often  contradictory  heresies,  opposite  but 
harmonious  aspects  of  the  'same  central  verity,  and  according^, 
whoever  consciously  and  intelligently  denies  any  one  of  them, 
knowing  what  he  means,  haa  imphcitly  denied  all.  The  Aiiaiu^ 
for  instance,  by  denying  that  "the  Son  is  eternal"  convicted  them- 
selves of  implicitly  dcnpng,  while  they  professed  to  admitit,  that 
the  Son  is  God.  K  any  one  of  the  separate  propositions  which  make 
up  the  dogmatic  statement  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
Quicunque  vult  did  not  form  an  integral  and  necessary  portion  of  the 
dogma,  in  the  sense  (not  that  it  might  not  be  omitted  but)  tiiat  H 
could  not  be  dented  without,  by  implication,  denying  the  dogma 
itself,  it  would  not  be  true ;  for  truth  is  conBistent  with  itself. 
And  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  entire  scheme  of  Christian 
doctrine;  to  reject  one  poi-tion  is  implicitly  to  reject  the  whole. 
The  punishment  of  the  wicked  of  course  presupposes  sin,  and  mn 
was  no  part  of  the  original  creation  of  God.  But  assuming  rin, 
the  revealed  doctrine  of  its  chastisement  becomes  part  of  the 
divine  order,  and  to  deny  this  is  to  change  the  revealed  idea  of 
the  nature  of  sin  and  of  atonement,  and  therefore  of  God  Himself.' 
In  other  words  Universalism  cannot  Stop  at  one  "isolated** 
doctrine,  but  must  undertake  to  reconstruct  the  whole  creed.  And 
we  find  accordingly,  ■with  no  surprise,  that  Universahsts  have  fl)r 
the  most  part  been  Unitarians.  The  Incarnation  indeed  might, 
and  according  to  the  Scotiat  theory  (which  I  have  elsewhere 
given  my  reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  true  one)  would,  have 
taken  place  if  man  had  never  fallen.  But  it  would  have  bee& 
under  veiy  difl"erent  conditions.  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
stupendous  mystery  of  Divine  condescension,  whereby  the 
Eternal  humbled  Himself  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  if  it  was 
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not  deeignod  to  save  all  who  would  receive  Him  from  eternal 

And  now  to  come  to  the  cansoa  which  havo  mainly  contributed 
to  foster,  even  in  religions  find  reverential  minds,  a  repugnftnce 
to  tho  doj^ma  of  etemni  ponishment,  I  believe  they  may,  broadly 
icp«aking,  be  redncod  to  two.  In  the  first  place  all  Borts  of 
popular  opinionR  or  fancies — pure  idola  fori  as  they  may  bo 
(enncd — whicli  at  best  are  but  accidental  aeceftsoriea  of  the 
doctrine,  have  got  mixed  up  with  it  in  men's  miuds  till  they  liave 
■Imoet  lo«t  eight  of  iti)  c««eutial  meatimg.  Such  are  vanons 
irotioDd  abotit  the  place  and  the  exact  natnre  of  future  punish- 
ment, of  physical  torture,  material  fire,  and  the  like,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  tnie,  but  are  matlere  of  speculation  only,  on  whiuh  in 
aQ  ages  different  opinions  have  been  maintained  by  tUeologianB  of 
tuiimpeached  orthodoxy.t  Jleauwhile  th«  e*«euce  of  the  sufloriiig 
of  the  lost  couBiets  in  thi« — as  the  word  "  damnntiim  '*  {p'rna  fiamni) 
iadkatee— that  they  will  be  for  ever  excluded  from  tho  Beatific 
Vision  of  God  :  whatevar  mental  or  bodily  paiiiB  (^ctjo  ffe/wH")  they 
may  liave  to  endure  beeidea — and  there  are  no  doubt  niaiiifold 
gradations  of  Biifferiog.  as  of  glory — ie  mibeidiary  to  IliiB,  and  may 
b«  liable  to  diminution  or  relief.  Tlie  pama  damni.  which  is 
common  to  all.  will  be  diflV'rpntly  realized  by  individualK  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  ^lilt.  But  of  the  rationale  of  the  queetioD, 
so  far  as  we  can  form  any  idea  about  it,  something  will  be  said  by- 
«nd'by.  One  point  it  may  be  jvell  to  notice  at  once,  because  to 
many  minds  it  has  seemed  to  invest  tho  whole  doetritic  ^vith  a 
pecnliar  horror.  There  is  something  shocking  to  our  natural 
instincts  in  flie  "  damnation  "  of  unbaptized  infants,  understood 
in  a  coamo  and  popular  sense,  as  when,  e.g.,  Calvin  speaks,  in 
perfect  connifltency  with  the  principles  of  his  horrible  theology, 
of  "babes  a  span  lodp  crawling  about  the  floor  of  hell."t  But 
no  «ach  monstrosity  ig  involved  in  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Un- 
baptize«l  infant*  who  have  been  raised  by  no  sacrament  from  the 

*  Og  tbu  nliliofl  o(  tlib  soUmn  do^Uio*  \t,  the  g«i«i«l  system  cf  autunJ  ukI 
m»ftl^  tmth.  Mjoo*  »^^y  p*rtiDi«iii  rpiniLTkH  will  be  (annd  toword*  the  clme  of  x 
iMaxtg  MFticIo  en  ** lliMxlgrti  of  SlopiucHtia  nod  Mndum  Tixni^'bl."  in  tho  ClurcA 
itmrtrriti  (fir  OctoK-r.  1 S75.  Oii  llw>  otlicr  luail.  It  Is  not  n  litlle  Mgniflcmnt  IJut  tui  abl* 
nri  cWTiMt  writer,  who  aT-omdly  looks  at  ChriB^iaiutv  from  a  pttnly  ost^roal,  tboaijh 
tot  sl.h.lct.  It  bi^itili*,  (tamlp^iiit^  elM««*  "Kt^rDnt  l'iuii»liment '  with  vftHoae  otiHr 
C-  [ritim — iiteludio^;;  ''  Ike   Iimtmalian  .  .  .  lit  Thvly  ami  tH*  Alvfttatntl " — 

•  «i.  ;    riia  a«ftlik«  tui*cbl«voUB  or  lii<rrtHliL1e.  ftnd  dpilriw  la  luw'biioQiiM  BUniilT 

ihaalnU."— 'iV.  It.  (iitEo  io  CuRTUiruiunT  Kbticw  for  JLmnmt,  Ki'i,  p.  3C9. 

t  Sw  PBrri>ni>'a  "  I*n.t.-tt.  'n.i'nl.,''  vr,l.  i.  p.  4M.  Tli»t  Uv«!re  ii  aoina  tcry  ipaeiKl  and 
■villi  ■iitniSc""-'"  in  Iba  t«rm  "  firo,"  wbicU  in  ao  per*Utctit];r  applied  ill  iwripturo  to 
Uui  pasitlioiciil  of  tL«  loaU  v«  ms  hardly  doubt,  ttiooKb  vt«  maj  no!  know  proci«olj- 
•bal  h  ii.  It  ia  tboairht  to  bare  bo«D  on  ibi>  •c«onitl  that  (vilb  tbe  oxc»pUou  of  tb» 
bwklu  of  booM,  wbich  fomit^  tbe  Mtbjeet  ol  *  dl^iUncl  propbMy)  burning  wu  tba  only 
Had  ofboltly  torturo  la  nbicb  oitr  Lord  waa  not  aubjocl^  in  Hi*  PaMion.  Il  wni  not 
Ettiinc  that  His  aacn-d  Hecb  abonld  bo  toiicb«l  by  Arc,  of  wbicb  He  apoko  an  tko  tinago 
tribe  InatrtitDMt  of  th*  chutlMment  cf  ikot-n  who  tinMy  rejoct  Him. 

I  Not  natiaptiMd  ccceaiuilr,  hut  noQ>«tect ;  iDcHdiuf,bow«Tor.  a1)  ehildron  of  hWthcB 
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condition  of  original  sin,  and  wlio,  dying  before  the  use  of  reason, 
liave  had  no  opportunity  of  corresponding  ■with  grace,  are  indeed 
"damned"  in  the  sense  that  they  cannot  attain  to  the  Beatific 
Vision,  for  ■which  their  natural  capacities  do  not  (lualify  them. 
As  they  had  not  been  raised  on  earth  to  the  state  of  fiupematnral 
grace,  they  have  no  aptitude  for  the  hfe  of  supernatural  glory. 
And  this  is  of  couree,  in  itself,  a  most  momentous  "loss"  (or 
damnation)  as  compared  -with  the  future  state  of  the  glorified. 
But  it  is  no  conscious  loss  to  them.  Still  less  does  it  imply  any 
sufieiing  of  body  or  soul.  .On  the  contrary,  it  is  consistent  -witJi 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  natural  beatitude  and  with  a  natural 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.*  They  are  in  what  would  hare 
been  Adam's  condition  if  he  had  neither  fallen  into  sin  nor  been 
endowed  with  original  justice.  Balmez  thinks  this  principle  may 
be  extended  to  the  case  of  adults,  especially  in  heathen  nations, 
who  die  -with  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  so  imperfectly 
developed  that  they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  responsibility, 
children. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  careless  or  insidiona 
confusion  between  the  essence  of  the  dogma  and  its  purely 
separable  accidents,  and  which  has  probably  done  more  than  all 
other  misconceptions  put  together  to  prejudice  men's  minds  against 
it,  remaina  to  bo  noticed.  The  error  may,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
generally  does,  arise  from  ignorance,  though  it  is  an  ignorance 
which  can  hardly  be  deemed  inculpable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  myself  acquainted  with  a  single  Universahst  writer  who 
does  not  argue  as  though  the  doctrine  he  is  assailing  involved 
the  damnation  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Thus  Sir  James 
Stephen,  while  his  argument  is  directed  against  the  doctrine 
altogether,  begins  by  misstating  it  as  "that  portion  of  the 
Christian  scheme  which  is  supposed  to  consign  the  vatt  majority  of 
our  race  to  a  future  state,  in  which  woe,  immeasurable  in  amount, 
is  also  eternal  in  duration."  And  a  few  pages  further  on  he 
speaks  of  *■  a  construction  of  the  words  of  Christ  which  would 
seem  to  ascribe  to  the  Spirit  of  Evil  an  eternal  triumph  over  the 
Spirit  of  Good,  in  the  persons  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  race  whom 
He  hved  and  died  to  redeem."  t  Mr.  Maurice,  I  suppose,  means 
the  same  thing  when  he  denounces  *'  the  popular  tenet  as  to  the  . 
future  condition  of  the  world,"  and  again  when  he  says  that  "  the 
religious  men,  the  saved  men,  are  looked  upon  as  the  exceptions  to  a 
rule"t  Professor  Mayor,  in  bis  review  of  Mr.  Jukes,  waxes 
eloquent  over  this  distorted  version  of  tJie  incriminated  doctrine, 

*  St.  Tbomas  Aquinas  aaji  of  them — "  Dgo  jnngimtar  per  pftrtieipationem  natnnliiim 
hoDomiQ,  et  ita  etiaia  de  Ipso  gkndere  poterunt  luitarali  oognitioae  et  diloctioae."^ 
In  2  Sent.  Di»l.,  33,  q.  2,  ■rt.  2. 

t  Epilogno  to  EcoIm.  Biog.,  pp.  633, 056. 

X  Theol  EssftTs,  pp.  xxvii.,  463. 
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and  fums  up  two  pagi^s  of  iiidignaut  declamation  ia  the  bitter 
■BrcBHiii,  "  This,  Uk'ii,  is  the  result  of  the  glad  tidiogB  of  great  joy, 
that  tlie  annilillatJoii  of  the  race  is  felt  to  be  proferabie  tu  its 
coutiiniauce  on  the  existing  ternif"  i^.,  of  the  damnation  of  the 
greut  majority.  Ho  even  goes  so  far  aa  to  suffgest  that  it  would 
be  the  tnieEt  kindness  of  the  orthodox  to  kill  all  baptized  iiifanttt 

.Jtefore  they  reauh  the  age  of  reason.  "Anglican us"  gfjc^  liirthcr 
and  with  cliaractt^ristic  audacity  actually  atarts  from  a 
oategorieal  iissertiou  that  the  damnation  of  the  great  mnjorit)* 
"ifl  nevcsMrihi  inrolred  in  the  doctrine  of  ctcrual  puiiiahmpiit." 
We  are  bidden  to  "  bear  in  mind"  that  this  is  so,  as  an  eeBciitial 
prelimiuary  nf  Ibo  diacoenon.  That  ia  to  say,  a  disputant  whd 
knows  no  measure  iu  his  abuse  of  those  who  pnsumo  to  differ 
from  him.  opens  his  attack  by  p.iradiiig  his  abysmal  igiiornnce — 
for  I  am  boimd  to  auppose  it  is  ignomnce — of  tho  finit  elements 
of  the  question  ho  has  nndertakcn  to  handle.     The  same  aaaertioii 

.  i*  repeated,  in  much  more  ofi'ouaive  language,  some  pages  further 
on.  No  writer  could  well  differ  more -widely  from  "AngUcanua" 
m  his  temper  and  line  of  argument  than  Mr.  .hikcsi,  who  more- 
over cannot  certainly  be  suspected  of  wilful  miBrepresentation. 
Tet  the  same  fundamental  confusion  of  Uiou^ht  pervades  1u»t 
eati«e  aUo.  At  the  very  beginning  the  (|ue»tioii  is  defined  Jo 
.  "what  may  or  luay  not  be  God's  uuud  as  to  the  mass  vjhmmvnt^;  *' 
and  «  Utile  further  on  "  the  orthodox  tsoltation  of  the  mystery," 
which  he  is  ai^ailing,  is  explained  to  be  ''that  tlte  saved  are  the 
elect  of  tills  and  other  dispell satioiis,  who,  as  compared  with  the 
world,  have  hitherto  heen  but  a  little  jfoci:"  *  And  the  same  mis- 
apprehenaion  of  "the  orthodox  doctrine"  reappears  elsewhere  in 
the  boob,  as  well  as  ui  everj'  other  advocate  of  the  same  mde  1 
kppcn  to  have  come  across. 

Now.  with  writers  who  controvert  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  mankind  will  be  lost,  1  shoiilil  have  no  quiirrel  on  that  account, 
oven  if  I  did  not.  aa  in  fiict  1  do,  myself  agree  ivith  them.  The 
opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  is  a  mere  n]>inion.  and  has  tin  Khadow 
of  claim  to  bo  considered  part  of  the  revealed  failh.  It  has 
indeed  been  widely  held,  both  among  Catholics  and  Proteetantp. 
though — for  reoBons  which  will  appear  ])re«ontIy—clnefly  among 
the  latter.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  Ima  ever  found  place  in  the 
cre«d  of  any  Christian  oommmiity,  and  it  certainly  neither  does. 
n<>r  poRnibly  could,  appertain  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church.t  Itisapointon  which  orthodox  believers  are  left  perfectly 
freo  to  hold  their  own  judgment  or  t-o  form  no  judgment  at  all. 


t  \V.  'A.'-  I  1.'  I  tiu<.  "tike  ^fTcat  nujoritv oi  miuikiDil  wotv  lohi  eoi]kicQC>l  lo  liorriblp 
and  eicxliuUui^  tuniuut,"  km  oqd  of  Mr.  MiU  Bcnlw'«  clilof  grinio'l*  lor  Tutoctlog 
Ctoi^Ukailr,  a*  rwnnlud  nod  enilofMcl  by  kls  «aiL— See  MQl'i  Autabiognkpbjr,  p.  41. 
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euumerated  in  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  a  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Faber's,  who  himself  inclines  to  the  milder  view.*  The  late 
Father  Lacordaire,  the  very  model  of  priesthood  in  the  modem 
Church,  has  devoted  a  volume  of  his  "  Conferences,"  "  on  tihe 
Results  of  the  Divine  Government,"  to  an  elaborate  and  minute 
examination  of  the  subject,  which  is  handled  with  all  hia 
accustomed  force  and  delicacy  of  touch ;  and  he  comes  to- 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  will  be 
saved.  And  we  may  gladly  take  comfort  in  the  many  conn- 
derations  which  seem  to  point  that  way.  But  the  subtle  opera- 
tions of  the  human  will,  in  contact  or  in  conflict  with  the  plead- 
ings of  supernatural  grace,  must  ever  continue  to  elude  our 
keenest  scrutiny.  The  Scriptural  argument  may  be  urged,  and 
has  been  urged,  on  both  sides — though  I  believe  myself  that 
Faber's  estimate  of  it  is  the  right  one.  But  in  dealing  with  a 
question  largely  depending  on  facts  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
necessarily  most  imperfect — which,  moreover,  our  Lord,  when  it 
was  put  to  Him,  met  by  an  exhortation  implying  distinctly  that 
the  time  of  probation  is  limited  and  the  work  difficult,  but  b» 
distinctly  avoiding  any  direct  reply — it  would  be  alike  presump- 
tuous to  dogmatize  either  way. 

There  is  one  consideration,  however,  of  such  vital  importMice 
in  itself,  as  an  integral  portion  of  Cathohc  Eschatology,  and  having- 
so  momentous  a  bearing  on  our  whole  view  of  the  future  state, 
that  it  requires  special  notice  here ;  and  thus  I  am  brought  to  Hie 
second  and  most  far-reaching  and  effective  of  the  two  causeft 
just  now  referred  to,  as  having  mainly  influenced  religious  minds 
in  their  revolt  against  the  revealed  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. That  cause  lies  in  the  neglect  or  denial  among  Protes- 
tants of  another  great  Christian  truth,  attested  by  heathen  philo- 
sophy and  tradition,, no  less  than  by  the  teaching  of  the  Chuioh, 
and  of  which  it  may  indeed  be  said  with  terrible  eraphaaiB, 
neglectum  sxd  vlciscitur.  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  PurgatoTy 
and  prayer  for  the  departed.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  Nemesis 
on  those  who  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  have  been 
inveighing  against  this  doctrine,  as  a  Pagan  superstition, 
to  find  themselves  constrained  suddenly  to  turn  roimd  upon 
us  ^vith  the  charge  that  we  are,  in  the  courtly  phrase  of 
"Anghcanus,"  teaching  "horrible"  and  "infamous"  doctrine* 
and  are  no  better  than  "priests  of  Moloch,"  if  we.  decline  to 
accept  at  their  bidding  an  universal  Purgatory  for  everybody. 
The  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  as  well  as  of  eternal  punishment,  is 
distinctly  laid  down  in  the  "  Republic"  and  "  Gorgiae"  of  Plato, 

•  "  Tha  Creator  and  tho  Creature,"  by  F.  W.  Puber,  b.  iv.,  ch.  2.  The  author  is  vn~ 
foBsedl;  dealing  only  with  the  case  of  Catholics,  but  a  good  deal  of  his  nrgniaent  nu, 
and  IB  admitted  to  linve,  a  wider  applicntion. 
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Tvho  di&tingiiisbes  between  tmrablo  (idtrtfta)  siiia  and  the  more 
heinoas  olFencos  oi"  thoflo  who  are  inpoirigible  (awuToi)  and  must 
suffer  iu  an  eteninl  Tartanw.  It  held  n  prominent  place  in  the 
popular  belief  of  ancient  GTccce  and  Kome,  as  nUo  of  tlie  East, 
and  it  is  Biipported  by  many  oxpi-r^ss  testimonies  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tare.  The  commendation  bestowed  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees  on  the  *'holy  and  BahitaTy*'  practice  of  prayer  for  the 
dit&iL  18  a  familiar  hut  by  no  means  iwolnted  example,  nor  can  its 
hifltorical  testimony  to  the  prevalent  usage  among  the  Jews  be 
got  rid  of  by  exchiding  the  Book  from  the  Canon.  The  im- 
portance attached  in  the  Old  Testament  generally,  and  notably  in 
the  Book  of  Tobias — one  of  tbe  most  touching  and  in«tructive 
uarrativee  contained  there— to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  points  in 
the  same  direction.  And  the  well-kuowu  fact  that  prayer  for  the 
departed  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  iu  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministrj-,  who  nevertbeleaa  never  reproved 
it,  would  alone,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  observes,  bo  conclusive  in  ite 
favour.*  Bxit  we  are  not  left  to  mere  infereuoo  here.  St.  Paid 
Hpoke  of  the  fire  wliich  shonld  try  every  man's  work,  and  through 
which  be  should  bo  saved,  and  lie  has  left  on  record  his  prayer 
for  his  departed  friend,  Onesiphorus,  in  Innjjiimge  preserved  from 
that  day  to  thfe  iu  the  offices  of  the  Cliurc-h.t  Nor  can  the 
paesnge  about  those  "  baptized  for  the  dead,"  wliich  haa  so  sorely 
perplexed  Protestant  commentators,  be  inteiligibly  intcr^jretcd 
except  in  thJH  connection.^  Another  pas^iige  of  the  same  kiiul  ia 
cited  by  Sir.  Jiikes  as  an  insuperable  diltiuultj'  to  "  Proteatoiit 
ortliodoxy,"  where  St.  Peter  Hpeaks  of  our  Lord  piiielaitning  the 
accomplishment  of  His  redeeming  work  to  the  imprisoned  spiritp 
of  those  whose  disobedience  was  punished  by  the  great  temporal 
jndginont  of  the  ilood.§  To  a  Catholic  reader  the  Hense  is  obvious 
enough.  And  our  Lord  Himself  speaks  of  sins  which  are  not  deadly 
beiug  forgiven  in  the  next  world,  and  ofdiflerent  degrees  of  punisli- 
inenl.f!  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  Liturgies,  which 
in  germ  at  least  are  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  hooks  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  even  more  explicit.*!  Konandot  is  quito  within 
the  mark  in  aaying.  .Si  t/uic'jmit  untdfitUfima  omni't"*  Et-ttlesim-mn  tr<tdi~ 
tiont  $taliilitam  apnd  Chrittianoa  H  obtercntum  enf,  tr^mineniorafio  t?«^ 
ftincionini  f'uit  ad  aitart  Dei  infer  xatroitnn  vntxtiriortim  CfMrationrtn. 
Ill  (ipite,  however,  alike  of  this  overwhelming  weight  of  external 


"  Llb«ny  ot  FrophoTinic.  B«Dfc  i.  «oc.  SO. 

t  1  c^.  iii.  i;i— 1.1  i  'J  TiKi.  i.  IS. 

I  I  i:^t.  x».  29.     Cf.  n<.lli>.g..r*i>  -Timt  Afle  at  tho  CliuToIi,"  p.  321  (Y^ag.  Tron*.. 
vi.\  *oi  for  \he  ooBtisuana  Iniliilon  of  tb«  Jewiah  mkI  ClmKtiaa  Chnr«b,cf.  ibid. 

ita.  154. 

$  I  ?«t.  iii.  14—20.     Vi.  JakM'a  "  Itwtitnlioo,"  pp.  89,  40. 
U  M»K.  sii.  32  1  Ijuk*  zii.  47,  *». 

^  S«Tenl  apociaMaa  an   i^ttsa   b  Lw'b   "Cbriatiao  DoetriiM  sf  Pn^'**  '«f  *^ 
D«part«J  "  (Stmhaa  d:  C«.),  cti.  v.,  bat  the  tuvt  b  too  mturioDs  Xo  seed  detailed  prool. 
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authority,  and  of  the  elementary  iuBtmctB  of  uatuxal  religion,  tiie 
Reformers  made  short  work  of  Purgatory  and  prayer  for  the  dead. 
And  if  the  Church  of  England  is  not  committed  to  any  express 
denial  of  the  doctrine,  every  trace  of  it  was  studiously  expunged 
from  the  revised  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  and  under  this  authorized 
desuetude  it  dropped — g^-adnally  perhaps,  but  inevitably — outof  t^e 
rehgious  faith  and  practice  of  the  multitude.  There  must  always 
have  been  many  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  interceded  privately  for 
their  lost  ones,  and  many  more  who  dared  not  rebel  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  false  tradition  but  groaned  in  secret  under  the 
perverse  refinement  of  superstitious  cruelty  which,  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  desolation,  when  the  stricken  heart  instiuctively  turns 
to  God,  sternly  forbade  them  to  name  before  Him  mother,  or  wife* 
or  child,  or  beloved  friend,  whose  name  till  then  had  never  beea 
absent  from  their  daily  prayers.  It  is  customary  with  Anglioans 
to  talk  of  "  our  beautiful  Bxirial  Service,"  and  beautiful  no  doubt 
it  is,  so  far  as  language  goes ;  naturally  enough,  for  nearly  every 
word  of  it,  not  contained  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  is  taken  from 
Cathohc  sources.  Its  fault  is  not  of  commission  but  of  omiaaioii, 
but  the  fatdt  is  a  radical  one.  It  has  often  been  my  lot  to  hear 
that  service  read  over  the  graves  of  those  veiy  dear  to  me,  and  at 
such  times  I  have  never  been  able  to  escape  a  bitter  sense  of  the 
unreahty  of  a  ritual,  however  musical  in  expression,  which  cour 
signs  their  bodies  to  the  earth  without  one  syllable  of  interoessioii 
for  their  parted  souls.*  A  service  for  the  dead  which  omits  to 
pray  for  them  is  indeed,  to  use  the  hackneyed  simile,  like  Hamlet 
wth  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  part  left  out.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
captiousness  or  theological  partizauship  that  I  refer  to  the  matter 
here,  nor  is  it  even  chiefly  in  order  to  emphasize  the  grave  negleot 
of  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  urgent  obUgations  of  Christian 
charity,  which  hB&  thus  been  introduced  and  perpetuated  for 
centuries.  But  I  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  indirect  results 
of  this  denial  of  Purgatory  and  consequent  disuse  of  prayer  iat 
the  departed.  No  portion  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  as  was 
before  observed,  stands  alone,  or  can  be  ignored — still  less  denied 
— without  the  denial  reacting  on  other  truths  intended  to  be 
retained.  Let  it  be  granted — as  is  in  fact  impHed  in  the  Tridea- 
tine  decree  on  the  subject — that  errors  or  abuses  had  crept  into 
the  current  teaching  about  Purgatory,  as  there  were  again 
erroneous  opinions  afloat  about  the  efficacy  of  good  works.  That 
was  a  good  reason  for  explaining,  not  for  rejecting,  doctrines 
which  had  been  misunderstood.  But  just  as  Luther,  in  his  mis- 
guided zeal  for  the  interests  of  moraUty,  invented  a  new  theoty 

*  With  Bucb  pedantic  dad  rigid  miuntenoBS  is  this  priaeiplo  carriod  out,  thftt  whlla 
tho  Bolomn  oommeDdation  of  tho  body  to  tho  earth  ii  still  retuned,  the  &ccompfti^iog 
commeDdfttioii  of  the  soul  to  "  Ood  the  Father  Almighty,"  fomid  in  Edward  71. '•  Fint 
Book,  ifM  struck  out  by  the  Paritan  nTisors  of  1552. 
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of  juKtificAtiuti,  which  in  provod  alike  by  reoBon  aud  experience  to 
be  proibimdly  immaral,  so  did  tlio  rejection  of  Purgotory  ua  the 
part  of  the  Heformers  determine  by  an  inevitable  recoil  the  revolt 
of  their  childi'en  against   that  dogma  of  cterniU  puiuBhnient  to 

fwhidi  they  hoped  thereby  to  give  additional  prominence. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  it  ehoiUd  bo  bo.  If  the  disembodied 
ppirit  passea  straight  from  the  death-bed  to  its  eternal  home,  the 
dilKcultieB  of  the  received  belief  become  well-nigh  insuperable. 
How  few  compararively  there  arc  who,  ovon  to  onr  clouded  and 
partial  apprehenmon,  appear  fit  at  tho  moment  of  departure  for 

•  the  Presence  into  which  nothing  that  is  defiled  can  enter !  Aud 
to  imagine,  as  Mohlcr  osprosHOfl  it,  aome  mechanical  effect  in  the 
mere  "act   of    delivemnce  from  the   body,"    or    "some  violent 

I  mechanical  process,''  or  "magical  change"  immediately  following 
it,  is  an  hypothcsiR  as  arbitrary  and  nnphilooophical  as  it  is 
wholly  dcfltitutc  of  Scriptural  support.  St.  Paul  apcaks  of  the 
good  work  begun  in  ua  here  being  perfected  "luUil  tho  day  of 
Christ;"*  and  other  paoaagee  from  the  New  Te«tament  might  be 
quoted  to  the  same  effect.  And  hence  from  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  justification  it  foUowB  that,  for  those  who  have  died  in  commu- 
uion  with  Christ  but  are  as  yet  imperibctly  conformed  to  Hia 
£keno88.  the  work  of  purification  must  be  completed  after  death. 
"'From  this  inward  juKtifi cation  none  can  be  dispensed:  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law.  painful  as  it  undoubtedly  ia,  can  be  remitted 
to  none.     On  each  one  muRt  that  holy  law  be  inwardly  and  out- 

t"wardly  stamped."  t     And  accordinj^^y  tliose  Protcatants  who  have 
most  deeply  realized  this  great  othical  principle  have  felt  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  tho  depreBaing  belief  tltat  the  immense  majority 
of  even  Christian  adulta,  and    the  entire  niasH  of  the  heathen, 
will  bo  lost.     If  it   wore  so,  wo  conid  but  bow  onr  heads  and 
whisper  in  porplexed  submifiaiou,  "Shall  not  the  Judgoof  all  tho 
earth  do  right  t"    But  we  are  driven,  thank  God,  to  no  such 
terrible    alternative.       The  difficulty   is   met    by    tho    Catholic 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.     For  the  sufierings  of  tltat  intenuediate 
state,  as  Mohler  is   careful    to    insist,   are  no   mere   mechanical 
iniliction,  nor  can  man  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  voluutary 
agent  in  the  working  out  of  his  own  final  purification.^    The  acts 
B  of  the  Boul  in  Purgatory  are  moral,  though  they  are  not  strictly 
■  speaking  meritorious  ;§  they  do  not  affect  its  final  destiny,  which 
^BM^rcady  fixed ;  but  the  will,  now  immutably  directed  towards 
^ffffodf  co-operates  actively  in  the  divine  process  whereby  the 

H      ■  PluL  i.  fi. 

t  Mivblcr'i  SjmbDlia),  ToL  t.  p.  247.  Tti«  vholo  Bo^tbn  on  Pnrgatorr  will  raptj 
fwrul  Atndv.  J  Ihid.  *ol.  i.  p.  2tG. 

§  '■  Po«t  blue  TitKin  QOa  polosi  •uo  nKnitum  roniaata  prvmii  eaamtialb.  aed 
mtiMta  allcujus  a«cid«iitalla  potext  u««-,>)a«ni<IIii  muifll  Doma  tn  «Utv  tUo  allquo  modo, 
•t  iilea  Id  PurKkiorto  pot«it  mm  bcHu  meritorioi  ([tuntnm  kd  mnuMODDiB  uulim 
•nauiu."S  TAo.  Simmt,  Ptn.  It.,  Dirt.  31,  tj.  I,  Art  S. 
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remains  of  evil  habits  and  inclinations  are  gradually  purged 
away,  till  the  perfect  image  i>f  Christ  is  reproduced  in  the  epul, 
and  it  is  made  meet  for  tlie  Beatific  Vision  and  the  inheritance 
of  the  Saints  in  light.  It  is  not  only,  or  chiefly,  that  tiiere  is 
generally  a  debt  of  punishment  to  be  paid  {rtatus  paiius),  though 
this  of  course  is  true ;  there  is  a  defilement  clinging  to  the  intel- 
lect and  will  and  afiectious,  the  residue  of  former  sin  (reatus  culpa), 
which  must  be  eradicated.  And  that  can  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  soul  itself,  painfully  yet 
joyfully  stmggUng  to  burst  the  fetters  wherewith  it  had  bonnd 
itself.*  Sometimes  the  work  is  completed  in  this  life,  but  oftener 
it  is  not.  Years  or  centuries  uf  corrective  discipline  may  be 
required  for  some,  while  others  may  almost  tread  unscathed  the 
burning  marie  of  that  middle  world  of  cleansing  agony,  Hke  the 
three  Hebrew  boys  who  were  tried  aa  gold  in  the  fire  of  God's 
chastening  affection,  to  whom  the  stifling  breath  of  the  furnace 
seven  times  heated  was  aw  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  breeze,t  nor 
did  its  smell  pass  upon  their  raiment.  And  for  others  again, 
"one  minute's  anguish"  may  do  the  work  of  a  thousand  years,  as 
in  the  beautiful  French  legend  of  "  The  Faithful  Soul,"  embodied 
in  one  of  Miss  Procter's  most  exquisite  poems.  But  since  Christ  was 
crucified  no  soul  of  man,  not  dying  in  infancy,  was  ever  sanctified 
without  suffering,  whether  its  fire-baptism  be  endured  in  this  life 
or  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

The  aspect  of  the  doctrine  on  which  I  have  been  dwelling  is 
very  clearly  brought  out  in  Dante's  "  Purgatorio."J  And  to 
many  who  would  never  dream  of  looking  at  a  regular  theological 
treatise,  and  would  hardly  understand  it  if  they  did,  Dr.  Newman's 
masterly  poem,  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  will  have  come  like 
a  new  revelation  of  the  whole  idea  of  the  future  state.  No 
theologian,  in  truth,  coidd  have  more  forcibly  summed  up  the 
philosophy  of  Purgatory  than  he  has  done  ui  the  beautiful  Unes 
describing  the  condition  of  the  "  happy  suffering  soul,"  which  is 
"  safe  "  in  that  middle  home, 

"  Coiisumtd,  ytt  i/iiirlceneif,  by  the  glanoe  of  God." 

For  over  all  its  penal  fires  is  shed  "  the  tender  grace"  of  that  light 

*  "  RemiBaio  peceati  in  Purpntorio  ^uiinlum  aii  pimain  est  ox  part©  ipnis  porgatoril, 
i|ua  Lomo  patiendo  oxsoKit  quod  <l(?bot,  ot  ha  ces^al  runtus;  Hod  quantum  ad  aiipamf 
nOD  romittitur  por  i«L'Qam." — .S.  Tho.  De  Mali',  Q,  7,  Art.  2 — 7,  ad.  t). 

t  "Quasi  Tsntum  roris  flantPin."— DaD.  iii.  50,  Viilg. 

%  See  a  very  tiuggcstivo  commentary  by  a  learned  Rominion  and  member  of  th» 
Alipliieri  family,  "I  St'tti  Coii'lii  del  Purgatorio  di  Dante,"  di  Paolo  Perez  (Verou, 
1867),  with  the  authorities  citcl.  I  will  ndil  ono  short  extract — "Mai  a  rimnovere 
il  Bocosdo  impcdiiuento  [I'.r.,  tfao  reatus  ruZ/Mr]  o  sia  ofirQi  residiia  Tenialitk,  ogni 
caligino  del  intellotlo,  o  grovozia  ddla  volonla,  si  che  I'anima  apioghi  e  rechi  in 
atto  tntta  quella  carita  chu  iu  lei  rimano  <tuaai  legata,  Del  Purgatorio  nott  par 
bastare  la  sola  pena  del  acusi ;  v  necossario  i/vakhe  alio  fjn'iilHole,  qnalche  intimo  e  pr^ 
fondo  DBercizio  (/e/ratiirntt  *(exjiu,cbelaGt<!DebrideltQtto,la  diajrrevi,  taindanimioempiMft 
nella  Verita  e  Uiustizia  Supreuia,  a  oui  non  puu  ancora  dul  tutto  coogiungeni." — P.  1&. 
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of  divine  forjafivc-nesB.  wliioh  to  the  Christian  eye  irmdiatwii  the  site 
of  Niiieveb  with  a  far  deeper  and  more  abiding  interest  than  any 
whiob  the  archmologist  can  elicit  from  the  cuneiform  inscnp- 
tiooB  on  its  mouldering  shrines.  There  are  several  passages  of 
'*Gemntin«"  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  quote,  bnt  the  poem  is  in 
everrhody's  hands,  and  my  space  is  limited.  I  will  content  myself 
therefore  with  referring  to  the  guardian  angel's  explanation  of 
the  **  double  agony '"  awaiting  his  charge  in  the  lines  ending — 

"  .Vn<t  tbu*o  two  pains,  so  cotiat^r  ati'l  no  ktvn, — 
Tlw  lonjrlng  fm*  Him,  whon  thon  tneA  Him  not : 
ThA  •huac  ol  Mil  bt  iljuugbt  of  MOios  Biin, — 
Will  bo  Uiy  v«ri«st,  eli4rv:'st  purpita*?.'" 

Hero,  then,  wc  havo  the  sohttioa  of  that  agonizinfir  doubt  irhich 
irould  else  cast  a  shadow  over  even  the  saiotliest  death-beds. 
Purgatory  servos  to  illustrate  at  once  the  awfnl  purity  and  the 
tender  compassion  of  our  God.  It  witnesses  to  that  perfect 
holiness  without  which  none  may  see  His  Face,  and  to  the  long- 
BofTeTing  charity  which  would  still  at  the  eleventh  hour  "devise 
a  way  to  bring  His  banished  home."  Wo  may  not  dare  to 
p«ietrat«  tho  secrets  of  Hih  Providence,  but  we  may  thankfnlly 
gaze  with  hope  as  well  an  awe  on  what  Fab^r  has  somewhere 
beautifully  called  that  "  eighth  great  sacrament  of  fire,"  and  trust 
that  it  n-ill  avail  for  the  final  purification  of  coimtl«aB  millions 
who  have  partially  misused  or  neglected,  or  been  inculpably 
deprived  of.  thy  aeven  sacraments  of  earth.  When  we  contem- 
plate, for  instance,  the  multitudes  of  this  huge  metropolis,  and 
coDsider  how  large  in  the  proportion  of  them  who  in  the  language 
of  Scripture  *■  know  not  their  right  Imnd  frpm  their  let^,"  far  out- 
nmnbering  the  six-score  thousand  children  for  whose  aakc 
Nineveh  was  Bpared  in  the  dn}-s  of  the  prophet  Jonas — who  aro 
bom  into  an  atmoi^here  charged  with  impurity  and  blasphemy, 
and  often,  after  a  few  short  years  of  coarse  and  godless  frivolity  or 
nusolaced  suffering,  sink  mto  an  early  and  wliat  looks  like  a 
hopeless  grave, — the  spectacle  would  indeed  be  a  heartrending  one 
if  we  Imd  not  reason  to  believe  that  for  many  of  these  also,  who 
in  the  unerring  judgment  of  the  great  IHscemer  of  hearts  have  not 
mnued  fatally  against  the  light,  there  may  remain  that  second 
baptism  of  fire,  to  anneal  them  for  the  Presence  they  had  never 
been  tanglit  to  recognize  on  earth.  What,  as  regards  ourselves,  is 
a  prospect  full  of  deepest  awe.  and  a  keen  incentive  to  work  out 
our  salvation  while  it  is  yet  day,  enables  us  to  judge  hopefullj 
of  the  future  pussibihties  of  others,  whose  temptjxtions  may  be 
stronger  and  their  opportmiities  far  less  than  ours,  but  of  whom 
it  were  no  true  charity  to  doubt  that  thej  are  not  at  present 
fflich  as  God  would  have  them. 

•  Newmtn's  ■*  Verse*  oo  Vwiom  Occwloai,"  p  851. 
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Take  again  the'  case  of  what  are  called  death-bed  conversiona. 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  such  cases  are  possible,  and  may  be 
not  imcommon,  though  there  is  not  perhaps  much  evidence  to 
show  for  it.  Neseit  tarda  molimina  Spiritaa  Sancti  gratia.  The 
Operations  of  grace  cannot  be  limited  by  measurements  of  earthly 
time,  and  in  that  last  hour  of  his  extremest  need  the  prodigal  may 
return  to  hie  Father's  arms  and  die  forgiven.  But  the  habits  and 
associations  of  a  lifetime  are  not  so  easily  unlearnt,  and  the  work  of 
sanctification  has  still  to  be  accomplished.  The  soul  has  all  the 
scars  of  its  old  sins  and  corrupt  tastes  and  dispositions  still  upon 
it;  it  is  "not  pure  nor  strong  enough  for  bliss,"  and  must  be 
cleansed,  and  braced,  and  perfected  in  the  fires  of  God's  righteous 
correction,  before  it  can  bear  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  His  Love. 

Cfti  whichever  side  it  is  looked  at,  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is 
a  most  helpful,  most  consoling,  most  practical,  most  fruitful,  meet 
suggestive,  most  indispensable  truth.  We  can  hardly  make  too 
much  of  it,  so  long  as  we  do  not  confound  the  salutary  discipline 
of  that  intermediate  trial-place — as  most  assuredly  it  is  not  con- 
founded in  the  teaching  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Church — with  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  So 
directly  did  the  Reformers  contradict  the  instincts  of  natural 
religion  as  wel]  as  the  testimony  of  revelation  in  their  denial  of 
this  truth,  that  many  who  had  been  brought  up  in  their  tenets 
rebelled  against  it.  Thus  for  instance,  Swedenborg,  whose 
theological  system  was  mainly  shaped  by  his  repulsion  from  the 
Lutheran  theoiy  of  justification,  and  is,  to  quote  a  modem  writer, 
"  unquestionably  that  of  a  profound  thinker,"* — ^though  it  com- 
prises errors  more  fundamental  than  those  he  combated — is  most 
explicit  in  his  teaching  on  Purgatory -t  The  Danish  theologian, 
Martensen,  upholds  it,  both  name  and  thing,  in  his  "Christtiche 
Dogmatik;"  and  Rothe,  the  German  Lutheran,  takes  the  same  view, 
in  his  *' Theologische  Ethik,"  only  he  wrongly  includes  it  in  the 
idea,  to  be  noticed  further  on,  of  a  probation  continued,  in  certain 
cases,  after  death  till  a  time  comes  when  the  whole  being  is 
turned  to  evil  (damonisM)  and  conversion  is  no  longer  possible.J 
Other  examples,  both  from  German  and  English  Protestani 
divines,  might  be  added,  of  a  close  approximation  to  Catholio 
teaching  on  this  point.  But,  without  the  recognized  and  regular 
piactice  of  prayer  for  the  departed,  which  is  its  correlative,  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  root  in  the  popular  belief.  Its  standing 
witness  and  preservative  is  found  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

H.  N.  OXENHAM. 

*  The  tJnseen  Uaiverse  (MacmiUas),  p.  40. 
t  See  Uuhler's  "  SymbotiBm,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  27(i,  Bqq, 

i  The  connection  of  their  eschatolog;  with  their  gpnenl  t:acb!Lg  it  indicfttsd  in  mj 
"  Catholic  Doctrine  of  tha  Atonement,"  pp.  281,  sqq. 
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WE  say  that  an  object  in  "lifelcM"  if  it  makes  no  active 
reHponse  to  exlemaJ  imprtMions.  We  toiicli  a  roct  or  a 
(ttone,  but  no  anMvuring  movemexitB  fuUow.  Kay.  mort*,  we  may 
watub  Huch  bodiw  day  by  day,  or  y«ar  by  year,  and  t^ill  nu 
Rguu  of  internal  activity  reveal  tliemaelves.  Day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  succeed  oiio  another,  yet  tliese  inanimate 
objecto,  apart  from  imperceptible  molecular  changes,  may  be 
said  to  yield  no  active  re^onite  either  to  diurnal  or  to  seasonal 
nciamtudea. 

It  is  wholly  different,  as  tve  knovr,  with  the  memberti  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  that  exist  around  and  amongst  theBe  inani- 
mate things.  The  seaeonnl  clianges  shown  by  them  an-  familiar 
to  all.  The  patting  forth  of  tlie  leaf,  tlie  period  of  active  growth, 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  the  shedding  of  seed,  the  fading  and  fall 
of  the  leaf,  are  ao  many  manifestationa  of  an  intenial  activity 
no,  the  part  of  plants  which  display  themflelvos  with  un&iiling 
regularity. 

The  members  of  the  vegetable  world  respond,  however,  to  more 
minnte  external  variations  than  those  dependent  upon  seaaonal 
changes.  Many  floweni  open  and  shut  at  partionlar  hours  of  th*: 
day^iu  acoordanco  with  the  varying  amounts  of  heat  and  sunlight 
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falling  upon  them.  It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  hy  physio- 
logists  that  the  growth-  of  plants  is  more  rapid  by  day  than  by 
night,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  activity  of  their  internal  changes  is, 
Avithin  certain  limits,  cloaoly  related  to  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  they  arc  subjected.  And  whilst  plants  generally  grow  beat 
in  directions  where  they  meet  with  most  air  and  light,  many  of 
them  will,  iu  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  within  shorter  periods, 
bend  veiy  perceptibly  so  as  to  come  more  under  the  influence  of 
this  latter  agent.  Nay,  further,  there  are  some  which,  hke  the 
sun-flower,  exhibit  daily  axial  movements  in  response  to  the  sim- 
Ught  tliat  is  passing  over  them. 

Amongst  some  representatives  of  plant  life,  the  correspondence 
between  internal  changes  and  external  changes  is  undoubtedly 
less  obvious  than  many  of  the  instances  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  Still,  an  attentive  examination  even  of  the  lowest  foims 
of  vegetal  life,  if  it  extends  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will 
not  fail  to  reveal  some  of  the  slower  modes  of  response — those, 
for  instance,  occurring  in  correspondence  with  seasonal  vici»- 
sitndes.  Or  failing  these,  we  may  at  least  detect  some  evidences 
of  slow  growth.  Take  the  black  or  grey  film  of  lichen,  if  yon 
will,  tliat  marks  as  with  a  daub  or  patch  of  paint  the  damp  surface 
of  some  weather-beaten  rock:  watch  it  carefully  from  time  to 
time,  and,  even  in  this  lowly  form  of  life,  you  may  detect  sluggish 
changes  abundantly  sufficient  to  remove  it  from  the  category  of 
inanimate  things  to  which  the  rock  itself  belongs. 

The  comparative  complexity  of  life  exhibited  by  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is,  however,  amalL  That  is,  the  number 
of  different  kinds  of  processes  going  on  within,  in  response  to  con- 
ditions acting  upon  them  from  without,  is  decidedly  low  when 
compared  with  those  taking  place  within  an  animal — more  espe- 
cially withiu  some  representative  of  one  of  the  higher  types  of 
animal  life.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  possible  causes  of 
this  comparative  simplicity  of  vegetal  Hfe. 

There  is  one  pecuUarity  of  plants  which  is  of  immense  importtmoe 
in  this  relation.  As  a  rule — to  which  there  are  only  few  though 
interesting  exceptions,  to  be  mentioned  further  on- — they  subsist 
(1)  on  inorganic  materials,  deriving  their  food  from  the  gaseous  or 
dissolved  mineral  elements  existing  in  the  air  or  water  with  which 
their  surfaces  are  bathed.  In  their  natural  or  healthy  state  plants 
decompose  carbonic  acid,  fitting  its  carbon  and  setting  free  its 
oxygen.  They  decompose  water,  so  as  to  retain  its  hydrogen; 
whilst  they  also  abstract  nitrogen  either  directly  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  indirectly  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed  therein 
and  brought  to  the  soil  in  refreshing  showers.  This  work  of  decom- 
position, under  the  influence  of  light  and  heat,  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  one  of  recomposition,  leading  to  the  elaboration  of  those 
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organic  and  living  compotmds  of  which  vegetal  tii*^ieB  are 
coropused.  Aiiot}i<;r  geu<-ral  charactc-rieitic  of  plaiita  is  (2)  that 
thoy  exlubit  no  inherent  powere  of  movement  other  than  those 
oonuected  with  their  gro^vtli.  Such  niovemcnte  aa  thorto  of  the 
Bun-flowor  and  its  alhes  am  cxci^piional ;  anti  there  am  still  fewer 
plantB  which  more  or  loea  iinmedtntely  rpapond  to  a  touch,  hy  a 
movement  in  tlie  waj'  that,  the  Rffiisitivo  plant  or  the  Venus  fly-trap 
is  known  to  do.  To  Ihifi  euhjec^t,  however,  and  to  the  ciiusiw  of 
Bach  movenientB  in  plant^i,  I  shiJIJiave  to  return.  For  the  proeont, 
it  ie  of  importance  to  recollect  tluit  plniitw  do  not  move  about,  or 
move  at  all,  iti  Bcaroh  of  food.  Thrir  food  is  brought  lo  tUem  by 
the  air,  water,  and  Hoil  witli  which  they  ai-e  surrounded. 

It  19  t<i  lln'flo  ppiMiliarities  of  plant*  that  the  comparative  sim- 
pBcity  of  their  life-proceHseB  is  in  the  main  due.  They  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  fundamental  attributes  of  plants  as  distingnishc'd 
from  nnimftlH,  and  are  wortliy.  therefoTe,  of  our  deep  consideration. 
If  it  should  bad  us  to  anything  like  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  Riinplest  vegetal  living  matter  differs 
from  the  simpli'st  animal  living  matter,  this  insight  may — apart 
from  its  own  intrinsic  interest — prove  to  be  a  concloMon  of  the 
highest  importance  in  regard  to  onr  present  inquiry.  It  ma}- 
euabW  xiB,  that  is,  to  comprehend,  in  a  meflsnre,  why  a  uervona 
system  is  absent  from  plants,  and  why  it  comes  into  existence  in 
aniniaU.  It  may  help  ns  farther  to  compr^eud  why  this  nerve 
tiflsov  gradually  iuLTcafles  in  complexity  in  ascending  or  more 
highly  orgiini/.ud  fonns  of  animal  life.  To  these  couuiilerationB 
■we  will,  therefore,  now  address  ourselves. 

3d  th«  prcHent  day  it  is  comuionly  admitted  that  many  of  the 
lowest  forma  <>f  hfe  cannot  positively  be  awigned  either  to  the 
Tegetal  or  to  tlie  animal  kingdom,  Thoir  cliaractera  as  living 
Ihingi)  are  not  suJUcicntly  epecific  or  constant  to  euablu  us  to  say 
they  belong  to  ont-  kingdom  rather  than  to  the  otlior.  In  somc 
of  their  l)fe-[>has(.-6  sncU  organisms  Beem  to  display  thu  attributes 
of  vegetal  life,  whilsit  in  othei*  thofie  of  ouunol  lifu  are  uo  lees 
pronounced.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  an  underlying  indeter- 
minate plexus  of  tihangeable  and  more  or  less  related  forms. 
appearing  now  as  animals,  imw  us  plants;  and  they  may  give  rise 
to  descendanls.  or  to  a  series  of  them,  totally  unlike  tliemeelvee  and 
their  own  immediate  ancestors.  Amongst  such  fonns  variability 
reigns  supreme.  Tlieee  creatures  of  oirounistance.  which  become 
metamorphosed  in  a  most  striking  and  apparently  irregular 
manner,  I  have  prop<js«d  to  include  iinder  the  general  designa- 
tion of  '*  Ephemeromoi-]>hH."  Tnie  "  species,"  in  tlie  strict  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  art^  not  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Starting 
from  this  neutral  ground,  however,  forms  of  fife  appear  that 
habitnally  reproduce  their  like,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  some 
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of  which  arenumiatakable  mcmbci-s  of  the  vegetal  tdn^om, 
whilBt^  othcrH  ai-o  no  less  chamctcriBtic  rcprcecutativca  of  tho 
iminial  wurhl.  i] 

Owing  to  the  frequency  and  rapidity  wth  which  transitions  ,] 
from  vegetal  to  animal,  or  from  animal  to  vegetal  iiiodos  of 
growth  have  been  ob8er\'cd  to  occur  amongst  these  "  Kphemero- 
ntorphs,"  wo  are  compelled  to  believe  that  such  changes  fi-om  the 
one  mode  of  molecular  compotdtion  and  activity  to  the  other  may 
be  determined  without  any  great  difficulty  by  iutenial  changes, 
whether  tliese  latter  have  or  Imve  not  been  brought  about  by 
external  iiiflnonccs.  Such  trauKitions  may  be  illustrated  by  other 
changes  io  molecular  constitution  leading  to  metaniorplio«ies  in 
form  and  nature  which  occur  amongst  simpler  kinds  of  matter. 
The«e  are  met  with,  for  iustaute,  when  crj-stalloids  become  con- 
verted into  colloids  or  vice  vend,  or  when  such  simple  substance* 
as  Hiilphur  or  phoj^honis  pass  from  one  to  another  of  their  allo- 
tropic  states. 

The  doubt  wliich  formerly  obtained  as  to  whether  certain  Uving 
units  should  b3  regarded  as  auiiuals  or  as  plants,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  reference  U>  the  cunflictiug  views  that  have  been  eutwr- 
toiucd  as  to  the  nature  of  the  most  primordial  forms  of  life  at 
present  exh^tuig.  The  active  movementtt  of  Bacteria,  for  iiistduce. 
led  cailicr  iiatumlistti  to  regard  them  as  animal  units ;  tltough 
others,  looking  rather  to  their  mode  of  growth  aud  uatrition,  have 
como  to  the  conclusion  that  the  afHiuties  of  tlicso  organisms  are 
rather  with  members  of  the  vegetal  world.  But,  in  a  manner 
which  need  not  now  be  detailed,  either  miuuto  fungi  known  as 
"Mouldii,"  or  Amocbas  and  other  animal  forme,  may  be  derived 
from  aggregates  of  Bacteria  after  theso  havo  become  fused  so  as 
tu  form  embryonal  masses  of  protoplasm.  These  changes  have 
been  watched  in  the  "pelhcle,"  composed  of  aggregated  Bacteria, 
whi(^h  forms  on  hay  and  other  organic  infusions.  Of  tlio  organisms 
thus  origijiating  Amoobte  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  the  amplest 
and  most  elementary  typos  of  miqueslionably  animal  life;  just  as 
the  bffu re-mentioned  Moulds  are  amongst  the  simplest  known 
forms  of  the  vcg<:tal  type  or  mode  of  growth.  Bacteria,  there- 
fore, under  one  set  of  conditions,  may  give  rise  to  plants,  whilst 
under  different  influences,  which  may  be  determined  at  the  will 
of  the  experimenter,  they  are  just  oa  prono  to  give  rise  to  animal 
fii-ms.* 

Moulds^  may  originate  in  many  otliL-r  wa^'s.  and  so  also  may 
the  Amcbbal,  our  earliest  representative  of  animal  life.  It  oltcn 
durivcs   its   origin   directly  from  eomo  un questionably  vegetal 


■  Si-"  m.v  *'  B .aiimiiistol  Life,"  toI-  U.  pp;  2U— 235. 

^  TUi  In  ll*  y.iiiBg  MBt«  U  »  ailaut«  fragmonl  «f  i>votQ|iIuBi,  dorold  of  a  n'jcletu.    A. 
B  \'\v>*  ran;,  kh  I  Ttry  ofinD  dMa,  derolep  tbtnia  mbMquntl;.  i 
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TUBinx.  A  grpcn  algoid  vesicle,  fov  instance,  gradually  takes  on 
a  new  mode  of  life ;  it  undergoes  various  altemtioua  in  colour,  and 
becomes  finally  colourlowi.  The  green  contents  of  the  vesicle 
having  been  thus  metamorpho£cd,  the  resulting  mass  of  eolourlo8(t 
protoplasm  soon  fiho*W8  fiigna  of  activitj' — it  undergoca  a  process 
segmentation  so  as  to  yield  a  swnnn  of  tailed  monacia,  and 
Me  after  a  time  become  eonvorted  into  yonng  Amocbm ;  or  the 
Vhgle  mass  of  protoplasm  may  emerge  from  ito  cyi*t  aa  a  single 
Urge  Amoeba  or  Actiuophrys. 

y^hy.  however,  it  may  be  aaked,  do  1  regard  these  Amoebre  aa 
distinct  repreeeutatives  of  the  animal  type?  Aud  to  this  I  reply, 
Because  in  them  wo  first  meet  with  the  most  distiuctive  attribute 
of  animal  as  opposed  to  vegetal  life.  This  characteristic  is  the 
power  which  they  poflscsB  of  taking  solid  food^whether  it  cornea 
to  them  in  the  form  of  eraaller  orgauisma  or  ae  mere  fragments  of 
organic  matter. 

Amoeba*,  after  the  manner  of  animals  generally,  feed  upon 
matter  which  is  either  UWng  or  which  has  once  lived*  ;  whilst  the 
ua-wecd  or  the  lichen,  after  the  fashion  of  planta  generally, 
fwds  upon  the  inorganic  elements  exiating  around  it,  either  in 
irater  or  in  air.  It  is  true  tliat  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the 
amrersality  of  this  latter  rule.  There  are  parasitic  plants,  for 
unUnce,  which,  like  the  mistletoe,  live  in  part  upon  the  elaborated 
jnicea  of  other  plants ;  there  are  plants  which  seem  to  stibsiat  to 
wme  extent  upon  vegetal  tiasues  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  and  lastly 
IkTS  are  also  those  members  of  the  vegetal  world  which  liave  been 
•omewhat  hyperbolicoUy  nanied  by  Mr.  Darmn  "Insectivorous 
flanta."  Science  Js  again  deeply  indebted  to  this  dietingmshed 
ehwnrer  for  the  patient  and  sagacious  manner  in  which  he  has 
ftioavelled  many  of  the  habits  and  anomalous  ■vital  phenomena 
pnsented  by  tliis  interesting  group.  He  himeelf,  however,  does 
not  profess  to  believe  that  auch  plants  aubsist  alono  on  animal  food. 
Tb<  ordinaiy  phenomena  of  plant  life  and  nutrition  take  place  in 
tiwni,  though  they  are  supposed  to  be  supplemented  by  this  other 
anomalous  mode  of  nutrition.t 

The  exceptiooB,  however,  funiished  by  such  plants  as  Drosera 
oad  its  alUcs,  as  well  as  the  others  abovo  mentioned,  would  in 
any  caae  detract  very  little  from  the  force  of  thf  general  rule  that 
plants    habitually    build    up  organic  conipoiinda  out  of  matter 


*  I  w«h|i1  hf  Dfr  mMiM  ftsMrt,  hoTrATw,  thFtt  Amn>b!e  hftTe  not  also  ths  powftr  of 
SMriahing  tb«ui*olv««  ftftar  tko  (mabimi  of  jIkuIs. 

t  It  Bwjr  aeMD  to  aoino,  bowevor,  aa  it  iIddk  ti  inr>,  that  tlui  ariJ«ai]«  bnmght  forvAr4 
ky  9Cr.  Dv^n  !■  Ht  from  oeix'lutlvo  tts  to  ihu  a«tuft1  nlMvrp|]on  (u  diMtnitiiblMid  Iras 
Jwal  imbibition)  at  th«  nuimal  liiibdtaacea  diudTed  Dp<rn  the  aoriaeo  ol  th«  Imybo. 
Aoobt  utAj  hocntorUtiiM,  alUioiii^h  it  may  »t  tbo  wiiuo  limu  Iw  franklf  coocMlAd 
prw««  of  wlnUoo  or  *arioiiii  aolnial  «iib«tntx;«r  bv  tb«  Hcri'tiODS  throwe  out 
•nrfacn  ol  tha  Ic^  bs^n  hota  ftboim  ta  bo  •Irikioglf  Mmtlor  to  a  proaew  fli 
;e«ti0O  M  It  oe«an  witUa  tbo  atomacb  of  oaa  at  tb«  bighcr  aaimol*. 
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comiDg  to  them  in  the  form  of  simple  chemical  elements  or  com- 
pomidB.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  animals 
as  a  rule,  consume  matter  which  has  been  raised  to  the  living 
state — they,  in  fact,  Bubsist  in  great  part  upon  soUd  organic  food. 

This  difference  in  mode  of  nutrition  is  so  fundamental,  bo  much. 
depends  upon  it,  tliat  we  shall  find  it  worth  our  while  to  inqidre 
a  little  more  particularly  how  such  a  divergence  in  habit  originally 
becomes  initiated. 

If  we  examine  through  a  microscope  some  simple  vegetal  unit — 
the  germ  from  which  a  Confer\-a  grows,  for  instance — we  find  that 
it  exhibits  no  distinct  changes  of  form  ;  whilst,  if  unprovided  with 
one  or  more  vibratile  filaments,  it  also  shows  no  movements  from 
place  to  place.  It  manifests  no  tendency  to,  nor  has  it  any 
means  of  takmg  solid  food.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  changes 
incident  upon  the  active  growth  of  such  a  unit  have  ceased,  the 
outer  portion  of  its  substance  remains  constantly  in  contact  wiUi 
the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  This  outer  layer,  therefore,  becomes 
altered.  It  condenses,  and  is  otherwise  changed,  into  an  investing 
envelope,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  a  "  cell-wall."  In 
the  Amoeba,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  organism  which,  like. 
the  fabled  Proteus,  is  for  ever  changing  its  form.  It  is  composed 
of  a  clear  jelly-like  material,  endowed  with  a  superabundance  of 
that  activity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  animal  Ufe  generally. 
Those  internal  molecular  movements  which  are  infeired  to  occur 
to  such  a  marked  extent  in  all  li^^ng  matter  seem  to  take  place 
in  it  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Its  whole  substance  shows  a 
mobility  of  the  most  etiiking  kind.  It  moves  through  the  water 
or  over  surfaces  by  alternate  projections  and  retractions  of 
portions  of  its  active  body-substance,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
"  pseudopodia." 

Two  consequences  follow  from  this  high  inherent  activity  of 
the  Amoeba.  In  the  firet  place,  owing  to  the  creature's  rapid 
alterations  in  shape,  no  one  portion  of  its  subtance  is  continuonriy 
exposed  to  contact  with  its  medium,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that 
first  step  in  organization,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  Conferva  unit,  does  not  take  place.  So  long  as  the 
Amoeba  remains  in  full  vigour  and  constantly  changes  its  shape,  no 
cell-wall  is  formed. 

Secondly,  during  the  movements  of  the  organism  from  place  to 
place,  portions  of  its  projected  body-substance  come  mto  contact 
with  other  more  miniite  organisms,  such  as  unicellular  algee  and 
diatoms,  or  with  small  portions  of  organic  debris,  and  these  are 
oftentimes  drawn  into  its  own  substance  when  the  pseudopod 
with  which  they  are  in  contact  is  retracted.  The  activity  of  the 
Amoeba  and  its  alHes  is  excited  by  contact  with  matter  of  this  and  of 
other  kinds,  though  inorganic  fragments  are  subsequently  rejected. 
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The  flurplus  ioherent  acti%'itT  of  the  Amoel>a  seems  therefore  to 
be  the  immi'diately  deteiiuiuiug  cause  of  its  Bwallowing  soKJ  food. 
and  therefore  to  be  the  cause  of  its  departore  from  the  more 
elementary  mode  of  nutrition  met  with  amongst  the  simpler  or 
less  vitalized  organisms  fi-om  which  it  has  been  deiived.  A  word, 
however,  is  required  as  to  the  low  "selective *'  power  which  the 
Amoeba  soema  to  manifest. 

We  have  learned  througli  the  researchea  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
others,  that  certain  tissues  of  Drosora,  Dionoja,  and  allied  plants  are 
excited  to  movement  by  contact  of  special  parts  with  foreign  bodies. 
rtnd  that  the  leaves  of  these  plants  also  seem  to  kjiow  or  "select" 
moist  nitrogenous  Bubetajicea  from  others  with  which  they  come 
into  contact. 

The  "  selecUre"  power  manifested  by  an  Amoeba  does  not  imply 
an  exercise  by  it  of  any  conscious  power  of  choice,  free-will,  or  other 
mental  attribute,  such  iis  our  familiar  use  of  this  adjective  might 
seem  to  imply.  A  magnet  "e(.'k'ct«"  minuty  fragments  of  iron  ov 
steel  from  any  heap  of  heterogeneous  particles  oontainuig  such 
matter  ■nitli  wliich  it  may  bo  brought  into  contiict.  So  now  wo 
find  that,  with  t^ven  an  appearance  of  more  delibeiution,  certain 
plants  "seletrt,"  mid  seem  capable  of  discriminating,  uitrogcnous 
from  other  substancee  with  which  they  come  into  contact.  The 
leavoB  of  these  plants,  however,  jjoasess  no  uervoiis  system  or 
nervous  tissue  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  fact  timt  they  "select"  nitro- 
genous 8ub«tnnce9  merely  implies  the  existontre  of  some  relation  be- 
tween tlieir  niohicidar  compi'sitiou  and  activitlt'S  and  thosf  of  suoh 
substances,  tending  to  keep  up  a  state  of  excitation — ^just  as  there 
must  be  some  definite  molecular  relation  between  the  magnet  and 
pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  leading  to  their  *■  selection"  whenever  they 
are  brought  within  it«  influence.  In  each  of  these  instances  we 
have,  untjucstionnbly,  t-o  do  with  problems  of  molecular  physics ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  affinity  which  seems  to  exist  between  the 
nerveless  Amoeba  and  the  organic  fragments  or  minute  li\'ing 
things  which  sorve  as  its  food,  we  evidently  have  to  do  with  an 
allied  problem.  Between  this  relationship  and  the  others,  there 
may  be  dirterences  of  degree,  but  none  of  kind ;  all  mn«t  be 
included  as  problwme  of  molecular  physics. 

At  any  rutv,  be  tJie  cavwe  what  it  may,  fmgmonts  of  organic 
matter  brought  into  contact  with  projected  pseudopodia  of  an 
Amoeba  nmy  c»u8o  the  mobile  substance  of  thy  organism  to  close 
round  it,  so  that  the  organic  mass  about  to  be  appi-opriftted  is 
giadnally  drawn  iuto  the  interior  of  our  Proteus,  where  it  slowly 
di8a])penr8  by  a  mdinientrtry  process  of  "digestion.**  After  feeding 
ui  this  way.  and  assimihitiug  the  organic  mutter  taken  into  its 
interior,  the  Amcobn  rapidly  increases  iu  size,  and  purhaps  still 
cuntinues  iU  active  movements.    Or,  as  at  othei-  times*  its  move- 
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mente  may  cease ;  the  creature  may  grow  sluggish  from  over- 
feeding, and  then,  as  a  consequence  of  its  motionleas  condition, 
its  outer  layer  soon  becomes  differentiated  into  a  cystr-wall. 

Simple  as  this  mode  of  nutrition  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  it,  its  initiation  in  the  Amoeba  is  followed  by  con- 
sequences of  the  most  profound  importance.  The  assimilaiion, 
after  this  fashion,  of  already  elaborated  organic  matter  is  strongly 
calculated  to  increase  that  high  degree  of  vitality  which  originally 
led  it  to  take  in  soHd  food.  This  mode  of  nutrition,  in  fact, 
entails  a  liberation  within  the  organism  of  much  of  the  molecular 
motion  which  was  potential  in  its  food ;  and  this  Uberated 
molecular  motion  becomes  a  cause  of  further  active  movements 
in  the  organism — should  its  constitution  be  able  to  withstand,  or 
accommodate  itself  to,  such  powerful  internal  causes  of  change. 
"Where  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  the  assimilation  of  much  solid 
food  is  followed  by  an  interval  of  apparent  rest,  during  which  a 
thorough  readjustment  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  organ- 
ism occurs.  In  the  latter  case  the  encysted  mass  of  Hving  matter 
after  a  time  divides  into  a  swarm  of  smaller  though  most  active 
Mimads  ;  or  else  the  added  molecular  movement  is  expended  in 
altering  and  leading  to  traces  of  organization  in  the  encysted  mass 
as  a  whole,  so  that  the  previous  Amoeba  shortly  emerges  from  its 
cyst  as  an  active  creature  of  larger  size  and  higher  type. 

Ciliated  Infusoria,  Rotifers,  and  other  forms  of  animal  life  of 
varying  complexity,  may  take  their  origin  in  such  an  encysted 
mass-  of  protoplasm  forming  the  resting  stage  of  a  previondy 
active  Amoeba.*  The  extent  to  which  this  occurs,  however,  and  tt»6 
real  significance  of  the  processes,  are  not  subjects  upon  which  all 
naturalists  are  agreed. 

Be  the  interpretation,  however,  what  it  may,  the  feet  remains 
that  Ciliated  Infusoria,  Rotifers,  and  other  organisms  may  be  seen 
to  develop  directly  from  encysted  matrices  of  vegetal  or  of 
Amoeboid  origin.  And  any  forms  of  the  animal  series  thus 
initiated  continue  to  exhibit,  in  an  even  more  marked  degree,  the 
fundamental  properties  of  the  Amcoba — viz.,  the  power  of  feeding 
upon  solid  food  and  the  power  of  executing  well-marked  inde- 
pendent movements.  The  nexus,  or  inter-relation  between  these 
two  properties,  indeed,  becomes  more  and  more  marked.  The 
movements  of  such  higher  creatures  are,  to  an  increasing  degree, 
more  subservient  to  the  taking  and  capture  of  food.  As  channels 
for  the  reception  of  solid  food  are  formed,  we  find  the  organism's 
increasing  powers  of  movement  employed  in  tliis  relation.  Its 
movements,  instead  of  being  wholly  at  random,  show  more  and 
more  signs  of  purposivenera. 

'  "  Begmningfl  of  Life,"  rol.  ii.,  ohapB.  xxi.  ftnd  xxii. 
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Look.  then,  at  the  (UfTerenceB  already  indicated  in  f^do  and 
mode  of  life,  by  \nrhie  of  which  even  the  simpler  kinds  of  animalfl 
b«>ome  BO  strikingly  nnUke  vegetal  orf^niemfl. 

The  unit  of  vegetal  life,  by  reason  of  ihi  lower  degree  of  inherent 
activity,  before  it  has  attained  any  great  aize,  exhibits  a  tendency 
to  undergo  the  first  stage  of  OTganization,  that  is,  to  develop  a 
ceU-wflll,  mostly  composed  of  cellnlnBe.  wWch,  when  formed,  as  it 
were,  impriaons  the  more  active  living  juatUr  within  and  causes 
it  to  niidergo  certain  secondary  modificationB.  Before  this  occow, 
bowever,  if  it  does  not  divide,  the  vegetal  luiit  segments  or 
budu.  the  bud  grows  into  a  unit  similar  to  its  parent,  and  this  in 
its  turo  aUo  eegmonts  or  buds.  By  pepotition  of  nucli  a  process 
motionletw  cellular  organisms  nre  produced,  which,  though  pre- 
senting almost  endless  dilTL-rences  ill  form  and  ultinmte  arrango- 
m^nt,  are  in  the  iimin  composed  of  mL*r6  aggregations  of  similar 
[mrta — tliese  nut  being  Rolid  units  uf  proloplaian,  but  for  the  most 
part  truly  voKicuIar  elements  fonucd  therefrom,  in  which  there  is 
a  cavity"   filled  with    fluid  contents  and  «  layer  of  protoplasm, 

jimded  externally  by  an  inert  cell-wall."  \Vc  may  have  in  the 
lore  winple  etmibinatione  long  Ktrings  of  Piu;h  clementH  forming 
eeUular  Glaments,  as  in  the  Confervm  and  other  tlireitd-Uke  algis; 
we  may  have  flat  cellular  uxpaiiBions,  mich  as  exist  in  the 
JofiBy  rich  green  fronds  of  Hlva  that  brigliten  manv  a  rock  pool. 
?Qch  organisms  present  us  with  life  changes  of  extreme  simplicity. 
If  they  move  it  is  because  they  arc  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
elements.  They  do  not  roquire  to  seek  their  food,  since  the 
inorganic  materialfl  and  simple  compounds  which  suffice  for  their 
nntrition  habitually  exist  all  round  and  in  contact  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  animal  organisms  next  abi-ive  the  .\moebn. 
filch  as  the  various  forms  of  Ciliated  Infiiaoria  and  of  Wheel 

ihnalcules,  well-nmrked  powers  of  locomotion  are  displayed,  and 
r«  have  to  do  with  creatures  which,  if  they  do  not  seek,  at  all 
erenlB  seize  and  swallow  solid  food.  Already  wt  find  in  the  latter 
of  these  fonns  of  life  distinct  channt'Is  through  which  food  is 
taken  tn  and  absorbed ;  we  have  glandular  stmctures  cf  various 
kinds ;  we  have  organs  of  locomotion,  internal  and  external ; 
though  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  with  any  certainty 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  nervous  8,^'stem. 

Creatures,  however,  are  next  produced  whose  responses  to  the 
led  external  influences  to  which  Ihoy  have  become  amenable  are 
L'cted  by  movements  direct,  rapid,  and  comparatively  complex. 
The  movementa,  partly  simultaneous  and  partly  euccessive,  occur 

gTDU[>s  which  arc  definitely  related  to  diflereut  external  impres- 


*  A  ity  rserpHmt  (o  thi*  mlo  mcht,  u  in  Iho  mm  of  V'kii(h«ri*.  Co'litnn,  Cntilerpa, 
ka4  (Hhcr  untplQ  algw  wbicb  kio  coinpoiMcl  of  ramified  tubular  lilamcnt*  «ritt>oal  crll 
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Kioiis,  c-uch  of  whicij,  according  to  its  nature,  imprcesca  the 
orgauisDi  in  ita  own  Bitu  mid  after  its  own  foiibioii.  TJie  decree 
or  grade  of  vitality  of  bucIi  aiiimiit  orgnnians  is  therefore  notably 
)uglier  than  tliat  of  plants;  and  the  dt-gfL-e  of  corm^pondrnce 
b6twc>cu  siich  croatnrc<8  and  their  cuvironments  Kt^>udily  increases 
in  complexity  as  they  hccomc  raorc  highly  orgunizt-d. 

Lot  U8  glanco,  for  iiiAtauce,  at  some  of  the  processeK  habitnnlly 
l^ing  on  in  animal  organiKms  only  a  little  Ing'hcr  in  type  than 
thoMC  to  which  1  have-  alrt-ady  referred. 

Conjoiue<1  movonicntK  of  tho  head  and  its  appendages  are 
needed  for  tho  seizure  of  fragraonis  serving  as  food ;  und  these 
motions  must  be  followed  by  certain  others  in  the  upper  ])art8  of 
the  alimentary  canal  before  the  morsel  that  haft  been  captured  uao 
be  Hwallowed.  A  aeries  of  movements  of  this  land  may  occur  in 
roepouae  to  some  touch  upon  the  extcmal  mn-fare  of  such  au 
urgnuism ;  though^  after  a  nnlinicutary  sense  of  »ight  luus  once 
bccuratablieUed,  impressionR  produced  by  an  object  not  iu  contact 
niay  lead  to  complex  locomotiona  in  pursuit,  followed  by  others 
for  captiure,  and  others  again  for  the  swallowing  of  f<.od  or  prey. 
The  sigiit  i)f  a  different  object,  however,  may  lead  to  movements 
of  flight  rather  than  to  those  of  pureuit.  The  organism  hosteus 
away,  to  avoid  a  poBsible  attack,  since  iu  the  pat^t  tbis  kind  of 
experionco  may  often  have  followed  tlto  appeantuce  in  ijuestion. 

Again,  the  process  of  digestion  in  such  animal  organitiUiH  is 
aided  by  certain  acccssoiy  glandular  organs  wIioho  activity  is 
Ktimulated  by  tlio  contact  of  food  ^vich  different  porliouB  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Ab«or]>tiou  of  the  products  of  digestion  is 
either  simple  and  direet  from  tho  alimentary  canal  into  eome 
general  bndy-cavity  whose  ihiid  comes  into  contact  with  most  of 
the  organs;  or  it  takcK  place  through  definite  clianntls,  and 
t-mpties  itself  into  a  circulatory  system  proper  iu  which  blood  is 
propelled  throughout  the  body  by  means  of  a  contmctile  heart 
<H>utJiintng  one  or  more  chambers.  Qlandt  al^o  exist  whose 
itflice  it  is  to  modify  the  conRtitntion  of  the  blood.  Thns,  there 
are  brancliio!  or  Inngs  to  renovate  it  by  contact  with  oxygen  and 
to  get  rid  of  effete  product^) — tliongli  in  tins  latter  function  the 
organs  of  respiration  are  powerfnlly  aided  by  rf  nal  organs. 

All  these  are  functions  related  to  the  proservation  of  the  life  of 
the  individual,  Uiough  anntlier  set  of  activitit-s  also  como  into 
play  iii  aniniaU  that  have  attained  u  grade  of  organization  of  the 
kind  to  which  we  are  rcfL-rring.  These  are  aclivities  pertaiuingto 
tho  sexual  function,  leading  to  the  union  of  nuileaud  female,  the 
begetting  ofyoung,audthccoiLHoqneut  perpetuation  of  tbespeciee. 

Thus  it  moy  bo  seen  how  cMUiplex  Ihi^  rvtatiou  cif  tht- animal 
orgAtiism  to  its  enviroument  becomes,  and  al»>  what  an  amount 
of  interdtpendence  is  cBtnblislied  between  the  actions  uf  its 
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several  pnrts  or  organs.  Yut  these  arc  all  coraplicationB  wlitch 
own  as  their  start iug-pomt  tlint  origiiml  h!p;h  deprroo  of  vitality 
which  lt;a<ltt  Uio  Amrcba  in  a  quaai-iiccidental  manner  to  swallow 
foreign  siibBtances^ — some  ofwhich,  being  living  or  organic  matter, 
becumt)  disenlved  and  ecrvo  as  its  food. 

But  it  is  dining  the  cstabliBlinicnt  of  the  complex  relations 
above  indicated  between  an  orgnniKin  and  it«  environment  that  a 
nervous  tiasue  first  becomes  diffenmtiated,  and  milwequently 
growa  in  complexity.  The  reason  of  this,  however,  will  become 
more  plain  after  a  brief  consideration  of  the  nature  of  Rimplo 
nen'ouB  functions  and  Btrnotiuxfi,  and  atter  some  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  increase  in  complexity,  not  only  in  th« 
individual,  but,  by  virtue  of  the  piinciple  of  heredity,  during  the 
life  of  that  successiou  of  indi>iclnals  constituting  the  race  or 
"specie*"  to  which  the  organism  belongs. 

The  eimplest  nervous  systems  are  exclusively  concerned,  on  the 
one  Itand,  witli  external  impresijions  in  the  form  of  shocks  or 
touches  whicli  impinge  upon  vaiious  parts  of  tbo  external  surface 
of  an  organism ;  and,  on  the  other  baud,  vnlh  movements  or  cou- 
tractions,  general  or  partial,  immediately  made  by  the  organism  iu 
response  thereto. 

Thus  it  will  he  seoii  that  the  preliminary  conditions  nececsary 
tor  the  initiation  of  a  nervous  s}*8tem  are,  first,  the  existonce  of 
living  Kubniance  wliose  impressibility  or  excitnbihty  ik  high  ;  and 
'^condly,  tliti  poHHesaun  by  such  Ruhbtanco  cf  a  well-tuatked 
contractile  power.  These  two  refinlreinents  carry  witli  them  the 
implication  that  the  living  inatt^'r  in  wliicli  a  ntirvous  tisaac  is  to 
develop  muKt  not,  in  the  lirst  piace,  subdivide  itwlf  vi^ry  uiiuutoly 
into  separate  wnts;  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  most  not  become 
differcntinted  into  cells  with  fuIly-developi*d  oell-walls.  Much  of 
the  Hubslance  of  an  orgimiwin,  if  nat  conipai-ativuly  structiireleBS, 
must  be  composed  of  plastic  uuita  of  living  matter,  devoid  of 
definite  cell-wall,  if  thii-  protoplaam  in  certain  directions — ^that  is, 
alimg  certain  lines — is  to  undergo  modifications  which  may 
convert  it  into  ueTve-fibres  and  gangliciu-cells.  And.  similarly. 
those  i>arts  of  the  animal  substance  in  which  answeriug  contrac- 
tions are  most  prone  to  occur  must,  at  first,  be  composed  of 
comparatively  etructurt less  protoplasm,  or  of  aggregationa  of 
naked  pkistides,  if  more  definite  contractile  tissues  or  musclea  are 
to  be  developed  therefrom. 

But  the  vegetal  mode  of  growth,  owing  to  causes  wliich  I  have 
already  indieati-d,  is,  as  a  general  i-ule,  of  such  a  land  as  to  unfit 
it  iu  au  emineul  degree  for  developiug  a  power  of  appreciating 
exteniaL  impressious,  and  yieldiug  immediate  aud  discriminative 
responses  thereto. 
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The  nearest  approach  to  sncli  powers  and  actions  in  the  vegetal 
world  U  i«ot  with  ataongst  the  so-callod  '•  Inscctivorona  PlanU," 
upon  whoee  peculiarities  Mr.  Daiwiii  li3«  lately  given  as  so  much 
juformatioQ. 

Whi'ii  tlio  threo  hair-Uko  projectious  ou  tho  upper  rarface  of  tile 
leaf  of  the  Veam*  fly-tra]>  am  touched,  they  almoet.  iustautly  com- 
municate a  Rtituulus  to  the  cells  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib. 
"ffherehy  dome  cliango  is  induced  in  thoiu.  by  %v'hich  the  two 
halves  of  the  leaves  are  made  to  approach  one  another.  The 
nature  of  tbu  cliange  \\a»  not  yet  beou  fully  aAcertaiiied,  though 
the  ovideuce  addurml  by  Sir.  Darwin  seems  to  show  that  it  is,  at 
least  in  part,  due  to  the  contractility  of  the  cells  above  mentioned. 
A  similar  iniluencc  seems  to  be  transmitted  from  tlic  glands  tliat 
tip  the  hair-hke  projoctions  fringing  the  leaves  of  tho  Hiin-tlcw 
to  certain  cells  near  tho  base  of  these  bodJL's  whereby  motion  is 
produced.  The  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  this  movement  is 
due  to  contractility  of  the  cells  rather  than  to  ult-orations  iu  the 
fluid  contents  of  some  of  them,  leading  to  uncqtuil  tension,  ia  by 
no  means  so  oomplc-te.  In  the  latter  plant.,  moreover,  a  very 
^preciable  interval  occurs  bi-twcen  the  time  of  in-itation  and  the 
Bering  movement.  Mr.  Dnrvrin  has  never  known  the  inteirval 
be  leas  thau  ten  seconds,  though  even  w  the  one  case  in 
which  it  took  place  so  rapidly  a«  this,  two  and  a-lmlf  minutes 
were  needed  for  the  hair,  or  "tentacle,*'  as  it  has  been  termed,  to 
move  through  an  angle  of  45'^.  As  a  mie.  tbo  rate  of  movement 
is  much  slower  than  this.  The  stimulus  to  movemt.*nt  may 
corae  to  the  base  of  a  marginal  tentacle  either  from  its  own  sen- 
sitive tip  or  from  some  of  the  Hhortor  liair-liko  projections  near  its 
centre  (by  radiation  acrosR  tho  Uiaf),  whenever  their  terminal 
glands  have  been  excited  by  contact  with  a  foreign  body. 

In  tlic  transmiRsion  of  a  dif^hict  stitnuhis  or  motor  impulse 
from  the  gland  at  the  tip  of  a  marginal  ff-ntacle  in  the  sun- 
dew to  certain  cells  near  its  baset  the  stimulus,  although  it  most 
oonsiBt  of  some  invisible  molecular  movemfnts,  novcrthclesa  be- 
comes in  a  manner  visible  owing  to  the  fact,  that  during  its 
pasnge  the  protoplasm  within  the  cells  of  the  tentacle  nnder- 
goea  certain  visible  changes.  Protoplasm,  which  was  previously 
diflftiBcd  uniformly  throughout  each  cell,  is  caused  to  aggregate 
into  masses  of  different  size  and  shape  as  tho  uivinble  wave  of 
molecular  movement  passes  through  it,  Tlus  "  aggregation  "  of 
the  protoplasm  is  therefore  a  visible  sign  of  the  passage  of 
the  invisible  stimulus.  The  latter  pheuomeuou,  as  Mr,  Darwin 
points  out,  is  uuquostiouably  analogous  in  certain  respects  to  that 
which  occi«-8  when,  after  the  ai>plication  of  a  stimulus,  an  in\-isible 
molecular  change  traverses  some  nerve  iu  an  animal  orgauism.* 

•  "lujwtiTortma  PluiM,"  1^75,  p.  63. 
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But  the  same  observer  has  diecovcrod  thnt  tho  chief  cUlay  in 
the  tmufinuBsion  of  the  stimulun  along  the  tcataclo  of  tlie  sua- 
dcw  ia  CAt]5cd  by  its  hAving  to  traverse  tho  sncccti-sive  cell-walls 
which  lie  acroes  ita  path.  At  each  banier  of  thia  tdiid  an  appre- 
ciable retardation  occnva,  aa  is  evidenced  bj"  tho  interval  that 
clapaea  between  the  completed  aggregation  in  one  cell  and  the 
commenccniejit  of  the  process  in  the  protoplasm  of  that  which 
stands  next  along  the  lioe  ti^aversed  by  tho  Btimuluo.  It  is  for 
this  reason  also  that  a  Btimulus  radiated  from  the  eeutre  traversee 
the  leaf  in  a  luugitudiiial  more  rapidly  lliau  it  does  in  a  transverse 
direction;  tonce,  owing  to  the  nctiiJil  diBpusition  and  to  the 
elongated  shape  of  the  ceUs,  the  stimuluohas,  iii  the  lougltudiual 
direction,  to  pass  thiough  a  Bmaller  number  of  these  obtitructive 
oeU-wallt<. 

Such  irritability  and  njiHwering  niovomeiits  are,  however,  alto- 

^ther  exceptional  events  in  plant  hfe ;  more  cBpecially  if  we 

refer,  as  at  present,  only  to  cases  where  tlicre  is  reoaou  to  suppose 

it  possible  that  the  movements  which  occur  ara  in  part  due  to 

«3ontmctiUty,  rather  tlian  to  mere  disturbance  of  teasiou  in  some 

cjf  tlie  cells — movements  of  tho  latter  order  being  not  unf  reqnont  in 

etamens,  secd-pnds,  or  other  part*!  of  plants.*   Yet  even  where  the 

j)rnpcrty  of  contractility  seems  to  exiftt  to  a  more  marked  cxtout 

*han  in  any  other  kno^VI^  members  of  the  vegetal  kingdom ;  there 

is  no  development  of  a  special  contractile  tissue,  and  still  less  is 

"there  an  appearance  of  any  special  tissue  along  which  the  molecular 

i&turbancc  constituting  the  stimulus  may  be  transmitted.     The 

obstacles  opposing  the  tj-ansmissiou  of>tlie  stimulus,  to  which  I 

live  jtist  referred,  are  obstacles  which  would  tend  just  as  strongly 

U>  impede  the  formation  of  a  special  tissue  along  any  habitual 

lie  of  discbarge.    For  such  a  Jifierentiation  to  occur  in  tmy  cas^ 

woiJd  be  necessary,  not  only  that  tho  molecular  niovexnent 

sboidd  be  cuiisiderable.  ofleu  repeated,  and  unimpeded,  but  tliat 

it  should  take  place  througli  a  tissue  not  yet  differentiated  or 

orgnni/.od  into  cells  with  firm  cell-walla. 

I  would  pause,  however,  here  for  a  mumeat  to  call  the  reader's 
special  attention  to  these  exceptional  plienomeua  of  plant 
fe  which  we  have  just  been  ounsidering,  because  of  the  light 
irown  by  them  upon  tho  nature  and  mode  of  origin  of  related 
tlioiigb  more  complex  phenomena  which  gradually  reveal  them- 
Bcives  in  animal  organisms. 

Let  him  mark  that  just  as  we  have  in  the  Venus  fly-trap  and 
in  the  snn-dow  tho  first  rudiments  of  **  sensibility "  and  of  co- 
ordinated answering  movements,  so  have  we  also  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  what  may  be  called  intellecttiol  action.     The  excitable 
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tisaueB  of  these  plants  are  able  to  apprcciato  in  vonifi  way  tUe 
preHence  of  nmiHt  nitrogenous  matti-r.  They  bthave  diflyryully. 
for  iustatice.  when  a  uiqeh  of  such  Bubatance  remainB  in  coutacl 
with  tbeir  seiisitivo  tissues  than  when  they  have  to  do  with  a  pie<;e 
of  stone,  n  piece  of  f^Inss.  or  other  insohlblo  BubBtanee.  They 
thus  maiiiffrst  a  power  of  discrimination,  nnd  this  is  to  be  regurded 
as  the  most  fundamental  mode  of  iutelloctual  action. 

But  let  ns  now  turn  our  attention  to  tho  conditionn  t<<ntling 
to  Favour  the  development  of  a  nervoiw  HTstem  in  animal 
orgimiflms. 

We  have  in  them  a  hipfhiy  imprcssionablo  and  very  active  sort 
of  protujilosni,  the  uiiita  of  which,  aH  met  with  in  the  lowest  kinds 
of  orgatUHniH.  are  prone  to  attain  a  considemblo  aizo  before  the 
mobility  of  their  tissce  diminlslics  suffioiontly  to  porniit  of  a  cyst- 
wnll  being  formed,  and  even  tlion  such  a  masa,  primed  with  mole- 
cular movements,  due  to  recently  ansimilated  organic  food,  very 
trefinciitly  pvfs  origin,  aftc-r  nn  intei-val  of  apparent  qiiiescenco, 
t«  a  wngle.  Blightly  larger  org.iniwn  of  a  higlier  t>'pc.  Thia  abso- 
lutely ranall,  though  comparatively  bulky  mam  of  protoplamn, 
does  nnt  break  up  into  component  part«,  however — it  presont**  no 
cellular  Rlnu-tiirt- — it  is  fitill  one  orgjinic  whole.  Yet  tho  nifiRS  of 
auch  a  unit  ftf  plastic,  organizable  matter,  haa  often  become  many 
(ime!<  greater  than  tliat  of  the  vegetal  cell,  from  the  contents  of 
wbicli  the  Amtcba  may  originally  have  been  derived.  Whilst  tJie 
diameter  of  this  cell  may  not  have  been  more  than  y,-^  to  nArtF 
of  an  inch,  or  perhaps  less,  the  more  highly  organized  anintal 
forms  to  which  we  allude  may  spring  from  matrices  varying  from 
tAtT  *^  tAti  ^"  diameter. 

As  to  the  mode  by  which,  in  such  creatures,  or  in  those  of 
aliglitly  higher  typo,  the  first  nulimetite  of  a  nervous  sytitom  are 
OTolvedt  I  can  make  only  a  few  brief  Btatementa.  On  such  a 
Fubject  conjectuiv,  or  rather  renHoned  ioferencea.  Imve  to  take 
the  place  of  positive  knowledge.  Fortunately,  however,  the  data 
on  which  snch  inferences  may  he  based  are  familiar  and  well 
I'stahlishedj  ns  t  will  now  endeavour  briefly  to  show — though  for 
furthiT  KUggrMtive  details  on  tliis  very  interesting  subject,  the 
reader  nniat  be  referred  to  tht  writinga  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.* 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  sueh  as  the  Amoeba,  we  have 
to  do  ^vith  a  bt»dy  substance  composed^  as  alreadv  stated,  almoftt 
wholly  of  -nndiflerentiated  prctoplasm.  This  substance,  if  not 
"aenaitivo"  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  is  impressible — or 
capable  of  i-eceiving  a  stimnlos — and.  as  I  have  previously  in- 
sisted,  it  is  also  highly  contractile.    But  neither  tlie  impresMbility 
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nor  the  eontraotiUty  of  the  protoplasm  h  localizt-d — botli  pro- 
perties are,  so  far  as  they  exist,  UDifoniily  posficssed  by  all  parte 
of  the  orgaiiisra.  In  ci-eatures  <,if  slightly  higher  t>*pc.  a«  in  some 
of  tho  larger  Ciliated  lufusoria,  in  Gregariuw;,  mid,  in  the  hydroid 
Polyps,  distiiict  contractile  ti8«i\efl  or  rudiimeutary  luuscleB  become 
<l$fferentiate(l,  aud  thee©  are,  moreover.uow  known  to  exist  iu  many 

ler  orgaiiitsmi*  which  present  no  recogniwible  traces  of  a  iietrous 
im.  Muscular  tissue,  therefore,  luakea  its  appearance  before 
nervous  itssue.  It  forms  in  sitiiutivus  where  gfteu  recnrriag 
diioinutions  iu  hulk  of  the  protoplasm  take  place.  These  re- 
peated contractions  gradually  induce  aoioe  uiDdiiicatious  in  the 
preWously  simple  protoplasm,  whereby  eWdeiioes  of  early  or 
iacipieut  structural  changes  begin  to  muinfeet  thenis(.'lvc8. 

It  is,  iu  fact,  oiiu  uf  the  niuNt  ftmdainuutal  tnitha  in  biology 
that  tho  performance  of  functione,  or,  in  other  words,  the  occur- 
rence of  actions  of  any  kind  iu  living  matter,  tend.s  to  occaeion 
structural  changes  tlicn'in.  Such  a  fact  is  implied  iu  tbc  common 
statement  that  Uving  matter  in  aa  organizable  matter.  We  are, 
therefore,  supposing  uotliing  unustial  when  we  imagine  that  fre- 
quently recurriug  contractions  in  any  one  poi-tion  of  li\*ing  proto- 
plasm will  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  atructural  change  therein. 
And,  further,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  that  such  stnictnral 
change  will  bo  of  a  kind  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  tl\o  actions 
by  -n-hich  it  boa  itself  been  produced— that  in,  that  the  modified 
protoplasm  will  bo  more  highly  contractile  than  tho  original 
protoplasm,  from  wbicb  it  baa  been  differentiated. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  ia  tho  cause  of  tire  locally  recurring 
contractiona  to  which  1  have  alluded,  the  occurrence  of  wlJch  is 
snppofted  to  lead  to  tlie  production  of  muscular  tisfliKr  i  Con- 
traction so  invariably  follows  upon  stimtdation,  tliat  we  may 
safely  say  the  causo  in  question  can  bo  no  otlier  than  the  in- 
cidence of  certain  shocks  or  other  physical  impressions  upon 
definite  though  related  parts  of  the  external  sui-face  of  the-  organ- 
ism. Its  particular  form  may  lead  it  to  be  more  often  struck  in 
some  definite  part  or  parts  by  monng  bodies;  or,  if  it  is  itself 
accustomed  to  move  from  place  to  place,  its  shape  aud  mud«  of 
progression  by  means  of  cilia  may  lead  it  most  frequimtly  to  come 
into  contact  with  external  objects  by  some  particular  part  of  its 
surface,  and  these  shocks  may  tend  to  produce  waves  of  molecular 
movemeut  passing  more  especially  in  some  one  or  mi.ire  direc- , 
tious.  It  is  almost  cei'taiu  that  impressions  or  shocks  made 
upooi  protoplasm  hberute  molecular  movements  therein,  aud 
that  these  molecular  niovcmonts  may  be  tr-an(<mitted  (voui  their 
point  of  origin  through  it  in  all  directions.  Yet  it  may 
occasionally  happen,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  part  struck,  or 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  impi.'Ci»>ion  made  upon  one  region — say 
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a  tentacle — ^is  usually  followed  pretty  quickly  by  a  second  im- 
pression made  by  the  same  moving  object  upon  another  surface 
region,  that  an  impression  or  stimulus  comes,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  points  out,  habitually  to  traverse  a  certain  path.  Mnoh 
of  the  molecular  motion  constituting  the  "  stimulus,"  comes,  that 
is,  to  be  drafted  along  this  path.  This  being  so,  the  stimnlos 
would  necessarily  tend  to  excite  contractions  in  particxUar  parts, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  such 
j>arts  into  more  or  less  definite  muscular  tissue. 

But  another  consequence  has  to  be  pointed  out.  When- 
ever external  impressions,  productive  of  molecular  movementa, 
traverse  with  frequency  some  definite  path,  the  transference  of 
such  movements  is  made  easier  by  each  repetition,  and  tiiere  is  a 
tendency  to  the  initiation  of  a  structural  change  along  this  path. 
Just  as  the  frequent  repetitions  of  contractions  in  certain  parts  of 
the  protoplasm  lead  to  the  differentiation  of  distinct  muscular 
tissues,  so  does  the  frequent  passage  of  a  wave  of  molecular 
movement  along  a  definite  line  through  protoplasm  or  throng 
juxtaposed  plastides,  lead  to  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm 
thus  acted  upon.  It  leads,  that  is,  to  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
nerve-fibre — this  being  a  tissue  element  whose  special  mode  of 
activity  m  that  of  easily  transmitting  molecular  movement,  just  aa 
the  special  action  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  to  contract — that  is,  to 
take  up  or  absorb  molecular  movement,  and  to  produce  molar 
movement,  or  movement  of  a  mass. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  of  a  stimulus  or  impression  along  a 
particular  route,  and  the  tendency  which  this  occasions  to  bring 
about  a  gpradual  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  along  this  rente, 
leading  to  the  production  of  a  nerve-fibre,  the  following  additional 
remarks  may  be  made. 

The  external  stimulus,  in  all  cases,  results  in  the  hberation  of 
molecular  movements.  In  this  respect  the  result  is  the  same, 
whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  stimulus  initiated  in  some  surfiwje 
region  by  the  mechanical  impact  of  a  foreign  body,  or  with  one 
excited  by  the  incidence  of  some  physical  agent,  such  as  heat  or 
light — in  each  case  molecular  movements  are  set  up  in  the  part  of 
the  protoplasm  acted  upon,  and  thence  drafted  away  to  other 
regions.  But  movements  generally,  whether  molar  or  molecular, 
are  invariably  transmitted  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  or  along 
lines  in  which  traction  is  greatest.  Hence  it  is  that  the  stimulns 
whose  frequent  recurrence  originally  led,  as  we  have  assumed,  to 
the  appearance  of  localized  contractile  tissues,  comes  subsequently 
to  have  its  own  passage  greatly  facilitated  by  the  increased  per^ 
fection  of  the  contracrion  thus  estabUshed.  The  local  diminution 
in  bulk  causes  an  absorption  of  heat  or  molecular  movement. 
Hence  a  traction  is  established  between  the  part  of  the  surface 
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id  upon  hy  the  Rtiinulant  (the  part,  that  is,  where  molecular 
imotiuu  is  being  liborattd),  and  the  site  of  tlie  contractiug  musCle. 
Along  tlu«  Hue  of  least  resistance,  alreadj  in  pai-t  laid  down,  thd 
luoluctilar  niotiou  travels  more  nod  more  rr-adily,  and,  it  is  hero 
that  the  nidimeutary  nerve-fibre  makes  its  appearance. 

If  From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  primidvo  nerve-fibre  in  a 
istmcture  which  exclufiively  serves  to  connont  iinproRsionfi  made 
upon  the  orgaxiism  from,  without  with  cctrtaiii  muKciilar  contrac- 
tioua  made  by  it  and  quickly  following  thereupon.  Aud  this  is 
perfectly  true.  Whoever  would  understand  the  mode  of  origin 
of  aorve-tjsaue  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  must  steadily  bear 
Bu^>mind  tho  fact  that  this  tissue  in  such  animals  is  eesentiallj 
Bubsorvieat  to  the  bringing  about  of  movomoatw  in  more  or  leas 
immediate  rcsjmiiRe  to  cxtonml  shocks  or  more  localized  im- 
preesioDS,  and  that  these  movements  gradually  become  more  defi- 
nitely related  and  appropriate  an  rcspnases,  in  proportion  as  the 
organism  becomes  bettor  able  to  discriminate  the  difforenoee  be- 
tween the  several  kinds  of  improesioiiB  made  upon  different  parts 
■  of  its  surraco.  The  movements,  as  I  have  ])revimisly  said,  consist 
either  of  contractions  of  some  portion  of  the  body-subetance  of 
the  orgaiusm  or  of  actual  trannfcrences  of  it,  as  a  whole,  from 
place  to  place. 

I  So  far,  however,  I  have  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 
room  for  alternative  action  or  apparent  "choice" — a  given  imprea- 
Moni  eems  to  be  uivariably  followed  by  a  given  movement,  and 
by  no  other.  This,  whilst  it  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  only  part 
of  the  truth.  To  prevent  erroneous  notions  acme  hints  of  further 
exi)Ianations  are  needed,  siuoe  a  cauae  of  complication  quickly 

•  springs  up,  even  if  it  is  not  presout  from  tho  firet. 
Impressions  of  difiei'eiit  kinds,  as  regards  natiu^  aud  locaUty  of 
incideuce,  do  becoiuo  definitely  related  to  particular  movements, 
I       But  as  two  or  more  of  theeo  mipressious  frequently  operate  at 
B  the  same  time,  coujoiued  muscular  reactions  are  produced  whose 
occurrence  is  facilitated  by  the  establishmeut  of  internal  conneo- 
tiuiis  or  Jimctions  between  the  re^ective  paths  pertaiuiug  to  each 
individual  moTement.    At  these  points  of  jimction  or  divergence 
known  as  nerve  or  gangUou-cells  become  developetb    The 
will  have  to  iicoept  this  as  a  mere  statement  of  fact ;  it 
would  lead,  us  too  far  into  details  if  any  explanations  of  the 
procees  by  wliich  this  is  brought  abuut  were  attempted.    Suffice 
it  to  say  tliat  the  path  of  one  ingoing  uiiprossion  may  be  oon- 
neoted  either  immediately,  or  mediately,  through  the  iiiterventton. 
of  one  or  more  ganglion-cells,  with  two  or  rtioro  outg<^ing  fibres 
proceeding  to  different  muscles.     In  consequence  of  this  arrange 
ment  a  wave  of  molecular  motion  re]>resenting  some  ingoing  im- 
prtjoaion,  if  it  has  a  medium  intensitj-,  may  pass  wholly,  or  almost 
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wholly,  along  one  outgf»ing  nervi?  fibre — ^because  the  passage 
througli  the  cell  is  easiest  ui  tlm  direction,  and  because  this  one 
cbanudl  buflicca  to  carry  away  all  the  molecular  motion  lliut  bait 
been  Hberatod.  But  where  tha  organium  has  to  do  with  a  ttiuiilar 
thongh  more*  powerful  iniprcBsiou,  the  more  voluminoiw  wave  of 
mok'ciUar  motion  sot  tip  thereby  in  the  ganglion-cell,  may  not  be 
able  to  find  exit  quickly  enough  along  the  one  uevve-fibre  by 
which  thu  weaktir  utimulns  uj  transmitted.  The  more  tBtense 
stdmuluR  nils  the  whole  cell  ^vith  molecular  movomouts,  ao  that 
these  may  get  drafted  off  along  one  or  two  otiior  norvo-fibrea  isku- 
ing  from  it,  and  proceeding  either  directly  or  iudirtjctly  to  other 
muBoIea.  In  this  way  a  ditTcrcnt  kind  of  muHcuIar  response  is 
given  Id  the  stronger  stimulus  from  that  which  occurs  in  answer 
to  the  weaker  stimuluR.  To  the  onlooker,  ignorant  of  the  precise 
mechanism  by  which  tlio  answering  niovomc-nta  are  brought  about, 
these  different  rt^nlts  might  seem  to  depend  upon  a  rudimentary 
yet  couHuioiie  discrimination  and  power  of  ^villiIlg. 

Here  again,  Uierefore,  as  in  tlio  oaso  nf  eome  plants,  we  have 
umjousoious  or  organic  discnmi nation,  lending  to  the  production 
of  correlated  movementn.  Wo  have,  in  fact,  a  rudimentary 
intellectual  act,  mmilar  in  kind  and  only  a  Httle  more  complex  in 
its  Tesultji  than  that  which  Bucb  plants  as  the  sun-dew  or  the 
Veuua  tJy-trap  may  exhibit. 

Jlultiply  This  kind  of  coirelation,  and  it  may  be  seen  that  as  the 
organism,  or  one  ©fits  deBcendanls,  increases  in  its  ability  to 
discriminate  different  impressions  made  upon  it  from  without,  so 
will  there  grow  up  muscular  responses  suitable  to  each  ;  res[}ODses 
which  as  regards  their  stiucturul  po>(Kibilities  are  no  more  isolated 
from  othei's  which  the  organism  is  capable  of  making  than  is 
any  particular  kind  of  impreB.?iou  isolated  from  others  with  wliicth 
it  may  be  associated  iu  the  complex  web  of  external  occurrences. 
But  each  appreciation  of  diilereucc,  and  each  response,  leaves  its 
definite  trace  upon  the  orgauizablc  tissues  of  tho  creature.  From 
this  new  Ktondpoint  other  acquiafcion^  and  other  responses  become 
posublo,  and  register  UieniHolve^t  in  tlio  Hame  manner.  Thus  is 
progress  gradually  achieved ;  each  acquirement  sen-es  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  tho  next,  and  each  now  i-eKponse  is  made  easier  by 
those  previously  rendered  possiblo.  Thus  does  the  correspondence 
betrween  tho  organism  mid  the  outside  world  gradually  become 
both  ninro  precise  and  m<nc  complex — thus  does  it  oom^o  to  sliow 
more  of  what  wo  tcnn  urganic  "  intelligence." 

Finally,  then,  it  nmy  be  soid  tiint  aw  tho  complexity  of  tho  Kfe 
increases — that  is,  as  tlie  number  of  different  kinds  of  impressions 
increases  to  wliich  the  organism  becomes  sensiblo  or  impression- 
able, and  as  the  movements  suitable  and  apt  to  follow  i^uch 
different  impressions   increase  iu  number  and  \-ariety,  so   does 
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the  nerrons  sjBtem  which  represents  the  organic  connectiDns 
between  these  two  sets  of  actions  increase  in  complexity.  Ner- 
vous tissue  being  originally  an  appanage  of  movements,  where 
o^^anisms,  amongst  whom  homogenesis  prevails,  present  them  in 
great  variety  and  complexity  a  nervous  Hystcm  is  sure  to  exist ; 
hnt  where  the  power  of  executing  complex  movements  in  quick 
response  to  external  impressions  is  either  absent  or  extremely 
timited^  as  in  plants,  no  nervous  system  becomes  evolved. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 
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A  WISE  man  is  provorbially  willing  to  be  taught  And  docUity 
18  na  easential  to  the  well-being  of  nations  as  nt*  indi- 
viduals. But  althongh  most  people  would  admit  the  tnith  of  this 
dictum  as  a  geaeial  principle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  until 
recently,  Englishmen  were  unwilling  to  act  upon  it  in  national 
matterg.  Insular  self-complacency  haft  far  too  often  prevented  tia 
fram  learning  many  lessons  which  the  experience  of  continental 
States  was  eminently  adapted  to  teach.  But  it  is  a  gratifying 
sign  of  the  times  that  this  feeling  is  steadily  gi^Hng  way  to  a  wish 
tA  gather  from  our  acciuajntauce  with  the  institutions  of  foreign 
countries  some  hints  for  the  improvement  of  onr  own.  The  prin- 
ciple of  compaiisou  may  be  introduced  into  political  and  social 
matters,  with  hardly  less  advantage  than  has  resulted  from  its 
application  to  scientific  research. 

Mr.  Stanafeld  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community 
for  having  recognized  the  importance  of  applying  this  principle  to 
the  great  question  of  pauperism.  WTaen  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  he  resolved  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
priuciples  of  poor-law  legislation  in  foreign  countries,  and.  for  this 
purpOBO,  drew  up  a  sot  of  questions,  which  were  fonvarded  by 
Lord  Granvillo  to  English  diplomatic  and  consular  agents.  The 
reports  which  contain  the  answers  to  these  questions  make  np  a 
Blue  Book  of  SOO  pages,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
lately  issued.    The  task  of  editing  has  been  perfonucd  by  Mr. 
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Andrew  Doyle,   one  uf  the  Poor-law  itmpectorH,  wlin  also  con- 

ribiitcs  au  admimblo  prelimmary  report,  explanatory  of  tlie  others. 

ic  Uttor.  of  coumo,  exhibit  dUTt'i-ent  doj^ees  of  merit*    Some,  such 

Mr.  Strachoy's  on  Denmark.  Mr.  Lee  Hamilton's  <>»  Kriuice,  and 

Henry  Barrou'a  on  Belgium,  ni-e  remarkably  full  and  lueid.    On 

le  •whole,  they  present  a.  \-iow  of  Kuropi?an  paupL-mm  sufficiently 

into  and  exhaustive  to  be  of  the  greateat  sorWce  to  the  atates- 

'^Toon  and  refumicr. 

Wo  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  pro- 

IBiiiient  features  of  theao  reports,  and  to  in<iuiro  what  light  they 
lliTOw  on  the  problem  of  our  Poor-law  administration.  Wo  uliall 
endeavour  rather  to  indicate  princjplwi  of  WgiiJatlon  and  of 
practice  than  to  deauribe  detnlU  of  adniiniKlnition. 

A  {Hiuper  hatt  bcuit  dutiued  to  bo  ^'au  animal  so  like  a  muu  as 

to  make  him  feel  unuumfortablu ;"  and  tlie  only  posi-siblu  uxplaua- 

tioii  uf  Ihu  urueltieK  to  wtiicli  paupers  were  t'ovmerly  Bubjuuted 

Would  seem  to   be  timt  thtry  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  /era 

nuJnnF,  to  be  exttirtniuated  as  spuodily  as  posKJbU'.     The  vuriuus 

I'oruu  which  Uiis  policy  of  rojtruHHion  assumud  iii  England  having 

been  recently  dewribed  iu  tht^Hu  pages,"  wo  will  nut  rupwit  the 

fltviy  iioWf  hut  will  only  observe  that  their  treatment  in  foreign 

cduuiries  was  not  leus  Buvere.   Bauislunent,  ear>eropping,  flogging. 

Slug,  the  pillory,  the  galleys,  were  a  few  of  the  modes  iu 

the  "beggar"  wjis  '•  relieved"  iu  Europe  generally, and  this 

It  a  time,  be  it  remembered,  whiin  no  pro%'iaion  was  made  for  the 

fcfii'fof  defltitiition,  and  whc-u  strict  laws  of  settlement  prohibited 

•Bjrtliing  like  a  free  eireulation  of  labour.     '•Tlu-re  is,"  says  Mr. 

wiylo,  *'  a  revolting  monotony  in  the  earlier  history  of  tliia  subjeot, 

ci**ili7,od  coniitrios."     lint,  spite;  of  all  efiorU*  to  extinguish 

ithc  pauper  rtoumhfid,  and,  little  by  Httle.  poor-laws,  in  some 

■tapa  ur  other,  found  their  way  into  tho  legislation  of  Kuropean 

aatwiu. 

The  fundamental  priuciplts  of  our  Poor-law  system  is  generally 

lulntiltt'd  to  be  the  public  acknowledgment  tlmt  evury  pei'sou  has 

a  "nglit"  to  be  eupported  by  ti»e  nation.     Only  thr«e  Continental 

M^ijcui  havti  adoptvd  a  t<-iinitur  piinuiple — Uuscfiu,  Denmark*  and 

ffiwi-den;  only  ojie  (Denmark)  has  lc\-ied  a  speoial  tax  for.  th« 

of  the  poor.     Mr.  Doylo   points   out  that  it  18  not  quite 

hto  to  gpeak  of  tlio  KngUah  system  as  ginng  »  ''  right"  to 

The  applicant  for  rcIiBf  cannot  unt'orcu  his  elaini  at  law, 

could  if  a  "right"  existed.    Tlie  real  state  of  the  uasu  is 

the  KnglisU  litw  imposes  upon  eci'tnin  uutUorities  tho  duty 

'  rtilieving  dostitntion ;  the  appUcant  for  relief  assumes  a  "  right " 

id  peremptorily  asserts  it,  and  the  administrator  tacitly  rocog- 

*  Sm  L«rI  L}tUtu>fi'4  |Nip«r  on  tlut  "  Poor  Lavs,"  Coxtkspoiiakt  Rsvtew,  Juoo, 
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nizes  it.  To  most  foreign  Btatesmen  the  admisaion  of  even  such  a 
modified  right  is  extremely  distasteful.  In  France  especially,  the 
idea  of  imposing  a  special  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  has  been 
resisted  by  all  statesmen  of  eminence,  from  M.  Naville  to  M.  Thieia, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  "rig'ht'' 
to  rehef, 

Denmark,  then,  is  the  only  other  country  in  Europe  besides 
England  in  which  a  special  tax  is  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
And  on  this  ground  it  is  of  course  interesting  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  so  essentially  similar  to  our  own.  The  similarity, 
moreover,  extends  even  to  details  of  administration.  Previondy 
to  1867,  the  organization  in  Denmark  was  a  tolerable  copy  of  our 
own  parochial  system.  Each  parish  and  each  market  town  formed 
a  **  poor  district,"  and  in  each  "  poor  district"  a  board,  composed 
of  the  curate,  the  poKce  master,  one  of  the  chief  landowners,  and 
three  or  four  inliabitants  nominated  for  three  years,  administered 
the  poor  law.  In  Copenhagen,  this  board  consisted  of  a  number 
of  salaried  officials,  with  overseers,  who,  however,  were  unpaid. 
But  in  1867,  when  the  municipal  institutions  of  Denmark  were  re- 
modelled, this  organization  was  changed.  In  tiie  country  districts, 
an  elected  parochial  board  took  the  place  of  the  old  ex-officio 
constitution  :  in  the  towns,  the  burgomaster  became  the  principal 
officer  for  poor  reHef,  under  the  eupei  intendence  of  the  town- 
council  and  ^vith  the  assistance  of  impaid  overseers.  The  amounts 
expended  by  these  bodies  are  not  raised,  as  with  us,  by  rates,  but 
the  expenditure  for  poor  rehef  forms  an  item  in  the  general  com- 
munal or  municipal  budget,  just  like  any  other  charge  for  adminis- 
tration, the  whole  budget  being  incidentally  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  present  position  of  Denmark,  then,  with  reference  to 
pauperism  is  substantially  the  same  as  our  own  position  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  of  1834 ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  every  destitute  person  to  relief  has  been  admitted, 
and  no  adequate  test  of  destitution  has  been  provided.  Accordingly, 
the  evils  which  our  old  poor-law  had  engendered  are  being  repro- 
duced in  Denmark.  Indeed,  some  of  the  quotations  which  Mr. 
Strachey  gives  of  criticisms  on  the  Danish  system  read  like  extracts 
from  the  Reports  of  our  own  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in  1833. 
Indiscriminate  help,  lax  administration,  insuiHcient  investigation, 
and  growing  pauperism,  these  are  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Danish  system.  The  poorhousos  are  miserable  places,  fit  only  to 
be  pulled  down  ;  the  workhouses  are  badly  managed,  and  the  one 
at  Copenhagen  is  an  example  of  what  such  a  place  ought  not  to 
be.  In  1867  half  of  its  inmates  absconded  with  property  and 
clothes  belonging  to  the  establishment.  Further,  the  overseers, 
we  are  told,  do  not  discriminate,  and  the  consequence  is  that  what 
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with  "aickhclp,"  "  casiml  whiter  help,"  and  •*specin!  iilliiwnnces 
fi>r  rent,"  wliole  families  munafjc  to  live  to  a  great  extent  on  publio 
charity.  Thna,  notoriously,  the  development  of  sick  clubs  and 
friendly  soeietioa  is  discouiuf^cd,  and  cvciy  form  of  Jmpro^'ideooe 
and  mdolencc-  is  stimuhitcd.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  obstr\'e  that 
ihe  Danes  are  quite  alive  tci  tlie  rottenness  of  ihcir  syHteni.  The 
adoption  of  the  English  A\''orkhousa  Teat  is  largely  demanded, 
tnd  a  Comioi^biun  appuuit^d  in  1809  to  contiid .  r  tht;  whole  question 

»  of  Public  Relit-f  has  gone  much  fuiiher  than  thin.     It  hoB  recom- 
mtiided  the  "complete  Beparaliou,  by  legi  !ation.  of  public  and 
pnvate  charity  ;"  the  Uteral  ■Tyfitrictioii  of  i  ublic  reUef  to  persona 
*ctnaUy  unable  to  work ;"  a  considerable  cuiiailmout  of  out-door 
RJief ;  severe  investigation  of  cases,  and  the  organization  by  law 
I        of  private  charity  so  a8  to  £up])lemeut  State  aid,  in  much  the  samO 
H   iRodeait  that  which  our  Cliarity  Organization  Society  proposes  to 
"    •crompUtih  voluntarily. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  we  find  that  an  analogy 

■  ret  more  complete  may  be  established  between  those  countries 
•Oil  our  own.  They  have  passed  through  an  experieuco  substan- 
tillly  similar  to  that  which  resulted  in  our  Poor-law  Amendment 
At^and,  like  ourselves,  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  wholeeomo 

^B  aauures  of  reform.  Commissions  of  £nc|niry  were  appointed  in 
H  Siredeti  su  far  back  as  18()'J,  uud  their  investigations  showed  that 

■  liiB  B^stom  of  poor  relief  then  in  operation  had  utterly  failed  either 
"     to  relieve  destitution  or  to  discourage  mendicity.     "Formerly," 

■  tlie  Comuiiasioncra  renwrkcd,  with  sorrow,  "  each  family  snataincd 

■  its  destitute  and  impotent,  and  would  have  deemed  it  a  simme  to 
H  receive  support  from  others.  Hut  now  the  Swediali  artizan  has 
W    l»C«nl  tliftt  the  drstituto  are  in  England  supported  by  the  parish, 

0^  clwns  aimilav  relief,  and  alleges  his  expectation  of  it  as  an 

^    eicuse  for  prodigality*  or  indifference  to  saving." 

V       Xot  milil  IS  1 1  did  Sw«'den  carry  out  the  reforms  which  inquiries 

^nmding  over  thirty  years  had  suggested ;  but  when  once  reform 

*M  determined  on,  it  was  uncompromising  and  complete.     Each 

fttnth  was  made  responsible  for  the  support  of  its  own  poor ;  ujiion 

^  pariuhee  was  permitted  as  m  England.     The  adtuinistratire 

body,   correspontliug  to   our   board  of  giiardians,  was  allowed, 

•object  to  certain  regulation  by  '-His  Majesty's  Goveruor."  to 

gtre  relief  io  the  mode  best  adapted    to    local   peculiarities. 

^Lf'nnda  were  raised  by  a  poor  rate  where  the  prupetty  and  bequests 

Belonging  to  a  paristi  or  tmion  of  parishes  did  not  sutfice.    Kvery 

pauper  wan  to  be  registered,  and  the  conditious  uuder  which 

relief  was  to  be  granted  were  conspicuous  forstriiigency.    Indeed, 

rjr^g  to  Mr.  Ooyle'a  interpretation  of  the  Swedish  law,  relief 
the  able-bodied    is  simply  prohibited.     Moreover,  to    the 
guardians  was  granted  the  *'  right  of  mastership  "  over  the  labour 
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and  property  of  every  recipient  of  relief — a  right  extending  to  his 
earnings  when  the  period  of  rehef  may  have  ceased ;  and  em- 
ployers were  made  liable  for  the  support  of  their  workmen  during 
the  term  of  theii  emplojinent.  Mr.  Doyle  pertinently  contraete 
this  last  provision  witli  tho  claim  sot  up  and  maintained  some  few 
years  since  in  this  conntrj'.  whereby  guardians  in  the  manufac- 
turing difitricte  Rueseeded  in  liaving  tlie  wages  of  their  partially 
employed  "  hands  "  mipplementcd  by  the  poor  rates. 

In  Norway  the  com-sc  of  legislation  has  been  similar  to  iSiat  of 
Sweden.  Referring  only  to  more  recent  periods,  the  law  of  1845, 
by  which  the  "right."  of  the  panper  to  relief  was  explicitly 
admitted,  having  been  found  to  weaken  the  self-dependence  of 
the  poor,  was  modified  in  1803.  when  the  arrangements  at 
present  in  force  were  introduced.  Under  these,  the  "right"  Is 
restricted  to  orphans  and  lunatics.  Able-bodied  paupers  are 
relieved  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  The  examination 
of  claims  for  relief  is  almost  as  stringent  as  that  which  we 
shall  hereafter  sec  to  be  so  beneficial  in  its  restilts  at  Elberfeld. 
There  are  upwards  of  650  poor-law  districts,  each  one  of  which 
is  administered  by  an  elected  Commission.  Moreover  there  ar« 
as  many  siibdivisions  of  each  district  as  there  aro  members  of 
each  Commission,  so  that  each  member  has  a  "beat"  of  hie 
o-wn.  This  minute  division  of  authority  is  said  to  residt  in  sab- 
jectiiig  the  pauper  to  a  vigilant  and  most  beneficial  scrutiny. 
And  economy  is  still  further  ensured  by  giving  to  the  Town 
Councils  the  power  of  reducing  the  sum  which  tho  Commission 
claim  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  their  ordinary  expendi- 
ture. In  fact,  tho  now  law  takes  away  from  the  CommissioneTB 
the  power  they  formerly  exercised  of  levying  a  poor  rate  on 
their  own  authority.  There  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in 
pauperism  since  tho  introduction  of  these  reforms. 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  Mr.  Crowe's  report  on 
Norwegian  pauperism  is  defective.  Of  the  many  strange  anoma- 
lies which  our  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  swept  away,  few,  if 
any,  were  more  curious  than  those  which  constituted  the  "  rounds- 
man sj'stem."  The  origin  of  this  sj'stem  is  lost  in  obscurity;  its 
working,  at  tho  time  the  Poor-law  Inqnirj'  Commissioners  wrote, 
was  that  tho  parish  agreed  with  the  occupiers  of  property  to 
employ  able-bodied  paupers  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  the 
employer  being  repaid  out  of  tho  poor  rate  all  that  he  advanced 
in  wages  beyond  a  certain  simi.  The  paupers,  armed  with  a 
billet  or  note  from  the  overaeor,  went  the  "rounds"  of  the' 
parish,  from  master  to  master,  each  of  whom  in  turn  provided  him 
with  food  and  the  stipulated  wage.  In  some  parishes  the  system 
was  carried  into  operation  by  public  auction.  In  Sulgrave,  in 
Northamptonshire,  the  old  and  infirm  were  sold  once  a  month  to 
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Upflt  liiilder  at  pricea  vnrying  fmrn  1«.  (!f/.  to  3*.  a  week.     At: 
Yardlpy  all  the  nnemplnyotl  men  wpr<i  put  up  to  Hale  weekly. 

Now  this  **  roundenmii  aystoni"  fomierly  flonrishwl  among  the 
Sean  din  avian  natives  gpntrally  in  Sw^d^n.  T>eiimark,  and  iu  eomi* 
parts  of  Germany.  In  Norway,  nnder  the  name  of  the  "laegd." 
it  is  an  inetit^ition  Btill.  It  hns  ontHvpd  all  the  reforms  mentioned 
above.  It  wontd  have  Keen  vr-r}-  interenring  to  know  its  working' 
nowadays,  and  to  aBCorf,ain  why.  when  it  has  died  ont  in  evcrv 
other  country,  it  should  have  retained  its  hold  in  Norway  in  fac*' 
of  an  administration  of  poor  relief  c^enerally  euh'ghteued.  But 
tmbappily,  5Ir.  Crowe's  report  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Jtr. 
Doj"le,  however,  gives  extracts  from  a  BiU  iutroduced  into  the 
Storthing  in  1832  for  the  regulation  of  the  Kystem.  and,  judging 
from  tlieso  facts — so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  a  custom  by  the 
legialatiou  which  controls  it — one  could  imagine  that  the  *'  laegd  " 
was  c^'ugeuinl  to  the  Norwegian  fanner.  Ho  likes  it,  it  is  alleged, 
because  he  prefers  giving  in  kind  rather  than  iu  money,  ajid  because 
"it  costs  no  more  to  feed  one  extra  gnest;"  and  tUo  recipient 
like-B  it  because  it  strlpa  the  charity  of  a  ot^rtain  element  of  com- 
pnleion  which  is  dietasteful  to  him.  But  tliese  are  not  the  criti- 
cisms of  an  obeerrer  ooncemed  only  wiili  the  consequences  of  a 
^■Btem.  In  England  the  e^>*Htem  was  condemned,  becanso,  inaa-. 
mncb  08  the  allowance  t-o  the  pauper  waa  increased  in  proportion 
to  tho  nnmber  of  his  family,  it  was  a  direct  incentive  to  reckless 
marriages ;  and  becanse  it  threw  an  unfair  share  of  the  burden  of 
ilio  pauper  upon  sucli  ratepayers  as  did  not  employ  labour  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rates.  It  is  difficnlt  to  see  why  these  objections 
should  not  have  led  to  its  extinction  alj»o  in  Norway. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  "laegd,"  is  the  "  Kinlagersistem"  of 
Austria.  There  the  mipport  of  the  poor  is  incumbent  on  tho 
communes,  in  each  of  which  a  local  poor  fund  is  formed,  and 
which  has  charge  also  of  the  various  hospitals.  But  iu  the  thjnly- 
popnlatcd  country  districts,  especially  in  Alpine  localities,  chari- 
table foundations  do  not  exist.  Then  the  -  Kinlngersifitem"  comes 
into  play.  Under  this  s^-stem  the  poor  and  liifinu  are  pro\*ided 
with  lodgings  and  food  at  the  houses  of  all  the  householders  of 
the  commune  in  turn  for  a  period  of  time  calculated  according  to 
the  taxes  they  pay. 

Turning  now  to  the  Latiti  nations,  we  observe  that  noitlier  in 

Italy,   France,    nor  Belgium  is   the   "  right"  to  relief  admitted. 

_    France,  in  tliis  as  in  so  many  other  departments  of  government, 

f   has  adopted   her    present   organiKatioii   as   a    reaction    against 

arrangements  radically  different.     Under  tht^  old  monarchy,  the 

provision  for  the  poor  coneisted  of  many  local  charities,  hospitals, 

asylums,  i!lc„  which  were  mostly  of   u  clerical   character,    but 

ft    which  had  gradually  passed  to  some  extent  under  setuilar  manage- 
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lent.  These  charities  were  the  «nbject  of  great  siigpicion  in 
jrevohitionary  times.  "Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Ilainilton,  -'itmaj*  be 
[liafGly  affirmed  that  oue  of  the  Bret  consequences  of  every  French 
[revolutiou  has  been  an  attempt  to  inaagiu-ato  compulsory  relief. 
'Accordingly,  the  Buccesave  govemmouts  of  the  Great  Uevolution, 
having  announced  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  a  national 
debt,  ordered  the  fonuation  of  a  book  of  national  charity,  in 
which  was  to  be  insciibcd  tho  name  of  every  destitute  person. 
Hwho  was  henceforth  to  receive  a  pension  varying  from  120  to  160 
"francs  a  year.  To  aid  the  Exchequer,  tlie  property  of  all  tho 
local  charities  was  cou&tcatod  and  sold.  But  it  waa  found  that 
tho  State  could  not  carry  out  the  task  thus  imposed.  Tho 
paupers  increased  in  number  to  such  an  extent  that,  bad  tho 
OTstem  reniainyd  unaltercti  the  whnlo  of  the  yearly  revenuoa  of 

i France  would  have  been  absorbed  in  the  demands  of  tlie  poor. 
Under  these  ciruumstatioes  a  return  to  the  old  system  was  de- 
termined on,  the  sale  of  the  charitable  property  was  stopped, 
the  variotLB  institutions  were  rehabilitated  aa  far  as  possible, 
and  the  theory  of  the  right  •f  the  pauper  to  relief  waa  quietly 
ignored." 

The  existing  organization  in   France  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  system  by  which  all  the  accumulated  charity  of  the  nation  is 
disciplined  and  harmonized  by  the  State,     There  is  no  poor  rate, 
H  as  we  miderstaud  it,  and  no  State  guarantee  ;  but  both  the  com- 
"^  mnno  and  the  central  govenmieut  contribute  to  tbe  stream  of 
national  charity,  tbe  fonner  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  to  the  old 
H  charitable  institutions ;  the  latter,  by  the  entire  maintenance  of 
some  institutious  itself.     Instead  of  tlie  public  funds  being  aup- 
plemeuted  by  charity,  it  is  the  charitable  funds  which  are  supple- 
mented by  taxpayere.    Thus  the  old  foundationa,  conaating  of 
koHijitals,  almahousee.  lunatic  asylume,  foundling  homes,  &o.,  their 
revenues  now  s\vollen  by  the  growing   benefactions  of  private 
B- donors,  and  by  the  periodical  grants  of  the  communea,  undertake, 
under  tlie  supervision  of  the  State,  tiie  entire  in-door  relief  of 
tbe  poor. 
H      The  out-door  relief  is  entrusted  to  the  hurema  de  bun/aUauoB, 
These  are  public  boards  whose  funds  are  derived  from  voluntary 
contributions,  subsidieH  from  the  commmiea,  and  the  proceeds 
H  of  a  tax  on  theatre  tickets. 

The  management  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums,  as  well  as  of  the 
bureaux  de  biai/aisance  is  undertaJien  in  each  commune  by  an 
unpaid  commission,  conaisting  of  five  momboTs,  nnder  the  preai- 
dency  of  Uie  mayor.  In  Paris,  wliich  will  best  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  system,  this  commisirion,  known  as  tho  Administra- 
tion of  Public  AssiBtancc,  is  subordinate  to  tho  Prtfet  of  tho  Seino 
and  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    It  employs  over  six  thousand 
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ofBcialit,  all  of  Tvliom  are  iigulatcrl  by  a  reapoiisible  director,  and 
has  tindc'r  ita  control  18  Iiospitals,  ID  alnujhowtcs,  3  hous<.«  of 
refuge,  20  bureaux  ih'  hwnfautnnef,  and  JiT  boiiftes  of  succour.  Tlie 
atiuual  iucome  of  tlieeu  variuim  institutiDiis  amountii  tu  rather 
more  than  luklf-a-iuilliun  stt-rlitig;  the  tutal  e:(peud.iture,  both  in- 
door and  out-duor,  of  thi^  Board  reacbee  to  nearly  a  million,  thus 
leavijig  about  j£4U0,000  a  year  to  be  contributed  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Parii.  AU  the  establisbmeuts  of  the  Board  are  on  the 
Urgeat  scale,  and  provided  with  eveiy  convenience.  lu  a  largo 
central  depot  are  stored  all  furniture.  apparatuH,  &c.,  required  for 
the  hospitals  and  for  the  burmuj-  de  bienfaisixnce.  The  Uoawl 
prepares  or  Htoree  ittj  own  moat,  wine,  and  mcdicineB,  and  ita  bake- 
housee  produce  from  forty  to  fU'ty  thousand  pounds  of  bread  a  day. 
It  treata  annually  100,000  persions  in  the  hospitals ;  maintains 
13,000  iu  ahnahouses,  and  haa,  on  the  avcnigc,  550  abandoned 
children  under  ita  charge  in  asylun^,  over  l:i,U0O  entrusted  to 
iiai-»ea  ui  the  country,  and  about  i>,000  apprenticed  to  fannera 
under  its  guardianship. 

Next  &a  to  oub-door  relief.  There  are  twenty  municipal  <Ustrict8 
{arToudis»enienU)^  and  each  diBtrict  posBeaBCS  a  burtau  dt.  bien- 
fauaaee  managed  by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  twelve 
administrators,  and  a  number  of  ladies  of  charity.  Kacb  district 
18  divided  into  twelve  zones,  and  each  zone  is  entrusted  to  one  of 
the  twelve  administrators.  Kveiy  applicant  for  relief  is  visited 
cither  by  the  administrator,  by  the  ladies  of  charity,  or,  if  need  be, 
by  the  ph^iiicinn  of  the  zone,  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  case  is 
ibmittcd  to  the  meetings  of  the  council,  Tvliich  are  held  fort^ 
iHghtly.  If  relief  is  granted  it  is  distributed  at  the  houses  of 
succour,  which  are  attached  to  the  bureaux.  Besides  bread  and 
soap,  the  poor  obtain  (he  loan  of  sheets  and  linen,  the  gift  of  old 
clothes,  and  receive  also  gratuitous  medical  assistance- 

It  can  scarcely  surprise  auy  one  who  is  ac»T.uainted  -with  the  admi- 
ration whicli  the  French  people  invariably  entertain  for  organiza- 
tion, to  hear  that  they  are  profoundly  impressed  with  tlie  excellonco 
of  the  system  wo  liavo  described.  And  as  an  organizatiou  it  is 
doubtless  almost  perfect.  Its  institutions  provide  fornearly  every 
form  of  disease.  ^Vhatcver  the  period  at  wliich  the  charity  may 
be  needed,  it  can  be  supplied  under  conditions  suitable  to  each 
phase  of  want.  The  foundling  hospital,  the  orphanage,  and  the 
«rcfAr,  for  the  infant  or  child ;  tlie  charity  schools  and  colonita 
ojrrioe/«for  the  youtli;  workshops (dte/i'wji  tUcharite),  dispensaries, 
and  hospitals  for  the  adults  of  both  sexes;  public  pawubroklug 
establishnienta  {montu  de  pu't^)  for  help  in  emergencies ;  these  are 
bat  a  few  of  the  rivulota  of  the  great  stream  of  organized  charity 
which  encircles  a  French  pauper  from  bis  cradle  to  his  grave. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stream  if  we 
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suppose  all  the  London  hospitals  and  charities  of  every  Bort  brought 
under  government  regulation,  and  their  respective  fields  of  opera- 
tion all  prescribed  and  controlled. 

But,  after  all,  from  our  standpoint  the  bureaux  de  Inenfaimnee  are 
the  moat  essential  features  of  the  French  system.  There  are,  we 
obBer\'-e,  no  ■workhouses  in  France,  the  d^'dx  de  mendicity,  which 
may  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  them,  being  really  places  where 
vagrancy  is  punished,  not  where  want  is  relieved.  In  lieu  of  the 
workliouse  test,  the  French  rely  on  strict  investigation  of  each 
claim.  This  business,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  generally  undor- 
takeii  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  duties  are  strictly  defined. 
They  are  to  visit  applicants  at  their  houses,  to  give  counsel  to  the 
sick,  to  look  after  sanitaiy  defects,  to  see  that  vaccination  is  per- 
formed, that  schools  are  attended;  and  they  are  to  utilize  all  tiie 
knowledge  they  obtain  in  their  periodical  reports  to  the  bureaux. 
And  their  numbers  are  such  that  no  one  has  more  to  do  than  she 
can  do  thoroughly.  la  a  town  like  Boulogne,  where,  under 
English  arrangements,  there  would  be  one  relieving  oificer,  there 
are  eleven  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  have  board  and  lodging  and 
£20  a  year  salary.  Mr.  Doyle  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
their  reports  both  there  and  at  Tours,  and  bears  ^villing  testi- 
mony  to  their  fulness  and  excellence.  And  yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  this  inspection,  however  careful,  has  done  much  to  check 
pauperism.  Mr.  Hamilton,  indeed,  who  writes  as  an  avowed 
supporter  of  the  French  system,  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
difficulty  which  exists  in  instituting  any  comparison  between 
French  and  English  mendicity,  warmly  eulogizes  the  bureaux  de 
bien/atsance,  on  the  ground  that  their  ready  and  frequent  help 
wards  off  much  destitution.  "Many,"  he  says,  "if  not  most  of 
the  poor  reheved  by  these  Imremur  have  other  resources ;  they  eke 
out  their  means  of  subsistence  by  partial  work  or  by  appeals  to 
private  charity."  Now,  this  statement  must  be  read  by  the  light 
of  two  facts,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  question — ^viz., 
that  in  Boulogne,  for  instance,  the  pauperism  is  14*6  of  the 
population,  and  that  the  average  annual  value  of  the  relief  given 
is  11  francs  55  cents.  This  means  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  seek  the  aid  of  the  Imreofix  de  bienfaisance,  and 
receive  money  grants,  though  only  to  a  small  amount.  In  other 
words,  the  operation  of  these  hureavx  is  to  carry  out  a  gigantic 
system  of  State  doles,  which  are  potent  to  pauperize  but  powerless 
to  relieve.  M.  de  Watteville,  answering  the  question  as  to  the 
use  of  these  grants  of  money  and  food,  says  pointedly :  "  Rien ;  et 
fan  p/mt  a^rmer  giie  tivdigent  ne  aouffrirait  pas  davantage  «"  ces  secours 
dZ-rinoires,  disfrihu^s  si  nntformetnent  et  arte  une  complete  intelligenee^ 
censaietit  de  lui  etre  donnas  memnteUement." 

It  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  French 
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flystpin  ctm  bo  more  a^vsiitaf^onRly  shidic-d  mit  of  France  than 
in  it.  In  Holpum  llio  Rystoni  doscnVit-d  abrtvo  Iin«  ntt«in<?fl 
greater  completeness  than  in  tlio  land  of  its  birth  ;  for  whilo  the 
principle**  of  the  relief  uf  t]w  iitcligent,  by  lioHpitalu  ami  htrrmue  de 
tnm/ijhnnre  and  tlie  r+'Strictinn  ff  oulnioor  reliff  to  the  Initcr  arc 
the  mme  in  both  L-ountnes,  there  i»liiiM  important  difference — that 
in  France  Imrroux  <le  btnt/ni^attcf  have  been  formed  in  only  about 
one-tliinl  of  tlie  coniniiuif8,  in  iielgium  i*very  comnitinc  is  bnniid 
by  law  to  eBtablivh  one.  The  reeidt  of  this  exfennion  of  tho 
Rj'Biein  Beems  to  be.  in  a  word,  that  Belginm  lias  become  tho 
"claiwic  land  of  pani>erittm."'  In  1817,  17  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation were  panpern.  nnd  Sir  Henry  IJarron  addii,  "  In  that  year  it 
\v!i8  eBtimnted  tlmt  4<1  per  cent,  of  the  workinj;  cIusrcb  were 
regiHleir-d  paupers.  A  working  num.  nnce  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
the  fnirMH.r,  Heklnm  riseH  aj^nin  to  independence.  He  nccepts  this 
(tpecicR  of  tntelnge,  at  firet  from  iit-oi'SFity,  then  from  hnbif.  . 
It  is  niso  fotind  that  in  every  iiiHtanen  panperifini  iiinreaBeB  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fnnds  provided  for  its  ndief,  and  that  tho  richoet 
pnivinces  are  those  whieh  have  tho  largewt  nnmber  of  panpors." 
Tho  eonelndinp;  Ktatemtnt  in  enrionaly  verified  by  the  c^indition  of 
Lnxembonr;*.  which  has  next  to  no  rcvcnno  fnr  the  poor,  and  yet 
no  complaiutH  of  dearth  and  distross  proceed  from  it. 

Conipnrinp;  Belgium  with  Kiigland  for  the  kst  period  np  to 
which  fiRnTcs  nro  nbtainftble  for  the  former  eonntrj*,  we  find  that 
the  nnmbf-r  of  [winprnt  rehVvcd  per  rent,  of  thi^  popnlntion  was  in 
Kngland 't'.IO,  in  lirlp^nm  l.l-KJ*.  Rnt  in  [''nglanrl  nich  pauper 
costs  the  natifin  flnnnally  £7  12*.,  in  Belp;inm  only  £1  10*. 
Again,  in  KTigland,  tho  poor  Uvw  costs  each  mcndnT  *)f  the 
pnpniation  fijt.  1 1  \J.,  in  Belghim  only  10*/.  Thi>  (i^n's  atp  stfli-t- 
ling.  but  the  ix-milts  rn-e  obvions.  In  Kngland,  i-cHef  is  pven  to 
conipnrativcly  few.  but  tlutSf  few  aro  rolfr^ved  jfeneronsh'  and 
amply;  in  Bf]g;inni  tlie  imlividnal  amonnt  of  relief  is  Kinall  but 
thft  nnniber  of  recipients  is  enonnons.  In  fact  the  State  in 
BelKinm  becomeR  a  pijifatitic  distribnt^tr  of  doles.  The  magnitude 
uf  Belgian  panperisni  has  bpcn  attnbuted  to  uniny  causes;  to  tho 
exoeenvo  density  of  the  population,  itself  a  resiUt  of  the  exct^ssivo 
subdiviwon  of  land  ;  to  inten)j>emnce;  to  a  deficji'ncy  of  moral 
and  physical  education  ;  njid  to  the  hicrcasiug-  prices  of  tho 
necessaries  of  life.  All  thpsc  are,  nndoubtcdly,  faelom  in  the 
resnlt,  but.  to  our  niindp,  none  can  read  Sir  Henry  Barrm's  paper 
without  feehng  that  tho  primary  cause  of  Belgian  paupt.-rism  is  to 
b«  found  in  tho  ffroat  nnrabcr  of  endoivments  and  institutions  for 
the  rolittf  of  tlip  poor,  anil  in  the  fat^I  faciHty  with  wliich  the 
State  has  assumed  tlie  position  of  a  j^r-neral  almsp^vcr. 

Sir  Anf^stuB  Paj^t  s  report  on  Italian  pauperism  is,  from  tho 
nature  of  the  iiislitntions  with  which  it  dealH,  interesting  rather 
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in  a  hintorical  point  of  view,  than  useful  as  presenting  any  features 
which  may  not  be  quite  as  well  studied  in  France  or  Belgium, 
The  attitude  of  the  Popes- towards  mendicity  seems  to  have  been 
to  extirpate  it  and  license  it  alternately.  At  one  time  a  bidl  "was 
issued  which  ordered  the  erection  of  asylums,  the  removal  thereto 
of  all  beggars,  and  the  punishment  of  recalcitrants ;  at  another 
beggars'  societies  were  sanctioned.  The  Company  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
which  flourished  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  was  a  regular  trade  union  of  mendicants. 
The  members  contributed  stated  sums  to  a  common  fund  which 
was  appHed  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  services  ;  they  in- 
flicted penalties  on  defaultera ;  rattened  non-members  who  dared 
to  beg  in  their  districts ;  and  kept  a  poet  and  band  of  fiddlers  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  begging  in  prose.  Moreover,  once  a 
year  the  blind  members,  led  by  the  lame,  and  escorted  by  soldiers, 
went  in  penitential  procession  to  churcli.  It  would  seem  that  up 
to  1870  the  system  of  Ucensing  beggars  was  still  in  force,  and 
indeed  may  be  even  at  this  time. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France  and  Belgium,  there  is  no  Poor  Law,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Rome,  no  other  organization  than  the 
charitable  institutions.  These  are  more  independent  of  the  State 
than  in  the  countries  just  mentioned.  There  being  nothing  like 
the  buTemuv  de  Inenfaisance,  the  intervention  of  the  State  is,  in 
reality,  confined  to  the  custody  of  pauper  lunatics  and  foimdlings. 
In  Rome,  however,  a  committee  of  charity  has  been  formed  with 
aims  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Belgian  bureaux  de  bieu- 
faisance,  and  possessing  the  disposal  of  funds  derived  from  the 
public  treasury.  But  as  evei-ywhere  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  the  charitable  foundations  are  numerous  and  wealthy,  and 
energetic  in  their  administration,  it  is  on  tliem  that  the  burden 
of  Italian  pauperism  falls.  As  to  the  moral  and  physical  conse- 
quences of  their  operation,  opinions  differ.  31.  Fano,  whom  Sir 
Augustus  Paget  describes  as  "  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
matters  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,"  attacks 
the  whole  system  in  most  forcible  terms.  lie  asserts  that  the 
charitable  institutions  are  nothing  less  than  the  cause  of  the 
abounding  mendicity  of  Italy.  Where  they  are  most  numerous, 
poverty  is  most  rife.  They  become  the  centre  of  a  nest  of 
paupers  whose  stock-in-trade  consists  "  of  lies,  romances,  tears, 
and  sores."  "I  persist  in  thinking,"  says  M.  Fano,  "  that  in  Italy 
mendicity  is  an  imposture  and  not  produced  by  real  destitution." 
It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Sir  Augustus  Paget  challenges  some  of 
M.  Fano's  figures  and  doubts  bis  conclusions.  He  is,  however, 
compelled  to  admit  that,  in  Rome  at  least,  lavish  almsgi\-ing  and 
squalid  mendicity  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  To 
this  extent,  then,  we  may  assume  that  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
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from  Italian  chantu-w  i«  juHt  tliat  whicli  our  owu  Cliarity  Coiii- 
JDiarioners  have  so  oftuu  had  occasiou  to  inculcate. 

From  Spaui  wo  have  uo  report  at  all,  while  thu  reports  from 
Portugal  and  Constiintinople  show  tliat  very  Ultle  ta  to  be  learnt 
from  thi;  Btucly  of  couiitri".'«  whc-ix-  puuperUm  has  scarcply  bfien 
made  the  subject  of  vystcuiatto  actjou. 

In  Riisfiirt  there  are  various  expoJifntti  for  poor  reUef,  Init  no 
8j*Btcin  to  whiuh  thy  t*rni   "  nalioiial "  c-au  be  properly  applied. 
Nor  is  this  io  be  wondured  at.    Previously  to  their  emancipation, 
tho   serfs  were  euppurtt'd  hy  tlipir  injifitera;  and  the  problem  of 
pnuperiam,  therefore,  scarcely  prefientod  itself.     And  when  omand- 
pation  had  been  achieved,  the  commercial  system  of  land  tenure, 
tlio   cnonnouB  amount  of  Crown  land  always  at   hand   for   the 
eniploymfut  of  spare  labtmr,  and  (he  ease  ^v■ith  which  work  can 
fee  obtained,  were  all  agencies  which  operated  toward  off  absolute 
panporiam.     The  poverty  wliich  cxistH  at  present  in  met,  as  a  rule, 
"by  private  charity  and  by  liospitals  and  asylums  of  various  kinds 
■which  have  g^own  up  in  the  course  of  years  from   vchintary 
benevolence  or  imperial  HnliHidy.     Tims  the  Grand  Philanthropic 
Society  of  St.  I'etersburgh   has  an  annual   revenue  of   £92,800 
administered  by  branch  committees  in  seven  towns,  under  the 
general  control  of  a  council  of  seveml  of  the  diguitariva  of  the 
empire.    And  iii  the  provinces  generally  the  cliaritable  institutionB 
are  managed  by  the  "offices  of  public  charity,"  which  however 
^0  nothing  in  the  way  of  out-door  relief.     In  the  Baltic  provinces, 
however,  something  more  nearly  approaching  our  own  system 
can  be  traced.    There  every  parish  is  boimd  to  support  its  own 
poor,  who  are,  aecording'ly.  enlrnsttd  to  the  care  of  an  elective 
officer,  the  **  parish  warden."     Tliis  official  is  amenable   to  the 
parish  committee,  which  ix  itself  Hubject  to  the  district  police.    If 
OecesBary,  a  tax  can  be  levied,  or  paupers  may  be  hired  out  to 
farmers.     On  tho  whole,  however,  Kustfian  pauperism  has  but  httle 
intercut  for  an  Englishman,    The  aiTangements  wliich  exist  for  its- 
belief,   wht-ther  good  or  bad.  are  never  allowed  to  become  the 
Subject  of  open  discusnion.     Hence  their  real  results  can  never  bo 
Ascertained,  and  their  value,  therefore,  a«  a  contribution  to  the 
Problem  of  pauporiflm  is  scarcely  appreciable. 

In  Germany  a  variety  of  organizations  for  poor  relief,  poBseaHing 

Tieither  mmpUcity  nor  harmony,  have  at  length  been  superseded 

^»y  a  syrtem  which  is  free  from  tho  common  vice  of  German  or 

l*msnftn  institutioiia — over-centralization.    Tho  Reichstag  of  the 

North  German  Confederation,  by  laws  of  1870  and  1871,  has  laid 

flown  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  wliich  pauperism  shall 

be  dealt  with,  but  the  application  of  those  principles  is  left  to  the 

Parliament  of  each  State.    These  Federal  laws  assert  tlie  right  of 

every  German  to  demand  of  hi»  commune  a  roof,  absolute  necea- 
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sitiee,  aiid,  whcro  needed,  medical  atteDdance  and  suitable  burial ; 
they  enact  that  two  years*  residence  in  a  distiict  establishes 
settlement  there,  and  that  relief  may  be  granted  either  by  admis- 
sion to  a  poor-house  or  by  providing  work.  Moreover,  by  this 
law  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  local  unions  {Ortaarmen' 
verbamle),  which  consist,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  one  property,  one 
commune,  or  a  union  of  several.  Provincial  unions,  also,  were 
created  {Landannenverhande),  for  tliu  assistance  of  paupers  who 
might  not  have  acquired  settlement  in  the  other  imions.  But  the 
constitution  of  these  xmions  and  the  mode  of  administering  relief 
are  left  entirely  to  the  State  Parliameut.  In  Prussia,  for  example, 
where  the  local  union  as  a  rule  consists  of  one  commune,  every 
member  elected  to  the  Communal  Relief  Committee,  is  bound  to 
serve  under  penalties.  And  just  as  eatih  State  is  independent  of 
the  Confederation,  so  is  each  commune  independent  of  the  State, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  State  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
all  charitable  foimdations.  The  State,  however,  has  annually  a 
sum  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  distribute  amount 
those  communes  which  are  hard  pressed  by  pauperism. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Fedctal 
Law,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  each  commune  carries  them  into 
pi*actice.  It  would  of  course  bo  impracticable  to  describe  the 
details  of  administration  of  so  heterogeneous  an  aggregate  of 
States  as  make  up  the  North  German  Confederation  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  Elbcrfeld  system  demands  something  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice. 

Elberfcld  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  PniHsiau  decree,  dated  1823,  to  secure  a  system  of  municipal 
administration  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  system  as  at  first 
started  proved  ineffective,  and  was  abandoned.  The  present 
system  was  originated  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Elbcrfeld,  the  banker  Daniel  Von  der  Heydt,  a  name  which  will 
henceforth  rank  high  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  pauperism.  The  system  he  suggested 
and  carried  out  is  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  an  Armeu- 
Ordnung  or  Poor  Law,  fiamed  in  July,  1852,  to  wliich  is  appended 
an  Instntctioti,  which  prescribes  tlio  rules  under  which  alone  relief 
is  to  bo  givcii.  The  Armen-Orcbnmg  and  Instruction,  taken  together, 
correspond  with  the  "Consolidated  Orders"  of  the  English  Poor- 
law  Board.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordtiung 
the  admiuiHtration  of  poor  relief  is  entrusted  to  the  A  rmenverwaltung, 
a  body  consisting  of  a  president  and  eight  citizens,  selected  partly 
from  tlie  municipal  council  and  partly  from  the  more  substantial 
inhabitants,  a  certain  number  of  whom  retire  annually.  Subor- 
dinate to  this  body  are  the  overseers,  Armenvoraieher^  and  the 
visitors,  Armenpjleger.     These  officers  arc  unpaid,  and  their  service 
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compulsory.  But  considerable  dignity  attache*  to  eithev  post. 
ITie  compulBion.  moreover,  has  in  it  no  olcraent  of  bittorncsa, 
t)ccaUBC,  OS  a  mutti-r  of  practice,  no  one  is  noiuliiftted  uiUc-rs  williug 
to  aervt,  while,  uuiiuUhly  eiioug3i.  tlie  SL'lectioiifi  hitlierto  have  not 
been  <li»c*rodite(]  by  •.■JtUfi-  pnlitii,ul  yr  r<^ligiuu8  aiiiiuuwty. 

Now  for  thti  working  of  tbo  systeni.  Eacb  vutitor  takes 
sharga  of  u  BecUoii  of  tlio  i«wai,  uud  to  bim  alonu  t*vevy  appli- 
cation for  relief  in  that  suctinu  miisit  bt*  .-nUrL'Ssetl.  IIv  tiiakus  a 
•tringeut  pensoiml  investigatiuu  into  eauli  va«e,  and,  if  tbe  case 
ibe  of  «j£.trt*nn;  urgency,  grants  r^-liuf  at  oncf.  Onc«  a  fortnight 
ill  the  vuiluni  of  a  cluttrii;t,  wliicb  of  courao  euibiuct^H  luauy 
fioctions,"  mobt  under  the  preiUdviiuy  of  an  uverscvr.  and  «very 
*  application  for  relief  in  then  Heparately  diHcussud  in  the  light  of 
the  visitors'  report,  and  Hettlud  by  a  iiiajorily  of  voteM.  Tliere  {a, 
phowcTor,  au  appeal  from  the  district  moctiii^  to  the  fortnightly 
meettiigs  of  tlie  Armeiiverwaltmtg  itr  town  iissenibly,  wliich  the  over- 
seers attend,  andatwliich  all  biiKiiieSH  eunuccted  with  cxpentUturc 
and  with  the  geutral  jtauperism  of  the  town  is  traneactcd. 

A  ready  compariHon  can  bu  in>jtiintcd  between  the  machinery 
just  described  and  that  by  wluch  our  Kiiglish  Poor  Law  is 
administered.  The  "oversoers"  of  the  Elberfeld  system  may  bo 
taken  to  represent  our  "  guardians  of  the  j)oor,"  while  the 
visitorB,  or  .flrm£«;y/»'(7C»-,  discharg*'  the  dutlew  of  our  "relieviug- 
ofBccrs"  with  this  exception,  thai  there  \»  not  among  the  latter 
mjrtliing  like  the  periodica!  meotitjgji  oi'  the    ••  viwiturs."     But 

hen  we  examine  intn  the  actual  working  of  the  two  ttystonui 
the  nieilarity,  which  a  caKiml  emnpanKou  HUggcj^tK,  TaniKhcH.  The 
ElbirfcM  "visitor"  i«  invKnably  a  man  of  some  position  and 
education,  wliu  iltfichargcM  his  dulioA  under  tlio  sense  >if  refiponsi- 
bility  attaching  to  an  appointment  dependent  on  public  election, 
and  whoKc  stTvices  an:,  hdntirary ;  th«?  Kuglisli  rflieving-oiliccr  is 
frequently  devvid  t>f  edu»Jiilii>ii,  and  his  WM^ial  j>i^sitii")n,  as  indi- 
cated by  his  pay,  \a  about  that  of  a  ruspeetablo  mechanic. 
Ifiircover,  the  latter  biin  clmrgii  often  of  from  400  to  1,000  paupers, 
■while  Uie  former  is  never  allowed  to  havo  more  than  jour  ca8€« 
under  his  control. 

And  this  brint^s  iib  al  once  to  vvliat  cimslitutcM  the  very  eescnce 
of  the  Klbcrt'eld  system,  viz. ;  the  constant  pere<onal  intercourse 
between  t^c  "  visitor  "  mid  the  [lanper,  such  intercourae  involviag 
the  sternest  investigation  u{  the  jmuper's  career  and  wante.  and 
tlios  rendering  rcU^-f  unpalatable  and  fraud  impossible.  The 
■applicant  for  i-olief  in  Elberfeld  canuot  Join  with  scores  of  others 
in  n  general  chonifi  of  clamorous  demand,  before  an  overworked 
iclieving-oflicer,  whoso  position  does  not  ioFpiro  respect,  and  who 
icannot  ]ioBsibly  verify  a  twentictli  paii  of  tho  eases  nnuiiually 
tmder  his  control.    Onlim  contrary,  liis  application  at  once  sub* 
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j^»oti*  Mm  to  tho  constant  aemtiny  of  the  visitor.    He  has  to 

r^-|"»ly  to  a  Btring  of  questions  the  answers  Uy  which  lay  bare  every 

iiTiportnnt  fact  connect^jd  with  hie  birth,  training,  meane,  clmracter, 

imkI  prospect*.    If  relief  is  granted,  Lc  finds  that  it  couKists  only 

,»f*  the  barest  necessaries.    Moreover,  while  he  is  in  receipt  of  it, 

tlie  \'isitor  is  constantly  watohiug-  him,  and  xirging  him,  if  practi- 

caWft.  to  endeavour  to  maintain  hJniBelf.     He  is  not  suffered  to 

lap**  i"to  contented  pauperism,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  cancB. 

Heartily  glad  by  resorting  to  jnduBtiy,  to  ftee  himself  from  tho 

visitor'fl  sarvc'illauce.     And  where  pauperism  was  obnouBly  the 

roKult  of  idle  or  dnuiken  habits,  the  interventio]i  of  the  police  wa« 

called  in.    By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Inafructtoti,  the  following 

nflTencofl  are  punishable  ^vith  impriaonraent  for  periods  varying 

from  seven  daj-s  to  a  month,  viz. : — 

1.  When  a  person  so  far  abandons  himself  to  drink,  play,  or 
idleness,  as  to  require  relief  for  himself  or  those  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support. 
S.  When  a  person  refuses  to  do  the  work  assigned  him,  and 

suited  to  his  strength. 
3.  When  a  person,  destitute  of  employment,  cannot  prove 
that  he  is  imabtc  to  obtain  a  livoUhood  after  every  exei^ 
tion  for  the  purpose. 
In  England  the  test  of  destitution  is,  of  course,  the  workhouse. 
Iw  Elberfeld,  the  workhouse,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  unknown. 
There  is  an  Amt^iJimui,  but  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
an  English  aimshnusc  than  of  a  workhouse,  its  advantages  being 
confined  to  old  and  infirm  people  without  homes  or  famiHee. 
Thus  the  test  of  destitution  in  Elberfeld  is  supplied   by  the 
inquisitorial  machinery  above  described. 

Of  tho  efficacy  of  the  Elberfeld  system  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  figures  are  remarkable.  In  1852,  before  tlie  adoption  of  the 
system,  out  uf  a  population  of  50,000,  there  were  4,000  panpere, 
costing  nearly  £9,000  a  year ;  in  1869,  there  were  1,062  paupeiB, 
costing  something  less  than  £4,000.  Meanwhile,  the  direct 
diminution  in  pauperism  had  stimulated  tho  general  thrift  and 
prosperity  of  tho  poor,  and  the  contributionB  to  benefit  societietf 
have  increasod  steadily  from  year  to  year. 

Such  resoltB  have  not  been  achieved  without  some  hostility  and 
diBsatiefaction.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the 
couragi?  of  M.  Yon  der  Heydt  and  hia  colleagues.  Their  annual 
addresses*  if  we  may  judge  from  the  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Doyle, 
are  conspicuona  for  tho  high  tone  of  public  Hfo  and  duty  which 
they  inculcate.  Without  tho  hear^  recognition  by  all  concerned 
in  tho  working  of  the  Elberfeld  system  of  tho  neceiaity  for  the 
strictest  care  in  the  distribntiDn  of  public  money,  of  the  dnty  of 
tho  well-to-do  eitisen  to  visit  and  advise  his  poor  brother,  and  of 
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le  ease  with  which  a  law  uf  salutary  uteriiness  may  be  admi- 
jiistered  if  Jta  ageiitH  nn;  synipatiiBtJc  anJ  wiw.',  Uiat  «ystt>iii  woultl 

^»i(ivcr  have  sticcooded.     Accordingly  tliese  are  the  poiuts  upon 

K'which  M.  Vftii  der  Heydt  specially  iiiRiHts. 

V  U  remains  to  add  that  tlie  Klbcift'ld  system  wbicb  in  now  being 
■udnpted  in  oilier  districtd,  Becnut  it^telf  to  have  been  deiix'ed, 

ITvlietlier  cfinBciously  or  not,  from  the  still  oldor  s^-steni  which  waa 
iutroduced  into  Hamburgh  in  1788.    In  tlin  words  of  the  founders 
«f  the  latter:  "Actual  relief  was  the  first  object;  for  we  were 
all  convinced  of  tlie  barbai-ity  of  preventing  beggary,  where 
Iproviaion  for  real  want  was  not  pre\'ionsly  secured ;  but  the  moment 
thit  provision  was  made,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  any  man 
from  recei^'ing  a  shilling  which  he  was  able  to  earn  for  himself. 
It  was  our  detemiined  principle  to  reduce  tlus  support  lower  than 
what  any  iuduetrioiis  man  or  woman  could  eam;  for  if  the  manner 
iti  which  relief  is  ^veu  ia  not  a  spur  to    indxistry  it  becomes 
Imidoubtc-dly  a  preminm  to  sloth  and  profligacy." 
If  now  we  ask  what  arq  the  practical  lessom  to  be  derived  from 
our  survey  of  European  pauperism,  the  answer  to  our  question 
■will,  we  lliiuk,  lie  eaay.    Moreover,  it  will,  if  wo  uiietake  not,  be 
fboud  to  corroborate  tho  views  which  our  own  cxpeiicnco  has 
tMigltt.    A   moro  painstakiug  iuvestigatiou  of  claims  for  relief, 
the  fnllcr  rccoguition   by  Hoaids  of   Guurdians  and  relieving 
officers  of  the  r^ardinal  principle  that  bi-duor  relief  should  be  tlie 
^m      tole  aad  uut^door  relief  tlie  exctption  :  in  L>ther  wunls,  a  sterner 
H     *pplicatiun  ui  thu  wurkhuuse  test :  the  incukalion  of  a  higher 
H     ioaw  of  responsibility  on  the  pai-t  of  the  ahleH-b<Htied  adult  tci 
^     ttRwrt  his  ag<;d  parents,   and  tlie  co-operation   of  public  and 
private  charity :  these  arc  the  main  points  in  wlnoh  a  ri-fonn  of 
^t  owu  system  of  poor-law  adiniuistration  is  most  needed,  and 

Ioaihesf  (loints  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  may  servo  as 
*<)  uample  or  as  a  wann'ug. 
Few  countries  probably  have  suffered  more  than  our  own  from 
4  fwity  system ;  none,  certainly,  have  taken  more  pains  to  ascertain 
Mw  far  the  system  at  present  in  operation  is  satisfactory  or  other- 
*!«!.  The  statistics  of  oiir  Local  Government  Board  are. 
''wifEMedly,  the  most  perfect  in  Europe ;  tlie  Reports  of  the 
Hiapcetors  are,  as  a  rule,  excellent.  Open  haphazard  any  of  them, 
*i(l  abundant  testimony  ^vill  be  found  in  support  of  the  principles 
ibove  enumerated.  Take,  for  iuetance,  the  (pieRtion  as  to  tho 
»te«tigatiou  of  cases.  The  Elberfeld  aysteni,  it  is  asserted,  would 
bfl  file  too  inquinii tonal  to  be  tolerated  in  England.  We  must  rely 
oa  the  workhouse  test  to  discourage  pauperiBm,  and  not  on  a  severe 

LKnitiuy  of  the  claimants.     Well,  tliis  may  be  so,  although  it  is 
^y  fair  to  remember  that  the  recent  experience  of  the  Education 
ict  biia  shown  that  Eughshmen  may  be  made  to  submit  cheerfully 
VOL.  lUWD.  U 
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to  displaya  of  authority  whicli  involve  a  far  greater  infringement 
of  personal  liberty  than  any  possible  cross-queetionings  of  a 
claimant  for  poor-law  relief.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  at 
present  to  fear  too  minute  an  acqiiaintance  with  the  BritiBh 
pauper.  If  the  Elberfeld  visitor  and  the  French  sister  of  charity 
learn  too  much  about  the  "  case,"  our  relieving  oflScers  clearly  do 
not  learn  nearly  enough.  The  truth  is,  the  relieving  officer  has 
too  many  cases  on  his  hands  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
any  one,  and  the  result  is  a  general  slovenliness  of  s^tem.  Not 
to  mention  the  Guildford  pauper*  who  possessed  a  garden,  pige; 
and  a  horse  and  cart — an  instance,  Mr.  Sendall  tells  us,  "  which 
may  easily  be  paralleled  in  other  districts" — we  would  rather 
appeal  to  the  almost  monotonous  frequency  with  which  inspeoton 
animadvert  on  the  lack  of  information  on  which  guardians  act. 

On  one  other  point  tlie  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  nations 
abroad  points  to  a  grave  blot  in  our  own  system.  We  refer  to 
the  extent  to  which  our  Poor-laws  have  operated  to  weaken  the 
obligation  of  fiUal  duty.  Abroad,  as  we  have  shown,  the  duty  of 
the  adult  to  support  the  infirm  parent  is  enforced  far  more  strictly 
than  wth  us.  In  England  the  disregard  of  duty  to  parents  is 
flagrant.  The  only  excuse  to  be  pleaded  is,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
an  almost  equally  reprehensible  disregard  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  Mr.  Sendall's  list 
of  selected  casest  is,  that  duty  was  everywhere  sacrificed  to  self- 
indulgence.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with  patience  of  the 
"  seven  male  paupers  between  sixty  and  seventy,  nine  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  and  one  upwards  of  eighty,  who  are  husbands 
of  comparatively  young  wives,  and  the  fathers  of  quite  young 
children."  Thriftless  and  graceless  marriages,  degrading  con- 
cubinage, starved  and  joyless  childhood,  unruly  youth,  and  unfilial 
manhood — these  are  the  prominent  features  of  far  too  many  a 
rural  home.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  cruel  for  the  State  to  require, 
to  quote  Mr.  Sendall's  words,  "  that  destitute  persons  who  shall 
become  incapacitated  for  labour  during  the  years  of  early  or 
mature  manhood,  shall  be  required,  in  accepting  a  maintenance  at 
the  public  expense,  to  submit  to  restrictions  dictated  by  prudence 
and  humanity,  and  shall  cease  to  incur  obligations  which  they 
have  themselves  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  fulfil." 

The  last  point  upon  which  we  have  space  to  touch  is  the  co- 
operation of  public  and  private  charity.  The  formation  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  is  a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  in 
the  right  direction,  and  is,  we  hope,  destined  to  exercise  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  pauperism  and  poor-law  reform.  In  con- 
nection with  this  question,  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  Miss 

•  Mr.  Sa&dnll'g  Keport  to  Local  GoTvnunont  Board,  1678-4,  p.  88. 
t  Report  of  Local  UoTt^mment  13oM-d,  1879-4,  p.  89. 
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atavia's  Hill's'  scheme  for  the  uiiiou  of  cfRciul  and  voluutcor 
in  adniinistering  charity,  as  worked  out  in  the  parish  of 
)one.  Miss  Hill's  plan  is  ba«ed  avowedly  on  the  ElherftjlJ 
BTstem.  All  the  agents  of  the  various  local  charities,  whether 
they  bo  the  viaitore  of  the  Charily  Orgaiiizalion  Society  or  the 
Local  ReUef  Committee,  or  the  oi-Juiary  district  visitors,  unite  in 
the  appoiutnient  of  a  referee,  who  is  a  medium  of  couuuuuication 
K^etween  them  and  the  goardiaue,  and  who  systematically  report 
Bbo  and  confer  with  tho  relieving  uilicer  as  to  every  application  for 
relief.  Thus  the  guardiaiut  become  possessed  of  a  mass  of  in- 
formation ahout  the  claiiuauU  which  their  rolieviug-oilicer  has 
neither  the  time  uor  the  cbaiicu  to  gvt.  ^Vitll  this  iut'urmation  the 
actiou  of  the  guardiaus  cuu  be  uouijisteut  and  decided.  If  help  be 
not  deserved,  \l  can  be  refused  with  a  clear  uoiisuience ;  if  it  be 
granted,  it  can  be  {j;iveu  adequately.  For,  after  all,  nothing  can 
be  tnord  peruiuiouu  tliaii  a  great  system  of  inadequate  ruhcf — a 
system  of  duU-s,  in  fact.  And  yvU  as  Mr.  Lougley  pointt;  cut,  iu 
his  iuvaloable  paper  on  poor-law  udniiuit^tratiou  iu  tlte  metropolis, 
this  ie  what  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  out<loor  relief  of 
London  amounts  to.  The  ^lardiiius  have  intperfeot  inforiJiatioD 
of  tliti  "  case ; "  they  not  imnaturally  aasumc  tliat  the  claimant  has 
Quderstnted  his  earningR,  aud  they  reduce  tho  grant  of  money 

K  provisions  according'ly.  The  result  is  that  the  clainmut  is 
adequately  relieved,  but  is  tlioroughly  pauporized. 
But  tlicsc  volnntecr  ^-isitora,  like  their  Klbcrfeld  prototypes,  will 
do  much  more  than  collect  facts  for  the  relieving  ofHocr.  Doin^ 
their  work  without  pay,  for  the  love  of  it;  supported  by  the 
prestige  wliich  ueceftsarily  attaches  to  the  person  who  has  some- 
thing to  give;  exhibiting  that  refinement. which, when  animnglcd 
with  pride  of  purae  or  station,  exercises  so  potent  a  spell  over  the 
poor;  they  will  necessarily  become  wliat  the  Elbcrfetd  systeiO' 
contemplates,  the  personal  advisent  of  the  applicants  for  relief. 
"  I  am  satisfied,"  «tys  Miss  Hill,  -■  that  the  scheme  is  capable  of 
H|  ^i*  deeper  influence  on  tlie  condition  of  tho  poor,  when  th* 
Tolootecrs  shall  riso  to  the  perception  that,  in  dealing  witli  poverfy, 
they  most  aim  at  prevention  rather  than  cure."  .  .  .  Endeavour 
"  to  liad  some  employment  which  may  support  the  young  widow 
and  her  children,  before  she  ha^  tasted  parish  bread ;  .  .  ■  press 
upon  the  old  woman  the  duty  of  firet  tiying  if  the  successful  sou 
cannot  support  her,  or  the  daughtere  in  service  unite  to  do  so. 
How  far  they  can  raise  the  people  by  degrees  above  the  degrad- 
ing need  of  charitable  or  poor-law  relief,  to  be  energetic,  self- 
reliant,  provident,  and  indufltrious,  will  depend  on  the  height  of 
their  own  hope,  the  patience  of  their  own  labour,  the  moral 


*  Sot  Miu  UiO's  R^>ort  tQ  L<ica1  OoTinuneat  Bokti!,  L673-4. 
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courage  which  will  teach  them  to  prefer  being  helpfbl  to  being 
popular;  and,  finally,  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  their  own  homes 
and  lives." 

These  are  wise  and  womanly  words ;  and  if,  for  the  present, 
there  is  more  of  aspiration  than  of  practice  in  them,  they  none  the 
less  indicate  the  path  along  which  our  poor-law  reform  must  travel. 
The  aboKtion  of  all  onfc-door  relief  from  the  rates,  and  the  substitu- 
tion for  it  of  orgauized  private  charity,  form  the  ideal  of  the  skilled 
observer  of  our  poor-law  system.  True  the  realization  of  tlus 
ideal  will  mean  the  sharper  application  of  the  workhouse  teat,  and 
that  in  turn  would  uecessitate  the  adoption,  in  certain  cases,  per- 
haps, of  the  principle  of  compulsory  admission  to  the  workbouse. 
But  if  we  proceed  gradually,  and  if,  side  by  side  with  the  official 
administration,  there  be  developed  an  adequate  organization  of 
private  benevolence,  flexible  because  voluntary,  and  effective 
because  personal,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  poor  should  not  be 
induced  to  rely  as  a  matter  of  right  upon  none  but  in-door  relief. 

When  this  result  shall  have  been  achieved,  it  will  indicate  an 
enormous  elevation  in  the  character  of  the  poor.  But  it  will  mean 
more  than  this.  To  the  extent  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  worthy  application  of  private  benevolence,  it  will  show  the 
possibility  of  making  our  charity  institutional  in  magnitude  and 
scope,  and  personal  in  the  grace  and  love  of  its  distribution.  For 
after  all,  the  charity  of  ancient  feudalism  and  modem  gentility, 
which,  while  giving  alms,  is  at  heart  not  at  all  displeased  at  the 
existence  of  a  stratum  of  poverty,  shiftleSBness,  and  vrsxii,  against 
which  its  own  virtues  may  shine  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  contrast, 
is  a  shame  and  a  delusion.  The  charity  that  considers  her  efforts 
to  have  failed,  unless,  in  giving  the  succour  of  to-day,  she  is  so 
training  the  recipient  that  to-morrow  no  succour  will  be  needed, 
is  the  only  charity  which  will  permanently  benefit  a  nation — tlte 
only  charity  that  can  hope  to  earn  that  conunendation  which  is 
the  highest  guerdon  of  Christian  communism.  *' Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  mt  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
me." 

Alfred  S.  Habvet.  • 


ON   THE    FALLACIES    OF    TESTIMONY    IN 
RELATION  TO  THE   SUPERNATURAL. 


"VfO  one  who  bos  studied  tlie  history  of  Scieuoe  can  fail  tu 
±\  recoguize  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  its  progress  has  been  iu 
great  dfgree  coiimieiiBumto  with  the  degree  of  frtedom  from  anif 
kind  of  preposteMion  vdih  which  Bcientific  iiiquiiy  has  been  con- 
dncted.  Aud  tlie  cbapttTs  of  Lord  Bacon's  "No^*unl  Organon," 
ID  which  ht!  oualyzcs  and  classifies  the  prcjndiccB  that  are  npt  t(» 
divert  the  scientific  inqnirer  from  liis  Bingle-tninded  pursuit  of 
Truth,  have  riglitly  been  accounted  among  the  mopt  valuable 
portions  of  that  immortal  work.  To  use  the  feUcitous  language  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  "the  temple  which  Lord  Bacon  purified  was 
not  that  of  nature  herseh,  but  the  temple  of  the  mind ;  in  its 
iRnermotrt,  sanctuaries  were  the  idols  which  he  overthrew  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  these  were  rcmovc-d,  that  Truth  would  deign  to  unveil 
herself  to  adoration." 

Every  cue,  again,  who  watchcft  the  course  of  educated  thought 
at  the  present  time,  must  see  that  It  is  tending  towards  the 
exercise  of  tliat  trained  aud  organized  Cummoii  Sense  which  we 
call  "scientific  method,"  on  subjects  to  which  it  is  legitimately 
applicable  within  the  sphere  of  Religious  uiquiry.  Science  has 
been  progressively,  and  in  variouti  ways,  undi^riiiiiiiiig  the  old 
**bMe«  of  belief;"  aud  men  hi  almost  every  religious  denu  ruination, 
animated  by  no  spirit  but  that  of  reverent  loyalty  to  truth,  are 
Utjw  seriously  asking  themeulvt-s,  whether  the  whole  fabric  of  what 
is  commonly  regarded  as  authoritative  Revelation  muKt  not  bo 
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carefully  re-examined  under  the  searching  light  of  modem  criticism, 
in  order  that  what  is  sound  may  be  preserved  aad  strengthened, 
and  that  the  insecurity  of  some  parts  may  not  destroy  the  stability 
of  the  whole. 

I  notice,  further,  among  even  "oiihodox"  Theologians  of  the 
present  time,  indications  of  a  disposition  to  regard  the  New 
Testament  miracles  rather  as  encumbrances,  than  as  props,  to  what 
is  essential  in  Christianity; — of  a  feeling  that  they  are  rather  to 
be  explained  away,*  than  adduced  as  authoritative  atteetationB 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus ; — and  of  a  perception  that  to  attempt  to 
enforce  a  belief  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  rising  generation,  will 
be  either  to  ahenate  from  the  acceptance  of  those  teachings 
many  of  tiie  most  cultured  and  most  earnest  yoimg  people  of 
our  time,  or  to  reduce  their  minds  to  that  state  of  unreasoning 
subse^^-ience  to  authority,  which  finds  its  only  logical  basis  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurch.  And,  moreover,  I  obBer\-e  it  to  be  among 
those,  in  -v-arious  religious  denominations,  who  are  converging  to 
the  concrlusiou  that  the  "  authority "  of  Christianity  most  aurely 
cousists  in  the  direct  appeal  it  makes  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  mankind, — who  most  fully  recognize  in  the  life, 
teaching,   and  death  of  Christ,  that  manifestation  of  the  Divine 

{a.iravyaxrfj.a.  t^s  ho^yj^  koi  j(apaKTi]p  t^s  wrooTwews  aiirov)  whlch  con- 
stitutes him  their  Master  and  Lord, — and  who  most  earnesUy 
and  constantly  aim  to  faahioii  their  own  lives  on  the  model  of 
his, — that  tliere  is  the  greatest  readiness  to  admit  that  the 
records  of  that  life  are  tinged  by  the  prepossrasions,  and  sabjeot 
to  the  inaccin-acies,  to  which  all  hiunan  testimony  is  liable. 

It  was  nobly  said  thirty  years  agof  (I  beUeve  by  FranciB 
Newman)  that  "every  fresh  advance  of  certain  knowledge  appa^ 
rently  sweeps  off  a  portion  of  (so-called)  religious  behef,  but  onfy 
to  leave  the  true  reh'ifiotts  element  more  and  more  pure;  andin pro- 
portion to  its  purity  Kill  be  its  injluence  for  good^  and  for  good  onlif;" 
and  that  "  little  as  many  are  aware  of  it,  Faithlessness  is  often 
betrayed  in  the  struggle  to  retain  in  the  region  of  Faith  that 
wliich  is  already  passing  into  the  region  of  Science,  for  it  impliefl 
doubt  of  the  value  of  tnith."  Thorougldy  sympathizing  with 
this  view, — in  no  spirit  of  hostihty  to  what  is  commonly  regarded  as 
Revealed  truth, — but  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  discriminotian 
search  for  what  retdly  constitutes  Revealed  tnith, — I  offer  tih« 
follo^viiig  suggestions,  arising  out  of  the  special  Btudies  which 
have  occupied  a  large  part  of  my  life,  to  the  consideration  of  snoh 
ae  may  deem  them  worthy  of  attention. 

*  ThuB  thoologianB  of  tho  "  philosophic "  Bchool  argno  thnt  Miracles  »re  not  to  bs 
regarded  ob  dcpartureB  from  tho  Divine  Order,  bnt  are  parts  of  the  Onler  origiiully 
Bottled  in  tho  Divine  mind — aa  typified  by  tho  woll-known  illuBtration  supplied  by  Sfr, 
Babbage  from  bis  Calenlating-machinD.  But  this  ohTiously  puts  aItogeth«r  on  oae  tide 
the  notion  of  miracles  as  extraordinary  interpoaitioiis,  inTolving  a  more  direct  penosal 
agency  than  the  ordinnry  uniformity.  f  /Vwywft'fe  /Jevicir,  Tol.t  p.  B8. 
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^niat  tin.'  wbok-  tfiideucy  of  recent  ScJfutific  inquiry,  lias 
111  Hlreiigthtu  Uio  notion  i>f  "continuity'"  as  opposed  to 
"  Calaclysiiw  "  and  '*  iuttmiptionK,"  and  to  sulwlituto  the  idea  of 
progreBsive  "  evolution  "  for  that  of  "spfcial  ci-eationa,"  cannot  but 
be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  familiar  witli  tin;  progress  of  in- 
quiry in  Astronomy,  Physical  Geotogj'fPalieoiit^Iog^', and  Biology. 
But  tlie  Scientifio  Thdst  who  regards  the  Bo-uidled  "  Lawe  of 
Nature^  hk  nothing  uIho  than  Man's  L-xpretwioiiB  of&o  much  of  tho 
K  Divine  Order  as  it  lies  'withiu  Iiis  power  to  disceni,  and  who  Iod^b 
"  at  (ho  uninterruptednesH  of  this  order  as  the  highest  evidt^ucu  of 
its  original  peilt'ction.  need  find  (oh  it  HeeniH  to  me)  no  ahHtract 
difficulty  in  the  conception  tlmt  the  Author  of  Nature  can,  if  He 
will,  occaeioually  depart  from  it.  And  hence,  as  I  deem  it  pre- 
snmptooUB  to  deny  tliat  there  might  be  occasions  wliich  in  His 
wisdom  may  require  such  departure,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
such  scientific  *'  propoBsefwon"  against  Mimclcs,  as  would  prevent 
me  from  accepting  thim  as  facts,  if  trustworthy  evidence  of  their 
reaU^  could  bo  adduced.  The  question  with  me,  therefore,  is 
simply : — '*  Have  wc  any  adc'inato  historical  gi-ound  for  the  belief 
that  such  <U'parture  has  ever  taken  place  1'* 
H  Now  it  cau  scarcely  be  questioned  that  whilst  the  «cientilie 
^probability  of  unifonn  sequejice  has  become  stronger,  the  value 
of  testimony  in  regard  to  departures  from  it  has  been  iu  various 
ways  discredited  by  modem  criticism.  It  is  clear  that  the  old 
arguments  of  Lardner,  and  the  modem  reproduction  of  them  by 
Professor  Andrews  Nort<m  (IJoston.  K.E.),  which  iu  my  early  days 

Itvere  held  as  demonstrating  the  "geuuinouefis  of  the  GgspelB,"  no 
longer  poesces  their  formei"  cogency.     For  the  question  has  now 
JiBfised  into  a  phase  altogether  diffuront  from  that  wliich  it  pre- 
■ented  a  century  or  two  ago.    It  was  then,  "Are  the  narmtivea 
genuine  or  fictilious  .'      Did   the   naiTstors  intend  to  speak  the 
truth,  or  were  they  constructing  a  tifwuo  of  falsehoods  T     Did  they 
Breally  witness  what  they  narrate,  or  were  they  the  dupes  of  in- 
^genious  ptory-tellDrBf"     It  is  now,  "Granting  tltat  the  narrators 
wrote  what  thoy  finnly  believed  to  be  true,  as  having  thoniBelves 
seen  (or  thought  they  had  seen)  the  events  they  recorded,  or  as 
having  heard  ofthcmfrom  wilnessos  whomtheyhadarighttoregnrii 
as  equally  tnistwerthy  with  HieniselvrH;  ia  their  belief  a  sufficient 
jostificatiou  for  ours  f     What  is  the  extent  of  allowance  which  we 
are  to  make  fnr'prepopatssion' — (1)  as  modifying  their  eeneepti^m 
of  each  occurrence  at  the  time,  ami  (2)  as  modilyiiig  their  sub- 
Hseqnent  remembranoe  of  it  ?    And  (3),  in  cases  in  which  we  have 
not  access  to  the  original  records,  what  is  the  amount  of  allowance 
which  we  ought  to  make  for  tlie  accretion  of  other  still  less  trust- 
'  worthy  narratives  around  the  original  nuclena  f 

Circumstancea  bavo  led  me  from  a  verj'  early  period  to  take  a 
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great  mterest  in  the  question  of  the  value  of  T^timony,  and  to 
occupy  myself  a  good  deal  in  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  scien- 
tifically termed  its  "subjective"  element.  It  was  my  duty  for 
many  years  to  study  and  to  expound  systematically  to  medical 
students  the  probative  value  of  different  kinda  of  evidence ;  and 
my  psychological  interest  in  the  curious  phenomena  which,  under 
the  names  of  mesmerism,  odylism,  electro-biology,  psychic  force, 
and  spiritual  agency,  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  some  new  and  mysterious  force  in  nature,  led  me,  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  to  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  of 
studying  them  that  fell  within  my  reach.  The  general  result  of 
these  inqmries  has  been  to  force  upon  me  the  cou'v'iction,  that  as 
to  all  which  concerns  the  "  supernatural "  (using  that  term  in  its 
genei-ally  understood  sense,  without  attempting  a  logical  definitdon 
of  it),  the  allowance  that  has  to  be  made  for  "  prepossession  "  is  so 
large,  as  practically  to  destroy  the  validity  of  any  testimony  which 
is  not  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny  according  to  the  strictest 
scientific  methods.  Of  the  manner  in  which,  within  my  own  ex- 
perience, what  seemed  the  most  trustworthy  testimony  has  been 
completely  discredited  by  the  application  of  such  methods,  I  shall 
pve  some  examples  hereafter.  ■ 

I  would  by  no  means  claim  for  myself  or  any  other  scientific  man 
an  immunity  from  idolatrous  prepossessions ;  for  we  must  all  be 
guided  in  our  researches  by  tome  notion  of  what  we  expect  to 
find ;  and  this  notion  may  be  very  misleading.  Thus,  when  na 
metal  was  known  that  is  not  several  times  hea^'ier  than  water, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Pearson,  as  he  poised  upon  his 
finger  -the  first  globule  of  potassium  produced  by  the  batteiy  of 
Davy,  should  have  exclaimed,  "Bless  me,  how  heavy  it  is!" 
though,  when  thrown  into  water,  the  metal  floatfed  upon  it.  But 
while  the  true  disciple  of  Bacon  is  on  his  guard  against "  idolatry," 
and  is  constantly  finding  himself  rudely  handled  (as  Dr.  Pearson 
was)  by  "the  irresistible  logic  of  facts"  if  he  falls  into  it,  the 
pledged  upholder  of  any  Religious  system  can  be  scarcely  other 
than,  in  some  degree,  an  "  idolater,"  The  real  Philosopher,  sa^ 
Schiller,  is  distinguished  from  the  "  trader  in  knowledge"  by  his 
"always  loving  truth  better  than  liis  system." 

Bacon's  classification  of  "idols"  is  based  on  the  sources  of  our 
prepossessions;  and  although  his  four  types  graduate  insensibly 
into  each  other,  yet  the  study  of  them  is  very  profitable.  Sir 
John  Herschel  is,  I  think,  less  successful  when  he  classifies  them 
as  (1)  prejudices  of  opinion  and  (2)  prejudices  of  sense;  because 
an  analysis  of  any  of  his  "prejudices  of  sense"  shows  that  it 
is  really  a  "  prejudice  of  opinion."  My  first  object  is  to  ahoTr 
that  we  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  otir  prepossessions  at  every 
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ig*  of  our  mental  activity,  from  our  primary  reception  of 
impreSsioiiH  from  without,  to  the  highest  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
poweiB;  and  tliat  \h<:  rnlae  of  the  tefltimony  of  any  individual, 
therefore,  as  io  any  fact  wlintever,  osflentially  dppomls  upon  liis 
freedom  from  any  proposfiew^ioris  (hat.  can  afferi  it™ 

That  our  own  states  of  consciousDcciB  ccDBtitnto  irhat  are,  to 
each  indi^ndual.  the  most  eerlain  of  all  truths — in  a  philoBophical 
sense  (as  J.  S.  Mill  says)  Ihe  only  certain  tnilhs — will.  I  suppose, 
be  gonorally  admitted;  but  there  w  a  wido  hiatus  between  this. 
iuid  the  poBilion  that  every  state  of  consoiousnefis  which  repre- 
sents an  external  oliject  has  a  real  object  answering  to  iL  In  fact, 
althnngh  wo  are  acciintomed  to  speak  of  *'  the  evidence  of  our 
Bfinses  '*  lis  worthy  nf  the  highest  credit,  nothing  is  cnnier  than  to 
show  tlmt  tho  evidence  of  any  one  sense,  without  the  check 
afforded  by  conipariscm  with  that  of  another,  is  utterly  untrustn 
worthy. 

1  miglit  pile  up  instances  of  vifuial  illusion,  for  example,  in 
whicli  the  subject  would  be  ready  to  affirm  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  that  he  sees  something  which  greatly  diffcre  from  the 
object  that  actually  forms  the  picture  on  liis  retina  ;  his  erroneous 
interpretation  of  that  picture  being  the  result  of  a  prepossession 
derived  from  antecedent  experience.  I  conld  show,  too,  that  the 
same  picture  may  be  interpreted  in  two  different  modes:  a 
sfeeletou-diagrain,  for  exainple.  suggesting  two  dissimilar  solid 
fonns.  according  as  the  eyes  are  fixed  ou  one  or  another  of  its 
angles ;  and  a  photograph  of  a  coin  or  fossil  being  seen  as  a  cameo 
or  as  an  intaglio,  according  as  the  position  of  tlie  light  affects  the 
interpreUitiiin  of  its  Ughts  and  shadows.  Again,  I  have  before 
mo  two  pieces  of  card.  A  and  B,  of  similar  form:  when  A  ifi 
placed  above  B,  the  latter  is  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  larger; 
if  their  relative  positions  be  reversed,  A  is  pronounced,  ■with  equal 
conviction,  to  bo  the  larger;  yet,  when  one  is  laid  upon  the  other, 
they  are  found  to  be  precisely  equal  in  bIzc. 

So,  again,  in  those  naore  complex  combinationB  of  natural 
objects  which  the  pictorial  artist  aims  to  roprescnt,  the  difterent 
modes  in  which  the  very  same  scene  shall  bo  treated  by  two 
judividuals  working  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  show  how  dilferently  they  interpret  the  same  visuat  picture, 
according  to  their  original  constitution  and  subsequent  training. 
As  Carlyie  says,  "The  eye  sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see." 

Bnt  mental  preposseBsions  do  much  more  than  this;  they 
produce  sensations  Imving  no  objective  reality.  I  do  not  here 
nlJudc  to  those  "subjective  sensations"  of  rhysiolof^sts.  wluch 
dirpend  upon  phyfical  nffectiona  of  nerves  in  their  course,  the 
circulation  of  poisoned  blood  in  the  brain  (na  in  tho  delirium  of 
fever),  and  tho  like ;  but  I  refer  to  tho  sensations  produced  by 
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mental  expectancy,  a  most  fertile  source  of  self-deception.  The 
Medical  practitioner  is  familiar  with  these  in  the  case  of 
"  hysterical"  subjects;  whose  pains  are  as  real  experiences  to 
them,  as  if  they  originated  in  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
referred.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  "sensitives"  of 
Reichenbach  really  saw  the  flames  they  described  as  issuing  from 
magnets  in  the  dark, — as  a  vei-y  honest  and  highly  educated  gentle- 
man assured  me  that  he  did,  not  only  when  the  magnet  was  there, 
but  when  he  beUeved  it  to  be  still  there  (in  the  dark),  after  it  had 
been  actually  withdrawn.  So  there  are  "  sensitives "  in  whom 
the  drawing  of  a  magnet  along  the  arm  will  produce  a  sensible 
aura  or  a  pricking  pain ;  and  this  will  be  equally  excited  by  the 
belief  that  the  magnet  m  being  so  used,  when  nothing  whatever 
is  done. 

Now,  the  phenomena  of  wliich  these  are  simple  examples^ 
appear  to  me  to  have  this  Physiological  signification, — that 
changes  in  the  Cerebrum  which  answer  to  the  higher  mental 
states,  act  dotcuwards  upon  the  Sensorium  at  its  base,  in  the  same 
manner  as  changes  in  the  Organs  of  Sense  act  vpioards  upon  it  j 
the  very  same  state  of  the  sensoriiuu  being  producible  through 
the  ner\'es  of  tlie  internal  and  of  the  external  senses,  and  the  very 
same  afiection  of  the  sensational  consciousness  being  thus  called 
forth  by  impressions  ab  extra  and  ah  intra.  Thus,  individuals  . 
having  a  strong  pictorial  memory  can  reproduce  scenes  from 
nature,  faces,  or  pictures,  with  such  vividness  that  they  may  be 
said  to  see  with  their  "  mind's  eye  "  just  as  distinctly  as  with  their 
bodily  eye ;  and  there  is  an  instance  on  record  (which  Mr.  Ruakin 
fully  accredits,  as  well  from  having  seen  the  two  pictures  as  from 
his  own  similar  experiences)  in  which  a  painter  at  Cologne 
accurately  reproduced  from  memoiy  a  large  altar-piece  by  Rubens, 
which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  French.  Those,  again,  who 
possess  a  strong  pictorial  imagination,  can  thus  create  distinct 
visual  images  of  what  they  have  never  seen  through  their  bodily 
eyes.  And  although  this  power  of  voluntary  representation  is 
comparatively  rare,  yet  we  are  all  conscious  of  the  phenomenon 
as  occurring  involxmtarily  in  our  dreams. 

Now,  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons  who  are  subject 
to  what  may  be  termed  "  waking  dreams,"  wliich  they  can  induce 
by  placing  themselves  in  conditions  favourable  to  reverie;  and  the 
course  of  these  dreams  is  essentially  determined  by  the  individuaVe 
preposRCBsions,  brought  into  play  by  suggestions  conveyed  from 
without.  In  many  who  do  not  spontaneously  fall  into  this  state, 
fixity  of  the  gaze  for  some  minutes  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  it ; 
aud  the  "  mesmeric  mania "  of  Edinburgh  in  1851,  showed  the 
proportion  of  such  susceptible  individuals  to  be  much  larger  than 
was  preWously  supposed.    Those  who  have  had  adequate  oppor- 
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timities  of  Rtudyiiig  lUe6&  phenomena,  find  no  liiilicDHy  iu  refet'rin^ 
to  the  tame  category  many  of  tlie  "  fipiritiiuliHtio "  pcrfomiauccs 
of  the  present  time,  in  which  vre  Beem  tu  have  reproductionB  of 
BtateH  1liat  were  regarded  in  ancient  times,  under  the  influence  of 
religioua  prepoeseHaon,  as  resulta  of  divino  inspiration.  1  have 
Btroiig  reason  to  believe  (from  my  oonWctiou  of  the  honesty  of 
the  iudiWduttls  who  have  tliemselvcs  narrated  to  me  thf'ir  ex- 
periences) that  they  have  really  seen,  heard,  and  felt  -what  they 
deecribo,  where  inU-ntionul  deception  was  out  of  the  qncRtion ; 
that  is,  that  they  Imd  the  same  diatiiict  cousciouanees,  in  states  of 
expectant  reverie,  of  seeing,  touching,  and  conversing  with  the 
spirits  of  departed  ii-iends.  that  most  of  us  oocasionnlly  Iiavc  iu 
our  drcamtt.  And  the  diilerenee  comdsts  in  this — that  whilst  one, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  eominon-seuse,  dismifises  these  cxporiencea 
OS  tlic  creation  of  his  own  brain,  having  no  objective  reality,  tlio 
othw,  under  the  influence  of  liis  prepoRscBsion,  accepts  them  aa 
the  remilta  of  impressions  ah  txfra  made  upon  him  by  "sjiiritual" 
agencies. 

The  faith  anciently  placed,  by  the  Heathen  as  well  as  the  JewiBh 
world,  in  dreams,  visions,  trances,  ^c,  has  thits  its  precise  ]>araUeL 
in  the  present  day  ;  and  it  is  not  a  httle  instructive  to  find  a  very 
intelhgont  rehgious  body,  the  Nwcdenborgians,  impUcitly  accept  uig 
as  authoritativo  revelation  the  visions  of  a  man  of  gi-eat  intel- 
lectual abiUty  and  strong  religious  spirit,  but  highly  iinngiuativo 
disposition,  the  peculiar  feature  of  whose  mind  it  was  to  dwell 
upon  his  own  iiiuiginiiigfi.  Tltt?so  be  seems  to  Iiavo  so  completely 
separated  from  his  wordly  life.tliat  tlie  Rwedenborg  who  believed 
himself  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  spiritnal  world,andS  wudeulwrg 
the  mecbauician  and  metallurgist,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  two 
tUstinct  persomdities. 

]f.  then,  the  high  soientifie  attainmentR  of  Bome  of  the  prominent 
advocates  of  "spiritualism,"  and  our  confidence  in  their  honesty,  be 
held  to  require  our  assent  to  what  tlu-y  narrate  as  tlieir  experiences, 
ID  regard  to  a  class  of  phenomena  which  they  declare  that  they  have 
witnessed,  but  which  they  cannot  reproduce  for  the  satisfaction 
of  other  men  of  science  who  desire  to  submit  them  to  the  rigorous 
tests  wliioh  they  regard  as  necessary  to  substantiate  their  validity, 
then  we  most,  iu  like  manner,  accept  the  records  of  Swedenborg's 
revelations  as  binding  on  our  belief.  That  tliey  were  ttiit  to  him 
I  caunot  doubt ;  and  in  the  samv  manner,  I  do  not  qiiestion  tluit 
Mr,  Crookes  is  Uioroughly  liouest  when  he  says  that  he  has 
repeatedly  witnegsed  the  "levitation  of  the  human  body."  But 
I  can  regard  his  statements  in  no  other  light,  than  as  eWdeuce  of  the 
degree  iu  which  certain  muids  are  led  by  thu  iuHuencu  of  strong 
"prepasBGssion,"  to  believe  iu  the  creations  of  tlieir  uwu  visual 
imagination. 
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AD  )iistAiy  shnwfl  that  noOiiiig  is  ho  pnUmt  as  He1ig;iouB  cnthi 
siasm,  in  fontering  this  tendency ;  Uie  very  state  of  citthasiaBtn.  H 
fut^t.  being  the  ''poBfiCHflion"  of  tlif*  mind  by  fixed  ideas,  wliic 
nverbeftr  tlie  teachings  of  objective  experience.  These,  when 
directed  to  great  and  noble  ends,  may  overcome  tlie  obataoles 
which  deter  cooler  judgmentH  fi-om  attempting  tliem;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  also  move  not  only  individnals  bnt  great  maBses 
of  people  to  extravagances  at  which  sober  comninn-«ensfi  revoUa ; 
am  the  history  of  the  Flagellants,  the  Dancing  Mania,  and  other 
religions  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  forcibly  ilhintrateH.  And 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  these  epidemics,  than 
the  vividness  with  which  people  who  wero  not  asleep,  sbw  vimona 
that  wore  obvionsly  inspired  by  the  prevalent  religious  notions  of 
their  times.  Thus,  some  of  the  dancers  saw  heaven  opened,  an^H 
the  Saviour  enthroned  with  tlie  Virgin  Maiy;  whilst  others  aaw 
heU  yawning  before  their  feet,  or  felt  as  if  bathed  in  blood  ;  their 
Anutic  leaps  being  prompted  by  their  eagerness  to  reach  towar4^| 
the  one  or  to  escape  from  the  other.  ^H 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  briefly  direct  attention  to  the  influ^j 
euoe  of  prcposaeesioDs  on  those  inlerjtretafiong  of  oiir  sens^tionl^H 
experiences,  which  we  are  prone  to  substitiito  for  the  statement  oi^^ 
the  experiences  themselves.    Of  suchmiBiutt>iprGtationB.thc  records 
of  acienco   aro   full;  the   tendency  is   ono  whicli   beacta  everj* 
observer,  and  to  which  the  most  cooscientious  have  frequently 
yielded;  but  I  do  not  know  any  more  striking  illustratious  of  it 
tiiaul  could  narrate  from  my  o^vu  inquiries  into  Mesmerism,  Spiri- 
tualism, &c.      The  most  diverse  accounts  of  the  fat^if  of  a  t^nee 
will  be  given  by  a  believer  and  a  sceptic     One  will  declare  that 
a  table  rose  in  the  air,  while  another  (who  had  Iweu  ^vatchiug  its 
feet.)  is  confident  that  it  never  left  the   ground  ;  a  whole  parly  of 
believers  will  affirm  that  they  saw  Mr.  Home  float  out  of  one 
window  and  in  at  another,  whilst  a  single  honest  sceptic  declai 
that  Mr.  Home  was  sitting  in  hie  chair  all  the  time.     And  hi  tl 
last  case  we  have  an  example  of  a  fact,  of  which  there  is  amp) 
illustration,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  delnsiou 
the  honest  tesliraouy  of  any  number  of  individuals  on  one  side,  if 
given  under  a  "prepossession,"  is  of  no  more  weij::ht  than  that  of 
a  single  adverse  witnens — if  sc  much.      Thus  T  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  candidly  studies  the  "Witchcraft  triak  of 
two  centuries  back,  tliat,  as  a  nile.  the  wittiesees  really  beUeved 
what  they  deposed  to  as  facts;  and  it  further  seems  pn?tty  clear 
that  iu  many  instances  the  persons  incriminated  were  theuiselvcB 
"poeeessed"  with  the  notion  of  the  reality  of  the  occult  powere 
attributed  to  them.     No  more  inBtruotivo  lesson  oaii  be  futmd,  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  "subjective"  element  in  human  testimony, 
than  ie  pit'sentt'd  iu  the  records  of  these  trials.    Thus,  Jaue  Brool 
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was  hung  at  CImril  asnizcs  in  1G58,  for  Iiavirig  bewitched  Richard 

Ji»n.'«,  a  sprigiitly  lad  of  twelve  yearH  old ;  lie  wart  8e*:n  to  rise  m 
the  air  and  paiw  over  a  garden  wall  soTiie  thirty  yaixle ;  and  niiio 
people  deposed  to  finding  him  in  open  daylight,  -with  liis  hands 
flat  against  a  beam  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  his  body  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  grotind !  If  this  "  levitatioii  of  the  human 
body,"  confirmed  as  it  in  la  modem  times  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  Lord  Adair,  to  say  nothing  of  tlio 
dozen  witnesses  to  Mrs.  Guppy's  descent  through  the  ceiling  of  a 
closed  and  darkened  room,  has  a  valid  claim  on  our  belief,  how* 
are  wo  to  stop  short  of  accepting,  on  the  like  teetimoiiy,  aU  tho 
marvels  and  extravagances  of  Witchcmft  t  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  put  these  witnesses  out  of  conrt,  as  rendered  untrustworthy  by 
their  '•  prepossession,"  what  credit  can  we  attach  to  tlio  testimony 
of  any  individuals  or  bodies  dominated  by  a  stri^ug  ruhg'iouei 
•*  preposeessioQ ; "  that  testimony  having  neither  been  recorded 
at  the  time,  nor  subjected  to  the  test  of  judicial  exajuiuation  ? 

Though  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  "prepossession?"  as  Id«a- 
tional  states,  there  are  very  few  in  which  tho  Emotions  da  not 
take  a  share ;  and  how  strongly  the  iofluoncc  of  thoRo  may  pervert 
tho  representations  of  actual  facts,  wo  host  sec  iu  that  rarly  stage 
of  maoy  forms  of  Monomania,  in  which  thcro  are  aa  yet  no  fixed 
ddusions,  but  the  occurroucea  of  daily  Ufe  are  wrongly  interpreted 
by  the  emotional  colouring  they  receive.  But  we  may  n*cognize 
the  same  inflneuce  iu  matters  which  are  constantly  passing  imder 
our  observation  ;  and  a  bettor  Uhistratiuu  of  it  could  scarcely  bo 
found  than  in  the  following  circumstance,  mentioned  to  me  oa 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  distinguished  phy- 
Bioian : — The  head  of  a  family  liaviug  been  struck  down  by  serious 
iOness,  this  physician  was  called  in  to  consult  with  the  ordinary 
medical  attendant;  and  after  examining  the  patient  and  conferring 
1%'ith  his  colleague,  he  went  into  the  sitting-room  where  tho 
family  were  waiting  iu  aiiicJous  expoctatiou  for  his  judgment 
on  the  case.  This  he  delivered  in  tlie  cautious  form  which  wise 
experience  dictated : — "  The  patient's  condition  is  vc-ry  critical, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  recover."    One  of  the 

daughters  screamed,    *'  Dr. eaya  papa  will  die  I  "    another 

cried  out.  in  a  jubilant  tone. "  Dr.  —  says  papa  will  get  well." 
If  no  explanation  had  been  given,  the  two  ladies  would  have 
reported  the  physician's  verdict  in  preciufy  opposite  Urmt,  one  being 
under  the  inflncuce  of /W,  the  other  of  hope. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  illustrative  examples,  from  recent  c*x- 
peiieaces,  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  views  taken  of  the 
game  pheuomona,  (1)  by  such  as  are  led  by  their  "  pre  possessions  ** 
at  once  to  attribute  to  "occult"  influences  what  they  eajuiot 
'Otherwise  explain,  and  (2)  by  those  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
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truned  and  organized  coram  on -aenBO,  apply  tlieniBelvee  in  the 
instance,  to  detemiinG  whether  there  be  anything  in  these  pheno- 
mena which  "  natnrnl "  agencies  are  no*  competent  to  accunut  for. 

1,  Wbeu,  in  IBol),  the  *'  Table-turuing"  epidemic  had  takou  bo  strong  a 
bold  of  tlje  public,  miud,  that  Professor  Fflrftda.y  found  bimwlf  called  ui>on 
to  explaiu   its  Buppfiftod    mysterj-,  iio  demised   a   very  simple   pieoe    of 
apparatim  for  testmp  the  fundaioenlal  question,  whether   there   iA   any 
evidence  that  the  iuOTt<Dit?nt«  of  the  tal'le  are  duo  to  untitfunij  eise  tltaa^_ 
the  miL-iOular  action  of   lii«    perioniien*  who    place  their  hands  npon  l^H 
iVnd  having-  denioustrated  by  its  means  (1)  that  the  talJe  nevrr  wenl^^ 
round   riuteas   the    "  indicator"  showed  that  hilem!    iircssiiro   had  lx»u 
exerted  in  the  directiom  of  the  movement,  whilst  (2)  it  always  did  go 
romid  when    the    "  indicator"  ahowud   that   fwcl)    lateral  piessuro   waa 
ftdeqnalely  exerted,  he  at  onre  saw  tlittt  tiwj  {diunttuieDon  was  only  anolL^, 
manifestation  of  tho  involunlary  "  idco-molor"  a«-'tiori  which  nod  beoi 
previfiualy   formulal^d,   on    other    grounds,   as  a  definite   Physiologic 
prineiiJo;  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  not  tbo  least  evidence  erf 
other  agency.     Yet  it  is  still  asserted  that  the  \'alidity  of  Faraday's  teat' 
is  completely  disproved  by  the  ijonviction  of  tiic  performers  i,hat  they  do 
not  exert  any  such  agency;  nil  that  this  proves  Ik'iuj?  thai,  they  are  m~ 
amseioua  of  such  cxeitiun — which,  to  the  phyMiologist,  affords  no  proi 
whatevur  that  they  an»  not  iiiakin^'  it. 

2.  So  n(OLinFroft»iHurMChevrcuI  ami  Hiol,  uiufltcntofnxperimentalacienc 
woithy  to  be  placed  in  the  some  rani:  with  Faraday,  had  been  iircvious" 
appljnng  tho  aarae  principles   and  methods  to   tnc    systeniafit;   inve*^ 
tigatton  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Divining  rod  and  the  f»eillatioi!S  of 
BoaiJended  buttons ;  the  former  of  which  wore  snpposod  to  depend  up 
some ''  occult "  po^TOr  oo  the  part  of  tho  performer,  wbiUt  the  latter  woi 
attributed  to  an    hypotheticiii   "udylic"    force.     And  they  oonclusivyl 
l)roved  that    in    Ixitn  cases   the  results  are  brought  alwiut  (a.H  in  tabl 
turning)  by  the  inTolnntary  action  of  mental  expectancy  on  the  miiscl 
of  tho  performer  ;  tho  phenonu^na  either  not  oocurring  at  all,  or  having  n« 
i*OQetJU)cy  wliatevor,  wtu^n  hencitliiT  knowH  nor  guesauH  what  to  expect.^' 
The  foUowiiig  iiwiaiico  (>f  tlieanjilii'Ation  to  the  phenomena  of  tho  Divining 
rod.  of  tho  Very  simple  test  of  dasiwj  the.  eifrjr,  haa  lately  been  sont  mo  1)]^H 
an  American  friend,  who  was  ai>parL'MlIy  imawar'**  of  its  fonner  applir^^H 
tioD  by  ChevTenl  and  Biot.    "  An  aged  clerg_\nQ(iii  of  thwmigh  intogi-iT.y;^B 
bos  for  many  venrs  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  beliig  specially  sJiilled  in  th^^^ 
tinding  of    places  to    dig  wcHa   by  uoaus  of  the   'divining   rod/     Ilia 
imt.e  lias  spread  far;  nnd  thn  a*xs>unta  that  are  given  by  lum,  and  of  him, 
mu^t  1»  to  thoHO  who  plac*?  an  implicit  mliamv  nn  hnniiui  l(%timi>ny  over- 
whelmingly cuiiviiiciug.     lie  coubenCud  to  aLlow  niu  to  expiiriment  with., 
bini,  and  I  found  that  only  a  faw  momeutH  wvn:  re(|uired  to  prov«  tlis 
hi!i  fancied  gift  was  a  delusion.     In  his  own  yard  there  was  known  Ui  I 
a  stream  of  water  numing  a  few  feet  below  the  i<urface,  through  a  ems 
pipe.     As  he  marched  over  and  u«ar  this,  the  rod  cootinaally  pcunt 
etruogly  downwards,  luid  »e%'enU  times  tnrued  clear  over.     These  places 
marked,  and  then  blindtdlded  him,  iind  marched  him  about  until  he  knci 
not  whvre  be  was,  taking  him  over  the  aaiao  ground  over  and  over  again  i 
nnd  although  the  ro<j  went  dowu  a  number  of  times,  it  did  not  once  potn 
to  or  untr  thr  jtiact*  indimttd.'' 

y.  About  twenty-live  years  ago,  when  the  old  phenomena  of  the  oscilli 
tiona  of  susjieiided  buttons,  iJevelo]:)ed  hy  Dr.  II.  Mayo  into  a  pwndo-scien-, 
lific  theory  of  Od-force,  were  strongly  exciting  publ'it;  attention,  a  medical' 
friend  of  grwat  intelligence,  then  residing  in  the  south  of  France,  wrote  mfl 
long  letter*  giving  the  result*  of  his  sUi- prising  experiences,  and  asking  what 
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I  regarded  as  tbeir  mtiotmle.  My  i-oply  wiw  siiii|ily. — '•  Shut  yoiip  eyea,  and 
let  some  one  else  oht^rre  the  o«fiIliitiotifl."  In  ii  «hort  tiui«  I  liwiriJ  from 
him  ft^in.  fe)  the  effect  thnt  his  re-investi^tjoii  of  the  muttt-r  under  this 
conditiDii  had  natiwlii-tl  him  tJiut  therttwfts  no  otliw  nffoncy  conoemed  than 
his  own  iiivolmiliiry  muMriilar  niovemeut,  directed  by  hJH  mental  trfitctaactf 
of  the  ivs-ults  which  ivotihi  rnsne. 

la  the  foregoing  <'iu4mh,  tlie  horiRHl  beliefs  of  tlie  agents  tliemselvcs 
brought  about  the  ntaulls ;  in  tho  foltowin^r,  tliew  lielitifs  vrviv  titketi  up  l>y 
the  witnej«Hes  »  the  pfrforinanoi*  of  othere,  in  bihI^  uf  ull  crtmnKiu-tseiifle 
probability  to  the  ci>ntn«y,  under  tlw  iutlueufio  of  tbt-Jr  own  strong  "  pre- 
pOB8eiittion»." 

A.  At  a  Spiritualistic  fiance  at  which  I  was  prceent,  at  no  early  stago 
of  the  present  epidemic,  the  "  inedium  "  preswed  down  one  sitlo  of  it  large 
Ion  tftbte  siipjxjrted  on  a  pedestal  spriJigiug  from  thitee  spreading  feet,  aud 
left  it  renting  ou  uuly  two  oi  lia  feet,  with  itd  surface  at  an  angle  of  about 
4i>'^.  naviug  bet-ri  adiuittud  to  this  sennce  under  a  prunilsc  of  non-inter- 
ferooce,  I  waited  until  it«  couclusiou  j  aJid  tlien,  golntr  over  to  fhe  table, 
Ml  it  up  ami  irfi  it  in  tfi<  tumr  piisitiou.  For  I  Ii;k1  niiservpd,  when  tills 
wns  done  by  the  '•  irw^dium,"'  that  the  ed"ge  of  the  I -road  claw  of  each 
foot,  and  tbo  *dgo  i>l'  its  caattir,  bnre  on  the  gmuiul  together,  ho  an  to 
afford  a  base  which,  tltoiigb  iiani^w,wa.-»  nufficit^nt  fin-  thu  tabic  to  rest  on, 
its  weight  liappf-iiing  to  bo  baloueed  when  thus  tilti-d  half  over.  Several 
persons  of  great  genend  intelligence  who  wvn-  pn-serit  at  thjii  nouire 
(^fr.  Robert  Chamber*  among  the  rest),  asRHiTe*)  me  tlj;tl  if  it  had  not  beeu 
Urr  my  exposure  of  this  trick,  they  shonid  have  r^iie  away  in  the  l»elief 
chat  the  table  was  siuitainerl  by  "  spiritual  "  inlliieitRe,  as  in  no  other  way 
could  they  suppose  it  to  have  kept  its  position  againfit  the  force  of  gravity. 

5.  So  strtmg  was  the  impreitflion  niaiJe  by  the  rope-tying  and  other 
perfoncaaccs  of  the  Davenport  Bii>thers,  aliout  twenty  yoara  ago,  upoti 
those  who  were  already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  their  ''spiritualistic" 
daims,  that  I  was  pressed  by  men  of  diattitguislied  pusttioii  to  beenme  a 
member  uf  a  Committee  for  their  "  scietitilic"  investigatioD.  Uaving  a 
strong  prepoMesBion,  however,  in  favour  of  the  Cfimmon-sonao  \new  that 
iJieae  porformanoes  were  but  the  tricks  of  not  very  clever  jugglers,  and 
leanuiig  that  this  imjuiry  was  to  take  plnc«  in  a.  durkeiicd  ntcmi,  uiid  that 
tbo  minnbcrs  of  the  cnmmittee  nm^t  form  a  circle  with  joined  hands,  I  at 
once  declined  to  have  anj-thing  to  do  with  it;  oji  the  ground  tlial,  to 
exclude  the  a^t  of  the  eyes  auti  LamLs,  which  the  ix'lcutjiic  investigator 
uses  as  his  chief  inslmmeiil-st'l'  a-seui-ch,  was  tu  render  tiiu  innuirj'  utterly 
iiugaton'.  Xow  that  Ihe  tricks  tji  the  Daveujiort  Krutliens  have  been  not 
merely  uuitated  but  puipassed  by  Messia.  Cooke  and  Mtwkelyue,  IsupjtOt^ 
that  no  truly  **ratiouiu"  person  would  ajipettl  to  them  a»  evidenoeof 
*'8pintual"  agency. 

0.  During  the  Meetiligof  Uiu  British  Associatiouat  Belfast  in  1^71,  a  lady- 
mediom  of  gn-at  repute  held  Hpjrituallstic  ff'tmcet.  at  which  she  distributed 
tlowfta,  affirmed  to  have  licen  brought  to  her  theu  autl  there  by  tbo  spirits, 
fre«h  hi?m  the  garden,  uith  the  dew  of  heaven  upon  thetu.  An  tbcrv  wa« 
nothing  more  iu  this  [wrforujance  than  is  done  every  d«y  by  an  ordiuarj' 
conjnror,  only  the  coulideuca  entertoineil  in  the  good  laitb  of  the  medium 
could  justify  a  belief  in  tbo  "spiritual  "  traasfjort  of  the  Howers ;  but  this 
belief,  aided  by  the  general  " i>re]JO«*e«aion,"  had  boon  im|Jicitlj  accepted 
by  many  of  tlie  witnesses  on  (nich  oixasitms.  An  inquisitive  young  gentle- 
tnan,  however,  wlio  was  staying  in  the  same  hoiifte,  and  did  not  share  in 
ihia  confidence,  f<^imd  a  lKii*i'u-tull  of  these  tiowers  [hollyhocks)  io  a  gaiTet, 
with  a  ileciiTiter  <ji  water  beside  it;  and  Htnringly  susitf-cting  that  they  luul 
fce*n  stored  there  with  a  view  to  dislribudon  at  the  tMnee.  anil  that  the 
dew  would  he  snjiplii-d,  when  wanted,  from  the  dwwiter,  bo  ooiiveyud  into 
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tbe  water  a  cJieimf«l  substance  (forrocyauMe  of  potwuiiiin),  in  quantity  »9 
stnalJ  as  not  Ut  tiu/v  it,  aii<I  yet  to  ho  ilifttiijctly  reco^iiiznUi)  b,v  (be 
proper  tent.  Uu  tbe  6ul)M.'qiieut  8|jp1icntiou  uf  this  test  (a  per*$alt  of  iron) 
to  tJie  llirtv-frs  tlii^trilnite!.!  l>y  Hie  "luediuni,"  tliey  were  found  to  ;fivu 
/VtiMidN  blue. — This  ifi  no  piuit;  of  bcArriay,  but  a  fttaleiuetit  which  I  have 
in  the  hand  of  thn  gfritleiuati  hiiriM-lf^  with  penrtission  to  maki*  it  |)ubt!c. 

But  every  foma  of  "  prepowrgsion "  has  an  invohmtaiy  aud 
UDSuepected  action  in  modifying  the  uieniorial  traces  of  past 
ovonte,  evfn  when  they  were  originally  rightly  apprehended.  A 
}p-adual  change  in  our  own  mode  of  viewing  them  will  brinj^ 
us  to  the  conviction  that  we  always  so  viewed  them ;  an 
we  recently  saw  in  the  erroneotiB  account  which  Karl  KuebcU 
gave  of  his  action  as  Foreign  Secretary  iu  the  ucgotiationB 
which  preceded  the  Crimean  war.  His  Bubsequently-acquired 
perception  of  what  he  should  have  done  at  a  particular  juuc- 
titrc,  wrought  him  up  to  the  honest  belief  that  ho  really  did  it. 
To  few  persons  of  experience  in  life  Iios  it  not  hapjieued  to 
find  their  distinct  impressiouB  of  past  events  in  striking  di&- 
accordance  with  some  contcmporaiy  narrative,  as  perhaps  given 
in  a  letter  of  their  own.  An  able  lawyer  told  mo  not  long  since 
that  he  hail  had  occasion  to  look  into  a  deed  which  ho  had  not 
opened  for  twenty  years,  but  which  he  could  Iiave  sworn  to  con- 
tain certain  clauses;  and  to  hiK  utter  astoninhment,  the  clauses 
were  not  to  be  found  in  it.  His  habitual  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  the  deed  had  constnicted  what  answered  to  the  actual  memo- 
rial trace. 

Now  this  constnictive  process  becomes  peculiarly  obvious,  in 
a  comparison  of  narratives  given  by  the  believers  iu  Hcsmeriam, 
Spiritualism,  and  mniilar  "occult"  agencies,  when  there  has  been 
time  for  the  buildiug-up  of  the  edifice, — mth  contemporary-  records 
of  the  eveuts.  made  perhaps  by  the  very  narratoi-s  themselves. 
Everj-tliing  which  teTids  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  occult  influence, 
ifl  exaggerated  or  distorted;  everything  wliich  would  help  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  is  quietly  (no  duubt  quite  unintentionally)  dropped 
out.  And  coiiviotiouB  thus  come  to  be  honestly  ontertaiiied,  which  | 
are  in  complete  disiiccordance  with  tlie  original  facte.  This  bo  urea  i 
of  fallaoy  was  s|ieciaUy  noticed  by  Uacou  : —  ^H 

"  When  the  mind  ia  once  pleased  with  ccrtjiin  thinj?!*,  it  draws  all  others 
to  consent,  and  go  aloiig  with  theui ;  and  thouj^h  the  power  and  number 
of  instance*  that  make  for  the  (.■oiitrarj",  arc  greater,  yet  it  either  attends 
not  to  (hem,  or  ileajnw^s  them,  or  else  removes  theai  by  a  diotiitctioa,  with 
a  Btmng  ami  pei-nioioiw  prejudice  to  luaintnin  the  autlwrity  of  the  fir»t 
choice  unviolated.  And  hente  in  most  cases  of  SuperBtition,  ait  of  Astro- 
logy, Dreams,  Omens,  Judgniejits,  icv^  fhrnae  who  find  pleawiire  in  such  kind 
of  vanities  a/icav*  ohAnre  where  the  enwf  aiuurer#,  hit  slight  and  [tan  iy  M< 
inaiancet  lehere  it/ails,  trhich  are  much  the  more  nwneraue" — Novf  m  Dboakon. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  tliis  constructive  process  will  build  np 
a  completely  ideal  representation  of  a  persouahty  (with  or  without 
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«  nuclmiB  of  reulily),  which  Hhall  g;uii  implu-il  acreptauce  among  a 
■whole  people,  aud  be  currently  accepted  by  the  world  ai  large,  we 
have  a  "pregnant  instance"  in  the  William  Tell  tradition.  For 
the  progrcMivo  narro^^'ing-dowii  of  his  claiinft.  which  has  resulted 
frotu  the  complete  discordance  betweeu  the  actions  traditionally 
attributed  to  him  and  trustworthy  contemporary  history,  leaves 
even  his  personality  questionable ;  wbilo  the  tuming-up  of  the 
apple-story  in  Icelandic  sagas  and  Hindoo  myths,  seems  to  put  it 
beyoud  dunbt  that  this,  at  any  rate,  is  drawn  from  far  older 
sources.  The  reality  of  this  process  of  gradual  accretion  and 
mo^Gcation,  in  accordance  with  cuiTont  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
character  uf  an  individual  or  the  bearing  of  au  evcut,  cannot  now 
be  doubted  by  any  philosophic  student  of  history.  And  the 
degree  iu  which  such  couetmctious  involve  aseriptiuns  of  euper- 
uatnral  power,  cou  be  shown  Iu  many  instaucee  to  depend  upon 
the  prevalc'ut  uoiiuiis  entertained  &9  to  what  the  individual  might 
be  expected  to  do. 

Ko  figure  is  more  proiuiueut  ui  the  early  ecelesiiutical  history  of 
Scotland,  tlian  that  of  St.  Coluuiba,  "the  Apostle  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish,"  in  the  sixth  century.  Having  left  Ireland,  bis  native 
country,  iliri^ugh  having  by  \m  fearless  indepondenco  heeti  brought 
into  colhsiun  with  its  civil  powers,  and  been  oxoommunicatod  by 
its  Onircli-Ayiiodtt,  he  migrated  to  Scotland  hi  the  year  503,  and 
moquircd  by  royal  donation  the  island  of  lona,  which  was  a 
peculiarly  favourable  centre  for  his  evangelizing  labours,  carried 
on  for  more  tiian  thirty  years  among  the  Picts  and  Scota,  and  also 
among  the  uorthetu  Irish.  No  fewer  than  thirty-two  separate 
religious  foundations  among  the  Scots,  twenty-one  among  the 
Picts,  and  thirty-seven  among  the  Irish,  many  of  which  occupied 
conspicuous  plocoa  in  the  monastic  history  of  the  earlier  middle- 
ages,  seem  to  hdve  been  planted  by  liimself  or  his  immediate 
disciples;  the  most  celebrated  of  all  these  being  the  College  of  the 
CiUdecs  at  lona,  which  kept  alive  the  flame  of  learning  during  a 
prolonged  period  of  general  ignorance  and  saporatition,  and 
became  a  centre  of  reUgious  influence,  which  extended  far  beyond 
the  range  of  its  founder's  personal  labours,  and  caused  his  memory 
to  be  held  hi  the  deepest  veneration  for  oenturiea  afterwards. 
The  point  on  wliich  I  here  desire  to  lay  stress,  is  iJie  contiuuitt/  of 
hiaUfr^.  as  trustworthy  as  any  such  history  can  be;  the  incidents 
of  St.  Columba's  hfe  haWiig  been  originally  recorded  in  the  con- 
temporary fasU  of  his  religious  foundation,  and  transmitted  m 
uubroken  succesMou  to  Abbot  Adamuan.  who  first  compiled  a 
complete  Mia  of  hut  great  predecessor,  of  which  there  still  exista 
a  manuscript  copy,  whose  authenticity  there  is  uo  reason  to  dunbt, 
which  dates  buck  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  not 
■  much  more  than  one  hundied  yeare  after  St.  Columba's  death. 
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Now,  Adamnan's  Vita  credits  its  subject  with  the  poesession  of 
every  kind  of  miraculous  power.  The  saint  prophesied  events  of 
all  kiuds,  trivial  as  well  as  grave,  from  battles  aud  violent  deaths, 
down  to  the  spilUng  of  an  iukhom,  the  falling  of  a  book,  the 
omission  of  a  single  letter  from  a  writing,  and  the  arrival  of  gHests 
at  the  monastery.  He  cured  numbers  of  people  afflicted  with 
inveterate  diseases,  accorded  safety  to  storm-tossed  vessels,  him- 
self walked  across  the  sea  to  his  island  home,  drove  demons  out 
of  milk-pails,  outwitted  sorcerei-s,  and  gave  supernatural  powers 
to  domestic  implements.  Like  other  saints,  he  had  his  visions  of 
angels  and  apparitions  of  heavenly  light,  which  comforted  and 
encouraged  him  at  many  a  trying  juncture, — ^lasting,  on  one 
occasion,  for  three  days  and  nights. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  St. 
Columba  was  one  of  those  men  of  extraordinary  energy  of  cha- 
racter and  earnest  religious  nature,  who  have  the  power  of 
strongly  impressing  most  of  those  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact,  moulding  their  'n'ills  and  awakening  their  religious 
sympathies,  so  as  to  acquire  a  wonderful  influence  over  them; 
this  being  aided  by  the  commanding  personal  "presence"  he  is 
recorded  to  have  possessed.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
themselves  the  subjects  of  what  they  regarded  as  "  supematuraJ^ 
power,  they  should  attribute  to  him  the  exercise  of  the  same 
power  in  other  wave.  In  fact,  to  their  unscientific  minds  it 
seemed  quite  "  natural"  that  he  should  so  exert  it ;  its  possession 
being,  in  their  behef,  a  normal  attribute  of  his  saintship.  That 
he  himself  believed  in  his  gifts,  and  that  many  wonders  were 
actually  worked  by  the  concurrent  action  of  his  own  faith  in  him- 
self and  his  followers'  faith  in  him,  "will  not  seem  unhkely  to  any 
one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  action  of  mental  states  upon 
the  bodily  organism.  And  that  round  a  nucleus  of  truth  there 
should  have  gathered  a  large  accretion  of  error,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mental  preconception  whose  modus  operandi  I  have 
endeav-om-ed  to  elucidate,  is  accordant  with  the  teachings  of  our 
owTi  recent  experience,  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Dr.  Newton  and 
the  Zouave  Jacob.  In  these  and  similar  phenomena,  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  possession  of  the  power  on  the  part  of  the 
healer  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  excitement  of  tlie  faith  of 
those  operated  on  ;  and  the  healer  recognizes,  by  a  kind  of  intui- 
tion, the  existence  of  that  faith  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Do  not 
several  phrases  in  the  Gospel  narratives  point  to  the  same  rela- 
tions as  existing  between  Jesus  and  tlie  sufferers  who  sought  his 
aid  t  The  cure  is  constantly  attributed  to  the  "  faith "  of  the 
patient ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  did  not 
do  many  mighty  works  in  his  own  country  "  because  of  their  un- 
belief,"— the  very   condition  which,  if  these  mighty  works  had 
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boeu  pvrrorined  by  liw  own  will  alone,  wunld  b»vo  boon  Htipposed 
to  call  iortb  its  y:iurtinii.  but  wliich  in  jK-rfectly  ciit'o  nil  able  to 
our  uwQ  exp^nuticc'Ciftbewcudt-'iii  L>rmeKui(.'risiii.  Kpiritualium,  &c. 
So  Paiil  iH  K[>okvii  of  as  '"  st^'adfitstly  bylmUling"  the  cripple  at 
Lystra.  "aiul  Btoiiig  tbat  \\.v  had  lailli  k'  be  liuult^d/' 

Tfao  potency  of  iuflueucee  of  the  oppodtc  kind  upon  iniiidH  prc> 

dispuetjd  to  thtfm.  ajul  tbi-ough  their  Tnimls  iipoji  llu'ir  bodieB,  is 

fihown  in  tbu  "'Obfali  prarticeB"  hIIII  lingering  among  the  negroes 

of  the  W©Bt  India  colonies,  in  spite  of  most  stringent  legielatiou. 

A  slow  pining  away,  ending  in  deatb.  has  been  the  not  unfreiiuont 

result  of  the  fixed  beliel".  on  the  part  of  the  ■victim,  tliat  '•  Obi"  lias 

been  put  upon  him  by  some  old  man  or  old  woman  roputedto 

posBCHB  the  injnriouti  power ;  and  I  Rce  no  n-a^on  to  doubt  that 

the  Obi  men  or  women  were  firm  believers  in  the  oeeult  power 

attributed  to  (hem. 

Every  Medical   man   of  largo   expi^rionRO  ih  well   aware  how 
Btrongly  the  patient'n  nndoubting  faith  in  the  clficaey  of  a  par- 
■tieular  remedy  or  modo  of  treatment  aamsti*  its  action  ;  and  where 
the  dot^tor  ia  himself  aniniatod  by  such  a  faifh,  he  ha*  the  moro 
power  of  exciting  it  in  others.    A  fiiDiple  prediction,  without  any 
remedial  mea&urv,  will  ttometimeu  work  its  own  fulfilment.     Thus, 
Sir  Jamep  Paget  tell*i  of  a  case  in  wbich  he  strongly  ittipi-enned  a 
woman  having  a  slnggiftli.  non-malignaut  tumour  in  the  breaet, 
that  thia  tumour  would  disperee  ivitbin  a  month  or  8i\  weeks;  and 
K)  it  di<L     Uc  percei\-fd  tbo  jintient's  nature  to  be  one  on  which 
the  asBuraiioo  would  act  favourably,  and  no  one  could  more  ear- 
nestly and  effectively  enforce  it. — On  the  other  hand,  a  fixed  belief 
on  the  ])art  uf  the  patient  that  a  mortal  dJReaae  has  seized  upon 
the  frame,  or  that  a  particular  operation  or  Bystem  of  treatment 
will  pro\-e  nnsuccemful,  seems  in  numerotia  iuBtauces  to  have  been 
the  real  occaaittn  of  the  fatal  r»-Hn!r. 

Slany  of  the  Bo-cal!ed  "  inimeles "'  of  tbe  llomish  Church,  mch 
u  that  of  tbo  "  Holy  Thorn  "  (nurrated  in  the  History  of  the  Port 
Royalifitfl)  which  stocMl  the  toBt  of  ilic  moHt  rigid  contemporarj' 
inqniry,  carried  on  at  tlic  prompting  of  a  hostile  ecclcsiaHtical 
party,  iieem  to  mc  fully  explicable  on  the  liUo  principle  of  the 
Slion  of  Btrongly  excited  "  faith  "  in  pi-^tduciiig  bodily  change, 
lether  beneficial  or  injiiriouH;  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  tliis 
strong  excitement  wa«  called  forth  by  religions  influoncee,  wbich 
in  all  ages  have  be«n  more  potent  in  arousitig  it  than  influenees 
of  «Jiy  other  kind.  give«  the  leost  colour  to  tbe  assumption  of  thtir 
supernatural  character.'        •    ■"^' 

I  might  draw  many  other  iniiirtrationH  from  the  livea  of  the 
Saints  of  \-arious  periods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aa  chr-j- 
iiicled  by  their  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  speak  of  themselve* 
as  eye-witneMCB  of  tho  maiTels  they  relate:  thus,  the  "levitation 
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of  the  human  body" — i.e.,  the  rising  from  the  ground,  and  the 
nsmainujg  unsupported  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
— is  one  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Francis  d'AasiBi.  But  it 
will  be  enough  for  mc  to  refer  to  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  ablest 
i'cclcsiaatical  historians  in  the  Euglish  Church  have  confessed 
their  inability  to  see  on  what  grounds — so  far  as  extenml  evidence  is 
concerned — we  are  to  reject  these,  if  the  testimony  of  the  Biblical 
iiarratiTcs  is  to  bo  accepted  as  vahd  evidence  of  the  supernatural 
occurrences  they  relate. 

But  the  most  remarkable  example  I  have  met  with  in  recent 
times  of  the  "survival"  in  a  whole  community  of  ancient  modes 
of  thought  on  these  subjects  (the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
term  "  superstition"),  has  been  very  recently  made  pubhc  by  a 
German  writer,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  population  of  a 
corner  of  Eastern  Austria,  termed  the  Bukowhia,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  Jews,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Sect  of  the 
Chaasidira,  who  are  ruled  by  "  Saints  "  or  "  Just  Ones."  "  These 
saints,"  says  their  delineator,  '*  are  sly  impostors,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fanaticism,  superstition,  and  blind  ignorance  of 
the  Chassidim  in  the  most  barefaced  manner.  They  heal  the 
sick  by  pronouncing  magic  words,  drive  out  devils,  gain  law- 
suits, and  their  curse  is  supposed  to  kill  whole  families,  or  at  least 
to  reduce  them  to  beggary.  Between  the  '  saint'  and  '  God'  there 
is  no  mediator,  for  he  holds  personal  intercourse  with  the  Father 
of  all,  and  his  words  are^w-aclee.  Woe  to  those  who  should 
venture  to  dispute  thes^^puracles  in  the  presence  of  these 
unreasonable  fanatics  !  ^Sia  *^6  ready  to  die  for  their  supersti- 
tions, and  to  kill  those  who  dispute  them."* 

Now  I  fail  to  see  what  stronger  external  evidence  there  is  of 
any  of  the  supernatural  occurrences  .ghronicled  in  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  tlian  that  wluch  is  afforded  b|yii|ie  assured  conviction  of 
this  Jewish  community  as  to  what  is  taking  pBRPat  the  present 
time  under  their  own  eyes.  And  assuming,  as  I  suppose  most  of 
us  should  be  ready  to  do,  that  the  testimony  to  these  contem- 
porary wonders  would  break  down  under  the  rigorous  test  of  a 
searching  examination,  I  ask  whether  we  are  not  equally  justified 
in  the  assumption  that  a  similar  scrutiny,  if  we  had  the  power  to 
apply  it,  would  in  like  manner  dispose  of  many  of  the  narratives 
of  old  time,  either  as  distortions  of  real  occurrences,  or  as  altogether 
legendary. 

In  regard  to  the  New  Testament  miracles  generally,  whilst 
failing  to  see  in  what  respect  the  external  testimony  in  their 
behalf  is  stronger  than  it  is  for  the  reality  of  the  miracles  attri- 
buted to  St.  Columba,  I  limit  myself  at  present  to  the  following 
questions : — 

*  £.  Riliui,  in  Frattr'a  Mayaiine  for  Docembor,  187S. 
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Firet,  Wlipther  thr  *'minu-l<'fl  i>f  healing'*  may  not  liavo  lm*I  » 
foiiixifttioii  of  rcHlitv  ill  '■  imtiinil"  agencies  perfectly  well  kiiuwti 
to  mi(;!i  a«  have  scientifically  Btmlied  the  action  of  the  mind  upon 
the  body.  In  regard  to  one  form  of  these  swpponed  miracles — the 
casting  out  of  devils — I  suppose  that  I  need  not  in  these  days 
nddiice  any  nrgiiment  to  disprove  the  old  notion  of  •*  demoniacal 
poRReflflion,"  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  *mch  "  posses- 
sion "  in  the  case  of  lunatics,  epileptics:,  <Sc.,  atid  the  belief  in  the 
powers  of  "exorcists"  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  still  as  prevalent  among 
Kastcm.  nations  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  C^mst.  And  I  suppose, 
too,  that  *tince  travellere  have  fmind  ihnt  the  Pool  of  Betlu'sda  is 
fed  by  an  Jutermitteiit  spring,  few  now  eorioiisly  believe  in  the 
occasional  appearance  of  au  "aiigel"  who  moved  its  water;  or  in 
the  cnre  of  tlie  first  among  the  expedaut  welt  who  gxtt  himself 
placed  iif  it.  by  any  iillier  agency  than  his  "  faith"  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  means.  I  simply  claim  tliti  right  to  a  more  extended 
application  of  the  same  critical  method. 

Secondly.  Whether  we  have  not  a  similar  right  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  study  of  llie  Gospel  nurratives,  the  same  principltH 
of  criticism  a*?  giiidwJ  the  early  Fathers  in  their  construction  «f 
the  Canon,  with  all  tho  eiili^hteniiienl  whiuh  we  dorivo  from  the 
Bubscqnent  history  of  Christianityj  aided  l>y  that  of  other  forms  of 
religions  belief.  The  early  Clirietiaii  Fathers  were  troubled  with 
no  donVits  as  to  the  reality  of  miraclcB  in  themselves;  and  they 
testified  to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  casting  out  of  devils,  and 
oven  the  raising  of  the  dead,  as  well-known  facts  of  tlieir  own 
time.  Hnt  they  rejected  some  current  narratives  of  the  miraeuloiw 
which  they  did  not  regard  as  adequately  awthentioated,  and 
others  as  considering  them  puerile.  Looking  at  it  not  only  as  o'.!r 
right,  hilt  as  onr  duty,  to  bring  the  higher  critical  enlightenment 
of  the  present  day  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  the  Gospel  records. 
1  ask  whether  both  past  and  contemporary  historj-  do  not  afford 
anch  a  body  of  e%'idence  of  a  prevah-nt  tendency  to  exaggeration 
and  distortion,  in  the  repreaentalion  of  actual  occurrences  in  which 
"  supernatural"  flgencies  arc  supposed  to  have  been  concerned,  an 
entitles  us,  without  attempting  any  detailed  analysis,  to  believe 
that  if  we  could  know  tchat  rttilhi  did  hopycu,  it  would  often  prove 
to  be  something  very  different  from  what  is  narrated. 

By  Biich  a  general  admissdon,  we  may  remove  the  serions  diffi- 
culties to  which  I  alluded  at  the  outset — difKcnlties  which  must,  I 
think,  have  been  present  tn  the  mind  of  Locke,  when  lie  recorded, 
in  the  Oommon-place  Book  pnblished  by  Lord  King,  the  remark- 
able aphorism  that  "the  doctrine  proves  the  miracles,  i^her  than 
the  mfracleethe  doctrine."  ^ 

W.  B.  Carpenter. 
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/  m'gli  tnmme  that  triJrn 
Thei  haddr  y-toughl  leinlri ; 
Ihreha  talt  IHal  thri  Mif 
llirt  longt  tnu  lemprrd  to  If/t, 
Jtnerr  than  lo  at*  HMk, 
It  tfiard  if  Itirt  tpniit." — 

ThB  ViBlOS  OF  PlBRS  Plouohhul 


THE  most  illuatriouH  li\'ing  theologian  of  the  Roman  Church, 
Dr.  Newman,  iu  one  of  his  brilliant  pleas  in  defence  of  the 
communion  which  has  shown  such  little  capacity  for  utilizing  his 
great  powers,  rejoins  aptly  and  forcibly  to  tJie  popular  objectioii 
brought  by  Protestants  against  the  Latin  system,  that  it  tolerates 
much  superstitioiiB  materialism  witliiu  its  pale — that,  after  all,  the 
Christian  reUgion  is  intended,  not  for  a  select  few  of  profound 
intellect  and  wide  culture,  but  for  the  masses  of  the  dull  and 
ilUterate  alike ;  that  the  reUgion  of  the  vulgar  will  always  have 
an  element  of  coarseness  and  grossness  in  it;  and  that  to  refuse 
recognition  to  its  imperfect  form  and  expression  because  it  is  ia 
many  particulars  unlike  the  creed  of  the  educated,  would  in  fact 
be  to  cut  off  vast  numbers  from  the  only  aspect  of  Christianity 
suited  to  their  habits  and  faculties.  This  is  the  general  sub- 
stance of  his  apology;  and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  histoiy 
of  Christian  miBsions  philosophical!}',  and  especially  those  of 
meditcval  Europe,  "will  be  disposed  to  question  its  truth  and 
cogency.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  substantially  meet  the  objec- 
tion at  all,  f(ir  by  admitting  the  grave  faultiness  of  the  coarser 
cults  referred  to,  it  implies  that  thoy  should  be  regarded  by 
authority  for  e^Hls  to  be  gradually  but  steadily  restrained  and 
abated,  according  to  the  growing  powers  and  opportunities  of 
the  Church  in  fostering  a  higher  type  of  religion.  Such  facts  as 
the  exceptional  prominence  given  to  ChristmaB  in  Western  Europe 
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AS  a  Church  fesfivnl,  thonpli  its  Ktriet  rank  is  tlicologipally  Ioivlt 
than  that  of  Enatcr  ftiul  WhitsQutidf,  and  the  superiority  no- 
■coTded  to  St.  John  Baptist's  dny  over  that  of  tv^vy  Apfwtle  iwve 
SS.  Petrr  and  Vi\n\,  teanh  tho  nttonttvn  «tnd(?nt  that  the  mis- 
sionarire  Tivho  cis-iliacd  and  GhrirttinniMd  the  Tc-ntnnic  nations 
itmxiA  it  irapmcticahlo  to  uproot  the  two  great  heathen  feasts 
■which  mnrkt^d  the  mimmer  and  winter  solfitioes,  and  had  to 
content  thnmfielvoe  wth  softening  and  h.-illowing;  them  as  faras 
I  powdble.  Bnt  they  did  steadily  direct  their  efforts  to  combating 
the  powerful  tradition  which  facf^d  tli'^m  in  rivalry,  and  mnRt  be 
held  to  have  succeeded,  not  always  indeed  in  banishing  the  out- 
ward sjinbol,  but  at  leart  in  causing  its  once  heathen  meaning-  to 
be  forgotten,  of  which  we  have  a  cnicial  example  in  May-day 
«ports,  where  none  bnt  a  profeRsed  antiqnarj-  can  recognize  the 
goddess  Frigga  in  the  May  Qneen,  or  the  god  Somer  in  her 
attendant  Jack-iii-the-Greeii.  The  raetlia?val  policy,  then,  was 
opeji  war  against  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatiy,  blended  witJi 
partial  toleiance  of  minor  and  excneable  ritee,  bnt  always  in  view 
of  eniire  wippresBion  bo  eoori  aa  the  now  creed  should  havo  fairly 
ousted  ita  eider  rival. 

But  there  is  no  likeness  at  all  to  tliis  mode  of  action  in  the  mudern 
Ultramontane  Bysteiii.  For  centuries  past  in  Kitrope.  since  the 
Teutonic  knights  achieved  tlie  eonqnest  of  heathen  Pniaeia  and 
Lithuania,  there  lias  been  no  formal  reaiBtaTice  of  paganism  to' 
CliriHtianity,  tliongh  certain  wurv'ivals  of  the  ancient  cults  ling».'r 
oren  still  in  the  popular  mythology  of  several  countries.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief  competitive  form  of  belief  has  been  a  variety 
of  Christianity  which  lays  the  gi-eatest  Btrcss  on  intellectual 
apprehension  of  rehgpouB  questions,  with  the  veiy  slenderest 
reliance  on  adventitious  and  material  aids,  One  would  naturally 
expoct.  therefore,  that  v,:ith  the  vitrw  of  conciliating  tliis  formid- 
able opponent,  and  of  dra\ving  as  many  converts  as  possible  from 
ita  raiike,  care  would  be  taken  to  make  the  intellectual  side  of 
Catholicism  very  prominent,  and  to  remove  all  stum bling-b locks 
out  of  the  road ;  and  also  to  lift  and  refine  the  religion  of  the 
masees  so  far  as  is  reasoiiably  pi-acticable,  by  discreet  discourage- 
ment of  purely  material  and  nn'chmiical  obsei-vancea,  and  by 
incnlcation  of  a  reaacmable.  yet  simple,  thei'logy*.  No  one  who 
has  had  t^j  deal  with  a  South-Saxon  agricidtnral  population  here 
in  F'ngland,  for  example,  can  hope  to  bring  veiy  abstruse  prt>pohi- 
tions  in  di^-inity  down  to  their  mental  level ;  but  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  tea«;h  them  the  broad  outline*  of  faith  and  morality  in 
clear  and  impressive  fnshioa.  It  is  a  little  more  difiicult,  no 
doubt,  than  tutting  them  alone,  or  than  sujjpl.nrig  them  with  a 
mere  cmolinnal  or  fetish  creed;  but  perwverance  ie  quite  able 
to  achieve  tlie  task. 
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Yet  80  far  are  Ultramontanea  from  making  any  eflFort  of  thia 
sort,  and  endeavouring  to  give  a  dead-lift  to  popular  reli^on,  that 
their  aim  appears  to  be  the  banidiment  and  extirpation  of  intel- 
lectual belief  from  the  lay  mind  in  all  ranks  of  society  alike,  and 
to  substitute  the  coarsest  and  grossest  materialism  of  a  fetiflli 
type  for  the  creed,  not  to  say  of  St.  Paul  or  St,  Athanasius,  but 
of  Bosauet  aud  Fent-lon,  of  Montalembert  and  Darboy. 

No  reproach  is  more  frequently,  or  in  truth  more  justly,  flung 
at  the  Church  of  England  by  Roman  Catholic  con  trove  rsialists  than 
her  extremely  lux  discipline,  the  manner  iu  which  she  eitlier  volun- 
tarily and  tacitly  permits,  or  is  externally  coerced  to  tolerate, 
marked  divergences  from  even  the  least  rigid  interpretation  of 
her  formularies  which  is  honestly  tenable.  AVith  this  is  habitually 
contrasted  the  consummate  drill  of  the  Roman  obedience,  the 
celerity  and  cei-taiuty  with  which  a  theological  offender  can  be 
brought  to  account,  and  silenced  or  expelled.  Most  tiiie :  only 
the  corollary  from  the  contrast  is,  that  when  an  English  rehgiouB 
book  of  any  kind  is  proved  to  contain  serious  error,  it  commite  no 
one  but  its  writer,  who  may  be,  and  very  probably  is,  at  issue 
witli  the  uncountable  majority  of  his  communion,  and  has  no 
right  whatever  to  claim  to  be  speaking  in  its  name  ;  whereas  a 
Roman  Catholic  book  which  has  drawn  down  no  censure  from  the 
authorities,  and  is  absent  from  the  Inde.r^  comes  with  a  degree  of 
weight  exactly  proportioned  to  the  starthng  character  of  its 
contents. 

It  may  not  entitle  an  adversary  to  say,  "  This  is  the  accredited 
and  formal  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  but  it  does 
fairly  establipU  that  authority  iu  that  Church  either  sees  nothing 
to  censure  in  it,  or  is  afraid  to  provoke  resistance  and  vituperation 
by  attempting  to  impose  restraint.  At  the  veiy  least,  such  un- 
challenged publications  must  be  held  to  reflect  the  prevalent 
colour  of  religious  teaching  in  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  at  least  as 
faithfidly  as  the  books  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  do  that  of  moderate  Anghcauism,  or  those 
issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  that  of  the  boilies  which 
make  up  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  There  is  unquestionably  much 
in  these  two  catalogues  of  very  slender  literary  merit  and  th^t  i» 
goody  and  weak,  not  a  little  that  is  narrow  and  one-sided,  and  it 
is  speaking  far  ^vithin  bounds  to  say  that  the  utterances  on  matters 
of  Christian  dogma  are  often  highly  inadequate.  Xevertheleea, 
broadly  reganled.  both  one  and  the  other  are  unmistakably  whole- 
some, and  the  religion  which  they  inculcate  is  devout,  reasonable, 
and  pure,  however  impcifect  from  certain  aspects ;  and  neither 
Churchmen  nor  Nonconformists  have  any  cause  for  shame  or  alarm 
if  a  hostile  critic  should  undertake  to  review  them.  AVhetheT 
cultivated  and  temperate  Roman  Catholics  could  await  a  amilar 
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iuquin-  with  equal  cnlnineHB  is  not  for  me  to  Hay,  but  T  propoao  to 
luako  uxcerpta  from  a  vurictj'  of  piiblieations  wliifili  have  comi' 
into  my  hands,  wluch  vdW  afford  Bome  bairiR  for  an-iving  at  a  judg^ 
raeiit  c)n  that  head.     And  af=  ahnanncR  form  an  important  part  of 

I  the  vtTy  scanty  literature  diffiiflrd  tlirnngb  agricultural  France,  I 
'  will  begin  with  an  account  of  some  of  thoso  prepared  for  the  year 
187fi  by  the  religious  giiidf>fl  of  the  i^onntry. 
Let  UB  begin  with  the  "  Almanncli  dn  Pclerin '"  (Paris,  K.  Plon 
'  ftt  CHe).  After  the  Kalcndar,  there  is  a  Hiit  of  the  appointmeutB 
for  pilgrimngc-a  in  Frnnno  and  Bplgium  for  ISTii.  Of  these 
there  are  no  fewer  thn.n  a  hundred  and  twenty,  ranging  from  two 
each  in  January  and  Febmary,to  tbirty-nx  in  September.  A  few 
special  favriuritea,   Mich    an  I^onrdeH,  La  Salette,  and  Tflsondun, 

rare  repeated,  but  in  most  cases  each  shrine  has  but  one  day  in 
the  year  allotted  to  it.     Next  comes  a  narrative  of  how  Jenr* 
BampcDoy,  a  young  man  of  Kpernay.  8et  out  on  jMlgiiningt-  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Hal,  in  Belgium.     On  his  road,  two  men  accosted 
him,  and,  learning  his  errand,  stated  they  were  similarly  bound,  and 
proposed  to  join  company.    TUey  proved  to  be  well-knowni  liigh- 
waynieu.  and  Sampenoy  was  arrested  along  with  them  at  Avesnes 
as  their  accomplice,  while  on  their  part  they  declared  that.sucli 
WAS  the  fact.  Accordingly,  all  three  were  sentenced  to  be  lianged. 
and  tJie  doom  was   carried  out.     The  two   highwaymen   died 
blaspheming.  Imt  .lean  Sampenny  invoked  Our  Lady  of  Hal,  and 
tlio  bystanders  to  do  the  like,  aa  ho  was  her  pilgrim,  and 
obnt  of  the    charge  laid  against  him.     This  wae  done,  and 
when  they  believed  him  dr^d,  the  l>e  Pm/inuNs  was  raised,  and 
many  of  them  said  to  theniselviR  that  Onr  Lady   of  Hal  could 
bring  him  back  to  life  if  he  were  really  innocent.      Aa  the  crowd 
was  dispersing;  a  wealthy  and  devout  gentleman  of  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood  rodii  tip.  anil  beggfid  the  life  of  Sampenny  from  the 
L  provost-maixlial.       Being  told  that  ho  was  dead.  M.   de   Sellei- 
B  naked  for  the  body.     No  nooner  was  it  cut  down  tlian  Sampenoy 
'     knelt  and  returned    tliatiks   for  the   preserviition  of  his  life.    M. 

Ide  Selk-r  declared  that  a  lady  hid  met  hiin,  sent  him  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  bid  him  t<-ll  the  pnaoner  to  pay  liia  respects  to 
her  at  Hal.  Thus  onr  good  lyftdy  saved  her  pilgrim. 
Somewhat  later  on  a  more  recent  narrative  is  given  us.  vouched 
for  by  Father  Lansi^'lli,  a  .lesnit.  Th«  scene  was  Tannniiarivn,  in 
Madngasoar.the  date  Febninry.  1^74.  A  Sister  Athaimse.  skilled  as 
a  nnree,  was  sent  for  to  visit  the  infant  child  of  a  wealthy  Protestant 
family,  a  few  months  old,  and  dangerously  ill.  She  baptized  it, 
and  five  dtKy»  after  it  was  ver\-  much  worse.  The  akrmed  parents 
moved  into  n  house  close  by  the  eonvpnt,  and  begged  that  Sister 
Athanase  might  come  as  a  nurse.  She  did  so,  and  found  the  child 
L  at  the  point  of  death.     Ilurrj-ing  back  to  her  cell  to  procure  a 
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liniment  whicb  aho  thought  mi^ht  reotorc  the  ebbing  vital  heat, 
ahe  met  her  Superior,  llotUcr  Gouzaga.  who  gave  her  some 
LonrdcR  water,  and  bade  her  make  the  cliild  drink  it.  A  few 
dmps  restored  hiiii ;  in  a  quarter  of  au  hottr  he  could  take  the 
breoflt;  and  the  Sister,  exclnimingthntit  was  a  iiuracle  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lonrded,  deaired  the  whole  family  to  come  next  day,  and  learn 
all  about  Lourdeii  water.  Thoy  did  so,  and  the  immediate  result 
was  that  the  Protestant  lady  of  the  house  at  ouce  sent  her  two 
daugbtera  and  eight  yoimg  Hlavus  to  the  convent  school,  whUe 
the  infant  is  dedicated  to  the  Jeeult  Fathem.  A  Muiiliir  testimony 
appears  in  a  formal  document  iseued  by  the  Latui  Bijihop  of 
Authedun,  and  couiiterBigned.  by  Im  MetropuUtan,  the  Latin  Buihop 
of  Muhilev  in  RuHeia,  to  the  efiTcct  that,  being  »enuusly  ill  with  tho 
dropRy.  he  the  said  iiishop.  finding  himself  growing  much  worset 
invoked,  the  Blufieed  Virgin,  and  began  to  drink  a  few  drup* 
of  Lourdes  water  on  July  2i*  (August  G),  \%"t\,  continuing  tliis 
procesB  every  day  for  two  montlip,  ''without,  however,  neglecting 
the  retucdieH  prescribed  by  medicine,"  and  steadily  mended,  clearly 
through  tho  miTaculouB^^rtue8  of  the  water;  and  accordingly  sent 
500  fruiicB  and  bin  statement  to  the  keepers  o(  the  grotto,  with 
due  «uthentieatioii  of  Bignature,  seal,  and  eudoreement  by  the 
Metropolitan. 

Truly,  the  man-el  and  rapidity  of  this  cure  can  only  bo  paral- 
leled by  Sirs.  Nicklehy'd  suecerMfnl  eniploymeut  of  water  wluch 
may,  for  all  tluit  appears  to  the  rontrary,  have  come  from  n  holy 
weJl.  "1  had  a  cold  once."  eaid  Mrs.  Kickleby,  "I  thuik  it  waa 
in  the  year  eigbti-en  hundred  and  Heventeen  :  let  nie  nee,  four  and 
five  are  nine,  and — ^ye«,  eighter-n  hmidrt-d  and  seventeen — tliat  I 
thought  I  never  slumld  get  rid  of;  actually  and  wriuimly,  that  I 
thought  I  never  fJiould  get  rid  of.  I  was  only  cured  at  laM  by  a 
remedy  that  I  don't  know  wbother  you  ever  happened  to  ln-ar  of,  Mr. 
Pluck.  You  have  a  gallon  of  water  a«  hot  aH  you  i-an  powibly  bear  it, 
with  a  pound  of  wilt  and  sixpeuorth  of  the  finest  bran,  and  sit  with 
your  h«ad  in  it  for  twenty  minulcs  every  night  just  before  going 
to  bed  ;  at  least,  I  don't  mean  your  head — your  i'eut.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  cure — a  most  extraordinary  cure.  1  used  it  for  the  fiiBt 
time.  I  recollect,  the  day  after  Chmtinas  Day,  and  by  the  middle  of 
April  following  the  cold  was  gone.  It  seems  quite  a  miracle 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  for  1  had  it  cvor  since  the  iK-ginniug 
of  September."  At  Madura,  in  the  Kast  Indiria,  a  young  man  was 
given  over.  Katlier  llalut,  S.J«  sent  a  catocliist  to  hiiii  with  a 
statutittu  of  Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes,  and  a  fc;w  drops  of  the  miraculoua 
water,  with  orders  to  the  physicians  to  testify  to  the  patient's  stntej. 
and  U>  cease  administering  racdioine.  A  novena  was  hogiut  tho 
name  day.  The  sick  man  and  his  family  imdortook  to  have  a 
thankagiving  maes  said  in  the  event  of  recovery,  and  to  make  an 
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'ering  to  Lourdes.    On  the  ninth  day  }ie  was  quite  well  agmn, 

'fttwing  over  several  imrraUvcB  of  tlie  kiiik;  kind,  we  come  on  one 

m  which  wc  leani  that  a  sort  of  artiHciaJ  grotto  of  Loordes  has 

leen  mnde  at  Oostaker,  in  Belgium,  by  some  devotees,  who  import 

onrrles  water  and  mix  it  wilh  the  local  spring ;  and  the  cnrioiw 

ing  is  that  a  certain  Antoinette  Ileunijck,  a  woman  over  sixtj*, 

ho  had  teen  paralyBed  in  hands  and  feet  for  eouie  years,  had 

need  the  water  direct  from  Lourdea  im8UCce«8ftiUj",  but  wa*  onliroly 

mrcd  by  a  visit  to  t!ie  grotto  of  Ooetaker,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk, 

md  to  reanme  her  work  as  a  sempstross.   A  life  of  Maximin  Ciraud, 

)ne  of  the  two  witneeses  who  testified  to  the  ^-iaion  of  La  Salette, 

ho  died  March  1, 1875,  is  uej:t  given,  aud  we  urc  told  of  hLj  uoustaot 

idhesiuu  to  htti  fimt  statemout.    Nut  a  word  is  Biiid  of  his  ^uulV-buiim 

the  Cur^  d'Ars,  that  it  was  a  jmre  fabrication.     The  longest 

n  in  the  pamphlet  is  an  account  by  the  AhbC-  David  of  a  visit 

Louise  Lateau,  the  Addulonttii  of  Buiu  d'Haisue,  and  a  few 

idvertiscinent*  Uiially  cIukl*  the  content**. 

N«xt  let  on  bricSy  examine  the  '"  Ahuanach  du  Sacrij  Cuor." 

Tijs  opens   with  a  reconuneudatiou  of  thr.'  cult  of  the  Sacred 

ieari,  from  the  pen  of  Mgr.  Baudr^-,  in  which  he  mentions  tliat  it 

an  fiFHt  revealed  to  St.  Gertrude  by  8t,  John  tlie  Evungeliot, 

ad  later  tu  Margaret  Marj'  Alacoiine  by  Our  Lord  FlirnBelf,  as 

le  devotion  intended  to  rekindle  love  grown  cold  in  the  latter 

lys.    The  circumBtance  tliat  an  Independent  minister,  Thomas 

oodwiii,  Cromwell's  chapUihi.  and  inlnided   President  of  ^lag- 

ilen  College,  Oxford,  who  died  tn  I'JTH,  bud  the  start  of  Mude- 

loiselle  Alaeoquc  by  several  years,  is  not  mentioned,  though  it 

a  familiar  item  in  the  eontroversy  which  arose  in  France  and 

taly  on  the  merits  of  tho  cult.     On  this  follows  a  list  of  the 

Ddnlgences  which  have  been  conceded  by  Pius  VII.,  Oregory 

VL,  and  I'iiis  IX.;  and  the  almanac  gives  a  variety  of.matter, 

irtly  devotional  and  partly  narrative.     It  would  bo  unjust  to 

iticiKO  these  portions  severely,  because  onco  given  the  sland- 

"■point  and   nationnlity  of  their  writers,  they  are  not  essentially 

different  from  a  Methodist  or  Plymonth  liretliren  tract,  and  are 

piero  varieties  of  Uie  general  type  of  einotiuuaL  religion.    But  there 

are  somo  notes  to  Le  toade,  nevertheless.     First,  though  Lourdes 

and  Paray-le-Monial  are  respectfully  meutiuued,   they   are  kept 

B    the   background.      This  particular    almanac   is   intended  U» 

advertise  another  shrine,  that  of  Issoudnu.  and  pains  are  taken  to 

itsnure  tlie  public  that  although  it  is  verj-  nice  and  proper  to  go 

other  places  of  pilgrimage.  Issoudun  is  the  only  one  where  th« 

essed  Virgin  is  quito  certaiu  to  grant  the  pniyers  of  her  vola- 

s,  whence  slie  is  called,  in  iier  relation  to  tliat  jiarticular  sune- 

\fksry,  the  "  Patroness  of  causes  despaired  of^"  and  iustauces  are 

iTeu  of  the  success  of  apphcationis  there  when  others  have  failed. 
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There  is,  besides,  an  undesigned  coincidence  with  Bishop  Berkeley, 
in  that  under  the  head  "  Conscila  h  Suivre,"  following  imme- 
diately on  a  Khort.  homily,  we  have  a  pufiF  of  certain  tar-capsules 
and  tar-water,  followed  by  another  of  Liebig's  Extract,  which 
read  rather  curiously  in  the  midet  of  the  pious  matter  wherein 
they  are  embedded.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  not  a  very 
remarkable  publication.  More  striking  is  the  "  Almanach  des 
Amis  de  N.  S.  P.  le  Pape  et  de  I'EgHse  Catholique"  (Paria,  C.  J. 
Grand).     Here  is  the  fii-et  flower  which  merits  culling : — 

"  The  English  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Malta,  a  Protestant,  has  giveu 
a  dinner  of  fifty-futu-  covers  in  honour  of  the  new  Bishop  of  Malta.  After 
a  toast  to  tlie  Queen  of  England,  the  Governor  also  pnji>osed  the  following 
toast:  '  r  drink  to  the  health  of  that  great  and  incomparable  man  who, 
though  stripped  of  all,  is  yet  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth — 
ivJ'iiie  IX. J  His  words  go  round  the  world;  his  constancy  and  firnmesB 
are  admired  by  all.  I  have  myself  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  tt»  an 
audience  with  him.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  struck  with  veneration 
and  admiration  in  presence  of  that  sovereign  and  holy  Pontiff,  the  greatest 
man  on  earth.'  These  words,  with  which  the  guests  were  extremdy 
struck,  were  followed  by  the  Hymn  to  I'iua  IX." 

This  little  event  seems  to  have  unaccountably  escaped  the  lynx 
eyes  of  the  special  correspondents  of  the  London  press. 

After  this  we  have  an  accomit  of  a  certain  young  prelate, 
son  of  Lord  Parker,  Governor  of  Canada,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Lyons 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  somewhat  puzzling  piece  of  genea- 
logy. This  young  raan,  who  is,  it  seems,  Lord  Parker  as  well  as 
his  father,  studied  with  brilliant  success  at  the  College  of  Windsor. 
No  doubt  tliere  is  a  College  at  Windsor,  but  as  it  is  simply  the 
aggregate  foundation  of  St.  George's  Chapel  Royal,  there  is  a 
little  hitch  here  too.  The  young  man,  on  his  return  to  Canada  from 
England,  fell  in  with  tho  Archbishop  of  HaHfax,  was  converted, 
and  raised  to  the  prelacy  by  tlie  Pope  immediately  after  bis 
ordination  as  pnest  by  his  kinsman.  Monsignor  Howard.  These 
two  incidents  are  triflhig  in  themselves,  but  they  are  quite  enough 
to  show  the  exact  amoimt  of  value  to  bo  attached  to  the  circum- 
Btantial  narratives  of  supernatural  events  "with  which  these  alma- 
nacs swarm.  It  is  precisely  on  points  of  detail,  which  a  credulous 
or  excitable  mind  slurs  over,  that  the  real  character  of  the  alleged 
events,  assuming  them  to  have  any  basis  in  fact,  depends ;  and  it 
i«  not  always  that  we  have  an  admission  like  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Anthedon,  wliich  enables  us  to  discount  the  eupernaturaHsm  of  the 
quabi-miracle.  The  remainder  of  this  almanac  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  short  anecdotes  and  Bpeeches  of  Pius  IX.  as  much  resem- 
bhng  those  in  the  "  Percy  Anecdotes  of  George  III."  as  an  English 
farmer  can  be  like  an  ItaHan  prelate.  We  read  in  one  parag^ph 
of  his  admirable  charity  in  sending  20.0fl<)  francs  for  the  snfiererB 
by  the  floods  in  France,  and  in  another  we  learn  from  Cardinal 
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>n»t'clK»se.  that  hiu  Holiiie**  was  vwiUv  moved  bv  tUy  I'ffvniiK 
lid  at  his  ft'tt  b_v  the  arckdiocvsv  of  Koueu,  umouiiting  to  y4,W0 
mcs.  Jlgr.  Perraud.  RiKhop  of  Autiiii,  bruviglit  biiu  thn  Petei's 
^i^ucf  (if  tliat  diocem-,  ftiiiomitiiig  to  61..5(H)  francs,  and  on  t)i<.>8Uin 
bi'ing  nameil,  the  Pojio  aiiswrred.  "Oh  I  Kiaucf  w  adtuimblu  I 
Dt;spitt)  all  her  niisfortuii(.>fl  and  all  ishe  has  to  pay,  abt>  always 
pveal"  If  two  out  of  the  ninuty  Frwifhdiuciwes  brought  iri,'i,5IK> 
francs  08  Ihfir  quota,  the  niunifit-fnue  of  a  rebate  of  2ii,(KKj  francp 
to  the  whole  countrj*  does  not  seem  tinduly  lavish,  especially  when 
I  add  from  another  source  that  CamhrHi  went  .1K7,(MKI  francs,  and 
Augere  I:i5,lXH)  francs,  of  Peter's  peuce  iu  1874.  and  that  11)0,(K)0 
francs  yearly  are  mid  to  be  the  average  tribute  of  each  see. 
Theso  Htatih<ticH  are  given  by  the  Univera.  There  are  traits  m  the 
Pope's  life  whieli  are  really  toucliing,  such  as  his  reply  when,  as 
Kiflhop  of  Ttnola,  lie  was  called  ou  to  give  informatiuii  to  the  police 
concerning  some  political  offenders  in  his  dioceae — "  It  is  no  buai- 
neas  of  the  shepherd  to  give  his  finck  to  the  wolf;"  but  no  such 
atiecdoteu  are  here  cited.  They  might  be  thought  out  of  keeping 
with  the  memories  of  Perugia  and  Ment«iia,  and  the  speech  he  is 
said  to  have  uttered  when  some  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Opposition. 
daring  the  session  of  the  Vatican  Couaeil,  asked  for  a  brief  respite 
from  the  deadly  heat  and  malaria  of  a  July  sua  iii  Home.  There  is, 
however,  a  "  liistoiro  Populaire  de  Pie  IX.,"  which  does  treat  hiin 
bettor,  becauso  more  trutlifuUy.  But  even  tlus  more  temperate 
work  contains  the  audaeioiw  Mtateinent  that  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  was  uuivenjally  held  for  gixleeu  centuries, 
uud  never  bo  much  as  disputed  till  the  seventeouth.  It  is  cuou^ 
to  say  that  tlii«  assertion  is  so  flatly  iu  the  tec-th  of  history  and 
lUeologj',  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  thai  its  author  believed 
it  for  a  moment;  for  even  if  he  did  uot  know  what  St.  Bernard 
liad  said  on  the  subject,  he  could  scarcely  be  iguoraut  of  the 
stand  made  against  the  dogma  for  sovtral  centuries  by  the  Doini- 
uicaus  iu  upposttiun  to  ilut  fruitful  mother  of  the  wildest  delusions 
jid  immorulilifs.  the  Franciscan  Order. 

A  somewhat  bulkier  pamphlet  bears  the  fuller  title  of  "  Almanach 

les  Fidelea  Amis  de  Pie  IX.,  Nouveau  Pierre  daus  les  liens,"  by 

Tttther  Huguet.    The   first  ten  pages  of  this  publication  are 

levoted  to  a  portrait  of  the  Pope,  then  follow  sucli  items  as  those: 

Pius  IX^  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ  ou  earth,"  a  heatUng  under 

"wluch  we  iiavo  again  the  story  of  the  Govcruor  of  Slalta.     We 

arc  told  a  little  later,  izi  the  words  of  il.  VereiHsyen,  a  Belgian, 

that  "the  Pope  is,  iu  a  sense,  the  living  person iSeation  of  Jenua 

lirist,  and  tJierefore  the  love  of  the   Pope  corresponds  iu  souls 

the  love  of  Jeau8  Christ,"  and  the  parallel  is  carried  on  by 

tilitig  118  Uiat 

» ""Kus  IX.  prays,  preacbef,  and  speaks  on  his  Calvary  as  Christ  did  on 
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the  Cross,  gives  us  Mary  for  our  Mother  more  than  ever,  thirsts  fw 
justice,  and  pardons  his  eneuiies,  so  that  when  the  final  hour  of  Jiis  '  It  is 
finished '  has  come,  history,  registering  the  acts  of  his  lengthened 
martyrdom,  will  utter  the  cry  of  the  centurion  on  Golgotha,  '  Trmy  this 
was  the  Vicar  of  Christ ! '  " 

The  next  section  telle  us  that  tlie  increasing  cult  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  heralds  tho  approaching  triumph  of  the  Church, 
that  her  pleasure  in  the  matter  has  been  signified  by  the  miraculous 
irictures  of  Rimini  and  Vicovaro,  as  well  as  by  tho  visions  of  La 
Salctte,  Lourdes,  and  Poutmain. 

"  Pius  IX.  is  peculiarly  the  Pontiff  blessed  by  Mary.  From  all  eternity 
he  has  been  predestined  to  place  on  her  brow  the  fairest  crown  which  has 
ever  adorned  it.  Between  Pius  IX.  and  the  Virgin,  between  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  present  trials, 
between  so  much  glory  and  so  much  sorrow,  there  are  secret  affiDlties 
which  the  world  wiU  not  see,  but  which  the  eye  of  a  Catholic  can  seize 
and  apprehend.  Yes,  Pius  IX.  and  the  Immaculate  Virgin  are  hence- 
forward two  inseparable  names,  and  that  is  why  God  has  made  Pius  IX. 
so  great." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  miraculoiw  picture  at  Ancona,  which  moved  in 
1797,  'when  Bonaparte  was  spohating  the  Pope,  there  have  been 
three  similar  cases  in  Italy  as  lately  as  April,  1875,  at  Latent,  Vig- 
nanello,  and  Vitorehiano,  all  villages  near  Viterbo,  and  cures  have 
been  wrought  by  each.  These  are  proofs  that  St.  Mary,  being  in 
the  Pope's  debt  for  the  Bull  of  December  8, 1854,  will  pay  him  with 
interest  by  giving  him  victory  over  his  enemies  and  restoring  bis 
temporal  power.  Accordingly,  in  a  bronze  model  of  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes,  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  to  Pius  IX.,  die  ia 
depicted  as  employing  to  him  the  words  which  God  addresses 
to  EH,  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30,  "^Vho6oeve^  will  gloiily  Me,  him  wiD 
I  glorify"  (Douay  Version).  The  Papal  Brief  attesting  the 
genuineness  of  the  apparition  of  Lourdes  is  next  given,  and  a 
variety  of  proofs  of  the  Pope's  aideut  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgp!n,  amongst  which  is  especially  recorded  that  h6  alone  has 
crowned  more  miraculous  images  of  her  than  all  his  predeceasora 
together.  The  consolation  which  Pius  IX.  derives  from  the  break- 
up of  Anghcanism  and  the  conversion  of  Protestants  forms  the 
text  of  a  subsequent  dissertation.  The  weak  and  mischievous 
Pastoral  which  the  English  episcopate,  with  two  exceptions,  had 
the  indiscretion  to  publish  in  March,  1874,  is  seized  on  with 
avidity  as  a  proof  of  the  approaching  crash ;  and  here  is  a  sweet 
storj-  that  tells  how  it  will  come  about.  It  seems  that  Father 
Rowe,  of  the  London  Oratory,  was  once  a  distinguished  student 
at  Cambridge,  so  much  so  that  he  was  made  Professor  of  Theology 
there,  and  held  the  post  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  the  College 
library  there  was  a  disused  and  blocked-up  door.  One  day 
twelve  young  doctors  were  in  the  Hbrary  with  Professor  Rowe, 
and  bethought  themselves  of  forcing  the  door,  a  feat  seemingly 
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sore  in  keeping  with  the  itodfrgraduate  mind.  In  a  dark  room  they 

:foimd  a  quautity  of  bi)«U»  ou  ecclesiastical  histitry  and  tbeolog}', 

-which  Uiev  began  to  study,  never  having  seuu  or  bcaitl  of  them 

before,    No  wonder,  for  these  long-buiied  works,  whose  titles  are 

craelly  withheld  by  Father  Hugnct,  proved  incontcstahly  that  the 

Roman  Church  of  to-day  is,  point  for  point,  identical  in  doctrine 

and  pnicticB  with  the  Cbiiroh  of  Apoatohc  times.   Accordingly  the 

tUirleeu    theologians,   slieddiiig   copioua    tears,    abandoned    the 

Uoivendty  and  the  Kstabliahmont,  and  betook  themBoIvefl  in  a 

body  to  the  Chtirch  of  Kome,  to  the  mgc  of  nil  their  kinsfolk,  and 

tu  their  own  losa  of  an  income  nvcmging  at  the  least  ten  thousand 

francs.     It  wonld  be  interesting  to  loam  the  names  and  coUegee 

of  those  single-minded  converts,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult, 

as  tbe  date  is  clearly  ver^i'  modem,  siiice  the  London  Oratory  is  a 

quite  recent  fonndation,  having  bec-n  started  in  IWS.    The  latter 

part  of  Katlier  Hupuet's  little  book  is  chiefly  ocenpied  with  Italian 

and  Pruaedau  questioiifl.     Its  Inat  item  will  have  acimo  intorost  for 

«tatiaticiftnB.    It  is  called  "  ^'ictoiic*  of  the  PerBccuted  Chniicli," 

and  consiatB  of  an  extract  from  the  Almanao  of  Gotlia,  which 

gives  as  the  calculation  for  the  close  of  18V4  a  total  of  :i04,3yG,148 

Rotuau  Catholics  in  tbo  world.    The  result  of  these  figureD.  eays 

U.  Huguet,  is  that.  doKpite  all  falling»-awuy,  the  number  of  the 

children  of  the  Cluirch  bas  increiiet-d  by  li.lKHUlOO  since  1810.  To 

note  cjcpcricnccd  cycB  these  statistics  reveal  a  startling  nimibcr 

"rf  dufectioue,  for  the  increase  is  not  nearly  su  much  as  it  ought  to 

bo  by  the  mere  process  of  natural  reproduction.     The  increase  of 

Kogiand  alone  between  1841  and  1871,  at  the  former  of  which 

dites  its  population  was  15,!I14,US.  has  bec-n  (1.7118.118,  raising 

ibe  total  at  the  lust  ceneiis  to  22,712,204'^ — f.«.,  37*77  per  cent. 

ScoUaDd,  which  has  not  had  the  samo  exceptional  caueca  at  work, 

•ttil  is  a  much  poorer  eonnlry  in  soil  and  climate,  increnBod  in  the 

«>nie  time  by  73'.*,-S.14  on  a  population  of  little  more  than  two 

"•Hiiona  and  a-half, — a  ratio  of  nearly  26  per  cent.    The  natural 

Wweaao  in  the  Roman  (Jatholic  Clmreh  between  1840  and  1873,  if 

■b  Bx  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  at  the  extraordinarily  low 

•^enigeof  one-half  per  oent.  per  annum,  or  Apcrcent.  in  ten  years, 

™gbt,  on  the  basis  of  the  Ktatiwtics  tendered,  to  have  been  nearly 

H000,000  instead  of  l.VI(KJ,(H)0 ;  the  raeanhig  of  which  is  that  the 

'^'Kgtd  victory  of  the  Roman  Church  con»it)tn  in  losing  much  more 

**o  half  of  all  the  ehildi-en  bom  within   its  pale,  without  any 

^^npensation    from   other  sources.     Tndy  a  Pynhine  triumph  ! 

^nd  we  may  pasa  to  another  work  from  tlic  same  pen,  "  Faite 

••niaturels  de  la  vie  de   Pie    IX."  (Lyon,  JosaerQn<l,  1872).     It 

begins  by  telling  U6  that  the  election  of  Giovanni  ifastai^Fcrretti 

to  the  Pontificate  was  foretold  when  be  was  a  mere  abbe  in  Cbili 

V  two  religious,  a  nameless  Dominican  unn  and  Anna  Maria 
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Taigi,  a  tertian-  of  the  Trinitarians,  the  latter  of  whom  also  pre- 
dicted that  he  should  have  the  gift  of  working  miracles.  Another^ 
Marie  Lataste,  a  lay  sister  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  died  ia  1847, 
ie  stated  to  have  foretold  his  Bull  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Pius  Vn.  is  also  alleged  to  have  prophesied,  in  a  letter  written  at 
Fontaiuebleau,  and  sealed  x;p  with  injunctions  not  to  open  it  till 
iy46,  that  the  Bishop  of  Imola  in  that  year  would  be  elected 
Poi^e,  and  take  the  title  of  Pius  IX.  Some  miraculous  cnree, 
whose  details  may  bo  omitted,  are  then  recounted  as  performed 
by  him ;  but  one  deserves  more  express  mentipn — namely,  that 
his  portrait,  laid  on  the  heart  and  lips  of  a  dying  man  of  eighl^' 
by  his  SOD,  who  previously  made  an  act  of  faith  in  Pius  IX.,* 
immediately  procured  the  iuvaUd  a  wholesome  slumber,  from 
which  he  woke  eager  for  food,  and,  after  eating  a  hearty  meal, 
rose  up  and  walked  about.  The  Pope's  benediction,  sent  by 
telegraph,  liad  an  equal  effect  on  a  man  given  over  after  severe 
spittings  of  blood.  A  young  novice  of  the  Sisters  of  Christian 
Doctrine  was  dying  of  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  frightful 
pain,  and  able  to  take  hquid  food  only,  and  that  through  a  tube. 
Her  superior  gave  her  a  scrap  of  the  Pope's  cassock,  which  e^e 
kissed,  saying  repeatedly,  "Pius  IX.,  yes,  Pius  IX.  will  be  my 
salvation.  His  guardian  angel  will  reveal  my  sufferings  to  him, 
and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  receive  the  apostolic  benediction  which 
our  congregation  has  begged  of  him."  A  novena  was  begun,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  the  cure  suddenly  took  place,  restoring  the 
invahd  to  perfect  health.  This  day  was  that  on  which  the  Pope 
despatched  hie  benediction  to  the  community.  The  fiehop 
of  Digue,  and  the  Superiors  of  the  Great  and  Little  Semi- 
naries of  that  diocese,  attest  this  case.  A  child,  after  being 
attacked  by  typhoid  fever,  resulting  in  paralysis  of  the  right  leg 
and  inflammation  of  the  femur,  was  slowly  dying ;  but  after  all 
medical  efforts  had  failed,  an  old  stocking  of  the  Pope's,  put  on 
the  diseased  limb,  effected  a  thorough  cure.  There  is  another 
side  to  this  picture.  Anna  ]^Iaria  Taigi  prophesied  that  terrible 
judgments  would  fall  on  the  Pope's  enemies.  Here  are  three 
examples  from  Father  Huguet.  A  man  heard  his  parish  priest 
read  the  Encyclical.  Meeting  him  a  Httle  later,  he  showed  him  a 
dagger,  saying,  "This  will  do  for  you  if  you  say  any  more  about 
that,"  and  tlien,  taking  out  a  pistol,  added,  "  It  will  serve  against ' 
Pius  IX."  He  put  the  weapon  back  in  lus  pocket,  and  acci- 
dentally pulling  the  trigger  while  so  doing,  was  shot  dead.  An 
actress,  after  being  applauded  in  a  piece  wherein  the  Pope  was 
insulted,  went  home  and,  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness,  threw 
herself  out  of  the  window,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A  man  hving 

*  "  A  peine  a-t-il  tcrmind  &  son  intention  un  acta  de  foi  anx  prtfrogatires  da  Viunir* 
de  J^suB-OhriHt.'' 
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n  Ftftncavilla  cnlUul  his  «log  Piim  \'^.     One  day,  as  lie  played 
^^vitli  the  animal  aiul  uttered  rcproadics  against  tlio  Sovereigu 
^P'ontifr,  it  nishi.cl  at  him,  took  him  l>y  the  throat,  ami  bit  him  so 
^severely  that  he  could  scarcely  cry  out  for  help,  and  he  died  a 
^ew  minutes  after  his  wife  and  children  hurried  into  the  room. 
H     This  i«  pretty  well,  hut  a  certain  Abhc  d'Kzerville  has  contrived 
"to  eurpasB  even  Fatlier  TTugiit-t,  in  a  litllo  hook  called  "  Ci-ux  de 
Cruce :  Cheiuiu  de  la  Croix  de  Pie   IX.  et  uvec  Pio  IX.'"  (Parii*. 
PBlme),wUicli  is  a  profane  parody  of  tlie  Stations  of  Ibo  CroHS,  a 
weU-kIlo^vll  Komau  Catholic  devotion,  in  whif!i  the  I'opc  is  substi- 
tuted throughout  for  Our  Lord.    This  work,  printed  at  the  preMs  of 
the  Celestines.  and  ijisued  by  an  «niinent  Cathohc  publisher,  opens 
vith  a  preface  in  which  the  author  deelares  that  tbure   ts  the 
1       oloeeet    analo-^y   between    the  matenal  cnicitixion  of  Chiist    on 
B  Colvary  and  the  moral  eiucilL\ion  of  Pius  IX.  at  the  Vatican. 
■       and  he  therefore  invites  his  readers  io  tread  the  new  Way  of  the 
Ckibb  with  him.  breaking  out  into  a  fervent,  not  to  hiuy  fulsonje. 
invocation  and  prayer  to  tlie  holy,  august,  and  venerated  rv>ntjff 

•      iu  hle*w  luR  uiulL-rtakin}^. 
Station  [,,  nuBwering  to  the  condyninatiou  of  Chnst  to  death,  is 
tlio  condemnation  of  the  Papacy  by  tlie  Revolution.     Pius  IX, 
WM  greeted  with  bosnnnas  at  his  ncecssion,   but  soon  his  enejiiieH 

k  declared,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  ns."  ('lesar, 
the  French  Kmperor,  when  appealed  to,  conttmicd  Pilati-'s  sentence. 
Imt washed  his  hands,  declanng  hiniwlf  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
Ibftt  just  roan,  and  the  people  demandt.*d  his  criieifixinn,  invoking 
the  cutw?  of  his  blood  on  themselves  and  their  cliildren. 

Station  TI.,  answc-ring  to  the  laying  the  C'nitw  on  CHrist- 
I'iii*  IX.  was  predcHtiiicd  to  the  Cross  by  the  motto  Oiu'  tU  Crticr, 
«M(fned  to  hjin  in  the  prophecy  of  St.  .Malachi,  and  now  he  id 
cniciiied  by  the  f 'ross  in  the  armorial  bcaringH  of  Savoy. 

Station  in.,  aiiswfring  to  Christ's  Hrst  fall  under  the  weight  of 
^  Cross.  Pius  IX.  yiekU  before  the  Revolution  in  1841*.  and 
go«j  tato  exile  to  Gaeta. 

^tution  IV.  Clirifit  meet*  His  Muthtr^  Piujn  IX.  puts  hintoelf 
ind  the  Church  imder  the  special  protection  of  the  BlesBed  Virgin. 

Station  V.  Simon  the  Cyrenian  carries  the  Cross  =  France  in 
i'Sjli  iseipts  the  I'ope  to  recover  his  dominions. 

Station  VI.  St.  Veronica  wipes  Christ's  face,  and  obtains  His 
P'^Hmit  on  her  hiimlkerchief  =^  The  Blessed  Virgin  rewards  I'ius 
^■V.  iVir  decreeing  h-^T  immactilutc  conception,  by  granting  him  in 
*iini  lung  life  and  infallibility,  one  dogma  for  another. 

Stfltion  VH.  Second  fall  of  Christ  under  the  Ci-oss  ^  Second 
"^*»ck  by  the  Kcnjlution,  defeat  of  the  Papal  troops  at  Costel- 
^'iirda.  and  annexation  of  mo«t  of  the  States  of  ttic  Qiuroh  by 
■T'i^^ilrnont. 
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Station  VIII.  Ckriat  cousoles  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  =» 
Pius  IX.  groutB  several  audiences  to  female  devotees,  and  assurea 
thom  of  hia  ultimate  triumph. 

Station  IX.  Third  fall  under  the  Cross  =  Invasion  of  Rome  by 
Sariiinia.  aud  its  proclamation  as  capital  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
Hero  a  prophecy  is  added  that  Pius  IX.  will  live  to  recover  all  his 
dominions,  but  that  his  chief  enemies  vnW  all  cUe  untimely,  and 
not  live  to  see  liis  triumjjh. 

Station  X.  Christ  is  stripped  of  His  garments  =  IHua  IX.  is 
stripped  of  his  dominions,  tied  to  the  pillar  of  pnbUo  opinion. 
scourged  by  pamphleteere ;  falso  witnesses  have  risen  against 
him ;  BarabbnjB^»rc8umably  Victor  Emmanuel — has  been  pre- 
ferred to  him ;  ho  has  had  to  drink  the  \'inQgar  and  gall  of  odious 
treatisea;  and  no  one  has  said  a  good  word  for  hira  except  tbtj 
Count  of  Charabord. 

Station  XI.  Pius  IX.  is  forced  to  ascend  the  Cross;  and  the 
Abbi  asks  fervently :  "  Has  one  bitter  ■word  ever  come  down  from 
that  Cross?  Has  any  one  ever  heard  a  single  complaint?  No, 
never!"  Since  he  hna  been  on  that  Cross,  a  mj-stcriouR  darknow 
in  morals  aud  reli^on  has,  wc  arc  told,  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Station  XII.  Cluist  gives  up  the  gliost  =  The  ue^^'spapcrs  are 
always  printing  sjmething  about  the  Pope's  illness  aud  approach- 
ing death. 

Station  XIII.  The  taking  duwn  from  the  Cross  =  The  enemies 
of  Pins  IX.  are  desirous  of  taking  bim  do^^ni  from  his  Cross  by 
driving  liim  out  of  Itorao. 

Station  XIV. — Christ  is  laid  in  the  tomb  =  Pins  IX.  is  confined 
in  the  living  tomb  of  the  Vatican,  shut  in  by  the  stone  of  universal 
suffrage.  But  tlm  avenging  angel  will,  at  the  appointed  time, 
break  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  bnry  guards  and  execntionera 
in  the  niins. 

?'nongh  of  this  sickening  travcstj''  of  the  most  sacred  events  in 
the  history  of  raau.  Let  us  turn  to  something  else,  which,  how- 
ever gross  and  material  it  may  1k\,  is  not  qoito  so  shocking  to  the 
Christian  mind.  All  the  works  hitherto  cited  in  this  paper  art 
small  broehnres,  but  tlie  ono  from  which  I  shall  now  cnll  a  very  few 
samples  is  in  two  volumes,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,340  pages.  It 
is  entitled  *' Voix  Proph«5tiqiies,  ou  f^gnes.  Apparitions  et  Predie- 
tioMB  Modenies,"  par  TAbbf;  J.  M.  Cnricque.  2  voK  (Paris,  Palme. 
1872.)  It  is  clearly  popular,  for  the  edition  I  cite  is  the  fifth,  and 
it  has  tliG  formal  approbation  of  Cardinal  Deschamps,  Archbishop 
of  Malincs,  who  sliares  with  Cardinal  Manm'ng  and  Bishop 
Seneatrey  of  Ratisbon  the  bad  eminence  of  a  chief  share  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Vatican  dogma;  of  Mgr.  Rtcbs,  Bishop  of 
Strasburg;  of  Mgr.  Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers;  of  Mgr.  Vibert.  Bishop 
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7  .Iiaii-d«-Mfniriouao;  and  of  Mgr.  Kfarinelli,  Biebop  of  Soli 
Cy[>ni8. 

'The  first  pi>rtion  profosaea  to  narrate  recent  apparitions  of  Our 
rd.     Some  nf  tho  rt-eiUls  are  ('XpHcable  nt  once,  without  niijr 
-^c^hargc  of  fraud,  fis  buing  Biniply  tb«  results  of  intense  meditation 
^Sn  tbe  Ignatiun  faubton,  wUtcb,  directing  the  devotee  to  fraroo  a 
jmental  picture  of  the  event  to  be  pondered,  naturally  leads,  in 
~tbe  case  of  imagitiativo  persons,  to  a  Teiy  vi\'id  realization  of  the 
•OQtwojd  dctaili?,  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  vinons  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind  that  perceives  them.    But  this  chaiitablo  int«> 
^^  prctation  cannot  bo  extended  to  the  follo^'ing  cases: — 
B     1,  Ou  four  occasions  between  February  and  May,  185f>,  the 

■  Tlucharistic  Host  at  Mass,  in  the  church  of  Vrigne-aus-boij*,  in  the 
V    ^ocese  of  Reims,  oozed  \nth  blood.    The  miraclt;  was  attested  by 

Cardinal  Qousset,  and  the  author  of  the  work  buforo  us  gives  it 

•    as  his  opinion  that  the  portent  forebudud  fho  war  wxth  Austria  in 
ISo'J,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  fall  of  tho  Temporal  Power  and 
die  Disaster  of  Sedan. 
K       i.  A  waxen  Bambino  at  Bari  sweated  and  bled  during  PassJon- 

■  tide,  in    IStiti,  l!*ti7,  18(W,  and    lSti9.     The   sweat,   collected   in 
Tcnels,  has  wrought  soveral   rntniclee  and  inetantaneouB  cures. 

iThc  image  moved  its  eyes  and  it-s  whole  form  in  186G.  and  was 
Kcn  to  bold  a  banner  and  a  croaa,  which  no  human  hands  had 
brooght  to  it. 
S.  Our  Lord  appeared  visibly  to  sixty  or  seventy  Koslonis.  at 
Dtiaascus,  in  1870,  and  converted  them  to  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Qrarch.  Many  of  them  were  imprisoned  by  tho  Turkish  autho- 
litica,  and  bad  fresh  vLsions  in  their  place  of  confinement.  It  is, 
pethapa,  not  unworthy  of  mention  that  Mrs.  Burton,  a  devout 
RotDiui  Catholic  lady,  was  living  at  Damnacns  all  through  1870, 
■ad  that  sho  does  not  say  a  word  about  this  man-el  in  her  recent 
^ok  on  the  ■'  Inner  Life  of  Sjnia,"  though  it  must  have  reached 
•^ert-ftrs,  from  Captain  Burton's  official  position  in  the  city. 

*.  The  Host  at  Larcho,  in  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  appeared  in 
Septfimber,  1871,  under  the  visible  aspect  of  liWng  flesh  of  a  rosy 
dolour. 

Tqu  uext  section  deals  with  apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
^i^  comes  the  narrative  of  the  so-called  "  Miracidous  Medal,''  » 
'*^ge  which  every  one  conversant  ^vith  Koman  CathoUos  must 
"^^CBecn  many  times.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  impute  fraud 
'^'1%,  as  tho  story  seems  to  come  fairly  under  the  explanation 
pmred  above  of  excitement  dunng  intense  meditation.  But  tho 
Is^Melure  of  \a  Salette  is  next  recorded,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
Vitiiout  a  hint  of  that  lawsuit  before  the  tribunal  of  Grenoble, 
•nftrcin,  de^ite  the  advocacy  of  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
I  tlift  French  bar,  it  woa  established  that  a  certain  Mile.  Lamerli6re 
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was  the  person  who  had  been  mistaken  for  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  proof  tendered  by  W.  Caric{iue  is  simply  this :  that  the  infallible 
Pope  has  approved  the  miracle.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
cognate  imposture  of  Lourdes,  which  I  will  discuss  later  iu  cita- 
Uous  from  special  books.  In  a  further  chapter  we  £ud  a  list  of 
miraculous  images  in  Italy,  and  after  that  a  variety  of  new  vistons 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  came  thick  and  fast  to  fevered 
minds  in  the  recent  troubles  of  France. 

Book  III.  deals  with  minor  saints,  but  I  will  cull  only  one 
instance,  which  is  crucial.  There  is  a  very  popular  cult  in  Italy, 
that  of  Saint  Philomena,  a  virgin  martyr,  of  whom  no  record  or 
tradition  exists  iu  history  or  legend.  AH  that  is  known  is  that  in 
1802  a  slab  of  ten-a^cotta  was  found  in  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
Priscilla,  bearing  the  inscription — Lumena  pax  tecum  Ji,  with  some 
human  remains  beneath,  and  a  broken  glass  vessel  "with  some 
dried  blood  on  its  sides.  It  was  discovered  by  visions  and  revela- 
tions, that  ji,  at  the  end  of  the  slab,  should  be  prefixed  to  Lumena 
at  the  beginning,  and  thus  give  the  name  Filumena,^^  i.e.  Filia 
Luminis,  "  daughter  of  hght,"  that  of  a  martyr  under  Diocletian, 
previously  imheard  of.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  personage  who 
revealed  these  circumstances  in  a  vision,  whoever  it  was,  does  not 
aeem  to  have  known  Greek  enough,  or  even  Terence  enough,  to 
recognize  the  Greek  form  and  origin  of  the  name  thus  ingeniouriy 
pieced  together.  The  whole  event,  so  far,  recalls  the  story  ot 
how  a  fragment  of  stone  was  found  in  Spain,  inscribed  S.  VIAE., 
and  no  more.  The  clergy  were  just  gouig  to  add  Saint  Viar, 
probably  a  martyr,  t&  the  Kalendar,  when  by  good  hap  a  scholar 
who  saw  the  fragment  informed  them  that  the  whole  line  must 
have  run  [PRAEFECTV]S  VIAR[VM],  and  have  been  simply  a 
waywarden's  record  of  road-mending.  However,  the  story  of 
St.  Pliilomena  does  not  end  here.  A  waxen  image,  representing 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  was  made,  and  the  tiny  fragments  of  bone 
discovered  were  embedded  m  it,  and  then  it  was  placed  in  a 
locked  shrine  sealed  with  four  seals,  and  tmnsported  to  Mugnano, 
while  the  key  of  the  lock  was  kept  at  Naples.  Many  miracles,  of 
course,  were  wrought  at  the  new  shrine,  but  tliose  here  recorded 
arc  that  in  1814  and  again  in  1872,  the  waxen  effigy  within  the 
securely  closed  shrine  moved  itself,  and  altered  its  position  from 
lying  down  to  sitting,  mthout  human  aid  at  its  first  display.  On 
the  latter  occasiou,  an  anchor  which  used  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the 
imago  mysteriously  disappeared  without  the  shrine  having  been 
disturbed,  and  the  foot,  formerly  protruded,  was  diUAvn  back.  A 
Missionary  ApostoUc  vouches  for  these  facts,  and  for  some  others 
less  wonderful,  because  attributable  to  the  same  principle  of 
excited  meditation  already  twice  referred  to ;  but  no  one,  except, 
perhaps,  Messrs.  Maskelync  and  Cooke,  can  tell  us  how  the  other 
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'^ventB  took  place.    But  they  Iinvo  disabuftcd  the  public  of  all 
-confidence    m  seals,  cords,  and  locks,  as   obstacles  to   skilfiU 
manipulators. 

The  second  volume  of  this  curious  book  is  takea  up  entirely 
with  ptophecieii,  nearly  nil  of  which  fall  under  two  heads :  those 
ench  as  Dr.  I>ulliiigpr  has  dc-scnbed  in  a  recent  vohune,  wliich  are 
all  clear  enough  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  break  down 
or  become  vague,   estaWiBhing  plainly   their   genuine   date   as 
opposed  to  their  ostenBible  one ;  and  those  which  Mgr.  Dupaii- 
!oup  has  officially  ccnmired  as  sheer  superstitiou  and  imposture. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  examples,  and  they  aiu  merely  referred  to 
here  in  proof  of  the  omnivorous  credulity  of  those  who  circulate 
and  accept  them  ;  and  a  few  words  on  the  pilgrimage  of  Lourdcs, 
already  referred  to  more  than   once,  will  not  ho   out  of  place. 
The  citations  eliall    be  from  the  three   following   Imoks:    "Lea 
Merveilles  de  LonrdcB,"  by  Mgr.  do  Segur  (I'ariu,  l.ibrairie  de 
Pro|vigande);  "Onr  Blessed  Lady  of  Lourdcs,"  by  F.  C.  Husen- 
Ijeth,  \),\).  (Ijondon,  Robert  Washbourne,  1871);  and  *' Our l^ady 
of  Lourdes,"  by  (he  Abbe  Cmie-Lassus,  published  with  the  appro- 
bation of  thcliishopB  of  TaTb('fi,rt»itiQra,  and  Carcassonne  (Dubliu, 
J.  F.  Fowler,  187l>. 

The-  late  Provost  Knsenbeth,  a  man  of  acme  learning  and 
slwlity,  begins  his  preface  thus  :— 

'■  It  cannot  I>o  necessary  to  undertake  to  dofead  tlio  truth  of  the  event* 
(WMded  in  the  following  pages.  If  ever  there  were  facts  proved  lieyjnd 
iJupQte,  sud  solidlyestablulied,  tliey  are  those  connected  with  the  apparitiuu 
*if  tLe  Blejised  Virgin  ij'  'lie  lirottn  nf  rjoiiides.  Any  man  who  would 
itfuso  to  lielieve  this  great  event — after  sericmsly  c.inMdering  tlie  evidence 
^  whidi  it  rests — would  be  undestr^'inp  of  all  further  atteuipts  to  convinw 
liiin;  (or  siich  an  one  would  eortftiuly  Dot  t>clieve  if  the  dead  were  to  rise 
"P  t*fore  him.  lie  would  Ytc  no  more  w«rth  regarding  than  thoM  Jews 
*lw  (iTMended  that  they  would  believe  in  our  Blessed  lledeemer,  if  He 
•"Willi  oaiy  come  down  from  tbetTosa." 

Tlie  story,  very  much  abridged,  is  as  follows : — Ou  Febnuiry  1 1, 
^^^\  Bemadette  Soubivoiis,  a  sickly  and  very  ignorant  child  of 
"fifteen,  went  out  from  Lourdes,  a  town  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees, 
*itii  two  other  girts  to  gather  firing,  and  when  they  were  at  a 
^"'^  distance  she  saw  a  beautiful  lady  in  white  standing  iu  a  sort 
**f  oval  niche  over  a  grotto  iu  the  rocks  of  Massabielle.  Her 
^^  was  disbcUoved  by  her  mother,  though  half  credited  by 
*'*'  two  little  companions,  who  dissuaded  her  from  returning 
**  Masaabielle.  nnd  her  mother  strictly  forbade  her  to  do  so. 
Jotttiaing  permission  a  few  days  later,  she  went  with  several 
""tt  girls  to  that  place,  and  again  saw  the  vision,  which  none  of 
"1*  others  could  diaeeni.  Her  tale  on  her  return  stimulated  two 
1^*08  ladies,  who  went  with  her  on  a  third  visit,  when  once  more 
•h*  tlone  beheld  the  apparition,  but  being  more  tliaii  ready  to 
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b^Keve.  tliey  urged  bir  to  fro  up  close  to  the  fipfiirc,  and  ask  it  to 
tell  and  wiite  dovn\  its  desires.  The  Lady  refused,  bnt  told  her  to 
come  every  day  for  a  fortnight.  She  begau  to  do  so  for  throo 
days,  attended  by  Inr^^e  crowds,  though  tho  clerjjy  held  aloof 
personally,  albeit  Bending  trusty  reporters,  The  child  ^^tis  arrcftted 
and  ewtinincd  by  the  police  on  a  charge  of  deceit,  but  released 
firom  want  cf  proof,  and  was  then  forbidden  by  her  father  and 
the  nuns  of  her  school  to  vi^it  tho  grotto.  Neverthelesu,  she 
went  late  on  the  next  day,  pleading  an  irresiBtiblf  drawing,  but 
saw  notbiag.  On  February  23  the  vision  again  sliowed  it&elf. 
and  tUitcted  her  to  tell  tlie  clergy  to  build  a  church  on  the  rockfl. 
Going  to  M.  reyraniale,  the  parL^li  priest,  \vith  the  message,  she 
was  received  barehly.  the  genuineness  of  her  stoiy  questioned, 
and  a  niiiaclL',  to  wit,  the  blosscming  of  a  rose-buah  which  grew 
jnst  imder  the  niche,  demanded  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
apparition.  This  test  was  not  complied  with,  but  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  the  visiou  bade  lieniadette  diinfc  and  wash  at  a  foun- 
tain in  a  perfectly  dry  comer  of  the  grotto,  from  which  a  spring 
began  to  flow  when  she  scraped  up  the  earth  with  her  hands, 
■whoso  miraculous  nature  and  viitues  were  speedily  attested  by 
marvrllous  cures,  M.  Peyramale.  by  this  time,  though  his  test  had 
not  been  complied  with,  had  given  iu  his  adhesion,  and  persuaded 
the  nnreluctant  Bisiiop  of  TarbcH  to  take  the  caao  up  :  and  on  the 
fifteenth  recuiTcnce  of  the  apparition,  which  was  Lady  Day, 
March  25,  the  figure  at  last  revealed  itsrlf  to  Rcmadfttc  in  the 
words,  "I  am  the  Immaenlato  Conception:*'  which  two  latter  words 
we  are  gravely  aasun^d  that  she,  a  Roman  Catholic  child  at  a 
Convent  school  in  an  I'ltramontane  parish,  little  more  than  three 
years  after  the  new  dogma  of  December  f<,  1854,  bad  never  heard  in 
her  life  before,  which  is  much  as  if  a  child  in  a  Scottish  parish 
Bchool  should  profess  never  to  have  heard  of  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
If  the  vision  had  said,  "I  am  Mary  Immaculate,"  or  some  Bucb 
words,  the  evideaco  of  coUuraou  would  not  bo  so  perfect;  bnt 
no  grammarian  or  theologian  will  beUcvo  for  an  instant  tliat 
a  sentcnco  which  is  sheer  nonscnBc  in  conRtmclion  can  have 
been  uttered  by  the  inspired  poetesa  of  tho  MwjnifictU,  Great 
crowds  of  devotees  attended  witli  ofTeringp,  but  after  a  time 
the  police  iutcrfercd  and  stripped  the  grotto  of  its  contents, 
and  forbade  all  approach,  by  tho  Prefect's  orders.  The  Em- 
pertir,  on  appeal,  reversed  tliis  injunction,  and  fitially  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes,  iu  lS6i,  gave  n  solemn  authorization  to  the  devotion 
and  pilgrimage.  A  church  was  built  on  the  spot  indicated 
and  Beniadette  Soubiroua  entered  the  convent  of  Pisteis  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  A  chemical  analysis  waa  made  of  the  water 
of  the  spring,  which  was  declared  to  possess  no  medicinal  propertieB 
whatever;  and  the  proof  on  which  we  are  asked  to  receive  the 
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hole  Btorr  is  the  aseertion  tiiat  as  a  fact  no  Bpring  eriBtcd  there 
,t  nil  till  Btrnadotto  mimculoiiHly  discovered  it,  and  thiit  its 
tcTB  work  sopematural  cmree.  All  tlie  marvellous  dctflils  of  the 
oks  and  words  of  the  apparition  rest,  on  the  child's  unsupported 
'8timony,forno  one  else  pretends  to  havi?  perceived  them;  and  it  is 
ply  refnt4?d  by  the  epeech  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  on  March 
'5.  185?.  Thenon-obBervance  of  the  spring.and  even  the  repeated 
ertion  of  neighbonre  thnt  it  did  not  previously  exist,  will  have 
ittle  weight  with  those  who  hav©  been  accu8t<imed  to  examine 
idence,  particularly  that  of  people  who  have  never  been 
ihabimated  to  observe  closely  or  think  clearly.  A  few  years  ago, 
hen  a  very  ungraceful  fashion  had  come  in,  of  ladies  wearing 
ts  or  bonnets  tilted  up  very  liigh  behind  and  coming  down  low 
front,  so  as  to  appear  balanced  uu  the  upper  edge  of  the  for&- 
ead,  X  spoke  to  a  lady  iu  coudenmatiou  of  its  ugliness  and 
coDveuience,  and  uhe  gravely  assured  me  that  slie  had  never 
owu  hats  worn  any  other  way  iu  all  her  life ;  thougli  the  faaliion, 
a  fact,  was  not  a  year  old  at  the  time.  She  would  have  made 
capital  witness  for  Beniadette's  fountain.  The  evidence  is  thus 
duced  tti  the  one  j>oint  of  the  miraciilouH  efiect  of  the  waters;  and 
cro  is  just  where  a  dJiriculty  at  once  arises,  apart  from  ascriptaon 
tof  fraud,  because  of  tlie  powerful  curative  influence  of  imagina- 
tion in  all  nervous  or  hysterical  disordere,  u  fact  well  known  to 
ill  physicians  who  have  ever  administered  a  placebo  to  a  hypo- 
chondriac patient. 

But  M.  de   Seg^r  tolls  us   of  a   fi'eethinking  husband   of  a 

Catholic  wife,  a  certain  M.  Max  M (let  us  hope  not  Max 

lIfillcr),wbo  was  porsuaded  to  dtiuk  a  glassofwaterat  the  grotto, 
■nd  immediately  was  relieved  of  a  huge  wen  on  his  hand,  of  which, 
as  usual  in  these  cases,  physicians  and  surgeons  had  despatrecL 
He  left  the  leaden  plate  he  had  worn  over  it  as  an  ex  voto,  but 
lined  to  be  conveTt:ed.  However,  the  cure  was,  no  doubt,  as  M. 
neatly  says,  "  nn  charmant  petit  miracle,  empreiut  d'une 
0  originalitij,"  find  doing  much  credit  to  the  inventive 
DOwers  of  that  pious  missionarj'of  Lourden  who  deehires  thnt  lie  saw 
happen.  Several  other  cognate  marvels  are  recounted,  but  they 
iftre  very  Kko  the  conversion  of  Professor  Rowe  and  the  twelve 
dcKstore  of  Cambridge.  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning,  as  many 
devotees  out  of  France  consume  largo  quantities  of  Lourdcs  water 
rted  for  their  use,  that  I  have  learnt  that  it  is  possible  to  buy 
warrantiug  capsides  separately,  and  put  them  on  any  bottles 
One  pleases.  Probably  it  does  not  make  much  difference.  Not 
tlie  value  of  the  pilgrimage,  as  a  devotion,  without  need  of 
plwdily  ciu-e.  seem  worth  the  labour,  lime,  or  cost  it  iuvolvep  when 
e  find  what  can  be  douo  without  it  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
ious  iuveutions,  rivalling  iu  potency  and  ingenuity  the  Tibetan 
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piayer-wlieel.  These  are  the  Cord  of  St,  Francis  and  tlie  Scapn 
For  the  former  I  cite  the  three  Biibjoined  authoritiee :  1.  *'  Le 
Cordon  de  Saiiit  Fraiivi>i*.''  a  little  sheet  of  t;ight  pages  (Tolra  et 
Cit'^  Pane) ;  2.  ''  Le  Cordon  Si-rapliique:  ues  Merveilleuees 
RicbusfiL'S,"  par  Mgr,  de  St-gur  (Paris :  Libmirie  de  Propagande, 
1  y75) ;  3.  "  Fuiiiculue  Triplex  ;  or,  the  Indulgences  of  the  Cord  of 
St.  Francis,"  by  the  Rev,  Father  Fraucin  ^Valeh,  O.S.F.  (Dublin: 
G.  M.  Warreii,  18I»S).  The  usage  of  weaiing  tliis  cord  is  said  to 
liave  begun  wii\i  St.  Douiiuic.  iu  token  of  his  friendship  for  !St. 
Francis,  ami  accordiiigly  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  afliliated 
to  the  Franciscati  Onler  before  obtaining  penuissiou  to  wear  it. 
The  usage  was  erected  into  on  Avchconfmtcrnity  by  Sixtiis  V.  in 
16^0,  anil  admission  maybe  obfaiued  from  any  Franciscan  kSuporiur, 
or  any  other  {irioet  deputed  for  the  purpose.  The  only  rule  bind- 
ing on  tlie  member  is  to  wear  the  eord  day  and  night ;  it  may  be  of 
thread,  cotlon,  linen,  or  hoinp.  The  woarors  may,  if  thoy  please, 
say  six  PaJerii,  tux  Aveii,  and  six  Gloriaii,  but  are  in  aowisc  bound 
to  anything  save  wearing  the  conl.  Tu  this  act  a  long  list 
nf  iiidiilgeiiccH  ia  attached,  occupying  tlurty-tbree  heads  in 
Father  Walsli's  book,  U  will  be  enough  to  cite  three  of  them, 
singled  ant  by  the  aiithot  of  the  "(Jordon  fie  Saint  Frani;-ois"  as 
the  most  diHtingniahod.  They  wore  conferred  by  Pius  IX. 
1855  and  1856.  1.  Kverj-  time  tliat  a  member  recites  the 
PatiTA,  Avf»,  and  Gloria/i.  he  gains  all  the  indulgences,  plenary' an 
partial,  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  all  the  Basiticae  and  sanctuaries  «jf 
Rome,  of  Asaisi,  &c..  that  is  to  say,  thousands  of  pleuarj-  iiidul- 
geiices,  and  more  titan  a  hundred  thousand  yeant  of  partial 
indulgences;  wbich,  we  are  told,  is  enough  to  deliwr  thousands 
and  thousands  of  poor  souls  every  day  from  purgatory.  It  is 
indeed  wonderful,  when  the  conditions  are  »u  easy,  that  any  one 
is  left  theix)  at  all.  2.  Ever^'  time  of  commmiicating,  plenary 
indulgence,  and,  moreover,  if,  after  commutiiun,  the  member  of 
the  confraternity  recites  the  psalm  Examiiat  (Ps,  xix.  Vulg. ; 
Hob.  and  A. V.),  and  a  few  short  prayei-s  in  the  manual  of 
Third  Order,  ho  gains  (admirable  grace!  interjects  the  writer)  all 
the  indulgences,  plenary  and  partial,  vf  all  the  sanctuaries  of  ih* 
mrih.  And  jieople  wlio  do  not  know  the  psatm,  and  can  neither 
read  nor  say  thy  prayers,  may  compound  by  saying  three  Pattrt^ 
and  three  Axes  for  the  Pope's  intention.  ;^.  But  the  chief  and  most 
precious  boon  of  nil,  peculiar  to  tho  FraneiBcaus,  is  the  general 
absolution,  wliich  con  bo  conferred  tliereby  six  times  yearly  by 
any  Friar  Minor,  or  Director  of  Tertiaries,  or  by  any  other  pricat 
whatsoever,  prtivided  it  be  in  confefision,  and  the  result  ia  tho 
complete  reftturation  of  baptismal  innocence,  which,  as  we  are 
very  justly  told,  is  a  grace  which  surpasses  all  the  others.  The 
little  hrochurt  is  a  mere  abridgment  in  (he  same  words  of 
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S^pur's  larp?r  pamphlet,  whose  nmplificatioiifi,  however,  exagw 
gcrote,  vathor  than  qualify,  the  startling  ftasertions  of  his  copj'bt ; 
but  he  takes  caro  to  toll  us  that  all  th«*se  fine  thiiigB  are  only  sweet- 
meata.  but  to  obtain  the  roa!  food  it  is  necossary  to  become  at  least 
a  tertiary,  if  nota  frinr  or  nun  of  the  Fianciacan  Order,  for  though 
thefavoursftte  the  BAme.thcmeritaareverj*  different.  Of  the  Scapular 
there  are  three  varieties  :  the  original  Cai-melite  one,  saul  to  have 
been  introduced  by  St.  Simon  Stuck,  about  1^51,  at  Cambridge; 
the  blue  acapuUr  of  the  ImmaciJate  Gonceptiou,  deviBed  by  Ursula 
Beoiocaaa,  foimUrees  of  the  Theatiuc  auns,  in  IfilG  ;  and  the  reil 
soapnlar  of  the  Pasaiou.  first  adopted  by  a  Sister  of  Charity  in 
184G.     Eaoh  of  theee  has  its  own  apecial  privileges,  which  I   cito 
in  order  as  act  down  m  the  following  pubhcatiunB : — I.  *'  A  Short 
Treatise  on  the  Scapular"  (Dublin:    (».  M.  Warren);    2.  "Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,"    by  the  Abbe   (Turie-LasHns  (Dublin  :    .T.   F. 
Fowler).       3.  '*  Devotions,   Indulgoneea,  and  Advantages  of  tho 
Scapidar  of  the  I'asfiion."  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  (Jrimley  {Dubhn  : 
G.  M.  VVaiTen).    Tho  Camielito  Scapular  has  four  graces  annexed 
lo  it.     Kirst,  Qement  VII.  made  its  wenroni  partieipants  in  all  tho 
merita  of  all  pioiia  actiona  done  througlinnt  the  whole  ('liUfch.  to 
which  Sixtiis  IV.  added  those  prcWously  limited  to  the  Cord  of 
St.  Fraucia,  the  Rosary,  and  all  other  eonfratcrnitiea  whatfiver;  an 
that  in  fact  every*  Scapnlarist  ift  an  effective  member  of  all  remain- 
ing aocieties  of  the  kind,  and  in  brought  into  direct  and  intimate 
relation  with  the  HUaeed  Virgin.     It  does  not  appear,  however, 
tiiat  the  liuU  of  Sixtus  IV.  covt-ra  tho  new  pri\'ilege3  of  the  Cord 
"f  St  Francij  conceded  by  Pius  IX.    It  may  bo  eo :  I  do  not 
prettod  to  solve  the  probh-m.     Secondly,  no  peraon  dying  with 
'lie  Scapular  on  ehall  suffer  etenial  fire,  xmless  he  be  in  a  state  of 
**^lfiil  and  obstinate   rebellion    against    religion.      Thirdly,    tho 
»l«aed  Virgin  prouiiaed  Pi.»pe  John  XXtl.  tliat  she  would  go  to 
'^•'■rgatory  every  Saturday  and  take   out  any  ScapuUmta  that 
''**^t  have  goiio  thither  in  the  previoun  week,  and  bring  them 
"traiglit  to  heaven.    Thia  is  vouched  for  by  the  docmuent  known 
'^   the  liullit  Sahhatina,  ittsucd  at  AWgnon  in  1322,  and  confirmed 
^*«equently  by  Alc-tauder  V„    Clement    VII^   Pius    Y^  and 
^^giirj-   XIII.     Fourthly,  a  gieat  number  of  indidgencea  are 
*^ched  to  the  scapular.      The  bluH  scapular  eecms  to  be  less 
**«cacion8.    It  merely  unites  to  all  tho  merits  and  good  wnrka  of 
7^**  Theatinea,  and  aecnres  a  certain  number  of  indulgencea,  iiiclnd- 
'^S.  however,  all  those  attached  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  of  Assisi, 
^  Jerusalem,  and  of  Conipostella.     Tho  red  acapular,  as  being  in 
^■^^onr  of  the  PasHion,  naturally  Iia.-?  fewer  advantages  attached  to 
•*  *han  the  two  iu  honour  of  the  Bleased  Virgin  ;  hut  a  reasonable 
•^^^  of  indulgences  can  be  secnred  through  ita  means.    It  Is  not, 
»«J»ever,  a  very  thriWng  devotion,  because  behind  the  alleged 
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viuou  ou  which  it  resta  there  i»  u  histoncal  basis  antl  a  snuud 
theological  ground,  wbirh  appear  t^  be  unfavourable  con- 
ditions for  the  tlovelopDieiit  of  strong  emotiou.  The  kind  of 
matter  which  approves  itself  more  readily  to  the  modem  devotee 
niav  he  illtistrnted,  from  a  little  hook  pnt  forth  by  the  authorttieB 
of  the  Collegiate  chuTch  of  SS.  Mary  and  Thnrian,  at  Quintin  ia 
Brittany,  under  the  title  of  *'  Xotrc  Dame  de  Delivrimue"  (Qiiin- 
tin.  Thieny  ot  Roeaignol :  Pans,  Victor  Palme,  1872).  The 
object  of  this  book  is  to  raise  funds  for  the  revival  of  tlie  worslup' , 
of  a  small  fragment  left  of  a  piece  of  network  of  linen  thread;, 
alleged  to  be  a  girdle  of  the  BlcBsod  Virgin,  and  even  the  actual 
work  of  her  own  haiidb.  Tbe  accouut  is  written  by  Dom 
Alphouse  Gu^pui,  O.S.B. ;  and  is  "wurth  sunimariy.ing,  as  illus- 
trating the  amoiuit  and  kind  of  evidence  which  is  HulHcieut  to 
satisfy  the  Ultrauioutane  tnind,  and  to  justify  tokens  of  revereucfe 
wliich  to  others  might  seem  mueh  exaggL-rated.  even  if  the 
authenticity  of  the  relic  coiUd  bo  ef^UiblisUyd  beyond  the  poasi-] 
bility  of  cavil.  Dom  Guepin  begins  by  asking  wUijther  it  is  likely, 
seeing  that  fraguientH  uf  stuH'  which  had  been  used  for  common 
pnrpo«ca  by  the  Apustlea  and  pniplmt«)  liave  been  so  honoured 
and  wonder-worUing,  that  the  fnithful  would  have  euflfered  the] 
BU'-RfiC'd  Virgin  Mai-y's  gannonls  to  periHh?  Certninly  not,  ho 
replies,  eapecially  because  the  Aesumptioti  had  deprived  earth  of 
the  privilege  of  poasessiug  her  body.  Accordingly,  from  the  fifth  j 
century  onwards  there  has  been  a  great  cult  of  her  I'ehcs,  and  espe- 
cially of  her  girdles,  three  or  four  of  which,  divided  into  small 
portions,  found  their  way  into  the  West  through  ConBtantiuople 
from  Jerusalem,  and  make  the  special  boast  of  various  churches, 
and  amongst  them  the  Collegiate  church  of  Quintin,  ■whose  rehc, 
"  too  httle  known,  though  of  incontestable  authenticity."  has  beiHi  i 
sedulously  treasured  for  six  hundred  years.  Gifts  and  thefta 
have  reduced  it  to  about  onc^twolfth  of  a  metre  in  length,  by 
somewhat  less  in  breadth— that  ia  to  say,  it  is  not  quite  three  and 
a  quarter  inches  square — so  that,  as  Dom  Guepin  very  justly 
saya,  nobody  could  gucsa  by  looking  at  it  what  it  once  was.  *'  but 
evon  if  wo  cannot  aflirm  that  it  was  entire  when  it  was  brought 
to  Quintin,  eveiytliing  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was  then  easy 
to  recognize  its  original  form  and  use ;"  and  the  tradition  at  Quintin 
alleges  that  it  was  not  merely  the  Blessed  Virgin's  property,  but 
the  work  of  her  own  hands,  and  the  very  girdle  she  wore  on  the  day 
of  the  Annunciation.  "  None  of  the  details  of  tliis  pious  belief  ia 
improbable,  and  if  it  be  imposnhle  to  demonstrate  them  by  irre- 
fragable proofs,  one  can  at  lea.st  aflirm  fearlessly  tliat  tliis  precioua  ^ 
girdle  has  been  worn  by  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,"  It  is 
to  have  been  brought  from  tbe  Holy  Land  by  Geoffrey  BotereU 
Lord  of  Quintin,  on  his  return  from  tiie  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  and 
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3("jnl>t  he  got  it  from  Robert  de  Saintonge,  Latiu  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  who  ba<l  been  Bishop  of  Nautes,  and  tlitTeforo  was 
likely  to  do  a  good  turn  for  a  Dretou  noblaman,  wlioac  brother's 
friend  he  had  boon. 

The  e^^dL■ucfi  offered  in  proof  so  far  is  that  at  an  inquiry  made 
iu  1611,  several  years  after  a  firo  iu  which  the  archivee  of  the 
eliurch  peiisUfd.  citrtaiii  witnowiefl  allcgwl  tlial  d^KUinients  tlieu 
Lurued  hud  contained  a  st-atcinont  that  mirno  Lord  of  Quintin,  at 
t.ho  date  of  tho  Crusadcn,  had  binught  tJie  relic;  but  it  seems 
that  a  certain  Abbt'*  Iu  Flodi  dt»  Volo/-einie,  aliminer  to  tlie 
Daiipijini,'f»,Lo(Ufi  XV:s  niuthfr,  wrote  a  doggerel  liymuiu  honour 
of  the  ^rdle.  in  which  he  ascribed  tiie  gift  to  Isabelle  de  Mont- 
aubiin.  wife  of  Trifitran  dn  Perier,  Count  of  Qiuutiu ;  which 
Doni  Gni'.piu  rigbteoiwly  denounces  as  ''une  erreur  groflsiire." 
Anyhow,  the  church  where  it  was  deposited  became  collegiate  iu 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  n  kind  of  open  parviwe  wa«  cDustructed 
over  the  main  entrance,  in  which  sttiod  an  image  of  the  Ulcssed 
Virgin,  attended  by  the  Apostles,  before  whioh  a  small  altar  was 
erected.  This  stutne  pnwed  to  be  raimculons,  and  was  Iniown. 
from  the  rt^course  made  to  it  by  women  about  to  become  mothej*. 
as  Notre  Dame  de  D6Hvrance;  and  they  -were  iu  the  habit  of 
wearing  or  touching  the  girdle  for  a  few  seconds,  in  order  to 
ensure  safe  and  painless  cliildbirth.  On  January  8.  IGOO,  a 
terrible  fire  broke  out,  m  which  the  sacmtan  was  burned  to 
death,  and  the  ti-easury  destroyed.  On  Janiuirj-  llJ,  amongst 
some  charred  remaine  of  the  casket  in  wliich  the  girdle  had  beeu 
preeerrcd,  the  precious  relic  was  found  lying  almost  intact 
amongst  still  glowing  embers  of  the  fire,  wliieh  had  raged  for  teu 
days.  This  was  a  miracle,  eKtablishing  beyond  doubt,  what  liad 
been  for  four  centuries  merely  a  finn  belief,  the  authenticity  of  the 
relic.  Nearly  twelve  years  later,  an  official  inquiry  iuttt  the 
reality  of  the  miracle  was  made  by  order  of  the  BLeliop  of  St. 
Brieuc,  which  ended  on  December  ID,  Kill,  resulting,  as  usual  iu 
such  cases,  favourably.  In  the  French  Revolution,  the  miracuhms 
iniagt;  was  broken  in  pieces  and  burntr  all  but  the  head,  which  a 
vorkraan  seoroted;  and  the  silver  slirine  of  the  girdle  was  carried  off 
and  melted  down.  But  some  person  unknown  is  Baid  to  have 
secured  tiio  relic  and  a  few  papers  relating  to  it,  and  to  have 
restored  them  entire  to  Dean  Soiivestre,  who  recognized  the  frag- 
ment. Of  this  stage  of  the  tmditioii  no  proof  whatever  is 
tendered,  and  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whetber  the  exist- 
ing relic  ia  that  of  1790,  even  if  it  be  allowed  tliat  the  reho  of 
1790  is  that  of  ]<iOO.  The  practical  result  of  the  Kevolution  was 
that  the  cult  nearly  died  out  at  Quinttn,  and  the  transfer  of  tlie 
parochial  rank  of  the  rained  chiu-ch  of  St.  Thurian  to  the  col- 
Icgiftte  church  of  St.  Mary  caused  even  the  original  dedication  of 
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the  latter  to  be  forgotten.  One  mig-ht  have  tJiought  that.  Biicli 
being  tho  ciifie,  wliatpver  teiidemem)  authority  might  havo  felt 
bmmd  t«  exercise  towards  a  powt-rful  tradition,  it  would  have 
rejoiced  in  tlio  snliiHon  of  tho  difficnlty  by  tJie  peaceable  dieappear- 
ance  of  ft  highly  dotdjtfiil  and  matenaUKt-d  cidt.  Nothing  of  the 
Bort.  The  cholera  of  1867,  and  the  yet  graver  siiflerings  of  1870. 
reeiilted  in  a  vow  got  np  at  Quintin,  and  solemnly  made  at  an  ex- 
position of  \hf  sacred  rcHc  on  (landlemas  day,  1871,  to  restore 
the  worflhip  of  the  girdle  and  of  Onr  Lady  of  Deliverance,  and 
tho  little  book  I  have  here  nithlcssly  abridged  is  pnblished.  to 
raise  fiinds  for  a  new  and  costly  ohrine  to  bold  tho  girdle,  and  for 
the  propagation  of  the  disneed  ctilt  in  which  it  played  such  a  di^ 
tingiushed  part.  The  latter  portion  of  the  work  contains  h}-nina 
and  prayers  in  honour  of  the  girdle.     1  subjoin  a  strophe  or 


two: — 


Gagotir*  oplortott  (uraun! 
Stint,  n  ('dntwM  siwir^  ! 
A  Miric  Mtcbaiaa  do*  eaittn. 

"  Noot  !•  opoyoBB,  ta  Cffintnre.  &  Mario, 
0«  doui  trc»or  umtf  do  noi  minaz, 
Kn  nooa  eourrant  (I'min  <>^do  beoi?, 
S«T*  pour  nuu*  un  rvrnpeirt  pi^ciflns." 


A  prayer  for  women  near  their  confinement  has  thia  clause: 
*•  0  Virgin  of  Doliveranco,  yon  havo  bctiucathed  to  ns  your  pre- 
cioiiH  girdle,  attogothcr  impregnated  vdVn  tho  perfume  of  your 
\'irtuo8,  and  of  the  power  of  your  Son.  I  liavo  recourse  to  this 
precions  pledge  of  your  love,  as  a  protection  against  all  theJangers 
which  may  amvtult  me.  With  this  weapon  I  shall  triumph  over 
Sotan." 

In  illustration  of  what  Mgr.  Ditpanloup  was  forced  to  8ay  about 
tho  prevalence  nf  false  miracles  and  prophcei**s,  t  will  next  cite 
the  "  Lettres  siir  la  Voyante  do  Fontet,"  by  V.  de  Portets  (Agen» 
Roche  ;  Parii«,  Enault  et  Mas,  1874).  Unfortunately.  1  have  ouly 
the  third  Herive,  beginning  with  L«tter  x\"iii.,  addrcsBod  to  a  cle- 
rical newspaper  in  the  Gironde  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  eonstruut 
the  previous  narrative  out  of  the  back  referencea  and  repetitions, 
A  woman  named  Berguillo.  living  at  the  village  of  Fontet,  near 
La  Reole,  a  small  town  midway  between  Bordeaux  anil  Ageu.  waa 
dying  of  cancer  in  the  atomach,  in  1873,  which  was  cured  bj 
drinking  Lourdea  water.  She  then  began  to  unit**  in  herself  the 
qualities  of  LouiBe  Ijatenu,  of  IJenindette  Soubirons,  and  of  .'Vnne 
Catherine  Kmmerich.  Like  the  firat,  she  underwent  the  pains  of 
the  crucifixion  every  Friday,  and  proaented  tho  stigmata;  like 
the  second  she  had  freijuont  visions  of,  and  iuter\'iew8  with,  tho 
BlcHBcd  Virgin,  and  appeared  ladiant  and  ecstatic  while  they 
lasted;  and,  like  tho  third,  she  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
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prophecy ;  vrhilu  miraculous  cures  wrouglit  through  her  agem-y, 
or  that  of  religiouB  articleB  which  the  Uleesed  Virgin  had  conse- 
crated in  her  room,  etrtabhshed  the  genuinuuesB  of  her  revelations. 
Louinc  Lateau'B  corrobomtion  was  obtained  by  submiUing  to  her 
two  medals  wrapped  separately  lu  paper,  ouo  of  which  had  been 
BO  blessed  at  l-'oiitet^  and  the  otlier  not,  and  Bhc  gave  her  cus- 
tomaty  token  of  recognition  to  the  former ;  while  a  special 
mcBsenger  sent  to  Koine  brought  back  a  verj*  \-ague  and  cau- 
tiously-worded approval  from  the  I'ope,  wholiinted  that  the  paco 
was  getting  a  little  too  lupid  in  the  matter  of  visiouB  and  miracles. 
Grc-at  crowds  visited  Uergiiille  in  her  chamber,  and  it  was  gra- 
dually converted  into  a  sort  of  oratory,  while  the  recurront  demand, 
invariable  in  all  these  cases,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  of 
mag^;ific<:ntdiiiiensionflwasmndebythcSeorcBB,  whowaJtBomotimeB 
favoured  with  such  apparitiona  as  tliat  of  the  Virgin  anrroundcd 
by  millionfi  of  angela,  each  wearing  the  Bcapular  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  tt-stimoniea  alleged  in  those  letters  arc  indistingiaBh- 
ftble  from  those  which  attest  the  miracles  of  Lourdea,  but  tho 
prophetess.  Ices  judiciously  reticent  than  Bcniadctte,  was  iudi»- 
creet  enough  to  commit  herself  to  minutely  pretisy  predictions 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Count  of  Cbambord  as  Henry  V„  and  to 
the  erection  of  the  permanent  clmrch  before  Janmuy  I,  \>ilb\  and 
since  the  failure  of  thecie  vaticinations  the  imposture  has  cullnpKed, 
and  the  letters,  at  first  most  iudustiioiuily  circulated,  have  been 
hastily  withdmwn.  and  cannot  now  be  had  at  any  price.  Soon  it 
may  bo  denied  that  anything  of  the  surt  ever  happened,  as  the 
exact  coincidence  of  all  the  earUer  stages  of  the  performance  with 
tlie  events  of  Lourdcs  and  Hois  d'Haisue  tends  to  throw  d)M!rcdit 
upon  tlkcm. 

Amidst  all  this,  do  ecclesiastics  in  high  places  utter  no  words  of 
warning  and  counsel?  Apart  fmm  the  one  ill-roceived  cantinn  of 
Mgr.  Dii]>anh)up  just  reforred  to,  which  is  sneered  at  by  the  writers 
of  tlio  Icttem  I  have  boen  citing,  I  have  found  nothing  which 
attempts  to  stoin  the  tide  of  gross  superstition.  Novcrtlieless,  one 
uttc-mnce  does  he  before  me,  couched  in  terms  of  warning.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mgr.  do  Sigur,  a  prelate  who  has  received,  like 
M.  Louis  Venillut  and  Or.  W.  f  J.  Ward,  the  special  approbation  of 
the  I'ope  for  his  writings,  nnd  is  named  "  Iloinniago  aux  Jeunes 
Catholiqnea-Liberaux'' (PariK,  Librairie  do  i'ropagande,  1874),  and 
,emn  dismnisivf-,  not  from  gross  nnd  material  fetiiihi«n,  not 
arse  frauds  in  tlic  nnnit-*  of  i-eligion,  not  from  tho  stilling  of 
conncieuce,  but  from  the  deadly  plague  of  Liberaliem,  however 
moderate  and  qualified,  eitht^r  in  religion  or  politics ;  above  all, 
that  form  of  it  wldch  claims  the  right  i.if  scnitinizuig  and  judging 

L those  Papal    utterances  which  do  not  ob\*iouBly  touch  faith  or 
morals,  the  very  right  which  Dr.  New-man  claims  for  himself  in  hia 
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letter  to  the  Diike  ot  Norfolk.  Aiid.  to  do  Mgr.  de  Segur  Bunple 
juHtice,  his  language  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  reaaonable  com- 
mentary on  the  Kncyclical  and  three  Apostolic  Britfs  iseuc-d  by 
tho  Pope  to  Catholica  in  Milan.  Btlgium,  and  Quimper,  within  fivt? 
montlia  during  1 87;*,  in  denunciation  of  any  shade  of  religious 
opinion  ahort  of  the  wildest  Lamaism.  suck  as  tliat  of  Mgr.  Bcrteaud, 
Bishop  of  Tulle,  who,  in  a  sermon  now  before  me,  preached  in 
St.  Eoatache,  Paris,  in  18*>4,  and  i-epnnted  as  Xo.  i>5  of  a  series  of 
tracts  published  in  tho  '■  Bibliotlieque  Catholique  d«  I'Hypital 
iUlitairu  de  Toulouse,"  sustains  the  thesis  that  St.  Peters  con- 
fession of  Clirint,  us  conmietited  on  by  Cbiist  himself,  sliowa  that  St. 
Pet^r  did  not  need  to  be  tauglit  by  Cluist,  but  was  in  private  and 
confidential  relalioiis  with  God  the  Father  independently  of  the 
Sou,  and  tliat  the  like  privitego  extends  tu  liis  successors;  so  that 
the  Father  and  the  Pope  may  have,  and  probably  have,  secrets 
between  theiu  in  which  Clirist  does  nut  participate,'  and  thus  it  is 
practically  safer  to  go  to  the  Pope  than  to  Christ,  for  when  the 
Pope  speaks,  it  is  moi-e  {plu«  haul)  tliaii  Christ  speaking — it  ia  God 
the  Father  Uiniself.t  Tliis.  be  it  noted,  six  years  before  oven  the 
infaUibility  dogma  was  Issued.  After  that,  it  is  almost  idle  to  odd 
that  tho  Donation  of  Constantino  is  cited  in  the  same  sermon  as  on 
undisputed  historical  fact, 

I  will  close  these  citations,  all  made  at  first  hand  from  the 
volumes  themsolvea,  with  one  equally  instructive  in  its  own  way. 
It  may  bo  remembered  that,  towards  tho  close  of  1875,  a  letter 
was  forwarded  to  tho  'Jttnfn  by  a  clerg^-mau  of  St,  Leonards, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  that  to'vvu, 
in  answer  to  a  remonsh-ance  on  tho  latter'a  proselytisra  of  the 
former's  ynimg  and  woak-mindcd  son.  It  was  printed  b}*  the 
Timet,  under  tho  heading,  "  A  Temperate  Controversialist,"  and 
•Was  worded  in  such  scurriloua  and  ruffianly  language  that  it  at 
once  drew  forth  two  eager  diselaimerfi,  one  from  Sir  George 
Bowyer,  and  another  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henry,  also  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest  at  St.  Leonards,  in  whicli  it  was  severely 
condemned.  It  was  at  once  fihowu  by  other  coiTc-spondcnts  that 
Mr.  Henry  himBcIi"  had  been,  if  possible,  more  Wolent  in  abuse  of 
JI,  Hyacinth  Loyson,  and  then  Cauou  Oakeley  camo  to  the  rescue, 
dcclaruig  his  certainty  that  Mr.  Henry  did  not  mean  and  certainly 
would  not  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  a  moment  of  excitement. 
But  in  n  .leeuit  religious  paper,  iesued  fortnightly  in  Dublin,  named 
the  Illusfriihtl  Monitor,  for  November  20,  \>i'i5,  the  editor,  himself 
a  Jesuit  Father,  reprints  all  tho  most  virulent  passages  of  the 
"  temperate  controversialist's"  letter,  not  only  without  a  hint  that 


*  '■  Pu  d'iaMRDiMiaire  ratn  lo  Vitn  ct  V\eriv,  Lm  Mcrots  d»  I'iiifini  soDt  das  MeTat4 

«  MX  dtUT." 

t  "  II  ptu-lc  ATM  ru«anac9  taita<t  do  DIen  1«  P&ro." 
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it  had  been  disavowed  or  could  be  objectionable,  bnt  with  tlic 
following  prefatory  renmrks: — "In  a  trenchant  lettor  from  an 
English  priest,  addressed  to  a  Protestant  minister,  who  had 
written  to  hira  a  letter,  demanding  why  he  had  received  tliat 
geulleman's  son  into  the  Clinrch,  there  are  so  many  hoinethmsts, 
that  it  ie  with  regret  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  give  only  a 
few  extracts."     And  then  follow  the  choice  moruels  referred  to. 

If  I  had  the  time  to  procure  more  specimens  of  the  copious 
UteratuTc  which  I  have  here  nvoat  imperfectly  sampled,  and 
to  have  added  Belgium  and  Italy  to  France  and  Ireland,  or  if  I 
had  quoted  at  second-hand  the  startling  facta  alleged  by  the 
Abbe  Micliaud  in  his  late  important  book,  "De  I'Etat  present  de 
TEghse  Catholique  Romaiuc  en  France,"  I  might  have  enlarged 
my  brief  indefinitely,  but!  haw  rigidly  kept  to  urigiiialducumuuttt, 
and  with  one  exeeptioa,  that  of  Mgr.  Berteuud'a  reprinted  eemiou, 
have  cited  nothing  earlier  than  ItJllO.  The  books  I  have  uaed 
have  eonie  into  my  liautls  by  degrees,  sent  me  by  devout  Roman 
Cat^olicii,  eore  ui  heart  at  the  degradation  of  their  Church,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  their  own  press  and  clergy  will  not.  or  dare 
not,  call  public  attention  to  the  scandal.  They  liave  therefore  liad 
reoounie  io  me  that  I  might  liit  up  my  voice  loud  enough,  if  not 
to  reach  the  stopped  earn  of  the  proniotere  of  all  these  supersti- 
tions, at  least  sufficiently  to  warn  members  of  the  Anglican  Chm*ch, 
tempted  to  secession,  what  is  the  real  working  of  the  syBtem  which 
is  8o  sedulously  veiled  and  tijitod  here  in  Kugland,  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  teacliing  to  wliich  they  must  needs  bcGome  acoeft- 
aories  by  their  adheaion,  aud  thereby  be  made  responsible  for  it  in 
a  manner  with  which  those  bom  to  the  yoko  cannot  fairlj'  be 
charged.  The  '■  insolent  and  aggressive  faction,"  some  of  whose 
utterances  I  have  hero  transcribed,  dominates  the  Latin  obedience 
everywhere  now,  and  every  recruit  who  joins  henceforward  must 
do  BO  under  its  banner  aud  pledged  to  its  behests,  and  in  so 
doing  accept  a  teaching  whose  two  moat  repellent  features  to 
myself  are  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  Holy  Scripture  disclosed 
by  its  hierophants— contrasting  forcibly  with  the  imequalled 
familiarity  with  every  uook  and  comer  of  the  Bible  I  have 
habitually  fuunj  in  media-val  divines — and  the  coarse  mercantile 
element  introduced  into  religion  every^vhere,  so  that  no  ptayer 
can  be  extorted  for  the  lovo  of  God  or  one's  ueighbour,  unless  the 
worshipper  be  bribed  with  an  indulgence  for  himself;  and  again 
and  aguin  the  notion  is  presented  to  us  that  the  Pope  has  gained 
over  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  giving  ber  a  new  title,  so  that  she  is 
bound  to  repay  her  debt  by  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power 
aud  the  complete  accompliehment  of  tho  whole  Ultramoutaue 
programme. 

A  furtlier  conclusioa  is  iudoed  forced  upon  mo  by  some  of  the 
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citations  and  the  general  bent  of  their  context ;  but  as  it  is  rather 
matter  of  inference  than  of  positive  statement,  I  do  not  lay  bo 
much  stress  upou  it.  I  mean  that  as  the  ciUtus  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  long  ago  thrown  the  worship  of  God  and  Christ  into 
the  background  in  the  southern  nations,  both  as  regards  frequency 
and  dignity,  so  it  seems  to  mo  that  a  worship  of  the  Pope — not 
clearly  distinguishable  by  myself  from  the  divine  honours  paid  in: 
the  worst  days  of  Csesarism  to  the  deified  emperors  of  Pagan  Rome 
— is  beginning  to  be  sedulously  inculcated  by  one  school  of  Ultra^ 
montanea,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself. 
And  I  think  some  of  the  quotations  I  liave  given  ^vill  make  the 
same  impression  on  others.  This  is,  I  beheve,  implied  in  the 
mounifxd  complaint  made  by  Count  de  Montalembert  against  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Church  of  France,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Dr.  von  Dollinger,  which  I  am  enabled  to  cite  here  by  the 
kindness  of  the  latter,  who  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  it.  It  is 
dated  November  7,  1869,  and  entreats  Dr.  von  Dollinger,  as  the 
first  man  in  the  German  Church,  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  endeavour  to  arrest  the  dangerous  crisis  it  threatened. 

*'  You  doubtless  admire  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  very  much.  But  you 
would  admire  him  far  more  if  you  could  imagine  the  abyss  of  idolatry  into 
which  the  French  clergy  has  fallen.  This  goes  beyond  everything  that 
one  could  have  fancied  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  in  the  time  of  Frayssinoos 
and  La  Mennais.  ...  Of  all  the  mysteries  which  Church  history  presents 
in  such  great  numbers,  I  know  of  none  which  equals  or  exceeds  this 
sudden  and  complete  transformation  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  into 
a  poultry-yard  of  the  Vatican's  antechamber." 

Richard  F.  Littledale. 
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MOUERX  MATKRIALISM:  ITS  ATOTUDE  TOWARDS 

TKKOLOGY. 


AT  the  beginning  of  October,  Ib74,:t  was  my  diity.as Principal 
of  a  Theolo^cal  College,  to  open  a  new  session  witli  nn 
BddreBd,  wliich  was  afterwards  piiblislied  imderthe  title  "Religion 
Mfl  affccte-(i  by  Modem  Matenalisin."  It  raiweB  tliu  question  wlictiuT 
the  free  and  scientific  methods  of  stwdy  insisted  on.  in  the  collogo 
involved  i-esults  at  variance  with  its  theological  rlesign.  It  stateH 
accordingly  tlirL-e  assumptions  lutbcrto  implied  in  tliat  design: 
"  That  the  universe  which  includes  ns  and  folds  us  round  is  the 
life-dwelling  of  an  Eternnl  Mind ;  that  tUo  worhl  of  our  abodo  is 
the  scene  of  a  Moral  Govorumont  incipient  but  not  yet  complete ; 
and  that  the  upper  zones  of  hiiiuau  alTectioii,  above  the  clouds  of 
self  and  passion,  take  us  uito  the  sphere  of  a  Divine  Coninuiuiim." 
With  regard  to  these  assumptions  tliu  tliesis  is  inaiiitaiiiod  that 
they  are  beyond  tlie  contradiction,  because  not  within  the  logical 
range,  of  the  natnial  weiencos.  In  support  of  ibis  thesis  the 
mischicfii  nre  sliowii,  b'lth  to  ecitnco  and  to  tbeology,  of  confusing 
Ihar  bonndnries,  and  treating  Hie  discovery  of  law  as  the  negation 
of  God:  nnd  tlie  separating  lino  is  drawn,  tlmt  in  their  iiiteiinctnal 
deaiinga  with  phenomena,  science  investigates  the  "how"  and 
tbeologj'  the  "whence."  Tempted  on  by  two  of  its  indispcnpablo 
tMmcoptiniifl,  matffr  and  forc^,  science,  overstopping  this  boundanr-. 
has  of  late  atfrcted  to  know  not  only  the  order  but  the  origin  of 
UungB ;  ill  the  one  case  starting  tliem  from  atotws  as  tlieir  source, 
m  the  otlierfrom  niecbaiiical  enertri/.  I  tr}'  to  show  that  neither 
VOL.  sxm.  z 
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datain  will  work  out  its  result  except  by  the  aid  of  logical  illnsioiiB. 
You  will  get  out  of  your  atoms  by  *'  evolution,"  exacliy  so  much 
and  no  more  as  you  have  put  into  them  by  hypothesis.  And,  with 
regard  to  force,  it  is  contended  that  observation  and  inductioa  do 
not  cany  us  to  it  at  all,  but  stop  T\'ith  movements ;  that  the  so-called 
kinds  of  force  arc  only  classes  of  phenomena,  with  the  constant 
belief  of  causahty  behind ;  that  of  causality  we  have  no  cognition 
but  as  Will,  from  which  the  idea  of  **  physical  force  "  is  simply  cut 
down  by  artificial  abstraction  to  the  needs  of  phenomenal  investi- 
gation and  grouping;  and  that,  in  conceiving  of  the  single  power 
hid  in  every  group,  we  must  revert  to  the  intuitive  typo  because 
the  only  authorized,  and  to  the  highest,  because  alone  covering  the 
highest  phenomena.  The  attempt,  under  shelter  of  the  unity  of 
energy  behind  all  its  masks,  to  make  the  lowest  phase,  besides 
playing  its  own  part,  stand  for  the  whole,  is  described  as  a  logical 
sleight  of  hand  by  which  a  heedless  reasoner  may  impose  upon 
himself  and  others. 

After  this  defensive  argument  to  show  that  the  rehgious  positions 
are  not  displaced  by  natural  science,  they  are  traced  to  their  real 
seat  in  human  nature,  and  treated  as  postulates  involved  iu  the 
very  existence  and  Hfe  of  the  reason  and  conscience.  In  support 
of  their  natural  claim  to  our  entire  trust,  it  is  contended  that, 
for  their  ethical  power,  they  are  absolutely  dependent  on  their 
objective  truth ;  and  further,  that  our  nature  in  respect  of  its 
higher  affections,  compassion,  self-forgetfulness,  moral  obligation^ 
is  constructed  in  hamiouy  with  a  world  Divinely  ruled,  and  in 
utter  conflict  with  the  Pessimist's  picture  of  nature. 

The  address  time  epitomized  has  brought  upon  me  the  honour 
and  the  danger  of  a  critique  by  Professor  Tj-ndall,*  marked  by 
all  his  literary  skill,  and  rendered  persuasive  by  happy  sarcasm 
and  brilliant  description.  One  faidt  at  least  ho  brings  home  to 
me  Avith  iiTCsistible  conviction.  He  blames  ray  mode  of  writing 
as  deficient  in  precision  and  lucidity.  And  I  cannot  deny  tiw 
justice  of  the  censure  when  I  observe  that  my  main  line  of  arg;a- 
ment  has  left  no  trace  upon  his  memorj',  that  its  estimate  of 
scientific  doctrines  is  misconstrued,  that  my  feeling  towards  the 
order  of  nature  is  exhibited  in  reverse,  that  I  am  cross-questioned 
about  an  hypothesis  of  which  I  never  dreamt,  and  am  answered 
by  a  charming  "  alternative "  exposition  of  ascending  natural 
processes  which  I  follow  with  assent  till  it  changes  its  voice  from 
physics  to  metaphysics,  and  from  its  premisses  of  positive  pheno- 
mena proclaims  a  negative  ontological  conclusion.  That  at  every 
turn  I  should  have  put  so  acute  a  reader  upon  a  totally  false  scent 
rebukes  me  more  severely  than  any  of  his  direct  and  pertinent 

*  Fragments    of    fkienco :    "  Materialism"  and  its  Opponents  ;    %ai,   prevloudf. 
Fortnightly  Revieio,  November  ],  1875. 
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crttioiamH  ;  for,  smartly  as  tbesc  may  liit  me,  they  fall  chiefly  ou 
incidental  and  pdreiithetical  remarkn  which  might  haro  been 
abRont.  or  no  mere  literary  form  which  might  have  been  different, 
•without  affecting  the  pnrport  of  iny  addresB.  Whether  the  force 
of  theflo  minor  thruRU  is  loally  diF>ahHtig,  or  is  only  a  by-play 
teltin^  mainly  on  tlie  fanoy  of  the  observer,  a  brief  Bcnitiny  -wil! 
dotermiuc. 

(1.)  In  Baying  tliat  the  eoUego  whieh  I  ri?preflfiit  lnnve*i  open  to 
all  new  tights  of  kno-wledgo  *'the  speeial  studios  -which  deal  \vith 
oin-  Bonror-H  of  religiotis  faith,"  I  expanded  tliis  phrase  by  the 
words,  '*  wlu-ther  in  tho  semtioy  of  nature  or  in  the  interpretation 
of  sacred  books."  Tliis  innoeent  parenthMiis,  which  simply  sum- 
marizes the  growing-gronnde  of  all  actnal  theology,  prt>dnces 
in  my  critic  an  effect  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  significance. 
Twice  he  chaDenge*  me  to  flhow  liow  any  "religions  faith"  can 
be  d^a^vl^  from  "  nature,"  which  T  regaitl,  he  says,  as  '*  base  and 
t-rael,"  It  suffices  to  say  that  "  scmtiny  of  natnre"  docs  not 
exclude  *'  human  nature,"'  wherein  the  springs  of  reli^on  are  after- 
wards traced  to  their  intuitive  seats  ;  and  that,  in  what  are  called 
my  "  tirades  against  nature,''  as  "  base  and  eniel"  I  am  describing, 
not  my  own  view  of  the  order  of  the  world,  but  one  which  I 
repudiate  as  utterly  siekly  and  pen'ense.  Tlien  again,  I  am  asked 
how,  after  giving  np  the  Old  Testament  eonniogony,  T  can  any 
longer  speak  of  "sacred  books,"  without  iiiHtmiing  my  readem 
where  to  find  Iheni.  I  have  occasionally  met  with  scii-ntific  men 
whose  ideas  about  the  Biltle.  if  giving  fiirtlier  than  the  Creation, 
came  to  an  etid  at  tliH  Flood,  and  who  thought  it  only  loyul 
to  Laplace  and  Lyell  thenceforth  to  shelve  "Moses  and  the 
prophets:"  but  a  judgment  so  horm^  I  should  not  expect  from 
Professor  Tyndall.  Can  a  litemture  then  havp  nothing  "sacred," 
unless  it  be  infallible'.'  Has  the  religion  of  the  present  no  roots  in 
the  soil  of  the  past,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  for  oiir  spiritual 
culture  by  exploring  ils  history  and  reproduehig  its  poetn.-,  and 
ascending  to  the  tributary  waters  of  itH  life  ?  The  real  modem 
discovery,  far  from  aayiug  thcTc  is  no  sacred  literature,  because 
none  oracular,  assures  us  that  thei*e  are  several ;  and,  notwith- 
standing a  deepened  because  pmified  attachment  to  otu-  own 
"  Origines"  in  the  Jewish  n.nd  Christian  Scriptures,  persnadis  us 
to  loiik  ■w\\\i  an  open  reverence  into  all  M-ritings  thnt  have 
embodied  and  enslaincd  the  greater  pieties  of  the  world.  But  to 
my  cen8"jr  it  appears  a  thing  incredible  that  1  should  find  a 
sanetily  ui  anything  hunmn ;  or  deem  it  possililo  to  appi-oach 
religion  lu  its  ti-uth  by  intercepting  its  errors  as  it  percolates 
tlirough  histoiy,  and  letting  it  flow  clearer  and  clearer,  till  it  brings 
a  purifying  baptiKm  to  the  conseieuce  of  oui'  time. 

(2.)  In  order  to  give  distinctness  lo  that  "  rcligiou  "  in  relation 
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lo  wluch  I  proposed  to  treot  of  "  Modem  MatenaliBm,"  I  sp&cified 
•'  three  asBiimptionfl "  involved,  in  it,  of  wluch  the  first  and  chief 
ia  the  cjcistcDcc  of  tlie  "Living  God.**  I  am  reproached  with 
making  no  attempt  to  verify  them,  but  pf-rantting  them  to  "remain 
aaBrnnptions "  "to  the  end."  Be  it  so,  though  the  statement  in  not 
quite  exact :  still  in  every  reoaoned  discourse  assumpdona  hare 
^leir  proper  plaee,  as  well  Ds  proofs ;  and  the  right  selection  of 
proponitiojLS  to  etaud  in  tlio  cue  positivn  or  th«  othei-  depends 
on  the  apeakerV  tlieus  and  the  hearer's  needs.  Si[y  thtsix  waa. 
that  natural  science  did  not  displace  these  asaumptious,  because 
they  lie  beyond  its  range  ;  and  the  proof  in  complete  if  it  is  shown 
that  the  logical  limit  of  inductive  knowledge  stops  short  of  tUcir 
realm,  and  is  illegitimately  overstepped  by  every  j^hysical  maxim 
wliich  contradicts  them.  To  turn  aside  from  thisliiie  of  argument 
in  order  to  "  verify"  the  primary  matter  of  the  whole  discusBioti 
would  have  been  to  set  out  for  Exeter  and  arrive  at  York.  My 
hmrera  conKiHted  of  the  tt^ichers,  supporters,  and  alumni  of  a 
Theological  College;  and  to  treat  them  as  a  body  of  atheiste,  and 
offer  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  would  have  been  ati  impcrtineut 
as  for  IVofesBor  Tyndall  to  open  the  session  of  a  iifological  society 
with  a  demonstratiou  of  the  existence  of  the  earth. 

(3.)  A  few  roluctant  words  must  suffice  in  answer  to  the  charge* 
of  *•  scorning  the  emotions,"  I  say  "relurtaiit  words:"  for  to  this 
side  of  our  nature  it  is  (^von  to  speak  ■witliont  being  much  sj>oken 
of;  to  live  and  be,  rather  tluin  be  seen  and  known;  and  when 
dragged  from  its  retreat  it  is  so  hurt  as  to  change  its  face  and 
become  something  else.  Hero,  however,  little  more  is  needed  than 
to  repeat  thi'^  words  which  are  proiionnced  to  be  so  *'  rash  "  and 
even  "petulant" — "I  tnist  that  when  *  emotion'  provet  rwpty,  we 
simll  stamp  it  out  and  get  rid  of  it."  Do  I  then  "  scorn "  the 
"  emotion  *'  of  any  mind  stirred  by  natural  vicissitudes  or  mo\-ing 
reahties — the  cry  of  Androtnacho,  'Kxrop,  i-^  6v<mpi,^  at  the  first 
sight  of  her  hero's  dishonoured  corpse  ;  the  covered  face  and  silent 
sobs  of  rhfedon,  when  Socrates  had  draiued  the  cup ;  the  tean 
of  i'eter  at  the  cock-crowing;  or  any  of  the  fervent  forms  of 
mental  life^the  mysticism  of  Eckhart,  the  intellectual  entbusiaau 
of  Bruno,  the  patriotic  passion  uf  Vane  ?  Not  so ;  for  none  of 
these  are  "  empty,"'  but  cany  a  meaning  adequate  to  their 
intensity.  It  is  for  **  emotion  "  with  a  vacuum  within,  and  floating 
in  vactto  without,  charged  with  no  thought  anil  directed  to  no 
objeot,  that  1  avow  dtstrost ;  and  if  there  be  an  "  over-shadowing 
awe"  from  the  mere  sensa  of  a  blank  coneciousnoBS  and  an 
enveloping  darlcness,  I  can  see  in  it  m-  more  than  the  negative 
condition  of  a  rehgion  yet  to  come,  la  human  psychology,  feeling, 
when  it  transcends  sensation,  is  not  without  idea,  but  ia  a  type 
of  idoa ;  and  to  suppose  "  an  inward  hue  and  tcmpcratarc,"  a^iart 
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from  ftny  "  object  of  tlionplit,"  is  to  feign  the  impowdble.  Colour 
must  lio  upon  fonn ;  and  heat  nrnst  flpring  from  a  fociiB,  and 
declare  itself  upon  a  mirfaoe.  If  by  "referring  reli^ou  to  tho 
region  of  orootion"  ifi  mrant  "withdrnwinp  it  from  tlio  region  of 
mtth,  and  letting  it  pam  into  an  undulation  in  no  medium  and 
•with  no  direotion,  I  must  docHno  the  surrender. 

Tn  thuB  n^fiifling  Knpport  from  ''empty  emotion,"  I  am  wiid  to 
■'  kirk  away  tlio  only  phUonophu^  fomufnfion  on  which  it  is  poEwible 
to  bnild  religion."  Profe«tor  Tyndall  is  certainly  not  exacting 
from  his  builders  about  tbo  solidity  of  bin  "foundation  ;"  and  it 
can  be  only  a  very  light  and  airj'  architecture,  not  to  say  an 
imaginary  one,  that  can  «pnng  from  such  ba^e ;  and  perhaps  it 
docB  not  matter  that  it  dhonld  be  unable  to  face  the  -n-inde.  Nor 
IB  the  inconsistency  involved  in  tbie  statement  less  surprising  than 
its  levity.  Heligion,  it  appears,  has  a  "philosophical  foundation,'* 
But  "  philosophy  "  investigates  the  ultimate  ground  of  cognition 
aud  the  organic  unity  of  what  the  several  sciences  assume.  And 
a  •'philosophical  foundation"  is  a  legitimated  fii«t  principle  for 
Bome  one  of  these ;  it  is  a  cognitive  beginuing — ■&  dtititni  of  ulterior 
ijuatila — and  nothing  but  a  science  can  have  it.  Religion  then 
must  bo  an  organism  of  thought.  Yet  it  is  preciBely  in  denial 
of  this  tJiat  my  censor  invents  his  new  "foundation."  Jlere,  he 
tellfl  ua,  W4>  know  nnthing,  wn  can  tliink  nothing;  the  intellectual 
life  is  dumb  and  blank ;  wKi  do  but  blindly  feel.  How  can  a 
stmcture  without  tnilh  repnso  on  philosophy  in  its  foundation  *( 

But  do  I  not  myself  carry  roHgious  questions,  in  the  last  appeal, 
to  the  inward  oonsoioufinoRH  of  man,  whether  intellectual  For  the 
interpretation  of  faiisality,  or  moral  for  the  !nt.t:-r]>retati<iii  of  duty? 
Undoubtedly:  and  Professor  Tyndall  thiiika  it  "highly  instmctivo" 
that  I  "should  have  lived  so  long,  thought  so  much,  and  failed  to 
roDOgniw  the  entirely  Hiihjectivo  diameter  of  tins  creed,"  Tf  I  nmy 
omit  the  word  "  entirely  "  (wliicli  implies  n  gratuitous  exclusion  of 
"objective  tnitli "}.  I  not  only  recognize  it,  but  everywhere  insist 
npon  it.  The  fundamental  religious  conceptions  have  no  deeper 
validity  than  belongs  t^  the  very  frame  of  our  faculties  and  the 
postolatcB  of  our  thinking.  But  aa  this  equally  holds  of  the 
frmdamental  scientific  conceptions,  as  matter  and  force  have  also 
to  retire  to  consciousnwsfor  their  witnesses,  nay.  as  objectivity 
itself  is  but  an  interpretation  by  tbn  subject  of  its  own  experience, 
is  it  not  "  highly  instmctivo  "  that  a  critic  so  compassionate  of  my 
"snbjcclivo"  position  should  be  unaware  of  the  ideality  of  his 
own?  Or,  has  he,  perhaps,  found  some  "objective  knowledge" 
which  has  not  to  fall  back  upon  a  "subjective"  guarantee? 

If.  as  I  suspect,  Professor  TyndaU  uses  the  word  "subjective" 
not  in  it£  strict  sense,  for  what  belongs  to  the  human  subject  at  latye, 
but  to  denote  what  is  special  to  the  feeling  of  ihis  or  that  ittdtvidHai, 
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the  question  \vill  then  be  whether  I  mistake  an  exceptional  per- 
sonal experience  for  a  uuiversal  form  of  thought.  This  questiou 
is  not  settled  by  saying  that  many  able  men  find  in  themselves  no 
such  inner  experience.  The  eye  for  correct  psychological  readings 
ia  not  secured  by  gi-eat  intellect  or  noble  character,  but,  like  the 
organ  of  any  other  art,  must  be  trained  to  quickness  and  dehcaoy 
of  insight;  and,  wliile  false  or  over-culture  exposes  it  to  the  danger 
of  seeing  what  is  not  there,  a  failure  of  culture  may  prevent  ita 
seeing  what  there  is.  Right  interrogation  and  careful  comparieoa 
alone  can  sift  out  the  essential  from  the  accidental.  Doubtless 
many  a  principle  once  advanced  as  self-evident  and  univeisal 
survives  only  in  the  grotesque  muaeiun  of  philosophers*  fancies. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  laws  of  thought  are  now 
admitted  as  universal  were  at  first  propounded,  and  often  long 
resisted,  as  the  expressions  of  individual  reflection. 

(4.)  Oil  one  point  more  a  personal  MaircuBemerii  is  needed  as  a 
couditionof  any  profitable  argument.  lam  said  to  be  "imperfectiy 
informed  regarding  the  position  I  assail."  If  I  am  sensitive  to  this 
remark,  it  is  not  that  I  cannot  bear  to  be  reminded  of  my 
ignorance,  the  sense  of  which  is  a  shadow  that  never  quite  my 
Hfe,  but  that,  as  no  man  has  a  right  to  attack  doctrines  which  he 
has  not  taken  the  pains  to  understand,  the  statement  carriee  in  it 
a  moral  imputation,  and  calls  on  me  either  to  clear  it  away  or  to 
confess  a  wrong.  \Vhat  then  is  the  "  position  "  which,  under  l^e 
name  of  "  materialism,"  I  intended  to  assail,  and  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  fixed  by  exact  definition  %  Professor  Tyndall  supposes  it 
to  bo  Ma  position,  regarding  which  undoubtedly  I  am  very  imper- 
fectly informed ;  for  the  indications  of  it,  though  clear  enough  for 
assent  or  criticism  when  taken  one  by  one,  appear  to  me  so  ahiftiug 
and  indeterminate  iu  their  combination,  as  to  afford  no  means  of 
testing  it.  Except  in  the  two  or  three  passages  where  it  is  quoted, 
the  Belfast  Address  was  no  more  in  my  view  than  the  writings  to 
which  it  referred  and  others  belonging  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject ;  and  did  not  supply  the  form  of  doctrine  to  which  my 
argument  was  addressed.  The  only  question  therefore  is  whether 
that  form  of  doctrine  really  exists.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  I  have 
misconceived  the  materialists'  position,  and  fastened  upon  them 
any  thesis  which  is  ^vitllout  eminent  representative  iu  their  school* 
I  must  accept  my  rebidce.  But  if  no  part  of  my  sketch  is  unsup- 
ported by  adequate  authority,  it  will  remain  true,  though  it  should 
conflict  with  sentences  in  the  "Fragments  of  Science." 

Probably  the  cluef  instance  of  "imperfect  infonuation"  is 
this — that  I  suppose  tlie  materialist  doctrine  to  be  offei-ed  as  an 
explanation  of  the  order  of  things ;  for  ray  censor  contrasts  with 
this  "travesty"  of  the  scheme  his  own  statement,  that  the  mate- 
rialist's "  molecular  groupings  and  movements  in  reaHty  explain 
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nothing,'*  and  that  ^  \hf-  utmost  lie  can  affirm  i^  the  amociation  of 
two  eIa«8C8  of  pht-nonn^na,  of  -whose  real  boiul  of  union  lio  ia  in 
absolute  ignorauce."   But  eiirelr,  if  tliis  is  all  that  ho  coii  affirm,  ho 
gives  hia  mftt4Ti(ili«ni  nothing  to  do,  and  is  ae  wfll  itft'  -vvithout  it 
as  with  it;  in  order  simply  to  see  that  tw<i  serifs  of  plu-nomeiia 
ran  parallel,  and  correspond  terni  for  term,  he  nct-da  no  mora 
than   mc-thrtilized   observation,  possible   and  identical    on   every 
theory  or  uo  theory  about  the  HubBtmtuin  of  the  phfaomeuK.     If 
the  bninan  mind  could  be  content  witJi  tliiu  spectacle  of  unex- 
plained concomitiiuce.  tlie  veiy  impulse  would  be  wiinting'  from 
which   iiiutvrialieiu    bus  spnuip;.      Its   fundamental    propositiou, 
Mmmon,  as  Lougo  remarks,  to  all  its  forms,  onciont  and  modem. 
— '*  tliat  the  universe  consists  of  atoms  and  empty  space  "* — is  an 
hfpothtna  de\nHcd  for  tliQ  express  purpose  of  i-MlribUsbin)^  a  "bond 
ofniuon"  between  lines  of  succeeHion  prcvionsly  detach tid— !.(■.,  of 
g  the  mind  a  bridge  of  pasBagQ  other  tlinii  that  of  "  aaso- 
lon"  from  the  one  to  the  other — i.e.,  of  ej-plmuintf  the  secmid 
tythe  firet.   Aji  hypothesis  oomnu-nds  itself  to  iis  when  (inter  alia) 
il  oflere  a  higher  cimeeption  from  whicli,  as  an  assumpti<m.  we 
ofla  deduce  Ao/A  sets  ot  pri^viouHly  si-pHrali?  facta;  and  so  far  aa  it 
Us  to  do  this,  it  ia  self-condemned.     There  may  be  other  defects 
m  lij-pitthesea ;  but  if  their  dtda  do  not  logically  lead  to  the  quceaiia^ 
tliey  break  their  primary  promise ;  and  to  see  whether  tliey  are 
watc^tight  tlironghont,  or  are  leaky  at  the  jointa,  is  an  efficient 
t««t  of  their  pretensions.     A  materialist  who  knnws  what  he  is 
"bout  would  not  disown  the  words  which  I  ptit  into  bin  mouth — 
"Blatter  is  all  I  want;  give  me  its  atoms  alone,  and  I  will  explain 
'!»  imiverso  *' — but  would  ai^iredly  bo  offended  were  he  toUl,  and 
Hwt  by  a  "  candid  friend,"  tliat  Iiis  doctrine  "  explains  nothing." 

As  it  is  imiKissible  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  e  sec-saw 
Mctibe,  which  now  touches  sohd  ground  and  tu»w  escapes  it,  I 
itthirally  addressed  myseli"  to  thorough- going  materialists,  without 
prcmiaiiug  to  commit  Professor  Tyndall  to  their  consiatency.  That 
wwu  have  been  and  aro  such  persons — peraons  who  have  uuder- 
**ken,  by  defining  the  eseeuce  of  matter  and  fixing  it  in  atomw,  "  to 
*^l^the  enigmatical  by  the  clear,  the  intricate  by  the  simple, 
"i*"  ntikaown  by  the  known"! — he  cannot  deny, after  having  him- 
*^  introduced  us  to  the  thesis  of  l^en merit Ufl,t  Uie  reasonings  of 

'  OwtM^i't"  .1  ■-  Miiu.riali»tnn»,  ?U-«i  Tlnch.  p.  181. 

^  >«Dvr  .  .li'*Hatciri«II«RUK,  Iti'H  lt(tcli.  m>.  S.  n. 

I  Ueuii  :li  ihU  nam*  (buro  i»  %u  lilslomal  error  Id  the  Bolfiwt  Aildrwu 

V™^  '  ilwuld  tHrdly  aotini>  vem  it  not  li)c«lf  to  bo  p^^rii^tlnHtod  by  thn  juat  repntMioQ 
*^nilwr,  and  did  it  wtK  >[ifMmnUf  ftil]  bnck  for  aiipjinrt  tipnu  LoBg«.  Tblii  wriUr, 
'|!**'>*K  that  DeiDocnlun  mukv^  no  uttmnpt  to  sxpluin  ihu  >p]Kiuiinn.-a  of  •daptalion  out 
"■wttiiadponvr  of  nataral  tiM<c«flt.v,  Mda,  "WLeib^r  lUs  gR|i  Uv  in  bu  ajratovi  itwlf, 
'*>^  la  Uw  nsditifm  of  it,  w*  do  not  kcow ;  bqt  wn  do  know  ihal  tbo  aotuve  ol  vrva 
^lut  priixiple  of  all  malnrialiiiu- — rmli-ly  «1iap«iii,  it  ii  tru*,  yet  vritli  pocfoot  praciaJaB 
"*J'a— ia  to  b«  fouuil  in  tlio  jiliUtwoiiliip  lliouElit  of  lli«  HcllMile  noai.  Wliat  DnnKiii, 
*ltt  till  support  ol  viut  store*  of  poBlUro  knowledgo,  bM  •Sootvd  Jor  tbo  proKat  ttnM\ 
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LucretiuB,  and  the  method  of  GaBsendi.*  The  "  atomiets,"  Bays 
Lange,  **  attributed  to  matter  only  the  eimpleet  of  the  TarioTiB 
properties  of  things — those,  namely,  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  presentation  of  a  something  in  space  and  time;  and  their  aim 
was  to  evolve  from  tliese  alone  the  whole  assemblage  of  pheno- 
nomena."  '*  They  it  was,"  he  adds,  '*  who  gave  the  fii-st  perfectly- 
clear  notion  of  what  we  are  to  imderstand  by  matter  as  the  basis 
of  all  phenomena.  With  the  positing  of  this  notion  materialism 
stood  complete,  as  the  first  perfectly  clear  and  consequent  theoiy 
of  all  phenomena.''t  If  there  is  any  difference  between  this 
statement  of  the  problem  and  my  "travesty"  of  it,  I  cannot 
discern  it. 

The  indistinctness  of  which  I  ventured  to  complain  in  Dr. 
Tyndall's  account  of  his  "  primordial "  datum  I  do  not  find  re- 
moved by  my  pleasant  journey  with  him  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Alpine  snows,  or  his  graceful  pictures  of  Cingalese  fema, 
and  of  nascent  infant  life.  The  whole  exposition  appears  to  be 
dominated  by  the  tacit  maxim,  "  No  matter  without  force,  no 
force  without  matter  "J — a  maxim  which  may  be  true  in  fact,  but 
does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  re- 
lation between  two  fundamental  ideas  which  are  not  identical  or 
interchangeable.  In  the  natural  sciences  no  harm  is  done  by 
running  them  both  together,  or  resorthig  hi  varying  proportions 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  Experimental  research  and  mathe- 
matical deduction  may  go  ou  undisturbed,  by  mere  use  of  them  as 
provisional  conceptions,  and  without  even  suspecting  that  tiiey 
carry  in  them  any  ulterior  problem.  But  it  is  not  by  thus  pickiug 
them  up  in  mediis  rebus,  and  taking  them  as  they  happen  to 
come,  that  wo  can  reach  any  pliilosophical  view  of  the  world,  or 
estimate  the  theories  which  strive  to  interpret  its  unity  and 
meaning.  In  spite  of  the -cheap  ■vs'it  expended  in  derision  of 
metaphysics,  and  the  brave  preference  avowed  for  terra  Jirmoy  you 
can  escape  them  only  by  not  knowing  where  you  are.  In  their 
embrace  you  live  and  move  and  have  your  being;  and,  however' 

EmpedoclcB  off orod  to  tlio  thinkers  of  antiquity — the  Bimplc  and  penetrating  thought  tbst 
if  adaptationa  prepondemto  in  the  TCOrld,  it  in  bocautto  it  lies  iu  their  very  iiBtuT«  to 
maintain  themielvea ;  vhito  that  irhich  fails  of  adaptation  haa  perished  long  ago." 
(I.  pp.  22,  23.)  Misled  b,y  the  order  of  this  passage,  which  given  the  iniuaing  thought 
after  naming  the  '^  !)"P"  ''li'<''i  '*  might  have  filled,  Dr,  Tyndall  has  deacrlbttd 
EmpedocloB  as  intentionatly  making  good  a  defect  in  Dcroocritnii — "  Nolicitu/  thit  gap  in 
the  doctrine  of  DoniocrituK,  lie  {Empedocles)  struck  in  with  the  ponetratiTo  thought," 
dtc.  This  ia  nn  inversion  ot  the  chronology.  Enipedocles  preceded  Demoeritns  by  at 
least  a  generation,  being  bom  about  u.c.  4!I0,  and  dying  it.C.  430;  whilst  Demooritna, 
whom  wo  find  at  Thurii  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  n.C.  443,  dJod  at 
a  Tery  advanced  age,  ac.  So?. — Itwrj.  iMtrt.  viii.  5:;,  56,  is.  41.  Comp.  Arist.  Mot.  A.  4, 
p.  986,  b.  4. 

*  Starting  from  the  fundamental  assumption,  "  Principle  ergo  UniTerauza  Ax 
corpore  et  inani  constat.  Deque  enim  tortia  natura  coucipi  monto  praterea  potert."— 
i^t^  Epicur.  ayntaijma.  Op.  T.  iii.  11. 

f  Gescfaiclite  des  Mntorialismua,  i.  pp.  8,  9. 

X  Bfiohnor  :  Kraft  und  StoiT,  p.  2  (Aufl.  4). 
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fast  yoxu  foot  may  cUn;*  to  tho  earth,  none  thy  lee*  do  yoii  Bivim 
witli  it  through  the  infinite  fapaco  whicli,  even  iu  Jtw  eni])tiiie8i»,  is 
yet  the  condition  of  all  Bolidity. 

At  a  first  Klun«f,  nolhiiijs:  h'"lis  mori'  hopeful  to  tlic  enthuwnst 
for  win|)lifiwition  than  \\w.  rpdnelion  of  "matter"  to  "  fort-e." 
Two  or  three  easy  equatione  will  carrj*  him  througli  the  problem. 
Matter  is  known  tn  im  only  hy  its  "properties,"  and.  relatively  to 
UB,  Ib  taiitatnoniit  t"  ihoni.  Its  propi-rties,  again,  are  only  its  wnj-s 
of  affecting  om-Belvea,  either  directly  or  thmngh  optrationB  on 
other  porti()nB  of  niatlcr.  Tlml  Ih,  it  \h  reproaented  tu  us  wholly 
by  the  eji'rcU  whit'li  it  hiitf  poieer  to  produce,  and  resolves  itself  into 
an  aggregate  of  forcef.  Make  its  eesenco  what  you  ^viH — extenaion 
with  Descartes :  or  palpahleneRH  with  Fechner— it  is  stUl  as  acting 
nn  the  eye  or  the  tnufh  or  the  inupeles  that  this  essence  reaches 
onr  apprehentnon ;  it  is  the  cause  of  Bensations  to  «a,  and  anything 
that  shoidd  canae  sncli  sensations  would  be  identical  with  it,  Ib  it 
not  plaui  therefore  that  matter  is  aimply  power  locally  lodged  t 
and  that  when  pursued  to  its  smallest  conceivable  elements,  it 
merges  into  d\*namie  poijits,  nnextended  centres  of  attractioti  and 
repulw'on  ?  Siieh  a  coui-so  of  thought  has  again  and  again  led  to 
theories  of  dynamic  idealism,  like  Bo»covich'«,  Ampere's,  and 
Cawehy's,  in  which  the  dtinenfiions  nf  the  atomB  whence  molecular 
action  proceeds  not  simply  are  small  relatively  to  the  distances 
which  wparate  them,  hut  absohitely  vauiali.  Such  theories,  by 
isolating  the  elements  needed  for  ealeiilation,  offer  advantages  for 
mathematical  phj-sics.  But  tliere  will  always  be  foimd  an  iri'CBol- 
vable  reeidue  which  declines  to  melt  away  into  force.  When  you 
have  eonstmedthe  atom's  Kolidity  into  repulHion,  and  reduced  its 
extension  to  nothing,  there  rcinaiuB  li's  pofition,  mid  Hub  "where- 
abouts "  of  a  power  is  other  than  the  power  itself;  and  BccureH  to 
it  a  /Ai-eeyn  or  objective  exietence  in  Bpace.  Nor  is  the  concoptiou 
of  motion  adequately  provided  for  in  theee  schemcB  of  abstraction. 
As  geometrical  points  themselves  cannot  be  moved,  the  pheno- 
menon becomes  a  tranwlation  of  a  chiHter  of  attraetiouB  and 
repuhnons  to  new  centres.  But  attraction  with  nothing  to  be 
attracted,  repulsion  wdth  nothing  tn  be  repelled,  motion  with 
nothing  to  be  moved,  avp  presentable  in  limguage  only,  not  in 
thought.  The  nmning  of  one  eddy  round  another  or  into  another 
is  inteUigiblo  bo  long  or  there  is  a  utedhtm,  be  it  of  ether,  however 
rare;  bat  in  vacuo,  not  so.  A  material  nidus  is  indispeuwible  as 
the  Beat  of  every  niotnry  change.  The  reason  of  tliis  lies  in  the 
very  ntructarc  of  the  human  nuderfltnnding,  wluch  auppUea  ne 
•with  tlio  catcgoi-j-  of  Attribute  or  Property  only  in  combination 
■with  that  of  Subsrtancc  or  Tiling  aa  its  abiding  base.  The  relation 
between  the  atti-ibutc  which  speaks  to  you  phenomenally,  and  the 
sobBtance  which  ia  given  intellectually,  id  indissoluble:  andanalyze 
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the  phonomcna  as  you  may,  so  as  to  turn  them  from  one  type  of 
predicate  to  another,  you  cannot  cut  them  off  from  their  per- 
rastent  and  unyielding  seat,  so  as  to  have  left  on  your  hands  a  set 
of  predicates  without  any  subject.  Thus  the  idea  of  "  matter " 
vindicates  itself  agjainst  every  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  by  trans- 
formation. 

The  simplification  has  also  been  attempted  by  the  inverse 
method  of  dispensing  with  "force,"  and  making  "matter"  do  all 
the  work.  In  physics,  it  is  •  said,  we  know  what  we  perceive  or 
generalize  from  perception  :  "  we  observe  what  our  senses,  armed 
with  the  aids  furnished  by  science,  enable  us  to  observe — ^nothing^ 
more."  *  Movements,  however,  are  all  that  we  perceive,  and  if  at 
first  this  fact  escapes  us  when  we  hear  and  see,  it  is  because  oar 
organs  are  not  fine  enough  to  road  the  undulations  which  deliver 
to  them  tones  and  tints.  Submit  their  sensibility  to  adequate 
magnifying  power,  and  all  that  is  observable  would  resolve  itself 
into  local  changes — molecular  or  molar.  It  is  the  same  in  tlie 
celestial  mechanics  as  in  the  scene  of  duly  experience.  We  say 
that  the  moon  goes  through  its  lunations,  and  upheaves  the  tidal 
wave  on  the  earth  spinning  beneath  it,  by  the  constant  force  of 
gravitation.  But  the  real  facts  noticed  are  simply  the  presence 
now  here,  now  there,  of  two  visible  and  solid  globes,  and  of  some 
pilcd-up  water  upon  one  of  them,  and  a  certain  rule  according  to 
Avbich  these  changes  recur.  Were  these  the  only  phenomena 
within  our  ken,  this  rule  would  be  all  that  we  mean  by  the  "force" 
of  which  we  speak.  But  as  there  are  cotmtless  others  which  we 
have  found  to  follow  the  same  rule,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  without 
tacit  roference  to  these,  so  that  the  word  covers  indefinitely  more 
than  the  facts  immediately  in  view.  Still,  it  takes  in  nothing  in 
any  part  of  its  field  but  movements  and  their  law.  And  nothing 
moves  but  matter.  The  natural  sciences  would  thus  resolve 
themselves  into  a  register  of  co-existent  and  sequent  positions  of 
bodies,  expressed  in  formulas  as  comprehensive  as  the  state  of 
analysis  allowed;  and  in  this  foi-m,  as  Comte  and  Mill  justly 
insist,  they  would  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  phenomenal  know- 
ledge, and  secure  that  power  of  prevision  which  is  the  crown  and 
reward  of  scientific  labouv. 

This  reduction  of  everything  to  matter,  motion,  and  law  would 
be  unimpeachable,  were  our  intelhgcnce  eoraewbat  differently 
constracted.  Matter — as  these  expositors  set  out  by  observing — 
speaks  to  our  perceptive  senses  alone ;  and  we  should  still  know 
it,  had  we  no  more  than  these,  and  the  ability  to  retain  their 
vestiges  and  set  them  in  order.  Let  us  only  see  how  things  like 
and  unhke  lie  jind  move  in  place  and  time,  and  the  history  of 

*  "  MatorialiBm  and  ils  OppououU,"  Fortnightly  Secietc,  p.  095. 
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matter  is  all  before  us.  For  tliis  piupCMH?  wu  ut-td  not  go  beyond 
tljc  rolulJon«  of  objectivity,  sucuftiniim,  uud  lesomblance  among 
tbt;  /onns  or  data  of  tht;  uuduiHtuiidiug,  But  over  uud  above  tlieHu 
ive  are  subject  to  auoiliur  dvtt-'rminate  condition  of  tbouglit — tho 
principle  of  causality — in  virtue  of  wliicli  thi-rt'  caii  be  no  cogui- 
tiou  oi  pit&tommon,  except  aa  rtilaLivu*  to  power  that  isBues  it,  auy 
more  than  tht-m  can  be  a  coguitiou  of  a  hetv  untliout  a  tfter^ 
or  a  before  without  au  aji&.  Tliif)  iutelUctual  law  leaves  ua 
ousaiiafiod  with  merely  reading  the  order  of  occtirreuce  among  tkoi 
diaii§;ti8  we  perceive  ;  it  obliges  us  to  R'fer  movement  to  a  motor, 
to  look  beyond  tlie  nuitU.T  stirrud  to  a  force  that  stii-s  it,  be  the 
forec  tnfAou/,  as  in  tlie  expansive  euergj*  wliich  propels  a  loaded 
shell,  or  wt/A«i,  as  in  that  which  ultimately  burBta  it.  Iii  auy  ca«e, 
you  have  hei-e  a  clear  dynamic  addition  to  that  scheme  of  regi- 
mcsitcd  and  marshalled  phenomena  which  i-esulta  from  tbe  lonely 
conception  of  inattt-r.  Will  you  rid  yf^m's^^If  **f  the  dualism  by 
iuHJatiug.  while  you  concede  tlie  power,  tliat  it  is  only  a  property  of 
the  matter  ? 

"  Sec,"  aay«  bjuige,  "  whether  here  ymi  are  not  in  danger  of  a  lo^cal 
cirHe.  A  'tbiup*  is  known  to  na  throug-h  its  propcrtiew,  a  subject  is 
determiried'liy  iUs  prcdicatoB.  But  the  'thkig*  is  in  fact  only  tlio  rostjug- 
point  (lentiuideil  liy  oar  thought.  We  know  nothing  but  tho  prD[>erties 
uik]  ibfir  roncnrrencf  In  iU)  luiknomi  object,  the  ossumptioo  of  which  is  ;l 
figment  of  oup  mind  {Gnniith)^  a  necessary  one  it  Hein*^  rauletYtt  mperutive 
<y  our  organisalion."* 

Auotlier  auawer  luay  be  given  thua: — *You  may  make  euytliiug 
ft  predicate  of  matter  whieli  you  can  observe  iu  it,  Le^r  a1^  i^ 
movements  ;  but  not  what  you  ewmot  observe,  therefore  not  the 
power  which  issues  the  movemeuta ;  for  tliifi  i«  not  seen  in  tlio 
pheuomenou :  it  is  supplied  by  a  ueccsBity  of  thought,  not  as  an 
element  in  it,  but  as  a  condition  of  it,* 

Inasmuch  then  as  both  '•  matter"  and  '*  foroe"  are  intellectual 
fgpla  (no&iuiui),  involved  reapeclivcly  iu  the  principle  of  Objcc- 
tirity  and  in  that  of  Causality,  neither  cau  be  substituted  for 
the  other.  For  ages  each  hits  been  trying  to  end  the  divided 
Bway;  but  the  rival,  though  often  driven  from  the  front,  haa 
always  found  at  last  au  impregnable  retreat,  whence  its  ri^ita 
return  to  rocogniliun  wlien  thtt  usurping  mge  is  jiast.  The  jireseut 
tendency  in  natmal  science  is  eo  strongly  in  favour  of  force  as  the 
better  known  teiiu  tliat,  according  to  Lange,  "  the  untrue  oleraeut 
iuwaterialiBm,  viz.,  the  ei-ectiug  of  matter  int*»  the  principle  of 
all  tliat  exiat^s,  is  completely,  and  it  would  seem  defiiutely,  set 
asde."t 

Jrom  them  two  rooU  lis-ve  ariaeu  two  forms  of  naturalism, 


'  (j««clti«hto  iloa  >[atari>Iinnti*,  U.  p.  Hi. 
t  (bid.  p.  316. 
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capable  no  donbt  of  a  balanced  co-exietence  in  the  same  mind, 
but  often  xmharraonizcd,  and  expressing  themaelves  in  doctrines 
doubtfully  related  to  each  other.  The  material  theory  -works  ont 
the  conception  of  Atoms.  The  dynamic  rehes  on  that  of  the 
Conservation  of  energy.  As  a  means  of  intellectually  organizing 
ascertained  facts,  and  holding  them  together  in  a  tissue  of  con- 
ceivable relations,  these  conceptions  poBsess  a  high  value,  and 
are  indiBpensable  to  the  reaching  of  any  generalizations  yet  higher. 
In  the  one,  the  multiple  proportions  of  chemistry  and  the  lawn  of 
elastic  diffusion  find  an  adequate  vehicle  of  expression  and  com- 
pntation.  In  the  other,  a  common  measure  is  set  up  for  variations 
of  heat  and  mechanical  work  and  chemical  decomposition  and 
electrical  intensity,  bringing  several  special  provinces  into  a  federal 
affinity.  Dr.  Tyndall  misconstrues  me  when  he  imputes  to  me 
any  disparagement  of  these  conceptions  in  their  scientific  use,  for 
formulating,  linking,  and  anticipating  phenonema.  It  is  not  till 
thoy  break  these  bounds,  and,  mistaking  their  own  logical 
character,  set  up  philosophical  pretensions  as  adequate  data  for  the 
deductive  construction  of  a  universe  without  mind,  that  I  venture 
to  resist  their  absolutism,  and  set  them  back  within  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  is  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  many  an  enthusiast 
in  the  study  of  nature,  excited  by  the  race  of  rapid  discovery, 
should  lose  count  of  his  direction  as  he  sweeps  along,  and,  mounted 
upon  these  hobbies,  should  fancy  that  he  can  ride  off  into  the 
region  of  ontology,  and  finding  nothing,  because  never  reallj 
there,  should  mistake  his  own  failure  for  its  blank.  But  the 
calmer  critics  of  human  thought  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  use  of  these  conceptions. 

"  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  more  nah-e  expression  of  the  materiftlism  of  the 
day,"  says  Langs,  "  tliau  escapes  from  Buchner,  wheu  he  calls  the  atoms 
of  iiiofleni  times  '  discoveries  of  natural  science,'  while  those  of  the  ancients 
are  saiil  to  have  l:>een  '  arbitrary  speculative  representations.'  In  point 
of  fart,  the  atomic  doc'trine  to-day  is  still  what  it  was  in  the  Ume  of 
Democritus.  It  has  still  not  lost  its  metaphyaical  character;  and  already 
in  ancient  times  it  served  also  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  for  the  explanation 
of  natural  processes."  • 

And  respecting  the  law  of  Conservation  of  energy,  Langc  ob- 
serves that,  taken  in  its  "  strictest  and  most  consequent  meaning 
it  is  anything  but  proved :  it  is  only  an  '  Ideal  of  tli£  Reason,'  per- 
haps however  indispensable  as  a  goal  for  all  empirical  research."  t 
It  is  from  no  want  of  deference  for  science  proper  that  I  pass 
again  under  review  the  competency  of  these  two  doctiinea  to 
work  out,  ab  initio^  a  blind  cosmogony. 

The  material  hypothesis,  as  I  read  it,  and  as  alone  I  propose  to 

'  GoBchichtc  (lea  Matoi'laliiimus,  ii.  181 
t  IbuL  p.  213. 
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comment  on  it,  maintainB  that,  with  ultimate  inorgcmic  a.U>Tas  to 
begin  w-ith,  tlio  prcHcnt  imiverao  covtid  bo  coiiatructed-  Bc-fovc  it 
can  be  tested,  its  datum  (inorganic  atoms)  must  bo  pressed  luto 
mott>  dptc-nninate  form  by  au  explanation  of  the  word  "  atoms." 
"  Things  wliich  cannot  be  cut"  might  be  all  alike ;  or  they  might 
be  variooaly  dlfTcrent  inter  se :  and  before  we  start,  we  must  know 
on  wliich  of  these  two  asaumptioua  we  are  to  proceed.  The 
former  is  the  only  admissible  one,  so  long  as  you  credit  the 
materialist  with  any  logical  exactness.  ^\']ieti  he  asks  for  no  more 
than  matter  for  his  purpose,  he  must  surely  be  understood  to 
reqniro  nothing  but  the  estentiah  of  matter,  the  characters  wluch 
enter  into  its  defiuitiou  ;  and  to  pledge  himself  tu  deduce  out  of 
these  all  the  accessor}'  cUaracturs  which  appear  here  and  not 
there,  and  which  diiicrimijiatu  tlm  severul  provincea  of  nature. 
The  idea  of  atoms  is  indeed  simply  the  idea  of  "matter"  m 
luinimi*,  arising  only  from  un  arrest,  by  a  supposed  ph,>'8ical 
limit,  of  a  geometiical  diviaibihty  possible  without  end ;  and  the 
attributuB  wliich  suffice  to  earn  thu  one  uame  give  the  meauiug  of 
the  other.  AMien  in  mathematical  opticH  the  investigatar  under- 
takes, from  the  conditions  afiTordtd  by  an  imUulator^'  elastic 
medium,  to  deduce  the  phenomena  of  refraction  and  polariiiation, 
lie  is  not  permitted  to  uidarge  the  data  as  he  proceeds,  and  sm-- 
reptitioualy  import  into  his  ether  chemical  or  other  characters 
unnamed  at  fimt.  Jiuit  as  Uttio  can  ono  who  proposes  to  show 
the  wuy  from  simple  atoms  to  the  finished  world  be  allowed  to 
swell  the  dcfinitimi  of  tlioHO  atomR  at  hia  convenience,  and  take  on 
fresh  attributes  which  change  them  from  matter  airAiuc,  and  make 
them  now  this  sort  of  niJittcr,  now  titat.  Whatever  ho  thus  adds 
to  his  assumption  is  filched  from  hia  t^uceaita.  to  the  relief  of  his 
problem  and  the  vitiation  ef  its  proof:  and  if  the  whole  fiilncsa  of 
the  tjuwfiia  is  so  withdrawn,  and  turned  back  to  be  condensed 
into  datum,  all  deduction  is  given  up,  and  the  thesis  is  ainiply 
taken  for  gi-anted. 

In  precisely  this  plight — unless  there  is  some  reasoning  between 
the  lines  which  I  am  too  dull  to  see — Professor  Tyndall  leaves  his 
case.  lie  ridicules  me  for  defining  the  assiuned  atoms  as  "homo- 
geneous extended  solids."  on  the  ground  that  a  phrase  thus 
restricted  to  tho  "  requisites  of  body"  gives  only  "  a  metaphysical 
body.'""  Evcrytliing  which  you  define  is,  in  the  same  sdubo,  a 
"metapliysical"  (more  properly,  a  "logical")  subject.  The  object 
of  the  definition  is  to  specify  the  attributes  which  alooe  are  to  be 


*  II  bocomea  Btill  mori-'  mftUphyiio*]  in  Ihe  IuikU  of  xa  eniaont  tsteliar  of  phjakil 
acience.  "L'impctiftraliiHli^,"  Myn  I'nuillot,  "o'esl  In  niatJtire.  On  n't  p«wi  raitinn  its 
(lireqna  U matitru  a  ditux  prupridlt^it  eMoiitMlos.  Vitendue  At  FiiapenilTabiUlf:  cu  no 
iwnt  pofi  dee  fropriiil«ii,  fl'ort  un*  drffiijition."  An  i  ngJiin.  *;  L'imptfa^UmbilHi.'  in^n?- 
panUle  est  co  qu'on  api>?lto  nil  atamt." — Elimmts  tie  ft-^ttfit  trf&imentQU,  turn.  i. 
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ooneidercd  in  giving  the  name,  and  in  reasoning  from  it.  The 
atomiRt  who  bi  not  content  with  my  account  of  hie  premisses 
should  oblige  nie  with  a  better,  inntoad  of  stopping  short  ^vith  the 
disco^'cry  that  n  definition  of  a  claes  is  not  a  full  description  of  its 
incIividimlB.  When,  however,  I  look  about  foi*  ray  critic's  eorrecter 
version  of  "  matter"  or  its  atoms,  it  is  long  before  I  leani  more  than 
that  "we  mnat  nulically  change  our  notions"  of  it — an  injunction 
tipon  which,  without  further  help,  it  is  difBenIt  to  act.  At  length, 
however,  on  the  conrluding  page  of  the  critique,  the  missing 
definition  turns  np.  *' Matter  I  do6ne  as  that  mysttfrumt  ihinff  by 
whtjch  all  fhtjt  has  hrm  aeeomplvtyd^  i.c^  the  whole  series  of  pheno- 
mena, from  the  evaporation  of  water  to  wlf-eonacious  life  of  man. 
Need  T  say  that  pooh  a  propofrition  is  no  definition,  and  dispenses 
with  all  proof;  being  tHmplj*  an  craele,  tantologically  declaring 
the  very  position  in  dispute,  that  matter  carrieB  in  it  '*  the  promise 
and  potency  of  all  tern-etrial  life  t"  The  whole  of  Ihe  pictnresquo 
group  of  dewiriptive  illustrations  which  lead  up  t^  this  innocent 
dictum  are  only  an  expansion  of  the  same  j^iih  prineipn:  they 
simply  say,  over  and  over  again,  the  force  inmianent  in  matter  it 
matter — tliey  are  identical ;  or  if  uot  bo  as  hitherto  understood, 
we  will  have  a  new  definition  to  make  them  so.  This  is  not  a 
process  of  reasoning,  but  an  act  of  ^vill — a  decretal  enveloped  in 
a  scientific  nimbua.  Nothing  can  be  le*4S  relevant  tlian  t«  show 
(and  nothing  else  is  attempted)  that  the  forces  of  heat,  of  attrac- 
tion, of  life,  of  conBciouancBR.  an'  attached  to  material  media  and 
organisms,  which  they  move  and  weave  and  animate :  tliis  is 
qnestionod  by  no  one.  In  t^c  senao  of  being  immanent  in  matter, 
and  manifesting  thomaelvea  by  i(«  movements,  they  are  material 
forces;  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being  derivable  from  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  tptd  mntter.  And  this  is  the  only  seuse  on 
which  philosophies  divide,  and  reriBoniiig  ih  powiible. 

If  the  ensence  of  the  maierinlisl  liypolIu-MiH  be  to  start  with 
matter  on  its  lowest  terms,  and  work  it  thence  np  into  its  highest, 
I  did  it  no  wrong  in  taking  "  homogeneous  extended  solids"  as  its 
ttpecified  d/itunt,  and  its  oittt/  one  ;  ro  that  it  constituted  a  system  of 
''monism."  Dr.  Tyndall  asks  me  "where  and  by  whom"  any 
such  datnm  is  "specified."  In  the  Contemporary  Review,  June, 
1872,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contends  that  "the  properties  of  the 
different  elements"  (i.^.,  chemical  elements,  hydrogen,  cari>oii, 
&c.)  ''  result  from  diflferences  of  arrangement,  aiiKing.by  the  com- 
ponndiug  and  recompounding  of  ultimate  homot/eiieonx  imitr."  Here, 
totidenv  verbis,  is  the  monism  which  I  am  charged  witli  **  putting 
into  the  scheme.'*  As  my  critic  is  evidently  anxious  to  disclaim 
the  monistic  datwu,  I  conclude  that  he  own»  the  iieoesaty  of 
heferogetieoiur  efanmts  to  begin  with,  and  feels  with  me  the  in- 
security of  Mr,  Spencer's  deduction  of  chemical  phenomena  fi-om 
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inechaiiical.  Thougli  I  hnvo  the  mi(!ffortiine.  in  the  use  of  tluB 
aame  arguraeut — tliat  you  cannot  \n\m  from  the  homogenconR  to 
tho  hotcrogeneous — ^to  incur  the  disapproval  of  two  great  aiitlio- 
riticB,  it  somewhat  reliev^'8  tlie  blow  to  find  Xlr.  Spencer  at  one 
with  tho  premisB,  and  l>r.  T^-ndall  ratifying  the  conclnsion. 

Before  1  quit  tliis  point  I  oiiglit  porliaps  to  explain,  in  dcfcrf-nce 
to  Mr.  Spencer,  why  I  veiitiiro  to  repeat  an  argument  whif^h  he 
has  answered  with  care  and  skill.  In  common  with  all  logiral 
atomistB,  ho  appook  to  the  case  of  inomeric  bodieF.  and  eftpecially 
to  tlie  allotTopM  varieties  of  carbon  and  phosphorus,  to  prove  that, 
without  any  change  of  elements  in  kind  or  proportion,  and  even 
withont  any  compcaition  at  all.  aubataneea  preaent  themae-Ive* 
with  marked  difterenccs  of  physica!  and  chemical  propei-ty. 
There  are  several  distinct  componnda  formed  ont  of  the  fiame 
relative  -weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  And  the  aimple  carbon 
itaelf  appears  aa  charcoal,  aa  btaek-Icad.  and  as  diamond ;  and 
phoBphorna  again,  in  the  yellow.  semi-tranHparont,  inflammable 
form,  and  as  an  opaque,  dark-red  subatanco,  combustible  otily  at 
a  mnch  higher  temperature.  In  the  absence  of  any  variation  in 
lli©  material,  these  diftereuces  in  t}ie  i)roduct  are  attributed  to  a 

ferent  grouping  of  the  atoms;  and,  whatever  their  form,  it  is 
ea«r.  witliiu  certain  limits,  to  varj-  in  imagination  the  adjustinents 
of  their  homologous  sides,  so  as  to  build  molecules  of  SL-veml 
types,  and  ultimately  aggregates  of  oontrasted  quaUties, 

1  admit  that,  on  the  assumption  of  homogeneity,  we  may  jn-o- 
vido  a  Beries  of  unlike  arrangemouts  to  count  ofl:  agaiiiRt  a  eoiTe- 
sponding  number  of  qualitative  peciiliaritiesi,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tho  conceivable  permntations  can  be  pushed  up  through 
the  throng  of  coses  preeented  by  organio  chemistry.  But  the 
morphological  differences,  if  adequately  obtained,  contribute  no 
explanation  of  tho  observed  vaiiations  of  attribute.  What  is  there 
in  tho  arrangement  ab  c  to  occasion  "  activity  "  in  phospkorus, 
while  tlio  arrangement  b  a  e  produces  **  inertnesB."  Where  tho 
products  differ  only  in  geometrical  properties,  and  coneequently 
in  optical,  the  t-xplonation  may  be  admissible,  tho  form  and  the 
laying  of  the  bricks  determining  the  outline  and  tbe  density  of 
the  structure.  But  the  deduction  cannot  be  extended  from  tho 
physical  to  tlie  chemical  properties,  so  as  to  displace  the  rule  tliat 
to  thcao  heterogeneity  ia  essential.  To  treat  the  cases  of  allotropy 
BB  destructive  of  a  rule  so  broadly  based,  and  lly  ofl'  to  a  con- 
jectural subfititnto^  ia  surely  a  rash  logic.  In  tboso  cases  we  cer- 
tainly know  of  no  difforencf;  of  compoffltion.  But  neither  do  we 
know  of  any  difTfM-erce  of  arrangement.  Tho  first,  if  we  could 
nippoae  it  latently  there,  wonid  be  a  rfira  eausa  of  tho  unoiplainod 
phenomena;  the  second,  though  ita  proaoneo  wore  aaeertained, 
would  still  rank  only  as  &  possible  cause  of  them.    If,  therefore,  an 
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inquirer  chnae  to  Bay,  "  From  tlxis  diffurence  of  property  I  euspect 
a  Oiflferenco  of  composition,"  what  answer  fould  we  give  him  from 
Mr. Spencer's  point  of  vicwl  Could  we  say,  ''We  finally  kiio-w 
carbon  to  be  simple?*'  On  the  contrary,  we  are  warned  that 
"  there  are  no  recognized  clGtacntaiy  aubstanoea,  if  the  exprcsraon 
meaiiB  substancea  known  to  be  elementarj*.  Wliat  chcmista  for 
convenience  call  elementary  gnbetanccs  are  merely  aubatancca 
wliich  they  have  thus  far  failed  to  decoinpoBe."  If  wo  are  to  stand 
ready  to  see  alxty-iwo  out  of  the  sixty-tlireo  "elemente"  fall 
aualyticaUy  to  pieces  before  our  eyes,  how  can  we  feel  so  con- 
fident of  the  simplicity  of  phosphoraa  or  carbon,  as  to  make  it 
Answerable  fur  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  chemical  laws  ? 

Even,  in  the  last  resort,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  all  our  atoms 
alike,  we  do  not  rid  ourselvea  of  au  une.\p]aiQed  heterogeneity  ; 
it  is  Bimply  tranaferrod  from  their  miturL'  aa  Tinits  to  their  mlcs  of 
combination.  Whether  the  qualitative  diflerence  between  hydrogen 
and  each  of  the  oUier  etemeut«  is  conditional  upon  a  diatinction  of 
kind  in  the  atoms,  or  on  definite  varieties  in  their  mode  of  numc- 
ricftl  or  geometrical  union,  these  conditions  are  not  p|-o^•ided  for 
by  the  mere  exiateuce  of  humogeneoua  atoms;  and  nothing  that 
vf>u  can  do  with  tbeae  atoms,  within  the  Umita  of  their  dcfinitioD, 
will  got  the  required  In-torogeneitj'  out  of  them.  Make  thc-m  up 
mto  molecules  by  wliat  grouping  or  architecture  you  will ;  still 
the  difference  bctwctn  hydrogen  and  iron  is  not  tlukt  between 
one  and  three,  or  any  other  uumbcir;  or  between  shaped  eolida 
btiilt  off  in  one  direction  nnd  similar  onc^a  built  off  in  another, 
which  may  turn  out  like  a  right  and  a  left  glove.  If  hydrogen 
were  the  sole  "primordial,"  and  were  transmutable,  by  select 
shuffling  of  its  atoms,  into  evory  one  of  ita  present  aixty-two 
associfttea,  both  the  tendency  to  thc-Jte  special  combinations,  and 
the  effects  of  them,  would  be  aa  little  dediicible  from  the  homo- 
geneoua  datum  as,  on  the  received  view,  are  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena from  mechanical  conditions.  I  still  ttiink,  thcrafore,  that 
if  you  assume  atoms  at  all.  you  may  as  well  take  the  whole  sixty- 
three  sorts  in  a  lot.  And  this  startUng  rani  tip  licat  ion  of  thr 
orig^al  mt'oistio  iwsumptiun  I  understand  Professor  Tyndall  to 
admit  as  utdiKpenMiblc. 

Kest.  in  the  striking  words  of  I)u  Boi*-Keymond,  I  had  pleaded 
the  impossibility  of  bridging  the  chasm  between  chemistry  and 
ConBciouBuess.  The  sensations  of  warmth,  of  sound,  of  colour. 
are  facts  mi  ffenei-is,  quito  other  than  tho  niidulations  of  anj* 
medium,  the  molecular  maveraenta  of  any  structure;  known  on 
different  evidence,  compared  by  different  marka.  neeiling  a  different 
language,  afl'ections  of  a  different  aubject;  and  defying  prediction 
and  interpretation,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger  to  them,  out  of  any 
fonmdas  of  phyaical  equilibrium  and  mo^on,  or  of  chemical 
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affinity  and  compOMtion.  They,  with  all  the  higher  mental  con- 
ditions, belong  to  a  world  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  natural 
sciences — a  world  into  whJcli  ihey  can  nevrr  fmd  their  way,  ite 
phenomena  being  intnusically  inappreciable  by  their  instruments 
of  rosearch.  Ilcro.  then,  in  this  establishment  of  two  spheres  of 
cognition,  separated  by  an  impassable  gulC  wo  surely  have  a 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  our  knowledge  :  on  the  one  side,  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter  and  motion ;  on  the  other,  those  of  liviuji; 
consciouBucss  and  thought.  Step  by  step  the  "  Naturforschcr '' 
may  prcse  his  advance*  through  even  the  contiguous  organic 
pro^'inces;  but  at  this  lino  ids  movement  is  arrested;  he  stands  in 
presence  of  that  which  his  methods  cannot  touch — an  intellectual 
necessity  stops  him,  and  tliat  for  ever,  at  tlie  boundary  whicli  ht> 
has  reached.  With  this  doctrine  I  invited  my  readers  to  compare 
tlio  statement  of  PmfeesorTyudall,  that,  relying  on  "the  continuity 
of  nature,"  he  ''cannot  stop  abruptly  where  microecopeii  cease  to 
bo  of  use,"  but  "by  nu  intellectual  necessity  crosscis  the  boundary," 
and  "  discerns  in  matter  the  promise  and  pntejicy  of  all  terrestrial 
life,"  includuig,  therefore,  connciou»  life.  Thi*  statement  appeared 
to  me  inconsistent  with  Du  BoiB-Re^'moud'H  "  limit  to  natural 
scitnce,"  and  still  ftppeiire  so.  What  is  my  critic's  reply  ?  He 
citcB  ftnothgr  statement  of  hiR,  which  i«  quite  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  eminent  Berlin  Proictwor  and  anticipates  it;  « 
procedure  by  which  lie  answers  himself,  not  me — and*  instead  of 
remo\-ing  the  contradiction,  takes  it  homo.  If,  as  the  eai4ier 
passage  says,  "  the  chaBm  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena" 
(physical  proceaaee  and  facts  of  conscioiisness)  "  remains  intel- 
lectually impassable,"  the  "  intellectual  necessity  of  crossiag  the 
boundary"  is  not  easy  to  understand.  In  order  to  "discern  \x% 
matter  the  pt-vntist "  of  conscious  life,  you  must  be  able,  by  scrutiny 
of  it«  mere  physical  movements,  to  forecast,  in  a  world  as  yet 
insentient,  the  future  phenomena  of  feeling  and  thought.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  the  transition  which  is  pronounced  "  unthinkable ;" 
"  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual  orgau,  nor  apparently  any 
rudiment  of  the  organ,  wliich  would  enable  us  to  pass,  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  from  the  one  to  tho  otlior,"  If  between  these  state- 
ments "uotliing  but  Iiarmony  reigns,"  then  indeed  I  am  justly 
charged  with  being  **  inaccunito." 

How  then  docs  tho  caso  stand  with  the  atomic  li^'potbcsiB,  as  a 
starting  point  of  scientilic  di'duetion?  In  Dr.  Tyndall's  latest 
expoatiou  wc  have  it  admitted — (1)  that  tho  monistic  doctrine 
of  homogeneous  units  will  not  work,  and  that  tho  ussumptioD 
must  be  enlarged  to  include  heti-rogenoous  chemical  atoms; 
(2)  that  nothing  which  we  can  do  with  this  magnified  datum  will 
prevent  our  being  fiinilly  stopped  at  tho  boundary  of  conscinus* 
neas.    As  these  two  positions  are  jirccisoly  those  which  I  had 
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taken  up  against  the  speculatire  materialists,  it  is  an  infinite  reli«if 
to  discover,  when  the  mask  of  controversj  is  remoTed,  the  features, 
of  a  powerful  ally.  The  whole  argument  sums  itself  up  in  Sir 
William  Thomson's  remark,  "The  assumption  of  atoms  can  explain 
no  property  of  body  which  has  not  previously  been  attributed  to 
the  atoms  themselves." 

That  the  totality  of  sensible  and  deducible  phenomena  is  pro- 
duced by  a  constant  amount  of  forces  in  a  given  quantity  of 
matter  is  a  legitimate  principle  of  modem  science,  and  an  adequate 
key  for  the  interpretation  of  every  proved  or  probable  evolution. 
And  in  order  to  see  what  is  comprised  in  changes  that  are 
intricately  woven  or  fall  broadly  on  the  eye,  it  is  often  needfiil  to 
take  them  to  pieces  and  microscopically  scrutinize  th^em.  We 
thus  discover  more  exactly  what  they  are,  and  how  at  the  moment 
they  are  made  up ;  and  by  doing  likewise  mth  the  prior  and 
posterior  conditions  of  the  same  group,  we  learn  to  read  truly  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  materials  before  us.  But  this  is  all.  To 
suppose  that  by  pulverizing  the  world  into  its  least  particles,  and 
contemplating  its  components  where  they  are  next  to  nothing,  wo 
shall  hit  upon  something  ultimate  beyond  which  there  is  no 
problem,  is  the  strangest  of  illusions.  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
superlatively  httle  to  draw  from  the  universe  its  last  secret.  SiEe 
is  but  relative,  magnified  or  dwindled  by  a  glass,  variable  mth  the 
organ  of  perception:  to  one  being  the  -speck  which  only  ^b 
microscope  can  show  ns  may  bo  a  universe ;  to  another,  the  solar 
system  but  a  molecule ;  and  in  passing  from  the  latter  to  the 
former  you  reach  no  end  of  search  or  beginning  of  things.  If  in 
imagination  you  simply  recede  from  the  molar  to  the  molecular 
form  of  body,  you  carry  with  you,  by  hypothesis,  all  the  properties 
of  the  whole  into  the  parts  where  your  regress  ceases,  and  merely 
substitute  a  miniature  of  nature  for  its  life-size,  without  at  tiSL 
showing  whence  the  features  come.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
drop  attributes  from  the  mass  in  your  retreat  to  the  elements,  on 
your  return  you  can  never  pick  them  up  again  :  starve  your  atom 
down  to  a  hard,  geometrically  perfect  minimum,  and  you  have 
parted  with  the  possibility  of  feeding  it  up  to  the  qualitative 
plenitude  of  our  actual  material  forms ;  for  in  mere  resist- 
ance— which  is  all  that  is  left — you  liave  no  source  of  new 
praperties,  only  the  power  of  excluding  other  conipetitors  for  its 
place. 

Accordingly,  the  "  atom  "  of  the  modem  mathematical  physics 
has  given  up  its  pretension  to  stand  as  an  absolute  beginning,  and 
serves  only  as  a  necessary  rest  for  exhausted  analysis,  before 
setting  forth  on  the  return  journey  of  deduction.  "  A  simple 
elementary  atom,"  says  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  "  is  probably 
in  a  state  of  ceaseless  activity  and  change  of  fonn,  but  it  is. 
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iieverthele8«,alw;iyn  lUe  Sttoie."*  "The  molecule"  (here  ideotitail 
with  "atom,''  as  thv  author  is  speaking  nf  a  simple  mibataacc, 
as  hydro^eu)  **  though  iudustructible,  is  uot  a  hard  rigid  body," 
says  Profe88or  Ck-rk  Maxwell,  "Imt  is  capable  of  iuterual  move- 
ments, lUid  when  tht-BU  are  exeited  it  etuitu  rayH,  thu  wavo>lengtU 
uf  wliicb  in  u  meaHurtj  of  the  iinia  uf  vibration  of  the  moleoule.'*t 
*'  C'haugu  of  form  "  and  "  internal  movements "  are  imposHibto 
without  shifting  parts  und  altered  relalionu;  and  where,  then,  'm 
the  final  MinpUcity  of  the  atom  'i  It  is  no  longer  a  [lure  miit,  hut 
a  imnu'rical  wiiole.  And  uh  part  can  separate  from  part,  not  only 
in  tliought  but  in  the  phenumenou,  how  is  it  an '*atuDi  "  at  ulli 
What  is  there,  beyond  an  arbitrary  dictum,  to  prevent  a  part 
which  changes  its  illation  to  its  fellows  from  chauguig  its  relation 
to  the  whole — remoWug  to  the  outside  f  Such  a  body,  though 
ser\*ing  as  an  element  in  chemistry,  is  mechuuically  compoundi 
and  has  a  constitution  of  its  own,  which  raises  as  many  questions 
as  it  answei's.  and  wholly  unfits  it  ft)r  oileriug  to  the  human  mind 
u  point  of  ultimate  rest.  It  has  accordingly  boon  stiictly  kept  to 
a  penultimate  position  in  the  conception  of  plnloauphical  physicists 
like  Ga*«eni:U,  llci-scln-l,  and  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  of  ma«tei-s  iu  tlie 
logic  of  science,  like  Lotzc  and  Stanley  Jevona. 

It  is  a  serious  que»tion  whether,  iu  our  lime,  atomisoi  can  any 
loDgcr  fuliil  the  condition  which  ftll  the  ancieitl  materialieni  was 
inv<inted  to  satisfy.  The  Ionian  cosiaugonie*  »praug  fi*om  a 
gounineintelleclnalinjpidse;  thcdufiiro  to  con<^ucrtliebow)lderiiig 
multiplicity  of  nature,  and  Cud  souk.-  pervading  identity  wliich 
should  makcawovtiu  texture  of  thci  whole;  and  whutbcr  it  was 
moisture,  or  air,  tho  yther-fire,  which  was  takun  as  the  univei-saJ 
substratum,  it  wa8  rugaided  as  a  ain-jle  ilnlum,  on  tho  timpliuity  of 
wiiich  the  miud  might  disburden  ittfelf  of  uu  oppr««sive  inhnitude. 
The  int<.-ution  of  thesu  schemus  was  to  unl/if  all  bodies  in  their 
material,  and  lu  somo  c;iecB  all  uunds  us  well,  so  as  not  even  l-o 
allow  two  originals  at  thu  fu  an  tain-head,  but  to  cvolvo  the  All  out 
of  tho  One.  This  aim  wan  but  an  overstraining  of  tho  parinauenl 
effort  of  alt  scicntilic  inlerprutativm  of  tliw  world.  It  (strives  to 
make  things  conceivable  by  si mpliJi cation,  U>  put  wluil  was 
separaio  into  relation,  what  was  confnserl  into  order;  to  road 
bock  the  many  and  the  diilorent  into  thu  onu  and  the  t<anm,  and 
BO  lesson,  as  far  as  putMble,  the  list  of  uiialtachod  and  undorivud 
pnneifiiti.  The  charm  of  science  to  the  imagination  luid  its  gain 
to  life  may  be  almost  measured  by  the  niuubcr  of  scattereil  facta 
which  its  auatvhis  cau  bruig  into  a  eciinmuu  formidti.  Tho  very 
sand-grains  and  rain-drops  Mi'cni  to  kme  in  multitude,  when  the 
moiiiholi)gieal  agencies  aro  understood  wlufih  ei-ystallize  and  mould 
them.    The  grealneas  of  Newton's  law  lies  in  tho  countless  host  of 

*  n>e  CotLwrTnliou  of  Energy,  p.  7. 
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movements  wliich  it  swept  from  all  visible  space  into  one  sentence 
and  one  thought.  No  sooner  does  Darwin  supply  a  verified  con- 
ception which  construes  the  endless  difierences  of  organic  kinds 
into  a  continuous  process,  than  the  very  reUef  which  he  gives  to 
the  mind  serves,  with  others  if  not  with  himself,  as  an  equivalent 
to  so  much  evidence.  The  acoustic  reduction  of  sounds,  in  their 
immense  variety,  to  the  length,  the  breadth,  and  the  form  of  a 
wave,  is  welcomed  as  a  happy  discovery  from  a  similar  love  of 
relational  unity.  To  simpHfy  is  the  essence  of  all  scientifio  ex- 
planation. If  it  does  not  gain  this  end,  it  fails  to  explain.  Its 
speculative  ideal  ia  still,  as  of  old,  to  reach  some  monistic  prin- 
ciple whence  all  may  flow ;  and  in  this  interest  it  is,  especially  to 
get  rid  of  dualism  by  dissolving  any  partnership  with  mind,  that 
materialism  continues  to  recommend  its  claims.  Does  it  really  bring 
in  our  day  the  simplification  at  which  it  aims? 

Under  the  eye  of  modem  science  Matter,  pursued  into  its  last 
haunts,  no  longer  presents  itself  as  one  undivided  ituff,  which  can 
be  treated  as  a  continuous  substratum  absorbent  of  all  number 
and  distinction ;  but  as  an  infinitude  of  discrete  atoms,  each  of 
which  might  be  though  all  the  rest  were  gone.  The  conception 
of  them,  when  pushed  to  its  hypothetical  extreme,  brings  them  no 
nearer  to  unity  than  Iioniogeneity, — an  attribute  which  itself  implies 
that  they  are  separate  and  comparable  members  of  a  genus.  And 
what  is  the  result  of  comparing  them  ?  They  "  are  conformed," 
we  are  assured,  "  to  a  constant  type  with  a  precision  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  sensible  properties  of  the  bodies  which  they 
constitute.  In  the  first  place,  the  mass  of  each  indiWdual,"  "  and 
all  its  other  properties,  are  absolutely  xmalterable.  In  the  second 
place,  the  properties  of  all"  "of  the  same  kind  arc  absolutely 
identical."*  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  infinite  assemblage  of 
phenomena  of  Resemblance.  But  further,  these  atoms,  besides 
the  internal  vibration  of  each,  are  agitated  by  movements  carrying 
them  in  all  directions,  now  along  free  paths  and  now  into  collisionB.t 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  phenomena  of  Difi'erence  in  endless 
variety.  And  so  it  comes  to  this,  that  our  unitary  datum  breaks 
up  into  a  genua  of  innumerable  contents,  and  its  individuals  are 
affected  both  with  ideally  perfect  correspondences  and  with 
numerous  contrasts  of  movement.  What  intellect  can  pause  and 
compose  itself  to  rest  in  this  vast  and  restless  crowd  of  assump- 
tions? Who  can  restrain  the  ulterior  question, — whence  then 
these  myriad  types  of  the  same  letter,  imprinted  on  the  earth,  the 
mm,  the  stars,  as  if  the  very  mould  used  here  had  been  lent  to 
SiriuB  and  passed  on  through  the  cor^tellations?     Everywhere 

•  DiBconree  on  MoloculfB,  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.Il,S.,  p.  11. 
t  Theory  of  Heat,  b/    J.  Clork  Maxwell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.II.SS.  London  and  Ei'n. 
Pp.  810,  811. 
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oibo  the  likencsspa  of  individtial  tlntigw,  cflpccinlly  within  tho  aamo 
"specioa" — of  daitty  to  daisy,  of  bee  to  bee, — have  awakened 
woudcr  and  Atimnlatcd  thought  to  plaut  them  in  Bonie  uniting 
relation  to  a  cauii©  beyond  themselves ;  end  not  till  the  oommon 
parentage  refere  them  to  the  aame  matrix  of  nature  dc»8  the 
questioning  about  them  subside.  They  quietly  settle  aa  derivative 
where  they  could  never  be  accepted  as  original.  Some  chemists 
think,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  remixida  uh,*  that  in  tho  hydrogen 
atom  we  have  the  uUiniate  simple  uuit.  By  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope, samples  of  it,  and  of  its  interaal  vibrations,  may  be  brought 
&om  Sirius  and  Aldebaran — distances  so  great  that  light  itself 
needs  twenty-two  years  to  cross  the  lesser  of  them — into  exact 
oorapariBon  with  our  terrestrinl  specimens;  and  were  their  places 
changed,  there  would  be  notliiug  to  betray  the  secret.  So  long 
as  no  ^priori  necessity  is  shown  for  their  quantity  of  matter  being 
just  what  it  is,  and  always  tho  same  at  incommimicablo  distances, 
or  for  their  elasticity  and  timo  of  puhuition  having  the  samo 
measure  through  myriads  of  instancos,  tliey  remain  unlinked  and 
sqiamte  starting-points;  and  if  they  explain  a  finite  number  of 
reeemblanccs  and  differences,  it  is  only  by  assuming  an  infinite. 

But  even  the  approach  to  simplicity  which  homogeneity  would 
afford  faila  ua.  Notwitlurtanding  the  possibility,  in  tlio  case  of 
certain  carbonates,  of  eubstituting  isomorpKoua  constitnents  for 
one  another,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  any  evidence  as  yet 
breaks  down  the  list  of  chemical  elements:  and,  should  some  of 
them  give  way  before  further  attempts  at  analysis,  they  are  more 
Ukely — if  we  may  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past — to  grow  to  a 
hundred  than  to  dwindle  to  one :  to  say  notlung  of  the  proba- 
bility, already  suggested  by  the  star-epoctroscope,  that  iti  other 
regions  of  space  there  ciist  elemeuta  unknown  to  us.  At  present, 
in  place  of  a  single  tj'pe  of  atom,  wo  have  to  set  out  with  more 
than  sixty,  all  indepeudetit,  and  each  repeating  the  phenomenon  of 
ta&ct  resemblance  among  its  members  wherever  found.  Perhaps 
you  see  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  self-existence  of  ever  so 
many  perfect  facsimiles  ready  everj-where  for  the  making  of  the 
worlds,  and  may  treat  it  iis  a  thing  to  be  expected  tliat,  being 
there  at  all,  they  sliouki  he  all  aHke.  Sci  much  the  more  certain, 
then,  must  he  your  surprise  on  finding  them  not  all  alike,  but 
ranging  thenutelvea  under  sixty  heads  of  difference.  If  tho 
similars  are  entitled  to  tho  position  of  Afix'^  ^^*^  diseimilars  are 
not :  and  if  neither  can  prefer  the  claim,  the  atomic  doctrine, 
when  pualied  into  an  ultimate  theory  of  origination,  extrava- 
gantly violates  the  first  condition  of  a  philosophical  hypothesis. 

Nor  is  its  series  of  assumed  data  even  yet  complete.     For  these 
axty  kinds  of  atoms  are  not  at  libertj*  to  be    neutral  to  one 

*  OtnrTKxrOBAXT  RxnKw,  June,  IS72,  p.  141. 
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another,  or  to  ran  an  indeterminate  round  of  experimenta  in 
association,  within  the  hmita  of  possible  permutation.  Each  is 
already  provided  with  its  select  list  of  admissible  companions ; 
and  the  terms  of  its  partnership  with  every  one  of  these  are 
strictly  prescribed;  so  that  not  one  can  modify,  by  the  most 
trivial  fraction,  the  capital  it  has  to  bring.  Vainly,  for  instance, 
does  the  hydrogen  atom,  with  its  low  figure  and  light  weight, 
make  overtures  to  the  more  considerable  oxygen  element :  the 
only  reply  will  be.  Either  none  of  you  or  two  of  you.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  Hst.  Among  the  vast  group  of  facta  represented 
by  this  sample  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than  one  set — the  union 
of  the  same  combining  elements  in  multiple  doses  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  scale  of  compounds — of  wliich  the  atomist  hypothesis  can 
be  said  to  render  an  account.  Everything  else — the  existence  of 
"  affinity  "  at  all,  its  limitation  to  particular  cases  so  far  short  of 
the  whole,  the  original  cast  of  its  definite  ratios,  its  preference  for 
unlike  elomente, — stands  unexplained  by  it,  or  must  bo  carried  into 
it  as  a  new  burden  of  primordial  assumptions.  This  chasm  be- 
tween the  facts  of  chemistry  and  its  speculationa  is  clearly  seen 
by  its  best  teachers.  Kekul6  treats  the  symbolic  notation  of 
chemical  formulas  as  a  means  of  simply  expressing  the  fact  of 
numerical  prnpoitiou  in  the  combining  weights. 

"  If  to  the  synilHila  in  these  formulas  "  (he  adds)  "  a  different  meauing  is 
assigned,  if  tliey  are  regarded  as  denoting  the  atoms  of  the  elements  with 
their  weights,  as  is  now  moat  common,  the  question  arises, '  A\Tiat  is  the 
relative  siM  or  weight  of  the  atoms  ? '  Since  the  atoms  can  be  neither 
measured  nor  weighed,  it  is  plain  that  to  the  hypothetical  assumption  of 
determinate  atomic  weights  we  have  nothing  to  g^uide  ua  but  speculative 
reflection."* 

The  more  closely  we  follow  the  atomist  doctrine  to  ita  starting- 
point,  and  spread  before  us  the  necessary  outfit  for  its  journey  of 
deduction,  the  larger  do  its  demands  appear :  and  when,  included 
in  them,  we  find  an  unlimited  supply  of  absolutely  like  objects, 
all  repeating  the  same  internal  movements ;  an  arbitrary  number 
of  unlike  types,  in  each  of  which  this  demand  is  reproduced  ;  and 
a  definite  selection  of  niles  for  restricting  the  play  of  combination 
among  these  elements,  we  can  no  longer,  in  the  face  of  this  stock 
of  self-existent  originals,  allow  the  pretence  of  simphcity  to  be 
anything  but  an  illusion. 

Large  as  the  atomist's  assumptions  arc,  they  do  not  go  one  jot 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his  case.  He  has  to  deduce  on 
orderly  and  determinate  universe,  such  as  we  find  around  us,  and 
to  exclude  chaotic  systems  where  no  equilibrium  is  established. 
In  order  to  do  this  he  must  pick  out  the  special  conditions  for 

*  Lehrbncb  der  organischen  Chemie,  ap.  Lange,  Qeschiclite  dcs  MatortaltBmuH,   ii. 
p.  191 
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prrtcUicing  this  particular  kosivoe  and  uo  other,  nnd  most  prOTida 
ag:kiM»<t  the  turning  up  of  any  out  of  a  host  of  equally  poBsible 
worlds.  In  other  words  he  inunt,  iu  epit^  of  hia  contempt  for 
final  cauHt-B,  himself  proceed  uih>u  a  pret;oucei\'t>d  worhl-plBn,  and 
guide  hi*  own  intellect  as,  fctep  by  stop,  hu  fits  it  to  tliu  uruvei*He, 
by  tlie  very  process  whicli  bw  declares  tu  bu  absent  from  the 
luiivfi-so  itself.  If  alt  at^jius  were  rouud  and  suiooUi  he  thinks  no 
Buch  Htablf  order  of  things  as  wi;  oljn«rvi^  truiild  ever  arise ;  so  he 
rejoctfl  ihoae  forms  in  favour  of  othew.  By  a  series  of  such 
rejectiiinR  he  gatlieiii  aroiiud  Ikiiii  at.  laet  t^e  'select  aworttnout  of 
conditionx  which  wiU  work  out  right.  The  selection  Ib  made» 
however,  not  on  grounds  of  «  prhri  iicccsBity,  but  with  an  eye  to 
the  required  result.  TntniisicaUy  the  possibilities  are  all  equal; 
(for  inHtance)  of  round  and  smooth  atoms,  and  of  other  forms ;  and 
a  problem  therefore  yet  remains  behind,  short  of  which  haiman 
reason  will  never  be  content  io  rest,  vi/,. :  How  come  they  to  be 
so  limit^'d  Hfl  t-o  fence  off  competing  possibiliticH,  and  secure  the 
nctiuil  result?  Is  it  im  eternal  limitntiun,  having  its  ** ratio 
sujlrini*"  in  the  uncaused  essence  of  things;  or  /itfpf^rindtirefl hy 
some  power  which  t-au  Import  conditio]is  into  the  unconditioned, 
and  mark  out  a  determinate  channel  for  the  **  stream  of  tendency  " 
through  the  open  wilds  over  which  else  it  spreads  and  hesitates  t 
It  wax  doubtless  in  view  of  this  problem,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  theoretic  means  of  excluding  other  atoms  than  Uiose  which 
■we  hftve,  that  Herschtl  dtctared  them  to  have  the  characteristics 
of  "  manufactured  articles."  This  verdict  amuses  Dr,  Tyiidall ; 
nothing  more.  He  twice  *  dismigues  it  'with  a  supercihous  laugh ; 
tor  which  [ierhap»j,  as  fur  the  atonia  it  conceius,  there  may  be 
some  nuj)i)re8sed  "  ratio  fujideiui."  But  the  problem  thus  pleasantly 
touched  is  not  one  of  those  which  wivenlar  rwu ;  and.  till  some 
better-grounded  answer  can  be  given  to  it,  that  ou  which  the 
large  aud  balanced  thought  of  Hfreehol  aud  the  masterly  pene- 
tration of  Clerk  Maxwell  have  alike  settled  with  content,  may 
claim  at  least  a  provisional  respect. 

Ha\'ijig  coulined  myself  iu  thispaperto  the  Atomic  Materialism, 
I  reserve  for  another  the  consideration  of  the  Dynamic  Jlate- 
rialiflm,  and  Ihe  beariniJ^  of  both  on  the  primary  religious  beliefs. 
To  those — doubtk-BB  tlie  maj<.)rity  in  our  time — who  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  behind  the  jiirisdietion  of  tho  natural  sciences 
no  tntinim)  questions  can  arise,  and  from  their  court  no  appeal  can 
bo  made,  who  will  never  listen  to  metaphyRies  except  in  disproof 
of  their  own  possibility,  I  cannot  hope  to  say  any  useful  word  : 
for  the  very  matters  on  wliich  I  speak  lif  eitlier  on  the  borders  of 
their  s])hBrer  or  in  i[uite  another.  I  am  profoundly  consciouB  how 
strong  is  the  set  of  the  Zeil-^feht  against  me,  and  should  utterly 

*  IMfut  Addrow,  p,  SC.     t'-jriniyhlly  A«iiW,  Novpmbnr,  IS7S,  p.  SU». 
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f(ul  before  it,  did  it  not  sweep  by  me  as  a  mere  piilsation  of  the 
Ewi^ceits-geist  that  never  sweeps  by.  Nor  is  it  always,  even  now, 
that  physics  shut  up  the  mind  of  their  most  ardent  and  snccessfiil 
votary  within  their  own  province,  rich  and  vast  as  that  province 
18.  "  It  has  been  asserted,"  says  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  "  that 
metaphysical  speculation  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  physical 
science  ha^  extirpated  it.  The  discussion  of  the  categories  of 
earistenoe,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  to 
an  end  in  our  time ;  and  the  exercise  of  speculation  continues  aa 
fascinating  to  every  fresh  mind  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Thales."* 

James  Martixeait. 

•  Experinienttl  FhysicB,  Introdnotor;  Ziectnre,  adjiium. 


CONCORDIA  SACERDOTII  ATQUE  IMPERII. 


WE  are  freqaently  told  that  a  war  is  goiii^  on  between 
Govenunonts  in  Europo  and  the  spiritual  power  repre- 
sented by  the  greatest  and  the  moet  completely  constituted  among 
the  varioiis  bodies  comprinud  in  tho  general  term,  "  Cbrietendom." 
And  many  expect  to  ace  the  deRtruction  of  all  ecclosiaatical 
authority  by  tho  overwhelming  forces  of  govtTiinmntR  and  of 
the  o]nnion8  which  thi-y  migemler,  ])riipEigate,aTul  dovelop.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  without  an  aspect  of  novelty*  for  it  baa 
Aoqnired  pro|>ortions  of  which  history  presents  no  example.  So 
isr  haa  this  gone  that  the  Concot-dia  Saceniotii  et  Imperii,  whieh  was 
formerly  deemed  to  be  a  main  fonndation  of  the  stftbility  of 
thrones  and  States,  and  of  human  society  itself,  is  now  declared  to 
be  either  an  impossibility  or  incompatible  with  the  civilization 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  Statesmen  of  great  experience  and 
authority  use,  ill  regard  to  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  and  spiritual 
mfluences,  revolutionary  doctrines  and  language  heretofore  con- 
fined to  dangerous  persons  and  aseemblies.  And  it  has  been  truly 
aaid  that  revolution  nuw  comc-8  not  from  turbulent  masses^  but 
from  senates  and  cabiuots.  Revolution  wears  a  rich  uniform  or 
an  embroidered  coat,  and  generally  builds  his  poKcy  on  exclusive 
seculaiisiu.  either  not  tseeiug  or  not  caring  what  it  will  lead  to, 
and  not  considering  the  important  problem — whether  the  civil 
power  token  excluKivcly  by  itself  is  sufticicnt  to  govern  mankiad. 
The  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried.    All  these  matters  are  in 
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Bome  respcctfl  peculiar  to  our  preeeDt  state  of  transdtion,  but  their 
origin  is  ancient. 

History  shows  that  the  civil  power  has  always  been  jealoTiB  of 
the  spiritual  and  fecclesiastical  power.  This  subject  is  ■worth 
investigating,  for  its  analysis  will  shed  light  on  certain  questions 
which  now  engage  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and  affect 
great  interests — perhaps  greater  than  those  regarding  peace  and 
war.  These  chiefly  involve  territory  and  mihtary  power,  which 
the  course  of  events  may  speedily  alter.  But  the  relation  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
human  society,  and  affects  permanently  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

In  all  ages  of  history  we  find  signs  of  the  jealousy  of  the  civil 
power  and  its  hostility  to  the  spiritual  power.  One  primary 
reason  is  this  :  sovereignty — majestas — in  its  aggregate,  is  essen- 
tially supreme  and  unlimited  within  its  territorial  boundaries. 
It  extends  over  all  things  visible  and  material.  Those,  indeed, 
who  exercise  its  powers,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government 
and  the  distribution  of  those  powers,  are  often  men  who  eminently 
illustrate  the  saying,  Quam  parvd  mpieiitid  mundus  regitur!  All 
those  who  have  taken  part  in  public  life  have  seen  veiy  inferior 
and  sometimes  utterly  incompetent  men  raised  by  circumstances 
and  chanees^to  a  considerable  exercise  of  power.  Acts  of  states 
men  are  often  foolish  and  mischievous  ;  and  things  are  done  l^ 
governments  or  ministers  of  State  which  men  of  good  sense 
immediately  see  to  be  absurd,  foolish,  or  wrongful.  These  things 
are  the  result  of  weakness,  stupidity,  vanity,  ignorance,  injustioe, 
of  small  men  raised  to  great  places,  or  of  some  miscarriage  in  the 
machinery  of  government — a  machinery  very  imperfect  in  all 
countries,  and  leading  frequently  to  evil  results.  Yet  the  civil 
power,  the  sovereign  power,  must  have  absolute  submission.  Ita 
decrees  are  infallible ;  it  establishes  the  ultimate  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  it  will  brook  no  rival.  Such  is  the  sovereign 
power  in  itself,  by  itself,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  purpose  for 
whicli  it  is  intended.  It  is  all-poworful,  irresistible,  omnipotent ; 
but  there  is  cue  circumstance  relating  to  it  which  is  new,  or  at 
least  has  never  been  developed  until  the  present  time.  It  is  this :  ■ 
The  civil  power  is  in  danger.  The  old  Tory  ciy  was,  "  The 
Church  is  in  danger.''.  But  now — the  State  all  over  Europe  is  in 
danger.     What  is  that  danger  1 

The  State — the  civil  sovereign  power — is  not  in  danger  from 
the  disintegrating  forces  of  revolutionary,  anarchical,  and  commu- 
nistic principles — denying  all  authority  except  that  of  numbers — 
with  which  the  masses  of  mankind  are  becoming  saturated  more 
and  more,  while  grinding  taxation  to  support  colossal  and  ruinous 
armies  increases  discontent  and  distress,  and  prepares  the  way  for 


le  enetnien  of  govt- rnine»t  and  civil  Bociety.  TIkibo  nift(wefl  flre 
reiidy,  as  «»on  as  they  aio  able,  to  biu-st  forth  and  overwhelm  all 
political  and  ci\-il  itiBtitiitions  with  an  irreswtible  torrent  of  force 
and  violenee.  And  great  political  ttferet  n<.«cielic»  and  combi- 
nations are  established  all  over  tlit*  wurld  ft>r  the  purpose  <ji  over- 
tiiniing  govemmeuta  and  trHnsferring  power  to  those  wlu)m  they 
call  "iho  people."  TheH«  are  not.  it  »«^ids,  tlie  daugen*  wMch 
menace  civil  guvernineiit  and  society,  Whence  proceeds  the 
dan^r  ?  From  spiritual  and  eccleiuastical  power  and  organi- 
zation and  iiifloonce.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dexterously  invented 
_lho  temi  "  Vaticaniant"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  support 
lif  popular  prejudices  ;  but  in  substunue  it  is  neither  more  nor  lea 
tluin  tlio  ecclusiatiticid  and  spirilnal  power,  represented  by  a 
certain  eciustituteJ  Kynteni  of  govenunmit  called  a  hierarchy,  not 
limited  by  the  territorial  boundaries  of  any  tenijioriil  prince  or 
W'vcreigitty.  To  sjieiik  plainly,  it  is  religion  having  the  cliaracter 
Jif  uuivereality,  and  not  t'omiijig  ]>art  of  the  political  eonstitntion 
Br  liny  State  exclusively,  even  where  it  is  recognized  and  estnb- 
Kaliftd  by  the  la^v8  of  a  piirticular  State.  It  is  religion  constituted 
iu  the  fonn  of  a  body  politic,  nnt  coniined  to  any  country,  but 
exteiirlijig  U)  oU  mankind,  because  its  jim-pose  and  its  object  are 
net  national  but  nniversjxl  and  eternal.     Such  is  the  powor  whicli 

rirms  the  Ktatcsmen  of  Kurope. 
Let  us  now  eoDsider,  with  refi'mnce  tn  thp  matter  in  hand,  a 
remarkable  and  easenHal  diversity,  especially  in  our  timcR,  between 
the  temporal  and  Rpiritttal  powers. 

The  temporal  or  civil  power  and  sovereignty  has  phywcal  force 
at  its  diBj>oi»a.l.  It  represents  material  force.  It  eomtnands  armiea 
and  all  other  forces.  It  has  fortresses  and  priwins,  and  it  wields 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  an  unlimited  control  ewer  the 
liberty,  property,  and  existence  of  nil  wnthin  it»)  torriton,-,  or  at 
leairt  all  its  subjects.  It  makes  law*  and  enf(irre«  tliera  with 
irreaislible  might.  It  can  seize  churches  and  the  property  of  the 
f!liurcli,  and  reduce  bislicps  aud  clergy  to  the  condition  of  beggars. 
It  can  impriHon  them,  vxHq  them,  "inteni"  them,  subject  them  to 
the  greatest  restrainta,  diireBa.  and  pains  and  penalties,  and  even, 
if  need  be.  put  them  to  deal  li.  It  can  deprive  the  laity  of  the  use 
and  consolationa  of  their  rehgion.  and  forbid  even  complaint  or 
remonstraace.  The  civil  power  can  cnash  a  ('Imrch  by  bitter  and 
continued  persc-eution.  Wo  see  this  going  on  in  Germany  under 
a  dia^sed  military'  dcH])nti^m,  and  backed  by  a  wonderful  mihtary 
syBtem,  and  an  army  of  four  milUonB  of  men.  We  see  it  iu  Italy 
under  a  vulgar,  ignorant-,  ciirnipt,  and  rapacious  democracy,  whioh 
ttL'ts  at  naught  the  history  of  that  country,  and  tramples  on  idl  that 
laade  it  great,  noble,  beautiful,  and  intellectual,  and  caused  it  to 
he  pre-eminent  in  learning,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  taate^  in  civihzation. 
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ID  Bcience,  and  even  m  religion.     There,  also,  tlie  government  ST 
grinding  do^v^^  the  Catliolic  and  National  Church  with,  irreBiHtible 
force  anil  nitliloaa  power.    Tho  same  things  are  going  oa  in  other 
parts  of  tho  wfirld. 

What  has  tlu*  Clmrcli — what  has  religion — humanly  speaking,  to 
rely  on?  Here  wo  find  a  remarkable  contrast.  It  has  nothing 
more  than  opininn — ho\\i-i — faith.  The  sanio  may  be  said  in  onr 
days  of  all  Christian  Cliurches  or  denominations.  The  spiritoal 
power,  whatever  it  may  be.  han  no  armioA,  no  priBons,  no  material 
force  :  it  depends  on  opinion.  If  mankind  denied  God,  there 
woidd  be  no  religion  in  the  world,  and  no  spiritual  power.  If  in 
any  country  tho  Roman  Catholics  no  longer  believed  in  their 
religion,  there  would  in  that  country  bo  no  Ultniraontanisra. 
Opinion  ia  one  of  the  gods  of  tlie  present  day.  Public  opinion 
is  infallible.  No  one  dares  to  controvert  it.  And  every  Liberal 
claims  fiercely  his  right  to  Ids  own  opinion.  But  Roman  CathoTio 
opinion  is  callwl  Vaticanism,  and  denounced  as  dangerous  to  civil 
govemmont  and  society.  Yet  it  is  only  opinion.  Thus  if  the 
Pope  issues  an  encyclical,  a  pastoral  letter,  or  any  other  ptiblic 
instrument,  no  one  can  be  forced  to  accept  it.  Its  eifect,  humanly 
Bpeaking.  depends  on  individual  opinion.  And  bo  it  is  with  the 
decree  of  the  Vatican  Council  conceroing  the  Papal  Infallibility. 
If  Catholics  did  not  believo  iu  tho  Papal  Infallibility,  the  decree 
vruidd  be  a  dead  letter.  The  famoiis  Syllabus  has  given  mortal 
oflfeuce  and  excited  bitter  animosity,  partly  because  it  has  been 
misundemtood,  and  partly  beoauee  it  denies  received  opinions,  and 
the  infallible  dogmofl  of  the  Liberal  party.  (3ovemmenta  forbade 
its  publication,  and  dciinunced  it  as  dangerous.  Vet  no  one  coidd 
possibly  be  compelled  to  assent  to  tho  negative  propoations  con- 
tained in  tho  Syllabus.  Its  effect  depends  entirely  on  opinion.  It 
was  not  even  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  Infallibility,  and 
Catholics  do  not  hold  it  to  be  infallible.  It  consists  only  of  a 
denial  of  oortoin  propontions,  without  affirming  anything.  Thus 
it  derucs  tho  principle  of  non-interventinn,  without  stating  in  what 
CBsos  intervention  is  lawful.  .So  it  denies  the  principle  of  "liberty 
of  conscience" — meaning,  simply,  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  hold  and  maintain  that  which  if*  morolly  fal.se.  Sn  no  man  has 
a  moral  riglit  to  hold  the  opinion  that  murder  and  theft  are  not 
wrong.  All  this  is  teaching  and  nothing  more.  The  same 
principles  apply  to  all  ecclesiastical  censures— such  as  excom- 
munication. Thoy  are  of  no  effect,  humanly  speaking,  nnlesa 
people  believe  in  them;  and,  indeed,  the  Holy  See  has  abolished 
the  social  effects  of  excommnnication,  so  that  no  one  is  required 
to  avoid  an  excommunicated  person.  Excommiuiication  is  ex- 
polsiou  from  the  Catholic  Churt^h — like  "  reading  out"  among  tho 
Quakens.    Its  external  and  practical  effects  depend  on  opinion.    A 
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<soiifeflMr  may  refuse  absolution.    But  do  one  cau  be  cumpelled 

"^.Q  go  to  confcBsioii.    Therefore  the  coercive  effect  of  tlie  refusal  of 

^9Kb0olutiou  depeiidu  uti  the  opinion  of  the  individual.     If  a  man  is 

'^Erefnaed  thesacnuiicutts  the  coercive  eflect  of  that  refuEaldepeudii  oa 

^Siis  opuiioQ  or  belief.    If  he  believes  that  tlie  savnunents  are  unii&- 

^reeaaiy,  the  refusal  is  absolutely  nugatorj".  It  will  exercise  iiopower 

over  him,  and  he  will  treat  it  with  neglect,  or  even  with  contempt. 

^o  ou«  can  compel  him  to  behuve  that  wliiuh  he  docs  not  believe. 

Let  us  suppose  the   case  even  of  a   suspended   or  exeom- 

niuuic-atcd  priest.    Unless  the  civil  puwer  will  cufurce  tlie  couse- 

quencee  of  his  suspension  or  excommunication,  he  must  continue  iu 

the  possession  of  whatever  nglits  tho  law  gives  him.     If  the  civil 

pcwer  refiise  to  interfere,  tho  question  is  reduced  to  this — Will 

tbe  people  accept  tho  ministrations  of  the  snspeuded  or  excom- 

mnnicAted  priest  ?     This  depends  on  the  opinion  of  tho  people. 

.Vo  one  can  compel  them  to  attend  the  mass  of  that  priest,  or  to 

receive  tlie  sacraments  from  him.     If  the  government  supports 

him,  he  will  continue  in  poHscssion  of  the  church  of  which  he  is 

incumbent.     But  his  church  will  be  deserted^  or  will  bo  attended 

ooly  by  persons  who  are  not  Roman  Cathohcs.     TIic  reason  is  that 

the  question  depends  not  on  la%v  but  on  opinion,  and  the  civil 

government  has  perfect  freedom  to  enforce  or  not  to  enforce  the 

ecclesiastical  law,  which  by  itself  is  practically  powerlefis. 

We  are  told  that  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  spititual  power  is  dan- 
gerous to  civil  governments.  Prince  Bismarck  and  Prince 
Qortsobakoff  have  both  said  so.  But  if  the  civil  power  refuses  to 
support  the  ecclesituttical  powL-r,  the  latter  has  nothing  to  depend 
on  except  opinion.  And  the  civil  guvcrmucnt  hoa  irrusistible 
toatenal  force  at  its  disposal. 
We  maybe  told  that  the  power  of  opinion — belief— faith,  is  very 
,t.  No  doubt  tliiii  is  true.  But  how  is  it  tu  bo  met  and  dealt 
T  This  is  a  practical  question.  Is  it  to  bo  done  by  persecu- 
tion? Prince  Bismarok  hns  attempted  UiIh  solution  of  the  question; 
and  many  prudsut  and  experienced  men  think  that  ho  will  fail. 
He  will  fail  because  his  laws  and  his  acts  are  iatendod  to  destroy 
certain  opinions.  He  ia  determined  to  put  down  the  doctrine  of 
theinfalhbihty  of  the  Pupo.  Heisdeteiinincd  to  confine  the  Uomau 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  to  the  German  territtiry,  excluding 
the  Holy  See,  For  this  pvirposo  he  imprisons  and  rhrposes  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  he  confiscates  property.  But  what  does  this 
smount  to  t  The  Catholic  people  of  Germany,  and  the  whole 
Chinvh  throughout  the  world,  deny  the  power  of  tho  civil  govern- 
ment to  take  away  a  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  it 
1ms  tiover  ^ven  and  which  it  cannot  give.  Tho  deposed  bishops 
still  bishops,  and  the  deposed  priestJi  are  still  pripsts.and  they 
the  only  legitimate  pastors  and  spiritual  superiors  of  their 
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people.  Anil  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  as  the  centre  of  unity 
and  the  supreme  spiritual  power,  is  matter  of  beHef,  essential  to  the 
Cathohc  religion,  and  no  laws  can  touch  that  belief.  So  Hmrj 
VIII.  had  people  beheaded,  hang^ed,  dra^vn,  and  quartered  for  deny- 
ing his  supremacy,  but  he  could  not  make  them  beHeve  in  it.  So 
the  Inquisition  buiiit  heretics, but  could  not  change  their  opinions. 
There  was  some  sense  in  the  persecutors  of  former  days.  They 
had  a  policy.  Their  poHcy  was  extermination.  We  condemn  and 
abhor  those  persecutors, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant;  but  we 
most  admit  that  they  knew  the  object  which  they  had  in  view, 
and  they  understood  the  means  of  attaining  it.  If  Prince  Bismarck 
undertook  to  expel  or  exterminate  the  German  CathoHcs,  he  would 
have  a  policy  and  he  might  call  himself  a  statesman.  But  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  there  is  no  use  in  legislating  against 
religious  opinion  which  has,  or  claims,  an  origin  anterior  to  laws, 
imleas  you  are  prepared  for  a  policy  of  extermination — a  policy 
very  desperate  and  difficult,  which  has  sometimes  been  efifectnal, 
but  more  frequently  has  failed.  Priuge  Bismarck  knows  that  enoh 
a  policy  is  morally  and  politically  impossible  in  the  present  times; 
and  he  ought  to  have  been  deterred  from  undertaking  an  in- 
effectual course,  injurious  to  his  country,  and  which  will  collapse 
whenever  he  is  uo  longer  in  power,  because  it  is  foolish,  cmeVnn- 
just,  and  based  on  no  political  principle.  It  can  only  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  danger  which  menaces  the  civil 
power,  or  the  opinion  that  such  danger  exists. 

Many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  alarmed  at  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  power  are,  in  fact,  led  by  that  jealousy  of  the 
spiritual  authority  which  amounts  often  to  antipathy  and  hatred. 
So  we  meet  with  persons  who  will  reason  coldly  and  dispassion- 
ately on  other  matters,  but  wlio  break  out  into  violence  and  bitter 
animosity  on  this  one  subject. 

One  reason  is  that  human  nature  naturally  dislikes  an  authority 
which,  though  exercised  by  men,  claims  to  be  superhuman.  The 
civil  power  is  of  the  earth  and  akin  to  men  themselves.  Under 
some  forms  of  constitution  they  share  in  it.  At  any  rate  they 
understand  it,  or  think  they  do,  and  therefore  it  does  not  offend 
their  pride.  This  is  singularly  illustrated  in  Jewish  history.  Tho 
Jews  had  been  governed  by  the  vicegerents  of  Heaven,  but  they 
clamoured  for  a  temporal  government.  They  told  Samuel  that 
they  would  have  a  king  Uke  other  nations.  He  was  commanded 
to  tell  thorn  that  by  rejecting  the  prophets  they  rejected  God,  and 
to  warn  them  of  all  the  evils  which  they  would  suffer  under  a 
temporal  government.  But  they  insisted  on  having  a  temporal 
king.     And  soon  afterwards  the  king  persecuted  the  Church. 

Governments  and  statesmen — or,  at  least,  persons  in  high  places, 
who  very  seldom  deserve  to  be  called  statesmen — hate  with  a 
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-  "bitter    hatred    and   burniDg   joalouny   a    Chtirch    which    is  not 

abeolutoly  uudar  their  cDiitrol,  niirl  tlioy  want  to  mako  roligion  a 

departrat'Dt  of  theStutc.     A  Chiircfi  which  they  caunot  absolutely 

contit)!  (^vo8  them  trouble,  or  may  do  ki>,  and  it  offbnds  their  pride. 

It  ifl  the  Mor(l(;cai  who  will  not  bow  down  to  them.     They  protest 

against  imjterium  in  impcrio ;  thtiy  woiiid  set  vip  an  idol  of  tliejr 

own — a  golden  imago  before  whom  all  must  fall  down  and  wor^ 

fihip,  and  tliuy  would  forbid  all  inuii  from  making  petition  to  God 

or  man,  except  to  the  govennnent.     The  spint  is  the  same  now 

that  it  iraa  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius.    So  history 

repestR  itself,  not  always  in  the  samo  fonn,  but  with  ntnilar  prin- 

eiples.     The  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Oxford  tohl  the 

flnusD  of  Commons  that  he  supported  the  Anglican  Ohuich  because 

it  was  made  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  waa  the  creature  of  Parliament, 

and  by  Parliament  it  could  bo  altered  or  uuuiude.     Me  repudiated 

witb  indignation  the  very  idea  that  there  could  bo  auytliing  iu  the 

Church  superior  to  temporal  law,  ur  auytliiug  with  wliii;h  Parlia- 

tnent  had  not  a  right  to  deal,  tui  fri^uly  a»  it  would  deal  with  a 

'ttirnpiko  act.     This  is  the  preval&ut  and  reouivud  opinion  of  the 

present  day,  which  i*iinue  Biwuaruk  baa  been  practically  illuB- 

^tiating.    ThftKainti  has  been  done  in  Italy  under  tho  falm'.  ahallow, 

■auid  stupid  pruttincu  of  a  free  Cliurch  iu  a  froe  SUiti>.     It  arises 

^partly  from  t)n>  ojtiiiion,  iuduKtiioiiHly  propugat<-d.  that   spiritual 

ithority — especially  that  of  thb  Roman  Catholic  Church— aims  at 

P)tacing  itself  above  the  State,  and  disobeWng  the  terapm-al  laws 

at  will,  and  iu  mattei-s  properly  belonging  to  those  laws.     And 

iiiiiltitudes  of  peoplo  have  been  deluded,  or  have  deluded  them- 

wlves  into  the  htlicf,  that  this  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy  is  posrable. 

This  error  arises  from  want  of  knowledge  and  of  onalj-as  of  the 

subject. 

Wo  dpclino  to  go  into  the  quotations  and  estniets  which 
Mr.  Clladstone  has  provided  for  pnblic  instruction  or  confusion. 
They  extend  over  nearly  two  th<JU8and  years,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  not  uBefully  upphcabb'  tu  thu  prevent  times.  Mauy 
things  in  bygone  ag^is  were  written,  aaiJ,  and  done,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  and  exigouciotf  of  the 
times,  or  to  the  diversities.of  opinion  which  existed  among  oven 
the  higiic'st  auiborilies  on  disputed  poiutti.  Writois  in  former 
limes  have  exaggerated  the  powers  of  the  liiorurchy.  History 
fiintishett  oaei-s  where  the  authorities  of  tho  Komau  Catiiolic 
Church  have  ovei-steppcd  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  spirLtuai 
and  ecuLtjSLutitical  jurisdiction.  Sumetimes  this  has,  luidor  an 
laccptionai  vt^ito  of  things,  been  justifiable  and  beneficial.  Some- 
iiea  it  has  been  othcrwiso.  So  Inug  as  the  Church  ik  guveruud 
not  by  angels  but  by  men,  there  must  be  abuses,  though  \\» 
dogmatic  teachmg  defide,  ia  under  Ulvino  giudanco.     It  is  a  grave 
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error  of  judgment  to  attempt  to  juBtify  all  tbat  has  ever  been 
said,  written,  and  done  in  the  Chiuch.  And  on  tlie  other  liand  it 
is  a  Htill  more  scrimiB  thing  to  turn  against  the  Cliurch  aDytliing 
wrong  or  qneationable  thiU  can  he  collected  from  higtory,  and  tUe 
enormons  moBS  of  ccclcBiastical  writera  and  acts,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  pnliHc  opinion  agninat  the  Roman  Catbohcs  of  the 
ninetfcfmth  cc-utuiy,  and  their  Church  and  religion.  We  carefullj 
abstain  from  nshig  stronger  language. 

The  matt<^r  which  we  have  under  conBideration  mnst  be  doali 
■with  in  a  very  different  way.  The  first  principle  ia  this.  Uideaa 
the  belief  in  the  double  nature  of  man  and  the  inunoriaiity  of  the 
goul  be  exdngaished,  religion  must  hold  its  own  even  (in  Homo 
cases)  against  and  above  temporal  lawii.  Tliis  is  a  principle  of 
universal  public  law,  because  it  appei'tains  to  tliat  system  of  laws 
and  obligatioiiR  under  wliich  mankind  arc  governed,  and  which 
constitute  the  order  of  human  society  and  of  c\\\\  govemmentJi 
whatever  may  be  their  form.  All  political  theorioa  which  cast 
amdc  rt-ligion,  and  seek  their  foimdation  in  such  doctrinea  as  the 
greater  welfare  of  the  greater  number,  are  absurd,  not  only  becaaae 
the  great  questioa  is,  What  ia  cojtduciv*  to  ifu  greater  tcei/are  f  but 
because  they  reject  the  double  nature  of  man  and  his  beUef  that 
he  has  not  only  a  body  but  a  eoul.  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill  may  think  this  an  erroneous  opinion.  But  still  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  mankind  lb  a  fact  wliich  they  can  neither  deny 
nor  despise  with  impunity.  And  no  system  can  bo  Bound  which 
caste  aeide  tbat  fact.  This  would  be  so,  even  if  tbat  opinion 
were  unfounded. 

The  civil  state  has  clnefiy  reference  to  the  uses  of  temporal 
things  viith  a  view  to  the  temporal  peace  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. And  as  niati  ha«  a  double  nature — one  temporal  and  the 
other  spintual — there  is  also  in  the  world  a  spiritual  or  rchgious 
existence  sometimes  designated  by  tlie  term  Church — ^whether  H 
bo  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  whether  it  comprisfl  nil  re- 
ligions bodies  ;  and  the  canoniBte,  especially  Dovoti  and  Zallinger, 
show  that  tlie  two  commonwealths — one  civil  and  the  other  r&- 
hgiouBor  crclofiiaBtical — are  distinct  and  separate,  each  ha\-ing  ita 
independent  province,  use,  and  authority ;  one  pro^-iding  for  the 
temporal  wcl&re  of  ita  citizens  and  human  society,  while  the 
other  regards  religion,  and  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  fitture 
existence  and  fate  of  man,*  Thus  all  religious  bodies  assort 
and  claim  more  or  lees  independence  from  the  civil  power.  So 
a  largo  majority  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  refused  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  constituted  a  free  Church, 
governed  only  by  itself  aud  ita  ovm  laws.    They  established  an 

'  Se«  tho  RDtboriliM  anil  tlio  <l«lalla  ol  tUi  subjeet  In  BowjAr'a  "OommeiitariMon 
I'nJVHaftl  Public  biw,"  ctuik.  zli.  p.  HI,  Ac. 
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imperimn  m  imperio.  Slany  more  instaiices  could  he  cited  to 
provf!  timt  the  sejtamte  cxiBteiicQ  and  iiidopeiidenco  of  the 
spiritual,  roti{:^oiiR,  and  eccloeiaetical  power  is  n  fact  which  canuot 
bo  denied.  That  fnct  can  only  be  dcstrnyei!  in  one  way — by 
extin^iiHliing  tlio  belief  in  the  immortality  of  tlie  Bf»ul  and 
the  existence  of  God.  Until  that  is  accomplished,  man  cannot 
believe  that  the  civil  government  and  ita  lawsarc  all-sufficient  for 
his  welfare. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Clinrch  will  give  us  the  clearest  and  most 
complete  ilhiRtmtioQ  and  application  of  the  doctrines  of  pnblic 
law  on.  thifl  subject;  but  they  are  more  or  less  applicable  to 
other  religiuiw  bodies,  and  to  the  aggregate  of  religions  bodies 
thronglionl  the  world. 

Sft"vigiiy  lays  down  the  principle  Ihat  the  universality  of 
Christianity  forbi^U  that  it8  laws  should  be  subjected  t«»  a  purely 
national  or  umnicipal  direction.*  And  Saviguy  was  a  Prussiau 
jndge  and  a  Piot^fstaut.  They  therefore  extend  beyond,  and  as 
it  -were  over,  temporal  muuicipal  law,  but  without  injuring  or 
weakening  its  authority.  For  the  Church  was  not  intended  to 
supersede  temporal  laws  and  gov*-rinnL*nl8,  as  Wh  oiij^in  and 
objects  are  didcrent  from  thoso  of  civil  polity.t  And  this, 
according  to  St.  Aiigustuie,  is  the  meaning  of  Ihc  declaratiou, 
My  kiuQilom  in  w/f  of  tliif  leorhl.  And  St.  Augustine  Gbs<;rvfft  that 
it  is  declared  not  tJiat  that  kingdom  is  not  in  the  world,  but 
it  is  not  of  this  world.  It  meaiiH,  not  "My  kingdom  in  ni>t 
in  this  wurld,"  but  '"My  kingdom  is  founded  on  piindjil-'w  itnd  iti- 
tendtnl  for  purjiosea  lUffereut  from  tliuse  of  civil  and  iwlitical 
govenimente."     This  i«  truly  the  key  of  Hie  whole  Bubjeut. 

In  each  conntrj*  the  relatiorvH,  wliure  such  relations  exist, 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  the  subjccticin  of  poreons 
and  lliitigH  to  tho  temporal  law,  produce  a  contact  hi'twofin 
ecch'hi.-tHticul  pnliHo  law  and  municipal  law.  And  this  propntiition 
applies  oven  to  those  countries  where  the  civil  power  docs  not 
enforce  or  even  take  notice  of  the  laws  of  the  Cliurch,  because 
those  laws  exist  iis  matter  of  fact,  and  are  oUser^-ed  by  those  who 
belong  to  the  Ciun-ch,  so  that  they  practically  operate  on  the 
regimen  of  society  through  the-  power  of  belief  and  duty.  And  the 
universality  of  ecclesiastical  law  places  it  in  contaot  with  the 
general  law  of  nations. 

Here  it  ir  n.-cescaiy  to  our  subject  to  note  a  distinction  between 
the  Uomiui  Catholic  Church  and  other  Chuiches  or  reKgious  bodies. 
These  partake  of  the  universality  of  Cliristiauity  so  far  as  they 
hold  Christian  doctrine  in  common.  But  viewed  as  constituted 
bo<lieB  apart  from  doctrine,  their  couetitutious  have  no  puiut  of 

•  Tnlitf  <Ia  Droit  Remain,  Uaa.  j.  p.  27.    Bdil.  Piria,  IMO. 
i  Soorra,  do  Lcgibnn,  lib.  iil  ksc.  $ ;  SU  AoKUstiiie,  dv  CSrit.  Doi,  UK  xix.  emp.  17. 
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unity  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  to  -which  they  belong. 
They  are  in  the  nature  of  collegia — that  is  to  say,  bodies  politic  or 
societies  Tvholly  within  the  civil  community  and  the  territory  of 
the  sovereign,  and  therefore  of  a  municipal  nature.*  They  hare 
their  own  particular  organic  laws  and  regulations,  and  they  stand 
in  various  relations  to  the  temporal  government  and  to  civil  and 
political  society.  This  is  so  in  a  legal  sense,  though  they  may 
have  relations  of  a  religiouB  kind,  and  analogies  or  similarity  of 
form  or  belief  with  foreign  bodies  of  the  same  sort. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  different.  It  is 
regularly  constituted  in  the  form  of  an  universal  spiritual  mon- 
archy. It  is  a  society  distinct  from  the  State  in  every  country, 
having  Its  own  spiritual  magistrates  and  its  own  spiritual  laws. 
Its  ultimate  object  and  end  is  not  the  civil  and  poUtical  and 
economic  regulation  and  government  of  society,  for  it  regarda 
the  future  existence  of  man  and  his  eternal  interests.  Thus  the 
institution  of  civil  or  politic  society  is  not  a  necessary  constituent 
element  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cathohc  Church.  No  analysis 
of  that  constitution  would  result  in  civil  society — that  is  to  say, 
civita^i  or  human  society  imder  temporal  sovereignty. 

The  division  of  the  world  into  states  and  territories  is  an  insti- 
tutiou  of  secondary  natural  law  consequent  on  the  institution  of 
civil  Bocictics,  which  form  the  ultimate  step  of  the  development 
of  the  social  stato.f  That  division  is  caused  by  and  grounded  on 
reasons  wliich  have  no  apphcation  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
matter  of  jus  singulare  and  quod  necessitas  coiwtituit.t  It  arises  from 
civil  govemmeut,  and  is  a  subordinate  institution  of  public  law,  to 
the  formation  of  which  various  circumstances,  such  as  diversities 
of  climate,  soil,  language,  race,  and  geographical  position,  have 
contributed. 

But  the  Catholic  Church,  being  essentially  universal,  regards 
mankind  as  an  miity  apart  from  their  division  into  states  and 
nations.  Its  constitution  and  its  laws  belong  legally  to  the 
condition  of  mankind  anterior  to,  or  at  least  apart  from,  the  for- 
mation of  separate  states  governed  by  temporal  sovereignty.  If 
this  were  not  so,  the  Church  would  be  an  aggpregate  of  civil  States. 
Those  politic  communities  are  from  time  to  time  changed  or 
dismembered,  and  their  boundaries  moved  by  conquest  or  treaty 
and  a  variety  of  other  causes  of  which  we  read  in  history.  Their 
principles  are  corporate  individuaUty,  independence,  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  within  the  respective  territories  of  each  ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  Cliurch  is  unity  combined  with  universality. 

*  Devoti,  Inst,  Canon.,  torn,  i,,  Prologom.,  sec.  4  ;  n.  2,  hoc.  6. 

t  Soo  Bowyor :  "  Commontaries  oa  Univeraal  Public  Law,"  p.  123,  124-5,  whore  tho 
doctrincfl  on  tLia  subject  aro  fully  explainect.  HermogeBianuB  Faya,  "  Ex  hoc  jnre — dis- 
orcbo  geutoB — rogna  condita."     Lib.  v.  fl.  do  Orig.  Jur, 

X  UodsBtinus,  lib.  xl.  B.  do  Leg. ;  Panlna,  lib.  xtI  ff.  de  Leg. 
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Tlie  principle  of  the  division  of  the  woiM  into  states  and 
territorivs  is,  however,  hy  no  means  neglocited  by  ecclesiasticu] 
public  law.  Adiniuisti-ative  and  jurisdictional  ncccBeit^%  analo- 
gous to  tlie  causes  ■which  prodiict'd  the  ci^'il  divisionB  of  thu 
vartlu  gave  rise  to  the  ecclesiastical  boundaries  of  patriarchates 
pro\'incefl,  <liocese8,  and  Jointly  parishes ;  and  the  demarcation  uf 
these  districts  was  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  physical, 
temporal,  and  political  cu'cumstaiiceB.  ^Vnd  tlie  very  institution 
of  a  national  synod  shows  that  the  Church  has  regard  to  tho 
principle  called  nationahty.  Unity  is,  however,  maintained  by 
the  ftmdamental  principle  and  nile  of  eccleeiastical  law,  that  those 
to  whom  the  cure  of  souls  is  assigned  within  those  divisions  are 
admitted  not  to  the  plenitudeof  jurisdiction,  but  to  a  participation 
of  sohi-itnde  and  care  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Thus,  though 
the  episcopate  is  one,  as  St.  Cyprian  says,  through  the  See  of 
Peter,*  yet  each  bishop  has  a  local  compass  of  his  authority 
called  a  diocese,t  which  is  marked  out,  not  to  define  a  territory 
for  puiposes  of  dominion,  as  is  the  case  with  temporal  states  and 
territories,  but  simply  that  the  pastoral  care  of  one  bishop  may  be 
distinguished,  for  practical  purposes,  from  that  of  another.  So  a 
bishop's  see  is  the  Church  where  ho  is  set; J  and  from  that 
Church  ho  takes  his  name  as  a  blsliop.  So  St.  James  ^vas  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  and  Evodius  Bishop  of  Antiocli,§'  though  they 
had  no  temporal  or  territorial  right  or  title  in  those  places.  And 
the  fact  t}iat  eccleaasrtical  boundaiies  frequently  coincide  with 
temporal  territories  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  former,  but  is 
easily  accounted  for  ou  historical  and  geographical  reasons. 
Ecclesiastical  public  law  is  brought  into  contact  with  tho 
poUlical  diviaiouH  of  the  earth  into  niitiona  and  states  by  the 
relations,  direct  or  indirect,  which  must  exist  between  thosinritual 
and  temporal  powers.  ThoHe  relations  arise  fix>m  various  causes. 
£cclexiasitcal  law  has  for  its  object  the  exterior  actjt  of  men,!) 
and  it  is.  liki'  other  laws,  a  rule  of  conduct  directing  tlio  citizens 
of  the  ironimwiwealtli  of  wliieli  it  is  the  law — tliat  is  to  say,  tlin 
Catholic  Cliurch.  And  the  Church  is  a  society  distinct  from  tho 
State,  and  haWng  its  own  constitution  and  spiritual  authorities. 
TJiough  the  direct  or  immediate  object  of  the  temporal,  and  tliat 
of  the  H])) ritual  law,  are  different,  yet  as  both  relate  to  external 
things,  they  sometimes  regulate  the  same  tilings.  In  many  cases 
the  temporal  law  coincides  with,  and  therefore  supports  and 
enforces,  iha  laws  of  the  Church.  Hence  arise  those  mattera  which 
are  termed  mixed,  because  they  are  subject  to  both  laws.   In  some 


*  Bolceni,  L'Episeapnlo,  torn.  ii.  e&p.  ID,  art  8. 
t  Hooker,  EojIoi.  F*Llt.  bk.  tIL  mo.  6. 

I  Ilrid.  §  Ibia.  wo.  S. 

II  SoAnts,  do  L(f.  lib.  It.  capi  IS,  13. 
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cases,  indeed,  there  is  a  real  conflict  between  the  two  laws — where 
the  law  of  the  State  bo  contradicts  the  spiritiial  law  that  it  la 
impossible  to  obey  both.  Such  was  the  law  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
commanding  an  idolatrous  act.  Such  were  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  Roman  emperors  who  persecuted  Christianity.  There  have 
been,  and  may  be,  other  cases  less  extreme,  but  founded  on  the 
veiy  same  principles,  where  the  rights  of  conscience  are  so  violated 
that  the  temporal  law  cannot  be  complied  with  except  by  Bub- 
mitting  to  punishment  however  rigorous.  In  other  cases  the 
conflict  is  only  apparent,  because  it  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  spiritual  law  commands  in  order  to  an  ulterior  object, 
while  the  temporal  law  regards  a  temporal  purpose,  and  does  not 
forbid  that  wliich  the  former  prescribes.  And  so  the  principles  of 
religion  and  tlie  laws  of  the  Church  require  many  things  beyond 
what  the  temporal  powers  deem  sufficient  for  the  outward  order 
and  secular  welfare  of  society,  because  the  direct  object  ()f  those 
principles  and  laws  is  beyond  the  present  life. 

The  relations  of  the  Church  with  temporal  laws  arising  from 
these  causes  introduce  what  may  be  called  the  municipal  element 
into  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  consisting  in  modifications  of  the 
mutable  part  of  that  system,  calculated  to  suit  the  laws  and 
customs  qf  particular  countries.  Thus  in  some  countries  the  civil 
power  participates  in  the  election  or  nomination  of  persons  to  fill 
bishoprics.  And  ecclesiastical  property  is  more  or  less  afiected 
by  temporal  laws,  which  thus  modify  the  law  of  the  Church.  In 
Protestant  countries,  where  the  CathoUc  ecclesiastical  law  is  only 
tolerated  by  the  secular  power,  and  looked  upon  simply  as  the 
usages  and  bye-laws  of  a  particular  body,  and  consequently  the 
Catlioli'^  Church  is  primarily  subjected  to  the  ordinary  secular  law 
of  the  laud,  many  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law  are  not 
in  practical  operation,  because  they  are  not  apphcable  to  that 
state  of  things,  aud  because  the  courts  of  law  will  allow  to  the 
law  of  tlie  Church  only  tliat  eifect,  as  such,  which  they  concede 
to  the  i-ulcs  of  an  unincurijo rated  society,  which  are  not  contrary 
to  the  temporal  law.  There  are,  moreover,  concordats  or  agree- 
ments between  the  Holy  See  and  divers  governments,  regulating 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  aud  granting 
certain  privileges  to  the  latter;  and  likewise  privileges,  not 
affecting  doctrine,  have  been  given  to  Churches  of  particular 
States  or  provinces,  iu  derogatiou  of  the  ordinary  niles  of  the 
Cluircli. 

All  these  things  bring  ecclesiastical  public  law  into  contact  witli 
the  political  divisions  and  governments  of  the  earth.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  by  what  legal  constitutional  principles  those  divisions 
and  the  laws  and  institutions  of  different  States  are  prevented 
from   introducing  an  element  of  discord  into  the  Church,  and 
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how  eccleBiastical  law  is  stifllicientty  elastic  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  exigencies  of  every  place  and  to  every  form  of  temporal 
polity. 

The  first  of  these  prinoiplet*  is  tluit  which  makes  the  public  law 
of  the  Cliurch  uot  muiiicipjil  but  uuivereal.  as  we  have  already 
diown.  The  second  is  that,  iik  wy  have  Ket-n.  ecclesiastical  public 
law  is  (because  of  its  ntiiversality)  legally  anteiior  to  the  divimoii 
of  the  world  into  nutions  and  states,  because  it  belongs  lu  an 
element  in  the  development  of  sooiety  anterior  to  civil  or  pulitic 
society — that  is  to  say,  it  belongs  to  natural  society.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  public  liiw  uf  the  Church  is  collateral  to  that  of 
civil  communities  or  Btates,  and  the  one-  does  uot  arise  out  of  nor 
depend  on  the  other,  but  each  has  its  separate  existence  and 
pro\'ince.  So  eccleeiastical  pubKc  law  is  apart  from  the  mnnicipal 
government  or  last  step  of  the  developmont  of  human  society, 
because  it  appertainB  to  the  spcond.  namely,  natural  society.  Now 
natural  society,  which  was  not  destroyed  but  confirmed  by  politio 
or  civil  society,  is  universal,  and  not  municipal  or  belonging  to 
different  commmiities  considered  as  such.  It  embraces  all  man- 
kind; and  this  univomalUy  i«  an  ossential  characteristic  and 
fnndamental  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  Clmrch,  or  in 
other  words,  of  ecclesiastical  pnbhc  law.  Those  roflcctiona 
show  how  it  is  that  eccleHJastical  public  law,  that  is  to  *-,iy, 
the  constitution  of  the  Cliurch,  harmonizes  uot  only  with 
the  prirosry  natural  law  (which  regards  mankind  as  one  nutli- 
Tided  society),  but  with  the  division  of  the  world  into  uatiuus 
aad  states,  and  their  mnni<ripal  institutions.  The  furnier  is 
iocluded  iu  the  oonstitutionnl  law  of  both  the  Church  and  civil 
politic  societies^  while  the  latter  spring  out  of  cinl  Hocicty  by 
development,  and  are  therefore  in  unison,  with,  though  collateral 
to,  the  organic  ajTitem  and  la\vs  of  the  Cliurch.  This  subject  is 
beautifully  stated  and  illupfrated  by  St.  Augiietiuo  in  his  treatise 
rfc  Ch-itaie  Dei,  book  x«.,  c.  17  : — 

"lliec  ergo  ctvit^B  cojlefltis  Jum  pere^jririatur  in  terri,  ex  onmilus  gvnti- 
I  lltas cives  evocat,  }it*]ue  in ornnibue  linpii*  pere^rriniun  tollegU  scwrietattiD  ; 
V  i6o  curans  i^tidqtik)  in  inorilius.  Itfjribus.  in!*t.ituti»'inf  liivt-rsum  e^t,  fjuiliUft 
pax  terrea  vel  oorniuiritur  v*!  ttnetuc;  tiUiil  eonuii  rL-scimletis,  uvc  *le- 
stnieas,  iuLu  etiam  9ei'v&n.t  m'  sefjueiis  :  quoil  Uvet  (livci-siini  nit  in  ilivorHts 
ttalioiiUiiit),  at]  uiiuiii  tamt^ii  euuiii^iiKpiH  Einetu  teireutu  p.ti.'-Ui>  iuteiiditur;  si 
rpligionem  fjuil  wmis  miniinii.«  Pt  verus  liens  coIendiiN  ilocelur,  iioii  im- 
pedtt.  rciturergo  etiam  c-a-lestis  civitns  in  hac  sua  iteregrinatioiK- jAce 
torreiki." 

The  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  preserves  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  iu  the  economy  of  the  world  for  the  very 
reason,  among  othei-s,  that  it  stands  on  natural  society,  wliich 
embraces  the  whole  world,  whatover  may  bo  the  municipal  [mhty 
of  distinct  countries,  such  as  kingdoms  or  republics.     All  tliosc 
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communities  in  tho  civiKzed  world  arc  affected  by  that  law  in  a 

greater  or  less  degree,  both,  internally  and  c-st<?rnaUy,  even  when 
they  decline  to  sanction  it  or  merely  tolerate  it,  because  it  is  an 
essential  ccnipoaent  of  tho  form  and  economy  of  European 
society ;  and  if  looked  ou  in  thid  light,  it  is  part  of  the  general 
law  of  nations.  Thus  no  one  can  read  the  history  of  European 
])oh*ttca  and  diplomatic  buslucfw  without  geoing  the  important 
place  occupied  by  thu  affairs  of  the  Churcli,  and  its  relations  both 
with  B>iciety  in  gcnoral  and  witli  particular  States,  which  relations 
are  partly  regulated  by  ecclesiastical  public  law. 

An  analyaia  has  now  been  laid  before  the  reader  which,  though 
without  detaiK  sufficitjutly  shown  that  the  conflict  of  laws  between 
the  CathuUc  Church  aud  civil  governments  is  mo»t  frequently  only 
apparent,  and  that  in  other  casee  it  ought  not  to  result  in  a  state 
of  wa,r  aud  persecution  of  the  Church. 

Let  ua  look  at  a  case  of  the  former  sort.  In  couutriee  wherft 
the  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  published,  and 
the  law  of  claudcstiuity  is  in  force  as  regards  Catholics,  tbe  Church 
requires  celebration  of  nmiriage  beforo  Uio  ecclesiastical  authority. 
The  temporal  law  holds  the  civil  contract  valid  aud  sufficient. 
Uore  the  conflict  is  only  apparent.  The  Church,  looking  to  tlia 
sacramental  and  sacred  character  of  nuitrimuuy  and  tlio  reU^ous 
character  of  tho  family,  for  the  welfare  uf  souls  rLquirm  a  reli- 
gious sanction  and  celebration.  The  State,  looking  oidy  to  the 
outward  peace  of  society  aud  the  succeseion  of  civil  rights  aud 
property,  holds  ttie  civil  contract  siilBcient.  It  amounts  only  to 
tliis,  that  the  Church  requires  something  more  than  tlie  States 
because  it  looks  beyond  the  mert.'  (<?tnporal  order  of  society.  Yet 
in  such  cases  politicians,  lawyers,  and  pliilosophers  are  angry  and 
even  furious,  and  Wolently  charge  the  Church  ^ith  overriding  and 
nsscrtiug  itself  to  be  superior  to  the  law  of  tlio  land.  So  in  tho 
case  of  mixed  marriages,  the  Slate  permits  that  which  tite  Cliurcli 
cither  condemns  or  forbids,  because  tho  Church  viewH  the  subjoot 
in  a  religious  light,  and  fears  that  the  children  of  such  marriages 
win  have  no  religion — a  (juestion  which  the  State  <^litu-cgardj9. 
Hero  again  the  conflict  is  only  apparent,  and  any  one  who  pleases 
may  disobey  the  Church.  The  Church  cannot  conform  in  all  cases 
to  tho  Uws  of  the  State,  because  the  Clnirch  is  universal  and  tho 
State  is  mnnicipal,  and  the  Church  looks  to  an  ulterior  end  beyond 
the  mere  outward  peace,  order,  and  regulation  of  civil  society. 
The  Church  and  the  civil  government  arc  intended  for  different 
putposcs,  and  tJierefore  their  principles  cannot  possibly  be  identical, 
and  tlte  spirit  of  their  hiws  must  be  different.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Church  uiiiis  at  being  superior  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  'Die  same  may  bo  said  of  tho  law  of  divorce  a  rtueulo 
matritnottii.    Tho  statute  law  of  Kuglaud  allows  tliis.    But  the 
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Cfttliolic  Chnrch  canoot  tolerate  it,  beenWse  the  sacramental  and 
icdissuluble  cliaracter  of  marriage  is  an  article  of  faith,  aud  there- 
fore it  is  utterly  impOBeible  for  the  Chmch  to  accept  and  coufonn 
to  the  temporal  law  in  this  respect.  The  Egtablished  Church 
muiit  uud  does  couform  to  the  statute  law,  because  it  is  municipal 
aud  created  by  the  temporal  law.  But  the  Itomau  Catholic  Qiurch 
is  univei-Kal,  aud  caunot  bend  its  essential  priucipk-s  and  dootriueR 
according  to  the  laws  of  each  State.  Nevertheleta  there  is 
nothing  but  opinion  aud  rchj^oua  belief  to  provont  a  Botnan 
Catholic  from  olitaining  a  divorce,  or  marrying  a  divorced  woman, 
and  liviug  in  a  state  which  the  Cburcli  condemna  as  adultery, 
although  it  is  legal. 

We  Itavc  frequently  heard  a  violont  ouli>ouring  of  wrath  and 
furiouM  dennncialions  of  the  Holy  Sto  becHUne  it  lias  condemned 
every  system  of  education  for  Catholics  that  ia  not  based  on  religion. 
Lawyers,  politicians,  and  people  who  call  tlicinselvcs  statesmen 
because  they  succeed  in  obtaining  certain  places  nr  have  reached 
a  certain  position  by  making  speeches,  bitterly  accuse  the  Church 
of  interfering  with  goveninieiit  and  claiming  to  be  snperii^r  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  But  if  tliese  people  woidd  sufficiently 
regulate  their  pride  to  think  dippassionately,  they  would  see  the 
injustice  of  these  accusations.  Their  ^news  are  too  shallow  to 
reach  the  key  to  this  question.  It  consists  of  the  univei-sahty  of 
the  Church,  and  its  ultimate  end  and  objects,  which  render  it 
not  superior  to  the  State,  but  coHalera!  to  it.  Thus  the  State 
may  edncate  cliildrea  solely  with  a  view  to  making  them  useful 
citizens.  But  the  Church  must  aim  at  making  them  good 
Chriatiantt,  and  connider  this  object  paramount  to  all  others. 
Lawyers  aud  pohticians  may  think  tliis  opiiiion  superstitious  uud 
bigoted.  But  the  Itomau  Cathohe  Church  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
which  they  cannot  destroy.  And  indeed  wise  governmouts  see 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  encourage  religious  vducatiou  for  tho 
sake  of  that  obedience^  order,  and  morality  wluch  are  necesmrj 
even  for  the  temporal  end  of  government.  And  we  must  ad<l  that 
education  is  a  most  essential  duty  and  function  of  the  Church. 
Oar  Lord  said  to  the  Church  of  that  day,  "  Go  and  teach  all 
nations :"  and  the  Church  cannot  neglect  the  duty  of  teaching  with- 
out flisobedience  and  apostacy.  If  the  Stato  forbade  Catholics  to 
receive  an  education  approved  by  their  Church,  and  oonipelled 
them  to  receive  a  purely  secular  edoeation,  this  woidd  constitute 
a  real  conflict,  which  we  sec  in  Germany.  In  tliat  country  the 
Government  has  undertaken  the  stupid  course  of  attempting  to 
destroy  opinion  and  belief  by  material  force,  thereby  making 
fourteen  miUions  of  loyal  Germans  xmeasy,  discontented,  and 
thoroughly  unhappy.  A  prudent  and  eiJightened  Government 
avoids  conflict  with  any  Church  or  religious  denomination.    Look 
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what  peace  and  concord  thie  country  enjoys  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great,  -wise,  and  eagacious  minister. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  instances  in  history  where 
eccleBiaf3tical  authority  has  been  unduly  exercised  and  has  en- 
croached on  the  civil  power.  Bat  things  have  always  righted 
themselves ;  and,  both  in  the  present  day  and  for  the  future,  the 
recurrence  of  such  excesses  or  abuses  is  Httle  to  be  feared.  And 
whenever  a  conflict  of  laws  between  the  two  powers  occurs,  good 
sense  and  moderation  will  always  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
by  considering  the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  the  diversity  of  their 
objects.  At  any  rate,  the  civil  power  has  material  force ;  it  can 
therefore  well  afford  to  use  forbearance  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  society,  which  are  always  endangered  when  the  government 
places  itself  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  rehgious  convictions 
of  even  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  nation.  A 
government  must  be  very  imprudent  and  unwise  if  it  does  not 
see  that  when  it  opposes  and  seeks  to  put  down  or  sapprees 
religious  convictions  and  influences,  it  weakens  a  principle  of  ita  ■ 
own  authority,  and  one  of  the  bonds  which  keep  human  society 
together.  Pedantry,  doctrinairism,  and  platitudes  hke  "the  greater 
welfare  of  the  greater  number,"  will  never  be  of  any  use  to  govern 
mankind.  Material  force,  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  civil  society  and  government,  is  not  sufficient  for  permanent 
security ;  it  must  be  supplemented  by  the  principles  of  duty  and 
obedience,  and  those  principles  have  no  safe  and  stable  foimdation 
except  in  religious  influences  and  convictions.  Those  influences 
and  convictions  ought  therefore  to  bo  most  delicately  handled,  if 
the  civil  power  deals  with  them,  whether  they  belong  to  an 
established  Church  or  to  any  other  religious  society  or  body — 
Christian,  Jewish,  or  of  any  other  faith. 

The  repressive  and  tyrannical  laws  passed  and  iiithlessly  en- 
forced in  Germany  are  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  decree 
of  the  Vatican  Council  declaring  the  dogma  of  Papal  InfallibiUty 
has  changed  the  relations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  civil  power,  and  rendered  those  laws  necessary. 

The  amount  of  obstinate  and  incorrigible  misrepresentation  on 
this  subject  is  most  remarkable.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly 
in  print,  and  by  persons  whose  opinions  on  other  subjects  deserve 
respect,  that  the  Vatican  Decree  has  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
infaUibility  all  the  laws  and  political  and  ecclesiastical  measures 
of  the  whole  dynasty  of  Popes,  and  even  the  questionable  or 
sinful  acts  of  the  few  Pontiffs  whose  history  afibrds  more  satw- 
faction  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  than  the  lives  of  the  many  holy 
men,  or  even  saints  and  martyrs,  who  have  adorned  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  We  have  even  been  told  that  if  the  Popes  had  been 
infaUible,  they  would  have  found  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
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Roman  malaria.  We  are  dailj  aasiired  that  the  decree  haa 
cEtabUsbed  the  dogma  of  jierooiial  infallibility.  Even.'  word  of  the 
nnich-abu8ed  and  grossly  miaunderstood  SyllabuB  is,  it  aeems, 
infallible  aad  binding  de  fide  on  the  consoicncc  of  OithoKcH. 
These  Ijgnienta  and  absurdities  have  been  over  and  over  aj^ain 
refuted,  yet  they  are  conatantly  repeated  aa  if  they  had  never 
even  been  denied. 
The  words  of  the  decree  ought  to  suffice  by  themsolvea: — 

**  Therefore  .  .  .  Ijie  Sacreil  Council  apim)vxng.  we  teach  ntnl  define 
that  it  \9.  a  dugaaa  divinely  revealuii,  Ihal  tliu  Kinniui  I'tJiitJIT,  wlit'ii  lie 
cpeaks  tx  cathtdri — that  is,  when  in  discharge  of  tliu  ufliw  of  PiisUir  ainJ 
Iroctor  of  all  C'bnatiaDs.  by  vi]-tuo  of  liis  Biipieinu  a[K)Hla1ic  aotharity,  he 
defines  a  doctriae  reg'arding  faith  or  morala  to  be  held  by  the  Iniveraal 
Chorcbf  by  the  Divine  assiistaacc  promised  him  ia  Blessed  Peter— is  pos- 
«'6(se(I  of  that  infallibility  with  which  tlte  Diviiio  Kedeomer  willed  that  his 
Church  should  be  endowed,  for  delininif  d'x.-triiieB  regardijig  faith  or 
morale,"* 

The  decree  plainly  Bets  forth  that  the  premgativo  uf  iufallibOity 
springs  not  from,  nor  does  it  imply,  inspiration,  but  is  exereised 
by  Divine  tunstancs,  and  that  it  belongs  not  to  the  Pope  personally 
but  only  to  him  when  he  speaks  at  cathedra,  that  is  to  say,  when  m 
diacliarge  of  the  office  of  puator  and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by 
virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a  doutriue. 
That  doctrine  must  be  regarding  faith  or  laorala.  The  definition 
must  be  a  distinct  afHniiation  and  declaration  of  a  doctrine  of  faith 
or  morals.  Kxccption  lins  been  taken  to  tlic  words  or  morah. 
But  morala  arc  a  necessary  part  of  religion.  Two-thii-ds  of  the 
Gogpel  consista  of  morals.  The  declaration  mnat  not  only  define 
a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals,  but  muHt  define  it  to  he  held 
bif  the  Univertal  Churcft,  tliat  ia  to  eay,  it  must  not  be  a  decree, 
order,  or  decision  in  a  particular  placCj  or  for  a  particular  matter 
or  case,  bnt  an  iinivprflal  trutli,  addroRsod  to  the  whole  Church,  aa 
a  dogma  to  be  beUeved — that  ia  to  say,  a  proposition  publislied  as 
an  univt^nal  truth.  This  is  not  what  has  been  called  minimizing. 
It  ia  a  strict  legal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Vatican 
decreet 

Evidently  the  decree  does  not  apply  to  queatloiia  of  fact,  but 
only  to  abetract  articles  of  faith,  detined  and  published  as  such, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  members  of  the  Univereal  Church,  to 
be  received  and  held  by  them.     The  decree  ulaima  no  temporal 

*  llaqa*,  no*  -  ■  .  i>«on>  ftpprolHmlo  Conditio  doofonus  ct  diriuttus  rDTt<lhtnm 
4o||B*  MUM  dflAuJtatu;  RoutMiuin  Poatilici-u  iata  ox  ofttbodrA  loquitur,  i<l  n^t  fxaa 
OTHnloiB  OlwiilUnonuii P&atdria  (>trc«tona  mumiro  tuDg«ii«,pro  euprnafi  tuA  Aponli^lii;!! 
auetoTlUl«  doctrinam  do  lld«  ttA  niorihc*  ali  imivonA  EccMtiA  tMieniUm  deflnlt.  per 
aa>iat«BtMii]  DiviDam,  ipai  in  I'otra  praniiaMim,  cA  iiifnllibdlltat«  p«Uor«, '|ui  DiiJuus 
Bedamptor  Kficleilun  ■duu  In  dcfiDiimdlk  dootrfnA  de  fido  Tclnioribaf  tDctructiun  cm« 
volaiL    .    .    . 

t  Sm  "  Polri  PririlogUDi,"  bj  Henrf  Edvaiil,  Arofaljisbop  of  Want initu tor.  Append., 
p.  318. 
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norpoKttcal  power.  It  ir  confined  intliin  the  scope  of  tlie  -word*— f 
"Goand  t«ach  all  nationa."  The  decree  does  not  cliange  the  doc-, 
trine  of  the  iofullibility  of  the  Church,  but  only  defines  its  oxercuo 
by  the  uupreaie  apostolic  Pontiff. 

Strange  that  the  decree  should  have  caused  such  an  outcry' 
and  such  violence  I    B\it,  iu  tnith,  it  has  been  made  a  pretext  for 
political  purposes;  and  public  opiuinu  has  been  obscured  by  pre-, 
judice  aud  luisi'cpreHontatiou.    Mr.  Gladstone  invented  A'aticau- 
ism  four  years  after  the  decree  had  been  published,  and  in  the 
moantimc   ho  received  Ultramontane  support,   regardless  of  the 
dangers  of  Papal  infallibility.     Prince   Bismarck  has  been  more 
consistent.     Itut  ho  had  no  ground  for  being  more  alarmed  at  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  than  he  was  at  the  infallibiliti,-  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     Pmctically  it  is  the  same  thing,  for  it  is 
impoeedblc  to  anticipate  the  case  nf  the  Pope  defining  a  dogmaj 
contrary'  to   the  opinion   of  tho  Clmrch,  or  tho  majority-  of  the 
bishops.     And  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  must  be  exercised 
ai  eothedrdy  which  necessarily  means  a  long  process,  and  mature 
deliberation.     The  tenn   f.r   eaikeJnl   implies,   according  to   the 
practicf  of  the  Papal  court ;  and  tliat  court  is  vei-y  slow  to  move, 
in  such  matters,  and  ortrcmely  cautious,     It  is  indeed  morally:] 
impossible  that  tho  Holy  Sco  would  ever  define  a  doctriuo  without^ 
pre%*iouHly  consulting  the  bishops.    In  the  case  of  the  Inunaculat< 
Conception  cver^'  bishop  of  the  Church  was  invited  to  give  hiaj 
opitiinn  in  ■writing,  and  the  opinions  were  collected,  printed,  one 
mibmittcd  to  a  learned  congregation.     Then  the  bishops  wero' 
summoned  to  Home  to  deliberate.    The  proceedings  lasted  many 
yearrt  bf-fore  the  question  was  decided. 

Wiy  should  the  infallibility  of  tlie  Pope  present  greater  difli- 
cnltiea  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  t  Indeed,  an  infallible 
body  with  a  faHible  head,  an  infallible  tnonai-chy  with  a  fallible 
monarch,  is  a  rouception  utterly  illopcal  and  absurd. 

'  Mo  doubt  the  very  idea  of  infallibility  is  a  difiiculty  to  those^ 
who  do  not  understand  the  premises  on  which  it  is  foxmded.    The 
doctrine    of  infallibility   iq)ringa   from  the  rule   of  faitli   of  tha 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  is  a  nccoasary  part  of  the  rcligiou 
of  thnt  Cliurch.     That  rule  of  faith  is  the  authority'  and  teaching, 
of  the  h^-ing  Cliurch,  which  was  created  for  that  puqjoso,  with  a- 
promisc  of  Divine  aesistaucu  and  gnidanco  in  the  peiformanco  of 
that  fniiction  and  duty.      Without  such  asKistmioe  and  guidance'i 
the  Church  would  bo  nsolcsa  a£  a  teaching  body,  and  it  could  not 
fnlfil  thecommaiul,  "Go  and  teach  nil  nations."  And  that  assistance 
and  guidanc*;  is  infallibiUty.    lliis  (we  say  it  with  all  duo  respect) 
shows  the  weak  pouit  in  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  for 
it  says  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  that  tho  Church  hath  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith,  but  it  adds  that  general  councils  have 
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mntters  oT  faitii.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  a  general 
council  J  If  it  is  not  under  Di\Tne  guidance  it  is  usoIcbs,  for  H 
throtra  the  queHtion  back  to  the  private  judgment  of  each  indi- 
vidtiaJr  and  every  man  may  say  that  the  general  council  hnR  erred 
icaoBB  it  differs  from  Ids  opinion.  But  if  it  be  under  IHviuo 
danoe  it  is  infallible ;  and  if  it  be  infatUble  it  must  bo  com- 
petent to  decide  in  what  manner  and  form  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  exercised.  This  was  done  by  the  Vatican 
Coancil.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church 
deny  that  it  is  the  uiiiverMl  Church.  Into  that  controversy  we  do 
not  now  enter,  for  we  are  only  etating  the  caB<-  on  which  the 
Bomon  CathoKc  Church  relies  and  oit  which  it  giouuds  its  claims 
d  its  position  with  regard  to  the  temporal  powers.  Roman 
)tbolic«  have  a  light  to  eutertalu  their  opluiou  and  belief 
regarding  the  authority  of  their  Ckui'ch  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  ei\'il  power  of  any  State  whatfluever.  They 
most  hold  the  rule  of  faith  which  their  religion  pi-e6cribe«,  or  cea&e 
io  be  Roman  Catholics ;  and  no  ouo  deserving  the  name  of  a 
stat««maa  would  commit  the  enormous  blunder  of  forcing  them 
to  choose  between  their  duty  to  tJioir  religion  and  their  obedience 
to  the  temporal  law.  Tliis  dilemma  can  only  bo  produced  by 
special  legislation  intended  for  that  unwise  aiid  unjust  purpose. 
For  the  Church  enjoins  obedience  to  the  civil  powers  as  a  religious 
dnty,  and  ^vill  admit  no  exception,  unless  in  extreme  case^  where 
tJie  rights  of  oonsojence  are  \nolated  and  it  is  impoesible  to  obey 
the  law  of  man  without  offending  against  the  law  of  God.  A 
wise  and  enlightened  legislature  will  always  avoid  such  extreme 
cases.  It  is  never  necessary  to  creat-e  those  extreme  cases.  They 
exist  when  a  government  undertakes  to  suppress  religious  opinion 
by  material  force.  Then  it  is  easy  to  Tftise  a  cry  that  the  Church 
is  impfrium  in  imperio  and  dangerous  to  the  mipremacy  of  the 
Government.  This  cry  is  a  pretence.  It  is  causvd  by  that  pride 
and  jealousy  to  which  we  have  ah'cady  referred,  and  it  always 
covert  some  unjnfltlfi.-iblo  ambition  or  some  evil  political  design. 
The  hostility  of  the  Governmeat  seeks  to  justify  itself  l>y  com- 
plaining of  a  pretended  divided  allegiance,  and  thns  it  delnde«  the 
numbers  who  do  not  know  or  do  not  reflect  tliat  the  dnty  of  a 
Roman  CathoUu  to  liis  Oiurch  is  of  a  totally  diffeiont  nature  and 
belongs  to  a  ditfereut  sphere  from  civil  allegiauce,  although  it 
es  a  reUgious  force  and  sauution  to  tliat  allegianoe.  No  man 
be  a  good  Roman  CatlioUc  who  doe«  not  respect  and  obey 
the  sovereign  power  and  Uie  Iawt>  of  his  country,  and  the  Qermau 
Romoji  Catholics  Imve  unmistakably  nhown  that  they  hold  tins 
dootriue ;  for  they  loyally  and  gallantly  served  their  country  in 
the  war  against  France,  although  it  waa  a  war  of  ft  Protetitaut 
ag»inet  the  clilef  Catholic  Power  of  Europe  and  the  guardian 
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and  protector  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope.  They  showed  beyond  doubt  their  loyalty  and  their 
allegiance.  Even  Catholic  Bavaria  was  foremost  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  against  French  aggression.  The  German  Catholics 
have  been  rewarded  by  exceptional  laws  and  special  tribunals 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  them.  Under  those  new 
laws  their  bishops  and  clergy  have  been  fined,  imprisoned, 
'*  interned,"  or  exiled  ;  their  reUgious  communities  and  asso- 
ciations have  been  dissolved  and  plundered,  their  schools  and 
charitable  institutions  destroyed,  and  they  have  been  deprived — 
even  the  sick  and  the  dying — of  the  sacraments  and  the  con- 
solations of  reUgion.  Yet  they  have  shown  no  rebellions  spirit. 
We  aak,  where  is  their  divided  allegiance  T  They  have  done 
and  attempted  nothing  against  the  New  Empire,  and  the  H0I7 
See  has  not  uttered  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  political  con- 
solidation of  Germany  under  the  power  of  Prussia. 

A  government  which  undertakes  to  put  down  the  Catholic 
religion  and  Church  must  go  far  beyond  its  own  territories.  It 
must  extend  its  laws  and  its  policy  all  over  the  world,  for  muni- 
cipal law  cannot  deal  with  an  universal  body  which  has  a  regular 
and  complete  constitution  extending  to  eveiy  place  where  any 
portion  of  it  exists,  and  which  must  be  substantitdly  the  same 
everywhere  and  grounded  on  the  same  principles,  opinions,  and 
convictions.  Catholics  hold  their  Church  to  be  an  imiversal  Divine 
institution,  which  no  human  power  can  destroy ;  and  this  belief 
would  be  an  incalculable  element  of  strength  and  power  even  if 
it  were  unfounded.  To  attempt  to  overcome  the  Catholic  Church 
by  repression  in  one  country  is  absurd. 

We  have  seen  that  this  very  element  or  character  of  univer- 
sality is  a  reason  why  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church  should  not  be 
molested  by  civil  governments.  It  belongs  not  to  any  country 
in  particular,  but  to  mankind,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  only 
certain  points  of  contact  with  municipal  laws  and  institutions ; 
and  where  that  contact  takes  place  there  is  very  seldom  any  real 
conflict,  though  the  Church  looks  on  the  subject  from  a  different 
point  and  for  a  different  purpose.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  a 
constituted  and  regular  body  collateral  to  civil  societies  and  states. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  perform  any  of  the  functions  of  the  State. 
It  has  no  means  and  no  machinery  for  that  purpose.  It  reqmrea 
the  material  assistance  of  the  State  even  where  the  State  merely 
tolerates  it,  because  the  Church  has  not  the  material  force  to 
preserve  peace  and  enforce  laws  and  rights.  Because  it  ia 
universal  and  not  municipal,  it  is  equally  at  home  in  a  democratic 
republic,  an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  or  an  absolute  despotism. 
The  spirit  of  the  Church  is  supposed  to  be  despotic,  or  at  least 
monarchical,  but  it  prospers  nowhere  more  conspicuously  than  in 
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I'uiUHi  StateB  nf  Arafrica.  It  would  flhunnli  in  Kuesin  if  it 
were  not  crushed  by  Iho  saugiiiuary  perBccution  carried  on  l>y  a 
government  vhich  reprcBontii  a  rival  and  scliiAniatical  CliiircU. 
It  holds  its  OW11  in  Kngland  uiidc-r  a  eormtitutioiial  5Ionarchv. 
^VU^■■re  It  iri  PstaliliMlied,  it  Hcmpulously  adh+'-rfs  to  tlie  terma  gf 
establiBlimrMit,  and  lu  other  countries  it  seoks  nopririlege,  but  oiily 
claiiiiRtho  liberty  enjoyed  by  other  religioUB  hodieB.  Kverywhere 
the  Catholii;  Church  iis  the  most  powerful  teacher  of  those  prin- 
ciples oil  which  peace,  order,  and  obedieuee  to  authority  are 
founded.  It  in  the  only  great — truly  Conservative — power  left 
in  the  world. 

The  true  aolutiou  of  the  difficulty  of  the  relations  between  tlic 
temporal  and  Mpirilual  poweiv  is  this :  the  Church  is  not  abovo  / 
the  State  nor  Is  tlie  SUite  abovo  the  ChnrcU.  The  Bpintual  power 
is  distinct  from  tho  temporal  as  tlie  soul  of  man  is  distiijct  from 
his  body.  Doth  have  their  uses  and  the  laws  which  i^ovcrn  and 
direct  them  according  to  their  nature  and  tliu  cud  or  pur]>n6o 
for  which  tliey  are  intended  by  Divine  Wisdom.  As  man  has 
two  natures,  one  corporal  and  tlic  other  spititual,  so  tie  lUtiKt 
be  govenied  in  this  lite  by  two  laws,  one  temporal  and  the  other 
spiritual.  There  is  no  way  of  answering  this  proposition  except 
by  denying  the  life  and  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  esiatenra 
of  God.  ]f  the  soul  be  immortJiI,  and  if  there  be  a  God,  and  if 
man  be  rcBponable  for  his  life  in  this  world,  it  ncccasorily  follows 
that  ho  must  be  subject  to  a  spiritual  as  well  ns  to  a  tGmporal  law. 
Both  laws  have  their  uses,  their  spirit,  and  their  object.  It  w 
folly  to  talk  about  an  impfrium  in  imperio.  ¥ot  the  temporal  law 
and  goveniment  cannot  be  Buflicient  both  for  the  soul  and  body 
— both  for  the  spiritual  and  for  the  temporal  natures  of  man. 
And  as  the  spiritual  law  must  regulate,  not  only  the  opinionn 
and  belief,  but  the  actions  of  men,  and  their  pmctical  duties 
in  this  life,  and  be  to  man  a  rule  of  conduct  throughout  life, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  man  must  be  subjected  to  spiritual  as 
well  as  to  temporal  nuthority.  And  both  are  necessary  for  tlio 
government  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  So  far  as 
regards  the  peace  and  the  happiness  of  this  world,  both  have  tho 
«ame  object.  But  the  sjiiritual  power  has  an  ulterior  and  para- 
mount aim  and  end.  In  tliis  proposition  all  religious  bodies  agree. 
There  ought  to  be  no  collision  and  no  hostility  between  tlie 
temporal  government  of  any  Slate  and  lh«  Catholic  Churcli, 
because  those  two  bodies  arc  distinct.  One  is  municipal,  local, 
Bud  uatioual,  but  the  other  is  luiivereal^-ouo  is  intended  for  the 
tempciral  welfare  and  order  of  society  and  the  use  of  all  material 
things  and  iutc-rests,  while  the  other  haa  for  its  object  tlie  \iItiinato 
fate  and  destination  of  man  for  otemity.  The  duties  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Cliurch  are  distinct  and  collateral  to  each  other,    Tlia 
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two  bodies  are  intended  for  diiferent  purposes,  and  those  purpoaes 
are  folfiUed  \)j  different  means,  which  need  not  in  any  way  clash 
one  with  the  other.  The  greatest  peace  and  happiness  will  be 
obtained  where  the  government  carefully  avoids  interfering  with 
any  reUgious  convictions,  and  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of 
its  own  duties  and  functions — ^for  the  temporal  and  material  govero- 
ment  of  its  subjects  and  all  those  things  which  conduce  to  the 
good  order  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  all  things  material.  Bnt 
man  has  other  duties  and  other  aspirations — other  hopes  and  other 
destinies  beyond  the  power  of  temporal  government  and  terrestrial 
poHcy — ^they  belong  to  the  Church,  and  they  are  not  matters  of 
philosophy,  theory,  and  speculation,  for  they  require  obedience  to 
laws  and  to  the  spiritual  authorities  to  whom  the  administration 
of  those  laws  belongs.  If  tho  temporal  laws  be  just,  tolerant,  and 
wise,  there  can  be  no  collision  between  them  and  the  spiritual 
authoritv.  On  the  coutrary,  even  where  the  State  only  tolerates 
and  apparently  ignores  the  Church,  the  two  laws  and  the  two 
an^orities — temporal  and  spiritual — will  mutually  support  and 
strengthen  each  other,  and  secure  together  the  peace  and  o^er 
of  human  society  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

George  Bowyek. 


DEMONOLATUY,  DEVIL-DANCING,  AND 
DEMONIACVL  POSSESSION. 


THE  main  object  which  I  have  in  view  in  writing  this  papor  is 
to  elicit  information.  I  have  examined  several  of  the  phases 
of  modem  de\'il-worship,  bnt  must  confess  that  I  am  at  present  in 
a  Htato  of  considerablo  perplexity.  I  dare  say  tliat  [  liave  seen 
almoBt  aa  much  of  the  ctUtns  of  evil  apirite  in  the  East  as  any  li-ving 
man  has  ;  bnt  still,  although  I  am  far  from  being  credulojis,  I  should 
like  to  be  convinced  fully  and  finally  of  the  unreality  of  several  of 

ilhe  munifestations  and  phenomena  winch  have  como  before  my 

(notice.  The  juggling  of  " spiritualists'*  never  fascinated  me. 
HoMK  wonld  have  never  been  heard  of  if  he  had  trii-d  to  matdi 
himself  with  Indian  jugglers.    Some  fouf  yeara  ago  I  appreciated 

'the  sconiftd  wonderment  of  a  Brahmin  who   exclaimed  tome: 

You  English,  what  you  call — 'phlegmatic'  people — people    of 

'common  sonso  1 '  0  Siva !  I  hear  you  think  spirits  tiilk  in  tables, 

Ind  rap  I     AVhen  one  wise  man  gets   to  be  one  fouU   then,  he 

|tget«  to  be  one  very  big  fooll"  I  write  this  in  pnafaco,  hoping 
that  no  reader  will  mippose  tliat,  whilst  I  am  laying  before  him 
certain  phases,  too  deep  for  me  to  fathom,  of  the  iutluences  of 
dei-il-worship  on  the  muids  of  simple  half-savage  Asiatics,  I  am 
myself  one  who  is  ready  to  believe  every  profane  and  vain 
babbling  of  scientists  falsely  so  called.  I  write  of  that  I  have  seen. 
And  I  a«k,  calmly  and  advisedly,  the  strange,  startling  question  : 
^Jktea Devil-^oaseasion^  in  tke anise  m  tekick  itiereferredtuiutkeNew  Tetta- 
»!««(,  exiat  ai  thia  present  time  amon'jst  the  tmst  civilUtd  of  the  naiu>/ia  of 
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the  globe  f  I  have  met  several  men  of  the  widest  learning,  and 
deepest  experience,  who  never  would  answer  me  fully  and 
fairly  and  frankly  this  question.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  tilings 
in  the  world  to  sneer  at  the  very  mention  of  such  a  proposition. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  belief  of  old  women  being  witches  was 
a  rehc  of  barbarous  times,  which,  as  soon  as  civilization  sprung 
up  with  its  sweetness  and  light,  was  destroyed;  and  that  thus,  in 
a  similar  manner,  any  latter-day  beUef  in  de^al-possession  is  out 
of  date,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  be  scouted  by 
reasonable  men.  Yet,  although  I  reiterate  that  mine  is  simply  a 
perplexity,  not  a  behef,  from  which  I  desire  to  be  freed,  I  cannot 
help  presuming  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  peoples  in  their 
ignorant  infancy  of  civiUzation  by  our  own  mature  standard. 
England,  even  in  the  days  when  "  witches"  were  burnt,  was,  in  its 
enhglitenment,  a  cycle  ahead^of  many  of  those  Oriental  localities 
in  which  demouolatry  is  actively  practised  now. 

At  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  a  question  arises  which  in  itself  is 
open  to  entUess  argument.  What  was  the  nature  of  demoniacal 
possession  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  T  No 
doubt  the  simplest  answer  would  be  an  absolute  negation  of  the 
premiss,  by  affirming  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  devils 
entering  into  men — and  uideed  that  devils  themselves  do  not 
exist.  Into  such  a  realm  of  controversy  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
follow  the  reasoner.  I  am  a  Christian  in  my  fixed  beUefs,  and  credit 
the  plain  sense  of  the  sacred  narrative.  The  God  Incarnate  cast 
out  demons  who  seem  to  have  done  their  best  to  become  them- 
selves incarnate.  Evil  spirits  dwelt  in  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
exercised  tyrannical  influence  over  their  victims.  By  the  mouths 
of  men  they  spoke,  though  with  them  they  could  not  become 
coi-porate.  They  had  the  power  of  inflicting  bodily  punish- 
ment. Tliey  rent  some ;  others  they  made  to  gnash  with 
their  teeth.  They  hurried  them  hither  and  thither.  They  bore 
them  away  ftom  the  society  of  their  fellows.  They  hurled  living 
beings  lioadloug  to  self-destruction.  In  a  word,  they  appear 
to  have  had  a  distuict  spiritual  personahty.  If  I  behove  rightly, 
it  was  not  merely  hysteria,  epilepsy,  mania,  or  various  kinds  of 
ra\ang  madness  that  Christ  cured;  He  "cast  out"  evil  spirits 
which  had  "taken  possession"  of  the  bodies  of  men.  These  spirits 
were  the  emissaries  of  Satan  :  as  God  He  had  power  over  them, 
and  prevailed.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  part  of  a  Gospel  which 
is  not  against  but  beyond  reason,  and  must  as  such  be  humbly 
received. 

But  let  my  view  be  ever  so  incorrect,  it  only  partially  affects  my 
maui  argument.  I  contend  that  it  appears  that  certain  demono- 
lators  in  tlie  present  day,  as  far  as  the  outward  evidence  of  their 
affliction  goes,  display  as  plain  signs  of  demoniacal  possession  as 
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eTor  wero  displayed  eigbUen  Lmi<lrect  yoanj  ago.  I  hold  that — as 
far  OB  aeuso  can  bo  trusted  and  liistmy  relied  upon — several  />ey- 
(Utit,  or  devU-dancere,  could  be  piodut-ed  tu-iticiTOw  in  SuutUem 
India  wb«>.  as  far  as  can  be  asicurtained,  are  an  truly  ^(MjSfSdfd  of 
ovil  agtfueit-'S  aa  was  tlie  niiui  who  was  foreed  by  tlie  iieudn  wjlliiu 
liim  lo  howl  that  ho  was  uot  luitiself,  but  that  his  iiamo  was 
"Legion."  Xut  a  fe%v  of  the  peiKOus  I  refer  to  are,  on  urdhiary 
occaeions,  cahn.  Tliey  havo  their  avoaitioiit*,  and  ufteii  pursue 
them  diligently.  Sometiuics  they  have  their  wives  aud  childi-en  ; 
Ihey  poKSuw  their  iuliorited  hut,  small  plan  tain- jjpirden,  well,  and 
Bcoru  t»f  pahiiyniH.  They  eschew  Uliaiig  as  «.  rule,  and  the  juico 
of  the  puppy*  tLud  arrauk.  They  are  quiet,  sleepy  men  and  wonicii, 
who  oecupy  uiueh  of  tlieir  time  in  Htariiig  over  the  yellow  drifting 
saiidft  at  the  rpmil-fincltH  as  thuy  flit  hither  and  tliither,  or  at  the 
gaunt,  solitary  wolves  wliicb  skulk  luider  t}ic  abade  of  thorny 
thickets  waiting  for  an  unwary  gtiat  fa  pass  by.  But  evening 
draws  near  ;  the  sunset  rt'ddens  nver  the  Ghauts ;  the  deep  mellow 
notes  of  the  wood-pigeoiis  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease  ;  Brctlies 
twiikle  nut ;  great  bats  flap  by  lazily  ovorhen'tl ;  then  comes  the 
dull  luck  of  the  tom-tom;  the  fire  before  tlie  rustic  devil-temple  is 
lit ;  the  crowd  gathers  and  waits  for  the  priest.  He  is  there  I  His 
lethargy  has  been  thrown  aside,  the  laugh  of  a  fiend  is  in  his 
mnuth.  lie  stands  before  the  people,  the  omcle  of  the  demon, 
the  devil-possessed !  Enough  for  the  present — I  ranst  siibsequently 
describe  this  scene  more  carefully  iu  detail.  Sufliee  it  in  this  place 
to  say  that,  about  eight  years  ago  I  was  staying  in  Tinuevelly, 
not  ten  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  u  tragedy  ou  one  occa- 
sion such  a«  I  have  referred  to,  Xbi-'  priest  apptiured  suddenly  at 
the  devil-temple  before  the  cxpeeUiut  votaries.  A  caldron  was 
orer  the  fire,  and  in,  it  was  load  in  a  molten  state.  "  Beliold," 
calndy  cried  the  priest,  "the  demon  is  hi  tiie.  I  will  ]irove  to 
yon  all  the  presence  within  me  of  the  omnipotent  iLiviuity."  With 
that  he  lifted  the  caldron,  iind  poured  the  hqnid  lead  over  his 
head.  IJorns  were  blown,  iom-tt>ni8  beaten,  fresh  logs  of  resi- 
nous wood  flung  into  tlie  fire,  and  goati?  duly  sacrificed.  The 
priest  staggered  about  a  httle,  and  then  fell  down  in  a  fnintiug- 
iit.  Three  days  aft-erwardw  he  died  in  honible  agony.  But  liis 
mind  was  clear  and  calm  to  the  hist.  The  latest  words  he  uttered 
were,  iVoii^  aattfja  garni!  •'  It  is  indeed  I  who  am  the  true  God  I" 
In  the  niiflst  of  hi^  fcaiftd  torture,  and  even  m  the  hour  of  deatii, 
he  beheved,  with  the  fiercest  certainty  of  faith,  that  his  body  was 
the  inviolate  shririo  of  the  ahnighty  demon  he  adored.  That 
demon  wa«  to  liim  tlii'  Supreme.  With  that  indwelling  demon 
he  identi&ed  liinificlf.  So  he  died  ^\'ith  a  cry  annouuciug  his  own 
divinity.  This  is  terrible,  but  it  is  true.  Was  that  man  in  the 
Scriptural  sense  '•  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.'"  • 
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So  much  has  been  written  about  demonolatry  that  I  propose  to 
refer  at  present  only  to  a  few  particulars  concerning  it,  and  to  the 
chief  outcome  of  the  worship — dancing  in  honour  of  the  demon. 
I  find  that  the  widest  diversity  exists  in  the  character  of  this 
worship.  Here  Kali  is  adored  with  a  semblance  of  regulated 
Brahminical  rites ;  there  a  conical  heap  of  mortar  is  anointed  and 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  the  ghost  of  a  dead  person  is  propiti- 
ated any^vay  and  anyhow  in  the  form  of  FiW,  or  PilivairKurali. 
And  yet  between  the  rude  pyramid  of  cement  and  the  elaborate 
idol  of  the  goddess  with  innumerable  heads  who  is  represented  ail 
eating  a  child,  there  is  not  twenty  miles  of  black  cotton-soil,  or 
palmyi-a  forest.  Near  Madura,  and  in  the  Puducottah  wilds,  there 
are  stone  temples  raised  to  local  demons  ;  in  Southern  Tinnevelly, 
however,  a  spreading  banyan  frequently  suffices,  and  there,  under 
the  dense  shadow  of  the  branches,  surrounded  by  a  shuddering 
crowd,  the  devil-dancer — 

" with  cymbala'  ring 

Call"  his  grizflj  king. 
In  dismal  dauce  about  tho  furnace  bluo," 

having  no  set  form  of  service,  just  as  he  has  no  fixed  shrine  raised 
to  the  honour  of  the  being  he  worships.  One  of  the  most  curione 
of  all  the  devil  temples  in  Southern  India  is  simply  a  thatched  hut, 
which  rises  under  the  shade  of  an  enormous  solitary  banyan.  A 
word,  in  passmg,  may  be  said  concenjing  this  remarkable  shrine. 
In  the  early  part  of  tliis  centurj'',  when  we  had  some  difficulty 
with  Travancore,  and  our  troops  had  to  stomi  its  "lines"  at  the 
Arambooly  Pass — the  southernmost  pass  iu  the  Ghauts  of  India — 
tlieve  was  a  certain  Captain  Pole,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  poor  man  appears  to  have  tried  to  retuni  across  country  to 
Madura,  to  obtam  European  medical  assistance,  but  died  on  the 
way,  in  the  South  Tinnevelly  palmyra  forest.  The  simple  Shfinars 
of  tlie  district  were  terrified.  They  opened  his  scantj'-  "  kit,"  and 
amongst  other  things  found  some  brandy  and  cheroots.  AVhat 
was  to  be  done  ?  His  manes,  according  to  their  belief,  were  now 
abroad  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  must  be  duly  propitiated.  A 
gmvo  was  dug  under  the  banyan  I  have  referred  to,  a  hut  was 
hastily  erected,  the  serWces  of  a  local  devil-dancer  were  procured, 
and  the  ghost  of  the  officer  was  duly  worshipped.  But  he  was 
a  white  man;  what  gift  would  be  most  pleasing  to  his  soul? 
The  brandy  and  cheroots !  So  almost  to  this  present  day  has 
continued  this  extraordinary  worship.  Alcoholic  liquor,  m  some 
form  or  other,  and  cheroots,  have  been  periodically  presented  at 
til .'  grave  of  Captain  Pole,  under  that  spreading  tree  and  before 
that  solitary  hut  on  the  sandy  waste,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  soldier  might  refrain  from  wreaking  vengeance  on 
the  simple  rustics  of  the  neighbourhood.     Near  to  this  curious 
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ahnue  are  a  uumber  of  small  obelisks.  Tlie  iutention  of  tlitse  is 
jjrell  known.  The  devil-worehipper  believes  that  the  ghost  oi  the 
id  man,  or  tho  local  he  or  eho  dovil,  as  it  walks  abuut.  never 
Tucbes  the  ground  witli  its  airjr  feet,  and  is  therefore  ahvays  on 
the  move,  seeking  rest.  These  ubuliskB,  therefore,  please  the 
qnzitSt  who  rest  on  tho  top  of  them  and  watch  the  dances  in  their 
honour,  and  see,  with  a  grin  of  infernal  eaiisfaction,  the  fowls 
which  are  being  sacrificed  to  them  have  their  throats  cut,  and  go 
ihippiug  and  tirnihling  about  ooniically  Ju  their  death-throes ! 

The  hativcB  of  Southern  India  beUove  that  when  any  one  meeta 
with  an  luitimely  end.  hit?  soul  wanders  about  ne^ir  the  locality  of 
his  death,  and  ^vill  make  deadly  raiscbiof  imlesa  it  is  appeajsed  and 
propitiated.  This  propitiation,  think  the  simple  folk,  can  only  be 
effected  by  ofiering  to  it  those  things  in  sacrifice  in  which  its 
possessor,  wliilst  he  was  alive,  delighted.  But  if,  notwithstanding 
oil  precautions,  an  outburst  of  cholL'ra.  or  small-pos,  or  other 
calamity  overtakes  the  ecciie  of  the  dead  man*s  lost  momenta,  the 
raisfortnnc  is  at  onoe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  laid  at  tho  door  of  the 
wraitlt  of  the  deceased.  Something  has  angered  it.  It  will  not 
bo  laid.  It  must  be  a  malignaut  devil,  and  nothing  short,  of  it. 
Beat  tho  tom-tom  louder!  Let  tha  fattest  sheep  be  offered  as  a 
propitiation !  Let  the  boms  blare  out  as  the  priest  reels  about  in 
the  giddy  dance,  and  gaehes  himself  in  his  fix-nzyl  More  firel 
Qnickor  music  I  Wilder  boimds  from  the  Je-vil-daiicer  I  Shrieks, 
and  laughter,  and  sobs,  and  frantic  shouts  I  And  <jver  the  long, 
lono  valley,  and  up  the  bouldeicd  mouutain-«ide,  uiider  the 
"wau  moon,  tliriUs  out,  sad  and  ravage  aud  shrill,  tho  wild, 
tremulous  wailing  of  woniyu  and  yells  of  maddened  men. — "  Ha, 
ba  !  I  am  Ood !  Gud  I  The  God  is  iu  mo  and  speaks  !  Come, 
Lostvu.  tell  me  all :  I  will  solucu  you — cure  you!  God  iBiuuie,  aud 
I  am  GodI  ilack  aud  sluughterl  The  blood  of  the  sacrifico  is 
eweet!  Another  fowl — auothor  goat  I  Quick,  1  am  athirst  for 
blood!  Oboy  your  GodI" — Such  are  tlio  words  which  hoareoly 
buret  from  tho  frothy  lips  of  the  devil-ilancGr,  as  ho  bounds,  and 
leaps,  and  gyrates,  Avitli  short,  eliarp  ciic«,  and  rod  eyes  almost 
starting  from  theij-  eockutt>.  Ho  Micvcs  ho  is  possessod  of  the  local 
domon,  whom  ho  cotitinually  treats  just  ah  if  it  weto  a  di\'iiiity ; 
aud  the  people  MU-cc  in  his  hallucination.  They  shudder,  tlioy 
bow,  they  pray,  they  womiuji.  Tho  dovil-dancer  is  not  drank ; 
hu  bae  eschewed  arrack,  and  is  not  suffering  from  tho  effects  of 
Gfanjut  ahin  iiuiyaJckain,  as  Puttiragiriyar,  tho  Tamil  poet,  calls  it. 
He  has  not  bccu  scii&ad  with  epilepsy :  tlie  sequel  allows  that.  He  is 
not  attacked  with  a  fit  of  hysteria,  although  ■within  an  liour  after 

Ihu  has  begun  his  duueing  half  of   las  audience  arc  tliorougldy 
hj^erical.    He  can  scarcely  be  mad,  for  tho  moment  the  dauoo  is 
over  be  speaks  eauely,  and  quietly,  and  calmly.    What  is  it,  tJien  ? 
2  c  2 
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You  ask  him.  Up  simply  answers,  Prij  ennei  piJittaUt,  ii^H  (*'  The 
Devil  Bfizcd  me,  sir").  You  ask  the  hyatandors.  They  aimply  aa- 
swer,  Pttf  at-anei pidiUal  '0111171  ("  The  De\'il  must  have  seized  him**). 
What  is  the  most  reasotiablo  infereucG  to  draw  from  nil  this  ? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  assured — llie  devil-dftjioer  never ''shams" 
excitemcut.  lie  appears  to  me  deUboratoly  to  work  himself  up  to 
a  state  of  ecstasy — «imM7« — a  "staDding  outside  of  oneself,"  in  its 
primary  sense.  By  a  powerful  act  of  volition,  he  almost  wholly 
merges,  so  to  speak,  his  individuality  in  that  of  the  demon  he 
worships,  as  that  individuality  shapes  itself  to  his  own  Tnind.  He 
calls  out,  *'  I  am  Goct,"  when,  by  \-irtue  of  lus  entire  possession  by 
the  object  of  Ills  ado  ration,  Ue  supposes  himself  to  be  commingled 
with  the  demon -divinity,  his  uaturo  interfused  by  its  nature. 
Calmly  he  laughs  at  the  gashes  ^vluch  his  owu  sacniicial  knife 
makes  on  his  body ;  cnlmly,  1  say,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  most  frantic 
frenzy  he  is  savagely  calm.  "Whether  this  be  devil-possession 
or  not,  I  cannot  help  romarkiag  that  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would 
certainly  have  been  regarded  as  sncli  in  New  Testament  times. 

It  is  an  oxtromely  diiTicult  thing  for  a  European  to  witness  a 
deviUdancc.  As  a  nile,  he  must  go  disguised,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  Bpeak  the  language  like  a  native,  before  he  is  likely  to  bo 
admitted  without  suspicion  into  the  cimrmed  circle  of  fascinated 
devotees,  each  eagiT  to  press  near  the  pnF»e(«crl  piicst.  to  ask 
him  qucBtions  about  the  future  whilst  the  divine  afllatus  is  in  its 
full  force  upon  liini.  Let  ine  try  once  more  to  bring  the  whole 
scene  vividly  before  tlie  reader. 

Night,  Htarry  and  beautiful,  with  a  broad  low  moan  seen 
through  pnhnfi,  A  still,  solemn  night,  wth  few  sounds  to  mar  the 
silence,  navo  the  deep,  ninffled  boom  of  breakers  bursting  on  the 
coast  full  eight  niilcs  distant,  A  lonely  hut,  a  huge  solitary 
banyan  tree,  grim  and  gloomy.  All  round  spread  iutenninablo 
sands,  the  only  vegetation  on  which  is  composed  of  lofty  palmyras, 
and  a  few  etunted  thom-trecB  and  wild  figs.  In  the  midst  of  this 
wildeiTiess  rises,  spectro-Iike,  tliat  aged  enormous  tree,  the  banyan, 
haimtcd  by  a  moBt  ruthless  she-devil.  Cholera  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  and  the  natives  know  that  it  is  efie  who  has  sent  them  the 
dreaded  peatilcnco.  The  whole  neighbourhood  wakes  to  the 
determination  that  the  malignant  power  must  be  immediately 
prtipitiated  ia  the  moat  solemn  and  efi'ectual  manner.  The 
appointed  night  urnvcs ;  out  of  village,  and  hamlet-,  and  hut 
pours  the  wild  crowd  of  men,  and  women,  and  children.  In 
vain  the  Brahmins  tinkle  their  bells  at  the  Tieighbuuring  temple; 
the  people  know  what  they  want,  and  the  dvity  which  they  must 
reverence  as  supreme  just  now.  On  flows  tlte  crowd  to  that 
gloomy  island  in  the  star-lit  waste — that  weird,  hoarj'  banyan. 
The  circle  is  formed;  the  fire  is  lit;  the  offerings  are  got  ready — 
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goate  and  fowls,  aud  rice  and  piilsc  and  BUgar,  and  gliQo  and 
honey,  nn<[  wliitc-  clmpleta  of  olcandcr-blosBoins  mid  josinitie- 
buds.  Tlie  tom-toms  am  bt*nteu  more  Imidly  and  rapidly,  the 
bum  of  rustic  converec  ia  stilled,  and  n  deep  Uii»li  of  awo-fltniek 
expectancy  hoI<la  tho  motley  assemblage.  Now  the  low,  rickety 
door  of  the  hut  is  quickly  dafihcd  open.  Tho  dovil-dancor  Btaggore 
uut.  Between  the  hut  and  the  ebon  shadow  of  the  aacrod  baiiyau 
lies  a  strip  of  moonlit  sand ;  and  as  he  pasRcs  this,  the  devotees 
can  clearly  see  their  prient.  Ho  is  a  tall,  haggai-d,  pensive  man, 
with  deep-BUnken  eyes  nnd  matted  Iiair.  His  forehead  is  anicared 
with  aslits.  and  there  are  streaks  of  vermilion  and  saffron  over 
hie  face.  He  wears  a  higli  conical  cap,  white,  with  a  red  tassel. 
A  louj^  wliitc  robe,  or  ang'i,  shrouds  liim  from  neck  to  ankU^.  On 
it  arc  worked,  in  red  silk,  reprcseiitations  of  tho  goddess  of  small- 
pox, mnrder,  and  cholera.  Hound  his  ankles  are  mns-sivc  alvec 
bangles.  In  his  right  Iiand  he  holds  a  staff"  or  spc^ar,  that  jirgles 
harsIUy  every  time  the  ground  is  struck  by  it.  The  aaine  hand 
also  holds  a  bow,  which,  when  the  strings  are  pulled  or  Btnick, 
emits  a  dull  booming  sound.  In  Ids  loft  hand  tho  devil-pnest 
carries  his  saciificial  knife,  shaped  like  a  sickle,  with  quaint  deWces 
eograved  ivi  its  blade.  Tha  dancer,  with  uncertain  staggering 
motion,  reels  slowly  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and  then  seats 
himself.  Tlie  uKsembled  people  show  him  the  offeiiugs  they 
Intend  to  present,  but  he  appears  wholly  unconscious.  He  croons 
an  Indian  lay  iu  a  low,  dreamy  voice,  with  dropped  eyelids  and 
bead  sunken  on  hit*  breast,  lie  sways  slowly  to  and  fro,  from 
aide  to  side.  Look!  You  can  see  his  fingers  twitch  uer\'oufi]y. 
His  head  begins  to  wag  in  a  strange,  uncanny  fashioD.  His  sides 
heave  and  quiver,  and  huge  di-ops  of  perspiration  exude  from  his 
akio.  The  tom-toms  are  beaten  faster,  the  pipes  and  reciU  wail 
QUt  more  loudly.  There  is  a  sudden  yell,  u  stinging,  stumiing  cry, 
an  ear-piercing  shriek,  a  ludeous  abominable  gobble-gobble  of 
hellish  Uughter.  and  the  dcvil-danccr  has  sprung  to  Iiis  feet,  with 
ea  protruding^  mouth  foaming,  chest  heaving,  muscles  quivering, 
outstretched  arms  swollen  and  straining  as  if  they  were  cnici- 
Hed  I  Now,  ever  and  anon,  the  quick,  sharp  words  are  jerked  out 
of  the  saliva-choked  mouth — "1  am  God  1  I  am  the  true  God  I" 
Then  idl  around  him,  since  he  and  no  idol  is  regarded  as  the 
present  deity,  reeks  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  The  devotees  crowd 
round  to  offer  oblations  and  to  solicit  anaweis  to  their  questions. 
**  Shall  I  die  of  cholera  during  this  Wsitation  /"  asks  a  grey-headed 
farmer  of  the  neighbourhood.  "O  God,  bless  this  child,  and  heal 
it,"  cries  a  poor  mother  from  tho  adjoining  hamlet,  as  she  holds 
forth  her  diseased  babe  towards  the  gyrating  priest.  Shrieks, 
vows,  imprecations,  prayers,  and  exclamations  of  thanlcful  praise, 
tisc  np,  alt  blended  together  iu  one  infernal  hubbub.   Above  all  rise 
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the  ghastly  guttural  laugliter  of  tho  dovil-dancer,  and  his  sten- 
iorian  howls — ■'!  am  God  !  I  am  the  only  truo  God!"  He  outs 
and  hacks  and  hews  himself,  and  not  very  luifrequently  kills  him- 
self there  and  tlieu.  His  answers  to  the  qnericH  put  to  him  are 
generally  innoherent.  SometimoB  ho  is  euUenly  silent,  and  some- 
times,  whilst  the  blood  from  hie  self-inflicted  wounds  mingloB  freelj 
"With  that  of  his  sacrifice,  he  is  moat  benign,  and  showers  his  divine 
favours  of  health  and  prosperitj*  all  round  him.  Hours  pass  by. 
The  trembling  crowd  stand  rooted  to  thespot.  Suddenlythe  dancer 
gives  a  great  bound  in  tho  air  ;  when  he  descends  ho  is  motionless. 
The  fiendish  look  has  vaniahed  from  his  eyes.  His  demoniacal 
laughter  is  still.  Hespcalts  to  this  and  to  that  neighbour  quictlyand 
reasonably.  He  lays  aside  his  garb,  washes  his  face  at  the  nearest 
ri\-ulot,  and  walks  soberly  home  a  modest,  well-conducted  man. 

It  is  »  remarkable  fact  that  amongst  tho  most  noted  of  8011th 
Indian  devil-dancers  is  a  woman.  She  exercises  a  very  strange 
fascination  over  a  large  number  of  natives  in  her  neighbourhood, 
but  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  she  is  thoroughly  mad.  It 
cannot  be  <Lisputed  that  many  devil-dancers  ore  utterly  out  of 
their  senses.  Proverbially  in  the  East  madness  is  respected  and 
feared,  na  it  is  regarded  as,  in  a  measure  and  in  its  kind,  a  gift,  if 
not  an  attribute,  of  divinity.  For  example,  Dr.  Wolff  would  ncrer 
have  seea  Bokhara  had  he  not  been  reverenced  a«  a  lunatic,  though 
I,  for  one,  should  be  tho  last  to  say  that  that  good  but  eccentric  roan 
was  out  of  his  senses ; — and  even  in  South  India  winch  he  visited, 
and  got  himself  three  times  seared  across  the  abdomen  with  a  red- 
hot  irou  as  a  preventative  agauist  cholera  [  not  even.  I  say,  iu  South 
India,  would  he  liavo  been  so  universally  reverenced  Itad  it  not 
been  that  the  Brahmins  christened  him  "  the  very  holy  juad  white 
man."  Of  course  impostors,  too,  are  doubtleea  amongst  the  priests 
of  devil-temples.  Ever^'  rule  has  its  exception ;  but  I  think  that 
I  am  treating  iu  main,  not  of  the  exceptions,  but  of  the  rule. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  described^  the  prime  questaou 
remains :  Do  there  exist  in  the  present  day  such  iustauoes  of 
demoniacal  i>ossesRiuii  as  those  which  elicited  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  Christ?  If  tlie  case  nowadaj-B  of  the  demono- 
lators  tif  Southern  India  differs  from  that  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
in  the  time  of  Christ  wore  possessfd  with  devils,  will  any  one 
point  out  to  mo  the  exact  bomul  and  limit  of  the  difference  t  Tho 
question  I  raise  is  surely  one  which  Cliristiiuis  of  all  creeds  may 
fairly  and  calmly  consider  and  argue.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
"  demoniacal  posBcesion  "  in  the  present  day  amongst  barbarous 
and  imcivilized  tribes?  and  if  such  docti  exist,  does  it  materially 
differ  from  tlie  kindred  afflicticms  which  the  Groat  Physician,  in 
His  infinite  mercy,  deigned  to  curts  whilst  He  walked  as  Man 
amongst  men  1  Rodkkt  Charles  Caujwklu 
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IN  Scotland.  I  imagine,  you  have  in  your  philosophical  studies 
Rmall  experience  of  tho  revert-nt  devotion  fonncrly,  at  any  rate* 
paid  at  Oxford  to  text-books  in  pbikisciphy,  Huch  ae  tho  Sermons 
of  Bishop  Hntlor,  or  the  EtliicB  of  Aristotle.  Yonr  fitudents  in 
philosopliy  have  always  reaxi  pretty  widely,  and  have  not  concen- 
trated themBclvee,  as  we  at  Oxford  used  to  concontrate  onrsolves, 
upon  one  or  two  great  books.  However,  in  your  study  of  the 
Bible  yon  got  abundant  experience  of  our  attitude  of  mind  towards 
our  two  philosophers.  Your  text-book  was  right;  there  worn  no 
miatakcB  ^A^r^.  If  thero  was  anything  obsRuro,  anytlung  hard  to 
bo  comprcliended,  it  was  your  ignorance  which  was  in  faidt,  your 
failure  of  coraprehonsion.  Just  flncU  was  nur  mode  of  dealing  wHth 
Butler's  Sermons  and  Aristotle's  KtliicB.  "Whatovor  was  hard,  what- 
eirer  was  obscure,  the  text-book  was  all  right,  and  onr  undor- 
standingR  were  to  conform  themselves  to  it.  What  agoiiieB  of 
puzzle  has  Butler's  account  nf  wlf-lnvo,  or  ArlHtotlo's  of  the  intol- 
leetnal  virtues,  catwed  to  clever  undergraduates  and  to  clever 
tntots;  and  by  what  feats  of  astonishing  explanarion,  astonisliingly 
ftcquifsced  in,  were  those  agonies  calmed  !  Yet  tho  true  solution 
of  tho  difficulty  was  in  some  coses,  undoubtedly,  that  our  author, 
as  he  stood,  was  not  right,  not  satisfactory.     As  to  scenlar 


*  Tb«  fnllAwlaj  itiseMiTM,  U)i  a  aM^nd  which  will  aucMwA  it,  ware  two  hctata* 
|[iv«i  *t  the  EJinburgli  rkilo«<^phic*l  loKltatloa.  Ttkej  ha>l  Um  form,  llicrglorv,  ol  ui 
nUxti*  Ui  huar«n,  not  rMderi ;  mi  tbi^jr  un  priuloU  in  ttut  ionn  is  whicli  tWy  were 
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authors,  at  any  rate,  it  is  indisputable  that  tiieir  works  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  contributione  to  human  knowledge,  and  not  more. 
It  is  only  experience  which  assures  us  that  even  the  poetry  and 
artistic  form  of  certain  epochs  has  not,  in  fact,  been  improved 
upon,  and  is,  therefore,  classical.  But  the  same  experience  assures 
us  that  in  all  matters  of  knowledge  properly  so  called,  above  ^ 
of  such  di£5cult  knowledge  as  are  questions  of  mind  and  of  moral 
philosophy,  any  writer  in  past  times  must  be  on  many  points 
capable  of  correction,  much  of  what  he  says  must  be  capable  of 
being  put  more  truly,  put  clearer.  Yet  we  at  Oxford  used  to 
read  our  Aristotle  or  our  Butler  with  the  same  absolute  faith 
in  the  classicahty  of  their  matter  as  in  the  classicaUty  of  Homer's 
form. 

Tho  time  inevitably  arrives,  to  people  who  think  at  all 
seriously,  when,  as  their  experience  widens,  they  ask  themselves 
what  they  are  really  to  conclude  about  the  masters  and  the  works 
thus  authoritatively  imposed  upon  them  in  their  youth.  Above 
all,  of  a  man  hke  Butler  one  is  sure  to  ask  oneself  this — an 
Englishman,  a  Christian,  a  modern,  whose  circumstances  and 
point  of  \'iew  we  can  come  pretty  well  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand, and  whose  works  we  can  be  sure  of  possessing  just  as  he 
published  them  and  meant  them  to  stand  before  us.  And  Butler 
deserves  that  one  should  regard  him  very  attentively,  both  on  his 
own  account,  and  also  because  of  the  immense  and  confident 
laudation  bestowed  upon  liis  writings.  Whether  he  completely 
satisfies  us  or  no,  a  man  so  profoimdly  convinced  that  "  virtue — 
the  law  of  virtue  written  on  our  hearts — is  the  law  we  are  bom 
under ; "  a  man  so  staunch  in  his  respectful  allegiance  to  reason, 
a  man  who  says :  "  I  express  myself  with  caution,  lest  I  should  bo 
mistaken  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we 
have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning  anything,  even  revelation 
itself;"  a  man,  finally,  so  deeply  and  evidently  in  earnest,  filled 
■with  so  awful  a  sense  of  tho  reahty  of  things  and  of  the  madness 
of  self-deceptiou :  "  Things  and  actions  are  what  they  are,  and  the 
consequences  of  them  will  be  wliat  they  will  be ;  why  then 
sliould  we  desire  to  be  deceived  ?  " — such  a  man,  even  if  he  was 
somewhat  despotically  imposed  upon  our  youth,  may  yet  well 
challenge  the  most  grave  consideration  from  our  mature  man- 
hood. And  even  did  we  fail  to  give  it  willingly,  the  strong  con- 
senting eulogy  upon  his  achievements  would  extort  it  from  us. 
It  is  asserted  that  his  three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature  are,  in 
the  department  of  moral  philosophy,  "  perhaps  the  three  most 
valuable  essays  that  were  ever  published."  They  are  this  b&- 
cause  they  contain  his  famous  doctrine  of  conscience — a  doctrine 
which,  being,  in  those  sermons,  "  explained  according  to  the  strict 
truth    of  our   mental   constitution,   is  irresistible."      Butler   is 
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Uiert-fore  stiid.  in  tho  woitla  of  one  of  bis  adnureifi,  "  by  pursuing 
|irecUely  Uiu  same  mode  of  reasonjug  in  the  Hcienee  of  moruU  as 
Ilia  great  predecessor  Ncnion  had  clouo  in  tlio  syBtem  of  ualnre, 
to  have  foriiu'd  aud  concluded  a  happy  alliance  between  faith  and 
jthilofophy,"  And  again  :  '•  Slotaphyaic,  which  till  tlicn  had  uothing 
to  support  it  but  mere  abetiuotion  or  shadowy  spcculatiun.  Butler 
placed  on  the  firm  bosis  of  observation  aud  espeiiraeat."  Sir 
Jaines  MackiuloAli  nays  of  tho  "SermouB:"  "  In  these  sermons 
Butler  has  taught  troths  moro  capable  of  being  exactly  dis- 
lingiiislied  from  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  more  satis- 
factorily cBtablishod  by  him,  mure  coinprehensivcly  apphed  to 
particulars,  moro  rationally  connected  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  more  worthy  of  tho  Jiarae  of  Jiscoivry,  than  any  with 
whiuh  we  are  acquainted,  if  we  ought  not,  with  some  hesitatiuu, 
to  except  the  fii-st  steps  of  the  OrcciaJi  philosophcre  towards  a 
tlieory  of  morals."  The  **  Analogy"  Mackintosh  calls  "the  most 
original  and  profound  work  extant  in  any  language  on  the 
phiU>8ophy  of  religion."  Such  are  Butler's  claims  upon  our 
attention. 

It  is  ti-ue,  there  arc  momenta  when  the  philosophy  of  religion 
and  the  theoiy  of  morals  are  not  popular  subjects,  when  men 
Btm  disposed  to  put  tliem  out  of  thtir  minds,  to  ehelve  them  as 

irile,  to  try  wlietlier  they  cannot  get  on  without  tliem.  Mr. 
John  Morley,  ia  that  interesting  aeries  of  articles  on  Diderot 
whioli  he  is  publishing  in  the  Fortni<jhtl^  HevitK.  points  out  1k»w 
characteristic  aud  popular  in  the  French  Kucyclopiedia  was  its 
aulliora*  "earnest  enthusiasm  for  all  the  purposes,  intents,  and 
det.'iiU  of  productive  industry,  for  physical  science  and  the 
practical  arts;"  bow  this  was  felt  to  be  a  welcome  relief  to 
people  tired  of  metaphysical  and  rehgious  discutunous.  "  Intel- 
lect ually."  says  he,  "it  was  the  substitution  of  interest  in  tilings 
for  interest  in  words."  ^Vnd  undoubtedly  there  are  times  when  a 
rcactiun  of  this  sort  sets  in,  when  an  interest  in  the  processes  of 
productive  ludustiy,  in  physical  science  and  the  prautical  arts,  is 
called  an  iulereat  in  tftiiiffg,  and  an  interest  in  morals  and  religion 
in  called  on  \nterf»t  in  words.  People  really  do  seem  to  imagine 
that  in  seeing  and  learning  how  buttons  are  made,  or  j^tpier 
aitirft-'.  they  shall  find  some  new  and  mitried  vital  rew_»nree  ;  tlxat 
oar  prospeotfi  from  this  sort  of  study  liave  sometliing  peculiar^)' 
hojvefid  and  animating  about  them,  and  that  the  positive  iind 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  give  up  religion  and  turn  to  them. 
However,  aa  Butler  says  in  his  Sermon  on  •'  Self-Deoeit," 
"Religion  is  true,  or  it  is  nut.  If  it  be  not,  there  is  no  reason  for 
any  concern  about  it."  If,  however,  it  be  true,  it  is  important, 
and  thett  it  requires  attention ;  as  in  the  same  sermon  Butler 
•ys,  in  his  serious   way :   *'  We   cannot    be    ac(|uamted  witli, 
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nor  in  any  propriety  of  speech  be  said  to  know,  anything  but 
what  we  attend  to."  And  he  speaks  of  the  disregard  of  men 
for  what  he  calls  "the  reproofs  and  instructions"  that  they 
meet  with  in  religion  and  morals,  as  a  disregard  of  what  is 
*'  exactly  suitable  to  the  state  of  their  own  mind  and  the  course 
of  their  behaviour ; "  more  suitable,  he  would  certainly  have 
thought,  than  being  instructed  how  buttons  are  made,  or  papier 
mdcy.  I  am  entirely  of  Butler's  opinion.  And  though  the 
posture  of  mind  of  a  good  many  clever  persons  at  the  present 
day  is  that  of  the  French  Encycloptedists,  yet  here  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  that  country  which  has  been  such  a  strong- 
hold of  what  I  call  "  Hebraism,"  of  deep  and  ardent  occupation 
with  righteoTisnesB  and  religion,  you  will  not  complain  of  my 
taking  for  my  subject  so  eminent  a  doctor  in  the  science  of 
these  important  matters  as  Butler,  and  one  who  is  said  to  have 
established  his  doctrine  so  firmly  and  impregnably.  I  can 
conceive  no  claim  more  great  to  advance  on  a  man's  behalf,  and 
none  which  it  more  behoves  us  to  test  accurately.  Let  us  attempt 
to  satisfy  ourselves  how  far,  in  Butler's  case,  it  is  sohd. 

But  first  we  should  have  before  our  minds  a  notion  of  the  life 
and  circumstances  of  the  man  with  whose  works  we  are  going  to 
deal.  Joseph  Butler  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  May,  1692,  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire.  His  father  was  a  retired  tradesman,  a  Dis- 
senter, and  the  son  was  sent  to  a  Dissenting  school.  Before  he  left 
school,  he  had  his  first  coiTcspondence  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
on  certain  points  in  Clarke's  "Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God ;"  and  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  "  designed 
to  make  truth  the  business  of  his  life."  Dissent  did  not  satisfy 
him  ;  he  left  the  Presbyterian  body,  to  which  his  father  belonged, 
and  was  entered,  in  1714,  at  Oxford,  at  Oriel  College.  There  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Edward  Talbot,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  son  of 
Bishop  Talbot,  and  brother  to  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot; 
and  this  friendship  determined  the  outward  course  of  his  life.  It 
led  to  his  being  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  in  1719, 
the  year  after  his  ordination  as  priest,  and  when  he  was  only 
twenly-six  years  old.  There  the  famous  Sermons  were  preached, 
between  1719  and  1726.  Bishop  Talbot  appointed  him,  in  1722, 
to  the  hving  of  Haughton,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and,  in 
1725,  transferred  him  to  the  rich  hving  of  Stanhope,  in  the  same 
diocese.  After  obtaining  Stanhope,  Butler  resigned,  in  1726,  his 
preachership  at  the  Rolls,  and  published  his  Fifteen  Sermons. 
They  made  no  noise,  and  it  was  four  years  before  a  second  edition 
of  them  was  required.  But  he  had  friends  who  knew  his  worth, 
and  in  1733  he  wm  made  chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  in 
1736  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  the 
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Second.  In  thin  year  he  publwhecl  tlie  "AnalogT,-."  Queen  Caroline 
(fied  tlie  year  afterwards,  and  Butler  retunied  to  Stanhope.  The 
CJufcn,  however,  had,  before  her  death,  strongly  Tecomraeiided  hmi 
to  her  husband;  and  George  tin-  Second,  in  17,1>?,  made  Iiim  Biehop 
of  Bristol,  then  the  poorest  of  sees,  \rith  an  income  of  but  some  £400 
a  rear.  About  eighteen  months  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  to 
thi?  dt'ftnfjry  of  St.  I'aul's,  when  he  resigned  Stanhope,  and  passed 
his  time  between  Bristol  and  London,  acquiring  a  house  at  Hamp- 
fftead.  He  attended  the  House  of  Lords  regularly,  but  took  no  part, 
BO  far  as  is  known,  in  the  debates.  In  171C  he  was  made  Clerk  of 
the  Closet  to  the  King,  and  in  1750  he  was  translated  to  tlie  great 
sod  rich  Bee  of  Dmrham.  His  health  had  by  this  time  given  i*ray. 
In  17.51  he  delivered  his  tiret  and  only  charge  to  tlio  clergy  of 
Durham,  the  famoua  Charge  upon  the  "  Uso  and  Importance  of 
External  Religion."  But  in  June,  1752,  he  was  taken,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  weaknosa,  to  Bath,  died  there  on  June  16th,  and  was 
boned  in  his  old  cathedral  of  Bristol.  When  he  died  he  was  just 
Oxty  years  of  age.     He  was  ncTcr  married. 

Snch  are,  in  outline,  the  external  facts  of  Butler's  life  and  history. 
To  fill  up  the  outline  for  us  there  remain  a  very  few  anecdotcR,  and 
one  or  two  letters.  Bishop  Philpotts,  of  Exeter,  who  afterwards 
followed  him  in  the  living  of  Stanhope,  sought  eagerly  at  Stanhnpe 
for  some  traditions  of  his  great  predecessor;  all  he  could  gather 
was.  that  Butler  had  been  much  beloved,  that  he  rode  about  on 
ik  black  pony,  and  rode  very  fast,  and  that  he  waa  greatly  pe»- 
ared  by  beggars,  because  of  his  known  easiness.  But  there  has 
been  preserved  Butler's  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  aceepting 
the  see  of  Bristol,  and  a  passage  iu  this  letter  is  curious,  as  coming 
from  such  a  man.  He  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  Kiug,  and 
then  proceeds  thus: — 

**-I'know  no  greater  obligation  than  to  find  the  Queen's  cfni(Jesceudlng 
goodness  and  kiiul  inientionf*  towards  me  traTisferred  to  his  Majesty.  Mor 
»  it  possible,  while  I  live,  to  be  without  the  mont  jji-,iteful  jiynse  of  his 
Faroor  to  me,  whetiier  the  effects  of  it  be  greater  or  less ;  for  thi»  must, 
in  some  measure,  depend  upon  accident.  Indeed,  tUe  bishojmc  of  Bristol 
is  not  very  suitablo  cither  to  tbe  condition  of  my  fortfuie  or  the  cirram- 
itances,  nor,  as  I  should  have  t"hoiiji;bt,  answerable  to  the  rerommendation 
with  which  I  was  linnfiured.  Rut  yon  will  rxrnso  me,  sir.  if  I  think  of 
this  last  with  greatpr  .■wnsiliilitj'  than  the  condnrt  of  affairs  mil  admit  of. 
Bat  withoat  enterint^  farther  into  detail,  I  desire,  sir,  yon  will  please  let 
bis  Mftjostj  Ifiiftw  that  I  humbly  accept  this  instance  of  hia  favour  with 
Ae  ntmost  possible  gratitude." 

As  one  reads  that  passage,  it  is  impoesiblo  not  to  have  the  feeling 
we  are  iu  the  somewhat  arid  air  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Een  or  Leighlon,  in  the  »evcuteeath  century,  could  not  have 
written  ib;  and  in  RuilfiB  own  century  that  survivor  of  the 
BtiBt^  Wilson    of   Sodor   and    Slan,   ootUd   not  have    written 
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it.  And  indeed  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  loveliness  which 
attaches  to  our  idea  of  a  saint  does  not  belong  to  Butler.  Nobly 
severe  with  himself  he  was,  his  eye  was  single;  austerely  just,  he 
follows,  with  awe-filled  observance,  the  way  of  duty ; — this  is  hi« 
stamp  of  character.  And  his  hberality  and  his  treatment  of 
patronage,  even  though  we  may  not  find  in  him  the  dehcacy  of 
the  saint,  are  yet  thorough  and  admirable,  because  they  are 
determined  by  this  character.  He  said  to  his  secretary:  "  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could  leave  ten  thousand  pounds 
behind  me."  There  is  a  story  of  a  person  coming  to  him  at 
Durham  with  the  plan  for  some  good  work.  The  plan  struck 
Butler's  mind;  he  sent  for  his  house-steward,  and  asked  how 
much  money  there  was  in  his  hands.  The  steward  answered  that 
he  had  £500.  "  Five  hundred  pounds  I "  said  Butler,  "  what  a 
shame  for  a  bishop  to  have  so  much  money  I  Give  it  away,  g^ve 
it  all  to  this  gentleman  for  his  charitable  plan."  Open  house  and 
plain  Hving  were  his  rule  at  Durham ;  he  had  long  been  disgusted, 
he  said,  with  the  fashionable  expense  of  time  and  money  in  enter- 
tainments, and  was  determined  it  should  receive  no  coxmtenance 
from  his  example.  He  wiites  to  one  who  congratulated  him  on 
his  tiunslation  to  Durham  :  "  If  one  is  enabled  to  do  a  little  good, 
and  to  prefer  worthy  men,  this  indeed  is  a  valuable  of  life, 
and  will  afford  satisfaction  at  the  close  of  it;  but  the  station  of 
itself  will  in  nowise  answer  the  trouble  of  it,  and  of  getting  into 
new  forms  of  hving ;  I  mean  in  respect  to  the  peace  and  happixtess 
of  one's  own  mind,  for  in  fortune  to  be  sure  it  will."  Again  one 
has  a  sense,  from  something  in  the  phraseology  and  mode  of 
expression,  that  one  is  in  the  eighteenth  century;  but  at  the  same 
time  what  a  perfect  impression  of  integrity  and  simpUcity  do 
Butlers  words  leave  1     To  another  congratulator  ho  writes: — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  congratulations,  though  I  am  not  without 
my  doubta  and  fears  how  far  the  occaaiou  of  them  is  a  real  subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  me.  Increase  of  fortune  is  insignificant  to  one  who  thought 
he  had  enough  before ;  and  I  foresee  many  difhculties  in  the  station  I  am 
coming  into,  and  no  advantage  worth  tliinking  of,  except  some  greater 
power  of  being  serviceable  to  others ;  and  whether  this  be  an  advantage 
depends  entirely  on  the  use  one  shall  make  of  it ;  I  pray  God  it  may  be  a 
good  one.  It  would  be  a  melancholy  thing,  in  the  close  of  life,  to  have 
no  reflections  to  entertain  oneself  with  but  that  one  had  spent  the 
revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  iu  a  sumptuous  coiu'se  of  living,  and 
enriched  one's  friends  with  the  promotions  of  it,  instead  of  having  really 
set  oneself  to  do  good,  and  promote  worthy  men ;  yet  this  right  use  <rf 
fortune  and  power  is  more  difficult  than  the  generality  of  even  good  people 
think,  and  requires  both  a  guard  upun  oneself,  and  a  strength  of  mind  to 
withstand  solicitations,  greater  (I  wish  I  may  not  find  it)  than  I  am 
master  of," 

There  are  not  half-a-dozen  of  Butler's  private  letters  preserved. 
It  was  worth   while,  therefore,  to  quote  his  letter  to  Walpole, 
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and  it  wap  but  just,  after  qaoiing  tbat,  to  quote  these  to  his 
cotigratulatore. 
like  Bishop  Philpotts,  ono  may  well  be  tantalized  at  not  know- 

ig  more  of  a  man  bo  fiill  of  puqDose,  and  wlia  has  miidp  hia  mark 
lo  deeply.  BatlerhimseU",  however,  helped  to  bafflo  us.  TIic  codicil 
to  lus  will,  made  in  1752,  not  two  months  before  his  death,  cod- 
cludes  thus: — "It  is  my  positive  and  express  will,  that  all  my 
serraone,  letters,  and  papei-s  whatever,  which  are  in  a  deal  bos, 
locked,  directed  to  Dr.  Foreter,  and  now  standing  in  the  little 
LToom  within  my  library  at  Hampsteiid,  be  bimit  without  being 
id  by  any  one,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  decease."  His 
fdlent,  inward,  ooncentrated  nutnre  pondered  well  and  decided 
what  it  meant  to  givy  to  the  world;  gave  it,  and  wmdd  give  no 
more  A  chanicteristic.  habit  is  mentioned  of  him,  that  he  loved 
to  walk  alone,  and  to  walk  at  night,  He  was  an  immense  reader; 
it  18  said  of  him  that  he  rend  e%'erj''book  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon ;  but  it  was  all  digested  mlently.  not  exhibited  in  the  way  of 
extract  and  citation.  Unlike  the  seventeenth  oentnry  divines,  he 
lardJy  ever  quotes.      As  tn  his  tastes  and  habits,  we  are  lufonned, 

irtlier,  that  lie  was  fond  of  religious  music,  and  took  for  his 
undersecretary  an  ex-chonster  of  St.  raul's,  that  he  might  play 
to  him  upon  tbe  organ.  lie  Hkr-d  bnilding  and  planting,  and  one 
of  his  few  letters  preserved  bears  witness  to  these  tastes,  and  in 
altogether  so  characteristic,  and,  in  the  paucity  of  records  con- 
cerning Butler,  so  valnaMo.  that  I  vnW  quote  it.  It  is  to  the  Duchess 
(if  Somerset,  aad  written  in  17&1,  just  after  he  bad  taken  posses- 
ion of  the  see  of  Durham:— 

"  I  had  a  mind  to  aec  Auckland  before  I  wrote  to  your  Graoe ;  and  as 

rnu  Uike  eg  kind  u  part  iu  t-veiytUing'  wbi<;li  ruiitribut4?B  to  my astisfoction, 

I  luu  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  iiuur  t!iaL  tlit  yXwiv  \a  a  vuiy  agrwable 

one,  and  fully  answering  es[rt.'ct:iliuu»,  exwjjt  (hu,t --■iil-  of  thy  chk-f  proa- 

J?«.'t8.  wiiicb  18  very  pi-etty  (the  rivt-r  Wear,  with   Kills  much  dix-ersified 

W9iu(^  abovo  it),  ta  too  bura  of  wood ;  tbo  jiark,  not  much  amiss  as  to  that, 

'  (ml  1  urn  oUigud  to  pale  iL  anew  all  roaud,  the  old  paid  being  quite  decayed. 

Thiit  «-ill  K'vu  au  opportimily,  with  which  1  am  much  please^],  to  take  iu 

forty  or  fil'ty  acre»  couifletely  wooded,  thougli  with  that  eularpsmeut  it 

will  warco  he  sufficient  for  the  huspitalily  i<f  the  country.     Tliese.  with 

Bome  little  improvftments  aud  very  nTt>at  rt-pair*.  take  nj>  my  leisure  time. 

"  Thus,  uiadftiu,  I  seciji  to  have  laii!  out  a  very  Irma:  hfe  for  myself;  yet, 

n*ality,  cverjlhiuj?  I  see  puts  me  iu  miud  nf  the  shortuesi  and  un- 

rt-iiuty  uf  it  :  the  arms  and  iitsmptirtiis  nf  my  prodoccssora,  what  they 

Aid  and  what  llicy  neirlected,  and  (from  accidental  circumstances)  the  \-ery 

place  lt*'lf,  and  the  rooms  I  walk  through  and  oit  in.    And  when  I  con- 

^der.  in  one  view,  tbc  many  thinj^^s.  of  the  kind  I   have  juiit  mentioned, 

Iwhicli  I  have  upon  my  Imnd;',  [  feel  the  hiirle.sipu!  of  IjcitiL,'  empluyetl  in 

thi<t  manner  nt  my  tima  of  lire.     Hut  in  .inother  view,  and  takinfr  in  all 

nninnstani'eA,  tht'Dt!  thinffa,  as  trilling'  as  thf-y  may  appear,  no  less  than 

of  greater  imitortauco,  seem  to  bo  put  upou  mo  to  do,  or  at  leaat  to 

i;  whether  I  am  to  live  to  complete  any  or  all  of  them,  is  not  luy 
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AVith  Butler's  taste  for  building  aud  improving  ia  comieoted 
a  notable  incident,  Wbile  at  Bristol  he  restored  the  epificopal 
palace  and  chapel,  and  in  the  chapel  he  put  up  an  altar-piece, 
which  is  described  as  "  of  black  marble,  inhud  mth  a  milk-white 
cross  of  white  marble,  which  is  plain,  and  has  a  good  effect."  For 
those  bare  Hanoverian  times  this  was  a  reredos  case.  Butlei^s 
cross  excited  astonishment  and  gave  offence,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  begged  a  subsequent  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr. 
Young,  to  have  it  taken  down.  Young  made  the  excellent 
answer,  that  it  should  never  be  said  that  Bishop  Young  had 
pulled  down  what  Bishop  Butler  had  set  up ;  and  the  cross  re- 
mained until  the  palace  was  burnt  and  the  marble  altar-piece 
destroyed  in  the  Bristol  riots  in  1831.  But  the  erection  of  this 
cross  was  connected  with  his  remarks,  in  his  Durham  Charge,  on 
the  use  and  importance  of  external  religion,  and  caused  it  to  be 
reported  that  Butler  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Pamphleteers  and  newspaper-writers  handled  the  topic  in 
the  style  we  know  so  well.  Archbishop  Seeker  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  write  in  denial  of  his  friend's  perversion,  owning,  as  he  did 
so,  that  for  himself  he  wished  the  cross  had  not  been  put  up ;  and 
Butler's  accuser  replied,  as  " Phileleutheros,"  to  Seeker,  that  "such 
anecdote  had  been  given  him,  and  that  he  was  yet  of  opinion 
there  is  not  anything  improbable  in  it,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  same  prelate  put  up  the  Popish  insignia  of  the  cross  in  hiB 
chapel,  when  at  Bristol;  and  in  his  last  episcopal  charge  has 
squinted  very  much  towards  that  supei^tion."  Another  writer 
not  only  maintained  that  the  cross  and  the  charge  together 
amounted  to  full  proof  of  a  strong  attachment  to  the  idolatrous 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  volunteered  to  account 
for  Butler's  "  tendency  this  way,"  as  he  called  it.  This  he  did 
"  from  the  natural  melancholy  and  gloominess  of  Dr.  Butler's  dis- 
position, from  his  great  fondness  for  the  lives  of  Romish  saints, 
and  their  books  of  mystic  piety ;  from  his  drawing  his  notions  of 
teaching  men  rchgion,  not  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from 
philoBopliical  and  poUtical  opinions  of  his  own ;  and,  above  all, 
from  his  transition  from  a  strict  Dissenter  amongst  the  Presby- 
terians to  a  rigid  Churchman,  and  bis  sudden  and  unexpected 
elevation  to  great  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  Church."  It  was 
impossible  that  Butler  should  be  understood  by  the  ordinary 
religious  world  of  his  own  day.  But  no  intelligent  man  can  now 
read  the  Durham  Charge  witiiout  feeling  that  its  utterer  lives  in 
a  higher  world  than  that  in  which  disputes  between  CathoUcism 
and  Protestantism,  aud  questions  of  going  over  to  Rome,  or  at 
any  rate,  "  squinting  very  much  towards  that  superatition,"  have 
their  being.  Butler  speaks  as  a  man  with  an  awful  sense  of 
reUgiou,  yet  plainly  seeing,  as  he  says,  **  the  deplorable  distinc- 
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tiou"  of  his  own  age  to  bo  "  an  avowed  Bcoru  of  religion  in  some, 
and  a  growing  disregard  to  it  in  tlie  goiiei'alit}'."  lie  Hpcftks, 
with  "  the  immoral  thougUtlesBuese,"  a&  ho  called  it,  of  tlio  bulk  of 
maukind  astuimdiug  and  grieving  his  rouI  ;  aud  with  tho  mnglc 
desire  "  to  beget  a  practicial  acuse  nf  rcUgiou  upon  thdr  hearts." 
"  The  form  of  reli^on,"  he  says,  wth  his  invinciblo  seiiso  for 
reality,  "may  indeed  he  where  tliore  is  little  of  the  thing  itfiplf; 
but  the  thing  itsek"  cannot  bo  preserved  amongpt  nmiikind  without 
the  form."  And  tlic  form  he  exlnirta  to  is  no  more  than  what 
nowadays  all  roligious  people  would  tliiiik  matter  of  c^iurso  to  be 
practiBcd,  and  where  not  practised,  to  be  enjoined:  family  prayer, 
grace  at  meals,  that  the  clergy  shonld  vieit  their  pariBhionerg,  and 
ahould  lay  hold  of  natural  opportunities,  such  ns  confirmation  or 
sickziess,  for  serious  conversation  with  them,  and  for  turning  their 
thoughts  t-owards  religion. 

Butler  met  John  'Wesley,  and  one  would  like  to  have  a  full 
record  of  what  passed  at  such  a  meeting.  But  nil  that  wo  know 
is,  that  when  Butler  was  nt  Bristol,  Wesley,  who  admired  the 
"  Analogy."  and  who  was  then  preaching  to  the  Kingswood 
miners,  had  an  interWew  with  liiiu ;  that  Butler  "■  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  aertousneim  wluoh  AYesIey's  preaching  awakened, 
but  blamed  him  fur  aauctioning  that  violent  physical  OKcitemeut 
which  iva^  considered  ahuoat  a  ueceusur^'  part  of  the  Ko-called 
new  birtU." 

I  have  kept  for  tho  last  the  description  we  havo  from  Surteee. 
the  luuturian  of  Dmhaiu.  of  Butler's  pereon  and  manners: — 

*•  During  the  short  time  that  he  held  tlie  see,"  says  Surtoe*.  "Iiecon- 
cilialrd  ail  h^artfl.  In  ailvancecl  wars,  and  on  tho  ejiiseopal  tlii-one,  lie 
retainwl  rhe  winm  ppniiine  moilwly  and  nativo  sweetness  of  ditipoattion 
which  lft<l  difetiugiiislu;*!  biui  in  ytmtli  and  in  retirement.  Bunug"  the 
iuini.^lerial  porfunnanoe  of  tlie  sacred  office,  a  divine  noimatiun  tieeuied  to 
pen'a«Ie  [lis  whole  maimer,  and  ligiiled  up  his  pale,  won  couuteuauoe, 
already  marked  with  tho  pnj^'ress  of  disease." 

From  another  source  we  hear : — 

^  He  was  of  a  most  reverend  a-fpet-t — hh*  face  tliin  niul  pale;  bnt  there 
wmn  a  divine  placidne«s  in  hix  cuuiiteii:iiii-e,  which  inspired  veneraiion.  and 
expivBWyt  th«  myst  benevnli-iit  mind.  His  white  hair  hung  gracefully  on 
his  shtiiilders,  and  his  wL-^le  figure  wn*.  pattiartrhal." 

This  description  would  not  ill  suit  Wesley  himself,  and  it  may  be 
thought,  peHiaps.  tliat  here  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  the  letter  to  Sir 
Kubert  Walpolc,  we  find  tho  saint.  And  doubtless,  where  the 
eye  ib  so  Bingle  and  the  thoughts  are  so  chastened  as  they 
were  with  Butler,  tlie  saintly  character  will  never  be  far  off  ;  but 
BtiU  the  total  impression  loft  by  Butler  u  not  exactly,  1  repeat, 
that  of  a  Baint. 
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Butler  stood  alone  in  his  time  and  amongst  bis  generation.  Yet 
the  most  carsoiy  reader  can  perceive  that,  in  his  writinge,  there 
is  constant  reference  to  the  controversies  of  his  time,  and  to  the 
men  of  his  generation.  He  himself  hae  pointed  this  oat  as  a 
possible  cause  of  obscurity.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition 
of  his  Sermons  he  says : — 

"  A  subject  may  be  treated  in  a  manner  which  all  along  supposes  the 
reader  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said  upon  it  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  and  with  what  is  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the  worid 
concerning  such  subject.  This  will  create  a  difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  and  even  throw  an  obscurity  over  the  whole  before  those  who  are 
not  thus  infonoed ;  but  those  who  are,  will  be  disposed  to  excuse  such  a 
manner,  and  other  things  of  the  tike  kind,  as  a  saving  of  their  patience." 

This  reference  to  contemporary  opinion,  if  it  sometimes  occasionB 
difficulty  in  following  him,  makes  his  treatment  of  his  subject  more 
real  and  earnest.  When  he  recurs  so  persistently  to  self-love,  he  is 
thinking  of  the  "  strange  affectation  in  many  people  of  explaining 
away  all  particular  affections,  and  representing  the  whole  of  life  as 
nothing  but  one  continual  exercise  of  self-love,"  by  'which  he  had  so 
often  been  made  impatient.  One  of  the  signal  merits  of  Mr.  Patti- 
Bon'e  admirable  sketch,  in  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  of  the  course  of 
religious  ideas  in  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  that  it  so  clearly  marks  this  correspondence, 
at  the  time  when  Butler  wrote,  between  what  English  society 
argued  and  what  English  theology  answered.  Society  was  full  of 
discussions  about  religion,  of  objections  to  eternal  punishment  as 
inconsistent  with  the  Divine  goodness,  and  to  a  system  of  future 
rewards  as  subversive  of  a  disinterested  love  of  virtue  : — 

"The  doistical  wTiters,"  says  Mr.  Pattiscn,  "  fonned  the  atmosphere 
which  educated  people  breathed.  The  objections  the  '  Analogy '  meets 
are  not  new  and  uureasoned  objections,  but  such  as  had  worn  well,  and 
had  borne  the  rub  of  controversy,  because  they  were  genuine.  It  was  in 
society,  and  not  in  his  study,  that  Butler  had  learned  the  weight  of  the 
deistical  arguments." 

And  in  a  further  sentence  Mr.  Pattison,  in  my  opinion,  has 
almost  certainly  put  his  finger  on  the  determining  cause  of  the 
"Analogy's"  existence  : — 

'*  At  the  Queen's  philosophical  parties,  where  these  topics  were  canvassed 
with  eamestoess  and  freedom,  Butter  must  often  have  felt  the  impotence 
of  reply  iu  detail,  and  seen,  as  he  saya, '  liow  impossible  it  must  be,  in  a 
cur  lory  conversation,  t  J  unite  all  into  one  argument,  and  represent  it  as 
it  ojght  to  be.' " 

That  connection  of  the  "Analogy"  with  the  Queen's  philosophical 
parties  seems  to  me  an  idea  inspired  by  true  critical  genius.  These 
parties  given    by   Queen   Caroline,  a  clever  and  strong-minded 
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it),  the  reolti»c  nnrl  gravo  Bntlcr  Imd,  no  her  Clorli  of  the 
jset.  to  attend  rogiilarly.  Iliucnwiou  was  free  at  them,  and  there 
Butler  no  doubt  heard  in  nbuudanco  the  talk  of  what  is  well 
deecrihfd  as  the  *■  hiose  kind  of  deism  which  wa«  the  then  tone 
of  fa»hional»le  circle**."  The  "  Ajialogj","  with  its  pecviliar  siraiii 
and  temper,  is  the  result.  '■  Ca^'illiiig  and  objecting  upon  any 
rabject,  in  much  easier  than  cleaiing  up  diflficnlties;  and  this  last 
part  will  always  be  put  upon  the  defendere  of  religion."  Surely 
that  must  be  a  renunisceuce  of  the  '*  loose  kind  of  deism"  and  of 
ita  maintainera!  And  then  comeB  the  very  Hciitence  which  Mr. 
hitlison  has  io  part  quoted,  and  which  is  worth  quotiug  entire  : — 

^'-Ttien.  Rgaij],  t}]e  j^neriblevideQce  of  religion  is  complex  and  vartoiLs. 

\i  <-<*n»ifttn  of  !i  lonj;;  leeritfs  of  lliinffs,  odp  preftiLratory  and  cotilinuiu^ 

nuotlier,  from  the  verj-  Viegiiininjti  *jf  llio  world  to  the   present  time.     And 

'ti»  easy  to  see  liow  iinfiossilile  it  must  be,  iu  a  cursory  convur8attoD,tu 

unite  all  thi^  into  ocie  iLr^imeut  and  represent  it  as  it.  uu}(lil.;  and,  could 

it  bo  diine,  how  iitferly  indisfxiRetl  people  wonUI  t>e  to  atU!]iil  to  it.     I  say 

In  ft  cursory  "conversation,  wliorpas  unconnected  oVtjectitms  are  thrown  onl 

in  a  few  wonjs  and  are  easily  apprehended,  without   moi«  attention  than 

ia  usnal  in  crttnntou  tiilk.     .So  that  n  ot  with  standi  nji;  wc  bavo  the  best  cause 

in  the  world,  nful  thon^li  a  man  were  very  capable  of  defending  it,  yet  1 

(mow  nnt  why  lie  should  l>c  forward  to  iiiidertalie  it  opoii  so  great  a  dis- 

sxdvantajTp  and  to  so  little  jjood  effort,  ai  it  must  Iw  done  amidst  the  gaie'y 

^knd  carefessna'ia  of  roninion  conversation." 

In  those  remarlot  to  the  Durham  clergy  Butler,  I  say  again,  was 
Purely  thinking  of  <lilTicuUie«  with  wliich  he  had  himself  wrestled. 
i-r»nd  of  which  the  remerabratice  made  the  atreuuotia  toue  of  his 
*"Aualog\-,"  as  he  laboured  at  it,  yet  moro  ati-enuoue.  What  a 
•«<Fra  indujnati«  burna  in  the  following  paauago  from  thu  coucluuion 
"to  that  work : — 

"  Let   us  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  reli^'ion   in  generalt  and   of 

Clhristianity,  has  been  seriously  inquired  into  Ijy  nil  reoaonablo  meuamopg 
!».  Yet  \\v  liiid  niai»y  professedly  to  reject  both,  iiiicm  speculative  pnii- 
cijiles  of  intidelity.  And  aLE  of  them  do  not  content  theuwplvps  with  a 
(are  neglect  of  reliiirion.  .and  enjoying  their  imaginary  freedom  from  its 

■  TV«traiiit<«.  Some  go  much  beyond  this.  They  deride  God's  morai  govern- 
ment ovrr  the  world.  They  renouuet?  his  protet-tiuu  and  defy  his  jusiiw. 
Tbey  ridicule  and  vilify  Christianity,  and  blaspheme  the  Aitthctr  of  it;  and 
-  take  all  wcasions  to  niftnifest  a  srom  and  contempt  f>f  rerelarion.  This 
UDOiniU  Co  an  arrive  setting  themftelrcA  ngainst  religion,  to  what  may 
be  coii.si<)ered  as  a  positive  prineiple  of  irrwigion,  whieh  they  cnhivafe 
within  themselveA,  ami,  whetfier  tlioy  intend  tlii»  eiTcct  or  not,  rtmder 
hibitnal,  as  a  goml  man  does  the  contrary  principle.  And  others,  who  are 
not  chargeable  with  nil  this  profligate nes*,  j-et  are  in  avowed  opposition 
loreligion,  as  if  discovered  to  lie  groundless." 

B     And  with  the  same  penetrating  tone  of  one  who  has  seen  with 
~      Wb  own  eyes  that  of  which  he  complains,  has  heard  it  with  his 

Lown  cars,  suffered  from  it  in  his  own  peiuon,  Butler,  in  1740, 
talkft  of  "the  dark  proapects  before  ua  from  that  profl!gat«no8e  of 
maunere  and  ecorn  of  religion  which  so  generally  abound;*^  and 
VOL.  xivn.  2  D 
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ir.  1751.  apeaHc^  in  the  laet  ycAr  bat  one  of  hu  life,  thns  bej^na 
Li*  cLarg^  to  the  clergr  of  DiirLri:n :- — 

-  It  '»  impowible  for  loe.  my  brcchfEiL.  a^^n  oar  Srst  meeting  of  this 
kZifi.  Vj  i'jtitiar  Uojenticg  with  yoa  iLe  ^senl  decay  c^  retigicm  m 
iliA  talioc  whi-'h  i«.notr  olit!«rTe*i  by  even-  one.  and  has  been  for  Bome 
t'zLX  the  (Tjcupbint  of  aD  serioas  j^noos.  The  inftieDce  of  it  is  m(xe  and 
more  vearin^  out  of  the  uuDds  oi  toen.  eren  of  those  who  do  not  pretend 
t  'y  euter  into  sp«cobtioiri  npoD  the  subject.  Bat  the  nomber  of  those  who 
d't.  aiid  who  profess  theia<<elves  imbelieTers.  increases,  and  with  their 
tszcljer-  ibeir  zeaL" 

One  cannot  but  ask  oneselC  when  one  conadent  the  steadinees 
of  our  country  through  the  French  Eerolntion.  \rh.ea  one  con- 
ridere  the  power  and  pre\-alence  of  religion,  even  after  every 
fleductioD  has  been  made  for  what  impairs  its  strength,  the  power 
and  prevalence,  I  say,  of  religion  in  onr  conntry  at  this  day,  one 
cannot  bnt  ask  oneself  whether  Botler  was  not  over-desponding, 
whether  be  saw  the  whole  real  state  of  things;  whether  he  did 
not  attach  over-importance  to  certain  workings  which  he  did  see. 
Granted  that  he  himself  did  something  to  cure  the  evil  which  be  de- 
scribes ;  granted  that  others  did  something :  yet,  had  tbe  evil  existed 
fully  as  he  describes  it,  I  doubt  whether  he.  and  W'^ey,  and  all 
the  other  phyracians,  could  have  cured  it.  I  doubt,  even,  whether 
their  effort  would  itself  have  been  possible.  Look  at  a  contem- 
porar^'  of  Butler  in  France — a  man  who,  more  than  any  one  els^ 
reminds  me  of  Butler — the  great  French  statesman,  the  greatest, 
in  my  opinion,  that  France  has  ever  had — Turgot.  Turgot  was 
like  Butler  in  his  mental  energy,  his  deep  moral  and  intellectual 
ardour,  hi«  strenuousnesi*.  ••  Every  science,  every  language,  every 
literature,  every  business,"  says  Michelet,  "  interested  Turgot." 
But  tliat  in  which  Turgot  most  resembled  Butler  was  what  Michelet 
<;alls  )n8/erocitu — what  I  should  rather  call  his  fivta  hidigncUio.  Like 
I^utler,  Turgot  was  filled  ^^ith  an  astonished,  awful,  oppressiTe 
sense  of  "  the  immoral  thoughtlessuess  "  of  men  ;  of  the  heedless, 
hazardous  way  in  which  they  deal  with  things  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  them ;  rtf  the  immense,  iticalcnlable  misery  which  is 
due  to  this  cause.  "  The  greatest  evils  in  life,"  Turgot  hdd, 
just  as  Butler  did,  "  liavo  had  tlieir  rise  from  somewhat  which 
was  thought  of  too  little  importance  to  be  attended  to.''  And 
for  these  serious  natures  religion,  one  would  think,  is  the  line 
f)f  labour  which  would  naturally  first  suggest  itself.  And  Turgot 
was  destined  for  the  Church;  he  prepared  to  take  orders,  like 
Butler.  But,  in  1752,  when  Butler  lay  dying  at  Bath,  Turgot — 
the  true  spiritual  yoke-fellow  of  Butler,  with  Butlers  sacred  horror 
at  men's  frivolity,  with  Butlers  sacred  ardour  for  rescuing  them 
from  the  consequences  of  it — Turgot.  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
could  stand  religion,  as  in  France  it  then  presented  itself  to  him, 
no  longer.    *'  //  jeta  ee  matque^  says  Michelet,  adopting  an  expres- 
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iion  of  Turgot'g  own ;  "  ho  fltuig  away  that  mask."  lie  took  to 
Ltb<  work  of  cudl  govemaieut;  in  wliat  spirit  we  many  of  nn 
)w.  and  whoever  of  «b  does  not  know  shonUl  make  it  his  hum- 
to  learn.  Xiiio  years  aftorwardB  began  lus  gloriouB  adtninis- 
tratioD  as  Intcndant  of  the  LiniouBUi,  in  which  for  tliirteen  yearn 
he  ahowcd  what  manner  of  flpirit  ho  wae  of.  \Vhen,  in  1774,  he 
beoomo  llinistcr  and  Controller  General,  ho  showed  the  same 
ibing  ou  a  more  c^onspicnons  Htnge.  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  noMy  Berioiia.  whatsoever  things 
are  juat,  what*MK?ver  things  arc  pure,  whntsoever  things  are  of 
good  report" — that  is  the  lustory  of  Turgot's  admitiistration. 
He  was  a  Joseph  Biitlf-r  in  govonimrnt.  Tme.  his  work,  thmigh 
done  as  Recular  ndniiniwtmtion,  liaR  in  fact  and  reaUty  a  rehgioun 
cliaract«r ;  all  wnrk  like  hia  has  a  religiotia  character.  But  t}ie 
point  to  seize  is  here :  that  in  onr  cotmtn-.  in  the  middlo  of  the 
eighteenth  ccntnry,  a  man  like  Rntler  i«  still  possible  in  religion  ; 
in  Franee  he  is  only  possible  in  civil  government.  And  that  ia  what 
1  uall  a  tme  "decay  of  religion,  the  influence  of  it  more  and 
more  wearing  out  of  fhe  minds  of  men."  The  very  existence 
and  work  of  Butler  proves,  in  spite  of  his  o\vn  desponding  words, 
that  matters  hnd  not  in  his  time  gone  so  far  aa  this  in  England. 

Bnt  indeed  Mr.  Pattwon,  in  the  admirable  essay  which  I  have 
mentioned,  snppHep  us  with  almost  |>o8itive  c\'idence  that  it  liad 
ot.    Amongst  a  number  of  instmctive  qnotntionsto  show  the  state 

If  religion  in  England  between  1700  and  1750,  Mr.  Pattison  gives 
an  extract  from  a  violent  newspaper,  The  JndepmtietM  UVitj,  which 
had  beeji  attaeldng  the  clergy  for  their  many  and  great  offences, 
and  connselhng  them  to  mend  their  ways.    And  then  it  goes  on : — 

**Tbe  Higli  Church  Popish  elergy  will  laugh  in  their  aleex-es  at  this 
advice,  aii'.l  ihink  there  in  folly  enough  yet  left  aiiioiig  the  laity  to  sapport 
flwir  autburity ;  uud  ^vill  hu^'  themselveti.  and  rejoice  over  the  iirnorauoe 
<if  tlie  I'liivereities,  the  stupidity  of  tlie  druukeu  squire«,  the  panic  of  tht 
trader  ffj't  and  the  never-to-he  fkak^ii  constancy  of  (lit  vvtftitHtir." 

The  date  of  that  extract  is  1720.  The  language  Is  the  well-known 
language  of  Liberal  friends  of  progress  when  they  speak  of  persons 
and  institutions  whieh  are  inconvenient  to  thorn.  But  it  proves, 
to  my  mind — and  there  is  plenty  of  otlier  evidence  to  prove  the 
same  thing — that  religiou,  whatever  may  have  been  the  defi- 
ciencies of  itself  and  of  its  friends,  was  nevertheless,  in  1720,  still 
a  very  great  and  serious  power  in  this  country.  And  certainly  it 
did  not  suddenly  cease  to  be  so  between  1720  and  1750. 

No.  Butler's  monmfnl  language  \\&Sy  it  is  almost  corfnin,  some- 
thing of  exaggeration  In  it.  To  a  man  of  Butler's  seriousness  the 
world  ■will  always  afford  plenty  of  matter  for  npprehcnaion  and 
8on-ow.  And  to  add  to  this  were  the  cireumRtances  of  his  time, 
especially  trying  to  an  earnest  dealer,  such  as  he  was,  with  great 
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thoughte  and  great  interests.  There  was  his  bitter  personal  ex- 
perience of  "  the  loose  kind  of  deism  which  was  the  tone  of  faahion- 
able  circles."  There  was  his  impatience — half  contemptuoua,  hdf 
indignant — of  a  state  of  things  where,  as  Mr.  Pattison  says,  '*  the 
rehgious  writer  had  now  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  criticism/'  but  of 
mch  criticism  !  "  If  ever  there  was  a  time,"  says  Mr,  Pattison,  again, 
"when  abstract  speculation  was  brought  down  from  ioaccesmble 
heights  and  compelled  to  bo  intelligible,  it  was  the  period  from 
the  Revolution  to  1750."  This  in  itself  was  all  very  good,  and 
Butler  would  have  been  tlie  last  man  to  wish  it  otherwise.  But 
to  whom  was  abstract  speculation  required  thus  to  make  itaelf 
inteUigible  ?  To  the  "  fashionable  circles,"  to  the  whole  multitude 
of  loose  thinkers  and  loose  livers,  who  might  choose  to  lend  half 
an  ear  for  hnlf  an  hour  to  the  great  argument.  "  It  must  gain,"  we 
are  told,  "the  wits  and  the  town."     Hence  the  steva  indignatio. 

And  therefore  Butler,  when  he  gets  into  the  pulpit,  or  when  he 
sits  down  at  his  writing-table,  ■will  have  the  thing  out  with  his 
adversaries.  He  will  "  unite  it  nil  into  one  argument  and  represent 
it  as  it  ought,"  and  ho  will  fairly  argue  his  objectors  down.  He 
^vill  place  himself  on  their  own  gp-ound,  take  their  own  admisaionB, 
and  ■w'ill  prove  to  them,  in  a  manner  irresistible  to  any  fair  thinker, 
that  they  are  all  wrong,  and  that  they  are  bound  to  make  their 
life  and  practice,  what  it  is  not-,  religious. 

There  is  a  word  which  I  have  often  used,  and  with  my  use  of 
which  some  of  those  who  hear  me  may  possibly  be  familiar;  the 
Greek  word  epieikes  or  epinlria,  meaning  that  which  is  sweetly  rea^ 
sonable,  or  sweet  reasonableness.  But  the  more  original  meaning 
of  ejnetken,  epieikela,  is  that  which  has  an  nir  of  consummate  truth 
and  hkclihood,  the  preposseBsingness  of  that  which  has  this  air ; 
and  epieileia  in  to  be  rendered  *'  sweet  reasonableness,"  because 
that  which  above  all  things  has  an  air  of  truth  and  likelihood, 
that  which,  therefore,  above  all  things  is  prepossessing,  is  what- 
ever is  sweetly  reasonable.  You  know  what  a  power  was  this 
quahty  in  the  talkings  and  dealings  of  Jesus  Christ;  epietkeia  is  the 
verj'  word  to  characiton'ze  true  Cliristianity.  And  this  Christiamty 
wins,  not  by  an  argumentative  victory,  not  by  going  through  a  long 
debate  with  a  person,  examining  the  arguments  for  his  case  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  making  him  confess  that,  whether  he  feels 
disposed  to  yield  or  no,  yet  in  fair  logic  and  fair  reason  he  ought  to 
yield.  But  it  puts  something  that  tends  to  transform  him  and  his 
practice,  it  puts  this  particular  thing  in  such  a  way  that  he  feels 
disposed  and  eager  to  lay  hold  of  it ;  and  he  does  lay  hold  of  it, 
though  without  at  all  percei\nng,  veiy  often,  the  whole  scheme  to 
which  it  belongs:  and  thus  his  practice  gets  changed.  This,  I  think, 
everyone  will  admit  to  be  Christianity'scharacteristic  way  of  getting 
people  to  embrace  rehgion.    Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  how  totally 
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iliko  a  way  it  is  to  Diitler'^  althcmgh  Butler's  object  is  tlic  same 

Chrisdanily's — to  get  people   to   embrace  religion.    And  tho 

bject  being  the  same,  it  umat  strike'  every  oue  that  llio  way 

lowed  by  CUristiaaity  has  the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  ctibc- 

aalnees  than   Hutlor's  way;    since  people  are  much  more  easily 

attracted  into  making  a  change  than  argued  into  it.     However, 

Butler  seeDis  to  think  that  enough  has  been  done  if  it  baa  been 

jved  to  people,  ui  such  a  way  as  to  silence  tbc-ir  argument*  on 

B  other  side,  that  tUev  ouykt  to  make  a  change.    Fur  he  isaya 

ly:- 

"Then?  U'liiff.  aa  I  have  shown,  such  evidence  for  relip-ioti  ns  is 
nflk'ient  in  r^asou  to  ititJuonee  men  in  eml)ra('e  it,  to  ol'ject  that  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  manitijui  iriil  Le  intiuemwii  liy  nucli  evidwHt!  in  iml-hmg 
Id  tlie  piiPiMiw  of  tin;  fiirpgdin^  tneiitiflP  (tiis  "  Aiiali»;;-y ").  for  the 
(rf  it  is  not  to  imiiiiii!  what  wiit  nf  rn'alim'«  luuiikitid  flix',  Imt 
the  llgUt  and  knowledge  wliirli  \«  affoi-dtiJ  them  ivijuiresllipy  slicmld 
W;  to  bIiow  how  in  reason  they  ought  to  behave,  not  how  in  fart  they 
ttiUbdiave.     This  depends  upon  thomselvet*  and  is  their  own  coacern — 

lepenoonl  concum  of  eacli  man  in  purtiL-ular.  Aud  huw  little  reg;aj%l  the 
JWiemlity  hare  to  it,  exj)erieii<e  indeed  does  luu  fully  show.  IJiil  ivtigjon, 
(uiiNirltirctI  aa  u  probation,  has  iiad  its  eud  upon  nil  persons  to  whom  it 
Imn  tioeu  pn)|M)MHl  with  evidence  uullicioiit  iu  reoi^on  to  iatincnce  their 

tmctlcti :  for  by  this  means  they  have  liecn  put  into  a  state  of  probatloa, 
sttbem  Ifehave  as  they  will  iu  it." 

^  lliftt,  ill  short,  Butler's  notion  of  converting  the  loose  deists 
(■^fftfibiouable  circles  cornea  to  this:  by  being  plied  vnxW  evidence 
suffidout  in  retttoit  to  inflncnco  tiieir  practice,  they  are  to  be  put 
i'lto  a  state  of  pi-obation ;  let  them  behave  as  thoy  will  in  it. 
Proliably  no  one  cau  hea,r  such  language  without  a  aeei-et  dissatis- 
fiictiou.  For,  after  all,  if  religion  is  your  object,  and  in  change 
People's  behaviour,  what  is  the  use  of  sa^-ing  tliat  you  will  incjujre 
not  what  they  are,  but  how  in  reason  they  on^ht  (a  heJiavef  \\'hy, 
it  is  what  they  or*  which  determines  Iheir  aonse  of  hi>w  they 
Ought  to  behave.  Make  them,  therefore,  so  to  fvol  what  thoy  are, 
«  to  get  a  fruitful  scDse  of  how  they  ought  to  behave.  The 
Pfiimder  of  Christianity  did  bo  ;  and  whatever  Bucceua  Christianity 
ttuttad,  lias  beou  gained  by  this  method. 

However.  Butler's  line  is  what  it  is.  We  are  concerned  with 
what  we  can  use  of  it.  With  liis  argumentative  triumph  over  the 
loow  tliiukera  and  talkers  of  his  day,  so  far  as  it  is  a  triumph  won 
[  py  taking  their  own  data  and  tising  their  own  adminaons,  we  are 
not  concerned  unleas  their  admiseionB  aud  their  data  aro  ours 
^\  and  they  arc  not.  But  it  is  affirmed,  not  only  that  the  Ioobo 
d<art8of  fashionable  circles  eould  not  answer  tho  "Aualogy,"  it 
"  aflimied  that  tho  "  Analogy"  is  mianswemblo.  It  is  asserted. 
Cot  only  tliat  Hobboa  or  tSlmfti«bury  deUvered  an  unsatisfactory 
*li«oiy  of  morals,  and  that  Butler  in  his  Sermons  disputed  their 
i^asoningB  with  Bucceas ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  Butler,  on  his  sido. 
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•^piiwuod  precisely  tho  Bame  mode  of  rcaeouing  in  Uju  Kciuooe  of 
uumk  4Ut  bis  great  prodcci-ssor,  Newton,  bad  done  In  the  B}-Bt«m 
wf  uaturc,"  and  tbat  by  ho  doing  liutlc-r  baa  **  formed  and  cou- 
chkded  a  bappy  alliance  between  faith  and  pbilosopby."  Acliievti- 
iiMUt  of  this  land  is  what  tlie  *•  Time-Spirit,"  or  Z^it-Geut,  wlucb 
HWMpA  away  so  much  tbat  is  local  and  pcreonal,  will  certainly 
rv«pect ;  achio\*emeut  of  this  Bort  deeply  concema  na.  An  un- 
answerable work  on  tbo  endence  uf  religion,  a  science  of  btuuuu 
nature  and  of  morals  reached  by  a  mathod  as  sure  as  Newton's,  a 
liappy  alliance  between  faJtU  and  pliilosopUy — what  can  couccru 
UK  80  deeply  T  If  Butler  accomplished  all  this,  be  does  iude<<d 
give  us  wbut  we  can  uac ;  ho  is  indeed  great.  Hut  supponug  he 
turns  out  not  to  have  accomplished  all  thin,  what  tbeut  Docs  he 
vauitfh  away  f  Does  he  give  us  nothing  which  we  can  use?  And 
if  he  does  give  us  souetbiug  which  wu  can  use,  wlmt  is  it ;  and  if 
he  remaiue  a  great  man  to  us  still,  why  docs  he  T 

Let  uu  begin  witli  tlie  Sennuns  ut  the  Rolls,  Butler's  first  publi- 
eatdon.  You  have  beai'd,  for  I  have  quoted  it,  the  nnbouuded  praiau 
which  has  been  given  to  the  three  "SermonH  ou  Human  Nature." 
And  they  do  indeed  lay  the  fomidtitiuu  for  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Sermons  at  the  Rolls,  tbo  body  of  aennouB  wherein  ih  given 
Butlers  syetem  of  moral  philosophy.  Their  argument  is  familiar, 
probably,  to  many  of  us.  Let  me  recite  it  brictly  by  abridging  tbo 
beat  of  all  possible  ac<rount8  of  it — Butler's  own  in  bis  preface: — 

*'  Mankind     h&n    variciiis   iustmeta    and    i>rim:IpIos    of    action.       The 

SeneraJity  of  lumikiiiil  ultej'  tlieir  instincts  and  principles,  all  of  them, 
iww  proiKTsionB  wt>  cd!  gnoil  as  well  as  the  liad,  a<.-ri>i<ling  to  tlie  caa- 
(rtitutioii  of  tlieir  bixly  aii<l  tlie  cxremal  cireiimstances  wliiirli  tliey  are  in. 
Tbey  are  uot  wholly  g<^ve^lBli  by  Helf-Iove,  the  love  of  power,  and  seosual 
appetites ;  tlicy  urn  r]it(|Ui.;iitly  inllu^tnced  by  rnendabip,  composdon, 
gratitude;  aud  eveji  a  gtTieral  alilinrrcrire  of  wluit  i^  biwo,  ami  lixitig  of 
what  i»  fair  nnd  just,  take  their  luni  amt^tigt^t  tbo  other  motives  of  action. 
This  i(<  the  partial  iiitidet|iiBte  notion  of  htinirui  uature  treated  of  in  the 
BrHt  disA-uun^e,  and  it  is  by  tins  nature,  if  >nw  may  speak  bo,  tbat  the  world 
IK  ill  fati-t  iulliieiired  aud  kept  iu  tbul  toleralile  order  in  wlii(;b  it  is. 

"  Mankind  in  tliUB  uetJiiy  w<nild  art  suitably  to  their  wbok*  nature,  if  no 
more  were  to  be  said  of  uiaii*»  uaiure  timu  what  has  beeu  ui>w  said.  But 
tbat  is  not  a  complete  aci-ount  of  man's  uatuni.  Sommvhat  fiutber  iumA 
be  brought  in  to  ^five  up  an  adequate  uofmu  of  it — namely,  that  ouo  of 
those  principles  of  actiojj — cwtsciaive  or  rtjlrctum — coiupai^d  with  tho  rfflt 
OS  thfy  all  stand  tt>^thiT  in  the  nature  of  man,  plninly  bears  upon  it 
marks  of  authority  over  .ill  the  rest,  and  claims  the  nliAiiIute  direction  of 
them  all.  to,  idluw  or  forbid  their  gratilifalion ;  a  dLsa[jpr\»Liatturi  uf  reHecttou 
being  in  itself  u  priucipie  manifestly  superiur  to  a  mere  pro|)eu0iuii.  Aud 
the  (xini;lu>tiun  is,  tliat  1j>  iiIIdw  no  mure  to  this  suix'rior  principle  or  jtart 
of  onr  nature  thaii  t(»  niher  ]iart».  to  let  it  jfovem  and  guide  only  ocea- 
sionally  in  eomnw^n  with  the  rent,  a^  it^  tnin  liiipp<eus  to  come,  \roxa  the 
lemper  and  circiuustanees  one  happens  to  be  in — this  is  not  to  act  cod- 
formably  to  the  eouMitiitioM  of  niau,  neither  can  any  human  creaturo  Iw 
■aid  to  act  conformably  to  his  ctmstittitioQ  aud  nature  uoleos  he  allows  to 
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lat  superior  (>ritid]'l<>  \\w  alw<»Iutp  initli-trity  which  is  due  to  it.  And  this 
condition  is  ai^iiri'lautly  L"oiilinned  fmin  lifiioe — that  ont*  may  di^termine 
what  cniumj  of  artiou  the  wotiomy  of  man's  nature  rec^uires,  withuut  so 
tuuch  as  learning  iti  what  Ueprees  of  ai-tngtk  tli«  &eveml  priuctples 
pperail,  or  whit-h  of  tliem  have  tictmlly  the  (jreattist  iuliueooe." 

And  the  whole  scope  and  objet-t  of  tlie  thToo  "  Soi-raons  on  Unman 
JJHture,"  Butler  deecribes  thus  :— 

"Thry  were  Intended  fu  t^icplain  what  in  meant  by  tlio  nature  of  man, 
when  it  IB  said  that  virtue  cotmists  in  fullowitif.'.  and  vit-c  in  deviating  from 
it  {  and  by  exphiitiing  to  show  that  tho  osacrtiou  is  true." 

Now,  it  may  he  at  onco  allowed  that  Butlor'a  notion  of  human 
nature  as  consristuig  of  a  number  of  inirtinetii  and  principles  of 
action,  with  conacicnoo  as  a  Bupnrior  principle  prcmding  over 
thtm,  oorresponda  in  a  general  way  with  facts  of  which  wc  arc 
dl  conscious,  and  if  practically  acted  upon  would  ho  found  to 
work  satisfactorily.  When  Butler  says :  "  F^ct  any  plain  honest 
man  before  ho  onj^nges  in  any  course  of  action,  aak  himself,  '  la 
thifl  I  am  going  ahout  right,  oris  it  wrong  ?  is  it  good  or  is  it  evUV 
I  do  not  in  the  leart  douht  but  tlmt  this  question  would  be 
ivered  agreeably  to  tnith  and  ^artuti  by  almost  any  fair  man  in 
almust  any  circtmwtaiice :"' — when  Butler  says  this,  he  is  ou  solid 
gromid,  and  his  whole  scht-ine  has  Us  rise,  indeed,  in  the  aense  that 
this  ground  is  solid.  MTieu  he  calls  oiu  uatme  "  the  voice  of  God 
■vnthiu  us,"  when  he  suggests  that  there  may  be  "  distinct  from 
the  reflection  of  reason,  a  mutual  tympuihif  between  each  paiiicular 
of  UiD  species,  a  fellow /.w/iMfj  common  tf>  mankind  "  when  he  finely 
lays  of  conscience,  '*  Had  it  strength  as  it  1ms  right,  had  it  power 
OS  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world  ;" 
—in  all  this  Butler  is  in  contact  ■with  tlie  most  precious  truth  and 
reaHty,  and  so  far  as  this  tnith  and  reuHty  infoim  the  scheme 
which  he  has  dra^VIl  out  forhuniau  nature,  his  scheme  haa  life  iu  it. 

Equally  may  it  be  allowed  that  the  errors  which  his  scheme 
is  desigued  to  correct,  are  errors  indeed.  If  the  Kpicureans,  or 
Hohbes,  or  any  one  else,  '•  explain  tlie  desire  of  praise  and  of  being 
beloved,  as  no  other  than  desire  of  eafety ;  regard  to  our  comitry, 
even  in  the  most  virtuous  character,  as  notliing  but  regard  to 
oareelves;  curiosity  as  proceeding  from  intei-est  or  pride;  as  if 
there  were  no  such  paetdons  in  mankind  a&  desire  of  esteem,  or 
of  being  beloved,  or  of  knowledge ;  ** — these  delineators  of  human 
nature  represent  it  fantastically.  If  Shafteaburj*,  laying  it  down 
that  virtue  is  the  happincaa  of  man,  and  encoxmtered  by  the 
objection  that  one  may  be  not  convinced  of  this  happy  tendency 
of  virtue,  or  may  he  of  a  coutrai-y  opinion,  meets  the  objection  by 
detenoiniDg  that  the  case  is  without  i-emcdy,  tliis  noble  moralist 
mondui^es  ill.  If  Butler  found  some  pcrsous  (probably  the  loose 
deista  of  faahionabU'  circles)  "who,  upon  principle,  set  up  for 
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suppressing  the  affection  of  compassion  as  a  weakness,  so  that 
there  is  I  know  not  what  of  fashion  on  tliis  side,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  the  whole  world,  almost,  is  run  into  the  extremea 
of  insensibihty  towards  the  distresses  of  their  fellow  creatures ; " 
— if  this  was  so,  then  the  fashionable  theorj'  of  human  nature  was 
^-icious  and  false,  and  Butler,  in  seeking  to  substitute  a  better  for 
it,  was  quite  right. 

But  Butler  himself  brings  in  somebody  as  asking:  "Allowing 
that  mankind  hatli  the  rule  of  right  within  itself,  what  obligations 
are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  ifi"  And  he  answers  this 
question  quite  fairly :  "  Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law,  is  its 
being  the  law  of  your  nature."  But  let  us  vary  the  question  a 
little,  and  ask  Butler :  "  Suppose  your  scheme  of  human  nature  to 
correspond  in  a  general  way,  but  not  more,  with  facte  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  and  to  promise  to  work  practically  well  enougli, 
what  obUgations  are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it  f  Butler 
cannot  now  answer  us :  "  Your  obhgatiou  to  obey  this  law,  is  its 
being  the  law  of  your  nature."  For  this  is  just  what  is  not  yet 
made  out.  All  that  we  suppose  to  bo  yet  made  out  about  Butler's 
scheme  of  human  nature,  its  array  of  instincts  and  principles  witii 
the  superior  principle  of  conscience  presiding,  is  that  the  scheme  has 
a  general  correspondence  with  facts  of  hmnan  nature  whereof  we 
are  conscious.  But  the  time  comes,  sooner  or  later  the  time  cornea, 
to  individuals  and  even  to  societies,  when  tlie  foundations  of  the 
great  deep  are  broken  up  and  everything  is  in  question,  and  people 
want  surer  holding-ground  than  a  sense  of  general  correspondence, 
in  any  sclieme  and  loile  of  liuman  nature  proposed  to  them,  with 
facts  whereof  they  are  conscious.  They  ask  themselves  what  this 
sense  of  general  correspondence  is  worth,  they  sift  the  facts  of 
which  they  are  conscious,  and  their  consciousness  of  which  seemed 
to  lend  a  credibility  to  the  scheme  ;  they  insist  on  strict  verification 
of  whatever  is  to  be  admitted,  and  the  authority  of  the  scheme 
with  them  stands  or  falls  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  come 
out  undamaged  after  all  this  process  has  been  gone  through.  If 
Butler's  scheme  of  humau  nature  comes  out  undamaged  after 
being  submitted  to  a  process  of  this  kind,  then  it  is  indeed,  as  its 
admirers  call  it,  a  Newtonian  work ;  it  is  a  work  "  placed  on  the 
firm  basis  of  observation  and  experiment;"  it  is  a  tme  work  of 
discovert/.  His  doctrine  may,  with  justice,  be  then  called  "  an,  irre- 
sistible doctrine  made  out  according  to  the  strict  truth  of  our 
mental  constitution." 

Let  us  take  Butler's  natural  history  of  what  he  calls  our 
instincts  and  pruiciples  of  action.  It  is  this : — They  have  been 
implanted  in  us ;  put  into  us  ready-made,  to  serve  certain  ends 
intended  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.  When  we  see  what  each 
of  them  '*is  in  itself,  as  placed  in  our  nature  by  its  Author,  it  will 
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platnly  nppcar  for  what  r-nds  it  wan  placed  thoi*e."  "Perfect 
goodness  in  the  Doih"."  sayB Butler,  "is  the  principle  from  wheuo© 
the  univcref-  was  browght  into  being,  and  by  which  it  is  preserved; 
and  general  bonevolence  is  tho  great  law  of  the  moral  creation."' 
Rnt  some  of  our  pasidlons  aud  poaseaGdous  seem  to  go  agaiu&t  good- 
nc-8«  and  benevolence.  However,  we  conid  not  do  without  our 
Btoclc  of  natural  affections,  because  "that  would  leave  us  without 
9,  sufficient  principle  of  action."    *' Reason  aloue,"  argues  Uutler^ 

"  RcAson  alone,  whatever  any  one  may  wish,  is  not  iu  rw:ilily  a  snffideut 
motive  of  virtiir  in  siirh  .-»  ci-catiim  fw  man ;  bat  this  reason,  jbiiHHt  with 
ttiow  affections  which  OnH  has  im|>ros,«tecl  upon  iii.i  he-art  ;  and  when  tliese 
«re  allowed  scope  to  exeivise  tKemsMhlvofi,  but  undei'  strict  government  and 
dirtt.-tion  of  reason,  tlien  it  i«  we  act  suitably  to  our  nature,  and  to  the  clr- 
cuuistanoes  God  has  placnl  us  in." 

Aud  even  those  affections  which  seem  to  create  diflScultiea  for  us 
are  purposely  gpven,  be  says — 

"  Some  of  them  as  a  pmr<I  n^^ainut  the  violent  assaults  of  others,  nod  in 
our  own  defeniM* ;  wime  in  hehidf  of  others,  and  all  of  them  tu  put  us  upon, 
and  help  to  curry  us  through,  a  couii^e  of  beha%'ii)ur  suitable)  to  our  con- 
dition." 

For ; — 

*'  Am  r.ofl  Almij^hty  foresaw  the  irre ^ilariti(-s  and  disorders,  both  DHtural 
nn<l  laoral,  whii-h  would  happen  iti  this  static  of  things,  he  li:Uli  gi*acioufdy 
made  some  jimvision  a>;Ainst  them,  by  giving  us  several  pasAiuns  and 
affections,  which  arise  from,  or  whose  objects  are,  those  disorders.  Of 
this  Sort  arc  fear,  n>M.>ntriient,  compassion,  and  others,  of  which  there 
could  be  no  occa.tioQ  or  use  in  a  perfect  stale,  but  in  the  present  wtJ 
.ahciuld  Iw  exposed  to  gi-eater  inconveniences  witlnmt  thera,  tlioug-h  there 
are  T^y  con.sidcral'le  riji*-s  which  they  themwlves  are  the  oc:<;a.4um  nf." 

Tliie  is  Butler's  natural  history  of  the  oiigin  of  our  principles  of 
action.  I  take  leave  to  say  that  it  \»  not  bttaod  on  obsorvatton 
and  experiment.  It  is  not  pliysiidogj-,  but  fanciful  hypotlufsis. 
Therefore  it  is  not  Newtoiiiau,t'or  Kewton  said:  fiypotJiesffl  nonfingo. 
And  a  man,  in  a  time  of  great  doubt  and  unsettlement,  finding 
many  things  fail  him  which  have  been  confidently  pressed  on  Lis 
acceptance,  looking  earnestly  for  something  wliich  he  foels  he  can 
really  go  upon,  and  which  will  prove  to  him  a  sure  stay,  aud 
coming  to  Butler  because  be  bears  that  in  the  ethical  discusraonB 
of  his  Sermons  Butler  stippUea,  as  Mackintosh  says,  "tnitlia  more 
MtiBfactorily  established  by  bini,  and  tnoro  worthy  of  the  name  of 
tiUt^ortr^,  than  perhaps  any  with  wldch  we  are  acquainted,"  such 
a  roan,  I  think,  cannot  but  be  disconcerted  and  impatient  to  find 
that  Butler's  ethics  involve  an  immense  hypotbestA  to  start  with, 
AS  to  tlto  origin  and  final  causes  of  all  our  pasi^ions  and  affectious. 

And  disconcerted  and  impatient,  I  am  afraid,  wu  must  for  the 
prcseut  leave  hiui. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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IT  ifl  almost  a  greater  imsfortrme  in  a  literary  than  in  a  political^ 
poiut  of  ^now  to  beloug  to  one  of  tbe  siuallvr  uationalitivB 
of  Europe — to  have  to  write  in  a  dialect  which  in  tlie  struggle 
for  liff  has  come  off  second  or  «>ven  third  and  fourth  best  in  the 
race.  Probably  iu  its  begiuuing  "  Piatt  Dentuch"  waa  qnite  as 
good  an  iustrmnt-nt  for  tbe  expreseioii  of  thonght  as  "  Hoch 
DeatHcli."  but  the  last  has  become  the  vehicle  iu  wliiuh  Goethe 
and  ScliiLler,  Kant  and  Leseuig,  Luther  and  Niebuhr,  have  uttered 
their  idt-HS,  whieh  are  read  by  millions  of  cultivated  men  all  over 
the  worM.  while  the  fimst  has  dwindled  into  the  8i>eeoh  of  such 
little  Btates  an  Mechdenburg  ami  Oldetibiirg,  and  'm  miknown  to 
almoHt  all  beyond  their  boi-dem. 

Often  it  hiiH  been  some  one  great  writer,  anch  as  Dante  or 
Luther,  who,  by  employing  his  own  among  the  many  sliifliug 
dialet^ts  of  his  conntiy,  has  so  moulded  and  fixed  it  tliat  it 
shall  lust  for  over ;  wtiile  the  others,  auch  as  the  Neapolitan  and 
Piedmonteae  on  one  hand — the  Suabian  and  Tyrolese  on  the  other, 
have  moiddered  or  shrivellod  into  more  patois. 

Even  among  more  independent  lanyuugt;«.  few  are  the  patient 
students  who  think  It  worth  while  to  learn  Danish  in  order  to  read 
Q-jIenwhliigor  in  the  oiiginal — and  with  literature  of  still  greater 
pretensions,  how  little  hold  bos  Spaoish  on  tho  common  iim  of 
readers  or  scholars,  even  with  Don  Quixote  in  his  own  tongue  as 
the  rewai'd  of  their  diligence ! 
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Whon  tho  nationality  possesses  notliiug  that  cau  bo  called  a 
liiemturoat  all,  and  can  only  show  a  far-olf  i^ubu  of  ancient  songn 
and  tnulitions.ilR  chance  IB  still  less  of  ever  obtainiug' any  Knrupean 
recognitiou,  except  from  archfcolof^tH,  tatans,  and  philoloj^stB. 

Tbero  ia  one  great  exception — but  Hir  Walter  Scott,  whoii  work 
ing'  up  the  traditinnn  of  tho  Scotch  Highlands,  though  akin  to  the 
people  and  living  in  the  country',  wrote  in  a  cosmopolitan  language, 
iti  vfhich  he  ho  transfigni-cd  and  popularized  them,  that  they  have 
become  tho  common  property  of  Europe,  almost  of  the  world. 

Yet  tho  freebooters  and  smugglera,  tJie  heroes  of  amal!  insnr- 
TcctionB  and  petty  fightR  in  tho  Highlands,  are  not  more  really 
intcrtiating  than  those  of  Wales.  The  Scotch  scenery  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  many  Welsh  mountain  and  take  distriotR.  But 
while  Rob  Uoy  and  Roderick  Dhn  are  household  words,  and  Loch 
Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine  are  visited  in  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  by 
rstrangers  from  all  countries  (including hosts  of  our  own  cockneys) 
■who  ever  heard  of  the  tmgedy  of  Lake  Idwal  ?  or  vimted  the 
wild,  stern  valley,  inaccessible  except  from  the  sc-o,  hemmed  m 
by  black  precipices  and  lofty  mountains,  where  a  timiulus  was  to 
be  seen  of  old,  the  grave  of  Vortigem,  "the  dishonoured,"  called 
*'one  of  the  three  arraut  traitors  of  the  Island  of  Britain." for  inviting 
over  Hengist  and  Horea,  and  fur  giving  up  th«  Island  of  Thanet 
to  gain  the  fair  Roweuat  daughter  of  one  of  the  invaders  f 

The  "strong  men"  who  lived  before  Agamemnon,  the  "fair 
nuuds,"  not  especially  of  I'erth.  have  found  no  bard;  and  we 
are  so  used  to  the  caprices  of  the  fate  by  which  one  subject  m 
taken  mid  another  left,  that  ^ve  are  stolidly  indiiferent  to  the 
raw  material  when  we  find  it,  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  genuine 
poetic  element  of  the  subjectB  in  ntu^  wliich  crop  up  in  every 
direction  in  Wales,  unused  and  unnoticed,  and  which  in  proper 
hands  might  move  us  so  deeply. 

There  ia  a  beautiful  little  legend  belonging  to  a  popular  saying 
or  proverb,  as  to  the  ijualities  and  duties  which  should  distinguish 
one  who  rules — the  risking  of  the  very  objects  of  ambition,  the 
quiet  sacrifice  of  self,  which  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  hero. 

Brau  Bendigoid  (the  blessed)  and  his  amiy  are  marching  "  ou 
an  enterprise,"  and  come  to  a  magic  rivor  with  a  loadstone  in  it. 
*'Lord,"  said  his  chieftains,  "knowest  thou  tho  nature  of  this 
river,  tliat  none  can  pass  over  it,  and  that  there  is  no  bridge  ? 
What  coimsel  dost  thou  give  concerning  a  bridge  ?  **  said  they, 
*•  There  is  none,"  said  he,  "except  that  he  who  will  be  chiff  let 
Um  be  a  bridge,  I  will  be  so,"  said  he.  And  then  was  that 
eaying  firet  uttered,  and  it  is  still  uttered  as  a  proverb,  "So  when 
ho  had  lain  down  across  the  river,  hurdles  were  phiced  upon  him 
and  the  host  passed  over  tliereby."  Perliaps  the  demon  of  the 
stream  required  to  be  appeased. 
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Of  a  Btenier  sort  and  iu  a  later  age,  comes  the  poetic  fancy 
that  the  spirit  of  a  wicked  Wyjine,  who  oppressed  the  poor  some 
250  years  ago,  is  imprisoned  in  chains  behind  the  Swallow  water- 
fall, where  he  may  be  heard  to  lament  and  groan  to  this  day, 
especially  when  bad  weather  is  coming  on  ! 

At  Criccieth  Castle  lived  Sir  Howel,  "  of  the  Pole-axe,"  the 
constable. 

"At  the  battle  of  Poictiers  he  bemg  on  foot  dismounted  the  French 
King,  cutting  oH  hin  horse's  head  at  a  blow  with  bis  battle-axe,  and 
taking  him  prisoner,  for  which  feat  Sir  Ilowel  was  knighted  by  the  Black 
Prince,  and  was  allowed  to  bear  the  arms  of  France  with  a  pole-axe 
argent.  Further  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  services,  the  prince 
ordered  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  a  mess  of  meat  should  be  served 
ever}'  day  before  the  axe  with  which  he  had  performed  tliese  wonderful 
feats.  After  it  bad  appeared  before  the  knight,  it  was  taken  down  and 
difltributed  amongst  the  ptwr  people.  Even  after  his  death  and  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  served  up  as  usual,  and  given  to 
the  poor  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  and  there  were  eight  yeomen  attendants 
to  guard  the  mess,  called  yeomen  of  tlie  Crown,  who  had  each  8d.  a  day 
constant  wages." 

To  return  to  more  ancient  days,  however,  as  still  more  curiouB. 

Near  the  Bala  lake  is  a  rocky  cell  still  to  be  seen,  where  the 

legend  says   that  the  poet,  warrior,  and  prince,  old  Llywarch, 

ended  his  days.     He  was  son  of  the  "  King  of  the  North  Britons," 

or  Cumberland,  bordering  on  the  great  forest  of  Caledonia  ;  and, 

according  to  the  Triads,   was  "  one   of  the  three  unambitious 

princes,  one  of  the  three  counselling  warriors  of  the  island  of 

Britain;"  "one  of  the  three  free  and  discontented  guests  at  tilae 

court  of  Arthur,"  where  he  spent  his  youth,  but  from  which  he  retired 

at  last  in  disgust.     He  fought,  however,  under  his  chief,  at  the 

disastrous  battle  of  Llongworth,  which  he  celebrated  in  a  song. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Wales,  to  help  in  the  defence  of  his 

country-  against  the  Saxons,  and  aUied  himself  with  his  cousin 

Prince  Uricn,  "  one  of  the  three  bulls  of  battle,"  who  was  soon 

afterwards  assassinated.     He  then  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of 

PowTS,  who  was  shortly  defeated  and  slain.     Then,  having  lost  all 

his  sons  in  the  wars,  and  outlived  his  three  beautiful  daughters, 

his  patrimony  gone — weaiy,  sad,  mined,  and  dispirited,  his  cause 

lost-,  and  his  country  overrun  by  the  enemy — Llywarch  retired  to 

this  cell,  and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  lamentation  over  his  four- 

and-twenty  sons,  "adorned  with  gold  tores,"  (for  their  prowess  in 

battle),  in  elegies  which  are  very  touching  even  at  this  far-off  day, 

particularly  one  beginning — 

"  ClamoroiiB  aro  tho  fairds,  the  Btr&nd  is  vet ; 
Clear  is  the  welkin,  litr(to  ia  the  irftve, 
Tho  he&rt  is  palMed  wich  longinfc." 

One  dismal  song  is  on  his  o\nx  decrepitude,  how  he  is  grown  old 
and  coughs  (and  he  always  hated  a  cough),  and  ugly,  and  no  girl 
will  care  to  kiss  him  !     There  are  the  elements  of  a  great  tragedy 
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in  the  etory  of  Llys  Helig,  Btill  »o  living  that  it  was  turned  into  a 
rude  "  cantata,"  and  performed  lately  by  tho  Ponrhj'n  slate  quarry- 
men  ;  both  music  and  poetry  being  "home-mode."  It  refers  to  one 
of  two  curious  traditions  accounting  for  great  inroads  of  tho  sea, 
which  within  historical  times  have  changed  the  face  of  the  conntrv 
— both  of  course,  according  to  the  manner  of  legends,  cnnsed  by 
the  wickedness  of  the  owners  of  the  laud.  The  first  relates  how  a 
great  part  of  what  is  now  the  Bay  of  Cardigan  belonged  to 
•Seitbeppi,  king  of  the  plain  of  Gnidno,  "  one  of  the  thiee  armnt 
drunkards  of  tlie  Island  of  Britain,''  In  a  fit  of  iutoxicatiuu,  he  let 
the  sea  in  through  the  dams  which  secured  tho  low  lands  from 
its  inroads;  the  whole  conrilry  wns  pc-nnanently  ijumdated,  "six- 
teen cities  were  destroyed,''  and  it  is  small  comfort  to  hear  that 
the  wretch  himself  "perished  in  tlie  disaster  he  had  caused." 

The  other  tells  how  the  tract  of  shallow  sand  which  divides  the 
line  of  coast  by  Penmaeiunawr  from  what  is  now  thu  Island  of 
Anglesey  comes  to  be  under  water.  The  place  is  still  called  "  tho 
Sands  of  Waihug,"  At  extremely  low  tides,  the  fishermen  declam 
they  can  trace  the  foundations  of  a  palace  *'  forty  yards  towards 
tlie  great  sea.  100  yards  towards  St.  Seiriol's  Island,"  tSc,  &c. 

Uclig  waa  tho  lord  or  prince  of  tlio  whole  country  about  Aber- 
gele and  11  niunbcT  of  places  whose  names  cannot  be  identified, 
and  also  Earl  uf  Hereford.  He  had  one  daughter,  Owondyd^ 
who  was  aeked  in  iiuiriiage  by  Bleddyn,  "a  neighbour;"  but 
she  refused  bim  because  he  did  not  wear  a  gold  tore,  which 
belonged  by  right  to  great  chiefs,  or  was  given  for  prowesH  in 
buttle.  Its  alwenee  was  thercfon*  a  sign  thai  he  was  not  brave, 
or  of  inferior  condition.  In  despair  at  his  rejeetion,  ho  Hiiddeuly 
hears  that  an  Englisli  prisoner,  who  had  boon  captured  by  Prince 
Rliun,  and  detained  at  his  fnrtrcRs,  (*aer  Kbnti,  on  tho  banks  of  tlie 
Conway,  is  about  to  be  set  at  bbei-ty.  The  captive  having  in- 
gratiated himself  with  the  chief,  who  waa  "one  of  the  tliree 
hieesed  princes  of  the  Island  of  Britain,"  was  to  be  sent  home 
with  gifts,  euppcially  a  gold  tore.  Bleddyn  goes  to  the  fortress, 
aud  otfers  himself  ns  gnide  to  the  Englishman  acrof<a  the  moun- 
tains. The}*  start  together,  the  darkness  cfmiPM  on,  tho  wolves 
howl,  a  storm  arises,  and  in  the  wild  night  Blnddyn  murders  the 
man  who  had  trusted  him,  takes  from  him  the  collar  of  gold,  and 
hurries  l>ack  with  it  to  Gweudyd.  She  promises  io  many  him, 
bnt  asks  how  lie  got  the  tore.  Ha  tells  hor  tJio  story  of  the 
mnrder,  and  says  with  horror  that  the  body  lies  still  nnburied. 
She  bids  him  return  and  bury  it  at  once,  lest  the  thing  should 
come  to  the  ears  of  Rhun.  He  goes  according  to  her  bidding; 
bnt  while  digging  the  grave,  he  lioarfl  a  voice  ciy,  **  Daw.  dial, 
daw" — Vengeance  is  coming,  vengeance  1  In  terror  he  rushes 
from  the  place,  returns  to  Gwendyd,  aud  beseeches  her  to  give  up 
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Uio  collar.  ''  It  wei'e  better  for  tbem  never  to  many  tlion  to 
suffer  tluB  terrible  judgment,"  Like  an  inferior  Lady  SUcboth, 
elifi  is  quite  unmoved  by  thu  threat,  rofiiBes  to  give  up  lier  ^oil, 
sends  him  back  once  again  to  bnrj'  the  body,  und  bi(Je  him  aek,  if 
the  voice  returns,  when  the  vengeancf  will  arrive.  Bleddyn  goes 
Hf^^iii  to  the  mountain,  drugs  the  bleeding  body  into  a  gitive, 
and,  as  he  IB  throwing  earth  upon  it,  beam  the  unearthly  scream 
again  from  above,  repeating,  "  Vengeance  oomeB,  vengeance  V 
Bleddyn,  as  he  was  desired,  inquires  "IftTien?"  The  voice 
replies,  "Li  the  days  of  your  children  and  grandchildren."  He 
rotums  and  tells  Gwendyd ;  and  tlie  stem  woman  answers  un- 
dauntid,  that  the  doom  does  not  signify  to  them,  for  they  shall 
hotli  be  dead  before  that  day  shall  arrive. 

They  are  married,  and  somehow  come  into  possession  of  Llys 
(Palace)  Helig,  its  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards;  but  the 
prophecy  is  known  to  hang  over  them,  that  God  will  bring  down 
judgment  because  of  the  atrocious  deed  they  have  done,  and  that 
**when  water  and  small  fish  3.w  foimd  in  the  cellars  of  Llya 
Helig,  tlioir  time  will  have  come."'  Years  pass  on,  and  a  great 
feast  is  at  length  given  by  Bleddyn  and  Gwendyd  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  iu  honour  of  their  prosperity,  and  as 
a  kind  of  bmvado  to  the  doom.  Suddenly  the  sea  rushes  iu, 
everybody  is  drowned,  *'  the  whole  district  was  overwhelmed,  as 
it  continues  until  this  day."  The  "juggling  fiend  that  keep*  the 
word  iif  promise  withour  ear.and  breaks  it  to  our  hope"  liad  spoken. 

Tlie  feeling  by  which  every  uncommon  accident  of  nature  is 
iX'ferred.  either  to  a  retribution  for  the  crimes  of  man  or  the 
immediate  action  of  some  ilivjuity  or  hero,  is  as  coinmuu  iu  WeLsli 
legend  ait  it  is  among  all  early  races.  In  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Breehe  de  Roland  was  the  cut  made  through  the  Itlghost  lauges 
of  the  moimtains  uitu  Spain  by  the  sword  uf  the  great  Christian 
champion  against  the  Moors  ;  and  Uie  footprint  of  his  horse  as  be 
spnuig  is  shown  below  in  the  rock.  Near  Mold  the  same  sort  of 
mark  is  shown  as  the  "stone  of  the  horse's  luiufof  Arthur.*'  On 
the  St,  GotlianI,  a  inigbty  rock  near  the  Pont  du  Piable  was 
dropped  by  the  angry  devil,  l-o  criwh  the  daring  man  who  out- 
witted bim  in  the  building  of  tho  bridge.  In  Guernsey  a  tall, 
solitary  stone,  siu-munded  by  a  number  of  small  ones,  is  tlie  rostilt 
of  the  games  of  the  "petites  dames,"  (the  fairiefi).  TIio  centre  one 
was  "  piquee,"  as  a  mark  for  their  miflsileH ;  the  little  ones  had 
been  broiight  in  their  "  d6\'ant«S8"  (aprons),  to  fling  at  the  chief 
stone;  and  the  number  allowed  how  much  good  play  there  had 
been.  In  Wales  tho  demigod  Arthur  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  tmconmion  phenomena  to  bo  seeii  in  tlie  mountains.  He  too 
has  '*  played  at  quoJU"  near  Harlech,  and  again  in  Pembroke- 
shire ;  his  •'  table"  is  the  great  flat-topped  rock  in  Redwharf  Bay 
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in  AngltiBoy.  Uia  stone  is  iu  Glamorgau,  hia  "chair"  ib  in  Brock- 
nookshiref  and,  finally,  •'ArtUurs  harp"  (the  consfccUation  Lym) 
perpetuates  his  name  in  heaven.' 

As  in  othor  mj^hologies,  some  stiunge  mode-  of  birth  is  devised 
for  every  hero,  which  it  is  conceived  will  connect  tho  merelj- 
human  with  the  unBoon  world ;  there  is  no  barrier  botwcan  fi^ds 
and  men— all  are  inextrioably  mixed  together.  Arthur's  birtii. 
thrown  ashore  on  the  ninth  wave  of  the  »oa,  we  have  g^own 
familiar  with  of  late  in  his  new  history.  Taliessin,  "radiant  brow," 
hit)  poet  laureate  (I)  is  given  a  semi-diviiie  origin  from  Ceridwen^  a 
sort  of  carth-godde*«  or  magieiau — "the  gi-eat  mother." 

The  account  of  Merlin  is  extremely  circumstantial.  "  He  was 
bom  of  an  Incubus,''  says  Gii-aldua  Cambreusis,  thei-efore  he  was 
two  removes  from  a  devil ;  "lie  lived  iu  the  days  of  Vortigem, 
and  was  coutemporaiy  both  with  Arthur  aud  Tahc£8in."  *'  He  was 
bom  at  Carmarthen,  which  siguiiles "  (au  etymology  is  never 
wanting  in  such  cases)  "  the  city  of  j^Xerlin.  At  his  birth  he  wdj^ 
covered  with  black  hair,  and  began  to  speak  iiumediatcly,  ex- 
postulating with  his  nurse  as  to  something  of  which  he  disap- 
proved "  (intolerable  baby)  1  He  was  the  trusted  friend  of  Arthur, 
an  enemy  of  maUgnant  sorccrera,  tlius  he  had  overcome  Owen 
LAWgoch  "with  tho  rod  hand,"  and  his  troops,  who  lie  to  this  day 
onchantcd  in  hia  cave.  Uis  piophecios  wure  regarded  for  centuries 
with,  the  utmost  re8pcct>  and  fill  many  uniute11igibl(«  pages  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  At  length,  by  the  use  agaiiiflt  him  of 
his  owu  most  dreaded  BpcU,  won  from  him«  us  ts  so  wt^ll  known, 
by  a  treacherous  witch  of  a  woman,  lie  was  Bhut  up  in  a  rocky 
jpave  at  Dynovor.  It  was  in  the  summer  season,  at  the  time  of 
^Iwtterfliee,  and  if  you  dig  you  may  still  fioJ  them  there  fipell- 
boundandtuiued  into  atone  (tbu  trilobites; — which  is  very  hard  on 
the  butterfliee,  "who  had  dearly  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Magic  and  sorcery,  fieuda,  euchantecs,  witchea,  c1iarmers,al>ound 
in  the  old  stones.  The  descendautn  of  the  mighty  magicittno"who 
drew  down  the  moou  with  tiiPir  mchantments"  are  still  to  be 
found  among  Welsh  outlying  districts  in  the  shape  of  wise  men 
and  wise  women.  If  a  cow  lose«  its  calf  or  the  horses  founder, 
if  the  sheep  are  lost,  or  any  one  is  sick  of  a  disease  beyond  tlie 
art  of  the  place,  it  is  because  the  owner's  *'  name  has  been  cureed." 
This  is  done  by  throwing  a  piu  into  certain  wells  of  power,  with 
the  proper  iU-wislies  uttered  over  it  in  due  form ;  the  spell  then 
clings  to  the  victim,  and  be  and  liis  goods  alike  waste  a^vay. 
It  is  another  form  of  the  incantatious  over  waxen  images,  wliich 
were  set  before  the  fire  to  mel^  or  stuok  fiill  of  pins,  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

•Cfcrr*^  ciraa  march  Arthur,  Cootar  Artbor,  Cadtrir  Arthur,  Bwrdd  Artbnr,  Sl*«« 
Arlbv,  Taija  Arthur. 
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The  Bpell  may,  however,  bo  revoreed  if  the  pin  is  fished  out 
again  with  tho  npcessary  ceremoniea,  and  by  the  right  person, 
hut  thi*  eoai*  monei/.     Tho  belief"  leads  to  its  own  acGOmpHHhment. 

A  labouring  man  at  B -,  hearing  that  ho  had  been  cursed,  took 

to  Ilia  bed,  paralyzed  with  fright ;  he  declared  that  he  bad  lost  all 
power  in  hiR  amis  and  legs,  hia  wife  and  children  wei-e  Hlar^nng.  and 
he  himself  on  tho  high  road  to  death ;  when  hie  maater's  siater  came 
to  Bcp  hira,  ordered  him  to  get  np  directly,  and  eomo  to  work  in 
garden  of  the  "  great  house."  The  counter  influenco  was  atrongeet ; 
he  took  heart,  began  to  work  aa  ho  was  told,  and  all  went  on  well 
with  bim.     But  he  had  hiinaelf  imcunied  all  the  same ! 

An  old  clcrg}-man  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  made  a 
profeflHion  of  exorcisra.  He  was  once  aaked  bow  ho  could  lend 
himself  to  such  superstition  among  his  £ook,  and  replied  that 
ho  could  not  alter  their  belief  which  made  them  miserable,  and 
that  all  he  did  woa  to  give  thom  comfort  and  assistance.  He 
then  gave  an  account  of  what  had  once  happened  to  himself.  A 
farmer's  wife  came  to  tell  hira  that  th(!y  were  half  mined,  every 
thing  about  their  place  went  wrong  without  any  cauw?,  tlieir 
fcttooa  were  broken,  their  befl;Bt8  were  lamed  or  destroyed,  their 
poidlry  died,  while  Mithin  the  house  the  china  came  to  grief,  the 
Unen  waa  burnt ;  she  knew  tliey  wem  cursed,  and  entreated  him 
to  come  and  undo  the  spell.  He  went  up  to  the  farmhouse,  wbioH 
was  on  a  lonely  mountain,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone  ia  the 
kitchen.  Suddenly  the  poor  woman  rushed  in  to  sny  that  whilo 
she  was  prepaiing  tea  three  tea-cups  ha^  been  mysteriously 
broken,  and  the  servant-girl  had  appeared  with  a  goose  hanging 
to  her  apron.  He  sat  considering  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
then  desired  the  girl  might  bo  sent  iti  to  him.     lie  looked  at  her 

temly,  and  said,  "  Yon  know  something  about  this."  She  denied 
it  vehemently :  "  You  want  to  '  break '  my  character."  •'  You  had 
better  confess,''  ho  said,  solemnly ;  whereupon  she  became  sttD 
more  violent.  At  last  he  drew  out  his  pocket-book  and  began  to 
write,  "  If  you  don't  tell  me  the  truth  directly  I  will  make  a  pair 
of  horns  to  grow  out  of  your  heaj."  She  theii  fell  on  her  kneea, 
entreating  for  nieri.'y.  and  confessed  that  a  neighbour,  niixioua  to 
get  the  farm,  liad  bribed  her  to  do  all  the  miHcliief  possible  in  order 
to  induce  the  owners  to  believe  themselves  bewitched  and  to  leave 
the  place.  The  clorgj'man  made  her  promise  tliat  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  ever  happen  again ;  if  it  did,  hy  said,  he  would  make 
the  horns  grow  instantly.  He  then  went  out  and  told  the  farmer 
he  had  nncursed  the  place,  and  all  went  on  riglitly  ■from  that 
time ;  but  ho  had  never  revealed  the  reason  until  tliat  moment. 
In  another  case  a  rlergyman.  celebrated  for  exorcisms,  was  sent 

or  to  a  house  haunted  by  the  de\'il  close  to  the  Beanshore.    Do 
went  and  spenl  three  nights  there  alone,  after  which  he  announced 
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that  lie  bad  done  the  deed.  "  but  that  the«  dcWl  was  the  liardcst  lio 
had  ever  liod  to  deal  witli."  He  never  would  reveal  what  took 
place.  It  was  probably  some  smug^gling  traiiBautioti.  He  died 
rioh,  aa  he  waa  well  paid  for  such  operations. 

There  is  a  Btrange  Buperstition  coQcerniiig  the  *'  aiu-eater," 
which  remains  in  eome  secluded  places,  perhaps  tlie  echo  of  the 
idea  of  substitution  for  sin  in  the  .lewish  scapegoat.  He  preseiita 
himself,  pTofessionally.  at  the  moment  of  death,  pnts  a  plate  con- 
taining bread  and  salt  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  mutters  nn 
incantation,  and  proceeds  to  cat  the  bread,  thereby  "eating  up 
the  sins  of  the  dead,"  and  especially  preventing  him,  or  her, 
from  "walldng"  after  death.  The  man  who  exercises  this  tre- 
mendous power  is  a  sort  of  pariah,  detested  in  the  ueiglibourhood, 
and  does  his  work  for  half-a-crown,  and  sometimes  even  goes  as 
low  as  sixpence  in  his  demands. 

Another  instance  of  the  oxtraordiuarj-  power  which,  it  is  sup- 
jK*ed,  can  be  exerted  by  I'ery  oi-di  nary  individuals,  is  accomplished 
\y  throwing  oneself  ou  one's  knees  and  repeating  the  Curnag 
Tiialni>),  when  the  dreadful  wishes  of  David  for  his  enemies  are 
made  to  cluig  to  the  person  thus  pmyed  against.  "  The  devil  caa 
4juote  Scripture  "  indeed.  This  I'ngau  and  devilish  use  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  change  of  name,  not  of  nature,  which  has  takeu 
place  in  many  au  ancient  local  deity,  may  still  be  met  with  in 
Brittany,  where  ihero  was  a  Celtic  goddess  of  Hate,  now  trau&> 
mogiiiied  into  "Notre  Dame  do  la  llaine."  If  three  A  wn  arc  uttered 
at  nightfall  ia  her  cliapi!!  near  Trttguior,  winged  witli  the  proper 
directions  against  the  hated  person,  *'  death  happens  irrevocably 
within  the  year  to  him  oi-  her." 

Many  of  the  Widsh  legends  have  travelled  from  the  far  East, 
and  arc  part  of  the  inlioritanco  which  we  of  the  Aryan  race  have 
io  common  with  our  Indian  anvieators.  Ileddgc-lert  has  no  pre- 
scriptive right  to  the  story  of  tho  faithful  hound  and  liis  i>as- 
Nonate  master.  In  the  earliest  edition,  it  ia  a  poisonous  snake 
which  haa  entered  tho  cradle  of  the  cluefs  child,  ond  a  tame 
mongoose  (the  "hereditary  enemy  of  the  serpent")  which  kills 
the  invader,  and  is  slaughtered  by  tho  violent  father  when  he 
finds  his  luibe  lying  in  a  heap  of  discomposed  ahawls,  before  he 
discoverB  his  mistake. 

The  end  of  tho  story  of  the  birth  of  Taliessin  might  have  come 
Bkmi|;ht  from  the  "Arabian  Nights."  Ceridwcn,  his  "gi-eat  mother," 
dedres  **t]ie  good  gifts  of  inspiration,  knowledge,  and  immor- 
tality," for  her  coming  bnbo.  These  were  to  be  obtained  by 
boiling  herbs  in  a  caldron  for  a  year  and  a  day,  till  the  *'  three 
bleeaed  drops  of  the  water  of  the  endowment  of  the  spirit "  "  are 
nlowly  distilled  out  of  it,"  by  which  knowledge  of  futurity  is  also 
obtained.    While  the  goddess  (or  magician,  whichever  she  be) 
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is  coUectiug  tlio  uec«e«ary  iiigredienta — "berries  tlie  foam  of  the 
sea»  purifyiug  or«»e«,  wort,"  *•  cbeerfij,  placid  vervain,  which  hiw 
beeu  borne  aloft  and  kopt  apart  from  tho  moon,''  the  caldron  is 
wai-mod  by  tbc  breath  of  uiao  damsels.  Shu  then  etatione  Gwrion 
tho  Utile,  of  Llanf&ir.  iii  thu  city  of  the  IVmat  in  Powis,  tho  land 
of  rest,  to  watch  tbo  boiling,  and  a  blind  man.  Morfda,  the 
raven  of  the  sea  (cormomut),  to  keoji  up  tho  firo.  But  one  day 
wlule  she  id  absent  fetclung  her  horbe,  the  oaldrou  suddenly 
boilB  over,  aH  in  the  maiuier  of  caldrons,  and  the  three  prccioiui 
dropB  aliglit  on  the  finger  of  Gwlnu  and  burn  it;  he  puts  it  up  to 
I'ift  mouth  and  immediately  his  eyes  are  opened.  Ah  the  firnt-fruit» 
iif  hiH  luinwledge  he  sees  the  impending  wrath  of  Ceridwco  (it 
ueeded  little  inepimtion  to  giioRB  at  this,  when  the  trouble  of  a  year 
was  thus  wasted},  sliu  seized  an  oar  and  struck  the  blind  Morda 
on  the  head.  "  I  am  innocent  1"  cried  he.  She  then  threw  her- 
self upon  Clwion,  who  transformed  himself  into  a  hare;  alie  beuamo 
a  greyhound  bitch,  which  chased  him  towards  n  river.  He  leapt 
in  and  became  a  fiiKh^  she  turned  into  a  she-otter  and  paisucd  him. 
He  became  a  bird,  and  thu  goddess  made  herself  a  sparrow-hawk. 
Shuddering  ^vith  dread,  he  perceived  a  heap  of  clean  wheat  upon 
a  floor,  and  dropped  as  a  gjajn  into  the  midst,  she  scratched  him 
out  and  swallowed  him.  lie  became  a  babe  (Taliesein)  which 
immediately  began  to  sing,  &c.,  &.c.  All  this  is  curioiuly  like  the 
trausmigrations  ia  the  story  of  the  second  royal  Calender  in  th^ 
"Arabian  Nights."  in  "the  ancient  charact^-rs  of  those  they  call 
Cleopatra."  A  trial  of  strength  takes  place  between  a  Ginn  and  a 
princess  who  is  a  magician.  He  becomes  a  frightful  lion,  tho 
princess  a  sliarp  sword ;  they  i>asa  through  the  successivo  stages 
■  of  liBh,  birds,  catif,  wolves,  till  at  last  '"  the  Oiim  turned  into  a  womi 
and  hid  in  a  pomegranate,  which  i-olled  over  and  broke;  tho 
princess  into  a  cock,  which  picked  out  all  tho  seeds  but  one."  Ac, 
&.Q, — the  princess  ends  by  becoming  a  fire,  when  the  Oiun  is 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  asties;  the  poor  lady  is,  however,  so  much 
injured  that  she  dies — a  far  more  tragical  cmhng  tlian  that  of 
'TaUeesIn,  tho  babe,  who  grows  up  and  flourishes, — and  always'] 
goee  on  singing  through  life  1 

One  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  "The  Battle  of  the  Trees," 
beg^H  with  a  long  string  of  the  Btattrs  through  which  ho  has 
passed.  Over  this  many  a  bitter  hattin  has  been  fought ;  the  okler 
school  of  critics  declaring  it  a  specimen  of  the  belief  in  tho  trans- 
migration of  Ronls,  the  TueteinpfiychoKis  of  the  old  laith ;  tho  ■ 
neologiste  declaring  it  to  be  nothing  bnt  a  "romance  talo"  of 
magic,  like  many  m  Uie  "Mabinogion  :" — 

"  I  hftvo  bocD  in  tDAiiT  »hap«« 
Bstct*  1  nwclwd  a  fono  MC|i»aUI : 
1  tuTo  boon  t  twrrow  blade  cf  ■  mord, 
I  lUTO  Wen  a  dmp  la  the  itir, 
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I  hsvs  bwa  »  dilnlng  aUtr, 

I  b«TB  bMD  a  word  in  «  book, 

1  havtt  be«a  r  Ixtok  in  th<f  )<i:^iiiiiiiig : 

1  liBve  b»im  a  UrM  in  a  lantvrp 

I  bikTe  be«n  «  bridpi  lor  pAmii)([  avw 

ThTeewon  riTcn ; 

I  lute  joDmeyvd  aji  olu  eag1», 

I  IWT«  pasMd  U  »  bout  OD  llie  H>«, 

I  tiATD  b«u  ft  ehitif  loading  tho  balUt, 

I  lukve  Imun  a  Btiialit  lu  6|iiit, 

I  ItaTo  b«on  Uio  utrisg  of  a  lurpi 

EDchantMl  for  a  year, 

In  Iho  (oun  of  wnEnr ; 

I  tutTS  boon  R  iTutd  la  tbe  Itiv, 

I  li&TO  l>c«a  ■  u«o  in  tha  woodlaad : 

TluTA  i«  sotblng  te  wbioh  1  baro  sot  boon." 

would  soom  as  if  hero  there  were  sometlimgf  more  than  the 
mere  triuks  of  cliange  of  the  ordinary  sorcerer  of  tlio  Weleli 
legends.  *'  Dlusiou,  "  however — to  make  a  thing  seem  that  whicli 
it  is  not — ia  one  of  the  stock  de^vices  iii  the  *'  tales."  One  of  the 
prettiest  iuetances  occurs  in  the  story  of  Branweu,  "the  white- 
bosomed,"  lunrried  to  a  cruel  king  of  Ireland,  whose  brother  goes 
over  with  an  uraiy  to  revenge  her  ill-treatment,  and  is  defeated  and 
fitruck  by  n  poi»oucd  arrow.  He  destres  his  seven  eompnnioKB — 
tlio  only  ones  loft — to  cnt  off  liis  head  and  carry  it  to  the  TiVhite 
Moiuit  in  London,  and  bnry  it  \vith  tho  face  towards  France, 
As  long  OB  the  head  waa  there,  England  was  Kafo  from  iuvaFiou ; 
but  Arthur  dng  it  up,  "not  choosing  to  hold  the  iftlandfi  of  the 
mighty  by  anything  but  his  own  valour  agaiimt  an  enemy,  and 
England  has  been  in  tlangor  ever  since."  (If  Bran's  head  conld 
only  be  fonnd  again,  what  miflionsofmoneySIr.  Disraeli  might  save 
in  onr  defence!)  As  the  seven  go  along  on  their  ernind  they  are 
exposed  tu  divem  temptations,  and  at  Harlech  they  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  birds  of  Rhianon,  the  tlaughter-in-law  oF  King  Lear,  which 
sang  BO  sweetly  that  all  appreciation  of  time  vanislieil  under  tht-ir 
spell,  and,  forgetting  their  mifsion,  they  abode  there  seven  years. 

This  is  but  another  version  of  the  idea  that  timeisnotapopitive 
qnantitj-.  ns  in  the  legend  of  the  young  Inonk  who  is  tronhlrrd  by 
doubts  whether  he  shall  not  weary  of  the  saintly  occnpatinus  of 
heaven.  He  wanders  careworn  at  the  thought  into  a  thick  wood, 
Dcor  the  convent,  where  he  hears  a  bird  sing  so  enchantingly  that 
he  IB  beg^iiled  into  listening,  till  he  believes  it  to  be  late  in  the 
evening.  He  returns  hurriedly  to  tho  monastery  to  find  every  one 
3ead  whom  he  has  ever  known,  and.  in  the  sudden  ap?  which  falls 
upon  him,  he  dies,  "fearing  that  eternity  itself  will  not  be  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  heaven."  One  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  very  poetic  truth  that  time  cannot  be  meagre*!  by  any 
material  calculation  of  its  din-ation,  hut  by  onr  thoughts  and 
feelings — that  in  periods  of  verj*  intense  enjoyment  and  boitow,  or 
oven  of  deep  thought,  we  are  nnconscione  of  its  lapse,  ongroased 
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uB  we  are  by  the  streugth  of  our  own  internal  emotions  and  quite 
oblivious  of  the  outer  world. 

One  great  dmwback  to  any  enjoyment  of  Welsh  poetry  and 
legend  for  outsiders  iias  been  the  extraordinary  badness  of  most 
of  the  translations,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  which  are  generally 
bombastic,  heavy,  and  pointless  to  the  last  degree.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  the  translator,  hardly  understanding  Englidi  or 
Welsh,  as  it  happens,  has  picked  out  the  first  meaning  given  in  his 
dictionary — as  Chateaubriand  is  supposed  to  have  translated  Milton 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  learmug  the  tongue  in  which  his 
author  wrote.  When  the  poem  consists  in  parallelisms,  like  those 
of  the  Psalms, — the  repetition  of  the  thought  in  different  words,  or 
of  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense, — the  point  is  often  entirely 
lost.  As,  for  instance,  there  is  a  sanitary  triad  which  says : — 
"  There  are  three  medicines  of  the  medicine  men  of  Myddvai, 
water,  honey,  and  hard  work."  Tliis  loses  much  of  its  savour 
when  turned  into,  "  The  three  remedies  of  the  physicians,"  &C.,  &c. 

The  Bardic  Triads  (whether  these  are  ancient  or  modem)  are 
certainly  not  given  any  fair  chance,  when  a  curious  variety  of 
purgatory  through  which  the  purification  of  man  takes  place,  is 
worded  as  "  The  soul  perambulates  the  gradations." 

In  the  Damhegion  or  Fables  the  squirrels  and  crows  converse 
together  in  the  most  Johnsonian  English,  and  "all  the  little  fishes 
talk  like  big  whales,"  as  Boswell  once  declared  woiJd  be  the  case 
if  the  great  doctor  consented  to  write  a  fable. 

The  alliterations,  the  peculiarities  of  metre,  on  a  difficult  and 
complex  system,  the  "  peculiar  kind  of  rhythm,"  cannot,  of  course, 
be  given  in  a  translation,  but  why  should  not  the  names  be  spelt 
in  English  as  well  as  the  text?  Guinevere,  Winifred,  and  Gwendolia 
are  accepted  as  beautiful  names,  but  Gwenliywyfar  is  fearful  to 
look  upon,  and  who  could  be  pathetic  over  the  woes  of  a  heroine 
G  wynyfyrydd  or  Gwjnirddydd  ?  or  glow  over  the  great  deeds  of  a 
hero  Gwrtheyn  ?  The  page  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  spelling 
lesson  upon  impossible  combinations  of  consonants. 

But  the  chief  drawback  to  the  study  of  Welsh  legend  has  been 
that,  as  a  German  author  obsei-ves,  "  most  old  Cambrian  writers 
have  been  utterly  destitute  of  all  capacity  for  historical  criticism." 
In  the  pre-acicntific  ages  of  literature  they  went  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  decent  self-gloi-rfication  in  which  all  nations  thought  it 
patriotic  to  indulge.  *'  Welsh  was  the  language  in  which  Adam 
made  love  to  Eve  "  (tliis  however,  is  the  belief  of  the  Servians 
concerning  their  own  tongue).  "  If  two  children  were  shut  up  so 
that  they  never  heard  any  language  spoken  whatever,  they  would 
be  found  to  speak  Welsh."  Their  early  histories  are  not  satisfied 
with  Brut,  who  confronts  us  in  all  our  early  English  accounts,  but 
go  back  to  Annun  of  Troy,  *'  a  second  son,"  "  a  hero,"  who  "  was 
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the  first  king  of  Cambria;"  '•  his  identity  with  Eneaa  canaot  be 

doiibteil ;"  he  colonized  "the  land  of  honey,"  ''the  Innd  of  groon 
hille,'  this  "  fair  land."  Tewged  the  linrk,  suceeeded  to  tho  king^ 
dom,  ninth  from  Annun,  and  "  sti-angcrs  came  from  Troy  in  faia 
time.'*  Sixty-two  kirgB  ai-o  mentioned  before  Morgan,  nephew  of 
the  cousin  of  Arthur — "  rejecting  all  fiibuloiis  aoconnts,"  "  the 
alKrming  tcefirannictt  concerning  this  diBtinguishcd  character," 
8aj*B  the  chronicler  of  his  ovm  labours. 

Keauis  of  papcrare  wasted  upon  pittviug  that  "the  Hji»erbora3anB, 
mentioned  by  Hecatreus,  wero  the  same  as  the  Qymri."  that  when 
their  priest  Abaris  ia  said  to  havo  carried  an  arrow  round  the 
world  fasting,  and  presented  it  to  Pythagoras,  "  this  referred^ 
m^'stically,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Druids  conceruijig  the  circle 
of  Abrcd  and  a  future  state."  Also  that  '•  Pythagoras  probably 
received  the  doctrine  of  raetempej'chosia  from  the  Druids."  Al- 
though the  Welsh  pedigree  ia  pi-obably  fabulous  which  mentions 
casually  some  time  after  its  opening,  that  "  about  this  time  the 
creation  of  the  world  took  place,"  yet  Noah  was  only  one  of  the 
long  hne  of  ancestry  which  headed  the  trees  of  families,  with  any 
respect  for  them»elv*'s  or  tlieir  dc-»sceiit,  whilo  Arthur,  Vortigern. 
and  Madcc  were  showered  in  ad  libitum. 

Eveiy  poom  has  a  fabulous  antiquity  assigned  to  it,  and  the 
moi«t  mythical  personages  are  credited  with  dates  and  histories?, 
88  elab«.»nitely  as  the  dissenting  ministers  whnHe  biogRipUiy*i 
generally  stand  in  i;loBe  juxtapositiou  with  tbem  in  most  dic- 
tiouarieH  of  "eminent  WelBJunen" — which  pass  indiHcrimiuately 
from  one  class  of  ivortbieH  to  the  other,  with  ii  calm  conviction 
that  all  the  lives  are  e(|uully  credil'le  and  equally  authentic,  wluuh 
□lakeH  one's  hair  stand  on  eud. 

If  ail  account  «;f  music  is  to  be  written,  ii  begins — **  British 
history  mentions  one  Blcgj,*Avrith,  a  king  of  Britain,  about  199 
years  before  Clmst"  (let  us.  above  nil  tbingH,  hv.  correct  on  tlilit 
imporlnnt  point  of  a.  year),  '■  who  was  a  great  master  nf  iufttru- 
mental  music,  and  on  that  account  -was  called  the  god  of 
harmony.'* 

Wlien  the  question  is  "  Who  invented  letters  ?"  we  find  that 

"they  carao  from  Kinigan  tho  Oiant,  fifth  from  Noah  the  aged, 

phn began  with  the  three  holy  lettiTs,  U  G  D."    ''Tfiesc  firn1  arrived 

a  shaft  of  light  from  heaven.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Prydain, 
alHiiit  one  thousand  before  Clirist." 

Eveu  the  doctors'  proscriptions  and  the  dniggists'  fitiiflT  nuiKt. 
spring  from  fairyland.  There  is  a  prettj-  intriidiictiou  to  a  treiitise, 
which  coutnins  all  the  scionfo  of  healing  from  the  days  of  Howel 
the  Cr*)od  and  the  sixth  ccnturj*.  It  showH  Imw  the  lore  was 
j>b*ainod  fi-om  a  mermaid,  and  was  tmuemittx-d  through  her  de- 

mdants,  tho  family  ofRhivallon.    "These  continiiwl  to  be  tho 
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greatest  phjsicianB  in  Wales  until  they  died  out  in  the  aevcnteenth 
century." 

It  tells  how  the  widow  of  a  farmer  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
wars  of  independence  had  an  only  son  who  used  to  take  her 
cattle  to  the  Black  Mountain,  near  the  lake  of  Llyn  j  van  Yach, 
in  GaermarthenBliire.  One  day  he  saw  there  a  beautiful  maiden 
combing  her  hair,  as  she  sat  on  the  water,  and  looking  into  it 
as  a  mirror.  He  held  out  the  bit  of  barley-bread  and  cheese  in  hie 
hand  (a  very  unromantic  bait  I)  She  shook  her  head  and  said* 
"  Hard  baked  is  thy  bread,  'tis  not  so  easy  to  catch  me."  She  was 
£axrer  even  than  the  maidens  of  Myddvai,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

"  There  is  white  snow 
On  the  mountain  brow, 
And  greenwood  oo  the  Verd&i ; 
Young  birch  bo  good, 
In  Cum  Bran  wood, 
And  lorely  girla  at  ilyddTai" 

The  next  day  he  goes  witli  unbaked  dough  ia  his  hand,  which 
tender  gift  he  offers  to  the  lady  with  his  heart  and  vows  of  eternal 
love.  Again  she  refuses  liim,  saying,  "  Unbaked  is  thy  bread,  I 
will  not  have  thee."  (If  this  is  intended  as  a  lesson  on  bad  house- 
wifery, and  that  the  mermaid  would  not  come  to  a  house  where 
the  bread  waa  so  bad,  we  must  all  agree  with  her.)  The  next 
day  the  young  man  returns  with  bread  baked  neither  too  much 
nor  too  httle  ;  the  lady  appears,  and  consents  to  become  his  wife, 
but  she  tells  him  if  ever  ho  gives  her  three  causeless  blows  she 
must  leave  him.  She  then  suddenly  disappears  and  returns  with 
a  twin  sister  exactly  Hke  heraelf,  and  a  very  respectable  venerable 
father,  who  bids  him  choose  between  his  daughters.  He  is  sorely- 
puzzled,  but  having  noticed  his  fair  one's  sandal,  guesses  right 
and  avoids  th6  snare.  Her  father  then  gives  her  as  many  sheep, 
cattle,  goats,  and  horses  as  she  can  count  without  drawing  breatii. 
She  cunningly  counts  only  up  to  five,  and  repeats  it  again  and 
again,  which  could  be  done  faster,  and  gets  her  a  larger  number. 
Each  set  of  animals  comes  out  of  the  lake  when  called  for  and 
follows  the  couple  home. 

They  hve  together  for  many  years,  and  have  three  sons.  One 
day  she  is  asked  to  a  christening  and  is  unwilling  to  go  ;  he  sends 
her  for  a  horse  on  which  to  ride,  and  slaps  her  ■with  a  glove  when 
she  refuses.    She  reminds  him  that  this  was  the  first  causeless  blow. 

The  next  blow  he  gave  takes  place  at  a  wedding,  when  she 
suddenly  bursts  into  tears ;  her  husband  taps  her  on  the  shoulder, 
and  she  repUes,  "  I  weep  because  people  when  they  marry  are 
entering  on  trouble,  and  so  should  you,  for  you  have  smitten  me 
twice."  The  third  time  is  at  a  funeral  where  she  bursts  out 
laughing;  again  lie  touches  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  she  saya, 
"  I  laugh  because  when  men  die  they  go  out  of  trouble,"  adding 
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that  she  has  no  choioe  now  but  to  leave  liim.    And  she  goes  np 
towards  the-  Diountains,  calling  aloud  to  tbo 

**  Brindlnil  con,  whiU  epocklod,  apottnl  cdk,  bold  freckled, 
Tli«  four  fielU,  «warl  irmtllvil, 
Ttwi  old  wh!t«-fiioi>(l,  and  tho  ^nj  gcing«ti, 
Vilh  llu)  Hliil«>  bull  fixxo  tbtt  coort  al  tbo  king; 
Ao<I  tbo  liltlii  bU^k  cnlf,  thongb  liaitt;  upon  tlio  lioolc. 
Cons  thou  (J«u,  ijuitd  noil  hooio." 

They  came  at  her  call;  even  the  little  tlack  calf,  which  had 
been  killed  and  cut  up,  gathered  its  limbs  logetlier,  and  ivalked 
^ff  witli  the  rest.    Four  oxen  were  ploughing  in  a  field,  but  all 

ime  at  her  summons  in  song;  and  tlieu  the  whole  company 
followed  her  to  the  lake,  sLt  miles  off.  and  <li8appearcd  iu  the 

ratera,  leaving  the  mark  of  a  furrow,  which  the  plough  made  aa 
it  waa  drawn  iu  by  the  oxeu,  wliicb  may  be  eeen  at  tliia  day  as  a 
testimony.  Her  linsbaud  never  saw  her  again,  but  she  often 
Appeared  to  her  oldt^t  bon,  HlLivaLlun,  ttrlling  liini  it  was  hii) 
sioD  to  benefit  mankind  in  pain  and  misery,  and  promising 
tliat  he  and  his  family  should  become  the  greatest  medicine  mep 
iu  tlio  country.  Slie  not  only  gave  him  "  a  bag  of  presoriptions,' 
but  took  lum  to  the  Dingle  of  the  Doctor,  showed  him,  many 
Gxcelluiit  herbs  there,  and  taught  liiin  their  %irtuGB,  which  tho 
family  (wisely)  wrote  downi  for  Ibe  benefit  of  monldnd,  as  are 
given  in  the  book  : — 

"  TTip  it«y  old  man  in  tho  comor 
Hckrd  tbe  ittflnr  trom  hi*  fnthor, 
Whicli  Imi  iiail  luornt  (rum  bin  own  pnruot, 
And  ■dor  tbom  I  bave  rt'iuoiuberml," 

The  true  genesis  of  aU  tradition. 

,A  charm  or  two  eiida  the  work,  which,  if  they  belong  to  her 
lore,  would  tend  to  show  that  the  mermaid  was  as  good  a 
(Roman)  Christian  as  her  contemporaries : — 

For  lAe  Toothache,  a  Charm.  i 

St.  Mary  sat  on  a  stone,  the  stone  being  near  her  hermitage, 
when  tho  Holy  Ghost  came  to  her,  she  being  sad.  "  WTiy  art 
thon  sad,  mother  of  my  Ijord,  and  what  pain  tonuenteth  theet" 
"My  toeth  are  painful;  a  worm  called  megrim  has  pierced  them, 
and  I  have  chowt^d  and  swallowed  it/'  '*  I  adjure  thee,  daffin  o 
nrgrbina"  (probably  the  demon  of  toothache),  "by  the  Father, 
thts  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God  the 
mimificf-nt  Phymcian"  (who  is  therefore  evidently  a  difterent  per- 

>nag(:  from  "tiie  Fatlier"), "  that  thou  do  not  permit  any  disease, 
^dolour,  or  hurt,  to  affect  this  servant  of  God  here  present,  in  tooth, 
aye  head,  or  in  tho  whole  of  her  teeth  together.    So  be  it.   Amen." 

♦*To  induce  sleeps*  seems  to  have  been  an  easier  task  in  the 
mermaid's  days  than  it  is  at  present.  **  Take  a  goat's  hom,  and 
oarve  thereon  the  names  of  the  Seven  Slcopore,  making  a  knife's 

i(U  And  these  are  tbetr  names — AuaxcimcyB,  Malchus,  Mnnnaaus. 
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Denye,  Thon,  Serapion,  Constantynn.  When  the  names  are  out, 
lay  the  knife  under  the  sick  man's  head,  unknown  to  him,  and  ho 
will  sleep." 

The  antiquity  of  Welsh  poetry  and  legend  has  been,  no  doubt, 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  if  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  absurd 
speculations  coneeming  the  Druids,  attempts  to  evolve  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  Greece  out  of  rude  hints  concerning  Hu  and 
Ceridwen,  or  in  trying  to  prove  the  aflmity  between  Hebrew  and 
Welsh,  had  been  used  in  sifting  the  historical  evidence,  and  the 
allusions  contained  in  the  poems,  some  order  would  by  this  time 
have  been  worked  out  of  the  chaos  of  words.  These  have  been 
often  put  together,  says  Zeuss,  from  older  poems,  without  tmder- 
standing  them,  or  they  have  been  written  down  from  oral  recitar 
tion  without  connection  or  meaning.  It  has  already  been  seen 
what  hght  can  be  thrown  upon  them  by  Mr.  Nash,  though  in 
rather  a  mercUess  spirit  for  the  feeling  of  legendary  lore. 

Their  interest  is  often  great,  as  traces  of  extremely  early  man- 
ners and  customs  are  to  be  found  in  the  stories,  triads,  aud  the 
histories  of  saints.  Their  present  form  dates  from  MSS.  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  tcnturies,  but  many  of  the  materials  from 
which  these  have  been  compiled,  even  if  the  exact  words  have 
not  survived,  have  clearly  come  down  from  very  rude  ages.  In 
the  Mabiuogion  there  is  no  money  of  any  kind ;  and  though  there 
is  much  mention  of  gold,  its  value  is  always  given,  in  what  Sir 
Henry  Maine  tells  us  was  the  usual  coin  of  very  early  times— t.*^ 
cattle.  In  one  story,  Kiluch,  the  hero,  *'  rides  forth  on  a  steed, 
with  the  head  dappled  grey,  of  four  wintere  old,  aud  upon  him 
was  a  four-cornered  cloth  of  pui-ple,  and  an  apple  of  gold  at  each 
comer,  and  every  one  of  the  value  of  100  Hue ;  and  there  was 
precious  gold  of  the  value  of  300  kine  upon  (Kiluch's)  shoes  aud 
his  stimips,  from  his  knee  to  the  tip  of  his  toe." 

The  ransom  for  a  man's  life  varies  exceedingly ;  sometimes  it 
is  as  low  as  "  three  very  good  oxen."  Evidently  life  was  cheap 
in  those  days,  for  a  honi  mounted  with  gold  is  meutioued  in  the 
Liber  Landavensis  as  of  the  value  of  sixteen  eowa ;  a  sword 
whose  value  was  twelve  co"\vs ;  a  hawk  worth  six  cows.  Many 
ornaments  and  arms  therefore  stood  higher  in  the  estimate  of 
society.  One  of  the  most  curious  uses  of  gold,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  money,  is  when*  "the  penalty  for  insulting  the  king 
of  Aberffraw  "  is  given  as  "  a  plate  of  the  thickness  of  a  plough- 
man's nail  who  has  been  seven  years  in  employment."  And 
"  King  Brochwael "  having  quarrelled  Avith  a  Bishop  of  Llandafl^ 
there  is  "  adjudged  to  him  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  face  in 
pure  gold  "  as  a  fine — the  thickness  here  is  not  mentioned,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bishop's  face  was  not  a  long  and  wide  one  I 
*  Liber  LandkTenBis.    EingB  wore  ks  plentiful  u  b'aokberricB  in  Glamorgan. 
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Payment  in  kiiul  is  common  for  all  kiiKlii  of  service.    "The 

thri-u  tUicgs  lawful  for  a  bard  tu  6.\act,  iu  bis  circuit  of  min- 

iStrelsy,  are    gruin,  milk,  and  honey."      Meat  v&  uut  mentioned. 

Houey  i«  a  moat  important  item  in  tlie  food  ofhigli  and  Ivw,  while 

made  into  mead,  it  was  the  substitute  fur  Imtb  wiue  and  beer. 

There  appears  U>  be  Uttle  duubt  tliat  the  earlier  poemia  -were 
with  never  committed  to  writing;,  but  transmitted  from  bard  to  bard, 
variations  celebrating  Uie  deeds  of  diflV:reut  chiefs  buioru  whom 
they  wore  sung.    Probably  some  of  the  Pentiinont  meritinned  by 
fCffisar — tliat  it  was  not  lawful  to  commit  thiugs  sacred  to  writing, 
id  that  it  waa  not  well  to  "  have  men  neglect  the  axerciae  of  their 
icanory  by  trusting  to  letters" — was  not  uncommon  among  the 
'Ibardfi.  Their  song  was  move  vnliiah1e,and  was  more  their  own,  while 
it  continued  corifinod  to  the  minstrera  own  keeping.    Memory, 
among  those  who  cannot  read  or  write,  can  bo  cultivati;d,  as  we 
Imow,  to  an  extent  of  which  wo  degeiiorato  men,  who  keep  our 
lecoUections  in  our  note-hookB,  have  few  examples.     The  power 
found  in  a  high  degree  among  savage  tribes,  e.^..  Dr.  Moifat 
mentions  the  minute  aecnracy  with  which  tho  Bechnnnaa  relate 
long  scries  of  facts  and   obRcrvations.     Even  among  our  own 
servants,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  those  of  the  older  rtgtme, 
whoso  literary  powers  are  smnll,  remember  iirfinitely  bettor  than 
those  of   the   new  school,  who  are   far  more  what   is  called 
"educated" — a  wide  word,  which  ofton  covers  a  perfect  morass 
of  ignorance  and  pretension.     Long  poems,  like  the  "  Iliad"  and 
tiie  *'  Eddae,"  are  known  to   have  been  transmitted  with  the 
g;reateat  verbal   accuracy;    and   the  Welsh   stories,  poems,  and 
t-lardic  traditions  may  have  come  down  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from   very  far  old  times,  before  evpr  they  were  committed  to 
writing.    The  Triads  were  an  ingenious  invention,  they  thought, 
of  "  au  oral  record,  more  certain  tJian  writing  itself" — a  means  of 
preser^-iiig  the  historj-  and  biography,  the  scieuce.  and  morals  (such 
[as  tliey  were)  of  the  time.     Great  use  was  made  of  alliteration, 
id  of  divisions  Into  lines  in  particular  order,  and  of  sets  of  names, 
'as  helps  to  the  memory.   The  mystic  value  of  certain  numbers  was 
Btrong  among  them,  particularly  three,  seven,  and  forty — as  among 
tho  Jews,  where  Job's  three  daught<.-rs  and  seven  sous  aie  twice 
repeated  in  bis  life ;  the  stven  days  his  frieuds  mourned  with  him; 
the  '*  se^'en  pillara  with  which  Witidom  has  builded  her  house ;"  the 
seven  timcB  Jericho  was  surromided  ;  the  sevcu-hmnched  caudle- 
stick  ;  the  seventh  day,  month,  year,  and  8e\'eu   timt-s  seven  for 
tho  jubilee;  the  forty  years  iu  tho  wilderness,  of  Jonah's  warning 
to  Nineveh,  of  Solomon's  reigu.  of  Ezeldel's  penance — are  all  evi- 
dently typical  of  sfmo  perfect  number.    On  tho  some  principle, 
]irobably,  St.  David  v^  "  one  of  the  seven  distiiiguishcd  cousins  of 
tho  Island  of  Britain.'      Arthur  grants  a  i-efuge  fur  seven  years. 
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monlhfl.  Olid  days;  Cadoo  has  seven  fislies  sent  Lim  for  food 
miracuIoBsly  every  day.  Forty  is  a  favonrito  number  for  pay- 
ments in  kind  mado  to  the  Chnrch— ae,  for  instonoe,  forty  loaves 
of  bread,  and  forty  diahea  of  butter,  aro  a  common  quantity  in  the 
records  of  rcuts  paid  to  tho  bishops  of  Llondaff.  "  The  fee  of  a 
bard,  for  bis  vocal  song  at  a  festival,  was  forty  pcnco,  when  ho 
wan  a  disciple — twice  forty  for  a  master."'  And  here,  in  the  eighty 
pence,  we  have  tho  first  appearance  of  that  mystic  six-and-eight- 
pencc  irliieU  has  often  pnzaslcd,  and  moro  often  angered  us,  whcm  . 
Been  in  another  kind  of  fee. 

The  Triads,  containing  their  recorda  of  proverbial  sayings, 
the  qualiticfl  of  distingnished  persons,  odd  bits  of  history,  medical 
receipts,  and  momi  precepts,  aro  sometimes  both  cnnoua  and 
beantifDi.  The  age  of  the  bardic  triplets  is  doubted,  but  whon- 
evar  written  they  are  very  inlcrcirting.* 

"  The  throe  fears  of  a  wise  man  ai-e— the  fear  of  God,  the  fear  (rf  si% 

tlie  fear  of  too  great  riches." 
*'  Tbi>  tbive  fears  of  a  f'jolisb  man  are — tbe  fuar  of  mou,  the  few  of  the 

devil,  the  fear  of  poverty," 

"  The  three  powent  of  God  in  making'  the  world — will,  wsdom,  love.** 
*^  'rhi"ee  tbiuga  which  fJod  aumrd  lie — feeble,  unwise,  unmerciful." 
"Tb"ee  tbiiigs  required  by  God  of  man — faith,  obedience,  and  to  do 

joslice." 
"  Three  tliinjrB  without  which  there  can  be  neitht-r  God  nor  goodnesa— 

perfect  linowledg©,  perfect  will,  power."     [Theni'jdem  philosupber,  like  F. 

Newmitn,  puts,  -  will,  consciousness,  character,"  but  lein-ei*  out  goodneas.] 

The  "  Sayings"  often  show  a  great  sense  of  humour. 

*'  None  can  go  to  heaven  ou  a  feather  bed," 

has  plcntj-  of  monniiig  in  it. 

*'  JJo  one  is  a  hero  when  naked  among'  thistles."  

"  Hast  tbuu  beard  tbe  aayiug  of  the  toad  while  careaaing  its  baby  I  All 

the  world  loves  it-s  <^\vn  likeuess," 
**  Wliat  conies  from  afar  is  aliray*  finej  what  is  easily  got  is  des|nwd 

and  bnsf;." 

*  There  a»  aomo  tory  remarlcAblo  pn«iMifi«"  io  Um  collncUoit  rairnd  *<  BftrddiM,*'  RfH 
|)Oaecl  to  contaia  ttie  lore  uf  iLo  BwkIa;  evcu  !f,  »■  tli«  soaptlea  liolleve,  iboM  wm 
iHTVoUcI  at  tb?  oud  oi  tbc  dk'lilvoulh  century,  tboy  aro  b&rdly  I'.i^tt  curi-DUH. 

First  GQioM  lb*  AaconL  of  life,  itfUir  Uio  mhnnur  of  Mr  l}n.rwiQ,  from  tbo  "lowMt 
poAsiblo  fomi  iu  till!  nuU'.r,  uiouuLiuft  "P  thmu^h  nxcTy  dogrtM  ami  alin|iu  of  bod/  u)d 
life,  in  nnlor,  Aiirth,  nail  ulr,  to  tb«  Ht«l«  of  man,  )a  the  oirv-Io  of  Abrad,  where  hU 
coaditiua  wiu  Kriuvotu  duriaie  ibtnjcvof  BgM." 

Tbo  "  tfiacb^r  "  d«rlarc6  tbitt  h^  hm  "  Moovd  tbrou^ch  ovorr  fonn  carnblv  of  lifo  in 
water,  cartb.  iioit  Kir :  kuA  Iboro  happeava  iiiit«  uie  PTorj  (M>Tority,  liftrodiip,  ofU,  And 
siifTrJinK.     Au<l  but  little  um  tb*  gwdHAU  or  lieaveu  before  I  beoftue  kinui," 

"  TLiiMi  lu»t  anM  tbnt  it  wni  in  virtuo  of  God's  bvo  tboii  eaniGet  thrMigb  all  tliMc. 
tad  didst  Ece  iind  exi>r-rfi>nc<s  all  this.  Ham-  rbii  tlilft  tak«  |>lac<>  by  tbo  lore  of  Ood,  ftod 
bow  tnan;  higoA  of  Iho  v>ual  of  ]uvl-  ditnu^  thy  inigT»tiuD  iu  Abred?  '' 

Tbnn  foilowi  thin  nxplnnnlion  of  tbo  ori^iu  of  oril ;  *'  Uoavon  cannot  b*  abtftiooJ 
irlUraut  tootDit  und  kDo%isic  iiv«rytblsFr ;  bal  it  ia  not  poulble  to  >e«  aud  know  ovory- 
thing  ivitbout  suildrlBg  cTcrjbhiii{.  And  tbera  eon  W  d»  fnU  ud  portoot  lora  thAt 
doc»  not  prmiuce  thoeo  tlUBKn  irhieh  aro  neetttMtXj  to  toad  to  the  knowlud^^  thkt  cau«M 
bwivoD,  (or  lb*T«  em  bo  no  boATon  vrilbont."        .        , 

Thid  do«B  not  reiamblo  th*  ordiaw;  tono  of  Uun^  in  17^0,  wbr-n  it  umd  t«  haTo 
appeared  and  if  it  wns  couipoaed  b;  old  '-  lulo,"  ho  must  Iioto  bc^u  a  ver/  renutrkahlo 
mita.    Tbcro  ie,  bowever,  ncAbJug  eUe  In  bin  naiaia*  at  oU  i-eaemUing  it. 
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^  Shppj  f  fa«  mail  who  ib  a«  wia«'^a!«  thv  pig." 
riuB  may  b&in  earnest,  not  iroiiioal.    Tliu  pig  iii  bis  iivild  state 
isftiirof  sagacity  and  Belf-reBtrauit.    It  is  Baicl,  '*if  he  lias  ouee 

am  made  drank  lie  will  never  toucli  t)ie  Qiii;Lean  thing  again." 

"  Tbe  duepeet  vrnter  will  he  sraoothcet," 

a  very  lifelike  saying  among  the  shallow,  brawling  Ktresms  of 
t!ie  Welsh  mouutaiiia. 

"  Ilast  thoM  heard  the  saymg  of  ilio  hard  of  Teilo  of  quick  reply? 
Mail  di!Hinj8,  hut  it  is  Uod  only  who  gives." 

Habon,  the  dragon  cJiief  of  Ktui.  while  giving  instruction  to  his 
mt,  tells  them  that 

^  Except  (Vod  tht'ro  in  no  sc-arclier  of  hearto." 

The  Baying  fullest  of  deep  feeling  and  sense,  however,  is  by 
one  Fagan,  one  cf  the  earliest  Cliristian  missionaries  in  Wales — 

"  \niere  God  ta  siloni  !b  i«  not  wise  to  speak." 

Proverbs  seem  to  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  For  the  Welsh, 
and  the  number  cf  them  recorded  is  greater  tlian  hi  almost  any 
)ther  country.     They  are  aomethnes  arranged  iu  metrical  triads, 

Mnutiniee  troiiBtitute  a  whole  song. 

It  (8  strange  that  Iiithei-to  nothing  m  the  shape  ofa  ballad  or  story 

verae,  has  been  yet  found  fiuchasare  common  iu  oil  other  "folks' 
>re."  The  legends,  for  instance,  ctmceming  Arthur,  which  arc 
very  nrnnerons,  are  all  in  pr«>so.  They  give  an  ncconnt  of  him, 
'curiously  unlike  the  beautiful  ideal  put  before  us  of  late,  in  such 
Jeantiful  verse.  In  tJic  MabJnogion,*  he  is  a  "jolly  fellow,"  fond 
of  feasting  and  minstr^lffy,  who  "sits  in  the  centre  of  hia  ball 
upon  a  seat  of  green  riiahea,   eovered  with  flame-colouied  satin, 

id  a  cushion  of  red  satin  waw  under  hie  elbow."     For  as  the 

riad  says,  "There  are  three  tilings  proper  for  a  man  to  have  in 
house — a  virtuous  wife,  his  cushion  in  liis  chair,  and  his  hari> 
tune."  He  docs  not  approve  of  being  interrupted  "while  the 
knife  is  ill  the  meat  and  the  drink  is  in  the  horn,**  and  "  no  one  then 

%y  enter  but  the  son  of  a  king  or  a  cra/ismaH  Whi'jinff  h\f  cntft" 
'Collops  of  meat,  well  cooked  and  peppered,  and  gold-mounted 
horns"  are  on  his  table.    He  is  very  good*natm"©d  and  gives  eveiy- 

)dy  overytliiiig  wluuh  they  ought  not  to  have,  becaxise,  like 
tuig  Herod,  he  cannot  refuse  "the  boon,"  and  never  asks  what  it 
is  before  granting  it. 

Iu  another  legend  he  tuis  a  terrible  encounter  ou  Snowdou  with 
the  Giant  Rhitta  Gawr,  "one  of  the  tbreo  great  rugulators  of 
Britain."    Be  has  trimjned  and  lined  his  robe  with  the  beards  of 

igs  whom  he  "has  slain  as  tyrants,  aud  made  tlteui  beardless 
\i*.,  alavee),  uQ  account  of  their  tynurny  and  oppression;"  he 
summons  Arthur  as  cue  of  tliem  to  come  and  fight  with  luui  or 

*  A  ooOvtlipii  vf  verj  uclout  "  Popular  TnW,"  truwJiited  hy  Lady  Ctutriolt«  UnML 
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Bend  Ilia  beard,  for  wTiich  tlio  highest  place  is  reserved.  In  the 
"Chronicle  of  Rrilislt  Kings"  Arthur  himself  of  conrse  gives  a 
different  account  of  the  matter,  and  tatofl  pride  in  having  won  the 
robe  from  the  giant,  -whoin  ho  Rlaya. 

In  the  story  of  the  **  Bleesed  Ckidoc,"  we  hear  how 

**  A  braTe  mneral  nf  the  Krttonea,  with  stirTuune  [longhand,  iilen-  three 
iMi]<lleTRnf  Arthur;  who  imn^mid  him  evtirj-whi're,  till  no  oiw  would  proieta 
hin>.  Wearied  hy  fn^qiieut  Higbts,  ho  came  a  fugitive  to  the  wan  of 
Gfjfl,  where  he  slnyed  seven  year?.  Arthur  then  pursued  him  to  the  Kivcr 
VsV  with  a  larj^  force  nf  Boldiers,  when  CailtK*  entreatt-d  that  the  ijuefltion 
mi^ht  be  referred  to  skih'ul  jodj^es,  Tiieii  after  tie  manner  (if  euemies 
tliey  dinputi'd  the  iiialter,  with  bitter  wards.  fn)m  butli  aides  tho  river  for 
a  lengtii  (if  tiirif;  " — (this  soil  of  umtiial  al>UM<  iHifuit  uoajing  to  the  fight 
is  very  llumoric).  '*  After  a  pause  in  the  quarrel  the  judges  decreed  that 
Arthur  should  receive  for  tht'  redemption  of  ovoiy  one  of  hia  meu  three 
very  good  oxen.  Others,  however,  said  that  a  huudi«d  cows"  (rather  a 
largo  di«cn*pancy)  "  wa^  the  price  <if  a  man  that  was  killed,  as  was 
£nim  ancient  times  the  judgement  of  the  Britones  appointed  hy  kinga  and 
geiit>ralK.  Arthur  iu  an  ia!?uleut  inuiuier  refused  cows  of  one  colour  only, 
and  with  much  wrau^'Iiug  w«juld  have  them  with  the  forupart  red  aud  the 
hiiidpart.  wlitte"  (iippaivuHy  a  sort  of  xhoet  cow)  "which  could  not  bo 
fffil'  The  man  cjf  Ood  then  »erit  for  theni  of  any  colour,  and  caused 
them  to  appear  of  the  right  rolom-  in  Arthiu-'j*  ey«e"  (the  **  illosion'*  of 
the  old  "\\*flt*h  wizards  again).  "  But  after  they  were  put  into  bis  hands 
they  were,  liy  the  dirvt-tiun  tif  God,  tunied  into  hundle!*  of  fern  !  which 
mirat-le  Ijeing  seen  by  Arthur,  ho  humbly  jwktd  i^ardou,  and  granted  the 
refuge  again  for  9e\-en  year?,  seven  toonth*,  and  eereu  days.  After 
which  all  the  cowh,  which  had  become  fern,  wenj  fuuiid  Hafe  in  the  staUa 
of  their  owiier«,  and  the  pla*v  ia  atill  called  Trefnidenna-." 

Another  legeud  relates  how 

"St.  Padarli  was  resting  hiranelf  in  his  chnreh,  afler  much  laltour  by 
ma,  when  a  certain  tyrant  named  Arthur,  having  looked  at  his  coat,  waa 
seized  with  the  affection  of  avarice,  and  when  the  saint  refused  to  give 
it  him  tried  to  take  it  by  force.  'The  tyrant,  in  an  insulting  manner, 
treading  tlie  earth,  levels  it  with  hi-'  foot,'  cries  one  of  hin  di»dj)le8  nmning* 
up.  '  >Iay  tho  earth  swallow  him.  answem  Patiani.  With  the  word,  cfae 
earth  o[A-nc<d  iti«  buH<.»m  tu  houio  depth,  und  swalluwed  Arthur  up  as 
far  ns  hi»  chin,  whu  imuicdiattily  aoknuwli'dtiwd  liiniwlf  guilty,  and  on 
asking  pardon  the  earth  delivered  him  up.  W'itii  Iwndfil  knees  ho  begged 
favour  of  the  saint,  and  obtaining  it,  tof«  Padajii  for  bis  per[«tnal  patron, 
aJid  so  departed." 

In  geneml,  Arthur's  immo  appenra  only  to  be  a  sort  of  con- 
rcuiont  peg  on  wliioh  to  hung  any  atory,  or  any  action  vrliich 
requires  n  local  habitalion. 

The  irtories  in  general  are  a  rude  aort  of  fairy  tale,  impowibl© 
adventures  strung  together  mth  little  attempt  at  character  or 
connection,  and  hringing  in  a  fresh  tale  continually  aidcways, 
probably  in  honour  of  any  fresh  patron  before  wlioni  it  waa  said 
or  simg,  but  full  of  cunous  pointa  in  nianners.  Much  of  the  poetry 
is  quite  unintelligible,  full  r*i  allHMonw  to  persons  and  ideas,  the 
meaning  of  many  of  wliich  is  probably  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  metaphors  are  ofteu  forced  and  turgid,  and  the  exoeesivo 
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love  of  antithesis  makes  any  prolonged  reading  of  the  aphorietns 
and  sayings  sometimes  exceedingly  liiefiome.  There  is,  too,  a 
t  of  the  sens©  of  pi-oporfcion,  an  oxtrnvHgance  in  the  similes 
the  charactera,  which  deti-acta  even  injm  the  better  paesagea. 
StiH  nothing^  can  be  more  gmceful  t}ian  the  &uoies  here  and 
there ;  anch  as  thnt  of  tlie  maiden  who  was  made  by  charoia  aud 
illuaous  out  of  flowers.  "  So  they  took  the  bloMoma  of  the  6ak» 
and  the  blossoms  of  the  broom  and  the  blossoms  of  the  meadow' 
sweet,  and  produced  from  tlieni  a  inaideu,  the  fairest  and  moat 
graceful  that  man  ever  saw.''  Wherever  another  heroine  Olweu, 
'*  of  slender  eyebrow,  pure  of  heart,"  treada,  four  white  trefoils 
Bpring  up,  "and  her  fingers  ifiid  her  Uandn  were  fairer  than  the 
blossoms  of  the  wood  anemone  amidst  the  enpray  of  the  meadow 
fountain/'     The  anemouu  has  pale  pink  tips  to  its  white  petals. 

This  observation  a:id  luve  of  nature  is  very  marked  in  many 
of  the  Bougs,  the  uanie«  and  the  music  of  which  are  wry  old. 
Although  the  words  uow  suug  ore  modern,  lliey  often  express  the 
•entimeut  of  the  older  form.  "'  The  Rising  of  the  Lark."  •'  The 
Ash  Grove,"  "  Watcliing  the  Wheat,"  "The  Blue  Morning."  "The 
Valley  of  the  fi.lding  of  the  Lambs,"  **  The  Yellow-beaked  Black- 
bird,"" and  a  pretty  one,  very  pojmlar  at  KiwteddfodH,  where  the 
Uaghiug  niaidouH  come  to  fill  their  })ituherw  at  the  waterfall  which 
laugliB  for  joy  at  hearing  their  songs,  are  all  cliarmiug  "  motifs." 
There  is  a  poem  in  praise  of  Gwen  (Bhinch),  said  to  be  of  the 
twelfth  century,  where  the  poet  sends  hia  love-aongs  by  the  sea- 
meWf  **  the  Queen  of  the  Severn  sea,  whose  kingdom  is  the  niao 
waves  of  the  sea,"  with  the  same  pemonifying  of  nature. 

Tho  long  struggles  for  independence  of  tlio  mountaineers,  first 
Bj^inst  tlie  Saxons,  and  later  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  were 
celebrated  in  vaiious  forms  of  verse,  growing  sadder  and  sadder 
till  the  people  became  more  reconciled  to  their  fate.  Their 
epigraiQB  and.sharp  saj-ings  were  clearly  a  great  comfort  to  Ihem. 

For  instance : — 

''  There  am  three  things  lUat  are  never  satisfied— a  w jI/,  a  cormorant, 
and  the  gned  ol  mi  KuKlisliman." 

*•  Tjiere  are  three  things  that  Jio  man  ts  the  happier  for  havine — a  flea  in 
lis  Iwil,  a  Lliom  in  his  iiorrid}^,  :iiitl  llie  OJinpiiuy  of  uii  Eng'lbhmiLn." 

"  Three  tilings  neldum  lieanl  aro  an  iavltatiou  l>y  a  raiser  to  a  roast. 
the  marvelloos  birds  of  Khiauuu,  aud  a  8oug  of  wisdom  from  the  moutii 
of  au  Kuglishmnn."  (Tbe^  must  have  had  n  i>(><.'ii]iar  »avuur  wtten  uttered 
heftire  their  enemies  in  a  tongue  which  Wwy  ctmU  not  uuderstand.) 

The  rigid  rules  to  which  the  bards  had  subjected  their  vorse^ 
And  tJie  narrow  limits  of  the  particular  form  of  Triads,  Ac,  of 
which  they  were  so  fond,  must  have  tended  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  forms  of  poetry.  The  unity  of  a  composition 
is  spoiled  when  each  link  \m  finished  like  a  separate  jeweL    lu 

joint  composition  of  words  and  music,  which  all  WeUh  poems 
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Keem  to  havo  been,  the  worde  gcncmlly  are  found  to  onmo 
Recond  best,  and  imudc  I'vidontly  bore  a  rery  important  sharo 
the  pdrTomiftnces  of  the  baHfi.     After  all,  howevert  if  a  ^eat  pfte' 
had  ivaliy  anfcon  among  thmn,  wti  know  liow  he  woxdd  have  broko 
"the  green  witlm  and  eorde"  with  which  he  might  have  b 
bound :  (rtill  enougli  that  in  beanliful  rpmaina,  to  make  it  very  dt>BtT^ 
able  that  some  uffoi't  »hoidd  bi>  inado  to  pnbHsli  a  good  transla- 
tion of  the  beet  poems.     The  diftioiiltyia  of  coure**  great,  for  in  any 
•work  of  art  the  form  and  tlu^  idta  am  almost  f^qiially  important, 
or  it  ifi  not  a  work  of  art  at  all.     Tf  wo  tako  one  of  tho  exquifdte 
little  poems  of  Schiller,  and  put  down  tho  thonghts  and  images 
contained  in  it,  in  our  bcBt  pn»9e,  it  will  bo  Heon  that  tho  subtle 
charm,    which  forms   the    bi'anty  of  the  original,   has  entirely 
evaporated.     How  then  can  we  hope  to  aeixo  moro  than  a  nmall 
part  of  the  vciy  peculiar  esRence  of  poetry  bo  far  removed  from 
118  in  time,  in  feeling,  and  in  its  record  of  manneifi^ 

Still  the  attempt  onght  to  be  made.  The  productions  of 
people  who  held  their  Fingers  and  poeta  in  snch  hononr  as 
Wales,  even  taking  the  lowest  view  of  the  pf*itif>n  of  tho  Ba 
mnnt  be  interceting.  They  led  the  way  in  battle,  tlxey  were 
"  repositories"  of  the  hieton',  they  kept  the  genealogies  aw 
records  of  claims  for  land  and  sen'ice.  upon  which  depended  th 
"  law"  of  the  clans,  and  to  refuse  tbem  a  boon  seems  to  ba^ 
been  almost  impc-csiblo  for  a  great  chief.  Their  iutinence 
known  t«^i  bivo  been  great  in  '\Vales  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
The  triad  may  havo  been  partly  in  jest  which  says.  ''The  throe 
raounrcliR  of  a  country  are — the  bards,  who  tea-ch  good  kinds  f^M 
knowledge  for  tho  odncHtinn  of  a  tribe— judges,  who  onaot  tJfl^ 
right  and  the  law — and  lords,  that  is,  Kings  and  Princea," — 
adding  sliiy.  ■■  Others  pnt  it,  princeP,  judges,  bards !  "  Yet  enough 
exists  to  show  their  power. 

Much  tlmt  is  valnablo  still  prfibably  remains  to   bo  extrac 
from   the  verj-   miscellancons   piles   of  MKS.*,  both   public  an 
private   that   continue  to    lie   unread,    many    of  them  scarecly 
even  looked  into.     Tho  interest  to  us  of  the  earlier  cnmpontiona 
is  gireatj  inasmuch  as  tlioy,    we   must   rememher,  take  us  back 
into  tho   fierce   old  wild  times   of    Iho   samo   race   which   once 
^areoly  uihabited  the   whole  of  Britain — **  the   islands   of  tho 
mighty,"  as  they  were  fondly  called ;  and  pve  na  the  like  powns 
and  talcs  (if  not  evrm  absobiti'ly  the  sfime)   which  solaced  and 
amused  tho  mde  chiefs  who  drank  mead  and  cut  each  other's 
throats   so  chofrfully  in  onr  own  England  ;   nnd    among   other 
place«  on  tho  "  White  Mount,"  i^:.  Tower  Hill,  in  that  Londoj 
which  now  seems  so  hnpoBsibly  distant  from  them  in  mannei 
thought,  and  habits  of  life.  F,  P.  VKR.»iEY. 

*  Himh  III  IboH  of  Lioril  AsKburcltuii,  laAy  IJinoTcr,  &c.,  £o. 
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A   SErtMON  OP  BUDDUA. 


I 


CH  diversity  of  opinion  appears  atill  to  exist  reH|iectuig  tliu 
t'eachiug  of  Buddhiemn.  According  in  one  it  is  n  system  of 
barren  metaphyRiea,  nocording  to  another  it  is  sheiT  inysticiBra ;  a 
third  will  lell  yoti  that  it  in  a  code  of  pure  and  beautifnl  morality : 
while  a  fonrth  looks  upon  it  aa  a  iwlfish  abstmcitioii  fVom  the 
world,  a  sj-Btcmaric  Topf«wrion  of  every  tmpulao  and  emotion  of 
the  heart.  The  last  view  is  perhapa  the  oommonest,  and  one  of 
the  latest.  writfTB  on  Buddhism,  himsolf  a  distinguished  SanskritiBt, 
qaotes  ivith  appro^■ala  French  scholar's  impatient  allnsion  to  "'the 
frozen  world  of  Buddhism'' — "Tout  reste  done  glace  dana  c© 
monde  Bouddhiquc-f"  The  question  is  greatly  complicated  by 
the  fac<.  that  many  of  the  Buddhist  authorities  have  confined  their 
studiea  to  the  "northern  Boddliism"  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Nepal, 
which  is  something  like  going  to  Abywiinian  literature  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  early  Cliristianity. 

It  has  occurred  to  nie  that  in  thia  conflict  of  ojiiniou  it  might 
he  of  use  to  the  general  read«?r  to  lay  before  him  a  specimen  of 
Oantaina  Buddha's  teaching  in  tin-  shape  of  one  of  his  own 
di*oonr9os,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Pali 
version  of  the  Bnddhist  Bible.t    It  seema  strange  that  this  should 

•  Kmti.  "  J«lirtfllin({  Aat  Zniilnlijlte  Bn.I<lliwU.Q."  p.  «3.     AmaUinlwu.     1873. 

t  OtUwl  TripIfAka,  or  tliu  Thtoa  B&iikeU;  iirUieli  arv  VinujB,  Hiitn,  ftod  AbbidtuinnA 
— ^Uoautio  Diaeiplino,  Diaeouracs,  atid  Metftpbyaic^.    Tho  sc^rmon  bvru  titmilBtcd  U  ' 
likes  frcim  the  S&tr»  Pifuk*,  wbicK  conatBta  «hio&j-  of  mar*I  diseounei. 
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never  have  been'  done  before,  eince  scores  of  popular  articles  ou 
Buddhism  have  appeared  within  tlio  last  ten  or  twelve  yeais ;  but 
I  behcve  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  is  the  first  sermon  of 
Buddha  that  has  ever  been  published  in  an  English  magazine. 

The  sermon  I  have  selected  bears  in  the  PaU  canon  the  name 
of  Sigalovada,  or  "  The  Admonition  of  Sigala,"  but  it  is  popularly 
known  to  South  Buddhista  by  the  descriptive  title  of  Gihivinaya, 
or,  "  The  Layman's  Rule  of  Life,"  because  it  deals  with  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  Buddhist  layman,  as  the  Vinaya,  or  ecclesiastical 
code,  deals  with  the  conduct  of  the  Buddhist  monk.  It  tw« 
translated  tliirty  years  ago  by  the  famous  Wesleyan  missionaiy 
Gogerly,  but  his  version  is  only  known  to  the  fortunate  few  who 
have  access  to  that  rare  work,  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  "  for  1847.  My  own  translation  is  a 
new  one,  made  from  a  collated  copy  of  the  Pali  text  and  com- 
mentary. I  have  been  able  to  correct  a  great  number  of  errors  in 
Gogerly's  translation  ;  but  I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  on  tie 
whole  I  have  found  it  a  material  help,  and  I  have  not  hesitated 
here  and  thero  to  adopt  a  rendering  of  his  which  struck  me  as  an 
unusually  happy  one.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  strictly  literal, 
though  in  a  few  places  I  have  somewhat  varied  the  wording  in 
order  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original.  I  have  also  omitted  a 
few  unimportant  repetitions  of  formal  phrases  belonging  only  to 
the  framework  of  the  sermon,  and  not  affecting  its  subtsance. 

I  think  that  this  remarkable  discourse,  dehvered  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  speaks  for  itself,  and  requires  no  panegyric 
of  mine.  But  I  cannot  forbear  asking.  Does  it  tell  us  of  a 
"  frozen  world  T  of  ice-locked  affections,  of  the  healthy  impnlsea 
of  the  heart  paralyzed  and  withered  ? — nay  rather,  is  it  not  full  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity?  It  is  no  mere  philosopher,  it  is 
something  more  than  a  mystic,  who  says  to  us,  "  Charity,  courtesy, 
benevolence,  unselfishness,  are  to  the  world  what  the  linchpin  is 
to  the  rolling  chariot." 

The  Sermon. 

Thus  I  have  heard.  On  a  certain  day  Buddha  dwelt  at  R4jagab& 
in  a  grove  called  Yeluvana.  And  the  same  day  the  young  honae- 
holder  Sigala  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  from 
Rajagaha,  and  standing  with  wet  haii'  and  streaming  garments, 
and  clasped  hands  uplifted,  worshipped  the  various  quarters,  the 
east,  the  south,  the  west-,  the  north,  the  nadir,  and  the  zeuitli. 
And  Buddha  rose  early  in  the  morning  and  put  on  his  raiment, 
and  taking  his  bowl  and  robe  went  to  R&jagaha  to  seek  alms. 
And  the  Blessed  One  beheld  the  young  hotiseholder,  as  with 
streaming  hair  and  garments  and  clasped  hands  uplifted  he  wor- 
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i^ipped  thtj  rariotis  quarters,  and  beholding  he  thus  addressed 
him : — 

AVherefore,  youiig  man.  dost  thou  rise  betimes,  aod  leaving 
Eljaguha,  with  wet  hair  and  streaming  ganuonts  dost  worship  tlm 
variotu)  quarters — the  ciist  quarter,  thu  soutli,  the  west,  and  the 
aoiili,  the  nadir  and  thu  zenith  t 

Muster,  my  father  when  hu  lay  on  his  death-bed  said  to  me,  My 
son,  do  thou  worship  the  quarters.  Uunottring  therefore  my 
father's  words,  reverenouig,  revering,  and  holding  them  sacred.  I 
ristj  early  in  the  morning,  and  going  forth  from  RAjaj^aha,  with  wet 
Imir  and  streaming  garments,  and  clasped  hands  uplifted,  I  worsliip 
the  various  quarters — the  east,  the  Bouth,  the  west,  and  tlie  noiili« 
the  nadir  and  the  zenith. 

Not  thus,  young  man,  should  the  six  quarters  be  worshipped 
sccording  to  the  teaching  of  holy  sages. 

How  then,  Master,  should  the  six  quarters  be  worshipped? 
^ay  it  please  thee,  Master,  so  to  teuch  rau  thy  truth  that  1  may 
linow  how  the  six  quarters  should  be  worshipped  according  to  the 
"teaching  of  the  holy  sages. 

Hear  then,  young  man,  give  heed  to  my  words  and  I  will 
Hpeak. 

Aud  the  young  householder  Sigftla  answered,  Even  so.  Lord; 
and  thus  the  Buddha  spoke — 

Young  man,  inasmuch  as  the  holy  disciple  has  forsaken  the  four 
polluting  actions,  inasmuch  as  he  is  uninfluenced  by  four  evil 
Btates  to  commit  ein,  inasmuch  as  he  eschews  the  six  means  of 
diaupatiog  wealth,  therefore  freed  from  fourteen  evils,  and  guard- 
ing the  six  quarters,  he  walks  victorious  over  both  worlds ;  for 
Hm  this  world  is  blest  and  the  next  also,  and  on  the  diesolntiou 
flf  the  body  after  death  he  is  re-bom  in  heavenly  mansions. 

What  are  the  four  polluting  actions  foi-sakeu  by  him  1  The 
destruction  of  life  is  a  polluting  act  theft  is  a  polluting  act. 
Impurity  is  a  polluting  act,  lying  is  a  polluting  act — these  four 
polluting  actious  aro  forsaken  by  him. 

And  what  are  the  four  evil  states  that  tempt  men  to  sin? 
Through  partiaUty  men  commit  siu.  through  anger  men  commit 
Hin,  through  ignorance  men  commit  siu,  through  fear  men  commit 
Hia.  But  inasmuch  as  the  holy  disciple  Uvea  omnfluenced  by 
(tartiahty,  or  wrath,  or  folly,  or  fear,  therefore  these  four  evil 
^rtates  tempt  him  not  to  hid.  Whoso  from  partiaUty,  wrath,  folly, 
<ir  fear  is  tempted  to  pervert  justioe.  his  glory  shall  fade  like  the 
waning  moon.  But  whoso  imtempted  by  tlieso  refrains  from 
perverting  justice,  his  glorj'  shall  be  made  full,  Uke  the  glory  of 
the  increasing  moon. 

Aud  wliat  are  the  six  means  of  dissipating  wealth!     Strong 
drink,  young  man,  and  theatre-going,  and  evil  companions,  and 
VOL,  xxviu  2  F 
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dicing,  and  wandering  about  the  streets  at  night,  and  idleness — 
these  six  bring  a  man  to  poverty. 

There  are  six  evils,  young  man,  in  being  addicted  to  strong 
drink — poverty,  strife,  disease,  loss  of  character,  shameless  expoenre 
of  the  person,  and  impaired  faculties. 

Six  evils  attend  on  him  who  wanders  about  the  streets  at  night. 
His  life  is  in  danger,  his  wife  and  cluldren  are  uncared-for,  his 
property  is  miguarded,  he  falls  luider  the  suspicion  of  frequenting 
places  of  evil  resort,  false  rumours  circulate  oonoeming  him,  and 
sorrow  and  remorse  follow  in  his  train. 

Six  evils  wait  upon  him  who  thifsts  after  worldly  amusements 
He  is  ever  crying,  Where  is  there  dancing  ?  where  is  there  aing;ingt 
where  is  there  music  ?  where  recitation,  where  conjuring,  where 
public  shows  % 

Six  evils  wait  upon  the  gambler.  If  he  win,  he  begets  hatred; 
if  he  lose,  his  heart  is  sorrowful.  His  substance  is  wasted,  his 
word  has  no  weight  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  frieuds  and  his  kins- 
men despise  him,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  ineUgible  for  marriage — 
for  men  say,  A  gambler  is  imfit  to  support  a  wife. 

Six  evils  attend  on  him  who  associates  with  bad  companions. 
Every  gambler,  every  libertine,  every  cheat,  every  rogue,  ereiy 
outlaw  is  his  friend  and  companion. 

Six  evils  attend  upon  the  sluggard.  He  says  it  is  too  cold,  and 
does  not  work ;  he  says  it  is  too  hot,  and  does  not  work ;  he  says 
it  is  too  early,  and  does  not  work ;  he  says  it  is  too  late,  and  does 
network;  he  says,!  am  hungry,aud  does  network;  hesays,Iam 
full,  and  does  not  work  ;  and  while  he  thus  lives  ever  negleciiug 
his  duties,  he  both  fails  to  acquire  new  property,  and  that  which 
he  possesses  dwindles  away. 

Some  friends  are  only  boon  companions,  some  are  lioUow 
friends ;  the  true  friend  is  the  friend  in  need. 

Sleeping  after  the  sun  has  risen,  adultery,  revenge,  malevolence, 
evil  commimications,  and  avarice — those  six  things  bring  a  man 
to  miu. 

He  who  has  sinful  friends  and  sinful  companions,  who  is 
devoted  to  sinful  practices,  the  same  is  ruined  in  this  world  and 
the  next. 

Gambhng,  debauchery,  dancing  and  singing,  sleeping  by  day 
and  wandering  about  at  night,  bad  companions,  and  a\*ariGe — 
these  six  things  bring  a  man  to  ruin. 

Woe  to  the  dicers,  to  them  that  drink  strong  drink,  that  go  in 
unto  their  neighbour's  wife :  whoso  follows  wickedness  and  honoma 
not  the  wise,  he  shaU  fade  like  the  waning  moon. 

He  that  drinks  strong  drink  is  needy  and  destitute,  ever  thirsting 
with  unquenchable  thirst ;  he  plxmges  into  debt  as  one  plunges 
into  water,  and  will  quickly  bring  his  family  to  nothing. 
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He  who  sleeps  by  day  and  mcs  at  niglit,  who  is  ever  full  of 
"niiie  and  wborc-doiDe,  is  uiiHt  to  inaintaiii  h  family. 

Povurty  overtakt'S  Liiu  who  saya,  'Tis  too  ooUl,  'tis  too  hot,  'tia 
too  late,  aad  uogleots  Ins  daily  work ;  but  he  who,  perfornibig  liis 
maitly  dutjen,  recks  not  a  straw  fur  heat  or  cold,  his  happiness 
shall  uot  dt-cay. 

There  are  four,  youug  man,  who,  seeming  to  be  friends,  are 
«aeiuies  in  difgiiise — the  mpacions  friend^  the  man  of  much  pro- 
fcfisioD.  the  ilattert^r,  and  the  diKHoIute  companion. 

In  fonr  ways  the  rapacious  matt  may  be  known  to  be  a  false 
fncnd : — He  enriehea  himself  at  your  exptnee ;  he  expects  much 
in  return  for  little ;  he  does  what  m  riglit  only  mider  the  impulHe 
of  fear;  and  lie  serves  you  from  self-interested  motives. 

In  fonr  ways  the  man  of  mncli  professioTi  may  be  known  to  be 
a  false  rripiul: — He  boastJi  of  what  he  meant  to  have  done  for 
^on  ;  ho  boasts  of  what  he  means  to  do  for  yon  ;  he  is  profnse  in 
'unprofitable  complimcnlSt  but  in  the  hour  of  need  lie  proteeta  hia 
iniibilily  to  serve  you. 

In  fonr  ways  the  flatterer  may  be  known  to  be  a  false  friend  : — 
"He  assents  when  you  do  wrong;  he  ansents  when  yon  do  right; 
h*-  praises  you  to  your  face ;  and  speaks  ill  of  you  behijid  your 
back. 

In  four  ways  the  diiwolute  companion  may  be  known  to  be  a 
falae  friend ; — He  is  youi"  frieud  if  you  follow  after  strong  drink,  if 
you  wander  about  the  BtreetB  at  night ;  he  is  your  companion  in 
theatre-going,  he  is  your  companion  in  dicing. 

The  rapacious  fi-iend,  the  insineere  friend,  the  friend  who  Bpeaku 
only  to  pleaae,  and  he  who  ib  a  companion  in  vicious  pleasures — 
Tecognizing  these  four  to  be  false  frionds.  the  wise  man  fliea  far 
from  them  as  ho  would  from  a  road  beset  mtb  danger. 

ITiese  four,  young  man,  are  tnio  friends — 'the  watchliil  friend, 
the  friend  who  is  the  Barao  in  proRperity  and  ndverBitj*,  the  friend 
who  gives  good  advice,  and  the  synipathizuig  friend. 

In  four  ways  the  wateliful  friend  may  be  known  to  be  a  true 
friend: — He  protects  you  when  you  arc  off  your  guard;  he 
watobee  over  your  property  whfm  you  are  careioBs;  he  offers  you 
fin  a^lum  in  time  of  danger;  and  when  work  lias  to  be  done,  he 
gives  you  tho  meanii  of  donbHiig  your  wealth. 

In  four  ways  tho  friend  who  is  the  same  in  pi"osperity  and 
adversity  may  be  known  to  be  a  true  friend :— He  confides  to  you 
hia  own  soercts :  he  faithfully  keeps  yours ;  he  forsakes  you  uot 
in  trouble:  and  he  will  lay  down  his  Ufe  for  your  sake. 

In  four  ways  tho  good  eounsellor  may  be  Itnown  to  be  a  true 
friend: — He  restrains  you  from  vice;  he  exhorts  you  to  virtue; 
he  imparts  iiistmction,  and  points  the  way  to  heaven. 

In  four  ways  the  sjTnpathiKing  frieud  may  be  known  to  be"* 
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true  friend: — He  grieves  over  your  misrortuncs ;  ho  rojoices  iu 
your  happiiiew ;  lio  reetraiim  those  who  speak  ill  of  you ;  he 
applauds  those  who  speak  well  of  you. 

The  watchful  friend,  the  steadfimt  friend,  the  good  counsellor, 
and  the  sympaUiizing  friend — recognizing  these  four  to  bo  troo 
friends,  the  wise  man  cleavee  to  them  as  the  mother  clearea  to  her 
infant  son. 

The  wise  man,  endowed  \vith  righteoufmf^ss,  shiDCs  like  a 
flaming  fire.  lie  who  gathers  wealtli  as  the  bee  gatheiB  honey, 
his  wealth  sbaU  accumulate  as  the  ant's  nest  is  Imilt  up ;  and  with 
wealth  thus  actiiiired,  he  will  bring  no  dishonour  upon  his  family. 
Let  him  apportion  his  property  into  four,  and  so  let  liim  cement 
friendships.  With  one  portion  let  him  maintain  himself;  with 
two  let  him  carry  ou  his  business;  the  fourth  let  him  treasure  up; 
it  will  serve  liiiu  in  time  of  trouble. 

But  in  what  way  does  the  disciple  of  holy  sages  guard  the 
six  quartern  {  Know,  young  man,  tliat  these  are  the  six  ({uartcrs. 
Parents  are  the  east  quarter,  teachers  are  the  south  quarter,  wife 
and  children  are  the  west  quarter,  friends  and  companions  are  the 
north  quarter,  spiiitual  pastors  are  the  zeoith,  aud  servants  aad 
dependents  are  the  uadir. 

In  five  ways,  young  man,  a  son  should  minister  to  his  parents, 
who  are  the  cast  quartan  Uc  should  say.  I  wWl  support  them  who 
have  suppoi-tcd  me.  I  will  perform  their  duties.  I  n'ill  guard  their 
poBsessionB,  I  will  make  myself  worthy  to  be  their  heir,  and  when 
they  are  gone  I  will  pay  himour  to  their  memory.  Aud  in  five 
ways  the  parents  show  thoir  affection  for  their  son.  They  keep 
him  from  vice,  they  train  him  in  virtue,  they  pro\'ide  him  with  a 
good  education,  they  unite  liim  to  a  suitable  wife,  aud  iu  duo 
time  make  over  to  him  the  family  heritage.  And  thus  is  the  east 
quarter  guarded  and  free  from  danger. 

In  five  ways  the  pupil  should  honour  his  teaeheis,  who  arc 
the  south  quarter.  By  rising  iu  their  presonco,  by  miniBtcring  to 
them,  by  obeying  thorn,  by  supplying  their  wants,  and  by  ntteu- 
tively  receiWng  thoir  instruction.  And  in  five  ways  the  teachora 
show  their  affection  for  their  pupil.  They  train  him  up  in  all 
tliat  is  good,  they  teach  him  to  hold  fast  knowledge,  they  in- 
struct him  iu  science  aud  lore,  they  speak  well  of  liim  to  hia 
friends  and  companions,  and  protect  him  from  danger  in  CTCty 
quarter. 

Iu  five  ways  should  the  wife,  who  is  the  west  quarter,  be 
cherished  by  her  hiwband.  By  treating  her  with  respect,  by 
treating  her  with  kindness,  by  being  faithful  to  her,  by  causing 
her  to  be  honoured  by  others,  and  by  fnmisliing  her  with  suitable 
apparel.  Aud  iu  five  ways  the  wife  shows  her  affection  for  her 
husband.    She  orders  her  household  aright,  she  is  hospitable  to 
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len  and  friendfi,  eho  in  a  clrnste  wife,  a  Uirifty  houBekeepor, 

and  akilt'ul  and  diligent  in  all  her  duties. 

B     In  five  ways  should  the  hononrable  mail  minister  to  his  friends 

Hand  companions,  who  arc  the  north  quarter.     By  liheralitj',  coiir- 

B-tfserf,  and  benevolenec,  by  doinp;  tn  them  as  he  would  ho  done  by, 

and  by  sbaring  with  them  his  proaperity.    And  in  five  ways  do 

they  in  their  turn  shnw  their  attanhment   for  their  friend.     They 

•  watch  over  him  when  ho  is  off  his  guard,  they  watch  over  his  pro- 
pertj'when  he  is  carclesfl,  they  offer  him  a  refuge  in  danger,  they 
forsake  him  nut  in  raisfrirtune,  and  show  IdndneBa  to  bis  family, 

I  In  five  ways  the  master  ehould  pro^nde  for  the  welfare  of 
his  S6r\'ant8  and  dependents,  who  are  the  nadir.  By  appoiv 
tioning  work  to  them  according  to  their  powern,  by  supph*ing 
them  with  food  and  wages,  by  tending  them  in  Ficknoss,  by 
eliaring  with  them  nnnsual  doUeacieR,  and  by  granting  them 
occasional  relaxation.  And  in  five  waj's  do  they  in  return 
^  testify  their  affection  for  their  master.  They  rise  before  him,  and 
■retire  to  rest  after  him,  they  arc  content  with  what  is  given  them, 
they  do  their  work  thoroughly,  and  they  Bpeak  well    of  their 

tjnoster. 
In  five  ways  elionld  the  honourable  man  minwtor  to  his  spiri- 
tiial  masters,  who  are  the  zenith.  By  friendly  acts,  by  friendly 
words,  by  friendly  thoughts,  by  giving  them  a  ready  welcome, 
and  by  supplying  their  temporal  wants.  And  in  six  ways 
do  tbey  t(bow  their  affection  io  return.  They  restrain  liim  from 
vice,  tJioy  exhurt  iiim  to  virtue,  they  are  kindly  affectioned 
towards  him,  tliey  instnict  him  in  religious  truth,  clear  up  his 
doubts,  and  pi^int  1he  way  to  heaven. 

Parents  are  the  east  quarter,  teachers  are  the  south,  wife  and 

I  children  are  the  west,  friends  and  companions  the  north,  servant* 

and  dependents   aiv  the  nadir,  the  zenith  are  spiritual  pastors ; 

let  a  man  wursbip  these  quarters,  and  ho  will  bring  no  dishonour 

upon  his  family. 

The  wise  man  who  lives  a  virtuons  life,  gentle  and  prudent, 
lowly  and  teachable— nuch  a  one  shall  be  exalted.  If  he  be 
reetjlnto  and  diligent,  unshaken  in  misfortune,  pereeveriug  and 
wise,  such  a  t)iie  shall  Ije  exalted.     Benevolent,  friendly,  gmteful. 

I  liberal,  a  guide,  instructor,  and  trainer  of  men — such  a  one  shall 
attain  hunour. 
Liberality,  courtesy,  benovolence,  unBelfisluieRs,  imder  all  cir- 
cumstaaccB  and  towards  all  men — these  qualitiefl  are  to  the 
world  what  the  linchpin  is  to  the  rolling  chariot.  And  when 
these  quali(i(!s  are  wanting,  neither  father  nor  mother  will  receive 
honour  and  fiiipport  from  a  son.  And  ber^iise  wise  men  foster  these 
qnalities,  therefore  do  they  prosper  and  receive  praise. 
When  Buddlia  had  thus  spoken  the  young  housoholder  SigSla 
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addressed  him  as  follows: — It  is  wonderful,  Master  I  it  is  wmih 
derful.  Master  !  'Tis  as  if  one  should  set  up  again  that  which  m 
overthrown,  or  should  reveal  that  which  is  hidden,  or  should 
direct  the  wanderer  into  the  right  path,  or  hold  out  a  lamp  in: 
the  darkness — so  that  they  that  have  eyes  to  see  shall  see.  Yea, 
even  thus  has  the  Blessed  Lord  made  known  the  Truth  to  me  la 
many  a  figure.  And  I,  even  I,  do  put  my  trust  in  Thee,  and  io. 
thy  Law  and  in  thy  Church — receive  me,  Lord,  as  thy  disciple 
and  true  believer  from  this  time  forth  as  long  as  life  endures. 

Robert  C.  Childers. 


ETERNAL   PERDITION  A^V   UNIVERSALISM 
Fkom  a  Koman  Cathouc  Point  of  View. 

IMbt  XL 


SO  much  it  Beemed  dsnrebic  to  Bay  of  tho  errors  and  miittAkes 
which  hftvc  fostered,  and  go  for  to  excuse,  the  repulsion  felt  by 
noauy  devout  minds  ngaiiist  the  dog^a  of  eternal  pnniahment. 
It  may  of  coarse  be  defended,  and  has  therefore  been  aaaailed. 
On  the  threefold  ground  of  Reason,  Tradition,  and  Scripttire;  or, 
ither,  it  has  been  conti'ovei'ted  almost  exclusively  on  tlie  alleged 
>imd  of  reason,  and  then  Scripture  and  Tradition  hare  been 
ingeniously  (I  doubt  not  often  sincerely)  tortured  into  conformity 
"with  a  foregone  conclusion,  which  most  assuredly  no  inquirer  who 
approached  those  autboritles  with  an  tinbiaased  mind,  would  ever 
have  deduced  from  them.  But  as  the  doctrifie  has  been  assailed 
all  along  tho  line,  it  will  bo  neceesary  to  follow  the  Universalist 
argument  through  all  its  yarious  phases.  And  I  will  take  them 
in  the  reverse  order,  beginning  with  the  etliical  objections,  and 
ending  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood,  that  I  do  uot  profess  to  prove  the  dootrine  on  a  prioti 
grounds :  the  proof  rests  on  Revelation.  It  would  be  enough  to 
show— though  we  may,  in  fact,  go  further — that  it  cannot  bo 
dwprotffd  on  groimds  of  reason,  and  that  tbere  are  at  least  equal 
ilifhcnltics  in  the  way  of  any  alternative  solution  that  may  be 
substituted  for  it.  Bishop  Butler  has  pointed  out  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  revelation  is  likely  to  "contain  many  things 
appearing  to  us  liable  to  great  objections,"  and,  accordingly — as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  as  the  advocates  of  Uuivenialism 
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never  care  to  remember— that  ChriBtiamty  is,  and  must  ever  remain 
to  us  iu  this  life,  "  a  scheme  imperfectly  comprehended."*  Dnt  he 
further  observes,  iu  reference  to  this  very  subject,  that  "  Gentile 
writers,  both  moraUsts  and  poets,  speak  of  the  future  puniehraent 
of  the  ivicked,  both  an  to  the  dAo^ion  and  degree  of  it,  iu  a  like 
manuer  of  expression  and  description,  as  tlie  Scripture  does.  So 
that  all  which  caa  positively  bo  asserted  to  be  matter  of  mere 
Revelation,  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  Reema  to  be,  that  the 
great  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  this  world;  that  each  shall  then  receive 
according  to  his  deeerta."  And  Itevclation  has  added  uo  fresh 
difficulty,  as  will  appear  more  clearly  presently,  in  deciding  what 
could  hardly  have  been  determined  either  way  on  principles  of 
reason  only,  that  there  is  no  second  state  of  probation  before  the 
final  donra.  The  objection,  whatever  be  its  force,  applies  not  to 
the  particular  period  when  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  but  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  irreversible.  And  that  difficulty  runs  up  into 
another,  which  has  pei-plexed  philosophers  in  every  age,  who  have 
suggested  partial  explanations  of  more  or  less  plausibility,  but 
which,  with  our  existing  faculties  and  means  of  knowledge,  can 
never  be  adequately  solved.  "It  is  fruitless,"  to  cite  on  able 
modem  writer,  "to  expect  that  science  should  throw  any  light 
ujion  that  greatest  of  all  mysteries — the  Origin  of  Kvil.  We  have 
now  corac  to  a  region  where  wo  must  suffer  onrselves  to  be  led 
solely  by  the  hght  which  is  given  us  in  the  ("hristian  Kecord8."t 
That  light  is  BufHcient  for  our  guidanoo,  but  not  for  our  intel- 
lectual satisfaction,  and  it  is  obscured,  instead  of  being  aided,  by 
UniversaUam.  Yet  the  fact^  however  inexplicable,  is  too  obtru- 
fflvely  patent  to  bo  ignored.  Were  it  otherwise,  for  one  objector 
who  declaims  against  eternal  puuiahmont,  which  lies  beyond  our 
visible  cognizance,  there  would  be  a  thousand  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  which  is  far  harder  to  reconcile  with  any  i  priori 
notions  we  can  form  of  the  eternal  Gtness  of  things.  This  diffi- 
culty Christian  Univerealiet«  are,  of  courae,  obliged  to  leave 
exactty  where  tbcy  found  it,  Mr.  Mill,  in  bit  posthuiuoua 
theology,  or  rather  negation  of  theology — for  a  limited  God  is  in 
truth  no  God  at  all — does  honestly  attempt  to  grapple  with  it ;  but 
a  solution  which  begins  by  sacrificing  the  principle  of  theism  la 
clearly  worse  than  none.  And  that  grent  writer  has  admitted,  with 
characteristic  caudour,  that  if  the  postulate  of  tiieism  be  ouee 
admitted,  the  acceptance  of  revelation  ia  it«  natural  or  inevitable 
sequeL)  ^^H 

•  Aaalonrr,  Part  1.  ch,  2,  note  n.  f  Tho  I'himh  t'niTer»,  p.  208. 

t  "  ThoM  •mhit  ailmlt  at)  oitiTiIpat«at,  aa  well  ••  pi'rf^cll^  jnat  kdiI  beDAvoUnt  Malter 
ftud  Rulvr  of  iocli  ft  world  an  ihia,  eui  laj  littlit  against  Chmlianitr  but  what  can,  irlch 
Iciiit   «|niU   /ore*,   bfl  rr^tflrUvl    itgsinM   JUininnnl v*ii.*' — XtilFt   .taUAiaf/nifitj/,   p,   S9, 
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U  is  true,  no  doubt,  bb  Mr.  Jukes  obficrrcs,  that  the  fact  of 
creation  ib  itself  an  incomprehenaiblc  mj^st^ry.*  We  cannot  tell 
why  the  Self-existent  and  Supreme,  who  had  Hved  for  an  eternity 
by  Himself,  Bhonld  in  the  fulness  of  time  bave  stooped  fi-om  tliat 
dirine  Bolitnde  to  create  the  worlds,  though  we  may  dimly  diacem 
that  the  creati%-e  fiat  was  an  outHow  of  His  eternal  lovo.  But 
that  doea  not  help  to  explnin  the  permiasion  of  evil,  the  creatiou 
of  angela  and  men  who  would  use  their  freedom  to  turn  against 
their  Ihlaker.  It  may  be  tme,  again,  though  tliis  must  be  matter 
of  speculation  only,  that  for  moral  beings  the  *'  knowledge  of  evil 
is  [not  simply  in  the  existing  di(q)en8ation,  but  in  itself]  essential  to 
I  the  knowledge  and  expei-ieuce  of  some  of  the  higher  forms  of 
good,"  or  rather  not  knowledge  of  evil  merely,  but  active  conflict 
with  it.  But,  if  eo,  it  surely  follows  that  for  moral  beiuga 
probation  implies  the  risk  of  ultimate  failui-e,  and  all  natural 
analogy,  as  Butler  has  pointed  out,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
such  is  actually  the  case.  To  argue  that  this  is  Impossible, 
because  no  creature  would  have  been  called  into  existence  which 
was  not  to  attain  LappLuess  in  the  end,  is  not  only  directly  to 
contradict  Scripture,  but  to  make  the  untenable  assumption  that 
the  entire  purpose  of  tlio  Creator  lies  within  the  grasp  of  our 
feeble  and  finite  intelligence,  ftut  wo  may  go  a  step  further.  The 
sole  reason  why  the  existenco  of  evil  does  not  como  home  to  us- 
as  a  diffieulty,  while  wo  shrink  from  the  belief  tlwt  it  will  continue 
to  exist  for  ever,  ts  because  Uie  one  has  been  familiar  to  us  from 
ehildhood  as  a  fact  of  daily  experience,  while  the  other  is  not 
matter  of  consciousnesB,  but  of  faith.  Once  admit,  what  is 
evident,  that  tlie  created  will  has  the  power  of  rebelling  against 
its  Maker,  there  is  alisolutely  no  ground  in  reason  for  aaauming 
that  the  rebellion,  antl  therefore  the  chastisetnent,  must  sooner  or 
later  neceesariiy  have  an  end.  Revelation  might  have  told  us  so. 
but  it  has  nnt.  Reason,  aa  far  as  it  thi-ows  any  light  on  the 
question,  points  the  other  way. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  one  of  the  tritesl 
tmisms  in  ethics,  the  essential  tendency  of  habits  to  become 
inveterate.  Every  student  of  Aristotle  will  be  familiar  with  the 
principle,  and  all  experience  confii-mfl  it.  But  there  is  no  i-eaaon 
for  supposing  that  the  laws  of  our  moral  being  will  be  revolution- 
ized in  a  fiituro  state.  Granting  then,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
the  time  of  probation  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  after  death, 
what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  he  who  is  filthy  will  not  be 
filthy  still  I  So  far  as  we  have  any  data  forjudging,  the  contrary 
is  far  more  probable.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  without  holiness  no 
roan  shall  sec  the  Lord.  How,  then,  is  the  indisp«nBable  work  of 
conversion  and  sanctification  to  be  accomplished  after  death  t    It 

*  Rvctitnlion,  ppi  110,  K|q. 
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can  only  couueivably  be  in  ono  t>X  two  \ray8<  Eiilier  tbe  soul 
must  be  converted,  u'ithout  \\a  dwu  co-operatiuu,  on  tbu  Calviuiat 
principle,  by  an  irreeiBtible  conBtraiut  of  gractt,  or  Uie  will  iiiuet 
freely  respond  to  tlie  Oivine  call.  It  would  hv  (|uite  out  of  |>la*^c, 
imd  would  extond  Ibis  <.>t«ay  beyond  all  reaauimblo  limits,  to  enter 
here  on  a  disciisnon  of  Calvinienn,  mid  then'  isthu  less  r(ratK>n  for 
it,  because  no  Universalist  Jh  likely  to  adopt  Uiat  liypotlLcais,  ur 
could  oonaistentlj  do  bo.  It  may  Kunioe,  therefore,  to  obaorve 
that  on  the  Calviniettheorythe  indefectible  gift  inalwayrt  pupposed 
to  be  bestowed  in  this  life,  nor  i«  there  any  shadow  of  ground  for 
assuming  that,  if  withheld  here,  it  will  be  supplied  in  the  life  to 
come.  The  process,  then,  must  be  effected  with  the  co-operation 
cS  the  human  will.  But  how  can  we  be  sure,  to  say  th*^  very 
Icastv  that  the  'nnll  which  in  this  world  remained  obdurate  to  the 
last,  will  cei-tainly  iu  the  next  world  yield  to  the  gracious  infloenc« 
it  had  finally  rejected  horef  Will  conversion  be  i^aaier  af^er 
death  t  That  is  at  best  a  purely  gratuitous  hypothesis,  uor  do 
UnivertMiIists.  I  believe,  generally  maintain  it.  Some  of  tliem  ex- 
pressly admit  that  it  is  likely  to  be  much  harder.  Is  the  eeverity  of 
punishment  to  produce  the  requisite  change  7  There  are  passa^^ 
iu  Mr.  Jukes's  book  which  seem  to  imply  that  tliis  is  "  God's  way 
to  free  those  who  in  no  other  way  can  bo  delivered."*  But  pain, 
in  itself,  has  no  converting  power.  fSuficriug  willingly  endured 
bos,  to  be  sure,  under  tJie  C4ofipel  dispensation  u  salutary,  what  may- 
be called  a  kind  of  sacranieuta),  eflicacy,  derived  from  tho  Posbiou 
of  Chxist.  But  it  works  e.r  opere  opercmtis  only ;  its  efiect  depeuds 
wlioUy  on  the  use  timt  is  made  of  it,  and  it  does  but  harden  and 
brutahKo  tliose  it  fails  to  sanctify.  A  suldier's  Jil'n  is  a  hard  and 
painful  one,  but  the  army  is  no  sohoot  of  sainta.  In  tills  life  bad 
men  are  ufiually  made  worse  by  pain;  why  should  we  assume  that 
It  mil  certaiidy  trauefonn  them  in  tho  nest?  1  am  speaking,  be  it 
remembered*  of  those  who  die  unconverted,  not  of  the  imperfect 
wbuee  initial  conversion  is  perfected  in  "the  willing  agony"  of 
purgatoiTOJ  chastiae-nietit.  And  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  aaauming  that  the  discipline  of  pain,  which  only 
hardened  them  on  earth,  will  convert  and  purify  them  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave. 

ITiere  ore  yet  graver  difficidties  beliiud.  If  the  term  of  proba^ 
tion  is  extended  beyond  this  life,  whoro  are  we  tu  draw  tlie  line  1 
We  can  fix  no  period,  however  dietant.  when  all  will  have  been 
convei-ted,  if  the  human  will  is  to  have  auytluug  to  do  with  tho 
matter.  la  probation  then  to  last  for  everl  Rothe,  as  we  saw 
just  now,  adopts  a  kiud  of  modiiJud  Univeraalism.  Purgatoiy, 
including  a  continued  probation  fur  those  who  die  impenitent,  is 
to  coutinno  till  the  end  of  tiie  present  world  and  the  general 
*  S<w,  9.y^  •'  It««titutioD,"  pp.  »9,  91. 
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Judgmcat,     But  iivithin  that  iuter^'al  a  time  will  SDonor  or  later 

cnme  for  each  individual,  wlien  liih<  trial  ia  over,  and  ho  lias  either 

titmed  to  God  or  be<:oiue  wholly  tixod  in  evil  (dJmonisirt),  aftcr 

nvhicb  no  furtlicr  change  it>  puesiblu.  and  he  is  lost  for  ever.     This 

looks  a   morc   reasonable  viow   tbun   the  vulgar  forma  of  Uui- 

vetsalism  ;  but  what  does  it  rtjaliy  mean  i     Simply  this,  that  the 

cliscci'nmmit  of  Omniscieuce  may  be  measured  by  our  o'U'n.    A 

man  dies,  let  us  auppoeo.  after  a  short  Hfe  :  his  character  appeared 

to  bo  a  very  mixed  one,  with  much  of  good  in  it,  which  might 

liaro  been  developed  imder  more  favourable  circumetancos ;  his 

temptations  were  sti-oug,  his  religious  opportunities  Rniall.     Ue 

was  suddenly  earned  off  by  an  accident,  bb  men  speak  (for  the 

teim  is,  of  couihc,  unmcaJiing  in  relation  to  God) ;  he  died  in  sld, 

and  he  is  lost  for  ever.   Now  i  am  not  saying  whether  such  a  cose 

ever  actually  occurred,  nor  are  wc  authorized,  in  the  absence  of  a 

special  revelation  (which  has  been  given  in  one  instance  only),  to 

form  judgments  about  the  final  rejection  of  individuals:  I  have 

limply  drawn  out  an  hypothetical  contingency,  and  I  have  stated 

the  diiEenlty  very  strongly  on  purpose.     It  is  argued  that  to  ali 

such  persons  a  second  trial  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  hereatter: 

they  have  not  had  time  or  scope  for  the  full  exhibition  of  thctr 

will  and  character,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  after  a  longer 

void  more  ilivereiQed  experieuce.    To  our  apprehension,  yes;  but  wo 

ftre  not  appointed  to  jndge  the  world.     The  longest  and  most 

eventful  career  does  not  give  fidl  play  to  the  latent  capabilities 

of  even  a  very  ordinary'  character,  whence  it  has  almost  become  a 

proverb  that  new  and  misuspected  powers  are  ofben  revealed  by 

some  Eudden  change  of  circumstances  or  critical  emergency.     It 

shows  what  is  in  a  man,  as  we  say. — sliows  it  to  us,  tliat  is ;  but 

do  we  really  imagine  that  Ue  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  ua 

one  day  cannot,  if  it  so  please  Him,  as  infallibly  test   the  entire 

bent  and  purpose  of  the  will  by  a  singlo  trial  au  after  a  course 

prolonged  through  coxmtless  ages!    By  one  sin  of  disobedleuce 

our  first  father  forfeited  his  birthright ;  by  one  sin  of  pride  the 

rebel  angels  lost  their  tirst  cBtatc  :  by  one  act  of  fidelity  Abraliam 

woajustified,  and  Michnelwon  that  crown  of  archetypal  glory  from 

which  Lucifer  by  transgression  fell.     But  to  the  all-seeiiig  Eye 

these  aotB  summed  up  the  character  of  a  lifetime.  Adam  would  have 

profited  nothing  by  a  longer  trial,  nor  Luciier  have  unlearnt  the 

perverse  resolve  to  worship  self  inatcad  of  <jod.     If  the  period  of 

probation  is  to  be  limited  at  all,  it  matters  nothing  to  the  uuerring 

judgment  of  the  All-wise  at  what  precise  point  the  term  is  fixed. 

And  if.  according  to  Mr.  Jnkes'a  view,  "the  way  of  reetoratiou 

is  open   to  all   eternity,"   and  has   no  limit,   it  may   also   have 

no  end.     We  are  confi-otitedat  once  by  a  further  and  ineolnblo 

difficulty,  which  did  not  at  all  escape  the  attention  of  Origcn, 
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although  bis  madcru  dtsciplca  far  the  most  part  conapire  to 
i^oro  it. 

The  final  restoration  of  all  the  impenitent,  and  probably  of  tho 
rebel  angels  also — -which  is,  indeed,  as  St.  Augustine  nrgea, 
implied  in  the  argument* — to  life  and  joy  eternal,  is  tho  verj*  aura 
and  snbatancc  of  modeni  I'niversaliBt  theology.  Origen  main- 
tained tho  more  intelligible,  though,  aa  Ncander  calla  it>  **  com- 
fortleBs"  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  interchange  between  fall  and 
redemption,  the  will  biang  never  inimntably  fixed,  either  in  good 
or  evil,  and  the  probation  of  the  soul  being  therefore  never  cloaed. 
The  deatuiv  of  the  creature  ivould  be  an  everlasting  se^-Aaw 
between  Ught  and  darkness,  heaven  and  hell.  But,  with  rare 
exceptions,  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  have  revived  the  negative 
side  of  his  system,  in  ita  denial  of  eternal  punishment,  have  quietly 
dropped  out  the  positive  side,  which  is  thought  too  "  uncom- 
fortable" to  be  true.t  It  is  due  to  "Anglicanus"  to  say  that  he 
is  more  consistent  here.  Ho  makes  short  work  indeed,  in  his  umal 
jaunty  fashion,  of  tho  great  otliical  principle  of  the  perseverance  of 
habits  just  now  referred  to,  or  ratlier  ignores  it  altogether,  and 
scenie  unable  to  conceive  of  any  state  of  t3io  will  as  final,  except 
by  "  mecbnnical  fijtation  ;"  but  ho  I'epudiatee  the  purely  arbitrary 
distinction  of  ordinary  Univoriiialisni,  which  aiHrnis  tlie  eetablisli- 
ment  uf  tho  just  in  eternal  rightconsness,  whilo  denying  that  the 
evil  can  become  incorrigible,  and  thus  outrages  at  once  the  letter 
of  Scripture  and  the  lawe  of  thought.  To  the  Scriptural  argument 
1  shall  liave  to  revert  presently.  I  will  merely  say  here  that 
Origenism,  unscriptural  aa  it  is,  does  less  violence  to  Scripture  and 
is  far  more  logical  than  the  vulgar  theory  of  Univeraalism.  Yet 
the  consequences  of  accepting  it  are  sufficiently  portentous.  It 
must  bo  applied,  of  course,  like  Univei«ali8in,  to  the  case  of  angeila 
as  well  as  men.  But  in  every  created  nature,  from  the  highest  to 
tlie  lowest,  holincAB  is  not  an  inherent  virtue,  but  an  accidental 
grace.  And  as  long  as  probation  lasts  the  gift  may  be  forfeited. 
It  follows,  therefore,  tliat  a  time  may  come  when  the  keen  inteth- 
gonce  of  the  mighty  Cherubim,  wisest  and  eldest-bom  of  the 
intellectual  creation  of  God,  who  through  countless  ages  have 
gazed  in  fi-xed,  unbroken  trance  on  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
Attributes,  and  grown  in  wisdom  as  they  gazed,  may  be  turned  to 
folly;  when  the  burning  adoration  of  the  Seraphim,  the  spirita  of 
wonBhip  and  of  love,  whose  rapt  devotion  has  been  fed  through 
countless  ages  from  the  Fount  of  Living  Fire,  may  be  centred. 


"  D*  CiT.  Dei,  xil  28.  Tlili  ik  fully  admittod  by  Mr.  Joke«,  "  RMlitutioo,"  jv  14T. 
Yul,  union  til*  whole  ChrliitlAQ  d<K'tniio  of  tvniptnUof  U  tUo  wnng,  Sktoa  hna  not 
proflwil  Ity  hi»  oxt«iide4  probulian  yet. 

t  It  must  nlu  be  r«Bac)nb«T«d  tint  Ori{t«ri  hnMtl  bSa  thoorr  «n  tlie  Platoiile  tiatloiit 
wUoh  nabody  malntaic*  now,  of  tl>e  pre-exikt«nce  of  nil  luilaritl  (utelligeDoe*,  wasclia  AC 
bnmao,  in  ii  fontior  fttte. 
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LiicifcrX  ou  tb6mfi«lveB  iaKtead  of  God.  There  w  uo  secuiity 
the  final  preservanoe  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Saiuta,  who  are 
Bun-floshed  with  the  brightness  of  the  Uncreated  Yiaiou  and 
sphered  within  the  emerald  of  tht;  rainbow  that  Bpana  the  over- 
laating' throne ;  nay,  more — ahookiog  aa  it  Bounds  to  ^ay  bo — the 
Blewed  Mother  herself,  the  crown  of  all  creaturely  existcuco, 
who  bore  and  suckled  the  Eternal,  may  some  day  como  to  be 
thnut  into  the  exterior  darknesH.  Thid  ia  not  the  language  of 
rhetoric  or  fanciful  exaggeration  ;  it  is  a  mere  statement  of  part 
of  what  is  necessarily  and  confuBsedly  involved  in  the  scheme 
excogitated,  though  not  publicly  taught,  by  Origen.  Yet  that 
syBtem,  I  repeat,  is  less  arbitrary,  less  inconsistent  with  itself  and 
with  the  letter  of  Scripture,  than  mudem  Uiiiverealism, 

Another  theory  has  indeed  buca  propounded  in  these  latter 
days,  which  it  may  be  us  well  to  notice  in  passing,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  needful  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length ;  I  mean  the 
doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  A  notion  bo  purely 
artificial  and  gratuitous  in  ittielf,  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all 
Scriptural  or  traditional  authority,  and  so  violently  opposed  to  the 
moBt  rudimentary  instincts  of  natural  religion,  is  never  likely  to 
take  root  and  epread.*  It  is  a  mere  clumsy  attempt  to  cut  the 
knot  of  a  difticulty,  whicli  its  antliorn  cannot  solve,  by  introducing 
another  and  far  inure  fatal  one  in  it^  place.  For  it  starts  by  asauming 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  created  immortal,  and  thereby  cute  at 
the  roota  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  perBuasivo  and  univcrfial,  if 
it  be  not  the  most  logically  irresistible,  of  the  argumenta  for 
theism.  "  Heaven  Uea  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  and  under  every  corruption  of  the  primflcral  faith, 
aimple  and  sage  alike  have  dimly  traced  those  "  ctunds  of 
gloiy,"  which  are  the  token  of  our  immortal  birth,  instinctive 
yeanlings  and  visions  of  an  un8atLHlii.Mi  ideal  of  beauty,  telling 
ua  from  whence  the  spirit  of  iniin  ha^  come,  and  to  whom  it  must 
at  last  return.  By  treating  tills  textimonutm  tmimcB  naturaliUr 
ChrUdatur  as  an  idle  dream,  tlie  dark  and  atheistic  creed  to  whioh 
I  am  referring  swps  the  very  fouudatioiw  of  religious  faith  and 
tmst.  Like  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  reprobation,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  it  stiikes  not  only  at  the  Cbristian  revelation,  bnt  at 
oil  belief  in  God.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enter  into  detailed 
€Jont«j\'erBy  with  its  advocates,  when  they  have  discovered  some 
better  plea  than  their  dislike  of  the  doctiino  it  has  been  arbitrarily 

•  St,  Angiittlnf  «rROM  in  whm«I  pUco»  (Do  Civ.  Doi,  xi.  26,  27  j  Do  Lib.  Arhtt, 
ilL  6,  7,  8,  iit.\  thil  vTory  ratiotikl  bviod,  from  tlio  Uk  of  ila  luluro,  prafvri  MntlDimd 
BxJsteiU!«,  bowATrr  mlioTftbla,  to  uiDtliiUttaii.  Aquiunn  (.S'upnnn,  Part  I.,  Q.  .j.l),  n»Aa 
111*  UDM  arjpjineul.  Tbiv  in  txirna  onl  by  tfa«  »tkl«in<Mit  frf  I'lnUn^b,  UjAt  "  ihe  idm  at 
•nnihUa-tion  wan  intoloriiblo  to  tha  OT«»ki,  and  if  tboy  bad  lo  cliooae  botiraoti  oatiro 
•iUnclI«a  uid  Ui  etaniitr  oj  (ormeot,  they  would  ha^u  cIiomu  tbo  l»tl«r."  Sco 
Callnig«r'a  *■  OactUd  Mill  Jew/'  Tol.  il.  p.  144.  Bat  g(.  oa  tbo  other  b«Dd,  Smma,  Snppl. 
*d  Part.  UI.,  C}.  W,  Art.  a. 
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inTonted  to  rcplac'c*  Yet,  raonstrouH  as  it  is,  this  tlicuiy  ia  lefw  un- 
philoeophicnl  than  tlio  modem  form  of  Univcraalium,  in  ao  tar  ae  it 
recognizes,  while  it  misapplies,  that  grcnt  etliical  law  which 
Univcrealiets  no  flippontly  ignore ;  viz.  *■  that,"  iii  the  words  of  ati 
Annihilatioiiiet  writer,  "  the  creatm-c  may  so  ehoos*;  and  clin^  to 
evil,  may  become  «o  incorporated  and  identified  with  it,  and  it 
may  come  to  be  so  thoroughly  both  tlio  warp  and  woof  of  his 
iomuet  self,  ...  as  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  there  could  be 
no  deetmctioD  of  the  evil  without  destructiou  of  the  creatnre."t 
And  Iherefore  the  immortal  beingn  who  have  thus  become  inoor- 
rigibla  (the  dnaroi  of  l^lato's  R«-pubhc)  must  bear  for  ever  the 
terrible  burden  they  haro  laid  on  their  own  shoulders,  not 
because  Qod  has  forgotten  tu  be  merciful,  but  beoauso  it  is  no 
longer  poenble  to  renew  them  to  repeutance. 

And  here  a  further  remark,  bearing  on  the  general  queatiozi, 
will  be  in  place.  It  h&a  been  shown  that  the  vanoiis  antagonistic 
theorioB,  propounded  from  time  to  time  by  opponents  of  the 
Catliolic  dociritie,  are  beset  by  lUffiuuIties  lit  leaat  as  formidable 
as  any  they  aro  intended  to  remove.  To  this  Universalista  arc  apt 
to  reply  that  the  subject  is  confeastjdly  a  myutenouB  one,  anil  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  But  that  hs  no 
answer.  Thof  art  cgrtainfy  bovnd  to  explain  mi/attries  of  their  oien 
making.  It  in  enough  for  us,  who  accept  on  faith  a  revealed 
doctrine,  to  fihow  that  it  contaiDB  notiiing  wliich  can  be  proved  to 
contradict  reason,  though  iu  fact  we  can  hIiow  much  more  than 
thif.  For  we  ntart  with  BifJiop  Butler's  ]>riociple — which  Mr. 
Julceft  himself  ndmita  at  the  ootsct,  though  he  fleema  afterwards  to 
forget  it. — that  no  revelation  from  God  can  be  free  from  diffi- 
cult iefi,  and  that  *'  there  are  even  difScultios  an  to  the  present 
facts  of  life,  which  are  quite  inexplicable."  J  But  those  who  reject 
a  doctrine  claitning — on  what  every  candid  inquirer  must  allow  to 
be  in  itself  an  overwhehning  weight  of  evidence — ^to  be  contained 
in  the  written  Word  of  God,  btewift  of  Us  difficultxM,  which  to  Oiam 
appear  inexplicable,  and  BubKtitote  a  new  irfstem  of  theii  own,  very 
Itanl,  to  say  the  least,  to  reconcile  with  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  sense  the  ChnHtiaa  Church  of  all 
ngCB  has  put  upon  it,§  cannot  connKtenOy  take  this  ground.  For 
all  tlio  difficulties  in  their  nyslem  they  are  themselvcB  directiy 
leBpoufuble.  and  they  have  no  claim  to  a  hearing  till  they  have 
eiqilaincd  them.  It  has  been  juBtly  obser^'cd,  in  connection  with 
thifl  very  doctrine,  that  "'Ac  who  will  believe  nothing  Init  that  which  he 

•  Bailer  nrgne*  lh>t  Uie  (lMtncti«li  tit  a  living  iMlag  i%  prohnbt;  ia^ottiilr.  8m 
"  AnalogT,"  cli.  i,  bow  b,  :3~ 

t  Ijottor  to  Arcbbiibof)  of  Ourtnfeary,  b^  R«t.  U.  B,  DoliWf,  1864 ;  qvoMd  la 
UaeCoU'*  "  I5t<TTtltT  uf  IhiclahnwDL" 

t  RMtitotioa.  p-'S. 

f  We  hftv*  ma  AtA  thii  la  hUy  ftdaln«d  l*j  Sir  J.  6t«i>lMii.  Cf.  m/v^  r-  226 
(JnuMry,  lUld), 
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explain,  rtutv  wdlt  he  rf/Mircd  to  ixplatn  everything  whieh  Ju!  he- 
ts."*    Can  ljiiivor«aljnta  meet  thiw  ob^nously  rcaaonablft  require- 
lentt    By  their  own  odmtssion  thoy  cannot. 
On  tho  other  hand,  those  who  aonfridfr  the  matter  ealmlv.  apart 
>m  random  declamation  about  "infamotia  docfrineB,"  "prit-sts 
of  Moloch,"  and  the  like,  will  find  nothing  unreasonable  or  im- 
'probable  in   tho   revenlod  doctrine.      It  is  always  cany  to  call 
name*,  and  the  otlinm  Mrvfo^tViwii  is  by  no  meaus  a  monopoly  of 
orthodox  believers.    What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  dogma  of  eternal 
damnation  t     It  meaus,  in  one  word,  lca\Tng  the  sinner  to  himself. 
"Ephrabu  i«  joined  to  idols;  let  him  alone."    It  ia  no  arbitrary 
infliction  of  **  a  vengeful  Deity,"  ae  ficofPers,  and  othors  wlio  should 
know  better,  are  fond  of  phrasing  it :  it  Is  «mp!y  that  God  has  at 
length  withdrawn  from  His  rcbeilioiis    creature  the  care  and 
gracious  aid  it  had  pertinauionely  deaptsed.     Tho  blesang  oomes 
from  Gt.id,  the  curse  from  the  sinner  himself.t    Man  U  neither  a 
self-esc intent  nor  a  self-dependent  being ;  he  is  not  atraptcrii.     Uig 
■being  depends  on  tho  will  of  liis  Creator,  bin  happiness  or  well- 
[•being  on  union  with  Hun  and  with  those  crcatnrea  who  are  given 
be  his  fellowH.  and  itn  whom   he  is  constrained  to  lean  for 
wjpport.      But  man  wbh  created  a  moral  and  immortal  being, 
^ilaced  in  iv  sfate  <if  pnibafioii,  nnd  endowed  with  excellent  gifts 
lioth  of  uatiire  and  of  grace ;  and  on  his  iiw  of  tho**e  gifts  depends 
the  favour  of  his  Maker.     There  is  no  injustice  in  withdrawing  it 
from  those  who  deliberately  abuse  their  gracee  and  opportunitiea; 
and  when  this  abuse  becomes,  final  and  complete,  the  isolation 
fVom  God  and  from  all  good  niiist  be  complete  and  final  also. 
The  soul  has  niiysed  the  final  end  of  its  creation  through  its  own 
fanlt;  it  lias  chosen  Bulf  instead  of  God,  and  it  remains  for  ever 
miserable.    The  worm  of  remorse  that  dieth  not,  the  liomo  of 
bnnung  thirst  that  is  not  rjnenched,  tho  gT«at  gidf  or  chasm  firmly 
fixed,  express  diffbrent  aspects  of  the  same  bopeless,  irremediable 
Woo— the  conscious  loss  of  God,  and  all  which  that  loss  involves. 
It  is  the  idea  Bhadowr-d  out  in  fhe  words  of  the  Roman  satirist 
who  most  nearly  of  heathen  writers  touched  on  the  Chri><Han  con- 
ception of  sin  ; 

"  Virtotom  vutaant,  intol«>»c»ctqoo  reHetB.'t 

trhat  is  the  perfect  misery  of  the  crefttiire  which  has  failed  of  ita 
■proper  destiny,  and  can  no  longer  console  itself  with  llie  illusory 
solace  of  other  creatures  for  the  loss  of  the  Creator,  bill  is  com- 
pelled henceforth  to  realize  its  "  etomal  dauuiatiou,"  that  is,  the 
eternal  loss  of  goodneea  and  of  God.     It  is  the  misery  uf  which 

••  PerioaiOitr  of  Tompt^r,  ajiJ  otiier  Sgtiboqi.'*    B;  C.  J.  Tnngbao,  D.D.,  p.  91}.   Tho 
IlkilK*  ftf*  the  ttiitbor'*. 

T'   t  Uooca    U)   «1   ftA«rWtW   TtS  mttrf6»jL.0v   is   UaU.   utr,   S4,  4orrvapCHwla  vJ 
[itKr^pafuirot  dmplj  In  vir.  4t.  t  Ponin*,  S»t.  iU,  SS.  i  ,. 
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the  beginnings  are  ^^'itnc(»ed  here  on  cai-th,  ra  when  Cain  was 
driven  forth  an  outcast  from  the  face  of  God  and  man,  and  com- 
plained in  the  bittemese  of  bis  heart  that  his  paniahment  wa» 
greater  than  he  could  boar;  only  tliat  here  the  curse  is  never 
irremediable,  though  it  is  constantly  tending  to  become  ao.  I^et 
us  take  the  case,  which  unhappily  is  not  rare,  of  a  man  who  hus 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  8eas€>n,  and  has  contrived,  while 
health  and  friends  and  outward  prosperity  lasted,  to  dream  that 
he  is  happy,  whilt*  his  affection  i»  centred  in  creatures  and  ho 
has  forgotten  God.  By  degrees,  as  age  and  infirmity  creep 
upon  him.  his  former  pleasures  pall  upon  his  jaded  taste  ;  his 
friends  fall  off  or  are  removed  by  death  ;  he  suffers  perhaps  from 
heavy  losaes  or  chronic  disease,  or  he  is  constrained  to  learn  by 
experience  "how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have 
a  thankless  child;"  and  as  earthly  props  are  failing  him  one  by 
one,  it  becomes  daily  nioru  impossible,  though  he  struggles  hard 
ugainst  it,  to  stifle  the  uneasy  consciousnesH  that  he  is  without 
God  iiL  the  world.  The  Spiiit  indued  is  striving  with  him  still, 
and  his  borrow  might  be  turned  int^  contrition,  but  it  is  nut ;  it 
is  the  "  worldly  sorrow  that  workutb  deut]i.''  He  has  fought  a  life- 
long fight  agiiiuKt  all  bettor  luilueuceH  from  ^vithiii  or  from  with' 
out,  and  it  is  well-nigh  over  now.  If  he  were  to  live  a  hundred, 
two  hundred,  three  hundred  years,  his  life  would  grow  continually 
more  unendurable,  eonsumed  by  the  tlamo  of  unsatisfied  longings 
and  with  the  worm  of  remorse  ever  guawiiig  at  his  heart — till 
perhaps  at  last^  in  sheer  desperation,  he  would  attempt,  as  many 
hare  done  before,  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  by  suicide.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  that.  Sooner  or  later  the  moment  comes, 
iuBorutable  to  human  disc^ernment  but  not  to  the  All-seeing  Eye, 
when  the  measure  of  tiis  iniquity  is  fidl,  and  his  evil  choice  irro- 
vocably  fixed.  The  Voice  to  which  he  would  not  hearken  pleads 
no  more.  His  soul  is  required  of  him,  and  the  rebel  spirit  retame 
to  Him  who  gave  it.  Is  this  a  fancy  picture  t  Yet,  unless  the  act 
of  dying  is  to  effect  some  magical  change, — which  there  is  notbiug; 
in  reason  or  revelation  to  suggest, — such  as  the  sinner  was  when 
he  passed  from  earth  he  must  wake  in  the  world  unseen ;  and 
therefore,  like  Dives,  he  "lifts  up  his  eyes  in  hell."  He  had 
carried  it  with  him.* 

We  need  not  rack  our  brains  to  devise  images  of  phyaica] 
torment,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accurate  :  the  pwna  damm,  if 
wo  will  only  try  to  realize  it,  is  quite  enough.  That  "  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  is  a  nioittl  a.xiom  as  well  as 
a  revealed  truth.    The  kingdom  of  Satan,  like  the  kingdom  of 

*  Bntlor  ar^uoA  oxpr»»ly  tb«t  there  {■  do  icioo&d  Tor  i>ap;)oitiDg  tbkt  tbfl  oxaroiM  «l 
«urpr»soat  -po^enoi  nUectlon  ift  tiTflannpiRtMbj  tbo  aciol  dfiog.  Sm  "AtMlogf," 
oh.  i.  ndjia. 
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Gori,  iH  within  iih.    There  needs  no  active  infliction  of  vengeance 
by  an  angry  Ddtj*.     Nay,  more;  it  has  been  obaorvcd  by  tlie 
pTofoHndoBt  of  living  theologians  tliat   no   greater  punishment 
couhi  be  imagined  for  an  unholy  man  than  to  mimnion  bim  to 
heaven.     "Heaven  would  be  hell  to  an  irreligious  man."*     And 
for  thia  reason  :  if  per  itnposailnle  ho  could  bo  brought  there,  not 
having  the  nuptial  robe  of  charity,  lie  would  find  himself  in  the 
iinidst  of  a  aodety  wholly  uncongenial  to  him,  whose  tnstca,  habita, 
■yrapathiea,  interoete,  he  neither  shared  nor  understood,  whose 
■Bvory  thought  and   aspiration  was  dominated   by  ono   (Jentral 
'Object,  and  that  Object  hateful  to  him.     A  contraat  may  serve  to 
illuBtrato  my  meaning.     It  Bometimes  happens — I  have  known 
BOTO  than  one  instance  of  it  myself,  and  the  misery  tlmt  followed 
—that  a  well-nurtured  boy,  of  gentle    bii-tb  and  nature,  in  a  fit 
)f  impatience  or  deprcfision  through  some  misfortune   or  family 
juarrel.  enlists  in  the  array  as  a  private,  and  ropenta  at  Icimire  of 
tia  mistake  when  it  is  too  late,     Alt  his  Burrnundings  are  rcpulaive 
10  ham,  his  companions  are  worse  than  none,  their  ways  arc  not  as 
lis,  and  he  would  prefer  solitude  to  their  company.    Turn  all  this 
he  other  way,  and  it  may  help  to  suggest  some  faint  idta  of  the 
iondition  of  a  reprobate  thrust  into  the  company  of  tho  saints, 
rhe  soul  of  man  n^eds  external  objects  to  rest  upon,  and  on  earth 
(  is  never  wholly  deetitutf  of  them,  but  on  these  heavenly  objects 
ho  impenitent  soul  could  not  rest.     Eveiytbbg  would  but  recall 
•rith  a  fresh  and  piercing  anguish  the  holiness  it  had  forfeited, 
Ihe  God  it  bad  forsaken,  and  would  Uius  iiitensify  the  gnawing 
tunger  and  burning  thirst  which   thenceforth   could  never  be 
ntiBfied.     ^Vhfu  our  firbt  parents  fell,  they  sought  to  liide  them- 
elves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  to  the  lost  soul  thai  blissful 
*resence,  from  which  it  is  eternally  excluded,  would  only  bring 
Ihe  consummation  of  its  woe.    To  cite  the  summary  of  Scripture 
teaching   on   this   awful   subject  giveu  by  a  writer  who  uever 
ndnlges  in   rhetoric  or  play   of  the  fancy:    "These  and  other 
jitimations  show  the   condition  of  those  who  are  irreclaimable, 
md  therefore  shut  nut  from  the  company  of  the  blessed,  to  be  an 
ibiding  consciouBuess  of  having  niisBod  the  end  of  life,  a  loss  of" 
ill  the  heart  before  clung  to;  it  is  an  absolute  inipotonco  and 
Vr-aut  of  energy,  because  all  the  powers  of  life  aro  withdrawn,  and 
Ihe  will  is  now  empty  and  unfruitful,  and  only  fixed  on  evil ;  the 
Constant  bumtug  of  unsatisfied  passions,  and  the  gnnwin  g  ]>ain  of" 
B  conscience  which  cannot  again  be  laid  to  sleep."t 

But  Univerejili$ts  tell  uh  they  prefer  "a  more  charitable  view." 
uch  language  is  both  misleading  and  invidious.     Tho  plea  of 


"  Kowraaa'a  Paro'-hitl  Semraa,  rol.  i.  p.  7.      Sog  rIm  «  very  (trikbg  pesb^go  la 
Kcwswd''  Cailirto.  jip.  217,  »na. 
t  Dollinger's  "  V^nX  Age  of  tlio  Clitirch,"'  p.  «53. 
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charity,  as  they  urge  it,  is  not  only  irreleTant,  bnt  nnmeaniog 
There  is  a  previous  question  on  which  all  else  necesuily  depends; 
what  is  the  true  doctrine  %    It  is  not  charity  bnt  cnielty,  especiaDy 
ill   a  matter  of  such  momentous  interest,  and  where  a  miwtako 
once  made  may  be  discovered  only  too  late,  to  suppress  or  veil  tlw 
truth.     It  has  been  answered  that  no  supposed  moral  effect  of  a 
doctrine,  as  a  restraint  upon  sin,  is  an  adequate  ground  for  teach- 
ing it.    Certainly  not  if  it  is  false ;  bnt  the  objection  implies — 
what  is  often  more  than  implied — that  those  who  suspect,  if  tiiey 
do  not  know  this  doctrine  to  be  false,  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  it  as  a  moral  lever.    The  folly  of  such  a  procedure 
could  only  be  equalled  by  its  profanity,  but  who  has  adopted  or 
advised  it  t     I  know  of  none,  and  the  charge  is  far  too  serious  a 
one  to  be  vaguely  tossed  about  without  any  attempt  to  prove  it. 
Origeii  indeed  appears  to  hare  shrunk  from  publicly  proclaiming 
his  peculiar  theory, — which,  however,  was  widely  different,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  modem  Universalism, — and  he  speaks  of  it  as 
being  enough  for  mankind  in  general  to  know  tiiat  sinners  will 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  and  seems  to  think  his  own  belief 
uljout  tJie  iiroKaracrTafrK  dangerous  to  the  unconverted.*   But  Oiigen 
couhl  not  bo  indifferent  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  Scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  against  him,  and  might  well  hesitate, 
in  the  face  of  an  adverse  belief  so  deeply  grounded  and  so  uni- 
versal, to  publish  a  mere  private  speculation  of  his  own,  which,  he 
must  have  felt  to  be  at  least  uncertain,  while  he  did  not  doubt 
that  its  diasemuiation  would  lead  to  mischievous  results.     Had 
the  Church  accepted,  instead  of  rejecting,  his  new  scheme  ot 
OBchatoIogy,  it  woidd  soon  have  found  its  way  from  the  cloister 
into  the  pulpit.     But,  while  no  moral  considerations  as  to  the 
probable   effects   of  a   doctrine   can  justify  the   inculcation   of 
what  is  doubtful  or  untrue, — and  this  alone  would  dispose  of  the 
strange  insinuation  that  in  speaking  of  eternal  punishment  our 
Divine  Lord  used  threat*  which  were  never    destiaed  to  be 
fulfilled, — its  practical  character  may  supply  a  strong  additional 
inntivo  for  the  unreserved  proclamation  of  the  truth.     And  that 
motive  is  enforced  in  the  present  case  by  every  plea  both  of 
charity  and  justice.     It  is  man,  not  God,  who  closes  on  himself 
tlio  gates  of  the  eternal  prison-house,  and  thei-c  is  no  surer  way 
of  aiding  him  to  do  su  than  to  persuade  him  that  it  does  not 
exist-.     It  must  never  be  forgotten  how  enormously  every  modifi- 
cation of  Universalism  depreciates  the  seriousness  of  life  as,  not 
simply  tlie  initial  stage  in  a  long  if  not  unHmited  course  of  pro- 
bation, but  the  one  trial  time  for  eternity.     We  know  full  -well 
that  the  temptation  often  proves  \nrtually  irresistible,  to  put  off 
till  to-morrow,  even  at  our  cost,  an  irksome  duty  which  need  not 

*  Origan,  Coatr.  Colanin,  tL  S6. 
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absolutely  be  perr^mi^d  to-day ;  and  it  would  aifi^c  small  acquaint 
ance  with  the  wcaVnesttei*  ot"  human  nature  to  doubt  that  of  thoee 
who  Are  DOW  through  the  salutary  "terror  of  the  Lord"  persoaded 
to  repentaaoe,  too  many  would  defer  the  difficidt  work,  if  they 
deemed  Buch  pos^oneoieut  to  be  iudeed  potuible,  to  the  long 
to-morrow  which  lies  beyond  the  gravt;.  I  do  not  mean,  of  courae, 
that  such  couduet  woidd  in  any  case  be  justifiable  or  prudent, 
still  less  commendable ;  but  it  would  inevitably  foU^>w  from  a 
general  acquiescence  in  UniverBalisra.  And  we  must  deal  with 
men  as  they  are,  nut  as  they  might  be  or  ought  to  be.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  here,  though  the  point  will  recur  presently  when  I 
come  to  the  Scripture  argument,  that  lie  who  knew  what  was  in 
man  has  again  and  again  used  language  wliicli,  on  the  hypothesis 
vi'  a  pnibatiun  prokiuged  indefinitely  after  death,  loses  all  or 
nearly  all  its  force.  What  mean  tliose  repeated  warnings  about 
the  diief  in  the  night;  the  sudden  return  of  tlie  master  of  the 
huuse  or  of  the  bridegiaom;  the  two  men  in  one  bed,  the  two 
womeu  at  the  milt  the  two  men  in  the  field,  of  whom  one  was 
fakun  and  t]ie  other  left ;  what  meau  those  reiterated  exhortations 
■if  Christ  and  I^is  Apuh)l:les  to  coutiiiual  watclifuluess — but  that 
life  is  short,  the  time  of  death  uucertaiU)  and  there  is  uo  repentauco 
in  the  grave  t 

But  against  euoh  oonaideratiuns  a  further  objection  will  be 
urged.  Fear,  as  the  preachers  of  this  new  evangel  are  never  tired 
of  aaBuring  us.  is  a  Iciw  and  unworthy — they  Bometimes  add,  a 
degradiugand  briitaliniug^motivu.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  higheat. 
But  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  follow  St.  Teresa  in  her  wish 
to  have  a  torch  in  her  right  hand  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  her  left, 
that  wiUi  the  one  she  might  burn  up  the  glories  of  heaven,  and 
with  the  oilier  extinguish  the  flames  of  hell,  in  order  to  serve  God 
of  pure  love.  It  is  not  even  every  one  who  can  make  his  own 
words  of  the  beautiful  hjTim  of  St,  Francis  XaWer,  beginning, 
0  VetUf  fii/o  amo  T«.  Most  men,  even  good  men,  are  neither  saints; 
nor  at  all  like  saiuts,  nor  ever  likely  in  tliis  world  to  become  such, 
though  saiiillineas  is  the  standard  they  ought  to  aim  at ;  and  the 
language  of  the  saintH  would  be  an  nnrcahty  on  their  lips.  Bnt 
in  truth  tJiero  in  a  great  deal  of  sheer  nonsense,  as  imscriptural  as 
it  is  irrational,  in  this  affected  contempt  for  the  value  of  lower 
motivoa.  Fear  and  love  make  up  that  grace  of  "  piety,"  or  filial 
devotion  to  our  Almiglity  Father,  which  is  the  crowning  gift  cX 
tht:  Holy  (Ihost.  And  although  a«  men  advance  in  holiness  the 
motive  of  love  increasingly  predominates,  and  fear  becomes  moro 
entirely  fiUal  instead  of  slansh,  fear  of  God,  which  includes  the  fear 
of  losing  Hira  for  ever — that  is,  of  eternal  damuation^-camiot  in 
this  life  be  altogether  cast  out,  for  love  is  not  yet  made  perfect. 
Every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  know  how  perMstently  tbie  motive  is 
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iinprei»«cl  upon  iw  tltroughont  both  tlie  Old  Testament  and  till 
New,  and  by  tlie  mouth  of  our  Lord  Ilimself.  Prophet*,  Apoetlea, 
and  their  Divine  Master,  alike  pre«B  upon  us  the  eame  elementary 
leseon,  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  His  love;" 
it  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  muet  come 
first.  That  the  fear  of  eternal  death  is  profitable,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, for  all  but  very  advanced  Cliristians,  is  the  constant 
teaching  alike  of  Sciipture  and  of  the  Church,  and  experience  haa 
abundantly  confinued  it.  If  patristic  testimony  is  required,  let 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers  Fpeak  for  the  rest.  In  his 
Second  Homily  on  Ihe  Second  Kplstle  to  the  Theesalonians,  is 
Chrj'sostom  says,  amid  much  else  to  the  same  effect,  "  If  we  o: 
think  of  hell,  wo  shall  not  easily  fall  into  it;  whether  you  speak 
it  or  not,  that  fire  will  burn ;  let  it  be  constantly  Kpoken  of  that  you 
may  never  fall  into  it.  None  of  those  who  have  hell  before  their 
eyes  will  fall  into  it ;  none  of  those  who  despise  hell  will  escape  it. 
There  is  nothing  so  usefiil  as  to  discourse  about  it ;  it  makes  our 
souls  purer  than  any  silver."  Similar  and  still  stronger  passages 
from  his  writings  and  those  of  other  Fathers  could  cniiily  be  multi- 
pUed,  but  there  is  no  need  for  accumulating  detailed  proof  of  what 
they  notoriously  taught  on  the  subject.  We  of  tliis  generation  have 
outgrown  their  narrow  creed.  In  matters  of  this  world  we  have  by 
no  means  ceased  to  recognize  the  operation  of  "  a  lower  motive,^ 
from  which  few  indeed  are  wholly  exempt,  though  it  lakes  ^•ario 
shapes,  from  the  vulgar  dread  of  the  lash  or  the  gallows  to  thi 
dread  of  public  opinion  in  some  of  its  manifold  expresHions ;  but 
it  is  held  nowadays  a  mark  of  snporior  enlightenment  or  superior 
piety  to  discard  it  in  onr  relations  with  the  next.  In  nine  cascB 
out  of  ten,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  affectation,  this  ai-ises  fi^m 
thoughtlcsKness  or  secret  unbelief.  Does  any  man  who  hon 
reflects,  I  will  not  nay  on  the  infirmity  of  our  fallen  nature, — fo" 
that  may  be  put  aside  as  a  platitude  of  the  pulpit, — but  on  th^i 
infirmit^  of  liis  own  ^vill,  and  what  Scripture  calls  the  excecdin^H 
deceitfulucss  of  liis  heart — which  are  facts  not  so  easily  ignore^^ 
—really  imagine  that  ho  can  afford  to  dispense  with  any  legiti-  j 
mate  motive  which  may  help  to  repress  the  tyramiy  of  habit  or  of  | 
passtou,  and  the  inccRsant  aasaults  from  within  and  froni  without, 
which  beset  the  soul  in  its  warfare  t  Or  will  he  RcriouRly  maiit;^ 
tain  that  tlio  vague  apprehension,  which  a  modified  version 
Uuiveitjalism  may  still  encourago  liim  to  cherish,  of  some  hai-d< 
struggle  to  be  endured  in  the  world  uuseen,  can  compare  ft 
a  moment,  as  a  motive  power,  with  the  solemn  convictiou,  whi 
has  sustained  the  energies  of  sixty  generations  of  Clirifltiiins,  s^n 
braced  the  courage  of  innumerable  martyrs  on  the  ecaflTold  or  at 
the  stake,  that  this  present  Hfo  is  the  appointe<l  season,  not  of  a 
but  of  the  probation  on  which  eternity  depends  t    It  has  been 
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tended,  ae  was  intimated  just  now — I  pui-poBpJj-  refrain  from 
gi\TDg  references — timt  when  our  ]*ord  threatened  tho  wicked 
with  everlasting  puiiitJiment.  the  womi  that  dieth  not  and  Iho 
^fire  that  ifi  not  quenched,  Ho  soug-ht  to  restrain  tliem  by  an 
iginary  terror,  wliich  nnist  therefore  have  been  baaed  on  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  sin.  Tlie  anggcstion  la  little  alioit  of 
I  blasphemouH.  But  those  who  have-  ventnrcd  upon  it  at  least  pay 
rft  terrible  homage  to  the  strength  of  that  principle,  to  which  the 
necessities  of  a  theory  compel  them  to  assumo  that  Ho  who  is  the 
Living  Truth  condescended  thus  fraudulently  to  appeal. 

So  far,  I  have  been  mainly  engaged  iti  clearing  up  difficulties 
and  misapprehensions  which  stand  in   tho  way  of   tho  acccpt- 
iftnce  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  tho  final  state  of  the  imponi- 
*tent,  and  showing  that,  when  rightly  undcratood,  instead  of  con- 
taining anything  inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  it  is  rather 
,irliat  a  fiill   appreciation   of  all   the   conditions  of  the  problem 
rotdd  lead  us,  as  it  has  actually  led  the  great  majority  of  man- 
idnd,  reasonably  to  sui-mise.    But  the  subject  is  one  on  wluch 
reason  alone  is  incompetent  to  decide;  tho  ultimate  proof  must 
rest  on  revelation.     And  accordingly  it  bccomca  necessary  to 
examine  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.    But  first  I 
xnust  repeat  distinctly  that  it  is  not  on  that  ground  tlie  real  Ltittle 
ftuU!  to  be  fuught,   UmverBalists  who  argne  from  a  CUritftian  stand- 
point, with  whom  alone  1  am  directly  conccmed  here,  are  obliged 
«f  course  to  profess  to  reconcile  their  thcorj'  with  Scripture ;  but 
they  did  not  learn  it  from  Scripture.     It  is  the  result  of  moral  and 
intellectual  objections  of  their  owii  to  the  received  doctrine,  often 
mixed  up  with  miaconccptiona  of  its  true  character,  such  as  have 
been  already  noticed.     TTnder  the  inflaence  of  these  prepoases- 
siona  they  read  into  the  letter  of  Scripture  a  sense  which  no  un- 
biassed critic,  of  whatever  religious  opinions,  would  have  found 
'^there.*     Sometimes,  though  seldomer,  they  go  on  to  argue  that 
their  interpretation  of  Scriptxiro  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  of 
the  Universal   Church.     The  onus   prolmndt  iu   either  case  rests 
entirely  on  themselves;  and  in  undertaking  to  show  that  their 
view  of  Scriptural  and  traditional  teaching  is  untenable,  I  feci 
laomething  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  reaaouera  who  set  out 
'to  establish  a  truiwm.      However,  I  will  do  my  best. — But  my 
space  is  exhausted,  and  this  part  of  the  argument  must  be  reserved 
for  a  third  article.  tt   «    ^^ 

H.  N.  OXENHAM. 

'  Tbero  is  the  rl(>ar«it  eriiienEa  in  Mr.  JuUait**  rolama  that  this  hv!  loen,  unoon- 
klBioiuljr  to  himxeilf,  ths  prooutt  in  hU  own  luitiiL    Sov,  e.g.,  tbo  profsoQ  lo  bii  luuidUng  of 
Fmtvtm  Mxw  M  p]>.  IU,  Kqq.    "^Vhat  »/iiih  lhi>  Scvipmrof    ThM  U  tli«  anotrtion.  uid 
<  tm/y  qocvtioii  I  enn  to  uk  b»ivi  on  thl* nnhjcct.     Al  llm  namt  time  I  eonjtu,"  ftG.,&c.; 
h*  {M*  on  >t  aae*  \a  a.rKUti  tliTaii)t}i  loTcral  pnicu*  that  ra*H>ii  provo  the  doolriuv 
n«d,  u  Iw  allow*,  in  \\us  Uthir  of  Scripture,  which  lio  aliio  cohIm.iob  tlut  bo  "cannot 
etl7  «xpUa  "  on  hin  Aim  thcraij,  to  bo  impauiUf. 
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In  Reply  to  Dr,  Cabpenter. 


ALL  fearless  and  honest  inquirers,  whether  they  be  "  prepos- 
sessed "  in  favour  of  miracles  or  otherwise,  will  be  grateful  to 
Dr.  Carpenter  for  his  very  candid  and  able  statement  of  the  C€we*  as 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  to  which  his  scientific  researches  and 
long  experience  have  conducted  him.  To  those  who  concur  in 
hia  conclusion,  I  presume,  his  arguments  will  seem  invincible,  and 
it  must  be  to  such  persons  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  their 
opinions  publicly  vindicated  by  something  better  than  a  mere 
rechmiffv  of  the  sophistries  of  David  Hume.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
those  who  beheve  in  miracles  it  is  a  great  point  gained  that  the 
scientific  scepticism  of  the  day  should  be  so  honestly  expressed 
and  so  vigorously  defended.  We  can  now  sec  and  appreciate  the 
stumbling-blocks  which  prevent  men  of  high  abiHties  and  learning 
from  accepting  as  simple  truth  the  marvels  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  So  long  as  doubts  and  diiEculties  are  but  hinted  in 
general  terms  by  one  man  to  another,  they  spread  through  society 
and  unsettle  the  minds  of  many ;  but  when  some  genuine  thinker 
steps  forward  to  give  a  reason  for  the  tcant  of  faith  that  is  in  him, 
the  validity  of  objections  can  be  brought  to  the  test,  and  con- 
viction of  some  sort  must  be  induced  in  those  who  follow  the 
controversy. 

For  my  part,  having,  not  long  before  Dr.  Carpenter's  paper 
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appeared,  caidoATourecl  to  ehow  iii  this  Review*  that  the  truth 
or  faldcheod   of  miracles  was  a  qacstion  of  tcetiniouy,  not  of 

ecioiice,  I  vfas  glfid  to  find  a  mail  of  soiencc  of  ho  great  eniineiipo 
prepared  to  treat  it  from  that  poUit  of  view.  For  Dr.  rarpenter 
diBclaims  any  scientiBr,  prepoBBesmon  against  miracles.  Howonld 
accept  them  if  he  eoiild  eee  unexceptionable  evidenco  of  their 
reality.  But  "  the  fallacies  of  tcBtimony"  moat  ho  taken  into 
occomit,  and  his  general  ospcrience  of  testimony  in  the  case  of 
moBmerism,  spiritualiBm,  and  kindred  subjects,  has  led  to  a  con- 
viction "  that  as  to  all  which  concerns  the  '  Hnpcmatnral '  .  .  . 
tho  allowance  that  has  to  be  made  for  'prepossession*  is  so  Inrgo 
AS  practicnlly  to  destroy  the  validity  of  any  testimony  whteh  is 
not  submitted  to  the  severest  scnitiuy  according  to  the  strictest. 
scientific  methods."  Thus  honest  observers  have  seen  flames 
issuing  from  a  magnet  in  the  dark  which  were  a  mere  illusion  of 
the  senses  ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter's  charity  is  such  that  ho  does  not 
doubt  the  honesty  of  those  who  profess  to  have  witnessed  things 
still  more  extraordinary.  Tho  eye,  in  fact,  sees  in  many  cases 
just  what  it  expects  to  sec,  and  the  ear  hears  what  it  expects  to 
IMW.  And  if  this  be  so  in  the  nineteeuth.  century,  when  close 
obsen-ation  of  nature  is  more  common  tlian  it  was  in  past  times, 
low  can  wo  feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  supematuraj  facts  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  t  The  question  is  no  longer,  as 
rtd  by  old  apologist*  of  Chri»ti»Dity,  wlietlier  the  writers  of 
Gospels  were  honest  or  dishonest ;  but,  grautuig  tliat  they 
believed  they  had  good  evidence  of  what  tbey  recorded,  doeo 
thfir  belief  justify  our»  ?  Til  short,  would  not  strong  excitement  in 
the  original  wltueBses,  together  witJi  tbo  tendency  to  exaggeration 
kud  distorlion  prevalent  in  all  ages,  bo  suflicieut  to  produce  those 
jeoords  of  the  superuutnral  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
without  ouch  supernatural  facts  having  actually  taken  place  f 

Such  is  the  argument,  drawn,  after  all,  not  so  much  from  the 
"fallacies  of  testimony"  as  from  th*.-  fallacies  of  the  senses.  But 
objectious  on  such  grounds  should  be  more  specific.  ImM  doUu  i» 
vmeralilna.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  "There  are  such  and  such 
general  causes  by  which  false  iiupriiPsionfi  of  the  supeniatural  may 
be  created;  therefore  it  is  not  uecesiuiry  to  behove  the  supernatural 
Kt  all."  For  there  are  over  so  many  causes  by  which  false  ira- 
fressions.  not  of,  a  supernatural  character,  may  be  created,  and 
according  to  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  we  should  be  justified 
In  looking  upon  all  teetimony  as  mitrost worthy.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
in  fact,  does  not  examine  the  testimony  after  all;  he  pimply  sets 
it  aside.  He  does  not  attempt  to  show  us  how  the  perA'crting 
biflnences  to  which  he  alludes  could  have  oombined  to  produce 
lueh  Darmtives  as  the  Gospels.    If  those  narrntivoa  were  merely 
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a  Tecoi'd  of  physical  marvda,  or  if  tliosc  marvels  were  not  material 
to  the  reat  of  the  stoty,  his  thcoiy  might  perliaps  apply.    Super- 

I  natural  events  'u\  old  clironiclcA  may  for  the  most  part  be  attributed 
either  to  the  imagination  of  the  writers  or  to  excitement  in  the 
original  vitneasea  and  exaggeration  in  t}ie  reporters.  But  tho 
snpernatTiral  events  in  old  chronicles  are  isolated  facta,  having  no 
bearing  on  tke  general  current  of  histoiy,  or  even  on  the  sequence 
of  the  narratives  in  which  they  are  contained.  The  course  of 
human  ailairs  is  quite  as  intelligible  vithcut  them,  indeed  rather 
^  more  00.  But  here  the  marvels  are  bound  up  with  a  moral  tcacU- 
'  /  ittg  wliicb  is  itself  supernatural — with  a  life  which,  when  you 
take  away  all  uther  miracles,  was  eupematurally  self-deuyiug — and 
with  a  pliilosophy  that  has  given  birth  to  the  whole  of  modem 
civili^eatioii.  Did  the  excitement  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses  thtis 
pervert  the  facts  of  the  life,  and  yet  preserve  the  moral  teauhiug 
puret  Did  honest  exaggeration  relate  the  appeumueo  to  un- 
belie^'ing  Thomas?  Did  the  hve  thousand  believe  themselves  fed 
and  conquer  hmiger  by  imagiiiatiou  i  Finally-,  did  the  cxcitemeut 
itself  fved  on  nytlung  whatsoever  ?  "If  Christ  be  not  risen,  your 
faith  is  vaiu,''  said  St.  Paul  to  the  CorinthJaiw;  aud  if  the  funda- 
mental facts  in  the  four  Gospels  arc  untrue,  what  could  have  been 
Uie  real  truth  belund  all  this  mist  of  eiTor  wliicli  has  moulded  the 
lives  and  tliouglits  of  men  for  eighteen  hundred  years  t 

If  Dr.  Carpenter  believes  tlie  testimony  to  the  supernatural  in 
the  New  Testament  to  be  fallacious,  he  ought  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  subjecting  it  to  criticism.  But  this  be  does  not  do;  for  it  is  uot 
criticism  at  all  to  say  that  tmpernutural  stories  may  be  the  result 
of  heated  imaginations  and  exaggerated  repoi-ts.  without  showing 
that  the  records  bear  the  marks  of  such  an  origiji.  And  it  ia 
notorious  that  nil  attempts  hitherto  made  to  do  this  have  been  so 
eminently  unsaliBfactory  that  sceptics  have  been  quite  unable  to 
agree  upon  anything  like  a  probable  theory  of  tbo  formation  of 
the  Buceesftive  "  myths  " — that  Gospel  which  is  supposed  to  be  tho 
most  trustworthy  and  the  earliest  by  one  imboliever,  being  the 
least  trustworthy  and  the  latest  in  the  oyes  of  another.  Kcat 
oriticism  of  the  Now  Testament  records  is,  in  fact,  confined  to 
believers  only,  and  it  is  believers — not  sceptics — who  criticize  with 
perfect  freedom. 

Why  sliould  they  not?  They  have  no  theories  to  uphold,  cither 
historical  or  scientific.  To  the  full  believer  Christianity  shines  by 
it«  own  light,  and  although  the  doctrine  itself  implies  a  supernatural 
origin,  tliat  belief  is  one  calculated  to  stimulate,  not  to  hinder,  clo»o 
inquiry  into  the  mode  by  which  it  was  first  revealed.  We  are  sure 
that  the  message  itself  comes  from  God;  tliat  by  Uim  alone  could 
have  been  suggested  the  jde*  of  a  God  who  ia  not  only  one  of 
infinite  power,  but  of  inEuite  love  as  well,  who»e  tender  regard 
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Hie  own  creatures  jb  auch  that  though  thoy  have  at  all  times 
rebelled  against  His  laws,  lie.  on  His  eid^?.  is  always  wiUiiig  to 

wive  thenp  ;  who,  to  prove  His  iufinito  love  and  mercy,  as  woU 
His  deep  Rympatliy  with  human  suffering,  actually  took  a  human 
dy,  Bubraittfcd  to  the  cruellest  injuries,  and  died  upon  the  cmas, 
brgiving  with  His  latest  breath  the  malice  of  His  persecutore. 

iGt  us  take  our  stand  upon  this  stupendous  truth,  which  could 

ever  have  come  into  the  world  at  all  unless  it  came  from  Him  ; 
d  then,  what  is  there  that  should  make  us  unwilling  to  receive 

rther  light,  if  poBsible,  on  the  mode  by  which  it  was  first  com- 
aunicated  T  The  physical  philosopher,  indeed,  does  not  help  us 
lere ;  but  if  he  could  why  should  we  reject  his  aidt  For  the 
Host  part,  the  records  have  little  interest  for  him,  and  he  cont«nta 
limself  with  geneml  principles.  If,  however,  even  he  could 
examine  for  us  the  whole  atorj*,  and,  retaining  his  strong  belief  in 
natural  laws,  did  not  allow  his  views  of  the  liigher  truth  to  bo 
mpaired, — and  if,  as  the  i-esult  of  his  studies,  he  coidd  show  us 
Qiat  no  physical  law  was  really  set  aside  in  the  mode  by  which  God 

taparted  to  mankind  tlio  most  profound  of  alt  conceivable  truths, 
why  in  such  a  case  should  we  hesitate  to  accept  the  new  reading 
of  the  Gospels  1  So  long  as  the  message  itself  remained  in  all  its 
potency,  the  true  Chiistian  woidd  rather  share  the  satisfartinn  of 
kbe  philosopher  thau  be  appalled  at  the  result.  The  only  difliculty 
Br  to  tmagiuo  how  tlus  could  be  made  appareut,  not  in  the  least  to 
conceive  it  to  be  true.* 

But  the  only  suggestion  offei-ed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  besides  the 
Aktortion  and  cxuggeratiou  theory,  to  bring  the  miraculous  facts 
recorded  iu  the  New  Testament  within  the  domain  of  natural 
law,  is  the  remark  that  real  cures  are  in  many  cases  wrought 
through  a  patient's  uudoubtiug  faith  in  his  physician  and  in  tho 
mode  of  treatment  adopted.  So  in  the  Gospels  he  finds  that  the 
cure  of  the  sick  by  Jeeus  is  attribxited  by  Himself  to  the  patient's 
Guth  in  Him,  while  on  the  other  hand  He  did  no  mighty  works  in 
His  own  countiy  "  because  of  their  uubelief.*'  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks 
ithis  is  very  like  the  case  of  mesmerists  and  spiritualists,  and  that 
^  our  Lord's  extraordinary  powers  had  been  entirely  at  his  own 
command,  He  would  have  been  likely  to  oxercine  tliem  all  the 
more  where  he  saw  that  men  did  not  believe  in  him.  As  to  this, 
one  can  only  say  that  the  conditions  under  which  God  may  have 
chosen  to  make  special   exhibitions  of    His  power  are   not   for 

Pt.  C^rpoutor  uoti«ea  In  n  footrioW  tb©  Uioory  *m*rl*infnl  \\v  tanuf  philoKOpliii-al 
di<riii»*  that  isii»cl(>e  im  nel  dopsrtnres  frDm  the  Divlnn  oHcr,  tmt  piirU  of  Ihe  onlor 
«rigiBjJI]r  •eltlod  in  the  Divine  mind ;  but  thU,  bA  mti,  "  olitrlousif  putd  nlloicclher  on 
ftaa  aide  U14  nation  of  mlnwilM  u  extnoi-illoiirj  Intarpunitioiis  [Dvoliring  a,  tiion  dlreet 
ponoaal  agency  th«u  ttw  ordlBwy  tuiUonulty."  Mcwt  Maarwllr  if  tbin  "  aoiian  "  luu 
trar  bMO  eDtortained  ft  ia  high  ttmo  that  It  wsn  oxploiJed ;  but  I  aovtr  huanl  llint  it 
iru  Ibe  ChriitUn  ibaorf  lioEorv.  Tbi-j  who  do  Qfrt  belt6Te  In  a  dirnct  p^raonol  agicecj 
la  tiw  ordiusrj  utufonuil;  van  liardlf  be  a^id  to  luive  *  geaoiao  belief  in  Gotl  at  all. 
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tiH  to  Judjj;e   of.  except  from  tbo   evideucos   of  the  fac 
the  fact  Umt  faiUi  in  the  patient   assiBtii  tho  operations  of  aa 
ordinary  pliyiuciau,  instoad  of  discrediting  tho   miracles  of  o- 
Lord,  Koems  to   mn  but  o^'idcnco  of  a  divine  order  in  tho  r 
tions  of  things  physical  and  HpiritnaL  of  which  those  miraohfS  a: 
the  highest  exemphfioation. 

It  is  ({uite  true  tliat  impostors  and  enthusiasts  require  faith 
their  dupea  in  order  to  perform  thoir  marvels.  But  deception  doi 
not  Iftst  forever;  rnthtudnsts  and  dupes  and  false  philosopliien 
pass  away.  Tho  Christian  world  has  not  yet  found  out  thnt  it 
haA  been  deceived  afler  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  yearB. 
On  tho  other  hanrl,  it  is  a  port  of  God's  mode  of  governing  the 
world  that  tho  Bpiritual  condition  called  faith  shall  havr  valid 
and  impoitant  results — so  it  is  ackuowlodged  oven  by  phywcal 
inquirers — upon  a  man's  health'  and  happiness,  tf,  then,  onr  Lo 
being  in  the  world,  and  being  Himself,  according  to  the  orthod 
tlieory,  the  Anthor  of  that  order  in  nataro  which  He  is  often 
to  have  suspended  or  violated  by  these  miracles,  required  gene 
rally  of  those  whom  He  healed  of  their  dist^ascs  that  they  filioiil4^_ 
be  in  that  spiritnal  state  a«  a  condition  antecedent  to  their  cure,  SriB 
did  lio  more  in  this  respeut  than  Ue  is  doing  now  and  always.  He 
did  not  suspend  that  order  in  nature  of  which  He  LBtheovep-living 
cause.  On  the  contrary.  He  ^-indicated  it  in  Hi;s  miracles  as  in 
other  tilings.  Take  the  feeding  of  thousands  "nHtha  few  loaves  and 
Ssheii ;  is  not  this  like  tho  enormous  reproductiveness  of  nature  t 
And  yet  at  tho  close  we  read,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments,"  for 
Nature  has  her  strict  economy  in  the  midst  of  boundless  profusion. 
Again,  the  turning  water  into  wine,  is  not  this  like  Nature  too  T 
All  wine  whatever  comes  of  water,  and  is  converted  from  the  ono 
into  the  other  by  tJio  very  same  Power  tliafc  worked  at  Can^ 
There  is  oidy,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  Interval  of  tim 
requiiied — timo  for  tho  water  to  pa^w  upwards  from  the  earth 
throtigli  the  Bbres  of  the  vine,  to  collect  saechaiTiie  matter  in  tho 
fruit  and  to  ferment  in  tho  wine  vats.  But  what  are  time  a 
space  to  Him  to  whom  a  tliousand  years  are  as  one  dayt 

So  likewiiH!  as  to  the  miracles  of  healing.     LFndcr  the  ordhinr: 
physiciaufl  care  many  patienta  do  get  well  j  but  Dr.  Carpenter, 
am  sure,  would  be  the  fit«t  to  own  that  the  power  that  mak 
them  well  does  not  reside  in  the  doctor  or  the  drags,     "Why, 
then,  is  it  unphilosuphicnl  to  maintain  that  the  sick  aro  healc^_ 
even  at  this   day  by  Him  who  visibly  cleansed  the  lepers,  gayg^ 
sight  to  the  blind,  aud  made  the  lame  to  walk"?     Surely  exiigg&> 
ration  and   distortion,   if    they   had  made  up   a   talc  of 
miraelea,  wouJd  havo  invented  something  far  less  tnie  to  na 
than  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  tho  making  of  \vateT  into  win 
the  multipIicatioQ  of  food»  aud  the  careful  economy  of  fragmeu' 
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of  being;  a  Kii^pi'nsiun  of  order,  tiioBt?  things  arc  a  viutU- 
f  it  in  every  ]H>itit.  It,  is  order  redeemed  rn>m  disorder, 
life  from  dtiatli,  and  health  from  sickness,  almost  all  the  "vny 
throiigib.  Only  in  certnin  cnsca  iw  a  destroying  agency  left  to  do 
its  work  on  Ivea  noble  creatures  than  man.  The  barren  fig-tree 
is  curaed  ajid  withers  at  a  word.  The  fonl  swine  are  the  reoipi- 
onts  of  a  hoet  of  dt'.moDs.  But  to  maa  the  Sou  of  Man  wa8  a 
frtond  and  a  Saviour,  to  the  moment  when  He  expired  ni>on  \iw 
CrosB. 

Havitt]^  fliUR  alhided  to  demona  let  me  notioe  in  thiu  place  the 
drift  of  one  or  two  remarks  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  tending  to  cast 
upon  the  New  Teetainent  writers  the  slur  of  superBtition  in  this 
and  other  matlors,  by  which  it  is  the  more  easily  inferred  tliat  the 
miracles  they  thought  they  saw  were  delusions  of  the  brain,  "  I 
suppose,"  lie  Ra}'8,  "that  I  need  not  in  thctte  days  adduce  any 
argument  to  dinprove  the  old  notion  of 'demoniacal  poseecision,' 
in  Uie  fare  of  (he  fac-t  tliut  the  belief  in  such  *  possession '  in  the 
case  of  lunatics,  epileptics,  &c.,  and  the  belief  in  the  powers  of 
♦exorcints'  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  still  as  prevalent  among  Eafiteni 
nations  aa  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ.  And  I  siippose,  too,  that 
mnce  travellers  have  found  that  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  is  fed  by 
an  intcrmitt-f-nt  spiing,  few  now  seriously  believe  in  th(>  occasional 
appearance  of  an  '  angel '  who  moved  its  wat^r ;  or  in  the  cure  of 
the  first  among  the  expectant  sick  who  got  himBclf  placed  in  it.  hy 
any  other  agency  than  his  '  faith  '  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means.'* 

I  do  not  altogether  wonder  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  like  many 
others,  Ppares  himself  the  trouble  of  disproving  things  which  hav« 
lallen  into  some  kind  of  discredit  amoag  xk.  But  may  I  asTc  if  it 
is  more  superjtitioxis  to  speak  of  certain  phenomena  which  none 
of  ti8  can  yet  nnderetand  as  cases  of  "  demoniacal  possession  "f'l 
than  to  call  them  lunacy  t  There  is  a  hidden  cans*-  of  what  wo 
See.  The  ancient  and  Oriental  mind  called  it  demons ;  mtidem 
philosophers  prefer  a  lang^iage  which  might  be  equally  satirizt-d 
in  fotiiro  ages  as  attributing  the  effects  to  lunar  influen<rcs.  How 
was  the  thing  to  bo  dcBcribed  at  all,  even  by  the  most  unsuper- 
stitioiut  minds,  in  that  day  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  those  for 
whom  they  ■wrote?  Wr  must  somehow  speak  of  the  tliuig  in 
relation  to  its  hidden  and  unknown  cause ;  and  to  suppose  that 
cause  must  inevitably  bo  of  a  purely  physical  kiud  seems  to  me  at 
least  as  gratuitous  an  assumption  as  the  opposite  hypothesis. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  augel  troubling  the  waters,  a  siniilar  (jbserva- 
tjon  will  apply.  Although  the  cause  is  now  known,  or  al  least  the 
immediate  oanse,  of  what  was  seen  in  the  po<d  of  Betbeiidn 
eighteen  himdrcd  years  ago,  why  should  not  the  flowing  of  au 
intennittent  spring  be  conmdered  the  action  of  au  angel  even 
now?    We  are  far  too  apt,  in  these  days,  to  have  oiie  stereotyped 
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oonvonlioiuil  notion  of  aaffeU,  na  if  there  wore  not  different  kinds 
of  thcni.  To  the  Hebrew  mind  they  were  not  ncceflsarily  beings 
with  wings  and  with  willa  of  their  own ;  for  it  is  said  expressly 
that  God  makoa  the  winds  His  anf^ls  (not  "Who  maketh  His 
angela  spints."  as  it  is  tnLnslntcid  in  our  Bibles)  :  *  inanimate  forces 
are  employed  as  God's  "  messengers,"  or  ayytXot,  as  much  as  living 
beings.  For  the  rest.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  quite  welcome  to  believe 
that  the  palients  were  benefited  solely  by  their  **  faith"  or  their 
imagiuation ;  though  I  shotild  think  he  will  not  object  to  own 
that  l>athiiig  in  good,  wholesome  water  may  also  havo  had  some- 
thing  to  do  with  it.  That  there  was  some  little  dehision  aboat 
til©  firai  batlier  being  specially  benefited  one  may  conceive  reiy 
well,  without  injury  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospels.  Bnt  the  New 
Testament  writer*,  if  their  testimony  be  well  weighed,  were  by 
no  means  superstitious  men. 

Dr.  Carpenter  praises  highly  Lord  Bacon's  classification  of  the 
four  kinds  of  idola  which  pervert  human  judgment.  I  ask,  then, 
in  the  terms  of  that  philosophy  which  he  so  commends,  were  the 
Christiau  miracles  "idols"  of  the  tribe,  of  the  den,  of  the  mai-ket, 
or  of  the  theatre  t  They  could  hardly  be  the  first,  for  the  pre- 
judices of  humanity  in  general  were,  as  wo  know,  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  reception  of  ChriHtionity  from  the  outset.  Nor 
could  they  well  bo  the  second,  as  individual  prejudices  must  have 
bad  all  the  world  againgt  them,  anxious  to  oxpone  and  disoredK 
an  unpopular  religion.  Iduls  of  the  market  they  were  not*  for 
these  are  the  current  delusions  uf  uncritical  minds,  antccc>dent  tn 
the  reception  of  aonie  new  philoaophy.  And  if  they  wore  idols  of 
the  theatre — fallociouB  inferences  from  some  favourite  theories — 
they  exhibit  aa  scanty  evideiu^e  of  such  an  origin  as  wo  could 
possibly  imagine. 

Briefly,  tlie  matter  rosta,  on  it  seoms  tn  me,  precisely  where  I 
have  said  already  tliat  it  ought  to  rest.  The  <iuo8tton  is  not  one 
of  scientific  presumption  as  to  the  uniformitj*  of  nature's  laws;  it 
is  one  with  winch  science  has  nothiiig  in  the  world  to  do.  It 
belongs  entirely  to  the  domain  of  historj*.  As  a  historical  question, 
it  demands  a  careful  weighing  of  testimony,  and  courts  the  meet 
critical  inquiry ;  but,  for  tliat  very  reason,  wo  must  put  ande  all 
such  mere  general  objections  to  the  sapematural  as  do  not  lead 
to  criticism  of  the  testimony  at  all,  but  to  its  summary  rejection. 
How  to  account  for  the  testimony  ha^-inj^  been  written  is  the  real 
problem.  The  aimptest,  clearest,  and,  I  think,  most  satisfactory 
explanation  is,  that  it  is  strictly  true.  They  who  doubt  it  have 
yet  to  devise  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  dolnsionji,  which  will 
endure  the  criticism  even  of  sceptical  minds  themselves. 

Ja3ies  Gairi>n*er. 

•  fl«bn>ira  L  7,  ^noting  Pulm  elf.  4. 
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"^^ARLIAMENT  is  eiimmonccl  to  moc^t  on  the  8th  of  Fobnwiry, 

J.        for  thp   despatch    of    biimnesfl ;   and    amongst    tlie   qxies- 

t-ions  •which  must   come   nndev   conskloration   are   otir   relatioaa 

"Xffith  China.     Not  only  has  Mr.  Margaiy  he-en  mnrderecl  in  Yimau» 

l>ut  four  persona  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  were,  in  July, 

maltreated  in  a  village  not  forty  miles  from  Pekiu,  and  other  out- 

Tageii  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  are  reported  from  P«kiu 

and  Tientsin.     Tlie  hostility  of  Cliinese  against  English,  so  often 

latent  to  ns  in  this  conntiy,  has  again  become  patent.    Speaking 

on  the  subject  of  Hr.  Margaiy'a  murder,  at  Liveipool,  in  October 

last.  Lord  Derby  used  language  characterized  by  his  us\ial  aobriety 

ud  wisdom.    "l'"or  years  past,"  be  said,  "  it  has  seemed  probable 

to  careful  obser\'ers  that  some  coUision  of  this  kind  would  take 

place.    It  has  come  at  last,  and  wo  must  do  oui-  best  to  bring  it  to 

good  account,  and  make  it  the  means  of  putting  our  relations  on 

a  better  footing  in  future." 

It  is  impossible  to  think  for  a  moment  of  our  relations  with  Clnno, 
without  recurring  to  the  opium  question.  In  an  interesting  paper 
oo  those  relations,  in  tlio  November  number  of  the  Fortnightlff 
lUrieuf,  Dr.  Bridges  concluded  witli  an  almost  despaiiiaig  uUusioD 
to'ihis  question,  as  if  it  were  one  about  which  there  iu  no  real 
controversy  as  to  the  merits,  and  no  hope  of  those  meritij  being 
attended  to,  or  allowed  really  to  govern  uur  counself.  There  is 
loo  much  ground  for  such  a  feeling ;  and  yet  I  have  such  faith  in 
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the  good  feeling  of  my  counttymen,  that  I  believe  that  if  thej 
uould  once  realize  what  it  is  that  we  hare  done  and  are  doing  as 
regards  opinm,  they  would  rise  as  one  man,  and  get  rid  of  tibie 
aceursed  thing,  which,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  moral  gorerament  in 
the  world,  will  one  day  or  the  other  find  us  out. 

India  is  a  long  way  off;  China  is  still  further ;  the  Opinm  War 
waa  a  long  time  ago  ;  the  opium  question  is  continually  referred 
to,  and  as  continually  passed  over,  so  that  most  of  us  feel  at  once 
ignorant  and  weary  of  it,  and  so  pass  on  to  the  things  more  ready 
to  our  hand.  All  these  causes  were  operating  to  dull  the  con- 
sciences of  most  Englishmen  as  regards  the  opium  question, 
when  there  was  superadded  yet  anodier,  which  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  The  Anti-Opium  Society,  which  represents  tie  lost 
imcertain  flicker  of  the  national  conscience  on  this  subject,  buo- 
ceeded  in  biinging  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session,  and  in  doing  so  raised  an  absolutely  false  and  irrelevant 
issue,  and  contiived  to  support  it  with  some  very  unfortunate 
arguments.  No  doubt  they  will  do  better  next  time,  but  their 
indiscretion  has  interposed  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  arousing 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  nation  on  the  subject,  though  their 
publications  afford  much  useful  information,  for  which  I  deore 
to  express  my  obhgation  to  the  Society. 

The  real  evil  of  our  dealings  with  China  is  this :  the  Indian 
Qovemment  is  interested  in  the  sole  of  opium  in  two  ways — first, 
as  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  quantity  of  opium  raised  in  Bengal, 
and,  secondly,  as  the  owners  of  a  transit-tax  paid  on  other  opnun 
raised  in  native  States  and  shipped  at  Bombay.  In  these  two 
capacities  we  have  long  desired  and  still  desire  that  China  should 
buy  opium.  The  Chinese  Government  has  long  believed  and 
stUl  beheves  opium  to  be  prejudicial  to  its  people,  and  desires  to 
prohibit  its  growth  and  import ;  but,  from  the  Opium  War  down 
to  this  hour,  England  has  forced  opium  on  China,  and  thereby  has 
produced  and  is  producing  in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
and  people  a  sense  of  wrong  and  hostility  to  England.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  hostile  feelings,  and  that  on 
some,  though  I  fear  not  on  all  the  other  points  in  controversy,  we 
are  somewhat  less  in  tlie  wrong.  But  of  all  the  sources  of  this 
feeling,  opium  is  the  principal,  and  therefore  I  aver  that  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  that 
in  any  quarrel  which  springs  from  that  feehng,  England's  mouth 
is  stopped  from  complaining,  for  England  is  the  source  and  orig^ 
of  that  feeling. 

The  interest  of  the  Indian  Government  in  opium  is  very  large. 
It  retains,  as  I  have  said,  in  its  own  hands  a  monopoly  of  the 
right  to  grow  and  manufacture  opium  in  Bengal;  the  gross 
revenue  from  this  source  in  1872-3,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 
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millions  stcrUng.*  Beyond  this,  there  is  a  quantity  of  opiiioi  grown 
in  Mahva,  in  tlio  re^ons  of  Central  India,  and  within  the  teiiitory 
of  native  Statea,  which  is  shipped  at  Bombay,  and  which  is  taxed 
on  its  tranBit  through  our  tcrhtoriee.  The  amount  ul'  these  pasa- 
fe««  realised  iii  1872-3  was  upwards  of  two  and  a-half  millious 
Bterliug.t  aud  thi^  produce  of  Malwa  is  stated  to  Ua%'e  troblcd 
within  the  last  three  years. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mark  Stewart 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  made  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Opium 
Society,  was  addressed  only  to  the  evil  produced  by  the  monopoly ; 
and  what  was  proposed  was,  that  England  should  abaudou  the 
monopoly  prautically  in  favour  of  private  trade.  This  was  a 
atiangely  erroneous  issue  to  raise;  for  surely  it  is  absolutely  un- 
important whether  wo  raise  revenue  by  a  monopoly  or  by  a  tax. 
To  me  it  seems  idle,  or  very  nearly  idle,  to  haip  on  tlie  difference 
iMtween  the  Indian  Government  growing  opium  and  permitting  it 
to  be  grown  ;  for  the  respouHtbiUticsof  a  despotic  government  arc 
greater  llian  thoso  of  a  free  State.  To  me  it  seems  idle  to  suggest 
that  tliere  is  any  wrong  in  a  &ovemmeut  deri\ing  income  from  a 
poison;  for,  for  my  part,  I  would  tax  gin  Jiud  whisky  to  the  utter- 
most. Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  idle  to  complain  of  the  tax  and 
tlie  monopoly  iu  themselves,  for  both  might  be  the  moans  of  leseen- 
ing  the  growth  and  production  of  opium,  just  as  in  Bengal  the  tax 
on  ganja  (the  spirit  derived  from  hempj  has  been  levied  so  asiu  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  to  double  the  income  and  IcBsen  the  eon- 
sumption  by  a  third.}  But  what  1  do  object  to  ia  that,  being 
intereBted,  as  1  have  pointed  out,  in  the  sale  of  opium,  the  Govern- 
ment has  worked  both  tax  and  monopoly  alike  for  one  purpose, 
and  for  one  pnrpoBC  only,  \tz.,  the  acquisition  of  the  largest 
amount  of  gain,  and  that  %vjthont  regard  to  the  moral  results  on 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wshes  of  the  Government  and 
of  China. 

Few  Englishmen  look  back  on  the  Opium  War  of  184(M2  with 
any  other  feeling  than  sliamc  ;  and  well  may  they  feel  sluinie. 
The  trade  in  opium  was  not  merely  iilioit,  but  was  opposed  thion, 
as  it  is  now,  to  the  conscience  at  once  of  the  governing  classes 
and  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinoao  people.  The  operations  of  the 
smugglers  were  of  the  most  audacious  and  violent  description. 
Driven  from  Macao,  they  took  up  their  position  in  the  island  of 
Lintin ;  driven  from  thence,  they  spread  their  operations  along 
the  east  coast  and  up  the  Canton  River  as  far  as  Wliampoa.  It 
was,  then,  no  wonder  if  the  Cliineso  Government  proceeded  with 
something  of  severity  agaiust  this  illicit  and  wicked  trade,  and 
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the  suecessfiU  <Jomand  of  the  Chinefle  GoveiTiment  for  the  delivery 
up  and  tleetniction  of  all  the  opuuu  m  British  ships,  whether  on 
the  Cantou  River  or  on  the  coast  of  Cliina,  appears  to  me  not  to 
have  been  unreasonable  or  beyood  the  rights  of  a  iovereign  State 
in  defence  of  its  own  inBtitutioiie,  and  for  the  protection  of  its 
people  from  wliat  it  honestly  believed  to  be  a  curse.  For  the 
dcBtraction  of  this  opium,  a«  is  well  known,  we  compelled  China  to 
pay  6,()00,(X)0  dollars,  inci-eaaing  oiir  demands  by  3.000,000  for 
the  debts  of  certain  insolvent  merchants  and  12,000,000  for  the 
expenses  of  tJie  wai-. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  having,  in  1842,  compelled  payment  of 
these  GjOOO.OOO  dollars  for  the  value  of  the  destroyed  opium, 
we,  in  the  foUoBing  year,  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Hoomun 
Chae,  recognized  the  right  of  the  Cliinese  authorities  to  seiae 
and  confiscate  all  goodi*,  whalsoever  their  nature  and  value, 
which  might  have  been  smuggled,  and  to  prohibit,  the  ship  from 
which  the  smuggled  goods  were  landed  from  trading  further,  and 
to  send  her  away  so  soon  as  her  acconnls  were  adjusted  and  paid.' 

'ITie  war  in  which  England  and  China  were,  in  the  year  1857, 
involved,  and  which  had  ita  origin  in  the  affair  of  tin;  Arrme,  wrne 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  that  Treaty  was  that  by  the  agre^^ment  of  8th  November, 
1858,  made  in  pursuance  tif  this  Treaty,  the  Chinese  Gox-ernmont 
yielded  to  our  prefwure,  and  admitted  opium  as  an  arlielo  of 
imports  subject  to  a  certain  duty.  The  whole  history  of -the  trade 
and  the  provisions  with  which  the  coiiceesiou  w'as  surroundedtt 
nil  show  that  in  tliis  concession  the  Chinese  yielded  only  to 
superior  force. 

Such  an  act  of  violence  seems  to  me  wicked  in  the  last  degree. 
1  beheve,  but  I  will  not  now  urge,  that  opium  is  a  poison,  and  that 
it  jTiins  the  bodies  and  souls  of  thousands  of  men.  For  my  lino 
of  thought,  no  such  proposition  is  needful ;  it  is  enough  that  tJic 
Chinese  Government  honestly  objected  to  it.  But  I  will  carrv 
niy  argument  a  step  fnrther,  and  without  discussing  whether  some 
men  can  cat  opium  without  harm,  or  whether  it  acts  first  on  tli« 
mind  or  the  body,  or  whether  it  is  worse  than  gin  or  not  so  bad, 
this  I  will  Boy,  almost  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  opium  is 
a  dnig  of  Mich  a  character  that  the  Cliinese  Govemmeut  were  at 
liberty,  if  they  so  determined,  to  Imld  it  to  be  a  poison,  aud  that 
the  Indian  Government  and  ETiglish  diplomacy  had  no  right  to 
say  "  You  shall  not  hold  it  a  poison."  Jtutt  consider  these  four 
points:  (1)  that  we  Knglish  people  have  determined  that  in 
England  opium  is  a  poison,  and  have  regulated  its  sale  as  8rucU;t 
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(2)  that  in  tlic  treaties  %vith  Japan  enterod  into  by  Lord  Elgiu  we 
oavc  agreed  to  a  proliibitiou  of  opium  ax  aii  article  of  commerce, 
)the  American  treaty  witli  Japan  doing  the  same;  (3)  that  our 
ndian  Governmeut  has  discouraj^ed  the  coiisuniptiQu  of  opium  in 
India,  and  tliat  (to  refer  only  to  two  cmiucut  aathorities)  Sir 
Oeorge  Campbell  and  Sir  William  Muir  have  both  recently  refcrrod 
to  a  taete  for  this  drug  amongst  our  Indian  feUow-siibjocta  aa  a 
Bource  of  regret;  and  (4)  lastly*  that  Sir  U.  Wade,  ller  Majesty's 
embassador  at  Pekin,  thus  recorded  his  opinioa  on  the  subjcot  in 
his  memorandum  respeoting  the  re^Haon  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin : — 

^tt  IP  to  me  vain,"  lie  wrote,*  **  to  think  otherwise  of  tlie  use  of  tlio 

tlrug  in  China  than  as  of  a  habit  many  times  more  pernicious.  iiBtinnally 

speakiijy,  ttiaa  the  yiu  «nJ  wiiisky  driukinfi  which  we  duplore  at  home. 

,t  take*  pu3»(?s»iuu  mun."  iuBliiioaily,  an  J  ketaut  its  huhi  t'j  the  full  as 

nacioiL'^Iy.     I  know  uo  case  i-'i  nuticnl  cure.     It  Liw  iustired  in  evury  ca»e 

ihi  my  lincjw!eJ}fe  the  stpatjy  desceut,  moral  and  phj-sical,  of   the 

T^  and  it  in  no  far  a  gmater  micu-hi&f  than  drink  that  it  d<M<H  not,  by 

lal  evidence  of  fta  cilc-ct,  expow  its  victim  to  the  loss  of  a>(<ote  which 

penalty  of  habitual  drimkeuueaa.    There  \a  rca-ioD  to  fear  tbftt  a 

d'ghef  class  thau  used  tu  smoke  iu  Ccuuni»ioner  Ijin's  day  are  now  taking 

bo  iJie  |>ractice." 

[  confine  myself  to  these  few  facta,  but  every  one  knows  that 
here  \&  an  enormous  maaa  of  corroborating  testimony. 

Many  people  will  be  couviuced  by  BUch  facts  as  theee  that.  Uie 

leaire  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  exclude  opium  was  and  is  a 

sound  and  wise  one ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  no  one  who 

ifiects  to  bt-  a  i-easonable  creature  can  eay  that  their  objection  to 

)piuia  waa  frivoloua;  no  nun  can  say  that  their  Exed  opinion  on 

he  point  was  or  is  unreasonable.    Even  if  it  were  frivolous  and 

tnreatsouable,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  to  my  mind  whether  any 

breigu  country  had  a  right  by  force  to  overnilo  such  a  decision 

>f  a  government,  and  thereby  to  cripple  the  authority  of  the  State 

and  to  help  on  anarchy  ;  but  being  neither  frivolous  nor  uureaaou- 

able,  I  say  that  t^uch  a  deciaion  ought  to  have  been  respected,  and 

that  ite  being  owrbonnj  by  force  was  an  act  of  high-handed 

DJustice  for  wliich  we  can  fool  nothing  but  shamo. 

"  But  what,"  it  will  be  said,  ''is  the  use  of  going  back  to  the 
lifitory  of  our  relatioiiti  with  China  long  years  ago,  and  to  the 
oings  of  a  geuoratiou  that  haa  ueariy  passed  away — why  trouble 
^out  the  irrevocable  past  'I — the  tiling  is  done  and  ended,  and  the 
an,  if  tan  there  wero,  is  accomplished,  but  it  was  the  sin  not  of  ua 
^t  of  our  fathers." 

The  answer  is  a  very  plain  one.     The  thing  is  not  done  and 
wded — the  policy  which  our  fathers  pursued  we  are  pursuing  still. 
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The  rcMstaiioe  to  tie  inlroductJon  of  opinm.  whicli  led  to  the 
Opium  W'lu,  is  sti]!  iiiiidc  •witli  a  uoble  i>erei8teiicy  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  aud  tlie  Chiae»o  people,  aad  wo  are,  mth  a  yet  greater 
but  moot  igiioble  pereiateucy.  forcing'  tiie  accursed  thing  iuto  the 
porta  and  up  the  rivera  of  China.  The  wicked  policy  of  tbue 
violating  the  national  conscience  of  China  rests  on  our  shoulders 
as  a  bnrdun  not  of  past  hut  of  prt-sont  sin  ;  our  fathers  slew  the 
prophets,  and  we  build  tlieir  HopiUehrcs. 

From  tlie  end  of  the  Opium  War  down  to  the  present  time*  onr 
diptoinatio  relations  with  China  bear  witness  to  onr  anKiety  to  force 
opium  on  China  aud  the  doKire  of  the  Chinese  to  resist  it. 

The  treaty  of  Tientsin,  stipulated  for  Uie  revision  of  its  tariff 
provisioim  every  ten  years,  and  ox\  tlie  completion  of  the  first 
decennial  period  in  1869,  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock  consented  to  Uie 
increase  of  the  import  duty  on  opium.  His  so  doing  created  {^reat 
alarm  in  the  Indian  .Goveninient  authorities.  Tlio  ratiUcation  of 
this  revision  was  finally  refused  hy  the  Homo  Goveniment  princi- 
ipally  on  the  representations  of  the  (!7hina  merchants  in  Eng^land. 

I  have  before  mo  **  Paptira  relating  to  the  Opium  Question," 
printed  at  Calcutta  by  the  Indian  Onvemment  in  1870.  The 
volume  contains,  amongst  other  things,  correspondence  «Xr 
tending  over  from  eight  to  ten  years,  between  the  various 
oifictials  employed,  with  regard  both  to  the  Bengal  and  the 
Malwa  npinm  ;  and  the  correspondence  is  as  simply  devoted  to 
the  qut^stion  of  how  best  to  maintain  and  increase  our  revenue 
from  opium,  and  is  as  free  from  any  taint  of  moral  considerations, 
as  would  be  tlie  correspondence  between  the  members  of  a 
firm  of  whiftliy  and  gin  merchants  carrj'ing  on  trade  in  Dublin 
and  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  having  to  exchange  their  views 
on  the  prospects  and  state  of  their  trade.  The  officials  are  not  to 
bo  blamed  for  this;  they  arc  set  to  raise  and  sell  opium,  and  they 
do  it  with  a  very  single  eye  t*  revenue.  No  one  can  read  thw 
correspondence  and  doubt  that  the  Indian  Government  parsues 
the  production  of  revenue,  whether  from  the  monopoly  in  Bengal 
or  the  transit  dues  on  Malwa  opiiuu  with  this  siinple  end  aud  auu. 

But  the  matter  docs  not  need  au  appeal  to  this  correspondenco. 
The  motives  of  our  Litlian  Gov«mment  and  its  poHcy  with  regard 
to  opium  are  pateut  and  niimistakable.  For  the  purpose  of  maiu- 
^nhig  and  inereatiing  our  opium  revenue,  the  Government  has 
carefully  studied  the  Chinuse  market ;  it  has  sent  messeugcra 
to  China  to  find  out  how  tUa  trade  might  best  be  advanced.  With 
this  view  it  has  been  proposed  to  direct  a  special  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibiUty  of  extending  tlie  cultivation  of  opium  in  the  districts 
of  the  norlh-westeni  provinces ;  for  this  purpose  our  consuls  in 
the  Chinese  ports  regularly  report  on  the  condition  ajid  projects 
«f  the  opium  trade,  and  for  tliis  purpose  the  Timea,  in  February  of 
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lastyear,  called  attention  to  the  propriety  of  appomtiiig  a  com- 
mifision  of  mqiiiiy  to  ascei-ti^i  the  probable  results  of  Chiaeso 
competition  with  oar  opiuia  trade.  For  this  purpose  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  the  Judiau  Government  are  anxioun  to  open  up  the 
trade  route  throngU  liunuah,  and  so  to  pour  a  fresh  stream  of 
poison  direct  on  the  wcetei'n  provinces  of  China.  It  standi?  con- 
fessed thai,  like  prudent  people,  we  take  eait  of  our  eight  niilliouB 
a  year;  but  whilst  wo  do  so  and  maintain  prcsauro  upon  ClunOt 
yiQ  cannot  deny  that  wo  are  the  lineal  succcesors  of  those  who 
waged  the  Opium  War. 

But  then  it  is  said,  "  Oh,  tliat  would  bo  all  very  well,  if  the 
reaistance  of  Cliina  ici  opium  wcro  an  honest  one;  but  it  is  not  an 
honest  one,  it  ia  only  a  sham,  and  we  have  proof  positive  that 
it  is  only  a  nham,  for  Chhia  hersolf  pRnnit*,  nay  encourages,  the 
growtli  of  opium."  Now,  it  ia  perfectly  true  that  China,  wliich 
used  to  ptuiish  the  growth  of  the  poppy  wit];  death,  lias  withiu 
the  la«t  few  years  connived  at,  or,  if  you  will,  permitted  or 
encouraged  its  growth  :  but  it  is  eqimlly  clear  to  my  mind  that 
this  policy  has  beeJi  dioiatcd,  not  by  any  willingncas  to  allow  tlie 
use  of  opium,  bnt  simply  by  tho  feoUng  that,  as  it«  consumption 
is  inevitable  through  thp  prcRRuro  of  England,  it  in  better  tliat 
the  opium  to  he  conmtmcd  should  be  raised  in  China  than  in  India. 
"  If  we  most  see  our  people  use  tlie  accursed  drag,  let  us,  and  not 
Euglaud,  gain  tho  profit,  and  let  us  defeat  England's  seliiah  policy, 
and  at  least  taste  the  sweets  of  revenge." 

•  I  believe,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  sentiment  of  China  remains 
true  in  its  haiired  of  opium,  but  that  we  English,  by  the  policy 
which  we  have  pursued,  are  morally  reei*on«fble  for  every  acre  of 
land  in  China  which  is  withdra\vn  from  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
and  devoted  to  that  of  the  poppy ;  so  that  the  fact  of  the  growth 
of  the  drug  in  China,  instead  of  leseemng,  ought  only  to  increase 
our  sens*  of  responsibility. 

It  is,  then,  a  most  vital  point  to  inquire  into,  whether  the  Chinese 
Govemnient  and  people  do  really  stiD  entertain  that  strong  hofr 
titity  to  opium  which  im questionably  they  did  in  fi>rmer  timsB. 
The  eridcnco  ^\-ilI.  I  thuik,  be  found  clear  and  nnmistakable  in 
favour  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

In  18t>9,  as  I  have  ah'oady  said,  the  right  of  revising  the  treaty 
of  Tiontun  accrued,  and  tlio  British  (soverument  decided  that  a 
revision  was  ni^cesKary.  This  led  to  negotiations  between  Sir 
Rutherford  AJcock  and  the  Foreign  Board,  described  by  Sir  Ruther- 
ford* as  "  iu  fact  the  Imperial  Govcniment  in  its  most  uiQuential 
shape,"  presided  over  by  Wan  Clioeang,  by  far  tho  moat  important 
man  in  the  Govomment.  Tho  opium  qiicstion  cainc  on  tho 
carpet  at  a  confei-enco  between  these  authorities,  and  the  Chinese 
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Board  OMertcd  "  tliat  real  fncudahip  whb  iinpoeable  Avliile  England 
continued  rcsponwbk-  for  the  supply  of  the  drug  to  the  ChiuefW 
people."  After  nemo  weeks,  a  note  was  transmitted  io  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  by  the  Prince  of  Kung.  in  which  these  views  i>f  the 
Chinese  Goveinment  were  presented  in  a  moBt  point^Ml  form. 
The  document  iit  so  Tcmarkable,  it  is  so  touching  an  appeal  to  aU 
the  best  qualities  which  onght  to  actuate  a  great  and  powerful 
nation  like  KnglanJ,  that  I  cannot  forbear  presenting  it  to  my 
readers  in  full,  at*  it  appears  in  Sir  Rutherford  AlcocVa  evidence, 
in  the  Blue  Book  on  Ka»rt  India  Finance  for  1871:* — 


"  From  Teuagli  Yamen  to  Sir  K.  .Ucock,  July,  18119.  The  wrilera  have, 
on  several  ocxa^ioos,  when  coDveniuig  with  his  Exir&Uency  the  British 
Miniuter,  refen^  ty  Xhv  'ipiuui  trade  as  being  pi-ejudicial  to  the  generaJ 
iuteresta  of  L-ommurcv.  TLe  objocl  of  the  treaties  Wtween  onr  reflpective 
comitriei*  was  to  wciu«  per|»etual  jieace,  but  if  effective  otepa  cannot  bft 
taken  to  remove  an  accumnlaliii);  Aenne  of  injury  from  the  mijidji  of  meOf 
it  w  to  be  feared  that  no  policy  can  obviate  aouroc*  (A  future  troable.  Day 
and  night  the  writer*  are  couaidering  the  question  with  a  view  to  it* 
aolutiou,  and  the  more  they  reflect  upon  it  the  greater  (U>e3  their  anxiety 
become ;  and  hereon  they  cannot  avoid  addresmnp  liin  Kxc«i!ency  very 
earnestly  on  the  subject.  That  o|iium  is  like  a  diadly  puiaon,  that  it  te 
mo«9t  injurioiii  tn  niniikinil,  and  a  mfwt  fterioua  provdcative  of  ilt-feeliug,  is, 
the  writers  think,  perfectly  well  known  to  his  Excellency,  and  it  i«  there- 
fore iiecdlcua  fur  theni  to  enlarge  further  on  these  points.  The  prince  [tfao 
Frilice  of  Kung-  U  the  President  of  the  Boai-d]  and  his  colIea^Tiesi  ore  quite 
aware  that  the  opium  trade  ha.^  long  lieea  coiideumeil  hy  England  as  a 
iiHtion,  and  that  the  ri^lit-niiiidecl  laerchaut  sconisto  have  to  do  with  it. 
But  the  oJlicifUs  and  perjple  of  this  empire,  who  i-annot  1)6  so  oimjJetelj 
infuruied  f>n  the  stihjei't,  all  sny  that  England  trades  hi  0]ni]ni  liecatiiw  siie 
doairee  to  work  China's  ruin,  for  (say  they)  if  tlie  friendly  feeliuifa  of  Kngland 
are  genuine.,  sinne  it  is  oj)en  to  her  to  produoo  and  trade  iu  overj'thingelse, 
would  she  still  iusiat  on  spreading  the  jioisoQ  of  this  hurtftt]  thing  through 
the  empire  ?  There  are  those  who  say,  Stop  the  trade  by  cnforctug  a 
vigorous  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the  drug.  China  has  the  right  to 
do  so,  doubtless,  and  might  Im?  able  to  effect  it,  but  a  strict  vuforceinent  o( 
the  prohibition  wyuld  nwi-ssitato  the  taking  of  many  lives.  Now  althouKh 
the  criminala'  puuiahniir^ut  would  bu  of  their  own  seeking,  byataoders  wowd 
not  fail  to  say  that  it  was  the  foreign  merchauts  v.-ho  seduced  them  to 
their  ruin  by  bringing  the  drug,  and  it  would  l>e  hard  to  prevent  general 
aud  deep-sealetl  imtignution;  such  a  coume  iudtwd  would  tund  to  arouse 
popular  anger  against  the  foreigner.  There  are  others,  agiiiu,  who  suggest 
the  removal  of  the  prohibltlouM  agaiuHt  the  growth  of  po[>py-  They  argue 
that  aa  there  is  no  means  of  stop))iug  the  foieign  (oi>inm)  trade  there  can 
1«  no  hann,  aa  atemporary  measure,  in  withdrawing  the  pn>hibition  on  itA 
growth.  We  ahoulc)  thus  not  only  dei>rive  the  foj-eign  mercliant  of  the 
main  source  of  his  profits,  liut  should  increase?  our  revonuo  to  hoot.  The 
sovereign  rights  of  China  are  indeed  competent  to  this.  Such  a  course 
wonld  he  practicable,  and  indcod  the  writers  cannot  say  that  as  a  laat 
reaottree  it  will  not  come  to  this  ;  hut  they  are  moat  unwilling  that  such 
prohibition  ahtiuld  l»e  removed,  holding  as  they  do  that  u  right  s\-Bt«m  of 
government  should  appreciate  the  Ijcnt-lluence  nf  heaven,  and  (aeek  to) 
remove  any  giievoucy  which  aniicta  its  peoiJe,  while  to  allow  thoni  to  go 
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CO  to  deatnictioB,  thouftb  on  increase  of  rovenue  may  rosnlt^  will  provolte 
tiio  judement  of  heaven  and  the  coiidenniatkjn  of  men.  Neither  of  tbt! 
above  plans,  indeed.  i»  sntisfac-tory.  If  it  be  desired  U>  remnve  tlie  verj' 
root,  and  to  stop  Lliu  t^vil  at  iU  vounx*,  nuthing*  will  \k  effective  but  a 
probibitioii  to  Ik;  eufoiced  alike  by  both  parties.  Ajpiin,  the  t'bineae 
iiitTchaiit  snppliei*  yoHr  countrj'  with  his  jfoodly  tta  (lud  silk,  coufutring 
thereby  a  I»enefrt  upon  bfr.  but  (he  Eng'Iisli  men-hftut  em]X)i80fi8  China 
with  pestilent  opium.  S»ich  conduct  is  utiri(]rh1eon«.  Who  can  juntify  it  ? 
\Mi:it  wonder  if  officiiila  and  people  say  that  Knj;lii"tl  is  wilfully  working 
out  Cbiiia'a  rain,  and  ba*  nu  waX  friendiy  fet-liii^  tor  livr  i  Th«  wealth  and 
^m-rosily  of  Kiifiland  in  »f>oken  of  \>y  all.  She  is  niixions  to  prt-vc-nt  and 
antici|>ate  all  injury  to  her  conimercial  intorest.  How  is  it  then  she  can 
bttiitnte  to  remove  an  aoknowledpif^d  cril  Y  Indeed  it  cannot  be  that 
Eoetand  still  holds  to  this  evil  business,  paniing  the  hatred  of  the  officials 
and  people  of  (I'hina,  and  making  herself  a  rcprwu-b  among  the  nations, 
becauac  she  would  lose  a  Hule  revenue  wore  ^he  to  forfeit  the  ctiltivation 
of  tbe  puppy  I  Tbe  writers  hope  tbut  his  Excellency  will  tiieinoriali'/fi  his 
Government  to  pve  rwdeni  in  India,  and  elsewhere,  to  substitute  tho 
mltivaiioM  of  cereals  or  cotton.  Were  both  nalionfi  tn  rigorously  prohibit 
tho  growth  of  tlio  jmpiy,  both  the  traffic  in  and  tbe  ivtnsninption  m  opinm 
migiit  alike  l)c  pnt  an  end  to.  To  do  away  witJi  so  ;rreat  an  evil  would  l»e 
a  great  virtiw  on  England's  part ;  she  would  slreiigilion  friendly  relations. 
tnd  make  herself  illustriou.^  Uuw  delightful  to  have  so  grunt  an  at^t 
transniitted  i'i  after  asea !  This  matter  is  injurious  to  cninniervia]  iuturast^ 
ID  no  ordinary-  degree.  If  his  Excellency  the  British  >Iiniht-er  cannot, 
before  it  is  too  late,  arrange  a  plan  for  a  juinl  pnjhibitlun  (of  the  traffic). 
tben  no  matter  with  what  dovotedness  the  writers  may  plead,  they  may  be 
^Unabli.- tocaui»e  the  people  to  put  aside  uU  itl-feeliug  and  so  sti-enj^ihen 
yfriendiy  njlations  as  to  place  them  for  over  beyond  fear  of  (li.sturbance. 
fllay  and  night,  therefore,  the  WTiters  give  ttt  this  matter  most  eameat 
I  thctighl,  and  overpowering  is  tbe  distress  which  it  occasions  them.  1  laving 
llfaas  presuRi)!^!  to  unboaom  themselven,  tbey  wuuld  bu  bonumtKl  by  h'ui 
I  !£xceueucy*8  reply." 

To  that  appeal  no  answer  wrw  sent !  What  anB\i,-er  cotild  have 
boon  Bontl 

But  was  tho  note  an  bon^t,  gGiininc  t-xprcwdon  of  real  eouti- 
monts,  or  was  it  a  piece  of  diplomaoy  or  Kastcrn  finesse  I  fcjir 
Rutherford  Alcock  Bhall  decide.  On  the  4th  Febniary,  1870,  that 
minister,  on  his  return  from  Cbiua,  met  the  Viceroy  of  India  in 
Cotmoil  upon  the  proepticie  of  the  Indian  opium  revenne.  ami,  after 
reading  Uie  note  of  the  Prince  of  Kung,  Baid  in  answer  to 
9uestiou8,  that* — 

**  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  abhofrence  expresseKl  by  tbe  UovommODt 
aiid  people  of  China  for  opium,  as  clestiuctive  to  the  Cblneee  nalioo,  was 
jitvuiiiue  aud deep-seated;  and  that  he  was  also  (|uite  convinced  that  the 
C'hiiiese  Oovennnent  could,  if  it  pleJtsed,  carry  out  its  threat  of  develop- 
ing oiltivarion  to  any  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  belte^x'd  that  so 
Wnmg  we*  the  popular  feeling  on  thft  subje<t,  tltat  if  Britain  would  give 
Up  tho  opium  revenue  and  suppress  tho  cultivation  in  India,  the  Chinese 
GoTemment  would  have  no  difficulty  in  suppressing  it  in  China,  except  iu 
the  PwrtHnce  of  Yunan,  ivhere  iM  authority  is  in  abeyance." 

(Note  in  paaring,  that  in  It^TO  oar  minister  knew  that  in  Yunan 

*  Pnpan  raUltuK  t«  iLo  0|nuai  Qaaaticn.    A<Jdvii<liim  to  Appendix  i. 
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the  Chineso  Government  bad  no  authority,  and  in  1875,  when 
things  had  not  grown  a  whit  better,  we  hold  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  what  happened  on,  if  not  over,  the  boirdera  of 
this  Bame  Yiman !)  ,  ..  "'"*^ 

Yet  more  emphatic  is  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  expression  of  hiB 
beKef  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  Government  after  his  return 
to  England.  China  herself  derives  a  large  revenue  from,  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium,  the  amount  of  which  Sir  R.  Alcock 
estimated  at  one  miUion  and  a  half  sterling.  Such  a  sum  forms  a 
fair  test  of  a  Government's  sincerity. 

"  My  own  conviction  is  firm,"  said  her  Majesty's  late  minister  at  Pekin,* 
"■  that  whatever  degree  of  honesty  may  be  attributed  to  the  officials  and 
to  the  Central  Government,  there  is  that  at  work  in  their  minds  that  would 
not  he&itate  one  moment—to-morrow  if  they  could — to  enter  into  way 
arrangement  with  the  British  Government  and  say, '  Let  our  revenue  go ; 
we  care  nothing  about  it !  What  we  want  is  to  stop  the  consumption  of 
opium  which  we  conceive  is  impoverishing  the  couutiy  and  demor^zing 
and  brutalizing  our  peo[^e.'  " 

With  such  convictions  as  these,  what  answer  could  a  zninister 
make  to  such  a  note  as  that  from  the  Prince  of  Kungt  No  wonder 
that  he  made  no  answer  at  all,  and  felt  as  he  says  "  inclined  to 
drop  the  negotiation." 

I  will  cite  but  one  more  witness,  Dr.  J.  Dudgeon,  who,  having 
been  physician  to  the  British  Legation  in  Pekin,  ProfeBsor  of  Medi* 
cine  in  the  Tung-wen-kwan,  or  Pekin  College  of  Foreign  Sciences 
and  Literature,  and  medical  adviser  to  several  of  the  high  officials 
of  the  Chinese  Court,  has  recently  returned  to  this  country,  and, 
in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Cliina  at  a  meeting  in  Glasgow,  has 
used  this  language  f — 

"  WTien  the  time  comes  for  battling  effectively  with  the  Indian  article, 
and  if  the  consfience  of  the  conntrj'  is  not  then  completely  ruined,  the 
uative  growth  will  most  assuredly  bo  put  down ;  I  believe  the  Govenunent 
has  the  will  and  the  i)Ower." 

Now,  if  we  are  to  follow  Lord  Derby's  advice,  and  take  stock 
of  our  real  position  in  China,  and  honestly  strive  to  put  our 
relations  on  a  better  footing  for  the  future,  I  say  that  we  must 
show  a  willingness  to  suppress  the  opium  trade.  We  may  ask 
that  our  proceedings  shall  be  met  by  like  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  China,  but  unless  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  our  part  in 
this  matter  we  never  can  have  true  friendship  with  China.  Whilst 
we  daily  violate  the  moral  feelings  of  the  nation,  we  are  the 
authors  of  that  hostility  towards  ourselves  which  has  resulted  and 
will  result  in  outrages  and  murdere,  and  we  cannot  with  clean 

*  Report  of  Scleot  Comiiiittno  on  East  India  Finance,  1871,  p.  27.S,  question  f),723. 
t  friend  of  China  (a  periodiaal  published  by  the  Anti-Opioni  Society),  p.  27a 
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liands  demand  for  our  Buljjects  m  China  fair  treatment  eitlier 
from  tlie  officials  or  from  the  comnion  people, 

•  The  national  conscience  is  not  yet  entirely  destroyed ;  the 
growth  of  the  poppy,  thouj^h  it  has  spread  in  Cliina,  is  yot  within 
Umite,  narrow  in  compariaon  ^vith  what  it  may  lu:reaftor  reach ;  Iho 
Imperial  Govcmmont  aro  yet  ready  to  co-oporate  with  ns  in  tho 
oxtinction  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  yot  have  the  power  as  well  as 
the  will.  Wo  know  not  how  lonf;  thosu  conditions  may  coutinuo 
to  co-exiat.  Our  repentance  would  yet  be  in  time.  We  know  not 
how  soon  it  may  be  too  late.  Oar  relations  with  China  must  bo 
otmsidaTed  ui  tho  ensung  aeanon.  I  call  on  all  who  love  the 
honour  of  England  to  urpje  on  Parliament  tho  neeoadty  of  renMni- 

^^mdering  our  poUcy  as  regards  tliis  accursed  drug. 

H  ^Are  we  of  those  who  find  in  the  enthosinsm  of  humanity  our 
1ii§;b9st  motive  force,  and  our  most  inspiring  sense  of  duty  ?  To 
xm,  then,  no  picture  can  bo  moro  shocking  than  that  of  one  nation 
forcing  on  another  a  drug^  which  tho  weaker  one  believes,  and 
believes  with  a  dreadful  truth,  to  be  a  most  horrible  curse. 

Are  wo  of  those  who  find  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  what 

■  they  (and  I)  hehcTo  to  be  a  yet  nobler  and  better  inspiration  T 
Let  us  then  listen  to  tho  result  of  this  traffic  on  the  prospeota  of. 
Christianity  in  China.  Sixteen  miflsionaries  working  in  Canton, 
and  belonging  to  different  nations  and  denominations,  concurred 
in  the  apring  of  laat  year  (1875)  in  stating  that — 


I 


'*  The  fnrt  that  people  of  Oliristian  natioiia  eagago  ill  the  traflic,  aiid 
esj)eciiiUy  Uutt  (ireat  Britain  to  a  large  extent  Bupplietn  tlie  Clunn  market 
wttli  opirnii,  irt  cDiistiintly  urp^erl  aw  a  iiLiiisiliK-  and  nntent  nlijection  to 
Christianity."** 

Even  morft  emphatic  was  the  laugnage  used  by  the  Bishnp  of 
Victoria  (Hong  Kong)— 

"I  have  betin  ii^aJii  nut)  ii^uiii  Ktopimd  whHe  preaching,  with  the  ques- 
tiuD,  'Jim  you  mi  Kiig'UHbmaii .'  Is  not  that  the  country  that  opiuni  comes 
from  ?    Go  buck  and  stop  it,  and  then  wo  will  talk  about  C'hrif>tiaDity.*"t 

1  must  revert  onco  more  to  the  opinion  of  Rir  Itutheiford  Alcock, 
crmfinned  and  bmught  down  to  the  late»?t  date  by  Dr.  Dtidgeon; 
and  I  do  H>  m  order  to  point  out  that,  great  as  the  u^tI  is,  a  remedy 
appears  to  be  ready  to  our  hancL  The  Chinese  Govenuueut  are, 
in  the  bohcf  of  these  authorities,  ready  nud  able  to  give  up  their 
revenue  from  the  Indian  opiiun  trade,  and  to  Fupprcss  the  homo 
growth,  if  wo  on  our  part  ^s*ilt  limit  or  extinguish  the  Lidian  opium 
trade.     If  they  be  correct  (and  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  this),  imuh  a 

'   Friend  »/'  CAinUt  p.  122. 
t  HjiO,  p.  ufl. 
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treaty  is  all  iliat  is  wanted.  To  enter  into  such  a  treaty,  and  to 
observe  it,  we  have  abundant  power.  The  will,  and  the  will  only, 
is  wanting. 

An  argument  against  interfering  with  the  opium  revenue,  some- 
what to  the  following  effect,  is  often  urged  or  suggested : — "  It  is 
very  well,"  it  is  said,  "  for  yon  to  assume  this  high  moral  tone 
about  the  opium  revenue ;  the  revenue  is  not  yours,  but  belongs 
to  India,  and  with  it  England  has  nothing  to  do.  To  abolish  the 
traffic  is  to  throw  some  nine  millions  more  of  annual  taxation  on 
the  already  over-taxed  population  of  India,  and  that  for  a  scruple 
of  some  weak-minded  philanthropists  in  England.  Pray  pay  for 
your  own  philanthropy,  and  do  not  make  another  country  pay 
for  it."  Let  ub  consider  this  objection  a  little ;  and  let  us  note,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  may  be  taken  to  concede  the  justness  of  the 
objection  to  tlie  revenue;  it  only  objects  to  the  person  of  the- 
objector.  Let  us  note,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  assumption  of 
facta  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  Indian  budget  is  as  much  cog^ 
nizable  by  the  Imperial  ParUament  as  the  home  budget,  subjecty 
of  course,  to  this  difference — that  in  one  case  the  representatives 
of  a  nation  settle  its  own  taxation,  and  that,  in  tiie  other,  the 
representatives  of  one  nation  deliberate  on  the  taxation  of  another. 
India  is,  as  it  were,  a  minor,  under  the  guardiauE^p  of  England, 
and  England  is,  as  it  were,  a  trustee  for  India  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs.  But  in  taking  upon  ourselves  that  burthen  and 
that  duty  we  have  incurred  no  obUgation  to  do  for  India  what 
we  might  not  lawfully  do  for  ourselves.  If,  in  the  course  of  onr 
trusteeship,  we  have  sold  a  poison  wickedly,  for  the  gain  of  a 
minor,  are  we  bound  to  continue  so  to  do  ?  Have  we  lost  the 
right  of  repentance,  because  our  sin  enures  to  some  one  else's 
benefit  %  India  cannot  change  the  poUcy,  for  she  is  in  tutelage  t 
England  cannot  change  the  policy,  for  she  is  a  trustee ;  therefore- 
the  sin  must  go  on  for  ever.  Is  that  sound  reasoning  t  The  objec- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  put  in  a  form  which  seems  to  assume 
that  the  question  should  be  left  to  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India.  But  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  extent  and  character  of  the  interference  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature  in  Indian  affairs,  such  a  proposition  hardly 
bears  stating. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  question  is  an  Imperial 
one.  Our  policy  towards  China  is  the  poUcy,  not  of  the  Indian 
Government  but  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  India,  which, 
reUes  for  its  opium  revenue  on  the  pressure  of  England  on  China, 
can  never  assert  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  Imperial  cog^ 
nizance,  and  of  direct  interest  to  the  Eughsh  tax-payer. 

But  the  argument  may  be  carried  yet  one  step  further,  and  has 
been  so  carried  by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  in  the  address  from  which  I 
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liave  already  quutcd.     He  avers  tliat  tbe  traiisactiou  Ib  most  un- 
fair towards  Kiiglaml ; — 

**  The  comiiKrce  aud  manufacturBB,"  he  paid,  "ol  our  owq  country"  are 
seriiHioly  affect*?ci  liy  tho  ti-ade.  sn  miH-Ii  »o  that,  id  one  senM.  we  luigtit 
«ay  'Jruat  Britain  piiys  over  fight  milliuim  animaJly  to  India.  NVe  and  the 
Cbiiiesp  are  the  ^nfTtivn*  li>'  (he  trade.  .  .  .  Wtre  thin  traflir  :ilM:i|ifihed, 
there  in  almoftt  nnililiii?  in  the  way  of  proj^reso  iu  the  ojiwiiin;^  up  of  tho 
ccmotTT  and  the  facilitating  of  trade,  that  they  are  not,  I  believe,  prepared 
to  do. 

But  bow  is  India  to  meet  such  a  deficit  as  would  be  caused  by 
the  abolition  of  tbe  opimn  revenue  1  I  admit  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  in  what  way  mich  a  deficit  could  be  best  met,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  essential  to  discuss  the  qucHtion  till  we  have 
made  up  our  miadu  on  the  duty  to  create  tlie  deficit.  Hut  in  a 
letter  nddreesed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  to  tbe  Secretary-  of  tbe 
Anti-Opium  Societj',*  he  has  dwelt  on  several  considerations 
wliicb  go  to  sbow  that  tho  qneation  is  not  one  of  such  vast  pro- 
puHioiiH  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  He  has  pointed  out  that  not 
the  present  net  revenue  from  opium,  but  that  revenue  lesa  the 
amount  which  would  bo  paid  by  the  enme  population  when  em- 
ployed ill  other  cultiviitioii.  veproHtints  the  deficit  wliicb  would 
anse  from  the  cessation  of  the  cultivation  :  that  tho  cost  of 
keeping  the  people  alive  in  famine  ie,  on  an  average,  probably  a 
million  a  year,  exchmivo  of  the  Iors  of  taxes,  aud  tluit  tJiis  amount 
would  be  lessened  by  the  culture  of  groin  iu  the  place  of  opium  ; 
tJiat  the  present  reveuue  of  India  is  above  tho  proper  current 
expenses,  aud  tbat  this  revenue  ia  rapidly  ineronmiifj,  probably  at 
tlie  average  of  a  million  a  year.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  and 
when  the  change  shall  come,  it  will  probably  not  be  a  sudden. 
bnt  a  gradual  extiuctiou  of  the  opixira  trade;  and,  further,  that 
it  may  well  be  that  England,  which  has  been  more  than  the 
accomplice  of  India  in  this  nt-farioua  business,  may  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  her  to  bear  part  of  the  costs  of  her  too  tardy  repent- 
ance. I  throw  out  these  considerations,  but  I  feel  tbat  tiiey  art* 
premature.  We  have  not  yet  conceived  a  desire  to  do  our  duty. 
When  vre  have,  we  may  find  tbat  duty  difficult  and  costly,  bnt  we 
shall  not  find  it  iuipossible. 

Edwahd  Fhy. 

*  Tbo  Opium  R«*eBU«,  pi.  29. 
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AT  the  present  tiino  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  couceive  a  Bubject 
of  greaU^r  importance  to  the  ccHiimumty  than  tiio  one  on 
which  this  article  is  written. 

Tho  Buheme  which  has  boeu  recently  promulgated  for  tlie 
"  Mobilination  of  tho  ForccaT*  is  iindouhtedly  voiy  creditable  to 
the  (loveniment,  bnt  full  iionfidence  will  not  be  repoBetl  in  it 
until  our  rocniitiiig  is  placed  ujion  a  more  satisfacton*  footing; 
for  it  is  UBolcBs  to  diR^iso  that  tmder  onr  present  Bvstem  ft  very 
consideraltle  difficulty  i^  exporienoed  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  ranks  of  our  army. 

Some  few  mnntlia  since  a  gold  medal  was  preeentcd  to  Cnptain 
Himo,  of  the  Koya!  ArtilleTT,  by  the  Uoynl  United  Service  liisti- 
tntion,  for  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  rniversnl  Conscription  the  only 
answer  to  the  llecmiting  tjuestion." 

In  the  fii-st  part  of  his  essay  h«  gives  a  detailed  account  of  tho 
Kiiglish  system  of  *'  Voluiitarj'  Enlistment,"  aud  draws  the  eon- 
cluston  that  the  system  never  was  a  success ;  that  it  is  breaking 
down  at  tho  present  time ;  and  that  it  will,  hi  all  human  proba- 
bility, collapse  altogether  before  long. 

In  the  third  part  of  tho  essay  Captaiti  Hinie  proposes,  for  the 
home  army,  a  scheme  of  univei-sal  conscriptiou,  without  8ub«ti-' 
tiition  or  dotation. 

It  will  be  n.-m<:mbered  that  during  the  lust  Parliamentary 
Session  the  proposal  for  "  Coiiscriptiou"  was  repeatedly  pressed 
Ujion  the  GovL-rumvnt,  aud  it  is  uoteworlhy  that  those  who  urg»?d 
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tliis  most  unpalatable  rt;m(?dy  for  our  difllcnltics  dcsirod  to  still 
further  restrict  the  jirosont  recruiting  area  by  endeavouring  to 
insist  upon  a  rogrilutiou  that  rt'cniits  plmuUl  not  bo  enlisted  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

It  appears  to  be  verydotibtfii!  whether  the  Avriter  of  the  Prizo 
EsBttv,  or  the  pi-opoBors  of  "Conscription"  in  Parliament,  have 
thoroughly  reaHzed  the  feeling  of  tlie  country  upon  thin  point.  It 
wonld  bo  entirely  iisclesH  to  Hiscuivi  thf;  general  interruption  to 
business  which  would  arise,  through  such  an  enactment,  or  to 
atate  that  no  reasonable  amount  of  taxation  would  be  grudged  ui 
order  to  avoid  such  a  cal«.mity,  and  so  great  a  disturbance  to  the 
indiistry  of  the  country. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  true  comment  upon  thia  proposal 
than  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Cardwcll  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  31st  May  last :  "  I  am  qmte  poi-suaded  that  in  this  country 
you  will  not  cany  conscription  through  either  Uouae  of  Par- 
liament, and  I  am  further  persuaded  even  if  Parliament  carried 
such  a  law,  and  it  were  bound  up  in  the  Statute  Book,  no 
Minister  would  have  power  to  enforce  it  in  thia  country." 

Strong  a«  was  this  expression  of  opinion,  received  with  con- 
aderable  cheering,  its  practical  wisdom  cannot  for  one  moment 
be  doubted. 

Lord  Cardwell  had  experienced  the  difficultiea  of  the  recruiting 
question  in  its  diflerent  pimses,  for  his  official  positiou  as  Secretary 
of  State  fur  War  must  have  made  him  thoroughly  conversant 
with  them.  Yet  he  repudiated  *■  conscription"  in  the  strongest 
possible  leims. 

Lord  Derby,  from  a  similar  point  of  view,  has  aistj  condemned 
consuriptitm  for  the  army  as  being  utterly  impracticable. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  on  several  occasions,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament^  expressed  the  same  opinion ;  and  more  than  this,  ho 
has  verj-  thoroughly  condemned  the  proposal  which  had  been  made 
that  tlm  minimum  age  of  enhstment  should  be  fixed  at  twenty  yea  re. 

His  Koyal  Highness  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  31st 
of  May  last,  with  regard  to  conscription— 

"  You  atnuot  have  meD  at  small  cost  wiliiout  conscription ;  and  con- 
scription. I  say,  is  perfeiily  imonHiatent  witli  oiir  instttutw'ns;  it  wrt>ild 
t>e  ittost  unao'eptabW  to  Ltiv  cuiuitry  ;  and  it  would  bu  uliuo»t  iaipossiUe 
to  cany  it  out,  eren  if  you  pitsMiti  a  law  for  tliat  |iur(>tiAe.'' 

And  with  reference  to  the  proposal  nut  to  take  recruits  under 
twenty  years  of  age — 

**  1  slionld  prefer  niDa  of  tweuty,  hut  it  is  iuiimsaiWa  to  get  theui  all  at 
that  a(^.  At  tivculy,  a  youup  fvUuw  ba«  Ifecome  a  seasoned  laau,  who 
has  entered  upou  his  career  iu  Ii£«  ;  and  if  be  \*  at  all  a  jceod  wgrfcmaii  cir 
a  good  lalinuffT,  ho  will  not  coiue  liito  the  aniiy ;  n-ltereas  a  boy  of 
cigliteen  or  uinftren,  who  has  not  taken  his  pjsilioji  in  life,  j'ou  I'mit-iiUst. 
If,  however,  you  arc  told  that  you  cannot  have  a  ma-i  until  he  is  iweiity. 
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the  end  vitl  be  that  yon  will  Iiavo  no  rooQ  at  alt  for  the  arm;'.  It  In 
utterly  impossible  1o  havt*  an  adeqaatc  ntimlwr  of  nolrliers  at  twenty  nnlesft 
you  go  on  recruiting  Indr*  nt  eighteen  or  nineteen,  mint  do  your  lordship^i 
mpposc  tlie  order  wa«  M  the  end  nf  the  ffreat  war?  Why.  we  wore 
ivcniitiniiC  laiU  at  fift<^=n !  I  hoiie  wo  sliall  never  do  that  a^rain  j  biit 
yonri>f  nieti  of  ei^hteim  nr  nineteen,  if  they  are  well  fed  and  looked  after, 
will  make  vcrj-  (;of)d  Hol.lioi-s.  ■  1  strongly  roeommeitd  your  hjn!'»hi|)»  and 
tho  ctintitry  tint  to  throw  tuiy  obstacles  in  the  way  of  recmitinji^  these 
young  mfnt,  bceaoso  they  ofteD  make  better  floliliem  than  the  men  wb(i 
enter  the  anny  at  twenty,  who  uxv  fretjaeDtly  not  Cho  Hthe,  aLhklic  meu 
you  wisli  to  sets  in  the  Bei-vlet!." 

Lord  Grey,  who  has  g^ivcn  much  conmdcration  to  this  subject, 
in  the  same  d^ebatc  aays : — 

*'  I  ain  qnite  convinced  that  tlio  illostriuus  Duke  spuko  the  simple  truth 
vhon  ho  tunid  that  the  notion  of  raisinf?  reeniiu  over  twenty  was  a 
deluHioM.  Nay,  more,  I  nj^'Pee  with  my  noble  friend  wlw  spnfce  last  (Lord 
Cardwell)  that  it.  is  a  grcfit  advan1.:i^!  l«  obtain  yoHnj»er  remiits,  who 
will  grow  up  into  lu'llor  ami  nmri'  I'llii-ieut  soldiera  than  thost?  enlisted  at 
a  moiti  mature  ujre.  Uul  then,  if  you  act  on  that  policy,  do  so  openly  aud 
avowedly,  and  do  not  reckon  upon  untraioed  and  immature  recruita  for  the 
force  OD  wliidi  you  uiuat  de|)end." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  took  the  same  view  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  both  as  to  consciiption  and  tho  laying  down  of  aiiy 
hard  and  fast  nde  that  recruits  ghoiild  not  be  admitted  ander 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Althougli  much  exaggeration  has  takeu  place  with  regard  to  the 
piti/siijuf  of  our  anny,  which  has  been  jjroved  to  be  generally 
satisfactory  by  tho  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  for 
War,  confinued  by  the  reports  of  Sir  l^huinas  Steele,  tlie  General 
commauding  at  Aldershot,  and  by  the  commanding  ofIicer«  of 
regiments— there  being  only  33  out  of  136  diwjatiefied  with  tlieir 
recruits — -it  is  assuredly  true  tliat  there  doOB  cxiat  very  considemble 
didiculty  in  ubiaining  men,  mtd,  moTv  tliuu  this,  iu  keeping  tiium 
after  we  have  obtained  theiu. 

The  Pai-Iiamentary  return  niadc  last  Seeaon  (April  19,  1875) 
infiinns  us  that  the  iiumber  of  reeruitfl  who  joined  tJie  several 
aniia  of  tho  service  in  1874  amounted  to  20,(J40.  But  at  the  same 
timo  wo  team  that  .'»,.^72,  or  27  per  cent.,  deserted  from  the  service. 

It  is  tme  that  it  i«  stated  2,052  uf  this  number  rejoined  from 
deseilion;  but  the  giinifact  reniaijis  that,  after  all  the  expenditure 
caused  by  enlietmcnt  and  training,  the  loss  by  doHertion  was  in 
1874,  ;i,520  men. 

Several  'writers  in  tho  public  Jouniak  have  recently  ofiered 
vaiiona  rcaBonB  for  diBoontent  in  the  service,  which  in  their  opinion 
lead  to  cxtcnsivo  desertion.  It  is  quite  possible  tliat  if  more 
attention  were  j^^von  to  the  details  and  shortcomings  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  sonio  prospcctivp  advantages  offered  in  the 
way  of  defeiTed  pay,  &c.,  these  desertions  would  be  more  rare. 
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"As  thf'S^  matters  hnvo  been  maJc  public,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  War  Department  ia  at  tliis  momeut  giving  to  them  ereiy 
possible  comrideration. 

At  tbe  sAtne  time  we  must  remember  tbat  our  iadiscinminute 
mode  of  recruiting  i«  the  cause  of  admitting  several  men  of  a 
very  uneatisfaotory  type,  who  make  a  trade  of  enlisting,  deserting, 
and  re-eulixting  ;  and  there  appearB  to  be  verj-  considerable  diffi- 
cult iu  stopping  this  practice,  which  in  more  ways  than  one 
operates  as  a  check  upon  our  obtaining  eligible  rec^^uts. 

So  long  as  we  i-ecmit  indlecrimiuately,  and  we  muat  do  so  fur 
some  time  to  come,  we  must.  I  apprehend,  be  prepared  lo  place  a 
check  upon  this  class  by  Instituting  some  plan  by  which  they  may 
be  more  easily  recognized. 

Very  experienced  persons  have  urgently  advocated  a  return  to 
the  system  of  "  marking,"  which  was  very  hastily  abolished  under 
the  name  of  "  branding,"  and  wliich,  judging  from  the  arguineuta 
used  at  the  time,  was  connected  in  the  uiindK  of  many  persons 
with  some  pauiful  process  which  disgraced  our  civilization. 
Nothing  could  be  nioro  luitruo, 

A  special  form  of  vaccination  on  entering  the  anny  Iuh  also 
been  recommended  as  answering  the  winie  purjiose.  It  will 
probably  bo  thought  lliat  marking  and  photographing  the  man 
who  commits  the  crime  will  be  the  better  course.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that-,  suffering  from  an  intolerable  evil  as  we  are  doing  in 
this  matter  of  desertion,  some  niwans  could  be  devised  by  the  War 
Department  iu  consultation  with  connnanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  police  anthorities,  wliich  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  the 
present  desertions,  and  yet  be  perfectly  consirttent  with  humanity. 

In  considering  the  riuestion  of  recruiting,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  wages  of  the  lalionring  class  have  very  mate- 
rially increased  throughout  the  country,  and  that  our  present 
posiliou  ia  not  as  it  formerly  was  when  we  had  a  surplus  of 
popnJafion,  which,  being  unemployed,  very  materially  assisted  to 
feed  our  anny. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  we  shall  have  to  increase  our 
remuneration  for  military  service.  To  do  so  by  bonns,  or  deferred 
on  liberation,  and  by  pension  for  long  service  in  the  army 
reser\*e,  would  appear  to  be  a  better  course  than  increasing 
the  present  rate  of  pay. 

But  in  addition  to  these  and  other  inducements  to  attract  men 
to  the  array,  and  to  retain  them  when  in  it,  it  should  be  our 
duty  to  exhaust  all  the  means  of  supply  which  appear  to  be 
practicable. 

We  have  recently  had  before  us  several  Buggesrions  for  availing 
onnelvcB  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  population  before  they 
have  settled  into  anybuMness  oc  calling,  and  there  is  considerable 
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force  ill  them.  The  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  all  tho  well- 
iiiformed  speakers  in  the  debate  before  referred  to. 

However  desirable  it  mig^ht  be  to  possess  an  army  m  wliich  tlie 
miiumiua  age  of  each  soldier  nhould  bo  twenty  years,  we  niiwt 
dismias  such  an  idea  as  ntttirly  impmcticable.  With  u  well- 
employed  population,  and  wages  high,  it  would  be  most  uureason- 
ttble  to  expect  to  attain  a  lesnlt  which  in  former  yeai»,  and  under 
very  tlifferent  (londitiona  oa  to  the  labour  market  woe  not  for  one 
moment  docmed  poBsible. 

It  was  our  ordinaty  practice,  some  years  before  tho  Cnuean 
war,  to  take  youths  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  provided  they 
presotitcd  a  hopeful  appearance  of  further  development ;  and,  to 
my  personal  knowledge,*  such  recraits  were  x^xy  largely  enlisted, 
not  in  a  time  of  pressure,  be  it  remembered,  but  at  a  timo  when 
tJiere  was  no  rcaeonablo  probability  of  pcaco  being  disturbed. 

It  has  yet  to  be  shown  why,  at  a  time  when  for  ob\'iou8  rcaaons 
difficulties  have  arisen  ndth  regard  to  obtaining  recruits,  wo  axe 
to  be  rcstrinted  from  reverting  to  the  same  practice. 

In  tho  first  place,  we  must  reaUze  that,  whatever  may  be  our 
opinions — in  tlio  event  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war,  wo  ehould 
accept  any  youth  who  upon  hie  own  statement  was  soventeeu 
yearn  of  age,  without  the  provisions  we  could  attach  to  mich 
enlistment  in  time  of  peace — that  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  our 
great  battles  were  fought  and  won  by  armies  composed,  in  large 
numberB,  of  youths  only  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  we  must 
therefore,  in  considering  this  subject  dismiss  from  our  minds  the 
idea  that  the  onhstment  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  popnlatiou 
is  unworthy  of  attention. 

"We  must,  however,  Ic&m  to  distinguish  between  two  things, 
which  are  ewentiolly  different  in  principle — viz.,  recruiting  youths 
in  times  of  pressure,  and  recruiting  them,  midor  certain  conditions, 
in  a  systematic  manner,  and  training  them  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the 
amky.  It  is  necessary  to  realise  this  difference,  because  the 
opponents  of  juvenile  enlistment  cite  the  failure  of  the  hurried 
recruiting  for  thu  Cnmeau  War  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
proposal.  Caplaui  Hime,  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  before 
referT'id  to,  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Bnrgoyne, 
writing  from  the  treuclies  around  Sebastopol,  states,  "  The  rein- 
forcements we  arc  getting  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  recnutB. 
...  I  thmk  we  ore  better  without  uumber»  than  that  they 
should  be  HO  uonipoHud." 

Sir  John  Burg03me  (whose  experienced  0]>iuiottB,  aud  the  great 
couunou  SfTiKo  which  invariably  governed  them,  deserve  the 
liighest  vonsidetatJon)  wrote  tu  the  late  Colonel  Mutsou,  KX.,  on 
the  30th  of  January-,  1865— 

*  Tb*  writvr  «■&■  for  mmt  time  x  recrullfng-  effietrr  iot  the  HvftA  ArtlHerr. 
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"  The  reinforceinent"  we  are  goUinp  coriMst  of  a  ^-nftt  niiiiil.«er  nf  rocniits 
^lafb  ipho  bavt  not  bten  six  months  in  tAe  srrvice,  and  mttny  hriw  HOt  jired  aff 
(I  mvi^tt  in  their  lieti.  I  thiuk  that  we  am  better  withuut  umnlKrH  than 
that  tb«y  Jthould  lie  so  comjwseJ:  far  better  to  kot-j)  tlioiu  a  few  mouths 
luujTL'r  iu  En^HaiKl,  thongli  oven  that  would  lianBy  Wmg  theui  into  a  state  to 
jDoet  KUch  troopfl  as  tlie  Ra««tans." 

Few  peraona  will  diBsent  from  the  opinion  givea  by  Su'  John 
Burgoyne— certainly  not  those  who  obaeived  the  ivama  of  our 
recruiting-Bergeant*-,  and  who  remember  the  wcak-lookiug  youths 
of  fiixtecD  years  of  age  ~\vh,o  were  at  that  time  aout  to  the  Crimea. 

But  I  would  ask  what  tUia  ead  experience^  which  everybody 
deplores,  but  whieh  in  times  of  preejeurc  appears  to  be  almost 
inevitable,  has  to  do  \vith  a  proposal  for  tho  eulietuicnt  of  juveniles, 
carried  on  eystematically  in  times  of  peace — with  a  proper  organi- 
zation and  training,  to  lit  them  for  their  poaition  in  tlie  ranks  of 
the  army. 

Is  the  fact  that  complaints  liavo  been  made,  and  rig^itly  made* 
tliat  in  time  of  war  we  fill  om-  ranks  with  weakly  hoye,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service,  to  outweigh  our  convictiou  that  we  can 
eo  train  these  youths,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  discredit  to  our 
sennco  and  a  source  of  complauit,  we  could  make  them  the  meens 
of  very  materially  improWug  the  army? 

It  is  now  time  to  coneider  the  soiircea  from  which  it  would  be 

both  pmcticablo  and  desirable  to  recnut  our  juvenile  population, 

,And  in  Fo  doing  it  is  necessary  to  invite  special  attention  to  an 

Idrcss  which  was  made  at  the  United  Scr\'ice  Institution  on  the 

Stli  April  last,  by  Mr.  John  SlacGrcgor,  the  chairman  of  the  "  Indu*- 

ftrial  School  Committee  "  of  the  Loudon  School  Board.   In  naming 

it  gentleman  there  can  be  no  differeuco  of  opinion  as  to  the 
Fast  amoimt  of  experience  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  such 

subjf-ct. 

He  said,  "  We  arc  met  to  confdderthe  following  question — ^Vhy 

it  traiu  some  boys  for  ftoldieis  while  other  boys  are  trained  for 

sa?  and  I  Imve  been  luvitcd  to  state  why  we  should  traiu  boys 
(or  soldiers,  aud  how  it  may  ho  done  so  as  to  bo  good  for  the 
«iciny,  the  boys,  and  the  nation." 

After   discusKuig  the  great  difiicidties  attouding  our  present 
jecruitiug  service,  aud  the  fallacy  of  aDowiug  the  door  of  the  anny 
»to  be  closed  imtil  youths  have  diverged  to  uncongenial  aud  ovei^ 
itocked  tradeti,  ami  then  two  years  later  to  purclmsu  their  serN^co 
for  the  army  at  a  high  price,  and  then  wonder  that  they  dgeert 
■  and  Sl\  military  prisons,  ur  retu'o  to  fall  back  upon  handlorafts 
wiiich  they  know  enough  to  trust  to,  aud  not  enough  to  live  by, 
* — Mr.  MaeOrogor  proceeded  to  poiiit  out  certain  sources  from 
which  a  larg<;  supply  of  juvenile  recruits  could  ha  obtained,  viz., 
our  certified  schools — our  vulimtary  refuges  for  boys— our  elemen- 
tary day  schools — our  workhouse  union  schools — and  other  boys  iu 
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ordinary  life;  and  after  quoting  Bgiires  totjuWtantiate  his  opinion. 
anived  at  the  coticluaiou  tUat  d,lK)U  tads  could  be  obtained  every 
year,  fit  and  willing  to  be  trained  and  to  L-nliei. 

But  &uppot>ing  the  number  to  be  even  4,000  per  iinniun,  wliat  a 
subntantial  addition  tu  our  army  wouldanuUa  number  be.  enliBted 
9»  they  should  be  for  teu  or  twelve  yean;,  and  trained  as  they 
ought  to  be  as  fit  subjects  fur  the  ranki},  with  the  important 
addition  tliat  the  great  niajoriiy  ehould  aW  be  cjualiGed  for  the 
militarj*  workshops. 

It  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  collect  this  material  in 
training  iiiHtitutiLins  for  the  array,  in  which  tJu-y  might  be  kept 
until  requu*Bd  for  the  Ker\'ice.  If  they  entered  tbeBO  eetabliahments 
at  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  tlie  average  detention 
would  probably  not  exceed  twelve  moiiths. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  somce  of  boys,  as  lioys,  is  largely 
required  in  the  arruy.and  that  six  muntlia  of  special  training  would 
well  qualify  for  boy  enlistment. 

But  as  the  principal  aim  would  be  to  obtain  those  fram  these 
institutions  who  would  be  able  to  join  the  ranks,  it  is  probable  that 
some  would  have  to  be  retained  for  more  than  a  year. 

It  would  be  tolerably  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  period  of 
detention  in  these  establishmenta  need  not  exceed  twelve  months. 

In  considering  this  subject,  and  having  regard  to  the  sources  of 
gfopply,  we  should  not  asmune  that  these  institutiona  would  be 
entirely  operating  on  undisciplined  and  untrained  raw  material. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  should  find  in  our  tuduKtrial 
schools  those  who  have  been  partly  drilled  and  well  trained  in  the 
workshops.  And  with  regard  to  our  "  elementai-y  "  and  "  work- 
house union  schools,"  drill  has  In  several  of  them  long  been  taught. 
If  the  wise  suggestions  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick  had  been  adopted 
when  made  many  years  auce,  this  pait  of  training  would  have 
been  more  general  tlian  it  now  is»  verj*  much,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nation  and  of  tho  indi\'iduals  concerned.  In  various  disoTis- 
sions  on  these  sources  of  supply  there  has  been  some  confusion 
between  reformatory  and  certiGed  industrial  Bchoola,  and  as  a 
consequence  objeotious  have  been  made  to  rocoinng  boys  in  the 
army  from  the  latter  ae  well  as  the  former. 

It  cannot  be  too  well  known  that  a  broad  line  has  been  drawn 
by  legislation  between  these  two  classes  of  schools.  On  iuvcwtigo- 
tion  it  will  bo  foimd  that  the  inmates  of  industrial  schools  are 
ahnost  entirely  those  who  are  either  orphans,  destitute,  doserted 
by  their  parents,  or  the  ofi'spring  of  those  who  have  cruelly  and 
shameiully  neglected  them,  and  who,  in  order  to  prevent  sncb 
neglect  operating  injuriously  to  the  State,  have  been  removed  to 
these  schools  at  a  very  early  age  for  careful  training,  the  parents, 
where  possible, being  forced  to  contribute  towards  tbc  expenditure. 
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The  Rev.  Sydnfty  Tnmcr  (now  the  Dean  of  Ripen)  in  hia  1a«t 
report  on  reformatoiy  and  indiurtriAl  Bchoolfl,  nfter  alluding  to 
certain  rc«trictioDS  in  recruiting,  ^hich  arc  relaxed  or  tightened 
as  tbe  supply  required  is  for  the  time  greater  or  less,  states ; 
"  Tet,  I  thiuk  that  in  spite  of  these  and  uther  hindrances,  our 
schools  would  yield  a  larger  average  of  those  likely  and  di^osed 

enter  the  army  if  more  pain*?  weri*  taken  to  infuse  a  military 

it.  and  to  make  eulistment  a  prize  for  the  better  and  older  cliwa 
of  tumates  to  attain  to.  Many  managers,  no  doubt,  would  con- 
scientiously object  to  such  eucouragemeiiti*,  but  many  more  would 
gladly  adopt  and  use  them  if  lliu  nulitary  authotities  recogoixcd 
the  object,  and  the  army  vfaa  as  special  a  souiue  of  disposal  in 
Eugli^  schools  BM  it  is  at  Mettrny  and  other  schools  in  France. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  give  aid  and  inductruiunt  from  the  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  training  of  boys  for  the 
merchant  serv-iuc,  aud  from  tliu  Admii-alty  for  a  similar  purpose 
as  regards  the  navy.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  trjing  whether 
the  dcaire  to  enter  ou  mihtary  service  might  not  be  encouraged 
in  the  same  way  by  judicioua  piiKos  and  inducements  in  pauper, 
iudustrial,  and  rafonnatorj''  schools,  and  the  ostablishmont  of 
schools  (or  colleges)  for  mJlitaiy  training  in  connection  with  two- 
or  three  central  stations.  That  such  a  class  of  trained  and  well- 
taught  reoniits  usually  nccustoTued  to  some  form  of  handicraft, 
would  be  physically  superior  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  youths. 
now  enlisted,  there  nan  bo  littledoubt,  and  I  believe  Uiey  would b& 
equally  »>  as  to  coiultict  and  moral  status." 

'  Considering  the  impressions  wliich  exist  upon  tlie  point,  it 
would  not  bo  adviwiblo  that  any  organised  system  of  juvenile 
roeruitiup;  should  include  youths  liberated  from  reformatory 
scliools.  It  is  quite  tnie  that  several  of  tliis  class  aro  now  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  ho  long  as  our  diffioultioH  exist  with  regard  to 
recruiting  it  is  not  po»8ililo  to  sean  its  candidates  too  closely. 
But  there  ia  a  groat  and  an  essential  differouco  between  this  appa- 
rently unavoidable  neeoaeity  and  the  State  co-operating  in  any 
syistom  for  training  such  material. 

I  am  very  far  from  under-estimating  the  good  results  of  the  refor- 
matory school  training,  of  which  I  have  had  considerable  oxperienoe. 

But  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
a  stigma  attaches  to  theao  schoolH  calculated  to  defeat  the  object 
which  it  is  considered  pi-acticabio  to  attain,  viz.,  the  elevation  of 
our  recnute, 

With  regard  to  "  iudustrial  schools"  no  such  stigma  could 
possibly  attach.  At  the  present  time  a  largo  number  aro  very 
wisely  and  eficctively  trained  on  board  industrial  school  ships  for 
the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine,  and  it  would  argue  great 
ignorance  of  the  material  to  object  to  such  a  source  of  supply. 
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We  must  however  remember  that  although  the  immbor  of  boys 
ia  certified  iuJuslriai  Mcboola  in  GnrntBrituIu  uu  December  31, 
1874,  atuutiuttid  to  ti,9tJ5.  and  iu  IroUud  to  1,740 — a  deficteuc,T  of 
tdze  and  phi/ni'/ut  iu  some  of  the*  iuiuat«s,  aud  the  more  or  leas 
cxurliou  used  to  titimulate  niiUtary  taetvn  iu  the  schuols,  n-ould 
uxercue  u  very  uupurtaut  iuilueuce  upon  tbo  auuuaJ  tnipply. 

Bui  it  oatmot  be  duubt«d  that  a  considerable  amiiber  would 
be  obtaiucd,  and  tliat  the  material  would  have  beou  partly 
driUed,  well  disciplined  and  tmiucd,  and  a  larf^o  portioa  bo 
instructed  In  trade  as  to  be  most  useful  iu  tho  army  workshops. 

We  have  alsii  boys  in  refuges,  in  vohintary  industrial  schools, 
and  iu  workhouse  uniou  schools,  the  number  from  which  would  be 
very  largo.  It  is  uioreover  certain  that  any  Rystciuatic  and  wcll- 
orgoniKed  pluu  for  pistahlishing  training  ioBtitutiuns  for  the  army 
wuaUt  at  onoe  bring  forward  a  supply  of  other  youths  who 
might  bo  selected  fur  admiHsion.  It  ia  now  time  to  concudcr 
the  cost  of  organizing  tbifl  supply  and  rc-uderiiig  it  of  value  to  the 
army. 

NotwitliRtauding  asscftiona  to  the  contrary,  it  cannot  'wUh 
reason  bo  doubted  that  the  military  training  schools  at  Clielseai" 
and  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  have  been  of  conaidcrablo  utility. 
Colonel  Battoraby,  the  commandant  of  the  Mihtary  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  wrote  to  the  'Ilm^d  in  tlic  s^jring  of  last  year,  exploiiung 
flwny  many  misstatements  wliich  luvd  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  school  under  his  charge.  He  removes  a  miBapprehcnRion 
which  had  prevailed  in  some  quarfcers  that  the  Duke  of  York's 
.School  had  not  been  of  much  use  to  the  army  by  allowing  tlwt 
out  of  1)7  hoyti  who  left  the  achool  iu  1874,  aud  were  re- 
ported phyw'eally  fit,  67  or  about  1U>  per  cent,  joined  the  army. 
Ho  st^ttes  tlial  out  of  tsOO  eer\ing  in  the  army  on  the  Ist  January 
1S74,  who  luid  been  trained  at  Clvelst-a,  there  were  751  classed  as 
"  exemplary,"  "  very  good,"  or  "  good;"  and  of  the  remaining  49, 
but  two  were  returned  as  "very  bad"  eharactets. 

Cotunul  Battersby  fiu'ther  states  that  "  the  chief  dilHcidty  is  what 
to  do  with  lads  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  when  in  tbc 
opiuiou  of  the  public,  they  can  make  uo  return  tor  the  expense 
incurred  in  their  muiutenance;  but  from  my  own  ejcperieuoe,  I  am 
conviuaed  that  Iml^  at  thi*  age  can  be  ^rofitahitf  emphyett  in  the  regi- 
laeniat  worksJtop^,  thta  iklftratinp  the  ?'ie»  noio  employed  ihen-e  for  ihtlr 
own  legUimate  duties ;  nay  mure,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  cuusiderable 
part  of  the  clothing  either  for  brigade  depots,  miUtia,  or  rt^gi- 
meuts,  might  thus  bo  made  up  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  If  any  of 
your  readent  doubt  this,  I  would  invite  them  to  pay  a  x'iBtt  to  our 
workshops  aud  inquire  for  themselves.'' 

\  But  uo  person  of  experience  in  tndnstrial  schools,  or  in    tUo 
industry  carried  on  in  our  gaols  will  for  a  moment  doubt  the  truth 
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of  Colonel  Batteraby'e  assertion,  for  there  is  abundant  evidenoe  in 
the  workshops  of  etich  institutions  to  snpport  his  opinion. 

The  qupHtion  of  cost  will,  lioweTer,  exercise  a  material  iiiflnenoe 
in  deterniiniiig  the  adoption  of  any  particnlar  eourse — and  ivith 
tlue  con  HI  deration,  it  iirin  be  donbtfnl  whether  the  Government 
would  be  digpoeed  to  inonr  the  expense  of  opening  other  schools 
on  the  plans  of  Chelsea  and  Dublin. 

The  Government  would  perhaps  prefer  to  establish,  or,  with  a 
view  to  economy,to  cii-nperatc  with,  some  institutions  for  collectings 
and  training  the  mateiial  before  referred  to  which  miglit  possibl^f 
be  conducted  on  some  rougher  system,  bnt  at  a  smaller  cost. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  semi-military  training  institntions  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  render  drill  on  a  very  comprehensive  plan 
practicable.  Shmdd  the  Government  decide  on  not  makingthese 
merely  State  establiKhmentJS,  and  adopt  the  system  of  co-operating 
with  other  iuRtitntinns,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  certified  industrial 
BohooU,  it  will  prol>al>!y  have  to  pay  £25  per  annum  for  eacli 
youUi;  and  in  addition  to  stich  a!lo\vance  it  would  Tn^wt  likely  bo 
expedient  lx>  give  tn  tbostt  infititutions  some  of  the  clothing  cou- 
traote  for  the  militia,  &.*:. 

This  arrangement  would  be  good  for  the  State,  as  affording  tho 
IneanB  of  training  the  youths  in  a  Hpecial  brnncli,  which  they  ^vill 
be  required  to  follow  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  also  assist 
the  funds  of  the  institutions. 

It  will  be  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  at  the  present  time  for 
less  than  Zi^)  per  annum,  the  Government  is  enabled  to  send 
inmates  both  to  refonnatoiy  and  industrial  schools;  but  it  shnuld 
be  remembered  thtit  in  these  cases  "philanthropy"  is  associated 
in  the  work,  and  that  the  contributions  made  by  the  State  are 
mipplementod  by  aid  from  the  nites  and  School  Boards. 

Taking  reformatory  sclioola  as  an  example  of  coat  appropriate 
to  the  proposed  institutions,  because  the  ages  of  the  inmates  will 
be  similar,  it  is  found  that  the  Ked  Hill  School,  containing  3()8 
inmates,  cost«  £'2'A  VAt.  ^<i.  for  each  yuutk  per  annum,  and  that 
the  Mount  8t.  Bernard  School,  containing  2'Al  inmates,  is  main- 
tained at  a  charge  per  head  of  £it)  5*.  'M.  per  annum :  and  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  original  cost  of  buildings,  &c.,  is  not 
included. 

It  is  not  probable  that  existing  industrial  schools,  the  great 
majority  of  wliieli  are  small,  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitutions required.  In  the  smaller  scIkkjIs  it  would  be  next  to 
impossibly  to  train  for  tnilitary  habits,  or  to  make  the  few  inmatca 
that  would  li&  available  fit  for  the  rmiuiiement.  In  all  these  schoola 
there  would  nlmi  be  manifest  objectiona  to  the  retention  of  lads 
beyond  tlio  present  age  of  sixteen  yenra. 

Moreover,   it  ia  of  coumo  desirable  tliat  youths  should  bo 
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collected  in  establifihmeata  from  the  various  Bouroes  of  si^iply 
b^ore  mentioned,  and  this  would  not  be  practicable  in  anj  other 
manner  than  by  the  adoption  of  epecial  training  institations. 

Whether  such  institutionB  must  be  established  entirely  by  the- 
Govemment,  or  whether  from  patriotic  feeling,  and  a  desire  oa 
the  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  training  of  our  neglected  and 
destitute  juvenile  population  that  such  a  means  of  disposal  should 
be  opened  for  them,  a  co-operation  could  be  obtained  with  the 
public,  such  as  now  exists  in  the  case  of  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  it  will  be  for  the  Government  to  ascertain  and 
determine. 

If  the  latter  course  should  be  elected,  and  arrangements 
with  the  managers  could  be  made  to  receive  youths  at  £25  per 
annum,  the  State,  in  securing  a  young,  well-trained  soldier  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  will  not  have  made  a  bad  bargain — the  more 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  item  of  expendi- 
ture now  incurred  through  enlistment,  non-effective  service  until 
drilled,  and  a  large  proportion  of  desertions  and  their  consequent 
expenses,  should  reasonably  be  deducted  from  this  sum. 

It  might  very  safely  be  assumed  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  even  less  costly  than  the  present  imsatisfactoiy  and 
imreliable  system. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  for  consideration : — 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  to  extend  our  system  of  recruiting  by  the- 
enlistment  of  youths  for  long  periods  of  service,  who  should  be 
specially  prepared  in  training  estabHshments  for  the  army. 

2.  That  sources  of  supply  have  been  pointed  out  by  high 
authorities  from  which  these  establishments  could  be  recruited  ia 
veiy  large  numbers,  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  their 
operating  on  well-disciplined  material. 

3.  That  if  these  training  establishments  are  well  organized, 
there  will  in  time  be  a  largo  number  of  young  candidates  (not  in 
institutions)  desirous  of  enteiing  them,  from  whom  a  selection 
could  be  made  ;  and  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  as  our 
recruiting  agents  the  clergy,  school-teachers,  and  others,  whose 
assistance  would  be  of  considerable  advantage,  and  tend  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  class  of  recruits  throughout  the 
countr}'. 

4.  That  such  an  extension  of  our  recruiting  area,  although 
presenting  many  advantages  as  to  numbers  and  preparatory 
training,  need  not,  if  organized  on  a  good  industrial  system,  prove 
more  expensive  than  the  course  which  we  now  adopt. 

Walter  Crofton. 


"SUPERNATURAL   RELIGION.' 


VK.— The  Later  Sceiool  of  St.  Jouk. 


IT  hAB  been  stated  in  a  former  paper  that  at  tKe  fall  of  Jemsalem 
a  remnant  of  the  Apostolic  company,  together  with  other 
primitive  disciples,  sought  a  new  home  in  .\6ia  Minor.*  Of  this 
colony  Ephesns  was  the  head-quarters,  and  St,  John  the  leader. 
Here  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  and  laboured  for  more  than  a 
<]Xiarter  of  a  century,  sixrW^'ing  the  accession  of  Trajan,  who 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  A.D.  98.t  In  this  respect  his  poution 
is  unique  among  the  earliest  preachers  of  Cliiistianity.  While 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  converted  disciples  and  organized  congre- 
gations, St.  John  alone  was  the  founder  of  a  school.  The  pro- 
longation of  liis  life  after  the  Church  was  (irmly  rooted,  and  his 
fixed  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  compact  Christian  society, 
combined  to  ^ve  a  certain  definiteuces  to  his  personal  influence, 
which  would  be  wanting  to  the  labours  of  these  more  strictly 
miasionary  preachers.  Hence  the  tiaditions  of  St.  John  are  more 
direct,  more  consistent,  and  more  trustworthy,  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  other  Apostles. 

Thus  we  may.  without  any  great  impropriety,  apeak  of  the 
"school  of  St.  Jolm,"  The  existence  of  such  a  body  of  disctpW 
gathered  about  the  veteran  teacher  is  indicated  by  notices  iu 
various  writenf.  The  author  of  the  Muratorian  fragment,  for 
instance,  speaks   of   thiti   Apostlu  as  writing  his  GoHpel  at  the 
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request  not  only  of  his  feUow-diBcipIes,  but  also  of  his  "  biahops.*'* 
Clement  of  Alexandria  again,  among  whoee  teaoheis  was  one 
from  this  very  diBtrict,  and  probably  of  this  very  schooUt  repre- 
sents him  as  going  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  neigbbonr- 
hood  of  Ephesus,  appointing  bishops  and  providing  in  other  ways 
for  the  government  of  the  Churches-J  More  especially  IrensBus, 
who  had  received  his  earliest  lessons  in  Christianity  from  an 
immediate  disciple  of  !St.  John,  appeals  again  and  again  to  each 
a  body  as  preserving  and  handing  down  the  correct  tradition  of 
the  Apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  He  describes  these  persons 
in  one  place  as  "the  elders  who  in  Asia  associated  with  John 
the  disciple  of  the  Lord  ;"§  in  another  as  "  all  the  Churches  which 
are  in  Asia,"  specifying  more  pai-ticularly  the  "  Church  in  Epbe- 
sua  ,  .  .  the  true  witness  of  the  Apostolic  tradition  ;"||  in  a  third 
as  "  those  who  saw  Jolm  face  to  face,"t  or  "  the  elders  who  saw 
John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  ;"**  in  a  fourth  as  "  the  elders  who 
were  before  us,  and  who  also  were  pupils  of  the  Apostles  ;"tt  in  a 
fifth  "as  the  elders  who  liave  their  succession  from  the  Apostles;"}} 
in  a  sixth  as  "the  elders,  disciples  of  the  Apostles,"  §§  with  similar 
expressions  elsewhere.  The  prominent  members  of  this  school  in 
the  first  age  were  Polycaip  of  Smyrna  and  Papiaa  of  Hierapolis,  of 
whom  the  former  survived  beyond  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
the  latter  p)x>bably  died  not  many  years  before.  In  the  next 
generation  the  most  famous  names  are  Mehto  of  Sardis  and 
Apollinarie  of  Hierapolis,  who  flourished  in  the  thitd  quarter  of 
the  century.  They  again  are  succeeded  by  otlier  writers,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  already  an 
old  man,  when  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  a  controversial 
question  obliged  him  to  take  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  traditions 
of  his  Church. 

Asia  Minor  appeal's  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
Churches  of  Christendom  in  litcraiy  activity,  during  the  second 
century.  Tliis  pre-eminence  was  due  mainly,  we  may  suppose, 
to  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  it  had  become  the  second 
home  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  teachers  of  Christianitry. 
But  the  productiveness  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  in  this  reject 
was  doubtless  stimulated  by  tlie  pressure  of  opposition.  This 
region  was  the  hot-bed  of  heresies  and  the  arena  of  controverffy. 
Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  observe  that  tlie  main  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion were  of  such  a  kind  as  must  necessarily  have  involved 
questions  intimately  connected  with  the  Canon.    Montanism,  with 

•  See  CoNTEMroRARY  Reviuw,  October,  1875,  p,  83C. 

t  Slrom.  L  1  (p.  822)  6  i^v  M  t^j  'E\A,<aoi,  i  'lan-wiii. 

J  QhiV  div.  talu.  42,  p.  i)o9. 
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ite  doctrine  of  tho  Paraclete  and  its  viidoiiB  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem, 
irould  rballon^  Bomo  expftaaion  of  opinion  reBpecrtiiigthe  Gospel 
and  the  ApocaK'pse  of  St.  John,  if  thcao  ■writingH  were  disputed. 
The  PaBchal  coutrovetBy  court<!d  iuveBtigation  into  the  relations 
between  t]ie  naiTativea  of  the  Syiioptists  and  the  Konrth  Kvan- 
j^'list.     MarciomBm,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  paramount  and  Bole 
jiuihority  of  t^t.  Paul's  Kpiatles  and  of  the  Pauline  QoBpel,  would 
not  suffer  friend  or  foe  to  preacn'e  Bilonce  on  tliis  ftuidamentnl 
quf'Rtion.     And  bo  a^in,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  diBpntee 
with   CerinthittDB.  wth   Ophites,  with   Basilideans,  with  Valeai- 
tanians,  with  alt  the  various  Becta  of  Gnostics,  could  not  have 
bean  conducted,  na  we  see  plainly  firom  the  treatises  of  Ircnsens 
and  Hippolvtue,  without  constant   appeals  to  the  testimony  of 
written   doeuments^— thus  indicatiufc,  ot  all  events  roughly,  the 
amount  of  authority  wljioh  the  writers  accorded  to  the  more  pro- 
minent books   of   our   New   Testament  Canon.      To   men    like 
Ii-enH-us  or  Kiisebius,  who  had  this  extensive  literftture  in  their 
liandn,  the  teaching  of  this  Church   gonertvlly,  as  well  as  of  Ihe 
more  prominent  individnal  writers  belonging  to  it,  could  not  have 
been  open  to  question.    Their  approval  of  ite  orthodoity  therefore, 
citliflr  by  silent  assent  or  by  studied  panegyric,  is  a  fact  of  real 
moment. 

Over  atid  above  this  relation  to  the  books  of  the  New  Tcsttt- 
ment  generally,  the  two  points  to  which  modem  coutroveray 
directs  attention,  and  which  therefore  deserve  special  considera- 
tion in  any  review  of  the  writers  belonging  to  the  school  of  St. 
John,  are — jint.  what  indications  the  extant  fragments  and  notices 
contain,  that  they  recognized  or  rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel;  and 
aeeondlt/,  what  can  be  learnt  from  these  same  aources  aa  to  tlic 
degree  of  authority  which  they  accorded  to  the  Apostle  of  tlie 
Gentiles. 

Polyoarp  and  Papias  have  been  discussed  in  my  earlier  artioles." 
In  tlift  cai*eof  both  these  fathew!i.a  recognition  oftheFonrtli  Oof^I 
has  been  inferred  from  the  iwe  made  of  the  First  Epistle ;  in  the 
oaeo  of  the  latter,  from  other  indications  also.  As  regards  St. 
Paul,  the  testimony  of  I'olyoarp  is  as  full  and  explicit  as  it  well 
could  be ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meagre  iragmenta  of 
Papias  do  not  in  themselves  warrant  any  inference  on  this  point. 

The  next  extant  docmneut  in  chronological  order  is  the  account 
of  Polycarp's  marj-rdom.  written  immediately  after  the  occurrence 
(aj).  155),  ajid  addressed  to  the  Churches  of  the  neighbouring 
pro\"ince  of  Poiitus,  more  especially  to  the  Clirietians  of  Philo- 
moUum.  In  this  letter  tlie  brethren  of  Smyrna  draw  a  paitdiel 
between  the  suileringti  of  tL*eij  martyred  friend  and  tbe  Paasioa 

*  CoXTEHTDiuRT  RsvtBW,  MsT,  1875,  f,  SS?  Bsq. )  Ani^rt.   leT^  p.  ft77  ioq.; 
OeteUr,  1976,  p.  H2H  loq. 
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of  our  Lord^  which  is  suggeeted  by  Bome  remarkable  coincidenc* 
"Nearly  all  the  mcidente,"  we  aro  told  at  the  outset,   "which 
preceded  (his  death)  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  might    exhibit 
anew  to  na  a  martyrdom  after  the  pattern  of  the   GoBpel ;    for 
Polycarp  remained  that  he  might  be  betrayed,  as  did  alao  the 
Lord."  •     TWa  aocount  ia  thua  the  earlicBt  inatanoeof  a  favourite 
type  of  hagiology,  which  sees  the  aufferinga  of  C'hriat  visiljly 
rofleoted  and  imaged  in  detail  in  the  acrvanta  of  Chriat,  aud  of 
which  ancient  and  mediaeval  biography  fumiahea  numerous  ex- 
amples.    This  idea  of  literal  conformity  to  the  life  and  paaaion 
of  Chriat  runs  througli  the  document.    Some  of  the  coincidcncett     I 
are  really  etribing ;  but  Ju  other  eaaea  the  paraileliam  ia  highly 
artificial.     The  name  of  the  convicting  magistrate  is  Herod,  and 
special   Btress   is  naturally  laid   on   this    iact.t      The    iimo   of 
the   martvrdom  ia  the  pnasover — "  the  great  sabbath,"  aa  it  ij^^ 
here  called.J    Polycarp's  place  of  refiige  is  ascertained  from  i^^^ 
fonnation  elicited  by  torture  from  a  youth,  apparently  a  slave 
in  his  employ.     This  poor  boy,  much  more  sinned  against  than 
Binning,  is  cruelly  compared  to  Judas;  and  we  are  told  acco 
ingly  that  Polycarp,  like  our  Lord,  was  "  betrayed  by  them  of 
own  honsekold."  §     When  apprehended,  he  is  put  upon  an 
and  thus  taken  back  to  the  city;fl  and  this  is  of  course   in- 
tended as  a  parallel  to  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jemaalem.    His 
pursuers  come  on  horseback  and  in  anas,  "  as  again&t  a  robber.'"!" 
Wlien  he  is  apprehended,  ho  prays,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done  ;*'  ** 
and  BO  forth.    These  parallels,  at  the  same  time  that  they  show 
the  idea  domiuaut  xu  the  miud  uf  the  narrators,  are  a  valuable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  itself,   where   so  mu 
violent  treatment  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desirud  effeot,tt 

Most  of  the  incidents  have  their  couuterpai"ts  in  the  circu 
stances  of  the  Passion,  aa  recorded  by  the  Synoptic  Evaugeli 
alone  or  in  common  with  St.  John.  This  is  natuial ;  for  thoy 
refer  to  external  events,  in  which  the  Synoptic  narrative  is  rich. 
But  there  are  exceptiona,  where  the  writers  obviously  have  tlio 
account  of  the  Fouiih  Evangelist  in  their  mind.  Thus  wo  are 
told  that  at  the  crisis  of  Polycarp's  fate  a  voice  came  from  heaven, 
saying,  "  Be  strong,  aud  play  the  man,  Polycarp." JJ     "And 
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•  CI. 

f  C  6  A  u*iiKitfatfLi»at  rb  ^brh  fivo^M,  'Hpili\t  iwiKtyifitrai,  tihiirt  KfKAiy»ri^i>»i  (not 
«al  K\-nf">*^f^')  ■*  "i^  F'Khl  raadiug,  "  wlio  chancoJ  to  bAve  tha  Mnw  muca,"  it.,  irlth 
the  tyrant  of  tho  f)orp«!«. 

I  C  l<.     It  u  rigbt  U  ftdd  howof  er,  thai  ih*  meaning  of  the  eapnatioB  *• 
sabbath  '  hwt  hu  bean  qnofltj-niod. 

4  0.  6  ol  «poStS«irr«t  ai^hr  ohtfloi  t/T^X"*-  11  C-  ^ 

^  C.7in  M  AinrH* ;  comp.  Matt  xx«i.  A3 ;  Mark  xir.  4S ;  I/ofce  xxIL  52. 
••  0.  7:  c(vaip.  Matt,  xxvi,  42:  Acta  x%\.  U. 

tt  Tha  o1i}>>elUnA  wliJch  have  bi<eD  urff^d  agalnat  thii  narratlro  are  notMrioca.     Se4 
OuKTiMWRAKir  Rb\tb»-.  May.  IBiS,  p,  8S". 
tl  C.  It :  BOO  I>ont.  rxxL  7, 23. 
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eaker,"  it  is  added,  "  no  Dian  saw  ;  but  tlic  voice  tlinae  uf  mir 

company  thnt  wcro  present  hc^ard."      Thui  coiTesponds    lo  the 

voice  which  St..  John  rocordfi  a-iaddreaaiiig-nui'Lord  from  heaven, 

_  and   as  imperfectly  apprehc-ndcd   hy  the  byHtandcrs.*      Again, 

f  Polycarp,  in  consequence  of  a  ^-ision,  prodictH  that  he  shall  be 

hnmt  alivc,t  though  at  the  time  the  intention  obviously  is  to 

_  throw  him  t<>  the  wild  beasts,  iis  the  games  arc  going  on.    A 

^ioTtnitotis  circnmfltanco  fruHtratcs  this  intention,  and  brings  about 

A  fulfilment  nf  his  pmphccy  as  to  the  manner  of  his  dcatlut     Juat 

in  the  same  way  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  is  represented  as 

"signifying  by  what  death  He  should  die."§    Death  by  crucifixion 

seemed  altogether  unlikely  at  tJic  time,  for  His  enemies  were  the 

Jews,  and  this  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  ptmjflhment ;  hut  by  an 

accidental  turn  of  circnmstAnces  He  was  transferred   from  the 

Jewe  to  Pilate,  and  so  His  iirediction  was  fulfil!ed.||    Again,  it  is 

related  that  when  the  fire  would  not  consume  the  body  of  tUe 

saint,  his  persecutors  "  ordered  an  executioner  to  go  up  to  him 

and  thrurt  a  small  sword  into  him.    A\nien  he  had  done  tide,"  we 

^  are  told,  "  there  came  forth  [a  dovo  and]  a  quantity  of  blood.''! 

y  The  parallel  to  the  incident  recorded  in  St.  John's  account  of  the 

crucifixion  is  obvious ;  *•  and  juat  as  the  Evangelist  lays  stress  on 

hie  own  presence  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  so  also  do  these 

hagiologers,  when  relating  a  strange  occujTeuce  at  bis  martyrdom. 

I"  We  saw  a  great  marvel,"  they  say,  "  wo  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  Hee ;  and  we  have  been  saved  that  wo  might  relate  to  tlio 
rest  what  Iiapi>ened."tt  And  lastly,  as  St.  John  einphaiuzes  Llio 
fact  that  everytluDj^  was  accomplished  in  tlie  death  of  JeeuH,^ 
B  flo  alBO  they  declare  of  I*olyeurp,  that  "every  word  wbieli  ho 
guttered  out  of  his  inotith  hath  been  and  shall  be  accomplished." §§ 
To  these  faetw  it  «tiouId  be  added  that  the  dying  pmyer  of  Poly- 

tcarp  contains  two  coincidences  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Fourtli 
Cio^e! — "the  resurreetiou  of  life,"  "  the  truo  God.")|| 
UxLJTO,  bishop  of  Sardis,  floarishcd  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  This  fact  appcara  from  two  of  his  works,  to  which 
we  arc  alile  to  aaaign  an  approximate  da^c.  His  treatise  "  On  the 
Paschal  Kestival,"  he  himself  tells  ns..  was  written,  while  Sergius 
Paalus  was  pro-consul  of  Asia  ;1f  and  tho  recent  investigations  of 


I 


+  C5. 


K.  T.  A. 


J  0.  12  R(i  tJi^  ri  r^t  .  .  .  iwroaita 

$xii.33. 

U  xriiL  82  Tvb  i  Aryor  'liiffo3  TfAijp«*i5  tv  ffc*!-  fffiixtdwww,  k-  t.  a.  The  coitwldMic* 
flXtMidi  to  ttio  lBiif:uiiso  UAcii  nhon  tli<s  jltuogJ  ia  brougl:!  about.  In  Polycirp*B  cuo 
PhiUpfma  ths  Anian^h  mjh  (O.  12).  fi*i  dvai  /{ftv  nuTfT,  «,  t.  A.;  in  our  l^nl'a 
CBI*,  til*  Ungangi*  nf  tliJ>  .tnwA  )■  (xTJii.  It]),  ti^Tr  o^it  Utarir   hroKTiifai  oiSt'im. 

^  C.  16  if^ttv  [rcpjcTfpi  «1J  TAflSoi  nTfurrei.  It  Ja  tuiiiooo»«»ry  for  lay  purp«e  to 
inC|Qit«  whoUtor  tba  wonlH  x*pi<TT«p&  koI  ohoulil  ha  t>lt<irnd  into  «f^l  irrvi>aa«  according 
to  Bbbop  Wor^wortfa'*  ingonioiia  omBndftUoii,  or  omittad  altogother  m  iq  Ui«  t«xt  of 

••  xix.  34  soq.  tf  C  18.  U  xix.  2«,  30.  §S  C-  !«• 

U  0.  U ;  coup.  J>bn  T.  iV ;  xTit.  &  it  Quoted  in  Euaeb,  //.  K  (t.  26. 
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M.  WftddingtoTi  into  the  fasti  of  this  proTince  hnve  led  to  the  rcimU 
that  this  proconRnlato  dhoxild  probably  be  dfttcd  aboni  a.d,  164 — 
166.*  Again -we  ar^  informed  that  he  addressed  hia  "  Apology " 
to  M.  AntoiiiniMT  C^.n.  Ifil — lSO).t  It  appearii  however  from  an 
'flxtant  fragment,  that  T.  Verns,  the  colleagnc  of  M.  Antoninus, 
"WAS  no  longpei*  li^nng ;  for  Melito  speaks  of  prayer  on  bohalf  of 
the  emperor's  son  (Commodus).  -withont  mentioning  liis  brother 
and  co-«mpevor  (Venie).  Noiv  Venw  died  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  year  1G9.  On  the  other  hand  ancient  autlioritiea  amignlhe 
Apology  to  the  year  IC'  or  170;  and,  as  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting  their  statoraent,  we  may  supposf  that  it  wa*  written  goon 
after  the  death  of  VeruB.  Probably  its  date  was  ascertjunable 
wthin  a  year  or  two  from  internal  evidence.  Tliis  Apology 
however  is  regarded  hy  Eiisebius  as  the  latest  of  Melito'e  writingK:* 
and,  as  the  catalogue  of  his  works  comprises  some  twenty  treatises 
at  Icaht.  hiH  literary  activity  must  have  ext-ended  over  a  condder- 
ablu  prjriod  of  time,  so  that  ^ve  shall  probably  not  he  far  wrong  if 
We  ])Iace  the  commencement  of  hifi  career  an  an  author  nbont. 
(he  middle  uf  the  ccntnrv.  He  appeara  to  have  died  soon  after 
the  Apology  was  wiitten.  In  the  last  decade  ot  th©  century 
Pulycrates  mentions  him  among  other  wortliies  of  the  past  who 
liad  gone  to  their  rcst,§  He  was  bnried  at  Sardis.  From  the  con- 
text it  may  be  inferred  that  he  did  not  puCfer  martyrdom,  like  so 
many  of  liia  famous  contompomries,  but  died  a  natnml  death. 

Theeo  chronological  noticca  snggeat  that  Melito  waa  botta  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  centitry.  wthin  a  very  few  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  Jnhn.  T>nring  the  greatf;r  part  of  his  life  at  all 
events,  he  mnnt  have  been  a  contemporary  of  8t.  John's  dinciple 
^olycnrp,  who  was  martyred  at  an  advanced  ago  in  the  year  155 
or  156 ;  and  like«-iso  of  Papias.  who  had  conversed  with  persona] 
diBciples  of  Christ,  and  seems  also  to  have  anrvi%*ed  till  towards  tlie 
middle  of  the  century.  As  the  communications  between  Sordifl  on 
the  ono  hand,  and  Smyrna  and  Ifiorapolis  on  the  other,  wer*  easy, 
a  prominent  man  like  Molito.  whose  religious  zeal  led  him  on  one 
occaaion  to  wndertake  ■  distant  journey  to  Palestine,  woiild  bo 
sure  to  cultivate  the  acquaintaiioe  of  those  older  teachers,  evon  if 
circumstances  did  not  throw  hiiu  directly  in  their  way. 

Thus  Jfelito  is  a  wgnifioant  link  of  connection  with  the  past.  At 
the  same  limo  he  holds  an  equally  important  position  with  respect 
to  th«  succeeding  age.  It  can  liariJly  bo  doubted  thai  among 
the  Asiatic  elders,  whose  authority  Tren»UH  invokes  so  constantly, 

■  Fnttts  At  Ptfiriwr»  Ariari^wt,  p,  7SI.  in  Ijo  Bft«  ntict  VTniIditiglcaV  fpyaiM 
.iirAifefttjiVp^.  «.?.     BorKhMii  (Wv'TW.  viil  u.  .107)  hiwl  placml  ll  balwwra  a.p;  IfiS— In. 

f  Euimb.  t  ,■.     g«,  Otlo,   firp.  Apef.  fVrrttt.  it.  p.  :i77  spq. 

I  Il«  wriUi* — M  wmm  wol  rh  Tpij  ' hrrmv'iyiiv  &iBKiitav.  The  m«niiing  »m\f(avi  to  \hv 
tvxt  [n  ^1  vaffi  U  getMritllr  nt-ceptyd,  but  caiuii^t  Xhs  oonntdorocl  niiito  MTtaln. 

i  gnotwl  hj  Kuwb.  ii.  t.  r,  V4. 
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Mebfo  mnst  liavo  held  a  prominent  place.  It  "may  be  suspected 
that  he  was  the  very  Ionian  whom  C'Ir.mont  of  Alexandria  mentjona 
among  liia  earlier  teachers.*  It  is  quite  certain  that  hia  writings 
were  widely  known  and  appreciated  in  tho  genomtions  next  sncecod- 
ingbis  own.  He  ie  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Polycratesat  Kphesus, 
by  Clement  and  Origen  ut  Alexandria,  by  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  by 
HippolytuB  at  Rorao. 

1  have  already  mentioned  tliat  ho  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer.  Eueebius  gives  n  catalogue  rtf  his  wotUb,  which  how- 
ever ho  does  not  profess  to  be  complete.  The  lustorian's  know- 
ledge was  obviouiily  limited  hy  the  eontenta  of  the  Ubraiy 
which  hia  friend  I'ninplutus  bad  gntherfd  together  at  Cffisarea. 
Tho  titles  of  these  works  arc  na  foUowfi :— "  On  the  Paschal 
FeativaV  (two  troatisesXt  "On  the  Life  of  the  Prophets,"  "  On  the 
Church."  -  On  tho  Lord's  Day,"  "  On  the  Nature  of  Man,"  "  On 
Creation,"  "  On  the  Obedience  of  Faith  and  on  the  Senses," 
•*  On  the  .Sonl  and  Body  [and  Mind],"  "  On  BaptiBm."  **  On  Tmth," 
'*  On  the  Creation  and  Generation  of  Christ,"  "  On  Prophecy," 
"  On  Hospitality."  "  The  K«y "  "  On  the  Devil  and  on  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,"  *'  On  a  Con[)oreal  Deity,"  "  An  Apology  to 
Antoninus,"  "  Solec-tiona  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."} 
Beside*  these  works  here  enumerated,  other  writings  of  Melito 
are  quoted  elsewhere  under  the  titles.  "  On  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ,"  "On  the  Passion,"  "  On  the  Crow,"  "On  the  Faith,"J 
though  some  of  tht-se  may  perhaps  represent  the  same  works  U* 
wliich  Eusebius  refers  tmder  other  names.  Comprising  his  wide 
raugo  of  subjecta,  doctrinal,  exegetical.  practical,  and  contro- 
versial, the  worka  of  Melito  must  hove  furaishtd  the  u«.xt  aue- 
ceediug  geuemtious  with  ample  data  for  determining  hie  exact 
theological  position,  Tu  them  it  munt  have  been  clear  for 
iuaUucc,  wlmther  he  did  or  did  not  accept  the  Goepel  of  St,  John 
u:  the  EpistU-a  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to 
ite  on  the  Paecbal  question  without  indicating  hia  views  on  the 
Fourth  Gosjiel.  It  la  almost  inciinceivable  that  he  should  havt- 
composed  ft  controverBial  treatise  against  Mftreion  without  de- 
claring himBclf  renpecting  tho  Apostle  of  the  G-entilefii  The  few 
meagre  frngnienia  which  liavc  como  down  to  us  supply  only 
incidental  notices  and  resemblancee,  from  which  wo  are  left  \f> 
draw  our  own  inferences:  but  where  we  grope  in  the  t^vilight, 
they  were  walking  in  the  broad  noonday. 

•  S»  abov*  p.  472,  noto  f. 

t  vtpl  rau  Ttfcya.  Tatt  aiithoT  of "  Superaatunt]  RAligfon,"  •[mkIer  of  It  wr "  Mdilo'* 
irvrk  ffD  tltfl  /\u^iwt '  (II.  p^  180),    Tbin  «nrar  eai-nvAfl  to  tfaa  nixth  t^liim. 

\  £u»cK  //,  F..  IT.  'i\\.  Thin  rrfoiwDcn  Hcrvnn  (*r  nl!  tlio  hwXf.  reltUog  tc  Mftllto, 
vbicli  MW  ilrrivcd  fruin  RujtBliiiiii,  udIcikk  (ilbRmHat)  itat^d.  I'huru  in  s  IHlla  difficuUjT 
rniporiin^  tlin  oxsct  lllltx  of  the  ivorlcB  tn  CQO  or  too  casm  owiiij;  to  rarion*  nt»din{pi ; 
but  tbu  iliffaroncM  aro  sot  imiiorCAtit  eaough  lo  be  considored  horo. 

%  These  CitlM  kk  ukon  froia  AnubiRiiu  of  Sioui,  uitl  fmia  the  Sjrinfi  fragmeBtB. 
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EiiBobine  lias  happily  pr«et*r\-ed  Melito's  preface  to  hia  "  Sol&c- 
tioDH,"'  wliich  xn  of  uoiiaiderablo  iuterost.  TUo  work  itevlf  eoni- 
piised  passages  (wax  the  Law  aud  the  Prophets  relating  to  the 
Saviour  aud  to  the  Cliriatiau  fuitU  guiH-raUy  (rc/u  nw  <rwr^/wt 
Koi  jroiDTs  T^s  irtoTtut*  ^ju"**),  QiTaugud  111  BIX  books.  It  fleems  to  have 
been  acoompunied  with  explauatijt^'  commciits  biiugiiig  out  the 
prophetical  imijurt  of  the  sovural  paBsagc-y,  as  Melito  understood 
thorn.  Ill  the  preface,  addreeeed  to  liis  friend  Oiicsimtu,  at  whose 
iiietaiice  the  woi-k  had  beon  uudertakcu,  he  I'elates  that  haviug 
made  a  journey  to  thu  Kast  a»d  vieitod  tlie  actual  scenes  of  the 
Gospel  lii*it«iry,  he  informed  Iiiiueclf  rcapcctiiig  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testaiiieiit,  of  wlijch  ho  appends  a  list.  The  language  which 
he  USDS  is  significant  from  its  enipluieiR.  He  writer  tliat  his  friend 
had  "  dwun;d   to  ho  nccomtely  intonnod  about  the  aUl  books" 

(floBtvv  trp  Ttuv  tiaXawv  ^t^Xt'wy  ^^oiX^^  AKpt'0tmy).      Ho  adds   that  Uc 

himself  during  hia  Eastern  tour  had  *' obtained  nccumto  informa- 
tion itHpecting  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (axfitfiCt  fiabrnv  rk 
TVS  iraAoi^Js  Siafi.}-^  /5<jff\ia)."  From  these  expreswous  Dr.  Weatcott 
argues  that  Melito  must  have  been  aciiuainted  with  a  correapond- 
ing  Cln-istiaa  literature,  which  he  regarded  as  the  books  of  th© 
New  Testameut,  To  any  such  inference  the  author  of  "  Supcr- 
uatural  Religion  '*  demurs,*  andhe  devotes  several  pages  to  pro'ving 
(what  nobody  denies)  tiiat  the  expressions  "Old  Testament," 
"New  Testameut,  "  did  m^t  originally  refer  to  a  written  Utv^ratare 
at  all,  and  need  not  so  refer  here,  AH  this  is  be«de  the  purpose, 
and  betniys  au  entire  misuuderstauding  of  the  writer  whom  he 
ventures  to  criticize.  The  coatentiou  is  not  that  the  c:cpreeBion 
"Old  Tefitament"  here  in  itself  Higiiifies  a  collection  of  books,  and 
therefore  iinplieB  anotlier  eoUeclion  called  tJie  "  New  Testament," 
but  that  the  emphatic  and  ruitoralud  mention  of  an  old  Biblical 
literature  points  naturally  to  the  existence  of  a  nac.  To  any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  weigh  the  force  of  Greek  sentences,  as 
determined  by  the  ordor  of  the  words,  this  implied  contrast  must, 
I  tliink,  malve  itself  felt.  It  is  irnpoHsible  to  rL-ad  the  clauaea, 
liaving  regard  to  thu  genius  of  the  language,  ^vithout  throwing;  a 
strong  emphasis  ou  tlie  recurrent  word  uUl,  whioh  I  have  there- 
fore italicized,  as  tJie  only  way  of  reproducing  the  same  effect 
for  the  Enghwli  reader.  Dr.  Westcott  therefore  is  perfectly 
justified  in  maintaining  that  tlie  expression  naturally  implies  a 
recognized  New  Testament  literature. 

Aud  if  this  reference  is  suggested  by  strict  piinciples  of  exe- 
gesis, it  aloue  is  consouaut  with  historical  probability.  It  is  a 
fact  that  half  a  century,  or  even  more,  before  Melito  wrote,  the 
author  of  the  epistle  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas  quotes  as 


•  H.  p.  1*4  wq. 
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**  Scripture"  a  pafl«age  found  in  St.  UlatUievr's  Goepel,  and  not 
known  to  have  eiinted  elsewhere.*  It  U  a  fact  that  about  the 
same  time,  or  earlier,  Polycarp  wrote  a  letter  which  is  saturatoj 
with  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  ApostoHc  Kpistlcs.t  It  la 
a  fact  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  yeara  before  MoHto,  Justin 
MartjT  ppejilvs  of  certain  Gospels  (whether  our  Canonical  Gospels 
or  not,  it  is  umiecesisar^- for  my  present  purpose  to  inquire)  a» 
being  read  together  with  the  writinga  of  the  prophets  at  the  re- 
ligious services  of  the  Cliristians  on  Sundays,  and  taken  after- 
wards a«  the  subject  of  exhortation  and  comment  by  the 
preacher.t  It  is  a  fact  that  about  the  same  time  when  Justin 
records  this  as  the  LiibituaJ  practice  uf  the  Cliurch,  the  heretic: 
Marciou,  hituself  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  coiistinicted  a  (.'anon 
for  himself  by  selecting  from  and  nmtilatinf^  the  Apostolic  and 
Evangelical  writings  which  lio  foimd  in  circulation.  It  is  a.  fact 
lliat  Dion,>'Kius  of  Connth,  a  contemporary  of  Melito,  speaks  of 
certain  writings  as  "  tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Lord,"  or  *'  \h&  Do- 
minical  Scripturee,"  and  denounces  those  who  tamper  with  them.§ 
It  is  a  fact  that  Ireuteus,  who  had  received  his  early  education 
in  Asia  Minor,  writing  wiUiin  some  ten  or  twenty  yeara  after  the 
death  of  Melito,  (juotes  the  Four  GospelB,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
L  the  great  majority  of  tlie  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse, 

■  as  Scriptm'o,  declaring  more  especially  of  the  Four  Gospels,  that 
they  had  been  received  by  the  Cluirches  from  the  beginning,  and 
treating  all  these  writings  alike  with  the  sama  deference  which 

■  they  have  received  from  subeenuent  generations  of  Chrifirians 
^ktter  since.  The  infci'ence  ftxim  these  facts  (and  tliey  do  not 
Hivnd  alone)  is  obvious.  If  Mehto  knew  nothing  about  books 
Hof    the   New  Testament,  he   must  have   been  the  only  bishop 

of  the  Church  froTn   the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the   pillars 

of  Hercules,,  who  remained  in   thiw  state  "f  dense  ignorance— 

Melito,  who  coYild  refer  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syrian  while  inter- 

K  preting  a  passage  of  GcuesiH,  and    who  mad*'  careful  inquiries 

■  respecting  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  ScnpturoFi  iji  the  very 
land  where  those  Scriptures  had  their  birth, 

I      The  extant  fmj^mcnts  attributed  to  Melito  are  meagre  and 
scattered  ;[I  but,  supposmg  them  to  be  genuine,  they  afford  ample 
evidence  of  the  theological  views  of  this  father,  while  indirectly 
they  indicate  his  general  relation  to  the  Cantm  in  a  way  which  can 
^  hardly  bo   mistaken.     The  gtnminencfis  of  many  of  these  frag- 

w      "  See  CiiitTEMPOBAur  Rhvikw,  AtiRn»t,  l^rs,  p.  403. 

t  Sb«  CoKTiuirORiRY  Kkvibw,  May,  l87if,  p.  $86  iim^.,  whors  tbo  argumotiM  of  our 
Butbor  BKunKt  Ihn  gcDumeucaa  o(  the  Hplftlo  ate  rfttnted. 

u-oniKMmtTai  II.  T.  X.,  ^lompurod  with  tbi<l.  '!'i  oi  uxi'tmKoi  if  to.i  ^tvo^fVatt  iv"  butmv 
i)tOft»iBfM*w^;*a>Tiy  t  koAiitoi  tuayyikia.  i  UuMi<iii  by  Kan<ih.  //.  ^'.  iv.  281 

Q  TheiMily  c9nii>l«t«coIlLvl)Daof  tlio  fraguuaU  of  Meli(.'>  is  iaOtlo  Carp.  Af/tri.  CAn'Ml, 
is.  p.  874  M(i. 
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ments  however  has  been  seriously  questioned.  In  one  or  two 
instanoeB  the  grounds  of  hesitation  deserve  every  consideration; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  objections  must  be  set  aside  as 
graundless.  Thus  it  is  sought  to  throw  discredit  on  all  thom 
writings  which  are  not  named  by  Eusebius.  The  author  of 
"  Supernatural  Beligion,"  for  instance,  says  that  "  Eusebius  gives 
what  he  evidently  considers  a  complete  hat  of  the  works  of 
Melito."*  On  the  contrary,  Eusebius  carefully  guards  himself 
against  any  such  interpretation  of  his  words.  He  merely  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  list  of  "  those  works  which  have  come  to  his  own 
knowledge."  Obviously  he  either  suspects  or  knows  that  there  are. 
othw  writings  of  Mchto  in  circulation,  of  which  he  can  g^ve  no 
account.  Again,  other  frag^ments  have  been  discredited,  because 
they  contain  false  sentiments  or  foolish  interpretations,  wliich  are 
considered  unworthy  of  a  father  in  the  second  century.  I  cannot 
think  that  this- is  any  argument  at  all;  and  I  may  confidently 
assume  that  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Rehgion "  will  agree 
with  mc  here.  There  is  much  that  is  foohsh  in  Papias,  in  Justin 
Martyr,  in  Ircnseus,  in  Tertullian,  even  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Origen.  Only  it  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  the  highest 
wisdom,  which  more  than  redeems  it.  Again  others  (and  among 
these  our  author)  would  throw  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  fragments  which  were  certainly  in  circulation  ' 
some  six  centuries  before,  because  some  mediaeval  Latin  writera 
attach  the  name  of  Melito  to  forgeries  or  to  anonymous  writings, 
such  as  the  "  Clavis,"  the  "  Passing  away  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Maiy,"  and  the  "Passion  of  St.  John."t  A  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  the  two  classes  of  writings  must  be  considered 
quite  apart.  When,  these  groundless  objections  are  set  aside, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  fragments  remain 
untouched.  Otto,  the  most  recent  editor  of  Mehts,  takes  a 
sensible  view  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  some 
minor  points,  but  I  am  quite  content  to  take  the  fragments 
which  he  accepts,  as  representing  tlie  genuine  MeHto ;  and  I 
refer  those  of  my  readere,  who  arc  really  desirous  to  know 
what  tliis  ancient  father  taught  and  how  he  wrote,  to  this 
editor's  collection. 

We  have  fortunately  the  evidence  of  two  writers,  who  hved  in 
the  next  age  to  ileUto,  and  therefore  before  any  spurious  works 
could  have  been  in  circulation — the  one  to  his  style,  the  other  to 
his  theology.  On  the  former  point  our  authority  is  Tertullian, 
who  in  a  work  now  lost  spoke  of  the  "  clegans  et  declamatorium 
ingenium  "  of  Mehto  ;  %  on  the  latter,  a  writer  quoted  anonymously 

•  n.  p.  180. 

t  For  an  ocooant  of  th^so  wrttiDgs  sec  Otto,  p.  V9Q  seq. ;  p.  402  wq 
j  Quoted  by  Jorome,  I'lr.  ///.  24. 
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by  Kiuobius  but  nbw  idontified  with  Hippc^ytus,  who  exdaims,, 
"Who  is  igiiomat  of  the  bools  of  IreotuuB  and  Molito  and  the 
r<«t,  which  declare  Christ  to  be  God  and  man  I"*  Tho  fra omenta*. 
and  more  cspcciaUy  the  .Sjniac  ftagmoute,  accord  fully  with  both- 
the»e  dcsoriptioiut.  They  arc  highly  rhetorical,  antl  their  Buponor 
olegaticc  of  lanj^af^u  (compared  with  other  (yhi-istian  \<rriting8  otx 
the  mine  A{^)  is  apparent  even  through  tho  uicdium  of  a  Syriac 
version.  Thoy  alau  emphasize. the  two  naturoa  of  Chrint  in  many 
a  point<;d  antithcHis. 

Of  the   Greek   fmgmcnta,   not    mentioned   b}*    Eusebina,   the 
following  quoted  by  AnastasiuA  of  Sinai  as  from  tho  third  book 
tbo  lucarnatiou  of  Christ  t  is  important  in  its  bearing  oa> 

SubjC^ct : — 

The  things  done  by  Obriflt  Bft«r  the  baptism,  and  OHpccially  tho  miracles 

(ligufi),  nhnwod  hut  Gotlhead  concealed  in  tho  flesh,  and  aaBan-il  tlu  world 

',4t.     l''or  being  perfect  l.!od,  and  {vrfect  man  at  tbo  aaiuo  time,  Ilo 

.  U9  of  IJia  two  essenicea  {vltrlas.) — of  ITia  Godhead  liy  miracles  in  the 

years  after  Ills  baptisni.  and  of  Ilia  manhood  in  tlio  tlttrly  seoaora 

(x/xwoi*)  before  His  hajitisni,  dtirinK-  which,  owinp  to  hta  immfttiirilr  as 

regardn  the  H«Mh  (S»i  to  arxAis  rh  xara.  crofiica),  lie  coiK'fS'dod   the  Kiptw 

of  Ilifi  (iodhead,  iJlhoCffh  Ilo  was  true  God  irom  eternity  (kcmwI/j  0«i( 

a\i]6ift  irpixuufus  virapx'"'')- 

The  genninencss  of  this  firagment.hae  been  impugned,  partly 
on  the  general  coDBideratJons  wluch  have  been  already  discussed, 
partly  on  special  gryunds.  It  has  I'een  said  for  iuataucc,  tlxat 
AnAStaf>iiLs  must  here  bo  reproducing  the  general  substance,  and 
not  the  exact  words,  of  Skdito'y  statement ;  but  he  at  all  events 
gives  it  as  a  direct  quotation.  It  bos  been  itrged  again,  that 
linguistic  reasons coudeujuthiKfj-nguieut.filuce  tho  use  of  "aeasouii" 
or  *' times"  for  "yean*"  butrays  a  later  age;  but  abundant  iu- 
wtances  of  the  use  are  found  in  earlier  writers,  even  if  so  very 
natural  a  device  for  avoiding  tho  repetition  of  the  same  word 
(vrof)  needed  any  support  at  all.  It  has  been  ei:iggested  that 
there  may  possibly  be  some  confusion  betwiaen  Melito  and 
Meletins.  But  the  Avork  from  which  this  passage  come«  is  dis- 
tiucUy  stated  by  Anastasius  to  have  been  written  against  Marcion, 
who  by  his  docctism  attacked  the  true  humanity  of  Chiist.  Now 
Melito  lived  in  the  very  thick  of  the  Marcionite  controversy,  and 
must  have  takt-n  his  part  in  it.  On  the  other  hand.  Meletios.  who 
I  held  the  aeo  of  Antioch  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  fourth  century, 
M-as  one  of  the  principal  £gureH  in  Uie  4Vi'ian  controversy  and.  as 
auch,  far  too  intimately  involved  in  the  questions  of  his  own  day 
to  think  of  writing  an  elaborate  work  on  a  aubject  so  com- 
paratively dead  as  tho  docotism  of  Marcion.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  instance  in  any  G'retic  writer,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  of  a 


•  iSnwb.  S.  £,  T.  38. 


t  MIgiw'a  PiBlTvt  Grof^  xxxix.  p.  SJ)8  soq, 
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conftisioii  between  tho  names  Melito  and  Meletius.  Again  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Christological  vie^T8  of  the  writer  are  too 
definite  fur  the  aye  of  Mehto,  and  point  to  a  later  date;  bnt 
to  this  the  distinct  statement  of  Hippolytus  respecting  Melito's 
opinions,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  ts  a  complete  answer; 
and  indeed  ibe  IgnatJan  EpiHtles,  which  (even  if  their  gHnm'neness 
should  not  be  accepted)  cannot  reasonabi}'  be  placed  later  than 
the  age  of  Melito,  are  eqnally  precise  in  their  doctrinal  statements. 

But  if  thi9  be  a  genuine  fragment,  the  inference  is  obvious. 
The  author  of  " Snpcmatnral  Religion"  will  no  doubt  be  ready 
liere,a8  elsewhere,  to  postulate  any  number  of  unknoMm  apocryphal 
Gospels  which  shall  supply  the  facts  thus  asstimed  by  MeKto. 
The  convenience  of  drawing  unh'mited  cheques  on  the  bank  of 
the  unknown  is  obvious.  But  most  readers  i^l  find  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  inference,  that  for  the  thirty  years  of  our 
Lord's  silence  tliis  father  is  indebted  to  a  familiar  passage  in  St. 
Luke,"  while,  in  fixing  tliree  years  as  tlte  duration  of  lUs  ministiy, 
h«  is  tliinkiug  of  tbo  three  Passovers  mentioned  by  St.  John. 

Of  the  otlier  fragments  ascribed  to  Melito  one  deserves  to  be 
quoted,  not  only  because  the  author  baa  made  it  the  subject  of 
some  criticii^ms,  but  because  it  exliibits  in  a  concentrated  form 
Melito's  views  of  evangelical  history  and  doctriucf 

Wc  hove  made  collaetionB  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  relating-  to 
those  things  which  are  declared  concoraiog"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
might  ]>n)VD  to  yuur  love  tliiit  He  is  the  perfect  Reason,  the  Word  of  God: 
who  waa  begotten  befunt  ttiu  li^ht,  wIkj  wan  C'reiitur  Utgethor  with  the 
[''ather,  who  was  the  foshiunei'  of  man,  wlni  was  itll  things  in  all,  who 
uinong  tho  patriarchs  wa^  Patriarch,  who  in  Iho  kw  was  Law,  among 
tlic  priests  Chief-priest,  among  tha  kiji^  Goveroor,  nuiorig'  the  prophela 
Prophet,  amoiig'  the  angels  ^^rchoiigel,  oud  aiuouj;  voices  {  the  Word, 
atni^ng'  epirit«  the  Spirit,  in  tlie  Father  the  Son,  id  God  God,  the  King  for 
ever  luid  ever.  Fur  this  is  lie  who  was  piKrt  to  Noah,  who  conduclod 
Abraham,  wliy  was  bound  ivitU  Isaac,  who  wa»  in  uxile  with  Jacob,  who 
was  8i.ihl  with  Jo^ifph.  who  was  captain  witli  JUuses.  who  was  divider  of 
the  inheritance  with  Joshua  the  sou  of  Niiu,  wlio  Fomtuld  His  own  suffer- 
ings  in  David  Aiidthe  ])njphets,  who  wa<  incaruate  in  the  Virg'iii,  who  was 
bom  at  Hf  tbk'iiom,  who  waa  wrapped  iu  swaddling  clothes  in  the  manger, 
who  was  scMi  of  the  eliepliwrds,  who  wum  f>-lc7rilied  of  the  Angels,  who  was 
worsliipped  by  the  SIftjin,  who  was  pointwl  out  \<y  John,  who  gathered 
tojijether  the  Apostles,  wJio  iireached  the  KJu(jdom,  who  healuJ  the  mainwd, 
who  gave  light  to  the  blind,  who  raised  the  dead,  who  appeared  in  the 


•  iii.28. 

t  Olson  in  Ktm'fc  .^iViA  Softiw.  TI.  p.  Wx.  wq.  and  Id  Curoton'a  !^al,  Syr.  p.  &8 
■«q.    Seo  iilsv  OtlQ  p.  iia. 

\  Tho  tnuuUtors  bithorto  {Roson,  CuriVloii,  Saclutii)  ImTC  rMitlored  thU  (>xpn:<Mion 
b;  tbo  singular  "in  roM^  ID  tbo  vmca."  But  tlvia  mabeii  uo  aaiia«  ;  asd  1  clu  IwnU;- 
doalft  thftt  U  aliotild  ba  tmcilatad  wl  I  hum  girnn  It,  tboagh  the  W^bi,  tbo  *!)(i)  o[  ttio 
plural,  womB  to  l»v6  diMjipeBrvcl  in  lb«  uiUliofc  Sjrriiw  t«xt.  W><  bavu  huro  th* 
diRbiiataoD  betiroaa  ^urt  And  A^ot,  »□  trlikb  wrilera  of  th«  eoeDnd  and  third  cenUiries 
<lelij;bled  to  dwell.  It  ocoor*  a«  oarly  u  Igoaltu*,  Ruttx.  2  (tha  cornel  rmuliiig^.  Tb«]r 
dbeovereil  tbU  •lidinetion  in  Jobn  i.  1, 14,  23,  whon  tbe  Baptut  is  «Uod  ^H)  S*&iT«f , 
wbila  Chriet  is  I  fiiyet. 
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temple,  who  WR8  m»t  believed  on  by  the  people,  who  was  bctrayod  hy 
.Imlaa.  who  wnfl  Inid  \\rM\  mi  |iy  the  pneets.  who  was  condemned  Sy  Pilate, 
who  wiw  trariJttixed  in  the  lli'pfi.  who  was  hanfreil  on  tlic  tree,  who  was 
buried  in  th«  eiirt.h,  who  raw  from  the  liead.  who  appeareil  to  the  AjKiHtles, 
who  Hsccnded  into  henvrn,  who  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
who  is  the  n'st  of  thosi.'  that  ore  departed,  th<;  pccoverer  of  thone  that  are 
lost,  the  lipht  of  those  that  are  in  HarkneRs,  the  tleltveier  of  those  that  are 
faptives,  the  piideof  those  that  have  gone  Hstray,  tlte  refuse  of  tfao 
utllif'ted.  the  bridegroom  of  tlie  ('fuin'h.  the  chariote<'r  of  the  Chenibim, 
the  Cuptaiu  uf  the  Ajiki-Is.  <.iod  w)u>  Ik  of  (iml,  Ihtt  Son  who  is  of  the 
father.  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  foi-  ever  and  ovei-.    Aim-n. 


I 


Thin  fraj^nicnt  is  not  in  any  way  excoptionaJ.  The  reforencee 
to  evangelical  histon*,  tho  inndea  of  expression,  the  fttate- 
montB  of  doctrine,  all  have  close  parallels  scattered  through  the 
other  fragments  ascribed  to  Melito.  Indeed  it  is  the  remark- 
able rcsemblonee  of  theso  fragments  to  each  other  in  thought 
and  diction  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  though  gathered  to- 
gether from  writei-s  of  vario\is  ages,  in  Creek  and  in  Syriac, 
wliicli  is  a  strong  argument  for  their  gouninecess.  But  the  special 
value  of  this  particular  passage  is  that  it  gathers  into  a  focua 
the  facts  of  the  evaugeltcal  history,  ou  which  the  faith  of  Melito 
rested. 

And  T  do  not  think  it  can  be  reasonably  doubted  whence  tbes© 
facts  are  derived.  Tlieauthor  of ''Supernatural  Religion"  of  course 
suggests  some  unknown  apocnr-plml  Gospel.  But  this  summary 
will  strike  moat  readers  as  wonderfully  like  wliat  a  writer  might 
be  expected  to  make  who  recognized  our  four  canonical  Goupels 
a«  the  sources  of  evangelical  tinith.  And,  when  they  remember 
that  witliiti  a  very  few  yeare  (mnne  twenty  at  moBt)  Irenseus^ 
who  was  then  a  num  past  middle  life,  who  had  intimate  relations 
with  the  regii»n  in  which  Melito  lived,  and  who  appeals  again  and 
again  to  the  Asiatic  Elders  as  his  chief  authorities  for  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  and  practice,  declares  in  perfect  good  faith  that 
the  Church  had  received  tlieae  four,  and  these  only,  from  tie 
begiimiug,  it  will  probably  seem  to  them  irrational  to  look  else- 
where, when  the  solution  is  so  very  obvious. 

But  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion"  writes  tliat  this  frag- 
luent  taken  fn»m  a  treatise  "On  Faith,"  together  with  another 
which  purports  to  be  a  work  on  the  "Soul  and  Body,"  thongh 
tfaeso  two  works  "'arc  mentioned  by  Kusebiuu,"  must  nevertheless 
"for  every  reason  bo  pronounced  spniious.''*  Let  us  see  what 
tbeee  reasons  ai-e. 


*  n.p.  164.  OurftutliivrbM  atated  joRt  b»roro:  "It  i»  w«<ll  known  ihat  tber«  mrv 
DBoy  writ«ni  in  Ilia  eu-Ij  CLnrah  tsftrioj;  tl]«  iuua«*  »( Melito  uad  MUstftu  or  3JeI(>tiD«, 
wbtebiv^re  ftniJi-ntl^  coiifoiuJ.rd. "  It  liii)iui^<^rouiiil«rA,VA  TasUto»flnc*]iuignogKtiic  ; 
hat  1  am  cot  uKire  ol  &nv  utL«r  v^nltr  in  lh«  t».j\y  Oharch  bo«riBg  1b»  tuaan  of 
ilfllito. 
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1.  He  writeH  fii-st: 

They  ha^-e  in  fatvt  no  attestaticm  whatever  except  that  of  the  Syriac 
Uanslation,  whirli  in  unknown,  unil  which  therefore  is  wort.lilra.>t. 

The  fact  in  that  in  ii  very  vast  nnniber  of  literarj-  remains, 
olasHical  and  ecolesioslical,  \vlictlier  excerpt-i  or  entire  worlu,  we 
are  etitiroly  dependent  on  the  scribe  for  their  authentication. 
Human  experience  haR  ahown  that  snah  anthenticatibn  is  generally 
trustworthy,  and  hence  it  is  acceptea.  In  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty,  or  probably  more,  it  is  found  t«  be  aatistactory,  and  a  priori 
probabilities  are  very  strongly  against -the  assumption  that  any 
paiticular  case  is  this  fiftieth  exception.  If  there  is  substantial 
ground  for  suspicion,  the  srispicion  has  its  weight,  but  not  other- 
wise. A  man  who  wonld  act  on  any  other  principle  is  an  unrea- 
sonable as  a  visitor  to  London,  wlio  refuses  to  believe  or  trust 
any  one  there,  because  the  place  is  kno^vn  to  harbour  thieve« 
and  liarf. 

2.  We  come  therefore  to  the  positive  groxmds  of  our  author's 
suspicions,  and  here  he  tells  us  that — 

The  whole  style  and  thou^^'lit  of  the  fra^^ments  are  unlike  anything  else 
uf  >fo1itn'H  time,  ami  cleuHy  indicate  a  later  stage  of  theological  deve- 
lupoieut. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  ho  Irna  uut  explained  himself  more 
fully  on  this  point.  1  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  theology 
and  the  style  ot"  these  fragiiieiitii  generally  are  exaetly  what  the 
notices  of  Uippolytus  and  TeituUiau  would  lead  us  to  expect  in 
M»Uto.  And  this  is  especially  true  of  the  pasaage  under  con- 
aideralion.  What  the  "later  stage  of  theological  development 
indicatcil"  may  l>e,  1  am  unable  to  say.  On  tlie  contrary,  tho 
leading  conception  of  this  passage,  which  sees  all  Uioology  through 
the  medium  of  tho  Logos,  and  therefore  identifies  all  the  theo- 
phanios in  Uio  Old  TcHtamtnt  with  tho  Pereon  of  Chiist.  though 
it  lingers  on  tJirough  the  micceedtjig  ages,  is  essentially  chnrac- 
teristio  of  the  Kc-cond  century.  The  apolo^sta  generally  exhibit 
-this  phenomenon ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  ixirsistent  than  in  Justiu 
Maiiyr,  who  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Melito.  Even 
the  manner  in  which  the  conception  is  worked  out  by  Melito  has 
striking  parallels  in  Justin.  Thus  .Justin  states  tliat  this  Divine 
Power,  who  was  begotten  by  God  before  all  creation,  is  called  some- 
times •*  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  Son,  sometimes  Wisdom, 
sometimes  God,  sometimes  Lord  and  W'ord,  wliile  sometimes  He 
colls  Himself  Chief-captain  (<)lpx"^P*'"?7"^)j  appearing  in  the  form 
of  man  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nnn  (tw  to5  Noi^  'IrpmZ^y*  Elsewhere 
he  states  that  Christ  is  *'IGng  and  Piicst  and  God  and  Lord  and 

•  Wa/.  61  (p.  2W). 
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Angel  aiwl  Man  and  Cliief-ciiptmii  and  Stone."  *Sic.,  and  ho  iiiider- 
takus  tu  sliuw  tills  "frutu  all  tlte  Scriptures."*  Acid  again,  in  a 
third  paseago  he  says  tliat  the  same  Person,  who  is  called  Son  of 
God  ill  the  memoire  uf  the  Apostles,  '■  went  forth  from  the  Father 
before  all  created  thiuga  through  Hi)*  power  and  counseV'  being 
deaigDatcd.  "  Wisdom  and  Day  and  Oneut  and  Sword  and  Stono 
and  Staff  and  Jacob  and  lui-ael,  now  xw  oneway,  and  now  in  another, 
in  the  sayingu  of  the  prophuU,"  and  thai  ''  He  became  maa  tluough 
tlie  Virgin."  t  Nor  do  theso  passages  stand  aloue.  This  tjam» 
conception  pervades  the  wbolo  of  Jiuitiu's  lyiaio'jat,  and  through  it 
all  the  pliunomona  of  iho  Old  Tcntameut  are  explained. 

Only  on  one  point  bas  imr  author  thi>ught  fit  to  make  a  detitiita 
utateiueut.  "  It  Is  worthy  uf  rvinark,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  V'irgin 
is  introduced  in  all  tliCBu  t'ragtncnts  [the  five  Syinac  fragments 
which  he  han  luontionifd  justlx-fore]  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to 
the  period  at  wliich  Melito  lived."  What  can  this  mean^  In  the 
paHsage  before  us  the  uiily  alluaiou  to  tlie  subject  is  in  the  words 
** incarnate  iu  the  Virgin"  (or  "a  vir^n'');  and  the  roferenoes  in  tho 
other  fragments  are  of  the  sumo  hind.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  one,  rocogniKing  the  statcinentB  of  the  Synoptio  Gospels, 
could  paHs  over  the  mention  of  the  Vir^n  more  lightly.  Here 
Again,  if  ho  will  turn  to  Juatin  Martyr,  he  wU  find  a  far  fuller 
and  more  cmpliatiu  rofeveiioe.J 

3.  But  our  author  Mtatcs  abo  : 

Til  the  MecliUnri^l:  I.iljmry  at  Vtrnino  th^rn  \^  a  shortpr  version  nf  the 
-•tame  jiaAsag*  in  a  S^Tiac  MS,  and  an  Arnwnian  ver.*ion  of  the  extrar.t  as 
aiven  above,  in  l>ath  of  whk-h  ttic  (ms^an^  \a  dUthictly  aflcnt)ed  to 
Iretuens. 

Tliis  is  a  fact  of  aome  impovtanoe,  to  which  he  has  rightly 
directed  attention.  It  would  luivo  been  well  if  ho  had  been  a 
little  more  accurate  in  his  statement.  The  extract  in  the  Armenian 
rention  (of  wliich  the  shnrtt-r  Syriao  form  i«  obviously  an  abridg- 
meut).  though  mainly  the  sann<  aa  our  passage,  be^us  iu  quite  a. 
different  way.  Wlule  Melito  eonimoiiceH,  '*  We  have  made  ooUec- 
tiou»  frtini  the  Law  and  tlic  Pn.>j>heta  relating  to  those  things 
which  are  declared  concemuig  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  &o.,  as 
quoted  abovv,  the  AriiK'ninn  (.-xtract,  aJSfribed  to  Ireiiieus,  nino 
thus :  "  The  Law  and  the  Prnpheti*  and  the  Evangelists  havo 
declared  Ihnt  Clirist  was  bom  of  a  virgin  and  suffered  on  the 
cro8«.  and  tlrnt  Itu  wji«  niiHfd  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
beav(.-n,  and  was  gluriflt-d  and  reignelli  fur  ever.  The  same  is 
called  tlie  perfect  Reanon.  the  Word  of  God."  *c,§  Now  it  is 
obvious  from  a  compaiisvn  of  these  two  upeniiigs,  that  in  the 

•  Dtai.M  (P-  «»>  t  Wu/.  lOO  fp.  .^2;>.  ;  Uial  100  (p.  327> 

i  Seo  S/iial.  iMttwt,  L  p.  i.  The  Syriftc  attridgment  ooaimeocftt  in  ih*  utno  war. 
Sm  Ibid  p.  S. 
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former,  ascribed  to  Melito,  we  have  tlie  pasBage  in  its  original 
Kutting,  whereas  in  tliL'  latter,  ascribed  to  IrentcuB,  it  Iioh  been 
altered   to   eiiit   Rome  other   context  or  to   expUia  itself  inde- 
pendently.    The   reftrenpe   tn  the  author  and   the   occasion   of 
writing  is  omittetl,  while  the  •'  EvangeliBts"  are  introduced  by  the 
wde  of  "  the.  Law  and  the  Propheta"  for  the  sake  of  completenesB. 
Melito,  as  we  happen  to  know,   did   make  such  a  oolloction  of 
extractfl  fnim  tlio  Law  and  the  Propheta  as  is  here  mentioned, 
and  for  the  very  piiipose  which  w  here  stated  :  and  the  oor 
flpondence  of  language  in  this  opening  passage  witJi  the  dedication 
of  his  collection  to   Ouesimiis,  referred  to  alxive,  is  sufficiently 
striking.      To   Melito  therefore    uWdonce,  internal  and  external 
alike,  requires  tm  to  ascribe  the  passage.     But,  if  so.  how  came 
the   name   of   Irenneun   to  be  att-ached  to  itt      Was  this  mere 
accident?     I   think  not.     Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
that    TrenreuR   should    introduce    a    passage    of    Melito,    as    « 
famouft  Asiatic  elder,  either  anouyniously  or  otherwise,  into  one ' 
of  bin  own  writings.     I  have  alitady  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the   free   use   which    the    eH\\\   fattu-rs   made   of    their    prede- 
CMSore,  frequently  withont  any  acknowledgment.*     In  this  pap- 
ticnlar  case,  Irenrons  may  or  may  not  have  acknowledged  his 
obligation.     I  venture  to  think  that  this  sobitiou   of  the  douVde 
iiscription  vnW  appear  not  only  plausible,  but  probable,  when  I 
mention  another  fact.     In  a  second  Armenian  extract  I  find 
pasm^   headed.     "  The  saying  of  Ironain8-"t      I    twm    to   the' 
pasmge,  and  I  find  that  it  contains  not  the  words  of  Irentens 
himself,  but  of  Papias  quoted  by  Irena>U8.     In   the   Armenian 
extmct  the  name  of  the  original  author  has  entirely  disappeared. 
though   in   this  case  Ii-f^ua^'us  directly  nidutions    Papias   as    hU 
authority. 

The  irttitude  of  MeHto  towards  the  Apostle  of  the  GentiVs 
appears  clearly  enough  from  the  title  of  oue  of  his  works,  "On 
the  Obedience  of  Faith,"  which  is  a  characteristic  expression  of 
St.  Paul,^  and  aleu  from  occasional  coincidences  of  language,  mch 
as  "  putting  on  the  fimn  of  a  Rfrvant."§ 

Claudius  Apolunaris.  bislio]*  of  IlicrapoUs,  was  a  coatem- 
poniry  of  Mehto,  but  npfmrenlly  a  yomigcr  man.  though  only  by 
a  very  few  years.  His  date  ia  fixed  approximately  by  the  extant 
notices.  Ho  addrosactd  ati  Apology  to  the  Kmperar  M.  Aurelin*. 
who  rcignwl  from  a.d.  1*'1 — 180;  and  as  in  tliis  work  he  men- 
tioned the  incident  of  tho  so-called  Thundering  Legion,  which 
happened  botwiHin  A.o.  172 — 174,  it  cannot  have  been  written 
before  that  datcj    At  the   same  timo  there  are  some  reaaoQiei 

S**  C"fTtMT"KXK\  Rkvibw,  (Ictolwr,  IS'R,  p.  84S  t>i\. 
+  Spirit.  ■•iJtrm.  L  p.  1 .  ;  Koin.  i.  5 ;  xvl  2(1.  |  PhlL  11.  7. 

;  EaMb.  //.  K.  ir.  27.  Tlili  l>  tho  relennto  for  all  th«  ImM  relatiB^  to  ApolUuri* 
gives  hj  Kaathinn,  tuilrn  otberwljo  mcQl'ioDrd. 
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though  not  couclusive,  for  tlunking  that  it  ftliould  not  be  placed 
much  later.*  Ou  the  other  hand,  when  Serapion  writes  toward* 
the  cloBe  of  the  century,  he  speaks  of  Apollinari*  as  no  longer 
H\-iiig ;  and  jmlj^ing  from  the  language  uBed,  wh  may  infer  that  liia 
d*mfh  hail  not  boon  very  recent.t 

Like  JleHto,  ho  was  a  voluniinous  writer.  Euaehms  indeed  only 
gi^'oe  tlio  title*  of  four  works  by  this  father,  the  "  Apology  " 
(already  moutioned).  "Against  the  Greeks"  (five  treatiaeti  or 
booke),  "On  Ti-uth"  (two  haoks),  " Against  the  Jowb"  (two 
books).  bceidpB  referring  to  certain  writings  "Against  the  Mon- 
tauistfi  "  («ari  T^  */«.7wt' ojpwfoj?),  whit-'h  he  places  lattsr  than  the 
others.  But  he  is  careful  to  say  that  liis  list  compriseB  only  those 
works  which  he  had  seen,  and  that  many  otheru  were  extant  iii 
different  quartem.J  I'hotius  mentions  reading  three  works  only 
by  this  father,  of  which  one,  the  b-eatiae  •'  On  GodUness,"*  is  uot 
in  EusebiiiB*  list ;  but  he  too  adds,  "  Other  writings  of  this  author 
also  are  said  to  be  notJiblc,  but  I  have  not  hitherto  iriet  with 
them."§  Besides  these,  the  author  of  the  PoKchal  Chronick- 
qnotes  from  a  treatise  of  ApolKnariH  "On  the  Pusehat  FrRtival,"|| 
and  Theodoret  speaks  of  hts  wilting  against  the  Severiaiin  or 
Encratites.lT  As  in  the  case  of  Melito,  the  character  and  variety 
of  hia  works,  so  long  as  they  were  extant,  must  have  aJTorded 
ample  matr-rial  for  a.  judgment  un  liia  theolugical  views.  More 
especially  his  writings  against  the  Montjinista  and  on  the 
Paschal  Festival  would  indicate  his  relations  to  the  Canouioal 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  His  orthodoxy  is  attested  by 
Serapion.  by  Eusehiiw,  by  Jerome,  by  Theodoret,  by  Socrates. 
and  by  Photius,*"  froBi  different  paints  of  view. 

Besides  a  reference  in  Eusebins  to  his  Apology,  which  liardly 
deserves  the  name  of  a  quotation,  only  two  shoi't  extracts  remain 
of  these  vohmdnous  writiugs.  They  are  taken  from  the  work  on 
the  Paachal  Festival,  and  are  preserved,  as  I  have  already  state*), 
in  t-he  Paschal  Chronicle. 

The  first  runs  aa  follows : — ■ 


There  are  (wrxoDH  wljo  from  ignorance  dispute  aliont  tlie*e  qiieatious, 
actili]^  in  (I  wiij-  tli.it  is  jjanl'nial'Ie  ;  for  igiioraiiLX'  i(t  rii>  proj>LT  Riitiject  for 
li!an\e,  hut  neeils  in(»tnn'tiun.  Ami  rimy  j(«_v  tliat  <"iii  ihe  foiirt-oonth  ttip 
l«)rd  Ate  the  Ininh  (ro  vpofiarovj  with  Tti^  <iiHci{Je»,  but  Ilinifleh'  HUtfered 
00  tbs  great  day  of  unleavened  bread,  luid  they  aAinu  that  Mattiiew  rcpre- 
^japtB  it  so,  as  they  interpret  him.     TIhuh  their  interprotalioii  ib  out  of 

^^^  Sw  (Hto,  Corp.  A/wl.  ritrUt.  is.  p.  480  m-i- 

■        f  Quoted  by  KuMhiuK.  //.  K.  t.  19. 

■^  I  roXX&r  wafi  raAAoti  ffufoft/cw*,  t4  fU  fl/i^t  tXtivre.  iffr\  riS*. 

5  -O.'W.   14     A^rai   Si   aiiToQ  ital  trt^  triryrpdm^f^  *liOnyitfi£i'*irra  tTtw,  oTr  atwm 
iai*h  irrtixan*^. 

I   CXroit,  foMck.  p,  13  (nd.  Dipd.>  ^   //.  F.  \.  21. 

••  Soniiioa,  /.  e. ;  Kuwbiu*.  //.   E.  It.  SI ;  J«romo,  £01  TU  (L  p.  4S8);  Theoaorvt, 
a.  r.  ilL  Sj  SoonMi,  B.  £.  HI.  ' ;  Photiu«,  t  e. 
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harmony  witlitliotnw  {lTvtu^ml^vlyji\.  and  on  tlieir  allowing  theOofi; 
Reeni  to  lie  at  vorianoo  with  one  niiOllior  (jTraerialta/  Sata  kot  avntis 
cvoT'ycAw). 

Tlift  sc-coikI  fragiiH-iit  is  taken  from  the  same  book,  and  appa- 
rently from  tlif-  sfiniu  context. 


.4 


The  ftmrleeiitli  wiiK  tlie  true  imssover  of  the  Lord, tlic  great  sarrifirc.  the 
Son  i»f  f;<Ki  siilwtituti'f)  f«ir  llie  laiiili.  Ilie  same  th.it  wan  litinml  arnl  Himself 
bound  tlio  KlmtL^  tiinii,  tliiil  w.'iK  jiiii^d  Iteinpr  jn<t|<i>  of  the  t)utck  and 
deadf  and  liiul  vfaa  dulivcnt)  into  tlit*  Inuids  nf  mnnei'js  to  becruciliiMl ;  tlie 
same  that  wna  lifted  uu  tie  bunm  of  the  iinitH>rn,  itiid  tliut  v/a»  pLerrod  iu 
Ilisholy  Bidtr :  the  bbrio  that  iwmrod  ft<jlli  ugain  lhotwoi«mfyinK»IenaMit«, 
water  and  bloo*].  word  and  spirit,  and  that  waf>  buried  on  tne  day  of  the 
p4iKtov«r,  Die  stone  being'  laid  n$;ainet  Ilis  sepulchre. 

If  the  publication  of  tliin  work  was  miggcsted  by  Melito'a 
trcatiRe  on  tlie  name-  Rubjcct,  bb  sei-nis  probable,  it  must  bave 
been  writtcti  about  A.u,  IM — IfiS,  or  soon  after.  The  rcferances 
to  the  Gospc-Is  are  ob\'io«8.  In  tho  first  extract  ApolUnam  haa  in 
view  the  difficulty  of  rcconciliiif;  the  chronology  of  the  Poachal 
week  aa  given  by  St.  John  with  the  narrativca  of  tlie  Synoptic 
Evangelisttj;  and  he  HHnerttj  tlwt  the  date  fixed  for  tlie  Passion  by 
some  persons  (the  l^tli  instead  of  14tli)  can  only  be  maintained  at 
the  eKpeniM*  of  a  disfrepancy  between  tlie  two  accotuita;  whereaet, 
if  the  14th  be  taken,  the  two  accounts  are  reconcilable.  At  the 
same  time  he  urges  that  their  view  is  not  in  harmony  with,  the 
law,  since  the  paschal  Iamb,  the  t,>*pe,  was  slain  on  the  14th,  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  Christ,  the  antitype,  must  have  been 
crucified  on  the  same  day.  1  am  not  concerned  here  with  the 
question  whether  A])ollinariH  or  his  opponents  were  right.  The 
point  to  be  noticed  is  that  he  speaks  of  "the  Gospels"  (under 
which  teiTO  ho  inoludts  at  least  St.  MatUiow  and  St.  Jolui)  aa  any 
one  would  apeak  of  received  documents  to  which  the  ultimate 
appeal  licB.  Hia  language  in  this  respect  is  such  as  might  be  uacd 
by  a  writer  in  the  fourth  century,  or  in  the  nineteenth,  who  vras 
led  by  circumatjincea  to  notice  a  dilBculty  in  harmonizing  the 
accounta  of  the  Kvangelista.  The  second  extract  benrB  out  the 
impreamon  loft  by  the  first.  The  incident  of  the  water  and  the 
blood  is  token  from  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  a  Ibeological  interpre- 
tation ifl  forced  upon  it  which  cannot  have  been  intended  by  the 
Evangelifit.  Some  time  muKt  have  elapsed  before  the  narrative 
could  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Rj>f-c«Iativo  comment  like  this. 
Thus  both  extracts  alike  snggert.  tliat  tlie  Fourth  Go^el  was 
already  a  time-honoured  book  when  they  were  written. 

But  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion"  nicetathc  inference 
by  denying  the  genuineness  of  tlio  extracts.  I  hardly  think 
howRver,  that  he  ran  have  seen  wlmt  havoc  he  was  making  In 
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own    ranks    by  tliia   luuvcmciit,      TTo    elBCwheTe    asBerts    vorj' 

decidedly   (witlimil   howr-ver   f^vhig  reasoim)   that   tlip    Qimrt<>- 

decimaii  controversy  tiinu-d  on  the  point  whi'ther  the  14th  Nieftn 

K-aa  the  day  of  the  I*aHt  Supper  or  tlip  day  of  tlio  ('nicifixion,  the 

Quartodeciiiians  niaintiiiiiitig  the   former.      In    oiln-r   words,  hp 

believes  tliat  it  wa«  tho  anniviranry,  not  of  the  Pafitdon,  but  of  the 

X.aBt  Supper,  which  the  Qiiartnflcniinana  kept  ro  Bcmpuloiialy  on 

"the  14th,  and  tliat  therefore,  oa  tJny  plcadtd  tlie  aiithority  of  St. 

John  for  their  practice,   the   Fourth  Goapol  cannot  have  been 

•^srritten  by  this  Apostle,  sinoe  it  reprcMuita  the  Fflstdou  aa  taking 

jiUcc-  on  the  14th.     As  I  have  before  intimated,  this  view  of  the 

i*aacha]  dispute  scema  to  mo  to   be  altogether  opposed  to   the 

general  tenor  of  tlio  evidence.     But  it  depends,  for  audi  force  or 

plausibility  aa  it  has,  almost  tiolely  on  these  fragmentB  from  ancient 

-writers  qnotcd  in   the  Pasehai  Otronich,  of  which  the  extracts 

from  Apollinarifi  are  the  moftt  impoi-tant.    If  therefore  he  reiiiBee  to 

accept  the  te**timony  of  the  Panclml  Chrouich-  to  their  authorship, 

he  undermines  tlie  very  foundation  on  which  hia  theory  rests. 

On    this    inconsifrtency    however    I    need    not    dwell.       The 

anthorsbtp  of  these  extracts  was  indeed  questioned   by  some 

e&rlier   writeni.*  bat  on  entirely  loistakeu  grounds;  and  at  the 

present  time  the  consensus    among  critics  of  the  most  opposite 

schools  is  all  but  umversal.    "  Ou  the  geuuiueuess  of  these  frag- 

taents,  which  Neander  questioned,  there  is  now  no  more  dispute," 

■tt-rites   ScLolten.t      Our   author   however  ie    far  too   perBisteDt 

to  let  them  pass.     Their  veracity  lias  once  been  questioned,  and 

thereforts  they  sliall  never  again  be  suflered  to  enter  the  witneen 

box. 

It   may  be  presumed   that   he  has   alleged  those   argumenle 
^kgainst  their   genuuieoess    which    seemed    to    liiin    to   be    the 


'  Our  autLor  mij*  (II.  p.  HKt) :  "  Tha  tiro  iixifpnm\>.  Iihtq  hy  miinj  1i«aii  oon- 
'JMtiiraUy  aaoribeil  to  PieriuH  of  .MnKtnitrU.  *  wrltvr  ol  ibe  third  ccuiory,  vha  coupOiod 
A  «oak  on  EmIcf;"  antl  iu  bin  nut^  he  givfift  rc(»rum'(.-H  to  Eooi  ]>crfli]Qii,  Tilleinool, 
I.*nlDf<r,  Danaliliuii].  ksd  Hftith,  sppamttly  ni  xcippnrtinK  thin  tIow.  Ttonth  liownvnr 
ineDtioiia  It  onljr  to  rojact  it,  noil  tiiftinvtly  nacrlLwii  tlie  fmuuienti  to  Apulliimria  (/W. 
.Svr.  L£.lit;),  Neitb«r  hftv«  I  yet  (ound  any  pnsMLf:!.'  b  TUleuotit.  where  bo  assigoa 
Own  to  Pwriu*.  ItfrduoriiidMd  fttaloBtliiBCif  Tillnnioiit ;  but  in  thnonljrofTonflo  which 
he  giTm  (T.  ii.  P.  iii.  p.  !ll,  i«i.  Uni xoUph),  nothint:  of  tbn  kind  ii  naid.  Trttemaiit  tberw 
Taf«n  in  (li*  mAnfiii  to  "  S,  Plorro  d'Ali-x.,"  W-num."  lliU  f'ttr  of  Al--x«D>lri«  i«  Ukawiw 

rt*d  Id  the  preface  of  the  CAnmicon  PawJiatr,  nud  ttio  rjucstion  of  iho  |{«iiuiii«oou  of 
tngmfiil*  ueribod  to Apolli&nris  i^  rwuirrod  lo  bo  diwumiod  Aitcrvrkrd*  in  eonnoftleo 
"itb  this  Petur  (ibid.  p.  'IcA  vxi.).  Out  bo  doo*  not  anerilx)  tbi^in  la  Peter,  und  bo  iIms 
oc4  tatRltioa  PtorinB  ihero  at  all,  m  fur  u*  I  Imve  obaervud.  It  Bhonld  ba  addoil  that  tb^ 
lltio  «f  P!«Tiii»'  work  waa  ■'  A  Diaeonra?  relating  ta  thu  Pa«sov4>r  and  Ho«aa  "  (i  th  rt 
>a«X*  «^'(lff'7«  XAtch);  hcp  Pliolnm  /(/W,  ^xix.  Sofarmi  Wflcan  judge  from  tbedMi^rip- 
1)vn  of  Pholla>,  !l  oMma  to  bavo  bmu  wholly  difforeut  lu  ■ulijoot  and  traalin»Dt  from 
Uto  works  of  Jteliiopjid  ApoUIauriii.     It  wut  perh»p«  ».a  eipo«)tinn  of  liowin  ii.  ii — 17. 

Our  author  also  hj  way  of  diser^ditiDg  tho  CJiivnicon  Pa*ihaU  a*  w  wilui^M,  njecta  b 
p«iMg«  of  Molito  (|iiat(ii1  on  thi^  umA  nntbnrity  (p,  A\St.  ctL  Dlud.):  but  be  l^rat  HD 
raaaoaB.  Tbn  p«a»iKo  Iwara  evory  umrk  of  K<!uuinonuM.  It  ii  eMcotiall;  •.-barnotoriattc 
«f  ui  Apologiat  Id  tbu  woand  century,  and  Indood  it  obvionOy  tak«a  from  the  Apology 
•f  N*Uto,  iM  tbo  chrniiicler  intlinnUMt.     Otto  accepta  it  without  b-altntion, 

t  Dim  SH.  Znyn.  p.  lOS,  c|iiot»d  by  Utto. 
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«tnMigQBt,  aud  I  will  tiicreforo  consider  his  ubjectious.    They  are 
tvofold. 

1.  Ho  urges  tliat  the  cxterual  testimony  to  their  aulhorfihip  U 
defective.     HIh  reasoniug  is  as  follows  :* — 

Enst'liiiis  wnfl  ft4-quainted  with  the  work  of  Atelito  on  thp  PaiMion,  an^ 
quotes  it,  which  miwt  ba%'e  rpfem^d  to  hia  wnitcniporary  and  antagoniitt, 
AjHiliiiiaris,  had  he  written  such  a  work  as  this  fragtncul  denotes.  Not 
tmlv,  however,  does  Euset'iiw  know  riotlihig'  nf  his  having  romposed  such 
a  work,  hut  neither  do  Theodoret,  Jerome.  Photiiis,  nor  other  writers,  who 

Ienunierate  other  of  his  works  ;  nor  is  he  inentjuned  in  any  way  by 
Clement  trf  Aluzaiulria,  heiueus.  nur  by  any  uf  thtjse  wbu  look  part  iti  thv 
g^reat  cootrover«y. 
Here  is  a  tissue  of  fallacies  and  assuraptious.  In  the  first  places 
it  is  a  petitio  pricipii,  as  will  bo  seen  piesently.  that  ApolUnaris  was 
ail  antagonist  of  Melito.  Eveu,  if  this  were  so,  there  is  not  ttie 
Hinallcst  evidence,  nor  any  probability,  that  ApoUinarU  wonJd 
liave  written  before  Melito,  su  that  the  latter  could  have  quoted 
K  him.  How,  again,  has  our  author  leanit  that  Eiwebins  "  Icnowi 
nothing  of  his  having  composed  such  a  work?"  It  is  certain 
indeed,  that  Eusobius  had  not  seen  the  work  when  he  compomd 

(his  list  of  the  writings  of  Apollinaris;  but  it  nowhere  appearBlhat 
he  was  unaware  of  its  cxietence.  The  very  language  in  which 
he  disclaims  nny  pretension  of  giving  a  complete  list  seems  to 
imply  that  he  had  observed  other  books  quoted  in  other  writeni 
which  he  hail  not  read  or  seen  himsolf.  Theotloret  does  not 
"  enumerate  other  of  his  works,"  as  tlie  looseness  of  the  English 
would  saggest  to  the  reader.  Ho  only  mentions  incidentally, 
when  describing  the  seets  nf  the  Severians  and  MontantsU 
respectively,  that  Apollinaris  had  written  against  them.t  There 
■  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  in  either  passage  to  speak  of  the  work  on  the  i*asehal 
Festival,  supposing  him  to  have  known  of  it.  And  if  not,  where 
else  does  our  author  find  in  Theodoret  any  uotice  which  cau  be 
made  to  yield  the  inference  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
this  treatise  ?  Nor  again  docs  Jerome,  in  the  paKsage  to  which 
our  author  refers  in  his  notc.t  allude  to  a  single  work  by  this 
writer,  but  simply  mentions  him  by  name  among  Ihuse  versed  m 
profane  fls  well  ns  sncrcd  literature.  Klsewhere  iudeed  he  does 
give  a  catalogue  of  ApolUnaris'  writiiigB,§  but  there  he  aimply 
copies  Eusehius.  With  regard  to  Photins  again,  the  statement, 
though  not  so  directly  inaccurate,  is  altogether  misleading* 
Photius  amply  mentions  three  works  of  ApolUnaris,  wliich  he 
read  during  his  embassy,  but  he  does  not  profess  to  give  u  list; 
aud  he  says  distinctly  that  there  were  other  famous  works  by  the 
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le  autJior  which  he  had  not  seerj.  \\lio  tht-  "othi-r  wnti.rs" 
may  be,  who  '*  enumerate  other  nf  hie  works,"  I  nm  altogL-thoi-  at 
aloes  to  imagine.  But  the  last  sentence,  "Nor  is  he  mentioned  in 
any  way  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenwus,  etc.,"  is  thp  mo«t 
calculated  to  mislead  tho  reader.  Of  the  treatise  of  C-'Ienioiit  on 
the  Paechal  FoBtival  only  two  short  fragmentu  arc  prcser^'fd.  Ha 
does  not  mention  any  person  in  these,  nor  could  he  havo  dono  no 
without  going  out  of  his  way.  Vox  the  refit,  Clement  is  ruported 
by  EuBcbiuB  to  have  stated  in  hia  work  that  he  was  prompted  to 
vrrite  it  by  MeUto's  treatise  on  the  sumo  Btibject.*  Eusebius  in 
there  discussing  Melito,  and  any  mention  of  Apollinam  would 
bare  been  quite  out  of  place.  What  fp-ound  is  thoro  then  for 
assumption  that  Clement  did  not  mention  ApollinariB,  boonnne 
■bius  has  not  recorded  the  fact  f  When  at  a  later  point 
Ensebins  comes  to  speak  of  Clement,  he  says  of  this  fathor  that 
in  the  treatise  of  which  wc  are  speaking  he  '*  mentions  Melitn  and 
Ireuicus  and  certain  oOtera,  whose  explanations  also  ho  has  j^ven.'"t 
Why  may  not  Apollinaris  have  been  icclndcd  omon^  these 
"certain  others"  whom  Clement  quoted?  The  same  fallacy 
undL'rlies  our  authors  reference  to  Irenueus.  The  work  of  Irfna>UB 
is  loet.  Kusebius,  it  is  true,  preserves  sorae  very  meagre  frag- 
niente;J  but  in  these  not  a  single  writer  on  either  side  in  the 
Quartodeciroan  controvcmy  is  mentioned,  not  evrm  Melito.  Irenieiw 
may  have  quoted  Apollinaris  by  name  in  this  lost  tre'tttiac,  just  as 
he  quotes  Hapiafl  by  name  in  hifi  extant  wnrk  on  liereaies,  where 
neverthelesa  Kuaebilia  does  not  care  to  record  tlie  fact.  All  thin 
asBumcd  silence  of  writere  whose  wortta  arc  lost  is  absolutely 
valueless  against  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of  tho  Paaehal 
Chrm\  icte. 

3.  But  secondly-,  our  author  considers  that  the  contents  of  these 
fragments  ai-e  inconsistent  with  their  attribution  to  Apollinaris. 
His  argument  is  instruetive.J 

It  ia  stated  thut  all  the  Churches  of  Aaia,  including  some  oF  the  most 
di«tJDgiii«hod  metiiheis  of  thu  Clmrvli.  such  as  Tolvcarp,  and  hia  own  coii- 
tenipomry  Melito,  celebrate'^  the  Christian  festival  on  the  I4th  Xisan,  the 
practice  ahuost  miiveniai,  therefore,  ui  the  conutry  in  which  Claudius 
Apollinaris  ia  supposed  to  write  this  fragment.  How  is  it  poasihle,  there- 
fore, that  tJiift  isolnted  convert  tn  the  views  of  Victor  and  the  lUiiaaii 
Church  coulil  write  of  so  vast  and  distiugniflht-d  a  majority  as  "  some  who 
thrmifjh  ignoninco  raised  conrentioTm"  on  this  point,  when  notah]y  all  the 
Anatic  Churches  at  that  tinw  were  agreed  in  keep  the  Mth  Nisan,  aiid 
[n  doing  ho  raised  no  new  contention  at  all,  but.  an  Kil^j't-rateB  rL'preH-iit<?d, 
followed  the  ti-aditioii  handed  down  to  them  fn>in  tlit'ir  futhei'S,  and  sutho* 
riiwd  by  the  practice  of  tliu  Apiistlc  John  hiiuaelf  7 


vith  more  to  the  same  effect. 


'  n.  B.  IT.  56. 


t  //.  E.  -ri.  13. 
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I  wil!  hand  over  tliiH  difficulty  to  those  who  eharD  our  author's 
views  on  the  point  at  issue  in  the  Quai-todcoiman  controverey. 
Certainly  I  cannot  sufcgest  nny  Batisfoctory  mode  of  escape  from 
the  dilemma  wliich  is  hero  put.  But  wliat,  if  the  writer  of  these 
fragments  was  not  nn  "  isolated  convert  to  the  views  of  Victor*" 
but  a  Quartodeciraan  himself?  Wimt,  if  the  Quartodecimans  kept 
the  l-ith,  not  ns  the  eonmienioration  of  the  Last  Supper,  but  of  the 
Passion,  so  that  Melito  himself  would  lutve  hcai'tily  assented  to  the 
criticisms  iu  these  fiagineuts  t*  This  is  Uie  obvious  view  Bugge8te4 
by  the  account  of  the  controversy  iu  Eusebiuit,  and  in  Irenajus 
as  quoted  by  Eusebiim ;  aud  it  gains  coufinnation  from  these  frag> 
ments  of  Apollinaris.  It  seems  to  me  highly  improbable  that 
Apolliaaris  should  have  been  an  exceptiou  to  the  practice  of  the 
Asiatic  Churcheti.  So  far  I  agree  witli  our  author.  But  this 
is  a  reason  for  quesUoiiing  thu  souiiduees  of  his  views  on  the 
Qnartodecimau  coutroverKy.  mther  thau  for  diuputiug  the  geuuioje- 
ness  of  the  fragmenta.  . ./ 

After  this  account  of  Melito  and  ApuUiuaris,  thu  two  Q^pff 
ropresoutatives  of  the  later  school  of  St.  John,  it  will  be  ^urtb 
while  to  call  attention  to  a  Htatemeut  of  Irencuus  iu  which  he.pro- 
fesRCR  to  i-eoord  the  opinion  of  tlie  Asiatic  ciders  on  a  poiut 
intimately  affecting  the  credibility  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
chronology  of  our  Lord's  life  and  minisiry.t 

The  ValentiiiiauB,  against  whom  tliia  father  m  arg^uiiig.  sou^t 
for  analogies  tu  the  thirty  mons  of  their  pleroma,  or  mipra- 
seuKual  world,  in  the  Gospel  histiirj^'.  Among  other  examples  tliey 
alleged  the  thirty  years*  duration  of  our  Loi-d's  life.  This  conn 
putation  of  the  Gospel  chronology  they  derived  from  the  noticefl 
in  St.  Lnke  as  interpreted  by  themselves.  At  the  commencement 
of  His  ministry,  so  they  maintained,  Uc  had  completed  His  twcnty- 
niath  and  waa  entering  upon  Uis  thirtieth  year,  and  His  ministry 
itself  did  not  extend  beyond  a  twelve-montb,  "the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord"  foretold  by  the  prophet.  Irenaeus  expresses  hia 
astomshment  that  persons  professing  to  understand  the  deep  thingjs 
of  God  should  have  overlooked  the  commonest  facts  of  the  evah- 
gclical  narrative,  and  points  to  the  three  passovers  recorded  in  St» 
John's  Gospel  during  the  tenn  of  our  Loitl's  mim'stry.  Ind^ 
pcndently  of  tlie  chronology  of  thu  Fourth  Gospel,  Irenajus  hum 
an  a  priori  reason  of  his  own.  why  tho  Saviour  must  have  lived 
more  than  thirty  years.    He  came  to  sanctify  every  period  of  Ufe 

*  Onr  author  himwlf  mys  olMwhvre  (XL  ji.  i'i)  i  "  A  flolont  diacaaika  nnw  M  to 
tho  <Uy  upon  ivbish  'tlia  tru«  Pawovlt  of  thir  Lord  '  thoald  bo  Mlcbntod,  llie  Cborch  in 
Ailk  Minor  uiainUlnln?  thut  it  nlionld  bi^  obimnred  on  thft  Hth  NiaaD,  Ac."  Thia  is 
«xH«tl7  wliAt  Ai-oUio&nH  dcwi.  Bj  iuddanUUj  ijuDliag  Um  word*  of  ApoUinuln  (vi 
iji.yi$ivbi'  -row  Kvpivu  fiffxn^i  l^**  ')*"  uDooniwtuualy  bgn*  tMtimony  to  tb«  tnio  int«rpnta- 
tion  of  tho  pkMuigf,  thongh  Itimaelf  taking  iho  opponito  vinft, 

t  JUmr.  ii.  22. 
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— ^infancy,  c-}uldhoo<l,  youtli.  declining  age.  It  was  Uiereforu 
nece«»ary  Omt  lie  sbouUl  Imvf  pasSL-d  the  turn  of  middle  life. 
From  thirty  to  forty,  lie  arguee,  a  man  is  etill  reckoued  young 

Bat  from  hij»  fortieth  iincl  fif(i«'lli  year  he  is  alivady  de<rliiiing  uitci  older 
age,  which  was  the  uftse  with  our  Lord  when  lie  t«np;ht,  aM  the  (Joajjel 
and  all  thp  eldprs  who  iissoriatfci  with  tlobii  the  (lisri|iie  of  the  Ix»rd  in 
Asiii  lostify  that  John  ilfliveivd  this  nrrunnt.  For  h^  remained  with  them 
till  tlio  timta  of  Trajaii.  Rot  wime  of  tlH-ni  saw  iint.  nnly  .ruhn,  but  other 
Apiwties  aino,  and  lit-ard  tUcfte  saine  thinps  from  thfir  lips,  uiid  l>pnr  trstl- 
niuny  to  such  on  occount. 

IrenaciiB  then  goeii  on  to  arguo  thai  tho  samo  may  hn  inferred 
from  the  Innpiage  of  our  Lord's  .Jowiwh  op]ioiK;nt8.  who  ask(>d : 
"Thow  art  not  yet  fifty  ycarH  old,  and  liant  thou  Been  Abmham?" 
Tliie,  ho  maintains,  eonld  not  proporly  be  said  of  one  wlici  was 
only  thirty  yeam  of  ajj^p,  and  must  imply  tlmt  tho  perBon  so 
addroBsr-d  hnd  pasBeil  Ids  furtieth  year  iit  h-aat,  and  probably  tliat 
be  ivas  not  far  off  his  fiftieth. 

On  this  passage  it  nmat  he  remarked  that  the  Valentinian 
chronology  was  derived  from  a  jiritnn  facie  interpi-otntion  of  tlie 
Synoptic  narrative  ;  whcrfas  the  Asiatic  rr-okoning,  \^eh  IrcncQus 
maintaioR,  wan,  or  might  well  have  been,  founded  on  tlie  Fourth 
Cioflpeh  hot  coTdd  not  possibly  have  been  elicited  from  the  first 
three  Gospelfl  independently  of  the  fourth. 

<}n  this  question  generally  I  have  spoken  already  in  a  former 
paper.*  Though  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord's  ministry  was 
confined  to  three  years,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  notice  in  any  of 
the  four  Gospels  inconsistent  «-ith  the  hypothesis  that  it  extended 
over  a  much  longer  period,  and  tlmt  He  was  some  forty  years  old 
at  &1I  events  at  the  time  of  the  Passion,  The  Synoptic  narratives 
say  absohitely  nothing  about  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  Baptism  and  the  Passion.  St.  Jolm  mentions  three  passovers, 
but  be  nowhere  intimates  that  he  has  given,  an  exhaustive  list  of 
these  festivals.  The  account  of  Irenajus  therefore  is  not  so 
unreasonable  after  all ;  and  we  need  not  have  hesitated  to  accept 
it,  if  there  had  been  any  definite  grounds  for  doing  so. 

It  will  be  seen  however,  that  Irenajus,  wliile  maintaining  that 
onr  Lord  was  forty  years  old,  grouuds  his  opinion  mauily  feu  a 
false  inference  from  John  viii.  57.  At  the  some  time  he  adduces 
the  testimony  of  the  Gospe!  and  "  all  the  elders,"  not  for  this 
particular  view  of  our  Lord's  age,  but  for  the  more  general  stattj- 
ment  that  He  was  past  middc  life :  and  this  vagueness  of  language 
su^fCAts  tliat,  though  their  testimony  was  distinctly  on  his  side  as 
against  the  Valcntininns,  it  did  not  go   beyond  this.      It  is  very 

■   ■  CoitTDtroBAST  Rktibw,  Uay,  1875,  p.  8^8  m<\. 
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far  from  improbable  iiuWd,  that  he  horrowotl  this  very  interpre- 
tation cf  JoUu  viiL  57  from  ouc  of  tliese  Asiatic  elders,  just  as  wo 
have  Been  him  ukewhera  borrowiug  au  interpretation  of  another 
passage  of  this  Gospel  (xiv.  2)  fi-om  the  eame  source.  But,  as  he 
has  hero  forced  the  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  eay  more 
than  it  really  does  say,  so  also  Ite  may  have  strained  tlie  teRtimony 
of  "all  the  elders"  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  the  broad  fact 
remauiB  tliut  he  con6dctitly  appeals  to  them  in  support  of  a 
chronology  suggested  by  the  Fourth  Qospol,  bnt  certainly  not 
deduciblo  from  the  Synoptic  narratives. 

And  tho  extant  remains  of  this  echool  support  the  appeal  so 
qnnliBcd.  Wo  have  Been  tliat  its  two  most  famous  authors,  Melito 
and  ApoUinaiis,  distinctly  follow  tho  chronology  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  tho  one  in  the  duration  of  the  Lord's  ministty,  tho 
other  in  the  events  of  the  Paschal  week.* 

or  the  spcrial  roferenceH  to  these  tHthera  of  the  Asiatic  Church, 
wliicb  appear  elsewhere  in  IrenajUH,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
in  one  instance  au  elder  ia  represented  as  quoting  a  sa^nng  of 
our  Lord  contained  only  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Johu.t  while  the 
words  ascribed  to  another  are  most  probably  suggested  by  tho 
language  of  the  same  Kvangelist-J  This  latter  elder,  -wboae 
upecuIatioiiH  are  given  nt  great  length,  also  introduces  two  direct 
quotations  from  ISt.  Pnnrs  Kpistlus,  and  treats  the  Apostle's 
authority  throughout  aa  beyond  diapMtc.§ 

The  last  father  of  the  .\sintic  school,  wliom  it  will  he  neeessark- 
to  mention,  ia  Polvcrates,  bishop  of  Eplu-sns.  When  Victor  of 
Rome  in  the  closing  yeara  of  tho  second  century  flttcmpted.  to 
force  the  Weatom  usage  with  respect  to  Kaatcr  on  the  Asiatic 
Clm«tians,  I'olycrates  wrote  to  remonstrate.  Tho  letter  ia  un- 
happily lost^  but  a  valuable  extract  is  preserved  by  EuscbiuaJI 
In  this  the  writer  claimB  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of 
dispute,  owing  to  the  special  opportunities  which  he  had  enjoyed- 
Hc  states  that  he  had  received  tho  observaitce  of  the  14th  by 
tradition  from  his  relations,  of  whom  seven  had  been  bishops  ;  ho 
f*ayn  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had  '■  gone  thi-ough  every  holy  scrip- 
ture." When  we  remember  the  question  at  issue,  and  recall  the 
language  of  Apollinaris  respecting  the  Gosp^-ls,  m  writing  on 
the  same  subject,  we  see  what  is  imphed  hi  tliis  last  seiitvuce. 


*  I  otMAFT^  rIio  tlidt  MalltA,  w)]!l«  CAiDinQntlag  na  the  o&crifiaft  of  Imuub,  \aj»  strca* 
on  \ho  fMit  tlwt  onr  hard  «u  WX*i«i.  not  Wot,  al  tli«  tint*  ol  th«  PsMion,  as  U  faa  too 
lind  »om«  ulvoruiy  ia  riow  ;  Fragiii.  Vi  (p-  418;.  Tbis  U  %a  [oeidontnl  confli-ioiitiaB  of 
Ilj9  statement  of  Irrarru*  ropoclintr  llio  .\j>iiili^  ddoni. 

t  Si>a  Cuim£Mpa«AHY  HKriEw,  OcKibor,  iK'ii,  p.  S4U  M<].  ll<!Uon«  U*  than  glvaa 
far  i>UQtl(;iR^  tbi»  i-liUr  wiDi  Pntiia*. 

;    //.w.  It.  31.  1.    S«»  Jwlin  yiii.  56.  %  Um  K  27  seq. 

II  H.  £.  Y.  S*. 
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^*».«  extract,  whicli  is  short,  coiitaiiiB  only  twn  references  to  the 

^»~i  tings  of  the  New  Testament.     The  one  ia  tfi  the  Fonrtli  Gospel ; 

"t—    John  ia  descrihed  in  tho  very  worcls  of  this  Gnspel,  a-«  "he 

^'^-a^t  leaned  on  tlic  bosom  of  the  Lord "   (<j  hc\  to  0x7^05  rot  «a'pi*ow 

^^^^^.inirw).*     The  other  is  to  n  book  of  the  Pauline  cycle,  the  Actii 

''^"     the  ApTifttles ;   '•  They  that  nvo  ;v,-patiT  thiui  I,"  WTitcs  Poly- 

*^*~»ite8,  *'  havo  said.  We  mutt  ohev  Hod  ralJm-  than  mrti."t 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the  second  century,  a«d  it  is 
'*-  *^^t  necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  School  of  St.  Jolui  iu 
«  ^cir  .Vaintic  homy  beyond  tliis  point.     But  in  the  meantime  a 
■'^^.rge  and  fluurishing  colony  had  been  established  in  the  cities  of 
^^^■^zjwthom  Qanl,  and  no  account  i>f  the  traditions  of  the  kcIiooI 
-ould  be  adequate  wliich  failed  to  take  notice  of  this  colony, 
""his  part  of  the  subject  however  must  be  left  foi-  a  subsequent 
t^aper.     Meanwhilo  the  inferences  fruni  tlie  notices  pasacd  under 
fc^-eview  cannot,  I   think,  bo  doubtful.     Out  of  a   very  bxtfiisive 
*.iterature,  by  which  tliis  achoul  was  ouco  represented,  the  extant 
"Remains  are  miserably  few  aud  fniginentary  ;   but  the  fvidenee 
yielded  by  these  meugre  relics  \s  dt'cidedly  greater,  in  proptn-tion 
to  their  extent,  than  we  had  auy  right  to  expect.     As  regards  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  this  ia  especially  the  rase,     if  the  saiiio  amount  of 
written  matter — oceupyinga  very  few  pages  in  all — were  extracted 
accidentally  from  the  current  tlicological  literature  of  our  onii 
day,  (he  chauces,  uhIl^hh  1  am  intBtaken,  would  be  strongly  against 
our  finding  so  nuniy  iudtciitions  of  the   ui^e  of  tliia  Gospel.     In 
every  one  of  the  wnters,  from  PolycaiiJ  and  Papiiis  to  Polycrates 
^e  have  observed   phenomena   which   bear   witness  directly  or 
itidirectly,  and  with  different   degrees  of  distinctness,  to  ita  re- 
cognition.     It  is   quite  possible  for  critical  ingenuity  to  find  a 
*-eartoii  for  diacreJiting  each  instance  in  turn.     An  objector  may 
"*irge  in  one  case,  that  the  wnting  itaelf  is  a  forgerj- ;  in  a  second, 
"tliat  the  particular  passage  ia  an  interpolation ;  in  a  third,  that  the 
supposed    quotation    is  the    original   and   the   langimgo    of  the 
Evangelist  the  copy ;  in  a  fourtli,  that  tin?  incident  or  saying  was 
not  deduced  from  this  Gospel  but  from  some  apocryphal  work, 
containing  a  parallel  narrative.    By  a  sufficient  number  of  assump- 
tions, which  Ho  beyond  the  i-ango  of  verification,  the  evidence 
may  be  set  aside.     But  the  early  existence  and  recognition  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  the  one  simple  postulate  which  explains  nil  the 
&ct^      The  law  of  gra\"itation  accounta  for  the  vaiious  pheno- 
mena of  motion,  the  falling  of  a  stone,  the  jet  of  a  fountain,  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  and  so  forth.     It  is  quite-  possible  for  any 
one,  who  is  so  disposed,  to    reject  this  <xplaiiation  of  nature. 
Provided  that  he  is  allowed  to  postulate  a  new  force  for  every 
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now  fact  with  which  he  is  confronted,  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
He  will  then 

"gird  the  sphare 
With  centric  and  eccentric  Auribbled  o'er, 
Cjcle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb," 

liappy  in  his  immunity.     But  the  other  theory  will  prevail  nevei^ 
theleSB  by  reason  of  its  simphcity. 

J.  B.  LiGHTPOOT. 


The  agricultural  holdings  act  of  ists. 
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THOUGH  the  proposal  to  attain  by  a  compulsory  law  the 

object  aimed  at  iii  tlio  En^^lish  Agricultuml  Holdings  Act 

^  1875  was  not  a  propnsal  made  by  any  political  party,  it  was 

^^  ^^'crtheleiw   favoured  more   or   Il-sh  directly  in    Parliarnont  by 

*  *adividiial  mcmbt^™  on  both  mdos  of  politics.     It  is  also  frequently 

^^dvocated  out  of  doors.     I  had  occasion  to   state  some  of  the 

^^^^bjections  to  this  pi-oposal  dimiig  the  progress  of  tliat  Act  as  o 

^^3Q1   ill   the    Session    1875.      There   are,   howcvtr,   some    purely 

conomic  asjiects  of  the  question  in  which  it  has  bson  vcrj'  in- 

equately  discuBsed,  and  to  these  I  desire,  in  this  paper,  to  direct 

"Attention. 

What  is  called  "feudalism"  in  now  a  common  subject  of  de- 
'Tiunciatioji  as  a  vicious  element  In  tbe  relatiousliip  between  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil.  In  the  oiJy  true  and  accurate  lueaiiiiig  of 
the  tenii,  feudaliam  waa  got  rid  of  in  England  earUer  aud  more  com-, 
plettly  than  in  any  other  gountry  in  Europe.  The  word  has  no  defi- 
nite meaning  now  except  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  certain  personal 
Or  hereditaiy  influences  winch  are  disliked  and  di»KLpj)roved  by  those 
^\'ho  use  it.  I  80  far  sympathize  in  this  feeling  an  to  hold  that  the 
basis  of  the  rL-Ialion  between  ownor  and  ucoupior  ought  to  be 
more  generally  regarded  in  practice,  as  it  ia  ]iow  actually  regarded 
ia  the  law,  aa  a  relationship  of  bueiuces.  But  it  is  a  very  great 
niiiit&ke  to  suppose  that  this  view  of  it  either  can  or  ought  to 
exclude  a  very  large  number  of  influences  of  another  kind. 
TOU  XXVII.  2   L 
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Relationships  of  business  do  not  exclude  co-existing  relaiionahipB 
of  hitman  feeling.  The  veriest  huckster  -will  often  favour  an  old 
customer;  and  in  the  higher  "walks  of  commerce  in  which  lasting 
connections  tend  to  arise,  and  to  become  more  or  less  established, 
such  feelings  and  influences  are  often  developed  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent.  Life  would  be  intolerable  in  any  profession,  if 
men  were  obliged  to  be  habitually  looking  at  everything  in  a  barely 
legal  or  a  barely  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  business  relations 
between  the  man  who  owns  a  farm  and  the  man  to  whom  he  lets 
it  are.  of  necessity,  more  lasting  than  in  many  other  kinds  of 
business.  To  take  the  very  lowest  view  of  their  connection,  thej 
must  be  old  customers  of  each  other;  and  when  these  relations  are 
the  "  snr^-ival "  of  still  older  relations  which  have  subsisted,  perh^>8, 
tor  several  generations,  they  must  and  they  will  carry  with  them 
feelings  which  are  sun-ivals  also.  Under  the  influence  of  these, 
the  purely  commercial  aspects  of  the  connection  will  be  more  or 
Icps  obscured.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  But  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  maintenance 
(if  these  feelings  in  any  reasonable  form  is  quite  compatible  with  a 
proper  recollection  on  both  sides  that,  however  much  and  however 
properly  these  feelings  may  influence  conduct,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  standard  of  mutual  obhgation.  Nothing  in  the  nature 
nf  a  demand  should,  on  either  side,  be  founded  on  them.  Indeed, 
under  such  misuse,  they  will  not  be  survivals  long. 

But  those  who  object  most  strongly  to  what  they  call  "feudalism" 
as  the  basis  of  the  connection  between  owner  and  occupier,  are 
sometimes  the  same  persons  who  object  also  to  the  only  alter- 
native basis — namely,  that  of  business — under  all  the  conditions  of 
freedom  which  promote  care,  economy,  and  self-reliance  in  tlie 
conduct  of  commercial  enterprise.  They  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  land  which  prevents  it  from  being  subject 
to  the  same  economic  laws  as  other  conunodities ;  and  that,  as 
land  is  absolutely  limited  in  quantity,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  monopoly. 

This  doctrine  is  one  of  the  innumerable  cases  in  eveiy  branch  of 
inquiry  in  which  the  process  of  classifying  things  under  abstract 
names  leads  to  great  confusion  of  thought.  In  this  case  it  may 
be  safely  said,  firet,  that  the  classification,  simply  as  a  classifica- 
tion, is  erroneous,  and,  secondly,  that  even  if  it  were  correct,'it  is 
irrelevant. 

It  is  erroneous  as  a  classification,  because  the  essential  idea  of 
a  monopoly  attaches  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  an  arricle,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  that  article  existing,  but 
ill  proportion  as  property  in  it  is,  or  is  not,  accessible  to  all  who 
c.wi  afford  to  buy  it.  If  an  article,  however  rare  or  limited,  is 
open  to  the  arqnisition  of  all  who  can  give  its  value,  it  is  simply 
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n^gRPpIication  of  language  to  call  it  a  monopoly.     Not.  tmly  is 

(>^CTRliip  of  laud  open  to  evervbody  who  can  or  who  chooses 

to  give  its  price,  but,  moreover,  when  acquired,  tho  o<icupation  of 

t  can  only  be  let  at  prices  which  are  rigiilly  determined  by  the 

lixliDnry  laws  of  commerce.     Tlic  value  of  land  used  for  building 

fr  for  Tecreation  has,  of  course,  no    reference  to  its  produce, 

^d  its  valuo  ns  an  article  of  sale  is  therefore,  in  many  cases, 

squally  irrespective    of  what    can  be  grown    upon  it.     On  the 

tther  hand,  the  valne  of  land  as  an  article  of  hire  for  agricid- 

Urtil  purposes  is  absolutely  governed  by  the  value  of  its  actual 

iT  estimated  agricultural  produce.     But  in  this  countiy,  at  least, 

hat  produce  comes  into  open  competition  with  tlie  produce  of 

he  world.    Tho  lettinp;  value,  therefore,  of  nj-ricultiiral  land  ia 

■eguhited  by   the   price   of  articlea  in   wliich   then;  is  ahsdlute 

reedom  of  trade.     In  other  words,  tho  value  of  that  which  ia 

described  as  a  monopoly  is  determined  by  the  value  of  prodnco 

ill  which  there  is  no  monopoly  at  all,  but  is  subject  to  unlimited 

■ompetition. 

W  It  iff.  however,  more  important  to  observe  that  even  if  this 
Rlaesifi cation  of  the  ownership  of  land  as  a  monopoly  were  correct, 
it  19  irrelevant  to  the  question  under  discusmon ;  and  for  this 
obvious  reason — that  if  the  imh'vidual  ownership  of  land  were  a 
monopoly,  bo  also  would  be  the  individual  occupancy  of  land.  If 
pverj*  man  who  buys  a  farm  is  to  bo  regarded  as  keeping  out  tho 
rest  of  the  world  from  owning  it.  so  must  every  man  who  hires  a 
fttnn  be  regnnled  as  becpmg  out  the  rest  of  tlie  world  from  culti- 
ting  it.  Each  farmer  now  holding  a  farm  may  have  been  pre- 
rred  to  it  out  of  three,  or  five,  or  a  dozen  competitors.  When  he 
ta  it.  he  gets  the  monopoly  or  the  exclusive  poascasion  of  it  for 
the  time  agreed  on.  His  sole  title  to  this  preference  comee  to  him 
from  the  owner,  and  being  derivative  partakes  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  tlmt  from  which  it  is  derived.  As  between  theae  two 
persona,  therefore,  the  definition  ot  intBvidnal  o'wnorsliip,  and  of 
individual  occupancy,  us  "monnpolie«,"*  applies  equally  to  both, 
and  can  have  no  wpecial  bearing  upon  the  one  as  against,  or  Jt« 
Mifttingnidied  from,  the  other.  Still  less  can  it  be  used  to  establish 
any  right  on  the  part  of  existing  occupants  against  the  public. 
Ownership  has  always  been  open  to  competition,  and  occupancy 
■an  have  no  claim  to  exemption  from  it.  It  would  be  a  strange 
ConcluBjnn  to  draw  from  the  limited  quantity  of  land  that  the 
ptiblic  should  be  prevented  or  discouraged  from  competing  for 
the  occupation  of  it.  Tlio  more  limited  land  is  in  quantitj',  the 
more  important  is  it  that  the  cultivation  of  it  should  be  open  to 
all  the  world.  Although  its  quantity  cannot  be  increased,  it« 
oduce  can.  And  as  this  increase  can  only  arise  from  industry 
d  skill,  all  the  comlitions  i-equisite  to  stimulate  industry  must  bo 
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at*  leaKt  iis  important  iti  tliu  profeiunon  as  in  auy  other.  Of  these 
ccmditions,  the  first  and  foremoet  is  perfect  freedom  of  access  to 
nil  coioiTP. 

It  \s,  indeud.  siiilieientlv  apparent  that  if  the  argument  founded 
ou  this  «rron*;ou«  application  of  the  word  monopoly  be  used  by 
occupiers  against  oivncrH.  they  will  soon  lind  it  used  by  the  agri- 
cultural [abdurer  agiiiuRt  thciiisc'lves.  Tlic  actual  occupuiittt  of 
agricuUural  land  in  the  kingdom  would  be  said  in  the  same  phrase- 
ologj-  to  have  the  "monopoly"  of  the  only  articU'  on  which 
agricultural  labour  can  be  expended;  and  Icf^lation  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  that  labour  wuuld  be  recommended  on  the  same 
ground.  \\7..,  that  under  such  conditions  real  freedom  of  contract 
could  nut  be  held  to  exist,  The  answer  in  each  case  is  Uiat  both 
the  capital  and  the  labour  employed  on  agriculture  can  and  do 
find  employment  in  other  indnstJial  pursuits — paasing  and  r^ 
paastng  from  one  to  another  with  perfect  freedom. 

We  may  t]ierefor«  proceed  t*  diacniw  the  principles  involved 
in  a  compulsory  form  of  the  Agi-icnltuml  Holdings  Act,  disem- 
barrassed of  a  doctrine  which,  whether  true  or  erroneous  in  itaelf. 
can  have  no  beoring  in  favour  of  occupants  as  against  ownera 
from  whom  they  hold. 

The  object  desired  (and  which  over\*body  admits  to  be  desirable) 
is  that  porsons  hiring  land  by  rontract  for  agricultural  purposes 
ehonld  have  adequate  security  for  whatever  capital  they  may 
invest  in  the  cultivation  or  improvement  of  their  holding.  The 
proposal  to  give  this  security  by  a  compulsory  law  obviously 
proceeds  upiju  two  assumptions — ^firet.  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
agricultnml  tenants  do  not  now  possess  such  adequate  security  as 
the  result  of  mntract;  and  secondly,  that  Parliament  can  give  it 
to  tliem  by  legislation. 

Against  these  assnmptions  much  will  have  been  said  wbeu  two 
comiter  propositionn  have  been  c8tftbH»hed — firet,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  ngricuUural  tenants  do  now  enjoy  greater  security  for  all 
tlie  capital  they  invest  than  almost  any  other  profesfiioiial  class: 
and  secondly,  that  in  the  long  run,  better  security  cannot  be  given 
by  any  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions  perltaps  the  strongest 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  very  fact  which  is  most  commonly 
relied  upon  to  prove  that  adequate  security  cannot  be  got 
by  contract — thu  fact,  namely,  of  the  HharjmeBs  of  competition 
for  the  hire  of  farms.  For  sharpness  of  competition  i»  any 
trade  can  only  arise  from  the  number  of  persons  dceirnus  of 
engaging  in  it,  and  this  again  is  the  best  measure  and  index  of 
the  pmfit  and  advantjige^  it  affords.  Nor  is  this  test  at  all 
complicated  or  obscured  by  any  peculiar  circumstances  affecting 
the  class  from  which  the  competition  arises.    Neither  in  Kuglnnd 
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nor  in  Scotland,  at  Wast,  are  tlio  persons  (*o  competing  inc-ro 
pensants  struggHiig  fur  the  ouly  UK-aus  of  li\-iug  witliia  their 
reach.  On  the  contmry.  they  are  shriiwd,  sagauious  men,  of 
compt>teiit  sub«tuucc,  which  they  arc  anxious  to  embark  in  this 
biiauieHs.  JJo  such  competition  could  ariao  milees  the  averap;* 
returns  and  the  aveiugc  eecuiity  for  capital  were  not  rather  above 
than  below  that  belonging  to  other  trades.  The  fact  I  believe  to 
be  that  although  the  avt-rage  rate  of  return  may  not  be  very  liigli, 
tlie  capital  embaiked  in  farming  ie  exceptionally  secure. 

And  the  causta  of  this  are  obvioua.  In  tlic  case  of  farraera 
holdjjig  under  lease,  their  speculation  is  abaolutely  exempt  from 
being  brought  to  any  sudden  clost^  They  know  that  whilst  their 
adventure  may  verj'  probably  endm-o  longer,  it  cannot,  unlosB  by 
thvir  own  default,  be  tenninated  Booner  than  a  certain  date,  fixed 
and  guaranteed  by  coutmct.  They  know,  moreover,  that  during 
that  period  one  of  the  most  important  eleuientB  in  thu  cost  of  pro- 
duction, rent,  cannot  be  increased.  In  tlie  eoKe  of  farmers  holding 
without  leaHC  (although  the  systum  does  not  seem  to  nie  thi;  best) 
they  aro  compensated  for  theoretical  uncertainty  of  teuure,  not 
Only  by  a  lower  Bcale  of  rent,  but  also  by  habits,  cajnitonii*.  and 
traditions  of  connection  with  the  owner  which  (ire  generally  far  more 
than  an  ei|uivatent.  Kanners  of  both  eloBses  deal  in  goods  whicli 
can  never  go  out  of  fashion,  and  in  whifh  iluetuations  of  price  aro 
U'i«  violent  than  probably  in  any  other.  Kven  the  natural  vififtsi- 
tudes  of  the  seasons  are  equalized  during  the  tonus  of  pOBsession 
which  arc  prevalent  eitlier  by  custom  or  agreement.  .\11  these 
great  advantages,  together  with  the  natiual  love  of  many  inen  for 
a  country  life,  and  for  a  peaceful  and  plensatit  oecupntion,  mifti- 
uieutly  account  for  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  hire  of  land 
by  contract  for  agricultural  purposes  is  a  trade  in  which,  nruler 
existing  conditionB,  capital  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  secure 
and  sufficiently  remunerative  to  attract  an  increasing  number  of 
competitors. 

Sloreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  tlmt  this  general  fact  tfsttfies  to 
tho  same  conclusion  in  respect  V?  every  form  of  Investment  which 
the  business  of  fanning  rL-i|uireM,  whether  it  be  the  simple  cultivatirtu 
of  laud  already  in  an  iniprovu-d  condition,  or  whether  it  be  the  more 
specifio  outlay  tisually  called  improvenu-nt.  And  this  agnhi  is 
Rufficiently  explained  when  we  go  into  details.  In  general,  the 
heavier  outlays  of  iiuprovonicnt  are  done  directly  by  the  owner; 
and,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  dune  by  the  oceuiuer,  they  are 
done  on  the  calcuhitiim  that  on  the  terms  under  Avhich  he  hnldfl 
tlie  farm  his  outlay  will  bu  profitable.  In  every  trade  »accee« 
depends  on  some  such  calculation  beiug  made,  and  made.  too.  with 
that  prudence  which  some  lisk  of  loss  cun  itl*.'ne  unsure.  This  ia 
tlie  particular  calculation  which  it  iij  the  biiKine^  of  a  farmer  to 
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make,  and  ■which  he  does  make  "with  that  very  larg^e  amount  of 
BUCCB88  which  is  at  once  proved  and  meaeured  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  profession. 

Nor  does  tliis  succeBs  generally  depend  on  the  occujiier  getting 
from  the  owner  directly  any  part  of  the  capital  so  expended.  It 
depends  on  his  getting  it  back  with  interest  from  the  profits  of  the 
improvement.  It  depends  on  a  production  which  does  increase,  as 
compared  with  a  rent  which  does  not  increase,  during  a  certaiu 
period  of  time.  These  two  elements  are  the  piincipal  clemeuta  in 
the  calculation  which  the  farmer  has  to  make;  and  they  are 
elements  which,  in  every  case  of  a  lease,  afford  data  which  are  fixed 
and  known.  The  like  security  in  respect  to  these  elements  can  bo 
obtained,  and  is  often  obtained,  by  other  forms  of  special  agree- 
ment, or  (though  I  think  less  efficiently)  by  hereditary  conditious 
of  confidence  which  may  be  fully  equivalent,  and  are  widely  pre- 
valent in  England. 

In  every  case  in  which  a  farmer  makes  this  calculation  -with  the 
average  prudence  which  liis  tiude  requires,  and  with  the  average 
success  which  certainly  attends  it,  any  direct  payment  to  bini  by 
the  owner  at  the  close  of  their  contract  with  each  other  would  be 
a  transaction  enabhng  the  occupier  to  recover  his  capital  twice 
over — once  in  the  form  of  profits,  and  a  second  time  in  the  form  of 
"compensation"  for  iia\'ing  made  thom.  Moreover,  this  double 
measure  of  remuneration  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  that 
one  of  the  two  parties  concerned  whose  rate  of  profit  is  the  lowest. 
The  capital  invested  in  ownership  rarely  returns  more  than  three 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  capital  invested  in  occupancy  commands  a 
much  higher  return. 

It  is  therefore  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tlievc  exists 
any  general  presumption  of  justice  in  favour  of  what  are  called 
compensation  payments  to  the  occupier  with  whom  an  owner 
declines  to  renew  his  contract  at  its  stipulated  close,  namely,  the 
end  of  a  lease.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  presumption  is  that 
no  such  payments  are  due,  because  the  rent  and  other  conditions 
were  adjusted  beforehand  to  this  veiy  contingency  arising  at  a 
fixed  time  when  both  parties  were  to  be  free  to  renew,  or  not  to 
rtnew,  as  either  might  be  inclined.  The  presmnption,  therefore, 
is  that  the  occupant  has  received  in  thesis  tenus  valuable  con- 
fcideration  for  his  outlay.  Moreover,  this  presumption  is  strongest 
in  the  ease  of  the  best  farmers,  because  happily  the  highest 
farming  is  also  the  most  profitable  farming,  and  the  most 
intelligent  men  are  pretty  sure  to  have  made  their  calculation  ^vith 
coireepondiug  pi-udencc. 

Su  much,  probably,  will  be  readUy  admitted  when  stated  in 
general  terms.  But  the  impression  remains  in  many  minds  that 
there  are  numerous  exceptions.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  these 
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excopHoiiB  cannot  1>o  so  immerous  as  to  aifc-ct  tlie  average  rcttirtiB 
of  tho  profGfiBion,  or  tlu*  state  of  coinpotitiou  almiidantir  proves ; 
and  it  may  be  Boicly  Ba{<i  that  the  real  f?xcoptu>ttH  arc  those  of 
which  the  public  never  liwirs,  whilst  the  "notorious"  cases,  of 
which  occasionally  wo  hear  m>  much,  are,  for  the  most  part,  no 
exceptions  at  all.  TJie  real  cases  are  those  in  wluch  the  factd  are 
known  to  both  particH  to  the  contract,  and  are  not  merely  alIcge<L 
by  one  of  them — cases  whicli  are  almthPt  nniversally  met  iu  that 
equitable  spirit  w1ul.-Ii  is  CKseutial  to  the  conduct  of  Hfe  in 
every  calling,  and  which  in  perhapa  moro  liabitnaHy  exercised 
in  the  relations  between  owner  and  occupier  of  land  than 
in  any  other  businesa  whatever.  Tho  notorious  casea,  on  the 
other  haad,  wliich  arc  assumed  to  bo  exceptions,  are  almost  all 
cases  in  which  no  evidence  lio*  been  produced  to  prove  tliat  tho 
tjccupier  has  failed  to  lealize  liis  profit.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these 
cases  which  liave  made  the  greatest  uoise,  they  hiive  occurred 
under  conditions  which  render  it  highl)'  probablt;  that  a  profit 
even  larger  than  usual  had  been — most  deservedly — obtained. 

Thv  question  whether  iiiiy  partiL'uhir  ease  Iiaa  but-u  really  excep- 
tional, and  whether  it  wuuld  be  juat  or.  on  the  contrary,  liigbly 
mijuet,  to  expeet  the  owner  to  make  payuieiitM  U>  an  occupier 
which  wei-e  not  contemplated  by  either  in  their  original  contract, 
la  a  question  which  can  Lo  determiued  only  upon  dattL  whiclt, 
jq)eakjng  generally,  can  never  come  iuto  public  view.  It  would 
be  very  iuq^iisit^niul  to  make  the  occupier  produce  bun  bookfi.  A 
very  large  nuuiber  of  occupiers  pi-obably  keep  no  books  at  all.  It 
would  be  still  mure  diJTicult.  uvuii  where  Huuh  evidence  were  furtb- 
coming,  to  decide  liow  far  any  failure  has  been  duu  to  faiUta  uf 
his  owu,  fur  wliieli  it  would  be  neither  juat  uor  expedient  that 
otlierb  shuuld  be  made  re&ponisible. 

But  eveu  if  all  these  elements  in  so  delicate  a  ealuulatlon 
GOuld  be  fairly  appreciated,  there  la  one  other  elomeiit  which  is 
never  taken  into  consideration  by  those  who  are  uut  pruetically 
acquainted  with  the  mauugemuut  of  land,  but  which  nevertheless 
is  nidrt-  important  than  any  other  in  any  qiie-slioii  of  ju»tit.;e  between 
the  parties  at  tlie  closeof  acontnict  of  agricultural  teuuiicy.  This 
element  is  no  less  limn  tho  amount  of  "  compeuKation  "  wjiieh  the 
owner  may  Imve  already  given  in  tlie  form  of  abated  or  pre- 
ferential rent.  It  may  sound  Htraiigu  iji  some  e-ars,  but  it  is  never- 
theless strictly  true,  that  the  occupier  hiujKclf  may  not  know,  and 
very  often  does  not  know,  how  large  has  been  tho  coiiipen>uitioii 
which  in  this  form  has  been  allowed  to  him  by  tlie  owner.  Tho 
owiicr  alone  knows  to  what  extent  the  occupant  has  been  holding 
at  a  rent  lower  than  that  which  other  men  of  equal  skill  and 
capital  had  actually  offered,  or  which  he  haa  good  reason  to 
know  would  readily  have  been  offered  for  the  furni.    The  value 
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of  every  articlo  inuBt  be  wltimately  meoBurod  by  that  w}iich  it  uil! 
fetch  in  the  open  muTkot.  Lower  prices  t«  any  extent  may  be 
accepted  for  it  nndor  tlie  iaflucnce  of  favour  and  nf  personal 
feeling^.  Nor  ia  it  joat  to  attach  any  prejudice  to  CTicb  feeling  by 
calling  it  feudalism.  But  the  final  standard  of  value  for  a  farm  is 
the  rent — not,  indeed,  which  may  be  offered  by  anybody,  but — 
which  men  of  adequate  skill  and  capital  will  offer  for  it  when  it  is 
really  open  ti>  competition.  If  an  occupant  whose  temi  of  contract 
IB  about  to  expire  has  been  holding  his  farm  at  an  average  rent  of 
(say)  30*.  an  aero,  and  the  owner  lias  had  the  best  reason  to  know 
that  32*.  ^fJ,  an  acre  could  have  been  readily  obtaiTied  for  it  from 
others,  he  knows  that  the  tenant  has  realized,  or  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing,  during  a  lease  of  nineteen  years,  over  and  above 
the  average  profits  of  cultivatiuu,  an  annuity  which  is  equivalent 
at  the  close  of  that  period  to  a  capital  sum  of  £3  16*.  per  acre. 
This  is  equivalcLt  to  a  heavy  "conipensation"  payment  at  the 
close  of  the  contrat-t,  and  would  cox'er  a  correspondingly  large 
expenditure  on  iinproveiuenth,  even  if  ihcse  had  added  notliin 
to  the  produce. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  Bome  tiint  this  in  an  extreme  c. 
and  that  abated  rents  so  for  below  tJic  fair  letting  value  are  com- 
paratively rare.  This  would  be  a  dangcroUK  prcauraption  on 
which  to  rink  a  ooinpulwn-y  law  which,  as  applied  to  all  such  cafies. 
would  involve  tin*  most  riiimifeht  injustice.  But  every  one  who 
knowB  anything  of  the  actual  utate  of  the  case,  knows  that,  on 
the  contrary,  auch  rent*  are  rather  the  rule  tlian  the  t-xeeption. 
All  over  Knglnnd,  wherever  the  sj'Btr-m  of  yearly  tenancicK 
prcvaiK  farms  are  let  below  the  full  value  to  an  extent  of  which 
the  putdic  has  no  conception.  Kven  whore  the  higher  value  ia 
ancertaitu-d  or  i-Hliniated  not  by  the  actual  and  pntctieal  teat  of 
nffera,  but  by  tho  far  hioser  and  eanier  method  of  what  are  called 
••  valuationa,"  it  iaby  no  means  an  uneommon  thing  in  Knglaud 
to  find  fitrms  let  10,  1.'),  and  20  per  cent,  below  the  fair  letting 
valne.  I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  the  rental  and  vahiatiouR 
of  about  a  dozen  farms  in  one  of  the  best  Kngliali  eoimttes,  anil 
the  dift'ereuce  in  favour  nf  the  tenant  is  npwartls  of  30  per  cent. 
There  ia  hardly  a  large  rstate  in  England  on  which  nnmei-ons 
cases  would  not  be  found  of  similar  cheapness  of  rent.  Even 
imder  the  Kystem  of  leases  such  as  prevail  in  Scotland,  the  pre- 
ference given  to  old  tenants  is  often  very  large.  On  many  estates 
tho  farms,  excejit  in  the  case  of  real  vacancies,  are  never  sub- 
jected to  competition  at  all.  This  is  uoiveraally  the  case  "with  the 
whole  class  of  small  t-en.iiits  who  come  under  the  categi^ry  of 
peasant  holders,  and  whose  rents  are  generally  very  cheap.  Even 
in  respect  to  the  poBscesioiiH  held  by  capitalists,  large  or  small, 
and  where  competition  is  frequcnlly  invited,  it  is  a  common 
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practice  to  give  the  previous  tennnt  a  preference  whioh  varies 
no  dmibt  greatly  in  amount^  bnt  which  probably  ptjnala  more  than 
an  average  of  10  per  cent.  If  now  wt*  look  at  the  capital  value  of 
bucH  abatements  of  rent,  which  ar^  direct  allowances  of  money 
from  the  owner  to  the  occupier  over  and  above  tho  avcmgo 
profits  of  cultivation,  we  shall  find  that  thi'y  vei^resent  very  large 
vnms  indeed.  Asannting  that  a  farraers  capital  returns  to  him 
<inly  5  per  cent.,  wliich  i«  ccrtaiuly  belo^v  the  average  rate  of  profit, 
every  2*.  !>/.  of  abated  rent  per  acre  repr«;«<-nt«,  at  componnd 
interest,  a  capital  sum  of  £380  on  a  J'arm  of  M^  acres  at  the  end 
of  a  mneteen  years'  leane.  On  a  fami.  therefore,  which  is  let  h»,  an 
acre  below  its  full  value,  the  abatement  represents  a  capital  sum 
of  £7  12«.  per  acre,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  competisution  payment 
on  that  ecalo  at  the  clnse  of  the  lease.  Wli<-fi  the  periods  of  pos- 
session are  longer,  without  any  change  of  rcjit.  iis  they  constantly 
are,  especially  where  tliere  are  no  leases,  the  value  of  the  abate- 
ment must  be  calculated  with  corresponding  additions. 

WHien  we  cotne  to  mich  abatements  of  rent  as  20  and  30  per 
cent.,  which  are  very  far  from  uncommon,  the  capital  value  they 
represent  on  the  long  periods  of  |)0."«e»sioii  with  which  they  are 
usually  aasociaied  assumes  veiy  large*  pn)partionH. 

'It  is  evident  that  this  condition  of  tilings  affords  an  additional 
security  agaiiiBt  loaa  from  outlay  on  improvenienfs  whioh  is  alto- 
gether exceptional.  We  have  eeen  good  reason  to  believe  that 
tven  where  rents  are  determined  by  competition,  and  aro  fairly 
up  to  market  value,  the  capital  invested  in  farming  la  probably 
more  secure  than  in  any  other  trade.  But  when  to  tins  more 
liian  average  securitj*  we  add  that  which  extensively  prevails  in 
the  form  of  rents  considerably  below  thf.  amount  which  would  be 
readily  given  by  others,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  concludiog 
that  existing  conditions  are  on  tlie  whole  eminently  favourable  to 
the  capital  which  is  invested  in  agiicnltum. 

If  these  facts  be  so,  they  certainly  tend  to  show  that  for  the 
attaining  of  this  security  no  compulsory  legislation  is  required.  It 
is,  however,  quite  as  impoi-tant  to  coiiRider  whether  any  legislation 
of  the  kind  proposed  can  possibly  iu  tlie  long  nn»  add  anytlnng  to 
the  security  which  this  branch  of  trade  affords  to  those  who 
embark  in  it. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  must  bo  done 
by  any  law  which  seeks  to  compel  owners  to  make  to  occupants 
compensation  payniouts  nf  the  kind  which  are  contemplated  in 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

These  payments  are  by  way  of  being  a  return  of  money  laid 
out  ou  improvements,  where  that  retnni  has  not  been  otherwise 
secured  out  of  profits.  But  the  time  within  which  any  given 
outlay  may  be  recovered  out  of  profits  must  vary  immensely 
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according  to  such  circumstances  as  tliesc:  the  cUcapiie»s  of  the 
liolJiiig  a«  to  reut^the  quality  ul'  the  lumJ  ou  which  i\\v  improve 
ment  is  made — the  efficieucy  ot  the  work — aud  abovu  all  the  general 
skill,  thiift,  aud  iudustry  of  the  ocuupiw  himself.  These,  however, 
ate  elemcttts  of  calcuIalLuu  far  tuu  umiic-rous,  too  uice,  and  too 
inaccessible  to  be  estimated  by  le^il  coui'ts,  or  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  cUuwe  of  au  Act  of  Pai-liami.-ul.  The  oiily  alternative, 
therefore,  for  a  coiiipulKory  law  is  to  assume  suuie  arbitrary  scale 
of  years  for  certain  apoclfied  kiiidti  of  imj>rovciiieiit«  nud  to  require 
tliis  scale  to  be  applied  ta  all  cases  alike.  If  thifl  scale  were  to  be 
based  on  tlic  most  favourable  coses,  thai  its  ou  the  shortest  time 
mthiu  wluch  the  best  muuagei's  ou  the  best  laud  would  bo  sure 
to  secure  their  retui'u.  the  law  would  necessarily  U:avi;  unprovided 
for  the  great  bulk  of  occupiers.  The  alternative,  thcrL-fore,  in  this 
cose  also  is  to  fouiul  tlic  arbitrary  scale  upon  a  muximnm  of  time 
— a  time,  that  is  to  ^^y,  wUliin  which  alike  the  worst  and  the  best 
fanners,  on  the  best  and  woi-st  subjects,  will  bo  sure  to  have 
reoli/x-d  a  profit.  '*  Tho  law  iaks  nao  cogneeBancc  o'  stupecdity," 
was  tho  dictum  of  a  onco  celebmtttd  tScotch  juilgo;  and  ho  a 
compulsory  law  of  this  kind  can  *'tak  nae  cogneosancc"  of  dififercni 
degrees  of  ability  and  skill,  or  even  of  different  qualities  of  soil 
aud  climate.  And  as  it  con  make  no  distinction,  or  no  adequate 
distinction,  between  the  best  and  tho  worst  farmers,  so  neither  can 
it  make  any  adequate  distinction  between  the  most  liberal  aud 
tho  stncteat  owners.  He  who  has  let  his  land  far  below  what  bo 
could  Imve  got  for  it  from  other  ofterere,  and  he  who  lias  let  it  for  ita 
full  value,  are  both  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  the  same  scale. 
The  law  might,  aud  probably  would,  recognize  abatements  of  rent 
if  they  took  tho  form  uf  specified  deductions  from  a  higher  euio 
onginally  agreed  upon.  But  it  could  not  well  take  account  of 
mere  cheapness  of  rent — or  iu  other  words  of  the  tlifference 
between  tho  reut  actually  accepted  aud  some  higliur  rent  which 
might  have  bucu  secui-cd — for  as  thu  poet  says  of  a  higher 
subject : — 

■'  Auil  w'liik  vt  broa.tbi?  Iwnostti  tko  ttto. 
Thp  world,  kIul-U  crL-dil.i  u-f\iit  in  i(ar\f, 
I*  coll]  lo  m11  Ihst  iif^Af  limr  <>em." 

Accordingly  the  principle  adopted  in  tho  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  is  such  as  I  have  described.  It  takes,  for  example,  tweuty 
years  as  the  time  required  to  repay  oullay  on  drainage.  Yet  eveiy 
practical  mau  knows  that  iu  reality  a  judidous  outlay  on  draiuage 
can  be,  and  very  oftvn  is,  repaid  lu  a  much  shorter  time  according 
to  vanetj'iu  the  couditii.inH  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  havo  now 
before  me  some  [>articulai's  of  a  case  iu  which  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  then  a  tenant  but  Is  now  au  owner,  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
complete  return  of  a  capital  of  about  £2,b00,  with  interest  at  5 
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put.,  ftt  the  close  of  the  thii-teciiFh  year  of  hw  lease.  Thw 
profit  would  have  bet-ii  nearly  doubled  in  the  remaining  iiiiio  yi^am 
of  tlie  lense — as  is  evidenced  by  the  iiioremont  of  rent  which  wna 
eccured  by  the  ouTier  when  tliat  teane  expired — an  increment 
r<presentc<l  hy  the  difference  between  £90  a  year  and  £450  a  year. 
It  may  be  said  that  thiN  must  be  an  extreme  case  of  agricultural 
profit,  depending  on  peculiar  conditions  of  rent,  soil,  situation,  and 
"  tuni  of  markets."  No  doubt;  but  these  are  precisely  the  con- 
ditions on  which  there  muHt  be  eveiy  poseiblo  shade  and  degree 
of  diii'orcnco  in  the  time  rcijnired  for  recovery  with  profit  of  money 
laid  out  in  improvementfi ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ucccRsary  evil*  of  a 
compulsory  law  that  it  cannot  recognize  or  follow  tliese  dittVrcnces, 
wluch  are  nevcrtholose  essential  elements  in  the  problem  which  it 
pretends  to  solve. 

Thi*  necessity  tliat  a  compulsory  law  must  be  rigid  and  iodis- 
criminatuig  in  a  matter  which,  in  its  verj"  nature,  require*  the 
greatest  possible  flexibility  to  meet  the  requirements  of  justice, 
wil!  impose  a  con-esponding  necessity  upon  those  with  whose 
tutere8t8  it  att<jmpt«  to  deal.  Owners  cannot  possibly  uflbrd  to 
give  Compensation  paJ^llents  twice  over,  that  is  to  say.  in  two 
separate  fom>s — once  in  the  form  of  cheap  or  abated  reals,  and  a 
second  tune  lu  the  fomi  of  capital  paymeuts  at  the  termination  of 
a  contract.  Accordingly,  that  fomi  of  security  which  is  now  so 
extensively  affordi-d  in  cheap  rents  would  rapidly  tend  to  disappear. 
It  would  become  the  nile  on  the  part  of  ownere  to  accept  no 
r«rt  short  of  llie  highest  which  men  of  ade<iuate  skill  and 
capital  could  be  found  to  offer.  If  the  Uw  insists  upon  one  par- 
ticular form  of  security  against  lo88  on.  the  part  of  farmers,  uU 
other  forms  of  security  would  bo  tUHplaccd.  However  uuich  both 
owner  and  occupier  might  prufer  the  older  forms,  these  older  condi- 
tions of  security  must  be  given  np.  Compulsion  does  not  aJlectouo 
side  only  ill  the  contracts  tor  hire  of  land.  It  would  alTect  both  sides. 
A  legal  right  is  to  be  given  to  the  occupier  to  make  certain 
demands  of  whicli  he  cannot  ilivest  himself,  and  it'  the  owner  is  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  paying  lliese  twice  over  he  must  withdraw  the 
equivalent  which  the  hiw  refuses,  and.  indeed,  is  not  able  to  recog- 
nize. So  Sound,  indeed,  and  so  healthy  have  the  reluliuus  hitherto 
been,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  BoU,  Bci  habitual  and  rooted  have  been  the  tradi- 
tional and  customar}'  feelings,  which  are  the  best  foundation  for 
bnsiuess  relutiims  of  such  endurance  as  these  mtrst  always  be,  that 
|>oBsibly  even  the  most  unwise  law  might  not  at  once  put  aii  end 
to  cheap  and  abated  rents.  Some  occupiers  would  be  trusted  not 
to  make  demands  which  they  knew  had  been  already  met,  and 
perhaps  much  more  itmn  met^  iu  another  form.  Rut  this  could  not 
last  long.    Perhaps  no  man  ought  to  be  culled  upon  to  make  pro- 
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mi&cs  whicb  tho  law  I'efuBee  to  recognize ;  and  even  if  meu  could 
Vutnistcd  to  keep  Biiclin|)roimse  under  all  tliu  unforeseen  conditions 
uf  tlieir  owii  Uve«,  tliey  cnnnut  bind,  even  in  huaour,  tUoae  to  wliom 
tlieir  intereet  in  a  holding  may  deecend.  Tho  inevitable  elTect. 
therefore,  of  a  uumpulsory  law  attempting  to  enforce  in  a  particular 
form  special  securily  for  a  farmer'u  outluy.  ivuuld  be  to  depiive  them 
ituiversally  of  that  other  form  of  security  which  they  now  have  in 
cheap  or  abated  rents. 

Strict  political  ecotioiniBfcB  may  nay  that  ihie  is  no 'evil;  that  tho 
public  1iu8  nu  interest  in  rents  being  cheap;  that,  on  tho  contrary, 
aH  rent  is  paid  out  of  Kurplus  producei  the  nxan  who  can  and  does 
pay  the  highest  rent  is  pre«mnably  tlie  man  who  cnltirates  best, 
and  tuniB  out  the  largest  amoiiui  of  Baleablo  produce;  that  the 
public  iiilereHt  is  tlierefore  precisely  eoiiicidont  with  tho  iiitereet 
of  tho  iiwner.  and  lliat  cheap  rents  are  gcnemlly  afisotrjated  with 
1a:!y  and  niiimproviiig  HVKteina  of  cullivation  ;  that  thero  ia  no 
reason  why  the  biisinesa  of  fanning  should  be  shaded  from  com- 
petition, whioh  is  tlie  life  and  fund  of  advancing  akill  and  industry 
in  every  other  indu»trial  pumuit.  All  this  m  strictly  tnic.  But  it 
IB  not  in  thiB  aennc  ov  in  the  light  of  these  truths  that  compulsory 
legislation  is  recommended.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  from  another 
(ddc,  and  from  an  opposite  point  of  \"iew,  that  this  recommendation 
comes:  and  it  is  well  that  those  who  make  it  should  consider 
that  in  giving  a  new  and  compnlBory  form  of  security  for  farming 
capital,  the  law  would  deetroy  one  of  the  most  widely  prevalent 
foniiRin  winch  that  security  is  now  enjoyed;  andlliat,  as  nfTocting 
tlic  tixifttiiig  iiut-upiei-s,  the  change  would  be  great  and  injuriously 
midden. 

But  this  is  not  the  oidy  change  which  wuuld  arise  out  of  such  a 
law.  Not  only  would  it  compel  owuvrs  in  aelf-dL-feiice  to  make  the 
market  price  the  standard  of  letting  valuo,bnt,moi-eover,  it  would 
tend  to  make  that  letting  value  higher  than  it.  was  before. 

Tliis  is  a  cuiisetpicncc  not  generally  adverted  to,  and  indeed  not 
gLiierally  seen.by  those  who  advocate  a  eoitipiilsory  law.  It  may 
be  WL-II  therefore  to  indicatu  the  inevitable  process  by  whicli  this 
result  will  be  brouglit  about. 

The  market  price  in  the  hire  of  a  farm,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
18  measured  by  iti*  estimitted  prailune.  Kaoh  man  who  offers  for  it 
formB  bia  own  calculation  as  to  what  that  prmhico  will  be  under 
the  special  circumstatices  of  soil,  cUmatc,  nearueas  to  market,  and 
of  his  <twn  skill  imd  kuowleclgL'  as  applied  to  its  improvement  and 
cultivation.  If  there  are  any  Bpccial  circniiiRtances  alTi-cliug  tlmt 
estimate,  these  are  all  taken  into  account.  If,  for  example,  it  baa 
some  fieldf*  in  a  condition  to  yield  a  large  probablu  return  fi)r 
pi;rha|w  a  very  moderate  outlay;  if  it  has  some  other  fields  well 
adapted  for  aome  special  crop,  such  as  early  potatoes,  which  oflen 
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give  a  very  high  yield  per  acie — r'l  tlicse  circumfltances  tell  on 
(itcU  man's  c&IoalaLiou  as  to  ^-hat  i..-  can  alTord  to  l>id.  If  uow, 
in  addiliou  to  all  such  elements  in  tke  calculatititi,  wliicli  are  tlie 
uatural  ami  kouikI  olciiiciitt^  in  the  ease.  Parliament  chootteB  tu 
add  a  uew  and  artificial  clement  in  the  form  of  a  general  law 
nnder  which  overy  tenant  njay  make  certain  chargetf  against  thy 
ou'uei'  at  tht>  tenninaticm  of  hia  contract,  tliis  new  cluinotii  will 
enter  into  his  calculation  with  the  rcBt,  and  will  have  its  exact 
e<]uiv'al('nt  in  his  calculation  of  what  he  can  safely  aiTord  to  give. 
If  under  the  new  law  it  is  found  that  the  chancen  are  that  ho  will 
be  able  to  make  up  a  book  of  charges,  Bay  to  the  amount  of  Hi, 
or  £4,  or  £5  per  acre,  tho  efff  ct  of  L-orapetition  will  ho  to  make 
each  offm-cr  count  upon  this  chance  as  rendering  the  contract 
wortlj  so  much  more  than  it  would  have  boon  without  it.  Con- 
»equont!y,  tho  whole  proapcctive  value  of  tliis  new  privilogf 
would  be  discounted  in  the  vent  market.      It  would  simply  enter 

a  new  element  in  the  calculation  of  those  who  compete  for  tlu- 
liro  of  farms.  Thus  tho  very  plea  which  is  used  to  show  that 
Becurity  for  capital  under  freedom  of  contract  cannot  be  obtained — 
namely,  the  severity*  of  competition — ie  the  proof  that  legislation 
is  powerless  to  afford  any  other  or  any  belter  eecuiity  than  that 
whicli  contraot  gives.  The  law  may  attach  a  stututory  privilege 
in  Tcapcct  to  money  to  a  partionlar  claes  of  traders,  and  it  mny 
refuse  to  recognize  any  contract  which  abjures  this  privilege;  but 
it  cannot  prevent  these  traders  from  selling  it  in  the  market,  «r.  in 
other  words,  counting  upon  it  in  the  price  which  they  are  willing 
to  give  for  entering  on  the  trade  to  which  this  privilege  is 
attached. 

There  in  nothing  like  illustrating  genera!  principles  by  taking  a 
specific  cose.  Let  us  suppose  tliat  an  owner  wishes  to  let  a  farm 
of  300  acres.  There  are,  pc-rhaps,  half-a-dozen  competitors.  Two 
men  offer  the  same  i-ent  of  30«.  an  acre.  But  one  of  them  adds  to 
his  offer  such  an  explanation  as  the  following : — "  There  are  two 
fields  on  the  farm  wliicb  are  much  in  need  of  drainage,  but  the 
soil  is  ao  good  and  the  exposure  so  favourable  that  I  am  satisfied 
tho  outlay  will  be  more  tlian  repaid  with  profit  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years,  If  I  am  guaranteed  against  removal  or  increase  of 
rent  for  that  period,  I  will  execute  the  work  myself,  and  make  no 
charge  for  compensation  at  the  end."  The  owner  would  bo 
obliged  to  reply,  *'  Yo»ir  offer  is  the  best,  and  I  have  ever}'  wish  to 
accept  it;  but  a  new  law  has  been  passed  which  will  invalidate 
the  agreement  yon  propose.  Under  that  law  you  can't  divest 
yourself  of  the  right  to  make  certain  charges  against  me,  even 
though  these  cliarges  should  be  a  double  repayment  of  all  your 
outlay."  To  this  the  offei-er  would  reply,  ■'  I  am  anxious  to 
get  the  farm,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  any  such  double  repay- 
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meat  as  you  refer  to.     But  if  I   cannot  divest  Tiiyself  of  i 
power  to  make  those  charjc^ee,  I  can  put  my  dffer  in  another  fo 
T  can  either  give  yon  a  little  moi*e  rent  at  once  or  a  still  highi 
rent  after  the  twelfth  year.     This  will  ho  exactly  the  same  thi 
to  yon  and  exactly  the  same  thing  to  nie."    And  upon  some  fra' 
footing  aa  this  the  transaction  would  be  concluded. 

Practically,  of  course,  this  result  would  be  arrived  at  withnul 
any  "  higgling"  at  all.  and  without  any  ex]5lanation  on  either  ride. 
We  are  dealing  by  hj-pothesis  vnth  a  state  of  things  in  which 
competition  is  so  keen  as  to  snggost  the  necessity  of  protecting 
men,  in  a  pore  matter  of  busineiw,  against  each  other  and  againxt 
themBelvcs.  Of  course,  those  who  compete  imder  such  conditions, 
if  prohibited  from  oITering  iu  one  particular  fonn  wliat  they  con- 
sider the  vahie  of  the  article,  will  offer  it  in  aTiother  fonn.  Posmbly 
it  may  be  said  that  h-nch  a  transaction  would  be  an  evasion  of  t 
Biipposed  law.  But  this  entirely  depends  on  what  is  supposed 
be  the  object  of  such  a  law.  11"  that  object  be  to  regulate  Pri 
then  the  transaction  may  be  said  to  be  e^-asive.  Aud  the  regtd 
tiou  of  Price  by  Act  of  Parliaraent  is  what  is  really  the  obj 
aimed  at,  although  uuconsciouely,  by  many  advocates  of  such 
legielation.  But  this  is  not  wen  by  most  men ;  aud  it  is  avowed 
by  none.  It  is  the  old  dehision,  tliat  by  compulecry  laws  the 
price  of  articdes  can  be  kept  downi  to  fionie  level  whieh  is  assumed 
to  be  dcKirablc.  But  ngaiiiBt  thi^  all  the  forces  of  nature  con- 
spire. Surely  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  ar^e  this  point  at  the  date 
we  have  arrived  at  in  the  era  of  Adtim  Smith. 

It  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable  to  prevent  men  fr 
ginug  for  any  arl  iclo  the  prici-  wluch  it  is  worth  to  them :  and  the 
price  which  it  is  worth  to  them  Anil  rise  in  exact  proportion 
any  natural  or  artifirial  advantage*  which  may  be  attached  to 
poBBeasiou  of  it. 

Tf  we  follow  out  the  processes  by  whifh  this  law  of  commerco 
will  assuredly  assert  itself,  we  shall  come  to  another  very  impor- 
tant conchision  which  is  not  generally  perceived — namely,  that 
there  is  a  wide  distiuctinu  hotwoen  bonefiting  the  trade  of  agri- 
culture, and  benefiting  merely  tho  individual.^  who  may  happen 
to  be  engaged  in  that  trade  at  the  time  when  any  contemplated 
Bill  becomes  law.  Of  course  a  law  might  be  framed  simply  to 
transfer  any  one  or  more  of  iho  rights  of  ownership  from  one  set 
of  men  to  another.  It  might  convert  every  nccnpier  at  nnco  into 
a  copyholder,  and  deprive  the  owner  of  all  hia  rightful  intereet 
in  tho  soil  beyond  a  rent  fixed  for  ever.  But  iu  doing  thia  it 
would  not  have  taken  a  single  step  towards  giving  to  affrieuUure 
Its  a  trade  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than  the  market  affords. 
Unless  the  legislature  is  to  follow  up  the  operation  by  forbidding 
the  copyholders  to  let  or  to  Bell  to  the  best  advantage  their  newly 
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^cqnirefl  property,  all  future  oceupicrs  would  have  to  pay  cither  in 
the  form  of  rent  or  in  the  piirohaae  nf  "ffoodwill"  whatever  the 
ftinpctition  for  such  poMPssions  might  determine  as  the  price, 
rhos  the  whole  gain  would  accnie  to  one  sot  of  imlinduals  by  their 
being-  put  in  poesedwon  of  what  is  now  the  pmperty  of  othem. 
Ko  advantflge  would  acc-nie  tn  fntnre  occupiers,  or  to  the  pro- 
'oMJon  of  agriculture  a«  sucli.     If  any  confirmation  of  this  general 
Dclnnon  were  requiwd.  it  would  be  found  in  the  language  held 
ly  thoee  Irixh  Home  Rulei-s  whose  demands  in  respect  to  Tenant 
ight  approach   verj*   nearly  to   the   demand  that   alt   existing 
fWcupiere  should  be  converted  into  copyholder* — that  ia  to  »ay, 
[that  lUey  should  have  fbtity  of  tenure,  or  in  other  wunls,  perma- 
pent  possession  against  all  competitors,  and  at  rents  which,  as 
kgakist  themselves  at  least,  are  not  to  he  duterroined  by  any 
reference  to  tlie  market   rate.      But  thosu  who  make  this  de- 
mand, and   c-ondenni  as  monstrous  the  doctrine  of  the  owner's 
Ircnt  being  detennined  by  market  rates,  are  the  same  persons  who 
it^'udemn  quite  as  loudly  any  regulation  to  limit  the  occupier  in 
ffrualizing  the  very  highest  siun  tbat  can  be  obtained  by  competition 
for  whatever  iiitercet  may  bo  given  him.    In  ehort^  the  demand 
that  Parliament  shall  prohibit  the  ownt-r  from  jj^elting  the  full 
rice  for  his  interr;st  in  the  land,  and  t^liall   nt  the  samn  timo 
cially  license  tho  tenant  to  realize  for  his  own  interest  the 
■fuil'-st  benefit  of  competition.     In  the  last  sepsion  of  Parliament, 
3Ir.  ]J«tt  is  reported  to  have  laid  down  this  doctiiiie  in  favour  of 
ho  tenant  in  the  foilo^viog  words : — "  To  restrict  the  tenant  in 
illing  the  property  acquired  by  the  legislation  of  usages  and 
customs  was  an  act  of  confiscation."    This  is  perfectly  sonnd 
'doctrine,  provided  it  bo  not  so  applied  aa  to  assert  the  right  of 
'men  to  sell  what  has  never  been  their  own.     It  was  one  of  the 
allegations  ou  which  the  Irish  Land  Act  proceeded — an  allega- 
tion ba^'ing  much  evidence  to  support  it — tliat  owing  to  tho 
circumstancoH  of  a  very  pecnlinr  and  unfortunate  histon,',  usages 
which   in   England   would   haw   bcien    recognized    a«   e\'idence 
of  contract  had  not  been   so   recognized  in  Ireland.     On   this 
gmimd,   among   othera,   that   Act  went   as  far  in  such   matters 
as  it  is  legitimate  to  go  in  protecting  customs  which   could  be 
proved.     But  it  is  notoriona  that  as  owners  had  been  content 
with  renta  lower  than  cnuld  be  obtained  by  competition,  so  also 
hod  tcnauta  been  restricted  from  exacting  extreme  prices  from 
4hoao  who  were  to  succeed  them.     This  limitation  was  as  much 
■part,  of  the  customna  that  occupiers  should  be  allowed  to  sell  at  all; 
and  it  was  n  limitation  imposed  ou  tho  interest  of  the  clans  and 
*ihti  profession  from  which  incoming  tenants  arc  derived.    Clearly, 
-&  man  who  himself  posRCRflcR  only  a  conditional  interest  has  no  claim 
conditional  rights  of  sale.    But  it  is  tme  that  every  man  has  the 
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riglit  to  uiakc  the  best-  of  that  which  hy  law  and  usa^e  is  really  IiIh 
own  property;  nti(l  it  ih  a  right  which  will  aiwurt-fily  be  iwetl  to  the 
very  utmost  with  auy  rights  uf  property  which  Pariiament  might 
trauafcr  from  existing  ownem  to  existing  occupiers.  Tliese 
are  to  be  tlipmBelvea  protected  against  coiniK-titioii  only  in  order 
that  they  jnay  subject  all  afioi-c(nncrB  to  competition  lu  the 
sevcrcat  fomi.  No  words  of  Mr.  Rutt  can  add  to  the  certainty' 
that  thiH  win  be  the  retnilt.  But  many  «f  tliose  wlio  are  dispoeed 
to  regard  with  favour  tlie  extromi;  doctrines  of  Tenant  Right, 
favour  them  under  the  imprefwion  that  the  benefit  they  dosiro  to 
confer  will  be  a  benefit  not  simply  to  individuals,  but  to  a  cUms, 
and  to  a  profession.  Tlu-  more  transfer  of  property  from  one  «et 
of  ineu  to  another  sot  of  men  in  not  whnt  they  desire,  even  if  they 
were  at  eaiie  oa  to  the  perfect  honesty  of  tite  operation.  It  is  some 
permanent  public  benefit  tliey  aim  at,  through  n  bonctit  to  those 
who  in  all  future  time  may  be  cugagcd  in  agriculture.  Hut  onder 
the  inevitable  operation  of  the  law  which  Mr.  Butt  osserta,  and 
which  I  do  not  dispute,  no  such  peiinancnt  benefit  can  be  securc-d. 
P'very  new  right  given  will  simply  be  sold  when  convenient  to 
the  highc^M  bidder.  The  whole  benefit  will  be  discounted  in  the 
luarket  by  the  fortunate  individuals  who  are  occupiers  when  theae 
new  rigJits  are  first  coufeired.  All  future  occupiers  will  have  to 
pay  the  fullest  price  for  occupation  which  tlie  state  of  the  ruarltet 
and  the  pressure  of  coitipetition  may  determine.  lu  short,  such  an 
act  of  attainder  against  the  present  owners  woidd  only  substitute 
in  their  stead  a  new  set  of  uwiiens  far  more  exacting  because  far 
more  uecesKitou&  The  demand  for  what  is  called  ''  fair  rents*'  is 
u  demand  that  priees  shall  be  cheupeued  by  Act  of  Pailiament  in 
favour  uf  the  particular  iudividuula  who  now  hold  farms  in 
Ireland.  The  demand  fur  "  fu'uty  of  tuuure*'  is  a  demand  that  all 
other  Irishmeu  shall  be  pruliibited  from  dealing  with  owners  for 
these  coveted  possessiouB.  The  demand  for  the  right  of  "  free 
sale"  by  the  present  holders  is  a  demand  that  no  part  uf  these 
Parlinnii-ulary  privileges  shall  bo  passod  on  tn  any  farmers  coming 
after  tht^ui. 

It  would  be  very  wrong  to  speak  with  baralmeas  of  any  olaas 
for  being  deceived  by  the  fallacies  of  Protectionism.  Almoet 
every  elass  in  turn  has  iinagined  that  the  public  had  a  peculiar 
interest  in  extemling  tliis  pohey  to  thcmeelves.  But  probably 
these  fallacies  have  nover  been  exposed  more  nakedly  tlian  in  the 
deiuands  of  Tenant  Kight  which  arc  advanced  by  some  Irish 
politioians.  Prices  are  to  bo  artificially  cheapened  to  t]io  present 
holders  only  in  order  that  they  may  be  artificially  aggravated  to 
nil  holders  coming  after  them.  Freedom  of  trade  in  the  hire  of 
farms  is  to  be  jealously  guarded  where  it  tells  in  favour  of  those 
now  in  possession,  and  to  be  as  jcolously  excluded  where  it  tells 
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flgftiiiHt  them,  It  is  asKUmetl  that  the  gt- noral  intureete  uf  the 
cominuiiity  are  bount)  up  in  their  hoItUng  on  the  lowest  terios 

poRmble  ;  ami  in  even-body  else,  luit  now  belonging  to  the  fra- 
ternity, paj^ing  ae  high  a  preitiium  as  possible  for  the  privilege 
of  entering  it.  Under  the  old  Bystems  of  protection  the  aim  was 
to  exempt  certain  kinds  of  indufctry  from  the  eoujpetition  of 
foryigueru.  But  under  the  proposed  ^•sttm  of  Und  laws  the  aim 
is  to  protect,  not  a  clasn  or  a  trade,  but  a  limited  number  of  iudi- 
vidnaltf  from  the  competition,  not  of  foreigneru,  but  of  their  own 
coimtrj-men  and  of  each  other. 

Tlie  same  general  argument  appUeti  to  all  compulsorj'  mea«aree 
purporting  to  give  special  peciiiiiary  advantages  to  the  firming 
interest — the  argument,  namely,  that  it  ih  futile  to  expect  from 
them  any  permanent  cifeet  upon  agiieulture  as  a  hnsinees,  and 
iljwn  the  occupants  of  the  future.  In  some  of  the  eoutiiem 
eomitieB  uf  Kngland,  where  a  Hystem  of  large  "  compensation"' 
[layments  liad  been  allowed  to  grow  up  and  to  harden  into  a 
legal  eiLStoni,  it  is  uotonous  tliat  the  whole  value  of  them  was 
disc^mnted  in  the  heavy  euiiis  wliich  incoming  tenants  had  to  pay 
on  tiieir  entry — sums  eo  heavy,  and  estimated  under  rules  of 

hiaiiou  Hf.)  oppreB«ive  and  GclitiouE^  that  they  have  proved  a 

riouB  discouragement,  to  agriculture ;  and  one  of  thy  fu"*>t  im- 
pravements  to  be  effected  on  eotates  subject  to  these  customH  is  to- 
bny  them  up  and  to  aboIiBh  tliem  for  the  future. 

It  18  well  worthy  of  observation  that  in  the  Iriah  Land  Act  ParUa- 
ment  gave  a  significant  indication  of  ita  knowledge  of  this  important 
principle.  In  legalizing  the  I'later  cuirtom  and  other  Bimiliir  u&tigeiv 
it  did  nor  profess  to  believe  that  they  are  of  any  permanent  benefit 
to  agriculture  or  to  anybody  except  to  the  existing  holders.  These 
holdero  were  assumed  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  equitably 
acquired  the  interest  which  these  customs  give.  But  it  was  not 
assumed  or  supposed  that  future  holders  wero  t-o  have  it  who  may 
not  have  acqidred  such  interest,  or  that  it  either  would  or  could 
be  given  to  them.  It  was  not  represented  as  of  any  benelit  to 
agneulture  as  a  trade  that  mich  customs  should  endure  from 
leration  to  generation,  On  the  contrary,  it  was  expressly  pro- 
dded that  everj-  farm  or  holding  on  which  these  customs  should 
be  bought  up  by  the  owner  are  to  be  free  from  them  for  the 
future.  It  iH  indeed  clear  enough  that  a  man  who  pays  £40  of 
rent  for  hie  farm,  and  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fourteen  years'  purchase  in 
addition  for  the  tenant  right  or  goodwill,  is  in  no  better  position,, 
but  probably  in  a  somewhat  worse  position,  than  a  man  who  pa}-* 
at  once  i^lo  uf  rent,  and  nothing  else  beyond  the  real  value  of 
useful  articles  actually  handed  over  to  him. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  siippose  tliat  an  Act 
which  is  powerless  for  good  must  therefore  be  pcwerlese  for 
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bariD.  KcsttiHiif^  tliu  (U'lunoii  involved  in  all  Proti^iiouitit  legis- 
tntioit,  it  would  encuuragi<  tlie  pruteoted  clasH  to  believe  that  lawn 
uaD  secure  for  them  remilU  whirli,  jii  eo  far  as  ther  are  attainable 
at  all.  arc  tu  bu  altaint-d  only  by  tlieir  uwn  cufe  in  maidug 
bargaios,  and  their  own  industry  in  improving  them.  To  profess 
to  insure  men  by  Bpocial  lawH  aguiimt  pecuniary, loss  is  at  least  as 
inischievoiiu  in  (Ins  tiYide  iw  it  would  be  in  any  otlier.  It  would 
relax  the  motives  to  care,  uiul  thrift,  and  indnutry.  MoreoveiT,  it 
mutit  present  a  constant  and  almost  irreflietiblc  temptation  to  thje 
making  of  charges  which  nv<i  more  or  lesfl  fictitious.  Probabl3' 
the  standard  of  morality  in  the  trade  of  farming  is  at  least  as 
high,  if  not  somewliathif^her,  than  in  any  other.  1  do  not  believe 
in  the  truth  of  an  act^unatioii  ngainfit  fanners  holdiug  nitder 
l^ASC  wliich  was  (perliaps  un consciously)  involved  in  some  recent 
aMsertione  to  the  effect  that  m  Scolland  farms  are  habitually 
"nui  out"  duiiiig  the  latter  yea™  yf  the  teniu  If  this  meaut 
viily  that  permanent  and  costly  improvements  are  couiuied  to  the 
eurlier  years  of  a  lease,  «o  as  tv  leave  time  for  the  profit  fi-om 
them  being  reaHzed.  thin  would  l»o  only  stating  that  farmers 
act  witb  proper  pinidence.  But  U",  it  meaus  that  duiing  the  latter 
yoars  of  a  lease  farms  are  not  worked  nccoi-ding  to  the  rules  of 
good  kusbaudiT,  then  it  is  an  aucLUiatii>u  of  a  general  practice 
amounting  to  breach  of  contract.  By  the  terms  of  every  leaae 
tin'  occupier  promises  to  cidtivate  according  to  the  rules  of  "  good 
husbandry" — not  to  ovei-crop — and  Ut  contiiiuo  to  the  last  a 
certain  required  niiuiinuni  of  mauuiing.  To  this  condiliun  the 
rent  is  adjusted,  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  it  is  a  breach  of  cove- 
tuuit.  On  the  whole.  I  believe  tins  condition  to  bo  honourably 
fulfilled  by  tJic  tenantry  of  Kcotland.  It  would  hardly  b«  con- 
sistent with  sound  principle  to  corajicusnte  men  for  merely 
abstaining  from  breach  of  eonimct.  It  may  bo  wise,  however, 
to  adopt  terms  of  contract  wliich  are  calculated  to  dimtitish 
the  temptation  to  failure  in  this  respect-  It  is  always  a  great 
advantage  to  make  mon's  interests  as  <ibviously  as  possible  coin- 
cident  with  tlieir  duty.  But  whatever  temptation  there  may  bo 
to  act  ^vith  less  than  perfect  fainieas  in  this  engagement,  there 
Would  bo  a  much  stronger  temptation  under  a  comjmlsory  law  of 
compenaatiou  to  cotik  improvement  accounts.  Thia  is  extensireJy 
done  ill  the  cotmttes  before  refen-ed  to — where  sometimes  it  is 
said  to  be  far  more  proiitaUle  to  an  occupier  to  leave  hit  holding 
than  to  remain  in  posse^non  of  it.  The  only  posaiblo  protection 
against  this  would  be  in  the  machinery  of  the  Act;  and  no  court 
which  could  be  devised  could  i-eally  check  the  infinitely  in- 
genious devices  which  would  be  resorted  to  under  the  abiding 
stimulus  of  a  law  which  teaches  men  that  they  have  a  Par- 
luMue:itary  right  to  |>ayment«  outside  their  contract. 
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A  correaponcling  cWI  would  result  as  regards  the  conduct  of 
oiviicrs.  A  svHtein  of  close-  and  jealoim  watchfubieBg  would  become 
tlie  natural  aad  the  only  effectual  dcfonco  agamst  unjust  dcmauda, 
rerha|iti  tliery  never  was  a  phm&e  inwiitwd  with  less  light  or 
reason  in  it  than  tliu  plira«e  whicK  is  common  among  the  ad vocateB 
of  coinjimUory  laws  on  Uiis  Hubjfct — that  "the  object  of  thorn  is 
only  to  compel  bad  uwuem  to  do  what  good  ownera  aUvays  do  of 
their  own  aucoul.**  Tliiu  nivans  that  men  are  to  he  made  generotu 
and  lihcral  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  otlier  words  that  conduct 
tho  whole  virtue  of  which  is  inseparable  from  freedom  is  to  l>« 
impoiicd  as  a  legal  obligation.  Not  only  is  this  impossible  because 
\  in  tho  change  the  ebaraclur  uf  KUcU  conduct  is  lost,  but  also 
'  becauso  thu  verj*  attempt  tu  onfuree  what  is  not  really  matter  of 
obligation,  sets  up  cu  bolU  aides  a  diU'erent  class  of  motives,  the 
operation  of  which  \»  essuiitiully  antagonistic.  Liberality  of 
feeling  in  mattoi-s  of  bnsiuess  must  resent  the  coarse  and  iudis- 
criminating  touch  of  law. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evils  which  must  arise  from  legislation  of 
the  kind  su]>po«ed.  Some  politicians  think  it  a  great  misfortune 
that  so  few  peraons  nro  intonated  in  tho  ownersliip  of  agricultural 
laud.  The  number  of  persons  hitcrested  in  the  ownerehip  of  land 
for  other  purposes  is  largely  on  tho  increase,  and  it  is  now 
clearly  proved  that  this  number  far  exceeds  any  estimate  that 
bad  been  forincd  of  tbem.  But  as  regarrls  thu  number  of 
H  tko«e  who  live  by  tlie  pos^CHsiuu  uf  Hmall  agncuUuml  properties 
f  it  is  probably  true  that  tho  nninber  rather  tends  to  diminish 
than  to  increase.  It  is  iinpumlble  to  attnbuto'this  to  any  want  of 
land  for  sale,  beimuso  tlic  ijnantity  of  this  is  at  least  a  great 
deal  more  than  suflicient  to  tost  the  tnarkct,  and  because  small 
owners  are  continually  finding  it  greatly  more  profitable  to  sell 
than  to  keep  their  prnpertii-s.  Tho  simple  cause  is  that  small 
ownereliip  does  not  pay.  I  know  of  oases  in  which  small  free- 
liolders  have  sohl  the  frL'c/hold  to  neighbntiring  large  propnetora, 
preferring  to  employ  tho  price-  of  it  as  capital  ui  farming  tho 
very  land  which  had  been  their  own.  It  will  certainly  not 
lend  to  make  small  ownership  more  profitable  or  more  nttractivo 
to  weight  it  with  interfen-ncos  of  law  which  liave  long  been 
abandoned  as  vicious  in  principle  when  applied  to  every  other 
kind  ^'f  business.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Irish 
Land  Act  to  encourage  the  acquisltiun  of  small  ownerships  by 
fStAto  louiffi.  It  nniy  well  be  questioned  whether  the  agitation  for 
uxtremo  claims  of  Touunt  Kight  is  not  one.  of  the  causes  which 
render  tlic  attempt  abortive.  Ai'tiiieial  and  arbitrary  enconrage- 
tnenta  to  oecupiera  as  against  owners  must  tend  to  discourage  tho 
inircboae  of  an  interest  which  Huch  legislation,  ur  the  agitation  for 
it,  sccma  to   render  Insecure.     Tenants  are  not  lilcely  to  spend 
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money  in  buiiinK  that  which  they  hope  to  acqiiiro  subetautiaUy,  if 
not  in  narnc,  without  paying  anything  at  all. 

Morf'over,  it  m  iiiiposFihlc  to  espoc:t  that  Rmnll  capttaliptK  will  in- 
vert in  iho  ownoraliip  of  laud  in  Ireland  so  long  bb  it  is  a  popular 
doctrine  that  capital  when  ao  invested,  unlike  every  other  foi-ni  in 
wliich  it  enn  be  employed,  ib  to  have  no  ehare  in  the  increase  which 
it  alTords  to  labour.  Yet  thiH,  and  nothing  else  than  tlus,  is  tlie  doc- 
trine that  improveraenta  executed  by  an  occupier  upon  an  owner's 
land  are  to  belong  oxoUisivL-ly  to  the  occupier.  The  land  is  the 
owner's  capital.and  in  the  cose  of  a  small  owner  it  may  very  probably 
be  the  only  capital  he  popsesseB.  Indeed,  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
haa  not  had  to  borrow  in  order  to  complete  the  purchase.  The 
increased  produce  whicli  ''improvements"  may  yield  is  the  ju-odnct 
not  of  one  factor  but  of  two.  One  of  these  is  the  laboTir  of  the 
tenant ;  the  other  reprLsents  the  capital  of  the  owner.  Kach 
contributes  nn  eJ*sential  element  to  the  refiult.  The  equitable 
an-angement  would  seem  to  be  tliat  which  mutual  interest 
generally  Rccures  tinder  freedom  of  contract — namely,  tluit  the 
tenant  should  enj<iy  the  whole  increment  of  produce  until  the 
value  of  his  labour  has  been  returned  isith  interest,  and  t!iat  after 
this,  lh<_'  increment  of  produce  should  be  divided  in  the  nsna!  pro- 
portions which  are  represented  by  an  improved  rent.  As  a  general 
ntle  rent  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  produce;  and  an  im- 
proved rent  \vill  not  represent  more  tlian  one-tliird ''f  the  additional 
produce  arising  fixmi  improvement.  Even  after  this  improved  rent 
has  been  obtained  by  the  o-wner,  the  uitcreet  he  realizeB  on  hie 
capital  Avill  be  much  lower  than  that  i-ealized  by  the  tenant. 
Consequently  thvre  arc  nundwin  of  men  who  will  always  be 
'willing  to  imdertake  agricultural  iuipruvement  on  thusv  terms. 
They  are  terms,  therefore,  wliich,  as  a  bxisiuesa  tnmsaction,  are 
found  to  be  remunerative. 

Yet  in  Ireland  it  is  often  denounced  as  an  iujnstice  tliat  the 
owner  shoidd  expect  any  share  whatever  of  the  product,  as  if  the 
whtjle  of  it  were  due  to  (ho  labour  of  the  tenant.  Undoubtedly 
the  labour  of  the  tenant  ia  exclusively  hi»  own.  But  the  mibject 
ou  ivhich  it  is  expended  is  uot  exclusively  his  own.  It  is  Ids  oidy 
under  conditions  which  ho  has  either  voluntarily  accepted  or  which 
othera  have  accepted  from  wbnui  he  haa  derived.  It  is  from  the 
owner,  and  the  owner  nlnnc,  that  the  occupier  geta  hia  right,  ex- 
clusive of  all  Iiis  neighbours,  and  of  all  other  men,  to  work  the 
particular  piece  of  land  from  which  hia  profit  is  derived.  This  is 
the  usual  function  of  capital  in  all  forma  of  trade — to  contribute 
the  materials,  or  ihe  opportxmity,  or  the  fionditious  uuder  which 
labour  is  profitably  employed.  In  every  other  j-elation  of  bnsinesa 
thiK  is  eeen  and  univeinolly  imdei-atood.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
all  coiiiniei-cinl  dealings— lliut,  indeed,  which  constitutes  the  great 
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-  gainers  by  it.    But  iu  tlio  bargaiii  betweeu  ownvrs  and  ocoupit-rs 
P  of  land  il  is  very  coiinnniily  maintHinetl  in  Ireland  tliat  un<]  only  of 

the  two  piirtiva  hIiouUI  pnifit  by  tin?  rwuU  U*  wliifh.  uevcitlielesH, 
both  contribute.  ThJa  in  the  doctriiu-  whidi  uiiderlioH  such 
aphorisms  as  that  tho  "tenant  fihotJd  bi-  gmimuleed  the  whole 
frnits  of  hiH  owu  induHtry,"  or  tliat  hi*  "sliould  liave  thu  PKcliwive 

-  property  ill  his  i>wii  iiiiprovomunte."     It  meaim  (thmigh  thib  18 
y  evidently  not   generally  seen  by  thnse  wlm  aHsert  it)   tJiat  the 

occnpii'r  is  to  liavo  tho  wholi.i  profit  not  niily  of  thu  labour,  ivhich 
is  iiis  own,  but  of  tlie  capital,  whicli  jb  not.  Thia  dootriiu?  can  ouly 
be  dbfRndnd  on  tli<.'  ground  that  tht;  contribution  of  ownership  is 
no  contribution  at  all — in  which  eaflo  it  will  be  very  BurpriHJng 
indoedifmpii  can  bn  iiidtmnd  to  invest  nnpitnl  in  a  kind  of  pro- 
perty in  which  it  is  not  rei*i)ginzod  hh  having  the  etinractor  or  the 
inoidf-nts  which  belong  to  capital  in  every  other  fonu. 

None  of  these  objectiuuH,  however,  apply  to  such  (rhaugt^s  in  tho 
law  as  have  boon  snggested  in  respect  to  hypotliec  in  Scotland, 
or  its  fttpiivalent,  di«tre««,  in  Kngland.  Thin  law,  which  gives  a 
prior  security  to  o\\'ni*rB  for  the  amount  of  their  rent,  before  the 
expiry  of  certain  defined  periods  of  time,  appears  to  prevail  in 
principle  over  the  wliolo  of  Karope.  ■  Knglish  tenants  do  not 
appear  to  consider  it  adverse  to  their  interests.  Hut  it  is  un- 
popular in  Scotland,  except  wliere  it  protects  the  interests  of 
the  owners  of  houses.  It  is  a  nile  nf  law  which  i*  nnf|UBKrionably 
open  to  conKideratioii,  and  may  be  eliangod  one  way  or  nnother 
wjtliout  any  fundamental  pnticiple  being  affected.  Neither  do  any 
of  the  objections  above  stated  u-pply  to  a  statute  which  aims  at  the 
legitimate  and  iisefnl  i>l)ject  of  defining  the  rule  whicli  will  be  held 
applicable  in  the  absence  of  specific  agreement.  In  all  matters 
purely  economic  this  is  the  appropiiate  province  of  the  law.  It  is 
the  province  to  which  in  all  kindred  subjects  the  Isw  is  exclusively 
confined.  There  must  be  some  rule  of  this  nature,  cither  of  statute 
or  of  common  law,  or  of  sanctioned  cnatom,  to  regulate  allcivil  obli- 
gations  where  these  have  not  been  determined  by  written  compact, 
PerhapM  notliiug  has  exhibited  so  curiously  the  misunderstandings 
which  prevail  ou  this  subject  as  the  language  of  reproach  which 
lias  been  used  against  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  because  it 
was  contined  to  this,  which  is  ibe  ustial  scope  and  object  of  all 
similar  legiclatiun.  On  this  groiuid  it  was  called  "permiesive," 
aa  if  it  wi:'re  i|iiite  unusual  that  tho  law  should  content  itself  with 
80  humble  a  duty  as  that  of  merely  providing  for  the  absence  of 
contract,  und  as  if  it  were  ({uite  the  rule  to  compel  men  to  make 
their  bargains  and  business  arrangements  under  the  directions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Tho  notion  seems  to  be  that  if  law  is  to 
interfere  at  alL  it  is  due  to  its  dignity  that  it  should  interfere 
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anthoritatively.  According  to  tlii«  notion  it  woultl  follow,  fur 
exMDple,  lltat  if  the  law  is  to  t^giilate  the  rliatiibutioii  of  a  manV 
goods  ill  the  caee  of  iutcstacy,  it  ought  to  go  tlie  whole  long^  of 
making  every  man's  will  for  him.  The  fact  ia  that  the  Agricultural 
Uc'Idings  Act,  instead  of  being  unusual  or  excej>tioiinl  iu  cootimiig 
haelf  to  providing  new  nilcB  in  the  nbecnco  of  contract,  took  nj» 
the  usual  and  proper  ground,  within  which  all  dmilar  U-gislatioa 
is  and  must  be  habitually  confined. 

But  then  it  i«  raid  that  men  will  "  contract  out  of  the  law,"  by 
which  phrase  it  is  meant  that  owneru  and  occupiein  will  make 
special  ngreementR  according  to  tlie  varying  circumstances  of  each 
case.  This  is  eszactly  like  saying  that  men  "  contract  out  of  tho 
law"  of  intestacy  whenever  they  make  u  will.  In  both  cases  the 
law  contemplates  this  course  being  taken.  ParUament,  in  altering 
tliG  presumption  and  the  rule  of  law  in  respect  to  outlay  by  tenants 
on  their  holdings,  has  not  pretended  that  any  fixed  scale  of  com- 
pensation can  possibly  he  universally  applied  with  anything  like 
justice  to  all  the  diiferent  conditions  under  which  agricultural  im- 
provements may  he  effected.  Neither  ha»  it  afwmied  that  it  knows 
better  tliau  the  occupierH  themselves  in  what  form  and  to  what 
extent  their  compensation  should  bo  paid.  If  they  prefer  to  take 
timt  conipennation  in  the  form  of  cheap  rents  ratlier  than  in  another, 
tliey  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  If  in  any  case  they  know  that  fn»m 
tlie  ([uality  of  the  soil,  and  the  ehejipness  with  which  drainage 
can  be  eft'ected,  they  will  be  amply  repaid  iu  ten  or  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  instead  of  tweiity,  they  will  be  allowed  to  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly.  But  in  no  sense  can  the  exeirise  of 
iliis  uecpssan.'  and  reasfmable  liberty  bo  described  with  any 
accuracy  es  '•  contracting  out  of  the  Act." 

'  Bnt  then,  again,  it  has  been  said  that  in  such  a  view  of  the  case, 
the  .'Vet  was  wholly  iieedlewi.  and  is  practically  without  effect. 
This,  however,  is  very  far  from  tnie.  A  change  in  the  rule  of 
law  applicable  to  all  CJises  not  otlierwise  provided  for  may  be. 
and  in  this  case  is,  a  very  great  change  indeed.  And  in  nothing 
is  this  change  more  beneficial  than  in  the  very  fact  that  it  will 
compel  both  ownew  and  occnpiem  to  make  written  contracts,  anJ 
to  consider  deHb(>mtoly  and  i-arrfnlly  what  these  r-nntrarts  are  to 
be.  No  circumstance  perhaps,  connected  with  the  agricnltnto 
of  England,  is  more  cnrions  thjin  tho  fart  that  over  no  inconstdeir- 
able  part  of  that  country  thiTc  has  been,  veiy  often,  no  \vritten 
agreement  whatever  to  regulate  or  i-ecord  tho  nattire  of  the  contract 
between  owner  and  occupier.  It  rented  upon  nndt-rstanding, 
npon  long  hereditary  connccticn,  and  sometimes  iijion  h>enl  eustoDUt 
which  had  acquired  the  force  of  law.  But  where  such  customs 
had  not  become  established,  tlie  standing  precepts  and  axioms  of 
the  law  made  all  improvements  incorporated  with  the  soil  the 
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Ami  yet-,  in  spite  of  tins  abs 


abwTnte  property  of  the  owuer.  j\iui  yet-,  iii  apite  oi  tnw  aU8c'u^.i 
of  any  formal  security',  improvements — and  ci^et-ly  improvemente 
too— were  cnnstaotly  made  by  occupicra,  aud  the  benefit  of  thuiu 
as  a  matter  of  fiourso  enjoyed.  It  is  not  very  long  ngo  since  I 
was  told  by  an  Engliah  propiietor  that  on  accidentally  viBititig 
s<>me  outlying  farms  ^rhich  he  had  not  Been  for  many  years,  he 
found  on  one  of  them  a  substantial  houso  and  an  expensive  wind- 
mill whioh  had  been  erected  by  the  tenant  without  bis  having  even 
told  the  owner  of  his  intention.  Ho  was  protected  by  no  custom,  and 
yet  he  deemed  his  securily  complete.  And  so  it  was.  though  not 
in  a  legal  bcdso.  It  reBte<l  on  that  sort  of  tra^Iitionary  coufidenco 
which  is  often  as  strong  iis  any  Uw,  Men  may  call  tliis  '^feudal- 
iem"  if  they  like.  But  by  whatever  name  it  may  bo  called  it  is 
not  the  less  admimble  as  nii  indication  of  those  imbrukcn  and 
harmonious  relations  bettveen  ciaf<&  und  class,  wliich  have  beeji  the 
Ihuob  of  our  political  development,  and  the  liistorical  secret  of  its 
success. 

Itut  happy  as  suoh  a  condition  of  things  may  be  from  tliis  point 
of  view,  it  is.  I  think,  impnpsiblo  to  deny  that  tlic  progress  of 
agiiculture  as  a  bumnees.  and  us  a  branch  of  trade,  requires  that 
these  conditions  of  mutual  i-on6dence  be  supplemented  rather 
than  sapcmeded  by  flios(>  cleiir  and  detinite  engagements  which 
nlono  arc  adequate  to  ^mrnntcc  to  capital  the  formal  secuhties 
which  it  must  ultimately  rc-i^nire.  Where  such  engagements  do 
not  reBt  njioii  a  leaflo — tliat  if«,  Avhcrc  a  definite  term  of  poseessioti 
is  not  part  of  the  stipuiatii.n — tliun  an  agi-eement  based  on  the 
general  principle  of  the  Agricultural  Act  is  certainly  an  indi»> 
pcnsable  altenifttivc.  Hut  this  can  he  affirmed  of  nothing  moro 
than  the  general  princi]il<-,  because  the  tenns  of  enjoyment  which 
an*  to  be  regarded  as  fkcuring  the  repayment  with  interest  uf  the 
outlay  on  vanous  improvements  nmat  in  the  nature  i>f  things  bo 
various,  according  to  cireumstanccs  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
io  the  schedule  of  any  statute. 

It  is  never  wise  to  presume  that  svBtems  of  tenure  which  have 
done  wfll  in  one  country  or  district  caw  then-fore  be  at  imco 
introduced  into  another  where  they  are  not  uidigeoous.  The 
>m  of  IcRses,  almost  universally  prevalent  in  Scotland,  cannot 
W  too  higlily  eetimated,  if  any  such  system  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  reBidts.  Pi-obably  no  coimtry  in  the  world  has  ever  advanced 
■with  such  "leaps  and  bnunds"'  in  agricultural  improvement  as 
Scotland  sine*  the  eli-nie  "f  the  Civil  Ware,  and  especially  durinji* 
the  "  thryescore  years  and  ten**  of  the  pvcKOUt  century.  There  is 
hardly  a  cnunty  in  wliich  there  are  not  Imtidreds  of  acres  now  pro- 
ducing abmidunt  crops,  wliich  within  the  lUL-moiy  of  li\'ing  men 
were  uotliing  but  bog  or  moor.  That  pleasant  vignette  of  Bewick 
in  whioh  rooks  and  seamuws  are  repreueuted  following  close  to- 
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llio  liantlle  of  t]n>  plotigli,  Es  a  scene  repeatetl  on  a  tlioiiwuM 
fields  to-da}-,  which  iteveiity  year*  ago  barb-nired  nutliijig  I'Ut  lii« 
plo%*er  and  the  snipe.  iSul>8taQtial  buildiugs  Urx  uiau  aud  bea«t 
havt-  replaced  the  cottap;c8  of  thatch  and  '■  drvBtone,"'  which, 
Uiough  often  "  warm  with  the  breath  of  kiiie,"  and  rudt-ly  L-om- 
fortablc  with  the  ^low  of  fires  on  the  middle  of  the  iluor. 
would  Ih)  regarded  witli  horrcir  now.  and  in  mogt  parts  of  tlip 
vuautnr  are  almost  forgotten  by  the  present  generatiou.  Ou 
iaaxy  cstatcB  the  amount  of  saleable  human  food  has  increased 
wiice  the  year  1800  Uiree,  four,  and  sixfold.  This  result  lias  been 
attained  only  by  enornioua  onth»y  on  the  part  of  owners,  nod  by 
steady  and  intelligent  industry  on  the  part  of  oceupicm,  Thirtr, 
forty,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  tlio  whole  rejital — and  this  continued  for 
many  years  togetlier^ias  been  and  still  is  a  not  unfrequent  rate 
of  outlay  on  many  estatt*.  There  are  some,  as  is  well  luaown.  on 
which,  for  more  than  one  generation,  sums  gieatly  in  t-xcees  of  tlie 
wliole  revL-nue  hnve  been  lavished  un  improvements.  In  nil  these 
operations,  which  in  the  aggregate  arc  of  vast  extent,  ownen 
have  relied  on  the  nalumi  wcurity  of  perfect  fi*eedom  of  contract: 
and  occupiers  have  relied  on  agreements  which  secured  them  nut 
only  against  removal  but  against  iucremeut  of  rent  during  fixed 
periods  of  time.  So  early  as  the  comlneuceraent  of  the  sixti-entli 
century  tliere  are  recorded  eases  of  this  being  the  footing  ou 
which  tenants  were  encouraged,  or  were  bound  to  execute 
improvements.  This  gives  all  the  elements  of  security  which  arc 
required  for  the  successful  conduct  of  any  commercial  enterprise. 
In  some  counties  the  occupiers  have  taken  a  prominent  share  in 
the  actual  work  of  reclamation  and  permanent  improvement. 
lint  they  have  always  done  so  for  valuable  consideration  secured 
by  prudence  in  the  terms  of  the  bai^in.  and  reaped  by  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  7'heTe  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  tlie  objections  which  aro 
felt  in  many  parts  of  England  against  this  system.  Occupier* 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  buduesi 
aa  a  commercial  one  at  all,  dislike  the  ver}*  mention  of  a  tioH^ 
however  distant,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  to  he 
a  revaluation  of  the  farm.  Ow^le^8  dislike  parting  with  the  disci-e- 
tionarj'  powerof  determining  tenancies  altogether — even  although 
practically  this  power  is  very  rarely  or  even  never  exercised. 
Tenants  themselves  sometimes  object  to  being  bound  for  definite 
periods  of  time.  iUtliough  these  feelings  seem  to  me  to  bo 
unfortunate,  they  are  by  no  means  iiTeconcilable  with  other 
modes  of  affording  that  security  to  forming  enterprise  and  capital 
which  it  ought  to  hav«.  if  both  pailiea  prefer  to  kee]>  their 
own  freedom  and  diacretiuu,  agteements  on  the  model  of  liiueo 
tnggested  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  will  answer  all  the 


pnrpone.    Even  before  the  Agri(;uUiirnl  Holdings  Act  wns  passed, 

iWrittfii  agrcennL-iita  nutl  conditions  on  thi8  subject  liad  been  making 

ipid  progress  in  many  English  conaties.     Tlxe  passing  of  tlie  Act 

rill  maltc  them  univerwil.    Where  the  state  of  feeling  i«  8o  Iieallltv, 

id  tlie  flctiift]  condnct  of  afl'airs  has  been  in  geueml  so  jtwt,  there 

no  rcftson  to  doubt  that  nnitnal  interests  vdW  be  at  least  as  well 

lid  wisirly  provided  for  as  in  any  other  hnsiness  which  contributes 

to  the  national  wealth.      Some  of  those  agreements  may  depart 

widely  from  the  particular  forma  adopted  in  tJic  Act,  and,  in  this 

very  departure,  may  attain  the  same  end,  not  only  as  'well,  but 

■better. 

It  is  han3Iy  too  much  to  say  that  (he  least  intelligent  agree- 
lent  volontarily  made  will  b^  better  than  the  wisest  which  could 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  would  at  least  bo 
le-Tible — open  to  adaptation  and  amendment,  according  to  the 
groiring  intelligence  of  those  whose  interests  are  concerned. 
tnd  there  is  anotlier  reason  even  more  important  for  pvieferring 
»e  very  slowest  teaching  of  experience  in  such  maitera  to  the 
igidily  of  legal  obligations.  It  Ims  been  shown  liow  the  benefit 
>f  these  legal  obligations  will  always  be  discounted  in  the  form  of 
•ut  or  in  the  form  of  piice  charged  for  pnvilegc;  and  bow, 
maequently,  they  never  can  really  benefit  the  pursuit  and  pro- 
its«ioQ  of  agriculture.  Whereas,  on  the  contraiy.  precisely  the 
Jpposite  result  belongs  to  thoae  nniijnities  of  dealing  which  arise 
naturally  betweon  men  whose  relations  arc  founded  on  agree- 
ijneiit.  Tbeso  are  the  only  benefits  whieli  can  never  be  di»- 
juiilcd.  They  belong  not  merely  to  the  occupanta  of  tho 
loment.  but.  to  all  tho  occupants  who  succeed  them.  They 
>eloug  to  the  position — tboy  follow  the  relation; — a  relation 
rhicU.  thougli  it  be  fuuda  men  tally  nnd  legally  a  relation  of 
business,  is  and  ought  to  be  also  a  relation  of  personal  good 
feeling  and  regard.  It  enimot  be  othr-rwise  so  long  as  it  is  free ; 
because  the  connection  is  one  which  if  not  permanent  or  hevedi- 
iri*  must  at  least  be  habitual  and  of  comparatively  long  endur- 
Micp — a  connection  between  men  who  have  a  i-ommou  intereat, 
lud  iiiuy  well  have  n  nnmmon  prid*-  in  the  oldest  and  the  Impptcet 
>!'  human  induatries. 

Aroyw.. 
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IT  is  curious  to  obeorve  liow  little  able  is  even  ixact  science  to 
jiresene  Hh  habitunl  precimuii,  wlien  proceed  backward  pnet 
its  ]>r<K!Ons«'«  to  tlifir  pdint  of  CKinmeiiuemfnt.  mid  brought  tn  bay 
ill  the  staU'ineiit  *if  tlif'ir  "Jivet  tnitli."  Thi!  pn>poeition  which 
»tip|>Iic'-s  tli(!  initiative  is  sure  to  contain  Home  trnti  of  indiatinct 
margin  oroontentu:  and  nsually  it  will  biitlio  tt^ini  Ica«tBU8pocted 
bt-'cauec  niOKt  fnmiliar.  TIse  simJent  nf  natnre  takes  a«  his  prin- 
ciple tlmt  al]  plmnomena  arise  from  a  li.xcd  Utia\  of  force  la  s  ^veu 
<|uantity  of  nmtt*r :  and  asKinneB  that,  in  liis  explanations,  ho  ajuat 
never  resort  to  any  siijipoKed  addition  or  subtraction  of  fither  ele- 
ment. In  adnpring  this  rule  bo  ninat  know,  yon  wonld  say,  what  he 
means  by  "  matter."  and  what  by  *'  force."  and  that  he  means  two 
thingH  by  the  two  words.  Ask  bim  wbonco  this  principle  liu«  ita 
authority.  If  ho  pronounces  it  a  metaphymcal  axiom,  you  may 
let  him  po  till  lio  can  tell  you  bnw  there  can  bo  imt  simply  an 
4t  priori  notion  nf  matter  and  notion  of  force,  bnt  idso  an  <i  priori 
measure  of  each,  which  can  g^iai-antee  yon  against  incrcaite  or  dimi- 
nution of  r-ithcT.  As  standards  of  quantity  arc  found  only  in  ex- 
perience, ht?  will  conio  back  with  a  new  answer,  fetched  from  the 
tcxt>l)ookR  of  science:  that  hie  principle  is  inductively  gathered  ; 
in  ono  half  of  its  scope — viz.,  that  neither  matter  nor  force  i«  ever 
deBtroyf;d — proved  by  positive  evidence  of  persistence; — in  the 
other  half — viz.,  that  neither  is  ever  created — proved  by  negative 
endence,  of  non-appearance.    If  now  yon  beg  him  to  exhibit  his 
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roof  t!mt  matter  is  intleetnictible,  be  will  in  somo  shape  repro- 
tlie  old  experiment  of  weiglnn^  tJio  ashes  and  the  smoke, 
and  ry-finding  in  them  the  fiierB  mass  :  his  nppeal  ^viII  be  to  the 
bAtanct,  his  witDeeefs  tho  equal  weij^hte.  Weight,  however,  is 
forue  :  and  thus,  to  establish  the  perse vc-rancc  of  matun\  he  reeorts 
to  equality  of  forcf.  Again,  when  invited  to  make  good  the 
corres(>ont1ing  position,  of  the  conservation  of  force,  he  ^vill  show 
yon  how,  e.tr.,  tho  cliemical  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the 
fnniaee  ih  followed  by  the  undulations  of  beat,  sucoeeded  in  their 
turn  by  tlie  molecular  separation  of  water  into  steam,  the  espan- 
Mim  of  which  lifts  a  piston,  and  inntitutea  mechanieal  perfor- 
manoes:  t.e..  ho  traces  a  series  of  movemcntii,  each  replaeingits 
predecessor,  and  leaving  no  link  in  the  chain  detached.  Morem^ntg, 
however,  are  material  phenomena  :  so  that  to  establish  the  peiv 
metenoe  of  forct  he  steps  over  to  take  counsel  of  motif r.  He  makes 
Asflertions  about  each  term,  aa  if  it  were  an  independent  wnhject: 
but  if  his  assertion  renpecting  either  is  challenged,  he  invokes  aid 
from  the  other :  and  he  holds,  logically,  the  precarions  position  of 
a  man  riding  two  hoiites  with  a  foot  on  each,  In'ding  his  danger 
by  a  cloth  over  both,  and  saved  from  a  fall  by  dexterons  shifting 
and  exchange. 

Nothing  can  bo  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  scientific  proposi- 
tion, the  terms  of  which  stand  in  this  variable  relation  to  each 
ether.  The  first  of  them  hoi^  been  sulficieutly  fixed  in  discussing 
the  Atomic  conception.  It  remains  to  give  distinctness  to  the 
second.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  will  be  simplest  to  follow  into  their  la^t 
retreats  of  meaning  the  parallel  doctrines  of  the  "IndeatructibiUty 
of  Matter"  and  of  the  "Conservation  of  Energy."  If  our  per- 
ceptions were  so  heightened  and  refined  that  nothing  escaped  them 
by  its  minuteness  or  its  velocity,  what  should  we  see,  answering 
to  those  doctrines,  during  a  course  of  perjjetual  observation  f 

1,  We  should  see  the  tiltlmnte  atoms;  and  if  we  singled  out 
any  one  uf  them,  and  kept  it  ever  in  view,  we  should  find  it.  in 
spite  of  "change  of  foi-m."  "always  the  Hame."  "A  simple  ele- 
mentary atom,"  says  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  "  is  a  truly  im- 
mortal being,  nnd  enjoys  the  privilege  of  remaining  unaltered  and 
«f«untially  unatlected  by  the  pinveifiil  blows  that  nan  be  dealt 
against  it."*  Here,  then,  we  Iiave  alighted  upon  the  "Matter" 
which  is  "  indestructible." 

2.  These  atoms  might  have  been  stationary:  and  we  should 
still  have  seen  ihem  in  their  "immortality.'*  Hut  they  are  never 
at  rest.  They  fly  along  innumemble  paths:  tliey  collide  and 
modify  their  speed  nnd  tlieir  lUrection :  they  unite  :  they  acpnrate. 

fjHowever  hnig  we  look,  there  is  no  pause  in  this  eternal  dance  : 
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if  one  figiiio  cftaso*,  fltiotlicr  claims  itH  placo.  As  in  the  atomi 
8o  ill  Uie  mnlecultJ)  which  aro  their  firfct  cUistere,  tliere  is  a  "^tate 
of  continual  agitation,"  "  vibratiou,  rotation,  or  any  other  kind  of 
relative  tiiotinn  ;"•  "an  uninteiTupK^J  warfiirt-  going- oii> — «  con- 
stant clashing  togt'thor  oflhese  minute  bodie«."t  In  tliia  unceasing 
tmvemttu  among  the  ** immortal'*  atoms  wo  alight  upon  the 
plionfiinonou,  or  senos  of  phenomena,  desciibed  by  tho  phra«« 
'•  C»mser\'ati<jn  of  Kiiergr."  So  far  ae  the  low  thus  designated 
claims  to  be  an  observed  law,  gathered  by  induction  from  ex- 
perience, this  is  its  lost  and  whole  meaning.  We  have  only  to 
scrutinize  its  evidence  with  a  Uttle  care,  in  order  to  see  that  it 
simply  traces  a  few  transmutations  of  the  pei-petual  motions  attri- 
buted to  atoms  and  molecidcs. 

If  we  chose  to  sliape  it  thus  :  "  For  every  cancelled  movement 
or  element  of  movement  there  arieej^  another,  which  is  equiva- 
lunt;''  t;v«ry thing  would  bo  expressfd  to  which  the  eWdence 
applies.  Had  we  to  look  out  for  a  prr>of  of  such  a  propomtion. 
wo  should  first  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  two  movements 
equivalent :  and,  in  the  siiuplest  east-.^of  hMniogene<m8  elements. 
— we  shonld  find  it  in  equal  nmiibers  with  the  same  velocity;  so 
that  the  direct  demonstration  would  require  llmt  we  should  count 
the  ntoms  and  ejstiinate  their  speed.  As  we  cannot  count  them. 
one  hy  one,  we  itnyh  them  in  their  maasea; — an  operation  which 
lias  the  advantage  of  reckoning  at  one  Btroke,  along  with  their 
relative  mimbera,  also  thi-  most  imporlanl  of  their  velocities.  The 
atoms  being  all  dpiRl,  thf  greater  mass  expresses  the  larger 
number.  And  weiglit  i«  only  the  arrested  velocity  with  which, 
in  free  space,  tliey  mov«>  to  ou*-.  another:  it  \a  prevented  motion, 
in  tiie  shape  of  prewnro.  In  cird<^r  to  measure  it,  t'.*.  to  express 
it  in  torms  of  space  and  tim<;,  we  might  withdraw  the  prtjvcntion. 
and  address  ourselves  td  thf  path  that  would  then  be  described. 
But  it  is  more  convenient  to  test,  it  by  taking  it  in  revorsc.  and 
trjnng  what  other  prevented  motion  will  a^-ail  to  stop  it  and  hold 
it  ready  to  turnback.  Thus  even  statical  estinnitea  of  e<iuilibriun» 
are  but  a  trannlatiou  of  motion  into  more  compendious  terms. 

If  this  is  a  time  account  of  common  weights,  it  still  more  evi- 
dently  ajiplies  to  the  process  which  givpB  us  the  /wt-po>md.,  or 
"unit  of  work:"  for  tins  is  found  by  the  actual  H/tiwj  of  one 
pound  through  one  vertical  foot,  i.e.  by  movintt  it  through  a  space 
in  a  time.  And  as  in  tliis,  which  is  the  standanl,  so  in  all  tlie 
changes  which  it  is  employed  to  measuie,  the  fundamental  quantity 
is  sUnply  movement,  performed,  prevented,  orTeversed. 

This  fact  is  easily  traced  through  the  proofs  iietially  offered  of 
the  Conservation  of  Knerg}'.     The  cflsence  of  them  all  is  tho 

•  TUooiT  of  Belli,  by  J.  ClorV  Miix«»ll.  ^  3f»C. 
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-for  cnch  exiingnfsitcd  "unit  of  work"  they  find  a  HubHti- 
quivalent  iiKtveineut,  niofar  nr  molecular.  Dr.  .loulc-,  for 
ineUince,  eetablibhcfl  for  ub  a  coiiimon  measure  of  beat  and  me- 
chanical work.  How  does  he  accompliNli  tliia  1  By  applying  tho 
deitcent:  of  a  weight  to  create  in  moving  water  friction  enough 
to  raise  the  temperature  l"^  l-'ahrenhcit ;  and  finding  that  this 
remit  corresponds  with  a  full  ('1*  the  water  tlirough  772  fL-et.  Here, 
Od  ore  side  of  the  ef|nft(i<^in,  we  liavo  tiic  movement  of  the*  mass 
through  its  vertical  patfi ;  on  the  other,  the  molecular  move- 
ment that  constitutes  heat;  measured  by  a  tliird  movement  of 
an  expanding  liitnid  in  the  thermometer.  Where  the  first  \9 
arrested,  the  second  takes  ita  place :  and  to  double  cue  would 
be  to  double  both. 

If  heat  is  Jiiade  to  do  chemical  work,  its  uudulatious  are  simi- 
larly expended  in  setting  up  a  fresh  order  of  movemoats;  of 
atomic  combination,  when  turning  coal  unitts  with  oxygen:  of 
separation,  whtn  the  fire  of  a  lime-kihi  drives  its  carbonic  acid 
from  the  olialk.  Tho  friction  which  parts  the  electricities,  the 
spark  which  attends  their  reunion ;  the  cryBtallizalLon  of  liquids 
by  loss  of  temperature,  and  thoir  vaporization  by  its  iucix-afee : 
the  waste  of  animal  tissue  by  action,  and  its  replacement  by  food; 
all  reduce  themselves  ti,>  the  same  ultimate  rule, — the  exchange  of 
one  set  of  movements  or  resist&uces  (which  are  stopped  move- 
meats)  for  another,  which,  wherever  calculable,  is  found  to  be  au 
equivalent. 

To  a  perfect  observer,  then,  able  to  follow  the  changes  of  ex- 
ternal bodies,  in  themselves  and  among  one  another,  to  their  last 
haunts,  nothing  would  present  itself  but  consecutions  and  assorts 
meats  of  phenomena,  and  arrests  of  phenuiuena.     And  if  he  had 
uoticed,  and  could  name,  what  on  the  subsidence  of  each  group 
would  emerge  to  replace  it,  he  would  be  master  of  the  law  of 
Conservation.    The  sciencoii  would  distinguish  themselves  fur  hira 
by  taking  cognizanoc  each  of  its  special  set  of  pheuomena  ;  as 
acoustics    tell   the   story  of  one  kind   of  uudidations,  optics  of 
another,  thermotics  of  a  third.     And  the  law  in  queBtion  would 
Lonly  carry  his  glance,  as  it  cliaecd  the  fiiglit  of  change,  uoross  the 
wines  uf  this  divided  work,  and  show  him,  on  the  desertion  of  thin 
^eld,  u  new  stir  in  OmZ. 

Though  the  whole  objective  world  has  thus  been  laid  bare 
before  him,  and  he  has  read  and  registered  its  order  through  aud 
thnnigh,  he  has  not  vet,  it  will  be  observed,  alighted  on  a  eiugle 
ihjnamic  idea :  all  that  he  has  seen  (and  nothing  has  been  hid 
from  him)  may  bo  stated  witliout  rewirt  to  any  term  that  goes 
beyond  the  relations  of  co-existence  and  sequence.  The  whole 
vocabulary  of  caiisidity  may  absent  itself  from  the  language  of 
BHcli  an  observer.     Were  it  even  ^ven  to  him,  it  wmild  earn,-  no 
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new  meaning,  but  only  tell  over  again  in  fresh  worda  the  old  story 
of  regiiliir  time  succession.  Ha  might,  as  Comto  and  Mill  and 
Bftin  truly  contend,  command  the  whole  body  of  science,  innlnd- 
ing  iti^  latest  law,  without  ever  aflking  for  the  origin  (other  than 
the  phenomenal  predecessor)  of  any  change. 

By  no  such  ideal  interpreter  of  nature,  however,  have  our 
actual  Iwoks  of  Bclence  been  written.  Never  more  than  now 
have  they  abounded  in  the  language  which,  we  have  seon.  would 
be  superilnouB  for  bim.  The  formula  of  the  new  law  contointi 
it:  for  it  ifi  the  couaervatiou  of  "Energy,"'  or  the  correlation  of 
"  Force*.''  which  it  announces.  Are  these  then  Bome  new-comert 
that  we  have  got  to  knowt  or,  have  we  encountered  them  before 
under  other  names,  and  only  found  out  eome  new  tlung  about 
them?  "Energy."  Siiys Professor Bulfour  Stewart,  is  tUo  "power 
of  overcoming  obstacles  or  of  doing  work."*  I  see  a  flash  of 
lightning  pierce  a  roof  and  kill  a  man,  and  phiuge  into  the  earth : 
the  obatucles  overuome,  the  work  done,  are  visible  enough;  bnt 
where  is  the  "power?"  what  does  it  add  to  the  phenomenon,  over 
and  above  theau  elcmentR?  Bcudes  the  flatih  of  lightning  first, 
and  then  the  clmuges  in  the  roof  and  the  man,  is  there  aomethiug 
else  to  be  searched  fur,  and  entered,  as  an  object  of  knowledge, 
tmder  u  sejiarato  name  !  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  by  what  seueo 
am  I  to  apprehenil  it  ?  through  what  aids  of  art  can  I  penetrate 
to  it  ?  It  is  obvious  that  it  has  no  perceptible  presence  at  all : 
and  that  its  name  ttands  in  the  deSuition  and  in  every  inductive 
equation,  as  an  x,  an  unknown  quEtntity,  which  itself  has  to  bo 
fonnd  before  it  can  add  any  new  relation  to  the  known.  "■  Force,*' 
saj's  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell.  *' is  whatever  clianges  or  tenda  to 
change  the  motion  of  a  body,  by  altering  either  its  direction  or 
its  inHgnit«dc."t  The  shot  tired  from  a  gim  at  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion is  scarcely  out  of  the  muzzle  before  it  quita  the  straight  line 
fur  the  parabola,  and  slackens  its  initial  velocity,  and  soon  alighta 
upon  the  ground.  A\'e  say  the  deflection  is  due  to  ■'  gravitation.** 
lint,  if  BO,  this  is  an  in^^8ibIe  part  of  the  fact :  no  more  is  observ- 
able than  the  first  direction  and  subsequent  curvatinit  of  the  ball's 
path,  the  changing  speed,  and  (he  final  fall,  in  presence  of  the 
eartli.  The  *'  force"  which  wc  superiuld  in  thought  is  not  gix'en  in 
the  phenomenon  as  perceived;  and  ifwe  know  the  movements  ac- 
.compliBhcd,  prevented,  modified,  we  know  everything  that  is  there. 

One  interpretation,  indeed,  may  be  given  to  these  mystcrioua 
words,  which  makes  them  not  superfluous,  in  a  metbo<lized  account 
of  the  order  of  nature.  *'Gi-avitalion"  perhaps  may  mean  only 
the  rulf  o/happemiiff  which,  along  with  the  deflection  of  the  shot, 
describes  also  Hcveral  other  cases  of  movement ;  and  if  it  enables 
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I  advert  to  tliese.  while  in  jviciieiicp  v{  the  immediate  fact,  it 

arfonns  a  truly  Bcientific  fnnotion.     It  is  filain,  Jiowever,  that  this 

not  what  our  Dynamic  wril«TS  mean.     A  mie  doee  uot  "  chAiig^ 

le  motion   of  a  body,"  does  not  •■overcome  obfitaclcii  and  d« 

roA ;"  nor  woiild  any  one  dream  of  attaching  wich  predicalM  to 

»re  MmilariHcH  of  occurrence. 

IT  instrtictrn-s  then  suppose  themselves  acquainted  with  moiv 
than  phenomonn,  more  than  the  httra  of  tlLctn  ;  and  tielieve  that 
inductive  analysis  has  carried  them  bfhind  these  tu  "  tlie  hiding- 
place  of /wMr."  They  tell  us,  with  muck  ease  and  unanimity, 
what  they  have  found  there :  so  tltat  the  story  is  familiar  to  every 
advanced  schoolboy,  and  reproduced  in  hundreds  of  cXiKniuatit'n 
papers  eveiy  year.  They  have  found,  as  nources  of  the  phononieua, 
a  oou«iderabie  number  of  "  Enei^es"  ctf  nature,  which  they  di»- 
tingiiisli  from  «ne  another  in  varions  ■ways,  a«  "strong"  or  "  wt-ak" 
stretching  f;ii  or  keeping  near,  as  domamling  the  imlilcL'  or 
>Dt«Dt  n-ith  anything,  as  single  or  irphtting  iato  oppotdtes,  a« 
'inorganic  or  organic.  In  w-err  text-budk  of  science  a  compluto 
list  of  these  is  presented:  and  the  stndt-nt.  as  he  leanm  how  to 
diecriminatfi  them,  caimot  doubt  that  he  is  dealing,  in  each  iji" 
Btauce.  \nth  a  separaio  tutit  of  objective  knowledge,  which  \s  thi^ 
inner  fountain  of  a  detiuite  t^et  of  outward  changi-8.  IK'  thua  \» 
brought  to  con<.-eivo  of  nature  as  lia\'ing  many  spnngM.     Its  miilii- 

rdiunusnesB  is  rommauded  by  a  seuate  of  powers. 
Further,  it  is  impossible,  on  looking  at  the  faccMof  these  nwem- 
bled  foTCCE,  to  assign  the  some  rank  to  all  or  miss  the  traits 
of  graduated  dij^iitj'  which  make  them  rather  a  hierarchy  than  u 
committee.  Tito  delicate  precision  with  which  ehcintcal  atlinily 
picks  its  selecting  way  among  the  atoms  is  an  advance  upon  tlw 
indiBcriminate  giasp  of  gravitation  at  them  all.  The  ni-ehifectnre 
of  a  crystal  cannot  vie  with  tlmt  of  a  tree.  The  Beutiency  of  the 
mollnsk  ia  at  an  immeiunirable  diiitanco  from  the  thought  which 
produces  the  Mik-ftanvfiie  CV/a^/c  Hence,  ui  the  company  of  powere 
that  conduct  the  businetvi  of  nature  a  certain  order  of  lower 
and  higher  cstabliMhett  itself,  wliiuh.  without  fiettUng  every  point 
of  precedency,  at  least  marks  a  few  «tepn  of  ascent,  from  the 
meobsnical  at  the  bottom  to  the  mental  at  the  top.  All  equally 
real,  all  e<jually  old,  they  are  iliRereoiced  by  the  quaUty  of  t^e  work 
they  have  to  do. 

Oa  the  imagination  tinm  prepared  a  new  ilibcovery  is  now  flung. 
pKeejily  watch  the  face  <.>f  any  one  of  tliese  forces :  ita  features  will 
change  into  thoKe  of  auotluT.     Yon  cannot  fix  its  iih^ntity  in  per- 
manence; it  migrates  fromupeciesto8peei«6.    Xow  itismecliauical 
^BHergy ;  in  a  minute  it  will  he  heat ;  if  a  tourmaline  is  near  it  will 
n  up  as  pletricity ;  and  ho  on,  for  nn  [tart  of  tbe  cycle  is  closed 
linst  it.  You  took,  in  short,  u^ton  a  row  of  masks,  bt-hjnd  which 
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the  "  unkuuwn  power,"  slipping  from  one  to  auotber  with  mag^ ' 
(i^liiy,  RCf-nis  to  multiply  itself,  but  is  found,  on  closer  scrutitiy, 
never  to  quit  its  unity.     The  eonatc  of  nature  doea  but  aduilnieter 
a  mouarchy. 

And  8o,  the  plurality  of  forcos  disappears  from  tho  ultimate 
background,  aud  oorueR  to  tha  front  as  a  mero  scmblniicc.  This 
brings  up  a  new  prnblcni.  AVhat  stands  in  the  dynamic  placo  tbua 
vacated  ?  How  is  it  related  to  the  disguises  it  assumes  ?  Do  i 
they  in  any  way  represent  it  ?  or  do  they  only  liide  it?  To  this 
ciuestion  there  aro  thrco  answers  g^ven.  (I.)  Tho  Ono  Power  is 
inditVcrcntly  related  to  all  its  masks,  but  is  like  nunc  of  thcd^| 
tboy  arc  npaquo  and  let  no  lineament  shine  through.  (2.)  TbP 
"phafles"  are  not  on  au  equal  footing,  but  consecutive  in  their 
genesis,  the  lowest  being  the  tildest.  With  that  the  One  Power 
was  at  firet  identical,  and  tha*.  is  what  truly  repreaeuta  ita  easeoce. 
(3.)  The  •'  phases "  are  consecutive  in  their  goncBis,  the  hk^ttt 
being  tJic  oldest.  With  Ouit  the  One  Power  is  for  ever  ideutical^ 
all  else  is  its  action  but  not  its  image.  Tho  second  of  tliese  is  the 
materialiRt'a  answer.  His  preference  for  it  is  tnaiTily  determined 
by  two  itasoufl.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  several  forces.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  &c.,  are  all  interchangeable,  it  gufiiccs  to  allow  A  (the 
inechauical),  and  all  the  rt^et  are  pro\'ided  for.  In  tlic  secoud  place, 
the  traces  of  actual  evolution  follow  tliia  order,  conducting  us  back 
past  ilie  dawii  ctf  life,  and  eveu  the  combinations  of  chemistry,  to 
;i  peiiod  of  purely  mechanical  energy.  In  estuuating  these  reasous 
I  will  step  for  a  uiomeut  on  to  their  own  ground,  and  postpone  all 
objection  to  tho  theory  of  "  euergiee"  on  wliich  they  rest.  ^ 

It  is  true  that,amoijg  auumberof  Luterchaugeables,if  the  firet  1^ 
given,  the  uthcrs  are  potentially  there.  But  it  is  no  leas  true  that 
if  the  last  be  givoiL,  or  any  iuterincdiate,  there  ts  provieiou  for  tho 
rent.  The  posbibiUty  of  reciprocal  tmusoiutation  all  round  deter- 
muies  no  prefei-cneo  of  any  member  as  having  priority  over  the 
reet,  and  cannot  be  pleaded  a»  an  excuse  for  selecting  the  rudest 
mask  of  nature  as  the  most  faithful  likeuesB  of  its  inuer  csaence. 
Tho  law  of  ('onscrvalion  is  impartial,  and  tells  in  bolJi  directions, 
exhibiting  the  elements  of  the  world,  liero  Uving  up  int«  the  self- 
conscious,  there  dying  down  into  the  inorganic,  and  suggesting, 
rather  tliaii  any  initio]  point,  eiruUng  currents  of  crossing  cliange. 

Ihit  further,  there  is  not  tlie  slightest  gmtiud,  in  the  present 
triLusn^utations,  for  treating  the  lowest  phase  of  force  as  adequate 
to  tho  production  of  tho  highest.  Though  mechanical  ouerg}',  now 
that  it  stands  in  presence  of  the  several  chemical  elements,  may 
pass  into  chemical  form,  it  does  nut  follow  that  it  could  do  so  in 
their  abseuce;  fortius  would  be  to  predicate  of  homogeneousatoma 
what  we  know  only  of  heterogeneous.  And  tho  same  consideration 
applies  to   the  phaeca  higher  tn  the  scale.     Gitvii,  the  existiuj 
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rials  and  conditions  of  life  and  uuud,  and  the  oiroulatiou  and 
alonc«  of  forces  may  take  place  as  alleged;  but  that  the  order 
bf  iuverted,  and  the  eijuivaleuce  avail  to  provide  the  cou- 

tditiouu,  cannot  bo  inferred.  Take,  on  the  otlier  Imiid,  any  higher 
** phase"  as  firet,  and  it  carries  all  below  it.  Chemical  force  pre- 
Bupposee  mechanical  (as  cohc»ou),  and  acts  at  itn  cxpciiue ;  and 
vital  presupposes  and  utodilles  the  iuorgaoie  chainical.  In  this 
order  of  derivation,  therefore,  the  original  datum  would  yield  what 
is  required  by  divesting  itself  of  certain  conditions  admitted  to  be 

t  there,  wliilc  in  tho  op})06itc  order  it  would  have  to  take  on  fresh 
conditions  assumed  to  be  al>8ent  at  its  staH.  If.  in  choosing  from 
the  pliases  of  force  tho  fittest  rcpresentativG  fonn,  we  are  to  be 
gnidcd  by  the  possibility  of  deduction,  tho  supremo  ^erm  must  surely 
be  taken  as  Kii-st. 

The  Bocoiid  plea  of  Uic  "  materialist,"  viz.  that  the  vitrta  of 
evolution  recedes  into  tho  simply  mec(umical,  and  is  iuter«joctcd  at 
dindy  seen  stages  by  entering  Hghts,  first  of  chemical  affinity,  then 
of  lift\  and  finally  of  consciousness,  it  is  tho  loss  necessary  to  qualify 
as  a  stiitement  of  fact,  bceaoso  it  is  destitnto  of  logical  cogency. 
Granted  that  at  successive  eras  these  new  forces  appeared  upon 
the  (•cent!,  tlu-s  supplies  tlie  "when,"  but  not  tho ''whence"  of 
each.  Something  more  is  needful,  if  you  would  show  that  it  is  the 
product  of  ita  predecessor.  Instead  of  advancing  from  behind,  it 
may  have  entered  fi-om  tho  side.  You  cannot  prove  a  pedigree 
by  offering  a  date.  Sincn  tlurse  sttveral  forces  arc  but  secondary 
phases  of  a  Unitary  Power,  what  obliges  ur  to  derive  them  one  from 
another,  instead  of  lotting  tliem  all  stand  in  fM|uaI  and  direct 
relation  to  their  common  ciwence  1  On  this  point  the  first  answer 
to  the  iuquirj'  after  the  One  Power  has  a  concltwivo  advantage 
over  the  second. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  tho  logical  position  of  the 
materialist's  case,  on  the  assumption  that  separate  kinds  and 
transmutations  of  energy  are  known  to  us,  over  and  above  the 
resulting  phenomena,  f\M  discoveries  of  natural  science.  That 
aasamption,  hitherto  conceded,  I  must  now  withdraw.  No 
"energy"  has  over  come  under  humau  notice,  and  diBclosed  its 
marks,  so  as  to  discriminate  itself  from  otheiti,  similarly  appre- 
hended. This  is  not  simply  true  thus  far  as  a  matter  of  fact :  it  ia 
true  permanently  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  "We  might  watch  for 
ever  the  relations  of  bodies  and  their  parts  infer  te,  and  though 
bad  eyes  that  ranged  from  the  microscopic  minimum  to  the 
analysis  of  the  milky  way,  we  should  fetch  no  force  into  the  field 

tof  view :  and  the  whole  story  of  what  was  laid  opeu  to  us  would 
be  a  record  of  interminable  series  and  eddieu  of  change.     What 
are  called  tho   "transmutations   of    energy"    are    nothing   but 
_   transitioos  from  ono  chapter  of  that  record  to  another.    A  certain 
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cutcna.  of  plienoniena  nins  to  aii  ond  ;  tlif^  fiwt  link  of  a  new  one 
is  ready  to  take  its  place  :  a  body's  fall  is  stopp<*d ;  its  tempera- 
ture tises;  tliQ  tlifiTnonii'tffr  in  i\io  kottlo  ftROoinU  tn  '2\i°  FaUren- 
lieit  and  stays  there ;  the  watftr  turns  to  «team  :  this  is  observed, 
and  no  more  tliau  thu).  And  the  Hat  of  metamorphosed  energies 
deceives  ns,  if  we  take  it  for  anything-  bf^yond  an  enumeration  of 
these  juactvires  between  clafls  and  class  of  consecutive  movenient& 
Did  we  biing  to  the  contemplation  of  nature  no  faculties  but 
those  wliich  constitute  our  ((cientific  outfit,  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  come  before  iw  under  any  other  aspect ;  or 
that  we  should  ever  be  tempted  to  paint  its  picture  or  tell  its 
history  in  dynamic  termi«. 

Are  Buch  terms  then  illuaorj- 1  Are  they  suBceptible  of  ao 
meaning  f  or  of  only  a  false  meanlug  1  Far  from  it.  The  thought 
that  is  in  them  we  eaniutt  indeed  fetcli  out  of  nature :  but  we  are 
obliged  to  carry  it  into  nature.  To  witueits  {)henomena,  and  let 
them  lie  and  dispose  tliomselves  in  the  mei'o  order  of  time,  space, 
and  reBeniblanfu.  is  to  us  impossible.  By  the  very  make  of  our 
understantUug  Wt;  refer  them  to  »  Pinecr  which  issiu-s  tliein  :  and  no 
sooner  is  perception  Ktartled  by  their  ajipearanee  than  the  intelleut 
completes  the  act  by  wonder  at  their  Ptmrce,  This  "power" 
however,  being  a  postulate  intnitivcly  ap])livd  to  phenomena,  and 
not  an  observed  function  found  in  tliem,  does  not  vary  as  they 
vary,  Init  mentally  repeatj^  itself  as  the  needed  prefix  to  every 
order  of  them :  and  thuugh  it  may  thus  migrate  now  into  this 
group,  now  into  tJiat,  it  ia  the  dwelling  aluiie  which  changes,  and 
ihat  which  is  immanent  is  ever  thu  same. '  Yon  can  vary  nothing 
in  the  total  fact,  except  the  oollocations  of  material  conditions ; 
^mt  of  which,  as  each  now  adjustment  emerges,  tlie  persinteut 
power  elicits  a  difFercni  resnlt.  Inst-i-ad  of  first  delecituig  many 
forcOR  in  nature  and  afterwanls  running  them  up  into  identity, 
tJie  mind  imports  one  into  many  collncationa ;  never  allowing  it 
to  fake  different  names,  except  for  a  moment,  Ln  order  t^  study  »te 
action  now  here,  now  there.  If  tliis  be  tnio,  if  canaality  be  not 
occn,  but  tliought,  if  the  thought  it  carries  belongs  t^  a  nde  of  the 
Trnderstonding  itself,  that  evciy  phenoinonon  is  the  expression  of 
power,  two  conRcquencee  follow;  tlic  p!uralit3'  of  forces  disap- 
pears: and,  to  find  the  true  interpretation  of  tlie  One  which  remains, 
we  miiHt  look  not  wHtliout  but  within;  not  on  the  phenomena 
presented,  but  on  tlie  rational  relations  into  which  they  are  ro- 
ceivcd.  Power  tV  that  which  tr**  mmn  b>f  it ;  nor  have  we  any 
other  way  of  determining  its  nature  tlinn  by  resort  to  onr  self- 
knowledge.  The  problem  passes  from  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  natural 
science  to  that  of  intellectual  philosophy.    Thither  let  ns  follow  it. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  if  we  were  mere  passive,  though 
thinking,  obaorvere  of  the  world  around  us,  we  tdiould  wituees 
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pheTioiiinm  without  aslnnf;  for  n  power :  tlio  piiiiciple  of  caiiBaKty 
would  remain  Intent  in  the  intellect :  the  occaflion  would  be 
wanting  which  ]iermit8  it  to  uwake.  That  occasion  is  fiiniiahed 
by  the  active  rndf  of  our  nature,  by  our  own  spontaneous  move- 
ment from  its  inner  centn?  out  upon  objects  near  ils  circmnfcrenc©. 
Bein^  conscmus  as  orif^Btors  of  the  oscrdBe  of  power,  we 
Aflmit  as  recipients  its  c-xei-cisc  upon  ws  :  nor  is  causality  oonceiv- 
ahle  except  upnii  those  meeting  lines  of  action  and  renctiou  ;  any 
more  than,  in  the  case  of  position,  a  hfive  is  fouceivabic  without  a 
ihere.  Both  pairs,  the  dynamic  and  the  geometrical,  are  funtTtlons 
of  the  same  fundamental  antithesis,  of  subject  and  objetrt,  which 
is  involved  in  every  cognitive  act.  Till  wc  disengage  ourselves 
from  nature,  we  do  not  think  thongli  we  may  feel :  and  when  we 
dinengagc-  ourselves  from  nature,  wo  are  soli'-conacioua  subjects 
and  objects  of  causal  operation.  The  idea  of  power  coming  ia 
thia  dual  fonn.  as  out  from  us  and  on  to  us,  its  two  sides  arn 
rcciproeallv  related  :  and  that  which  the  inner  wde  is  to  the  o/yVdf, 
the  same  is  the  outer  side  to  the  tubjfvt.  With  the  inner  nde, 
however,  wc  nre  intimately  familiar :  it  is  the  imc  thing  wJiich  wc 
immediately  laiow ;  unless,  indeed,  it  ats  so  Tiear  our  centre  as 
inther  to  regulate  our  Iniowiup;  ttian  stand  off  enough  to  become 
itself  the  knovni :  but  in  any  rase  we  have  to  mark  it  hy  a  name, 
as  the  ionioet  nucleus  of  d^nianitc  thought :  and  wo  call  it  li\-iiig 
WilL  This  is  our  causjility ;  and  it  is  what  we  mcau  by  causality : 
in  the  absence  of  this,  no  other  souixro  for  the  idea,  in  the  presence 
of  this,  no  other  meaning  for  it.  cau  be  found.  It  is  true  that  of 
the  i-eciprocal  prapositionB,  "  Wts  push  against  the  wuid/'  "  Tl»e 
wind  pushes  against  us,"  we  know  the  I'orco  named  in  the  fiiirt 
with  a  closeueSM  not  beluugiuj^  to  oiu'  kuowlt.-dge  of  the  other. 
We  cannot  identify  ouraelvcs  with  the  wiud  as  our  own  tmm  is 
identified  with  us.  We  go  out  on  an  energy:  wo  return  liome  on 
a  thought.  But  that  thought  is  only  the  reliex  ut'  the  energy ;  it 
has,  and  oou  have,  no  other  type.  Our  whole  idea  of  Fower  is 
identical  with  that  of  Will,  or  reduced  from  it.  That  %vhicht  in 
virtue  of  the  principle  of  causality,  we  recognize  an  imuianeiit  in 
nature,  is  homogf^nouue  with  the  agency  of  wliich  we  are  conBcioiiB 
in  oureelvefi.  Dynamic  ciineeptious  have  either  tliis  ineaniug,  or 
no  meaning:  cancel  this,  and  you  cut  them  ut  the  mot,  and  they 
wither  into  words;  and  your  kuowlodga,  cast  out  inti>  dry  places, 
has  to  take  rcfugo  again  with  coexistences  and  Fuecessious. 
Wlialever  aiitluinty  attjiehe^  to  the  law  of  causality  at  all  otliiches 
to  it,  presumably  at  least,  in  its  intuitive  form, — ^pbcnonieutt  are 
the  exprfSMou  of  liN-ing  energy;  and  caimot  be  reducod  within 
narrower  limits,  nnlcfis  by  oxprttss  disproof  of  coiucidctico  between 
its  natural  range  and  its  real  range.  Till  that  disproof  Is  hu'^ 
nished,  the  One  Power  etonds  as  the  Universal  \\'ill. 
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I  am  aware  what  coiu-tesy  it  would  require  in  a  modern  mrat 
whether  of  the  Nescient  or  of  the  Omniscient  school,  to  hehnve 
civilly  to  such  folly  aa  thin  must  Heem  to  him :  nor  can  I  pretend 
to  find  Iiis  laug-hter  a  pleiisant  somid:  for  1  hononr  his  punraits, 
and  Bovrowtully  dispense  with  his  sympathy.  It  makes  amendK, 
however,  that  even  among  the  most  rigorous  Bcientifio  thinkers, 
some  curions  testimony  or  other  fn)in  time  to  time  turns  np  to  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  jnst  given  of  the  idea  of  power. 
Even  Gasaondi,  the  modem  Kpicnnts,  the  eager  disciple  of 
Copornicua  and  Galileo,  cannot  refrain  from  resorting  to  living 
and  conscious  action  in  explanation  of  physical.  To  render  the 
earth's  attraction  intelligible  he  has  twit  favonrite  devices.  He 
lays  it  down  that  every  whole  nataro  Irns  a  sort  of  cUngtng 
affection  for  all  its  parts,  and  resists  their  being  torn  or  kept  away 
from  it ;  so  that  the  earth  sends  out  invisiMe  amis  or  tentacula  to 
fetch  back  objects  detached  from  it:  and  hence  the  fall  of  the  rain, 
the  hail,  the  stone  from  the  sling.*  And  he  institutes  a  double 
comparisou  ;— firat  assimilating  tlie  earth  to  a  magnet;  and  then 
the  magnet's  force  to  the  fascinating  or  repulsive  influence  of 
objects  upon  the  senses, — the  si^'eetness  of  the  rose,  which  draws 
US  to  it,  the  noisomeness  of  a  drain,  that  drives  us  away.f  In  tlus 
appeal  to  "  sympathy"  and  "  antipathy"  we  see  again,  as  already 
iu  the  i^nXta.  of  DemocrituB,  how  inevitably  the  imagination,  even 
when  moat  intent  on  keeping  within  plu-sical  limits,  ia  betrayetj 
into  mental  analogies.  Not  a  few,  indocd,  of  the  most  clear- 
sighted men  of  science  have  been  well  aware  of  the  real  source  of 
our  dynamic  conceptions ;  in  some  cases  at-cepting  it  a«  authori- 
tative, in  others  being  ashamed  of  it  as  a  mere  occasion  of  supersti- 
tion. Kodtcnbnchcr.in  his  "  I'rinciptes  of  -Mechanical  Physics,"  ntfera 
owr  knowledge  of  "the  existGuee  of  t'orcoB  to  the  various  effects 
wliich  they  produce,  and  mpedatly  to  the  jW/itiff  and  conteiauantem  of 
our  oirit  fotreg"  X  And  in  conversation  with  Kechuer,  Professor  E. 
H.  Weber  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  the  will  to  move  the  body 
occnni  the  only  case  of  immediate  conscionsneBs  of  power  operative 
on  matter,  and  aconrdingly  identified  the  essence  of  power  with 
that  of  will,  and  from  this  principle  worked  out  his  rchgioiw 
ideas.§  Tlint  it  is  not.  however,  in  the  mere  interest  of  a  reli^ona^ 
theor)-  that  this  doctrine  finds  its  strength,  is  evident  from  it^j^ 
hold  on  Schopenhauer,  who,  in  \-irtuc  of  it.  would  call  the  inxvard 
principle  of  nature  nothing  but  tciH,  though  striking  out  from  that 
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name  wliatcver  mak<;8  Itti  meaning  divine  Ilerschel's  judgment, 
ofttiu  criticized  but  never  ahukeu,  was  deliberately  prououzi^od: — 

*'  That  it  is  uur  own  Iniinwliate  consciousuess  of  ejfurt  when  wo  exert 
force  iu  jHtt  mailer  In  iiiMiou,  or  to  oppose  and  nourralize  forcts  which, 
givcfs  us  rJiia  miLTiial  c:iMiviction  ul  powrr  mid  cmmidon  so  far  oh  it  refent 
to  the  matoi-ial  wtMld,  ajid  rduijH'Is  as  tn  Ijplieve  that  wlieiiever  we  «« 
mftt«hai  objcii*  put  in  mutiuu  from  a  statt!  ur  rest,  or  detiecti'd  from  their 
ructiliuear  paths  aod'cliajj^d  in  tbeii'  velocities  it  ulieady  in  luotion,  it  is 
in  coueequence  of  socli  an  tjffurt  tomthow  esoilwl,  tliough  not  occouiiiauied 
with  our  conscioiianeeis."* 

With  tho  tone  of  tliis  memorable  statemeut  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  feeling  of  one  who,  owning  the  same  payobological 
fact^  trcata  it  as  an  In&mity,  instead  of  accepting  it  a«  a  gtiide. 

"  I^iiwer,  ivganled  as  the  rause  of  motion,  is  nothing,"  says  Ihi  Boia- 
iteyniond,  "  Init  a  iwux^  retvindite  piixkct  of  the  iiif.ustihie  taidfiicif  to 
/xrsutiifff  whteii  \i^  iuifimwwil  iiptJii  lis  ; — a  rhetorical  Jirt.iltfe.  .ih  it  were,  of 
our  brain,  mmtchiii^  at  a  li^iirattve  turn  of  ilion^ht,  Imm-uuw  de«titute  of 
any  conception  cleiir  eiiouyli  for  littiral  exprtMftion.  In  thu  iiotaona  of 
i'ower  ftud  Mutter  we  iiiid  recurriiif?  iJie  mune  dualiaui  wlfu-li  preeents 
itai-lf  in  the  ideas  i^f  (fod  und  tlie  world,  of  soul  ari'l  b'j<ly  ;  the 
wii:ie  Want  which  onc«  impelled  men  to  people  bush  luid  fuujit4i.iii,  i-ock, 
air.  Qud  wen  with  creiUiirt'i*  of  their  iniapnatiou.  What  do  we  gain  l>y 
saying  it  iu  n-(-lpr<)i!a]  Attriictioti  wliereity  two  jmriicleH  of  iiiiitter  upproocu 
each  other  .'  Not  tho  Khudow  of  any  inttiglit  into  the  iiatiiiv  of  tliu  procem. 
But,  strangely  enough,  our  inherent  iiuect  of  rauses  i^  in  a  manner  laid  to 
rent  l.iy  the  invoEimtary  image  tracing  itwif  l<efore  oar  inner  eye.  of  a  haoct 
which  geutly  draws  tlie  inert  matter  to  it,  or  of  Invirtihle  tentacles,  with 
ft'hiirh  the  particles  cJaop  togethei'.  try  tu  m;i/e  eai'h  othei',  and  at  iaat 
twine  logBtWr  into  a  kuot/'t 

This  outburst  of  exnnpemtion  againut  all  d\"nnmic  conceptionB, 
—for  to  that  length  it  really  goe«, — iwjiuitified  if  the  huinati  mind 
has  nothing  to  do  but  tn  become  an  accomplished  Xaturforechcr. 
It  ia  quite  true  that  "inedghi  ijitu  tlie  nature  of  a  proeeaa"  ia 
gained  only  by  a  closer  reading  of  its  steps  in  their  Btries  and  in 
their  analogies,  and  is  in  no  way  aided  by  passing  behind  the 
movements  they  comprise,  ^\'llat  then  *  Shall  we  be  angiy  at 
our  propensity  to  look  boliind  them,  and  tear  it  fi"om  our  nature 
imder  vows  to  i-eaeh  a  stainless  intellect  i  Wc  shall  but  cmaa- 
culaty  the  mind  we  wish  to  puiify :  for  what  is  the  nerve  of  its 
vigour  but  the  very  Wonder  which  is  fur  ever  seeking  an  un- 
attainable rest;  If  we  iuoeBsantly  press  into  nature,  it  is  in  hope  of 
finding  what  is  beyond  nature :  and  all  that  we  havo  learned  of  the 
finite  world  iudirectly  comes  from  our  affinity  with  tlie  embracing 
Ziituiit«.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  Causal  appetency,  which 
no  disappointment  wears  out,  should  bo  at  onco  our  greatest 
■Strength  and  our  most  fatal  illusiou.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
"  irreKJsttble: "  it  m  admitted  to  carry  the  behef  of  pertouality  :  but 
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thoso  fi?at»iro8,  wlu'cli  induced  IlerBchcl  to  vield  to  it  and  tnist 
it,  uro  reasonB  vnth  l>n  Bois-Ileymond  for  resialiiig  aiul  despi 
mg  it.  I  need  liardly  say  thaU  ^'heu  lie  calls  iis  laugua 
"figurative"  and  its  conception  a  "  pergonificatioii."  lift  omcularty 
atwiUJit'8  the  very  point  at  isHUe.  To  •'  pei-souify"  itt  to  iu%'c8t  witK 
personality  that  which  has  it  not:  and  to  t«Il  auy  one  with 
Uei-acheVe  belief  that  he  does  this  is  only  Ua  contnidict  him.  Si- 
again,  if  you  know  that  there  arc  two  tliiiigs  of  diflVrcnt  t^-pc, 
living  power  and  dead  power,  and  then  transfer  to  tho  second  the 
marks  of  the  firpt,  your  langimgpo  is  "'  fij^rativo :  "  but  if  to  you 
the  t_\*])e8  ai*e  identical,  the  secouil  coinciduig  with  the  first,  yon 
speak  with  literal  exactitiide ;  and  to  charge  you  with  rhetoric  is 
only  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute.  I'robaMy  the  wnt*-r  was 
tho  less  conscious  of  any  dogmatism  here,  fj-om  his  thoughta 
already  ruuiiing  upou  the  stuck  example  vf  belief  in  the  Pagan 
grids  of  '■  rock  and  air  and  sen." — ^fairly  enough  addueible  ns  a 
departed  superstition.  JJut  the  dying  imt  nf  rolytlieisni  is  mifr? 
ooiiceived  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  expulsion  ef  everj'  Conseio 
Preseuee  from  venerated  haiuits,  and  the  suhstitntiou  of  a  tlei 
for  a  hving  world.  It  was  a  fusion,  not  an  extinction,  of  Will ; 
the  Kttlu  cantons  of  nature,  once  luider  independent  guardians, 
melted  into  ever  -wider  provinces,  and  ekns  of  men  clustered  into 
coiiiV'derate<i  nations,  the  detected  hannony  of  the  kosuios  and  tli 
felt  unity  of  humanity  carried  with  thorn  the  enthronement  of 
aingU-  Divini.'  Mind  in  placonf  the  vanished  local  goiLs.  It  is  not  fh 
other  and  other  puwers  Iiavo  been  discovered,  but  that  fi-wcr  aiii 
fewer  have  been  nccdc<l,  till  the  plurality  is  lost  in  One  Suprem- 
And  aa,  with  the  widening  scope  of  tho  natural  order,  the  ma 
wills  lapsed  into  one,  so,  among  moiic>th«;iat.s,  did  the  infta; 
motives  of  that  One,  once  so  freely  attributed,  moro  and  mi»ro 
merge  themselves  in  tlie  recognition  of  an  all-comprehonding 
Bchcme,  whoso  thought8  were  not  act.*!  but  laws,  and  whose  pur- 
pose flawed  into  the  Lulet«  of  individual  life  from  an  ocean  of 
ttuiverxal  relatione.  By  tliis  surrynder  of  providences  in  c^ripuir 
ive  drop  the  quest  of  design  in  cvuiit-s  taken  one  by  one,  and 
learn  to  speak  of  the  power  which  produces  them,  atid  to  divide 
it  iut^i  Uit»,  not  according  to  their  supposed  aims,  but  accortliug 
to  their  visiljlw  kinds:  and  thus  it  is  that  by  suspending  tlie  ide 
aS  »n  end  iu  view  the  fiiU-lHji.Ued  uoti<iu  of  Will  is  attenuated 
that  of  Force.  How  inipcrfeetly,  even  then,  the  life  is  driven  t 
of  it,  may  be  seen  from  l>u  Uois-UL-ymond's  expostulation  with 
And  the  suti[>euded  idea  only  flits  away  to  settle  upou  a  hig! 
point.  Instead  vfhavuig  discovered  that /nMytoef  i>  nol  there,  we 
have  simply  learned  that  purpose  takes  in  more ;  and  the  little 
pulsi'H  uf  sepLi-ate  volition  are  lost  in  the  mighty  movemeuts  oC 
Eternal  Thought. 


If!  i-omarkftl»Io  pnsflapce  whii;!!  T  Imvo  quotod,  and  m  the 
argument  of  wliicli  H  forum  n  pnrt,  I)ti  Buis-Royniond  puts  Matter 
and  Force  on  the  sninc  footing,  and  (iistrhjirges  ihe  fonntT  ns  well 
tut  tho  Iftttf-r  from  tlio  rcnlm  of  rrnlity,  by  recJnrinjE;  if  also  to  an 
empty  rilistmfHon.  He  is  led  to  this  powtion  by  that  juot  logical 
appreciation  which  pves  to  his  writingn,  a*  to  thoso  of  HplmhoItK, 
a  high  philowiphical  miik.  in  afklitioii  t(i  th«r  vnlnc  aw  models  of 

Psfiriitilic  t-xpowtion  niid  vc-Hcnrch.  The  cqiiipoiflc,  truf-  cnongli,  is 
perfect,  in  respect  to  validity,  between  the  ideaa  of  Matter  and  of 
Power :  and  tlio  only  quostion  ift,  whether  both  are  to  bo  dis- 

tniiRRcd  as  inuKionii,  or  both  retained  as  intuitive  data  of  tlionght, 
the  conditions  of  all  construed  (txpcriencc.  To  reject  theru  botii 
ia  practically  impossible,  though  logically  n^'cossar}"  if  you  pnrt 

•  with  cither.  To  i-etnin  them  botb  is  fdniply  to  accept  the  fuiula- 
montat  relation  of  object  and  aubject  under  ita  two  constitutive 
fhnctiond,  instead  of  trt-ating  our  only  modfs  of  knowing  oa 
anarea  of  ig^iorant^c.  The  existence  of  a  Universal  Will  and  tho 
exifltence  of  Matter  stand  upon  cxaetK'  the  same  bafids,  of  cer- 
tainty if  you  Trust,  of  uncertainty  if  you  disti-nst,  the  pnnripia  of 
yoiir  own  reaswu.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  beaitate.  Shall  I  bo 
deterred  by  the  reproach  of  "antl»rc»i>omorp}ii!iraV''  If  I  am  to 
see  a  ruling  Poiver  in  tin.*  world,  i**  it  folly  to  pre-fer  a  man- 
like to  a  bmte-likc  power,  n  Boeing  to  a  blind  f  The  similitude  to 
man  means  no  more  and  g«e8  no  fuiiber  than  the  supremacy  of 
uiteHeclual  inxight  and  mcnvl  ends  over  every  inferior  alternative : 
and  bow  it  can  be  contemptible  and  childish  to  derive  eveiythiug 
fe  from  the  liigbest  known  order  of  power  rather  tliau  tlie  lowest, 
imd  to  eonvuree  with  Nature  an  ombtidied  Thought,  instead  of 

►  taking  it  aK  a  dynamic  engine,  it  is  dillicult  tu  uuderutiind.  la  it 
absurd  to  suppose  mind  tmnttccnding  tho  human  t  or,  if  we  do 
Wbt  to  make  our  own  UeaBnii  the  ajniU'gical  baee  for  intellect  of 
wider  sweep?  How  is  it  posaibi©  to  look  along  any  line  of  light 
traced  by  past  researcli,  and,  estimating  ttie  contents  which  it 
reveals,  unci  leavcH  Btill  unrevealed,  to  remember  that  along  all 

•  radii  to  which  wt-  may  turn  a  wuiilar  infinitude  preseiita  itself  to 
any  faculty  tliat  seeks  it,  and  yet  to  conoeivo  that  thia  mass  of 
tnitb  to  liH  known  has  only  our  weak  iiiti-lligt»iico  to  know  iff 

»And  if  two  naturoa  know  the  same  thing.  Iiow  can  they  bia  other 
than  like  %  Nay,  Du  Bois-Heymond  liimw;lf  takes  up  tlin  mngid- 
Rcent  fancy  of  Lii|)!aee,  nf  a  "mind  cognifinnt  of  all  forcea 
operating  in  nature  at  a  given  muuieiit,  anil  all  mutiud  rektiouB 
among  the  bwngs  composing  it.  Such  a  mind,  if  in  other  leapccta 
:ions  enough  to  mibjci't  these  data  to  analysis,  would  com- 
in  the  satue  ft>rmula  the  movements  of  the  greatest  tnaases 
in  tJie  universe,  and  of  thf  lightest  atom.  Nothing  would  bo 
uncertain  to  him;  and  to  liis  glance  future  and  past  woidd  alike 
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!»  preeeat.  The  human  uuderetandiiig  presoaU,  in  the  perfectly 
to  which  it  has  brought  astruuumy,  a  feeble  image  of  such  a 
mind-"*  Here  w  reproduced  the  veiy  thought  which,  iu  his 
ignomucc  nf  diflerential  equatiuuK.  Plato  expressed  by  saying  that 
Ood  wa8  the  supreme  Geometer;  tiiinply  takiag  to  the  eunuoit^ 
level  the  analogy  which  Ijaplace  leaves  floating  at  some  indefluite 
height  above  Uie  human.  Ik  the  conception,  then,  vitiated  because 
it  ia  "anthropomorphic  f"  Let  Du  Bciia-Ueyroond  answer,  "  Wir 
gleicheu  dtesem  Geiat,  doiin  wir  begreifeu  ihu."t  If  to  have  tho 
idea  of  a  diviner  uatun^  is  to  resemble  htm«  and  if  resemblance 
must  be  reciprocal,  what  can  bo  more  futile  than  the  reproach 
that  men  attribute  to  God  what  ih  hii^hcet  in  humanity? 

It  may  be  doubted,  iudet^d,  whether  the  analogy  might  not  bo 
pressed  furtlier,  without  overBtruining  its  truth.  If  the  t-ollectivi? 
energies  of  the  universe  are  identified  with  Divine  Will,  and 
tlio  syntcm  is  thus  animate  until  an  et^-rnal  cnnsciousncss  as  its 
mouhlitig  life,  the  conception  we  frame  of  its  bistoiy  will  conform 
itself  to  our  experience  of  intellectual  volition.  Its  eourae  is  ever 
from  the  iiidotenninatc  to  the  determinate ;  and  as  the  passage  is 
made  by  rational  preference  among  possibilities,  thought  has  its 
intensity  at  the  outset,  and  action  in  the  sequel.  It  is  in  ongina- 
tinn,  in  rlispofring  of  new  conditions,  in  setting  up  order  bj 
diffLTontiatidh,  tliat  the  mind  exercises  its  highest  function.  Wh 
tlio  prndiict  has  been  obtained,  and  a  definite  method  of  p 
cediire  <atal)b*shi:-d,  the  strain  upon  us  is  relaxed,  habit  reliew 
tho  oonstttnt  demand  for  creation,  and  at  length  the  rules  of 
practised  art  ahnost  execute  theumelves.  .-Vs  the  intensely  volun- 
tary thus  works  itself  off  into  the  automatic,  thought,  liberated 
from  this  reclaimed  and  settled  pitiviuce, biealcs  into  new  regions, 
and  ascends  to  ever  higher  problems:  it«  supreme  hfc  being 
beyond  the  conquered  and  legielatt-d  realm,  while  a  Inwer  eou- 
sciousnew),  if  any  at  all,  suftices  for  tlu-  maintenance  of  its  ordered 
mechanism.  Yet  all  the  while  it  is  one  and  the  same  mind  tliat, 
under  different  modes  of  activity,  thinks  the  fresh  tlioughla 
carries  on  the  old  usages.  Does  anytliing  forbid  us  to  coucei 
similarly  of  the  kosniical  development: — that  it  started  from 
freedom  of  indefinite  possibilities  and  Uie  ubiquity  of  uuive 
consciousness ;  that,  as  intellectual  exclusions  narrowed  the  field. 
and  traced  tho  definite  hues  of  admitted  movement,  the  tcnsian 
of  purpose,  less  needed  on  these,  left  tliera  as  the  habits  of  the 
uoiverse,  and  operated  rather  for  higher  and  ever  liigher  ends  not 
yet  provided  for;  that  the  more  meclianical,  therefore,  a  natural 
law  may  b«s  tho  further  is  it  fi-om  its  source ;  and  that  the  in- 
organic and  unconscious  portion  of  the  world,  instead  of  bcin, 


bat. 
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the  potentiality  of  the  organic  anil  consciouB,  is  rather  its  residual 
precipitate,  formed  as  the  Indwelling  Mind  of  all  couecutrates 
au  int«iiBer  aim  on  the  upper  margin  of  tlic  ordered  whole,  and 
especially  on  the  inner  life  of  naturcB  that  can  rcBcnible  him  f 
I  am  aware  that  thia  Bpecnlation  inverts  the  order  of  tlio  received 
kosmogouies.  But,  in  ndvaneing  it,  I  only  follow  iii  tlie  track 
of  a  veteran  physiologiBt  ond  pliilosophcr,  whose  command  of  all 
the  materials  for  judgment  is  Ijiyniul  question, — the  author  of 
'*  pBychophysik."  Fechner  insists  that  protoplasm  and  zoophyte 
structure,  instead  of  being  the  inehontc  matter  of  organization, 
is  the  caet-off  residuum  of  all  prcvimie  differentiation,  stopping 
short  of  the  sepamtion  of  animal  from  plant  and  of  sex  from  Bex» 
and  no  more  capable  of  further  development  tha]i  is  iiiorganic 
matter,  without  powers  beyond  ite  own,  of  producing  organiza- 
tion.* And,  far  from  admitting  that  the  primordial  periods  liad 
few  orgauiams,  which  time  increatned  in  inimbi  r,  lie  contends  that 
the  earth  was  formerly  more  rich  in  organisnirt  than  now,  and  that 
the  inorganic  realm  has  gi-own  at  the  expense  of  the  organic.f 

The  resolution  of  all  power  ioto  'Will  is  met  by  the  thorough- 
going objection,  that  Mind  is  uot  energy  at  all,  and  can  never  stir 
a  particle  of  matter.  "  Were  it  possible,"  says  Laiige,  "  for  a 
aiuglo  cerebral  atom  to  be  moved  by  'thought'  so  much  us  the 
iniiliontU  of  a  millimetre  uut  of  the  path  due  to  it  by  the  hiws  of 
mechanics,  the  whole  'formula  of  the  miiverse*  (i.*.,  as  imagined 
"by  Laplace)  would  become  inapplicable  and  senseless."}  "  Sup- 
pose,*' he  adds,  "  two  w'orlds,  both  occupied  by  men  and  their 
doings,  with  the  same  couree  of  history,  with  the  same  modes  of 
expn,!SJ>ion  by  gesture,  the  same  sounds  of  voice,  for  liim  whu 
could  hear  them — t.c,  not  simply  have  their  \'ibratit>us  conveyed 
through  the  auiUiory  nerve  to  tlio  brain,  but  be  self-cuusciuim  uf 
them.  The  two  worlds  are  therefore  to  bo  absolutely  alike,  with 
only  this  lUflV-i-eucc :  that  lu  the  one  the  whole  meetuiiiisui  nuis 
down  hke  that  of  au  automaton,  without  anything  being  felt  or 
thought,  whiUt  the  other  is  just  owr  world;  then  would  the  fonuula 
for  these  two  worlils  by  completely  the  same.  To  the  oye  of  exact 
research  they  would  be  iudiHtmguiBhable.''§ 

So  much  tlie  worse,  arts  we  not  tempted  to  say,  for  *'  exact 
research  f  If,  with  all  it«  keenness  and  jJi-ecision  it  mimi^es  half 
the  universe,  and  identifies  diametrical  oppusites,  it  will  be,  perhaps, 
A  calamity  rather  for  it  than  for  us,  that  its  "fornnihi"  aliould 
prove  less  applicable  tlian  had  been  supposed.  Tlie  extension  to 
man,  in  au  exaggerated  form,  of  Ueseartcs*  ductriao  of  animal 
Automatism  marks,  perhaps,  the  lowest  point  wlneli  the  falling 

■  Eiuigo  Mnh  sur  Sctiiipfuii^'ii-Mad  EatwiolcelasiciKCMliIcltto  dci  Orgauiemen,  ]>.  79> 

♦  11.U.  1.  77,  IS. 

^  (J«iiciikLtuilc«  MtiU<riuliBU>iia,iLiJ.15C.  g  Ibid.  it.  p.  luS. 
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barometer  of  philoeophy  lias  renclied.  By  liim  il  wan  propoiuitle 
for  tilt*  expresH  purpose  of  finisliing'  off  tlie  nieulianical  uioiK-m 
action,  even  \vlicii  Btraincd  to  their  nia-xininm,  Hbort  of  tlio  hur 
tifaaractenHtics :  and  of  opi>ning  in  Ihowe  «  ttewind  Jind  slniri>l_ 
cjontractcd  world,  containing  another  litnilsphero  of  phcnoimma, 
'^vith  their  own  lines  of  causality  nnd  relations  of  affinity.  Though 
by  bi«  abstilutc  depuration  of  mattvr  and  mind  ho  cnt  the  problem 
of  tile  world  in  two,  he  nt  least  ombmccd  tho  whole  of  it,  and 
attempted  to  solve  it  by  a  double  formula.  But  bin  modem  iuter- 
preters  do  not  see  wliy  one  half  of  liiw  ilicon'  should  not  be 
stretclied  to  do  the  work  of  the  whole:  tliey  have  only  to  ignore 
his  uumcohaiii(;»l  part  of  tho  world  and  leave  it  out  in  the  cold. 
and  in  place  nf  his  contrast  they  will  get  an  identity.  For  hi» 
mnxtmfi, — Movement  is  the  cause  of  movement,  Thouglit  of 
tlionglit^  but  neither  of  the  other, — they  substitute  the  nilu  that 
Movement  is  the  cause  of  both,  but  Thought  of  neither:  wi  that 
there  is  no  lunger  any  counterpart  to  the  meclianisni  of  nature,  or 
any  work  done  beyond  it ;  and  whatever  puffs  of  thought  and 
serocchrR  of  feeling  there  niny  be,  it  is  only  that  the  engine  is 
blowing  off  ita  steam  :  nothing  comes  of  it,  and  it  m«y  Iw  treated 
as  wnBte.  This  theory  is  fomided  on  the  analysis  of  reflex  action 
in  tlip  nervnuR  nppnralus,  in  which  the  senson-  conductor  having 
delivered  it»  stimnlua  in  tho  ganglirm,  the  mntorr  takes  up  the 
seipiencc  and  contracts  the  muscles  requisite  for  action  inrpspouse. 
If  the  bmin  l>o  kept  from  iiitoifering,  the  circuit  is  completed  in 
nncnnscioiisness;  oi:d  its  fjcries,  though  detcnnuiiiig  the  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  clever  and  congruous  movements,  is  composed  of 
molecular  changes  uuattemled  by  feeling  or  ilcsign.  AVhen  tilt* 
scene  is  transferred  to  the  braiit  or  connected  with  it,  the  story. 
we  are  aseiired,  is  still  the  same,  only  with  the  added  pheuomcnun 
of  consciousness.  In  the  one  case,  the  subject  acts  :  in  the  other, 
ho  acts  and  knows  it.  But  this  new  fact  is  inoperative,  and  leadn 
to  nothing:  were  it  absent,  ho  "would  figure  away  as  a  molecular 
automaton  all  the  same,  and  not  a  st-ene  or  a  word  would  be 
altered  iutlio  five-act  comctly  of  life.  Comparing  in  this  view- 
reflex  and  tho  cerebral  netivities,  we  might  aay  that  tho  foi 
resembles  a  clock  with  c"*  &ftt' — vix.,  niovi-nient  only;  tho  latt( 
a  clock  with  ttvo  bea(f — Wz.,  movement  ybta  consciousness. 

By  the  extent  of  this  increment,  tho  wcond  doeB  more  work 
tlmn  the  firat.  What,  then,  lieoomefi  of  tin-  dilTernnce  ?  Where 
are  wc  to  look  for  it  at  the  next  stago  ?  We  are  exprcfwly  told  it 
has  no  next  stage*  and  things  uill  go  on  exactly  eA  if  it  had  not 
been  there.  Then  a  portion  of  work  has  perished,  and  the  Co| 
serviilion  of  energy  is  contradicted. 

TThft  only  escape  from  this  conclusion  would  be  by  dcnyir 
that  cousoiousnesR  produced  is.  ■*  work  done."    This,  howerer, 
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idnit  that  it  i»  DOt  nn  cfTect  of  molccuJar  forces ;  to  exempt  it 

Afijellier  from  the  range  of  pliTBJcal  law;  and  to  tlirow  it  into 
an  independent  world  of  its  own,  beyond  tlie  junBdiction  of  the 
naUirat  philosopher.  Suoh  a  position  would  Ix*  an  nnconditionni 
relapse  into  tlie  two-armed  fnibract-  of  Ueacartes,  from  which  the 
whole  doctrine  is  a  struggle  to  escape. 

It  18  mid  that  if  thonpjht  can  move  a  singk'  nioletiile.  the  law 
of  cnnsulity  18  at  an  end.  AVhy  is  it  not  equally  at  an  end  if, 
MiiTcrsely.  moleenlar  nwvcment  can  wafce  a  single  thought  ? 
KiUkt  way,  cariKnlity  alike  ateps  out  of  tlie  material  scries,  and 
croswcn  o''er  to  the  other,  now  last,  nnw  fimt.  And  it.  ia  only  on 
the  oasninptinn  that  it  cannot  do  this,  being  a  monopoly  of 
PbyBiMi,  that  the  objection  has  any  aenRe. 

Thig  doctrine,  that  the  most  iuipoi-tant  elementa  of  life, — all 

tlwt  constitute  experience,  and  embody  themselves  in  language, 

"rt,  n-ligioj]. — are  no  much  tm-plu»onf, — that  tin--  Tncntal  phenomena 

nro  collectively  a   raf-Je^sac,  leailing  iiowhitlier,— comes  with  a 

OQf^lar  irony  from  men  who  by  force  of  intellect,  knowledge, 

"id  character  are  in  many  ways  changing  the  conr«>ptioiiR  of 

"M^irtime,  and  whose  most  signal  triumph  it  will  be*  to  cuuviucd 

_1«  that,  if  they  never  folt  or  thought  at  all,  or  Btirmd  emotion  and 

a  in  us.  it  would  make  no  (Ufl'tTt-uce  to  our  history,  and  the 

isbIcsb  pantomime  of  our  lilt-  would  lit  into  the  winie  niche  in 

***CTforld'H '•  foriwnla."'     Snch  paradoxical  triumphs  are  occasion- 

^Uyivon  by  planting  the  old  nightman!  of  necesfiity  clogely  on 

^^f"  breast.     But  not  for  long  :  and  the  first  of  us  that,  feeling 

^Id,  Bpreads  hia  huntht  before  the   fire,  or,   struck  with  grief, 

^  ''(jga  tlicni  over  the  lifeless  features  of  a  friond.  will  here  break 

"^^  spell,  and  restore  the  faith  that  to  be  couecioua,  to  think,  to 

*^'^e,  is  to  have  power. 

^Lt    ^''*  thun,  it  is  aaid,  this  mental  power,  even  if  we  concede  it, 

^r^  found  only  in  connection  with  di'liniti'  material  conditiona ;  in 

^P**«j  absence  of  which,  as  in  the  structure  of  plants,  wc  have  no 

S'^'Onnds  for  admitting  any  conscious  life. 

—   J  *'  What  can  you  j»ay  tlieri  T't  the  ntniliMit  of  nnlun-  if,  liefore  lie  allows  a 

^^'cliical  iirim-ijtle  in  the  uiiivcrfic,   lie  ask>t  to  \\u  shown,  wauewbere 

"^'tliia  it,  embeddtHl  in  ncurinc  ami  fed  widi  wuriii  arterial  blood  under 

<->(«?r   pressure,  a  cnnvolntiou  of  g'aiiyl ionic  glol-ulos  and  nenv-tabea 

~^p<irtiuned  in  siw!  to  the  facultie-s  of  Muh  a  Mind  .'"• 

^Iiat  can  we  say  f"  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  this  demand  for 
IHntie  brain  and  uen'ea  and  arteries  cotues  strangely  from  thoso 
y^ho  reproach  the  Theist  ^nth  "  aiilhrL»poniorpiii3iu."  Tn  order  to 
^*^^ieve  in  God,  they  nmst  be  assured  that  the  plates  in  'Mjuain'a 
^S^iiatomy  "  truly  represent  hira.  If  it  be  a  disgrace  to  religion  to 
H'^alte  the  human  as  measure  of  the  Divine,  what  place  in  the  scald 

^B  *  Da  BoU-RoTDioiid,  I'obvr  dio  OivDii«>u  >lvi  yktarerkaiiDvBi,  p.  ST. 
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ofliuuour  can  wq  asEa^i  to  tliiti  utipulaf ion !  Next>  I  ask 
quuttioiier.  whttliur  ho  Hixspojids  beliof  iu  Uia  frieutU'  moiital 
pQwoi-K  till  hti  lias  mndii  sun*  of  the  ouiitcute  of  Uieir  craoia  t  adJ 
whftliur.  iji  tlK-  cflBu  of  ages  beyonil  rcacb.  tliei-o  aro  do  otb«r 
ailequat)!  vestiges  of  iiitellectiuJ  and  moral  life  iu  which  he 
placet)  a  ready  tnwtf  hiwiediate  knowledge  of  iiiiud  other  than 
iiis  ovra  lie  can  never  liave :  it-H  existeuco  in  other  case*  is 
gathered  from  the  signs  of  iU  lu-tivity.  whether  iu  peraon&l 
iiucaments  or  in  products  stamped  with  tlLought :  and  to  atop  this 
process  of  infereueo  with  the  diKoovery  of  huttuxu  beiug«  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  till  it  in  t^tiown  thitt  the  grounds  for  fxteudiog  it 
are  inadequate.  Further,  I  would  mibmit  tliat,  in  dealing  with 
tlio  pi'ublfm  of  the  Universal  ^liiid,  this  dcuiand  for  orgauic 
ceutralizatibu  is  strangely  iiiap propria te.  It  is  when  meutal 
power  has  to  be  localiKed,  boimdcd,  lent  out  to  individual  naturcB 
and  aBsig'ncd  to  a  siroiie  of  ileliiiite  relation^;,  that  a  focus  must  be 
found  for  it  auil  a  molecular  Rlnictiiro  with  determinate  periphery 
be  built  for  its  lodgtueiit.  And  were  Du  Bois-Keymoiid  hiuiself 
ever  to  alight  on  the  poi-teutous  cen-hnun  wliich  he  imagiiit-is  I 
greatly  doubt  whetlicr  he  would  fulfil  his  promise  aud  turu  theist 
at  the  sight:  that  ho  had  found  tlio  (.'ause  of  causes  would  Ih;  the 
last  iul'oit-iice  it  Would  occur  t^)  liim  to  draw:  rather  would  he 
look  roiuid  for  some  monstmus  cruoUitv,  some  kosniic  nicgatherium, 
bom  to  tloat  aud  pasture  on  tlie  fields  of  space.  Tlie  great 
"energies"  whieh  we  rocogiuTie  as  modofi  of  the  Universal  I'ower 
are  not  central  but  ubiquitous :  gravitation  reports  itself  wherever 
there  is  a  particle  of  matter ;  heat  aud  light  spread  with  the  ether 
whose  luidulatinus  they  are  j  and  electricity,  at  one  moment 
gathered  into  poles,  at  another  sweeps  in  the  aurora  over  half  tlio 
heaveuB.  But  if  still  my  qucstioucr  cauuot  dispense  with  some 
T.Tsible  stractui-e  as  the  organ  of  tJie  Ever-Unng  Miud,  I  ■will  aak 
hin],  iu  his  conception  of  tlic  brain  to  take  into  account 
words  of  Cauchy's : — 

"  Ampere  Iuls  kIiowii  .  .  .  Uiat  the  mtdecotes  of  (iifferenl  lioHies  may 
be  re;<:Bi-(led  as  cotiijxised  eai-li  of  several  atoms,  the  diiDcnsiou.s  of  whidi 
nre  iti£iiiilt.-ty  .'•msill  rt.-)»tivtly  t<i  llie'tr  separattii);^  ilistAiicet.  If  then  we 
txiiild  sec  tlie  coiL^tJIiient  inoIeeiJc*  of  tlie  different  hodies  iMYrtipht  niMler 
our  notice,  they  would  |>resent  to  onr  view  sorts  of  cnnstellatiimB  ;  and  in 
pOBAlii;;  from  tlie  infinitely  ^eat  to  thr>  tnliiiitely  sninll  we  cthnuld  find,  in 
the  iJiiniate  pailicles  fif  matter,  as  iii  the  inunoiisity  of  the  bPa^TOH, 
oentnU  puiuts  i»f  nctioii  distributed  in  [jresenoe  of  etieh  other."* 

If  then  the  iuWctible  molecular  structure  and  movonicnl  do  bat 
repeat  ui  little  thow!  of  tlie  heavens,  what  liindem  ub  from  invert- 
ing the  analogy,  and  sa>-inp' that  Ihe  ordered  heavens  repeat  the 
rhyllim  of  Uie  cerebral  particles  ?  You  need  an  embtMlied  mind  T 
Lift  up  your  eyes,  aud  look  tipon  the  arch  of  night  as  the  brow  of 

*  Ch«d  irosa  Mol(iM*a  Ctwoot,  torn,  it  p.  874,  I7  Vtehaer:  AlMuailsbiw,  zxtL  p.  Stt 
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tho  Eternal,  its  constellatious  as  the  molecules  of  the  oniirerBal 
consciouaaess,  its  space  as  their  poafiibility  of  change,  and  tho 
ethereal  waves aa  the aSerents and  effeients  of  Omuisciont  Thonght. 
Even  m  thu  human  nerves,  the  soUd  lines  are  bnt  conductors,  and 
the  granules  but  media  of  movement;  and  science  is  ever  on  the 
search  for  some  subtler  essence  tliat  is  thus  itheathcd  and  trans- 
mitted. In  the  koKmoB,  then,  think  of  thiit  essence  as  unsheathed 
and  oiuiiiprcseiit,  with  light  for  iti<  nK'^si-iiger  and  spaco  for  its 
Bcopf  of  perception,  and  your  material  requisition  is  not  wholly  a 
drcoin. 

Quite  iti  tiie  sense  of  Du  Boi8-lto^^nond"8  objection  was  the 
nying  of  Laplnce,  that  in  scanning  Die  whole  heaven  nHth  the 
telescope  ho  found  no  God;  which  again  has  its  pavnllol  in 
Lawrence's  remark  that  the  scnlpel,  in  opening  tlie  brain,  came 
npnn  no  soul.*  Uoth  nro  nrifineKtionnbly  true,  and  it  is  precisely 
tlift  truth  of  the  second  which  vitiates  the  intended  inference  from 
the  first.  Had  the  scalpel  alighted  on  some  percuptibh?  fvx'h  we 
might  have  required  of  the  tuh'scope  to  do  the  same ;  and,  on  its 
btingingin  adtrnih  report,  have  concluded  there  was  only  mechanism 
there.  But,  in  spite  of  thol^nife's  failure,  wo  positively  know  that 
conscious  thought  and  will  were  present,  yet  nn  more  visible, 
yesterday:  and  so,  that  the  telescope  inisflos  all  but  the  bodies  of 
the  universe  and  their  light  avails  nothing  to  prove  the  absence 
of  a  LiWiig  Mind  through  all.  If  you  take  the  wrong  instru- 
ments, ench  qufosita  mny  well  evade  you.  The  test-tubo  will  not 
detect  an  iiwiucerity,  or  the  microscopn  analyse  a  grief.  The 
organism  of  nature,  like  that  of  the  brain,  lies  open  in  its  external 
features,  to  t}if  scrutiny  of  science:  but,  on  the  inner  side,  the  hfe 
of  both  is  reserved  for  other  modes  of  apprehension,  of  which  the 
base  is  self-consciousness  aud  the  crown  is  religion. 

The  contempt  or  sonow  with  wliich  the  claim  of  deitt/m  i» 
■track  out  from  the  interpretation  of  the  world  results  in  like 
manner  from  a  false  start  in  couetniing  the  dynamic  idea.  We 
are  supposed  to  have  made  acquaintance,  in  the  laboratory,  the 
botanic  garden,  tlte  nquariinn.  and  among  the  ^ars,  with  a  set  of 
blind  forces  to  which  a  happy  hit  and  a  stupid  bhinder  are 
indifferent  and  poReiblc,  aUke  ;  and  then,  by  way  of  supplement 
tn  thctie.  to  introduce  into  the  thtos  prtepared  scene  the  action  of 
intellectual  purpose.  The  former  is  treated  as  the  sphere  of 
determinate  causnlity;  the  latter  of  tcleological  government.  It 
is  plain  that,  under  these  coiuUlions,  nothing  is  left  to  the  second 
agency  except  the  residue  uuoxpULiued  by  tlie  first ;  nor  does 
anything  suit  its  character  c.\uupt  the  fitnesses  which  (tnfer  alia) 

*  Botlt  thMo  dietn  I  qnota  fraia  momary,  without  at  tlia  nuunmit  baing  nbt*  to  rurtfj 
tb*  eltatioiitt.  An  it']uiviilniil  pjisMij^u  tu  tbe  latter  occura  b  thu  "LeclureaonPliyalotogf, 
Zoakpjj,  kod  Uic  Nalard  Uiator;  ul  Uan,"  p.  6,  1S19. 
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aro  uot  inipossiMe  to  the  otlier  also.  Uulota  thnreforo  it 
aud  iDtemipts  tKe  scries  ot^t-nvisc  inovitftblc,  it  ia  Hal: 
dcpoBfd  and  "  modiatized"  I»y  advancing  knowledge  ;  its  troop  of 
aiioiualiei!  filiiip  off  by  degrecfl  inUi  thp  drilled  army  of  iieccsMty;| 
and  the  adnptationB  it  bad  nlaimf^d  bdng  traced  to  the  forces  | 
wliich  cannot  tliiiik.  AVith  these  logical  pi-cconccptlons,  it  in  no; 
Wonder  tlmt  the  nuttiralint  directs  a  pi'ofcsmonal  enmity  agaiiuttj 
the  doctrine  of  design,  and  meets  it  as  tJie  oppoiiont  he  is  for  even 
bnating  back:  and  as  he  is  certaiuly  not  only  in  hiH  right,  but  at: 
his  duty,  ill  pm*huig  to  the  utmost  bin  res^'arcbtij  ijitu  the  pbyaicol, 
history  of  the  forme  and  phenomena  he  atudiec,  it  is  a  venial' 
impatience  willi  wbieh  he  reeentb  attempts  to  stop  liiin  by  "super-, 
natural  phantoms''  across  bin  path.  If  he  can  display  thoi 
mechanism  by  which  the  heliotrope  turns  to  the  sun,  or  the 
chcmistiy  by  ivhich  in  a  few  houre  iiic  Inrbot  assumes  the  colour 
of  the  ground  urur  which  it  swims,  or  tell  the  whole  story  which,! 
begimiing  witli  a  jelly-pciiil  tingling  in  the  suushiuo,  ends  witlij 
the  completed  human  eye,  let  his  work  have  all  s^inputhy  and! 
honour.  But  if  be  imagiucn  that  he  is  displacing  Thought  fronV 
nature  by  discovering  cauKaUty.  he  is  the  subject  of  tlie  very  samo- 
illusioii  wliich  would  cry  him  down  and  arrest  his  course.  The 
cases  do  but  present  the  two  sides  of  mie  supei*stition. 

The  dispute  between  acting  Force  and  intending  Mind  is  or 
unmeaning  as  the  quarrel  of  ii  man  with  his  own  image.  The 
two  aroidentieaL — expressions,  now  in  all  dimensions,  now  in  some, 
of  the  same  nature.  Causal  power  other  than  Will  being  an  un- 
known quantity,  nay,  absolutely  out  of  the  sphere  of  tbmiglit, 
teleology  and  caiisality  are  incorporated  in  one ;  and  mechanical 
neccsmty,  instead  of  being  the  negation  of  purpose,  is  its  persi^ 
tence.^the  declining,  no  doubt,  of  this  or  that  possible  diversion  to 
minor  ends,  but  in  subservience  to  the  stability  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive order.  The  inexorability  of  nature  is  but  the  fnithful-f 
iicss  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  those  imswcTving  liabits  in  thol 
universe,  without  wlu'cli  it  could  train  no  mind  and  f»chool  no" 
character:  and  that  it  ix  hard  and  tiubeudiug  to  us  does  not  pro-: 
vent  its  being  fluid  to  Iliiu.  To  affirm  purpnuc  therefore  iu  tho 
adjustments  of  the  world  is  not  to  set  up  a  rival  principle  outeido 
their  producing  force,  but  to  plant,  or  rather  to  leave,  an  iate- 
grating  thought  "witlun  it.  And,  conversely,  to  tmce  thoeo 
adjustments  to  their  •■phyeicjil  causes,"  is  not  to -withdrnw  them 
from  their  ideal  origin,  but  only  to  detect  the  method  of  conryiug 
the  inner  meaning  to  its  realisiatiou.  Who  will  venture  to  say, 
what  nevertheless  is  constantly  iiuagiiiod,  that  to  lind  how  a 
change  comes  about  is  to  prove  that  it  was  uevcr  contemplated  ? 
If  it  Kcre  contemplated  it  woidd  liave  to  be  executed  eomihow ;  if, 
the  moment  you  read  the  uiacluuery  provided  for  this  pui-poi 
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purpose  itodf-is-qnenched  fi-oin  your  view,  is  this  the  discovL-ry  oi- 
the  loss  of  a  reality  .' 

This  trentnicnt  of  tlcttmiinato  cansfttion  as  incompatible  with 
couAcious  aims  is  the  luon^  cun'uua,  a»  proceeding  fruiii  a  school 
wliich,  ae  necessarian,  ii*  couatantly  laTjuuiiug  to  show  the  c<>-©x- 
istencc  of  tlio  two  in  huinnu  imtnru.  If  man  is  only  a  twimplo  of 
the  universal  detemiiniuui,  vet  lormu  puri»oBC8,  contrives  for  their 
accoraplialunent,  and  executes  thein,  defiiiito  causality  and  pro- 
spective thoiight  can  work  together,  and  the  field  whicli  i«  occu- 
pied by  the  one  is  not  preoccupied  against  th«  other. 

The  frequent  plea,  "  See,  tliere  in  no  niiud  here,  for  all  i«  ncce»- 
saiy  cautiatiou,"  tacitly  couced^-s  that,  ui  order  to  have  mind,  thora 
must  be  exemptiou  from  ueL-estiity  ;  and  can  be  consistently  urged 
ouly  by  one  who  attributes  tliis  exemption  to  tlio  human  will.  Is 
the  argument  concluuive  from  liis  point  of  view  f  It  wunid  be 
so,  wert;  it  possible  to  prove  his  premiss,  viz,,  the  univt-rwilily  in 
the  kosiuos  of  necessary  causation.  But  this  is  plainly  out  of  the 
vjuestion,  because  his  amplest  science  canies  the  induction,  such 
as  it  is,  ouly  8kin-de<.*p  into  the  universe;  beeaunu  he  would  have 
to  sliow  tluLt  the  present  fixity  was  not  dctennincd  by  a  past 
exorcise  of  will ;  because  Mind,  in  proi»ortiou  as  it  is  ordorly  and 
exact  in  its  inethoils,  may  aitsumo  tlio  semblance  of  necessity,  and 
be  the  less  suspoctcd  tliat  its  freedom  works  by  mle.  Uo  knows 
iiow  he  himself,  tliough  coiiBcioua  of  self-ilispOHil  as  vnA\  aa  of 
octiun  to  mituro,  presents  to  tlie  detenniniiat  the  »s|>ect  of  a 
iue ;  and  bow  can  he  bo  secure  against  a  eimiUir  iUusIou  in 
16  inter|)retatii:m  ui  the  world  ?  AVIiat  is  to  pn-vent  tlie  same 
ootuliinalion  of  fn.'e  and  neceBsary  causality  which  ho  finds  in 
hinifH'-lf  from  existing  also  beyond  I  Kay,  if  there  wcro  only 
mind-excluding  furcu  in  nnturc,  how  could  tluro  arise  a  force- 
resisting  mind  in  him  /  He  could  u^t  carry  in  liimself  new  causal 
beginnings^  if  in  tlie  kosmos  whence  be  comes  tho  lines  of  possi- 
liility  were  dufiujtt'ly  closed. 

I  rovei-tT  then,  after  weighing  these  objections,  to  my  "unwidor- 
etclihclier  Hang  znr  Pcpsonificatiou,"  and  persist  in  regarding  that 
which  the  natural  philosoplier  c.oX\<i.  forcr,  nnd  Profoswor  Tyndall 
raises  to  an  immanent  iif>;  at*  (^ausiil  Will,  nianirestiiig  ttHotf.  not  in 
interference  with  an  established  order,  but  in  producing  it.  As  it 
builds  and  weaves  and  «piickens  all  matter,  and  ctmhl  not  otlver- 
U'ise  work  before  us  at  all,  the  structures  and  growtlis  of  the 
jnaterial  world  are  its  st^at,  and  their  phenomena  its  witnesses :  so 
tliat  the  very  story, — of  wiJine  ci-ystals,  and  ieo-stars,  and  fem- 
fronds,  and  human  Vuith, — winch  Professor  Tyndull  tells  in  order 
to  exclude  it,  is  to  me  a  cojitinuous  report  of  its  agf-ncy  and  laws. 
He  asks,  what  else  Is  there  here  than  matter?  I  aiiswr-r,  the 
mo\:eJm«u  of  matter,  with  tJieir  disposing  and  "  formative  pojm-,"  the 
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attmctjng  and  repelling  onergioa,  which,  dealing  nifh  moleculcB  aud 
ccUb,  are  jiot  mcilccnl'Os  and  ccIIb.  "Mqim  a^tat  niolem."  Whoerer 
finds  this  iuorodiMo  wll  booh  have  to  make  friends  witli  some 
abBtrftction  which  is  but  a  ghastly  mimicry  of  it :  for  Miru  concep- 
tion over  and  above  that  of  "pure  matter,"  ia  indispcnaable  to 
the  Qccurato  representation  of  the  simplest  facts.  If  in  the 
typical  "oak-tree"  the  vitality  suddenly  ceasefl,  the  "matter"  of 
it  would  at  the  next  moment  still  bo  there,  as  certainly  an  that  of 
a  clock  which  had  nui  down :  it  wotild  weigh  the  same  as  before, 
and  BO  stand  the  admitted  teat  of  the  indoHtrui-'tibility  of  matter. 
Yet  nomethiwj  is  gone  which  was  previously  there,  and  that  som&< 
thing  has  to  be  described  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  "matter." 
The  droll  "hypothesis"  which  my  critic  amuses  himself  with  con- 
jectnmlly  attrihnting  to  me,  "  of  a  vegetative  sonl,"  wedded  to  the 
tree  at  a  definite  dnte,  and  quitting  it  when  its  tonn  was  up. 
certainly  does  not  h(-'lp  lis :  and  is  set  up  on  my  behalf,  T  prcstime, 
simply  from  the  facility  of  knocking  it  down.  But  are  ire  any 
better  served  by  tlio  "alternative"  conception  of  a  "formative 
power,"  long  latent  and  **  potential."  i.e.  not  forming  anytliing,  bnt 
only  •TPin^r  to  do  to  f  I  see  that  the  conception  couiradiota 
BUchntjr's  dictum,  "A  power  not  expressing' itself  has  no  exist- 
ence;" yet  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how,  during  its  latency,  its 
jtrewjnce  is  ascoi-tained.  and  to  exercise  with  regard  to  it  "  that 
Voratellungs-fiihigkoit  with  which,  in  my  efforts  to  think  clearly,  I 
can  never  clispentse.''  Whilst  it  lies  in  wait  behind  the  sceaec— 
before  the  time  for  the  deposit  of  the  erj'stal  or  the  germiiuition 
of  the  acorn, — \c}icre  is  iti  behind  what  molecules  does  it  hide  f 
through  what  space  is  it  invisibly  present  ?  What  shape  has  it, 
enabling  it  to  lay  its  building  particlcH  and  to  agglutinate  ceUsT 
How  does  it  know  the  right  moment  of  temperature  for  stepping 
on  to  the  stage,  and  deolaiing  itself  without  further  reserve?  In 
short,  ail  the  ^ueKtionK  addressed  lo  mo  i-espeetiiig  the  **fop- 
nmtivo  soul"  invented  for  me,  I  refer  back  to  be  an&wcred  on 
behalf  ">f  my  critic's  "potential  power."  "Potentiality"  is  an 
intelligible  fact  in  a  being  consciously  able  to  act  or  to  refrain. 
Bnt  when  tlio  idea  is  carried  mto  a  system  of  neceseitatod 
phenomena,  it  means  nothing  in  them,  but  something  in  im,  as 
their  observers — viz.,  that  wo  conditionally  anticipate  a  future 
change,  foreseeing  a  distant  term  of  a  neries  which  would  be 
certain,  pmvided  the  nearer  ones  were  not  obscure.  To  plant  this 
subjective  Buspcnse  oat  into  tho  field  of  natnru  to  do  objectiva 
work  there,  now  alighting  visibly  upon  tho  earth,  and  Uien  liidden 
again  in  **an  ambrosial  cloud,"  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  illonan 
which  modem  logic  might  have  been  oxpected  to  cast  out. 

In   truth,   the   nearer  1  approach  the  Power  which   Profeasor 
Tyndall  puraucs  through  naturo  witli  so  subtle  aud  biilljaufc  • 
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chase,  and  the  more  I  try,  hy  combiniiig'  tlie  predicates  which  ho 
Igives  and  wthholds,  to  tliuik  it  out  luto  tiie  clear,  the  less  diHtiuct 
^oea  this  "  ideal  Bomewhat  "  becouio,  uot  sliiijily  to  thu  iiiuigina- 
tioDt  but  to  intellectual  appri^hctietou.  A  power  which  ia  uot 
3Iiud,  yet  may  be  " potential"  aud  exist  whoa  aud  where  it 
makes  uo  eigii ;  which  is  "  iuimaueat "  iu  matter,  y^t  is  matter ; 
which  "  ia  mauifested  in  the  miiverse,"  yet  is  uot  "  a  Cause,"  there- 
fore hAa  no  efiectfi ;  presents  to  me,  I  miist  confetui,  tint  an  over- 
oniiig  myetcry,  but  an  aiiscmblago  of  contratlictioiis.     I  Itave 

IWaya  auppoEL-d  tliat  "  Tower"  was  a  illative  word,  aud  that  the 
correlative  was  found  in  the  "  work  done :  "  take  away  the  latter  by 
denying  the  causation,  and  the  tonii  di-ops  into  five  letters  which 
luiglit  as  well  be  an'angcd  in  any  other  order. 

Yet  elsewhere  this  negative  language  is  balanced  by  such  large 
affirmative  BUggfBtious  that  I  almost  ccaao  to  feel  the  interval 
between  my  critio's  thought  aud  my  own.  Of  the  inorganic,  the 
Vegetable,  and  the  animal  realms,  he  says — 

"  Prom  this  point  of  vifiw  all  thre*  worlds  woulj  constitute  n  unity,  in 
•vhtch  I  picture  life  &a  imniauoBt  everywhere.  Nor  otn  I  anxioiu  to  shut 
biit  the  idoA  that  the  life  here  spoken  of  may  bo  Ltit  a  stil>oHiaate  part 
ftud  fuucttoo  of  a  higher  life,  a^  tlie  living,  moving  lilooil  \b,  Aulionliuaie 
K>  the  liviug  man.  T  reDint  no  such  ideti^  as  long  .1.1  it  ia  not  ttng-maticotly 
mpnfled.  Left  for  the  human  mind  fretily  ti>  operate  up<m,  the  idea  Iian 
^htnal  vitality ;  but  Rtiffemnl  into  a  dogma,  the  tuner  foree  disftpiwars, 
,nd  the  r>nt\var(l  yoke  of  n  iitiurping  hierarchy  takes  its  place-'"* 

Didding  nod-apced  to  this  sudden  flank-attack  upon  UHtirping 
JucrarohicB  and  dogmaa,  I  pursue  only  the  main  lino  of  march  in 
the  frco  "idea."  ANTiithcr  docs  it  lead  me?  It  flhowa  me  the 
tlirec  provinces  which  make  up  our  kosmoa  blended  into  one 
organism  by  an  all-pcn-afling  life,  which  conducts  all  their 
proceMea,  from  tho  flow  of  the  river  to  tho  dynamics  of  the 
human  brain.  This  alone  brings  me  to  a  pause  of  solemn  wonder, 
single  power  through  the  whole,  and  that  a  living  one!  But 
there  is  more  behind.  Tliis  power,  co-€xteusive  though  it  is  with 
nature,  is  not  all :  boyuiid  her  level  we  are  to  think  of  a  "higher 
"life,"  to  which  her  lawn  and  history  do  but  give  functional 
expreasiou.  May  we  then  really  think  out  tliis  "idea"  of  a  life 
"higher"  thau  what  is  supreme  in  the  world, — higher,  therefore, 
than  the  human'?  But  scale  of  height  above  that  poiut  we  do 
jiot  pussess,  except  Iu  grathitiou  of  lutellectual  aud  moi-al  sub- 
limity ;  and  either  that  Ideal  Life  must  cease  to  live,  or  must  como 
before  our  thought  as  trausceudeut  Mind  aud  Will,  on  a  scalo  I 
comprehending  as  well  a«  pennealiug  the  uuiverso.  With  auy 
guide  who  brijigs  nie  liithor  I  sit  down  with  joy  aud  rest.  It  is 
the  mountain-top,  which  shows  uU  things  iu  larger  relations  and 
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through  a  more  lustrons  air;  and  every  feature, — ^tUe  great  bnild 
of  tho  world  clf>9e  at  hand ;  the  thinning  of  the  everlaeting  snows, 
as  they  etoop  and  melt  towai-ds  human  life  ;  the  opening  of  sweet 
valleys  below  the  eaiKer  and -wildeT  pines:  and  the  final  plains, 
teeming  in  their  silence  with  industry  and  thojight, — is  better 
understood  than  from  level  points  of  view,  where  the  scope  is 
narrowed  or  the  calm  is  lost.  But  my  giiido  seems  less  content 
than  I  to  ro9t  here,  and  deserts  me,  not,  eo  far  as  1  can  trace  him, 
to  reach  a  bngliter  point,  but  rather  to  descend  int«  the  mist&i 
To  the  "  higher  life,"  transcending  our  highest,  he  dares  not  giv«' 
the  predicate  "Mind,"  or  apply  the  pronoun  of  Personality.*  On 
Q  iMo(  scale,  then,  is  it  "  Iiigher?"  If  not  on  the  intellectual  and 
'  moral,  then  there  is  that  in  man  which  rises  above  it ;  for  the 
power  of  attaining  trath  and  goodness  is  ideally  supreme.  If 
ProfcBSur  TjTidall  can  reveal  to  us  sometliing  which  is  liigher  tbaa 
Miud  and  Free  CausaJity,  by  all  means  let  us  accept  it  atliis  hands 
and  assigji  it  to  God.  But  in  order  to  profess  this,  and  therefore] 
to  deprecate  as  an  "  authropoiuorphism,"  the  ascription  of  mind] 
to  Him,  one  would  liave,  I  think,  to  be  one's  self  something  inc^rt 
Uuxn  vuni.  Only  such  a  one  could  cast  a  look  above  the  level  of 
Reason,  to  seo  whether  it  was  overtopped :  and  so,  this  fashionable 
reproach  against  religion  is  virtually  an  arrogating  of  a  su))er- 
hnman  position.  As  we  cannot  overfly  our  own  zono,  no  boat  of 
our  wings  availing  to  Hfl  us  out  of  the  atmosphere  they  pTCSBi« 
surely,  if  tliat  "  higher  life  "  spoaks  to  us  in  idea  at  all,  it  can  only 
bo  as  Perfect  Reason  and  llightcous  Will.  Those  who  find 
typo  of  conception  lu^t  good  enough  for  them, — do  they  auect 
in  Btniggliiig  upwards  t{»  a  better?  Katlier,  I  shmild  fear,  does  a' 
pertristent  gm^^tnti^^n  gain  upon  them,  till  they  droop  and  sink 
into  the  alti-nmlive  iiiith  of  blind  force  which  leaves  their  owu 
iTink  supreme. 

Professor  Tyndall  seta  the  belief  in  "  unbroken  oansal  connec- 
tion" and  the  "  thoolngic  conception  "  over  against  each  other  na 
"  rivals;"  and  saj-s  that  an  hoar's  reasnnijtg  ^vill  give  the  Krst  tho 
victory.t  Tho  ^^ctor}•  is  impossible,  because  the  rivalry*  is  unreal. 
Why  should  not  a  Mind  of  illimitable  resource3,^-such  as  "tho 
theologic  conception"  enthrones  in  tho  univeree, — conduct  and 
maintain  "nnbroken  causal  comiectiou?"  Is  not  such  connec- 
tion congenial  witl»  the  relations  of  thought  and  the  harmony^ 
of  intellectual  life  ?  Do  not  you,  the  student  of  nature^  youraelf^ 
admire  it  ?  Is  it  not  the  theme  of  your  constant  praise  t  Do  you  1 
not  speak  with  contcmptuona  aversion  of  alleged  deviations  fi-ora 
the  steadfast  tmcka  of  order  I  and  would  you  not  yourself  main- 
tain those  tracks,  if  you  were  ot  the  head  oi  tilings  1  To  this 
attitxide  yon  are  impelled  by  a  just  jealousy  for  tlie  coherent 
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beauty  aud  worth  of  acionce  as  n  whole.  ]f,  then,  tlicso  an- 
Bwennug  linL*s  so  (lifj^iiify  the  iuvcHtigatiiig  iiiftllect  which 
rogreBBively  traces  them  up,  how  can  it  ho  out  of  chnmctor  with 
the  Mind  of  minds  to  tiiiuk  tliem  profp-essivoly  fortli  t 

In  the  discuHsion  which  here  reaches  its  cIobg  my  nhjcct  has 
been  siiuply  defensive,' — 'to  repel  the  pretension  of  Rpeciilative 
materialism  to  supersede  "  the  theolo^col  conception."  by  tracing 
that  pretension  to  nii  iniperfeet  appreciation  of  the  lUthnatc  logic 
of  science.  But  the  idea  of  Divine  Cautiality  wluch  is  thus  Bavcd^ 
though  an  essential  condition^  is  not  the  chief  strength  of  religion ; 
giving  perhaps  its  measure  in  breadth,  but  not  in  depth.  Were  tlie 
]>hyiycal  aspects  of  the  world  aUme  open  to  us,  we  ahimid  doubt- 
less gain,  by  reading  a  di\*itiene8H  between  tlio  lines,  for  beauty  a 
new  meaning,  for  poetry  a  fuller  music,  for  art  a  greater  eleva- 
tion ;  but  hardly  a  better  balance  of  the  aflections  or  more  fidelity 
of  will.  It  is  not  till  we  cross  the  chasm  wliich  stops  the  scientific 
continuity,  not  till  we  make  a  new  beginning  (in  the  further  side, 
that  tile  "idea  of  a  higher  life,"  emerging  now  in  a  far  ditt'ercnt 
Reld,  can  claim  its  "  ethical  value.'*  The  tflf-coascioua  hemisphere 
of  inner  experience. — winch  natural  pliilosojiliy  leaves  in  the  dark, 
— (Ail  it  is  wliich  turns  t«  its  Divine  Source;  and  finds,  not  in  any 
vacant  "  mj*8tei7,"  but  in  the  lining  sympatiiy  of  a  suprcrae  Perfeo- 
tion,  "tliP  lifting  power  of  an  ideal  element  in  human  life."  Only 
byconverfic  -witli  our  own  niindfl  can  we — to  ubo  the  woi-ds  of  Smith 
of  Canibriilge — "  steal  from  them  their  secreta/'  and  "  climb  up  to 
the  contemplation  i>{  the  Deity.'*  *     It  is  but  too  natural  »Jiat  this 

■  inner  side  of  knowledge,  tliis  mellor  parif  nosiri,  shrnild  be  un- 
heeded by  those  who  look  on  it  as  the  mere  accessor}*  fringe  of  an 
automatic  life,  gracefully  hanging  from  the  texture,  but  without  a 

ttliread  of  cojniectii m  beyond ;  and  that  with  tliem  the  word  "  8ul>- 
jective  "  slxoidd  be  tantamouut  to  "  groundless."     They  coufese 
the  "  mysteiy  "  of  this  intfrior  experience  only  to  fly  froni  it  and 
■    rofuKO  ita  light.    Yut  here  it  is  that  at  last  light  and  vision  lapse 
B  into  one,  and  supply  tlio  JiKutttSvrraToi'  ti^  Sfrywimt  for  the  ap- 
H  prehenfiiori  of  the  first  trntJm  of  physical  and  the  last  of  hyper- 
■  physical   knowledge.      Till  wo  accept   the    "faitlu"  which  our 
H  facnltiofl  postulate,  we  can  never  Jenoie  oven  tho  sensible  world ; 
and  when  we  accept  them,  we  shall  know  iimch  more.     Short  of 

I  this  firm  trust  in  the  bait<;-s  whereon  our  nature  i^  appointed  to 
^Uind, — a  trust  which,  if  destroyed  by  a  half-plulosophy,  must  bo 
restored  by  u  whole  one, — the  grandest  "  ideas  "  ftmig  out  to  play 
with  ajid  turn  about  in  the  kaleidyscope  of  possibilities,  or  work 
up  as  material  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  can  no  more  •'  lift  *'  a  human 
%vill  than  the  gossamer  pluck  up  the  oak  on  which  it  swings. 

'  IKscoorM  iii,,  p.  66,  op,  Tollocb'e  Rational  Thoolo^,  tdI.  ii  p.  I$8( 
t  Pkto  il*  Rop.  5Vi,  A. 
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UuleBS  your  "  ideal "  reveals  the  real,  it  has  no  power,  and  its 
**  etliio  value  "  is  that  of  h.  disHolviug  image  or  a  parsing  ragh. 
Yuu  must  "  t'flieif,"  ere  you  can  "  remove  inouutaius :"  if  you  ouly , 
fancy,  they  ait  ae  a  uightmaro  un  your  breast.  Aud  if  man  docs 
nothing  well,  till  he  ceases  to  have  liis  vi^on,  and  his  visiou  rather 
has  him  and  w'ields  !iim  for  action  or  ropose ;  and  if  then  he 
aatonislics  you  with  his  triumphs  over  "  nature  "  and  her  apparent 
real,  is  he  the  onltf  hoing  who  thus  rides  out  upon  a  thought,  and 
makes  the  licniontji  cmhfKly  it?  Have  not  tlicso  elements  alri-ady 
Icflnied  their  nbediciice,  and  grown  familiar  with  the  intellectual 
mandate  to  which  tliey  ^ncld  ?  A  man  truly  possessed,  ethically 
moulded  by  the  preBBiirca  of  reverence  and  love,  you  can  never 
persuade  tliat  the  beauty,  tlic  tiiitli,  the  goodness  which  kindles 
him  is  but  his  private  altar-lamp :  it  is  an  eternal,  Illimitable  light, 
pervading  and  couaecrating  tlip  tmivcrBe.  UulesB  it  bo  so.  it 
fires  ham  no  more :  and,  inHtcad  of  utterly  surrendeiiug  bis  will  to 
it  in  trust  and  saciificc,  he  begins  to  admire  it  ns  a  little  mimic 
■star  of  his  own, — a  phopphoreBcenee  of  matter  set  up  by  the 
chemistry  i»f  nature,  not  to  see  tilings  by,  but  to  ghsten  on  the 
■darkness  of  himself.  It  is  vain  to  expatiate  ou  the  need  of  rohgioii 
f(ir  our  nature,  and  on  the  elevation  of  charaoter  which  it  can 
produce,  and  in  the  same  breath  bid  it  begone  from  the  homo  of 
truth  aud  seek  shelter  in  the  tent  of  romance.  If  its  power  is 
noble,  its  essence  ia  true.  And  wliat  that  eiisence  comprises  has 
"been  worked  fairly  out  in  this  long  experiment  of  Christianity  on 
liuman  nature;  which  has  shown  that,  in  its  purest  and  strong 
phase,  religion  is  a  variety  and  Inst  Biiblimity  of  pergonal  affctioti 
•and  living  communion  with  nn  Infinitelj-  Wise  and  Good  and  Holy, 
The  expectation  that  anything  will  remain  if  this  be  dropped,  and 
that  by  flinging  the  same  aacrod  vestments  of  speech  round  the 
form  of  some  empty  abstraction  you  can  save  the  continuity  of , 
jiiety,  is  an  illusion  which  could  never  occur  except  to  the  ontsic 
obscn*er.  Look  at  the  sacred  poetry  and  recorded  devotion  oF^' 
Christendom  :  how  luany  lines  of  it  would  have  any  meaning  left, 
if  the  conditions  of  conscions  relationship  and  immediate  con- 
•vcrse  betwpen  the  hmnaii  aud  the  Divine  Mind  were  withdrawn? 
And  wherever  the  sense  of  these  conditions  has  been  enfeebled, 
"through  superficial  "  rationalism "  or  ethical  self-confidence, 
*•  religions  sterility"  has  followed.  To  its  inner  essence,  thaS' 
"tested  by  positive  and  negative  experience.  Religion  will  remain 
■constant,  taking  little  notice  of  either  Hci&ntific  forbearance  or  ^ 
critical  management ;  aud,  though  Ifft,  perhaps,  by  temijorary 
desertions  to  nourish  its  life  in  comparative  silence  and  retirement, 
certain  to  be  heard,  when  it  emerges,  still  speaki>ig  iu  the  same 
simple  tones,  aud  breathing  the  old  affections  of  personal  love, 
and  trust,  and  aspiration.  jj^^^^  MABTIXE.VU. 


IKKIGATION  WOKKS  AND  THE   PER3IANENT 
SETTLKMEXT  IX  IKDI^^.. 


MR.  GRANT  DUFF'S  article  on  "India,  Political  and 
Social,"  whiL-h  appeared  in  tlio  CONTEMPORARY  Review 
for  Novrmbor,  iviU  daiilitlcss  be  read  hy  many  with  iutorost ;  for 
tlie  opiidonR  of  a  mnu  upon  a  subject  vrliich  lie  had  suck  fair 
opporttmitiee  of  judging,  as  those  tliat  the  writer  enjoyed,  cannot 
fail  to  coiiiuiaud  atteution,  especially  wheu  they  are  expressed 
with  tliat  candoxn-  for  which  Mr.  Grant  DuflTs  public  xittei-auces 
hflvt;  generally  been  reniarliable. 

It  18  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  article  in  qxiestiou  is  short, 
and  that  details  and  explanations  are  wanting  in  it,  on  one  i>r  two 
pointfl  of  gi'cat  importimce.  such  as  could  enable  tho  reader  to 
arrive  at  the  cont^luKionH  suggcated,  without  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

For  example,  to  the  foUo-w'ing  question — "  To  what  extent 
public  works  not  directly  remuuerativc  can  be  defended  as  con- 
ducing to  ecouoraical  advantage  1 '" — while  the  direct  answer  given 
IB,  that  mich  works  caimot  be  so  defended,  remarks  and  observa- 
tions arc  introduced,  whicli,  on  being  considered  in  the  light  of 
facts  now  gencialiy  known,  canjiot  fail  to  create  an  entirely 
diflvrent  irapi-esfiion. 

■■•Irrigiitidn,"  wiya  the  writtir,  "is  oi  the  last  iiu|Xirtauce  to  our  grvat 
luJiun  pNtatc,  itii<l  we  hIiuII  s[ieti J,  I  lH.<tieve,  a  gix^at  uuui^'  millions  U|k>u  it, 
before  the  cenlun*  is  liime." 
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And  again— 

"You  cas\  linrdly  nvoimto  tlio  wanti  (if  Trulia  in  rpsixvt.  of  jwiMic  \vorto«. 
The  cxpcnditiirt!  of  limn3n-<!«  of  inilli'HiH  iijmih  \wt  m\\  will  not  Uriiif  her 
np  to  the  Im-ei  of  a  dvUizwl  ccmntry  like  ttij^aiid,  or  oreti  France." 

Theii,  afttT  itiformiiig  tlie  reader  that  the  official  lU-sJgnatiotiB  of 
ordinavy  aiul  extrufinlvtarif  apply  ri'Spt'Ciivcly  to  wiirkfl  ]>aid  out  of 
rtcenue  and  works  paid  out  of  borrawfd  niOHfif,  Jlr.  Grant  DnfT  gOf» 
on  to  Bay— 

'*;Vs  lon-r  as  tee  cau  nffovd  to  pntj  fnr  our  \m\Aw  works  orit  of  the  rarnue' 
uf  the  ytMir,  irititoHt  ovKftariiuf  Uiu  |)en|ile,  iiml  an  toii};  aa  tin'  rentrai 
authority  cantrofs  the  frpfne/iturf^  wo  ii»  to  «r  t/ntf  jolAertf  ami  t/fuiitltrinff 
nit  jairtimiifil,  I  hiii  ix-rfectty  eoiitcnt  to  two  a  laijre  ex[R'iiiliiiire  upOQ 
public  wiirkit  oitiuNAitv ;  L>ut  wlieu  it  l)ecoiu(^  a  qiic«tiou  nf  l/onvKi'iyt 
then  it  is  a  very  differeut  nifttter,  awd  I  vratvh  the  iuci'ease  of  ihu-  pubtic 
works  r-itraoniinaiy  witli  gxvat  jealousy." 

Now,  it  is  well  kiiowii  llmt,  of  the  conditioiia  iiieiitiouotl  above, 
neither  those  imposed  on  ptiblic  works  onihtartf,  nor  tJiose  ivquired 
to  justify  public  wurka  ej-traorilvmrij,  Imvr:  hitherto  been  fulfilled 
save  in  very  rare  and  entirely  exroptional  infitaiieeR. 

Although  the  tovonues  of  India,  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  have,  by  additional  taxation,  been  increftsrd  by  more  tl«n 
60  per  cent.,  and  her  public  debt  hjw  been  doubled  duriug  tliat 
period,  her  finances  have  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  deficit ;  and, 
with  the  present  pronpeiit  of  increaacd  expenditure  upon  bur  army, 
and  upon  tlie  general  a^lnnnistration  of  the  eonntry,  the  chance  of 
any  8Urj>lu«  revenue  being  axuilable  fur  public  works  ordinary 
seems  indeed  to  be  extremely  remote. 

Then,  as  regards  pubhc  worka  (xtmordxunrif.  the  couditioa  im- 
pofled,  of  their  proving  directly  renionemtive,  «eema  equally 
unattainable,  to  a:iy  roaaonable  extent,  seeing  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  [mblic  works  hitherto  constnicted  by  \\»  in  India  has  pit>- 
dnced  <:nougfa  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  money  siuik  in  it, 
while,  in  a  great  luany  of  our  undertakings,  the  caimugs  havo 
fallen  short  ex-en  of  the  working  expenses. 

An  iniprewiioii  prevailed  aome  yeara  ago  that  our  irrigation 
works  iu  India  were  yielding  very  prolitablc  returns;  and  Uio 
Indian  Finance  Comuiittec  of  the  House  of  Comuiona.  in  1871, 
was  tolil  by  oifiuiul  witnyssea  that  the  (rangee  Canal,  the  largest 
work  uf  the  land  constructed  by  us,  paid  7^  per  eent^  while  worka 
in  the  Madraa  PreeidoJicy  yielded  iinnually  70  and  even  80  per 
ceut.  of  their  cost.  On  a  close  examlnntiou  of  the  accounta, 
however,  it  was  disfovered  tliat  the  Ganges  Canal  had  paid  only 
about  'J.  or  3  per  euut.,  and  that  the  asHci-tion  touching  the  Madma 
works  could  iu  no  uuuiner  be  tfubslantiated;  and,  at  proacnt,  the 
poor  )  eeults  obtained  from  similar  undertakings  are  no  longer  a 
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secret.  Lord  Salisbury  laid  before  Parliameot,  some  moutlia  ngt», 
a  most  sUirtliug  return  of  failurtis  ui  Iho  Public  Works  Depart^ 
ment  ill  India,  mid  in  Ills  receiit  uddi-eBS  at  Mauclit-sUT  tiia  lord- 
sbip  t<Aid — 

"Sonwj  eig:ht  or  ten  .vears  ago.  tbo  LfUc-f  in  iriif^tion  was  uuivcrsal  (ind 
boutiOk^ia.  Piirlly  ted  ttioi'eto  by  tlic  eiitliu^iastk*  repi'CiKUtaliniis  of  miniu 
j^ntlemeii  uf  grunt  aliility,  whii  hail  imule  tliemwlves  ils  iuIviksiIi'm,  we 
lia<l.  ill  thie  ccnintn,'.  conmred  tlifi  iikm  timt  it  w:i8  almoHl  iiii{HHuuble  ti> 
uiHlc'ilAke  iuiy  sdivtnu  vi  irri^^atiou  whU'li  should  uot  i^ucrK'd,  aud  that 
ouy  cxpeuditurc  of  ninitfy  on  wi/rkii  uf  tliat  kind  was  jiisliliaUe  siud  wise. 
That  was  my  own  K-Uef  eight  years  ago;  but  I  see  that  bdief  is  very 
niueli  shaken  in  the  mind  of  LonI  Nortlibrook  and  of  (he  courifillurs  that 
i*um»uuU  him ;  and  though,  of  course,  my  own  o]i|Hirtuiiitios  of  ohservatiou 
:irL'  niucJi  smaller  thun  lus,  Btill  uy  study  o£  tlie  subject  has  led  me  to  tlie 
8;uiie  couvictions." 


I 


On  tlie  whole,  lliproforc,  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  one  side,  wo 
can  reckon  on  no  Uirgo  bikijIiw  revenue  to  ex[>end  on  public  works, 
until  the  eonilition  nf  tliinji:K  in  India  is  i-ntirely  altered  ;  nnd.  <u» 
the  other,  ii8  reganls  works  to  be  coustriicted  wtli  borrowed  nifincy, 
that,  through  the  defectivt;  conception  of  our  Bchemcfl,or  owingto 
incapacity,  negligC-nce  or  dishonesty  in  their  cxoention,  foilui-e  liaa 
almost  invariably  been  the  rcsidt  of  nur  iuidoi"taIrinp; ;  and  that  wc 
cannot  renaonably  look  for  buccchs  in  fiiture  attempts,  at  all  events 
nriti!  thi^  works  hithertu  constmctt-d  have  been  rcctific-d  by  ns, 
and  made  t^>  jTold  those  results  the  expectation  of  which  aloQu 
could  j^istify  their  constniction. 

Mr.  Gnint  Dnff  seems  to  expert  that  the  lads  whri  nm  now 
boiuja;  edneated  at  Cooper's  Hill  Colle|j;e  wll,  from  the  aux:fulaud 
special  education  tliey  ai-e  receiving,  •'  completely  a3tor  tlie  con- 
ditions nf  tlie  future ;"  but  fi-\v  will  perlmps  be  found  to  sliare  hi« 
(languinc  hopes  in  that  nspect,  seeing  tliat  tho  enginoera  who 
planned  and  snperi intended  tiio  excoution  of  our  public  works  in 
India  were.,  as  a  rule,  men  of  great  ability  and  energy.  Wc  nmst 
look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  failure  which  has  so  oftcu 
characterized  those  works.  Lord  Sjilisbui'v  bit  on  one  of  those 
causes  when,  ui  a  letter  1o  the  Viceroy  ou  tlie  subject  of  the 
Kanhan  bridge,  he  said : — 

"  I  must  ex[)re«H  my  oiiiniiui  tlmt,  unless  m;nie  praetira]  mark  of  your 
displeosiuc  is  inlUotou  U|h3ii  lUtisu  who  ait)  K'S]K>iisil>lu  for  so  grave  a 
miscalculation,  errors  of  this  disei-edltabk'  kind  wUi  eoutiuue to  be  eom- 
niitted." 

J  Accordingly, tliuigH  were  constantly  going:  wrong  in  India,  without 
anybody  being  held  responsible  for  the  wrongdone.  Millionsliavo 
huen  spent  in  bamveks,  many  of  which  <;ruudik'd  soon  after  they 
were  completed;  irrigation  and  navigation  schemes  were  sanc- 
tioned upon  estimates  showing  fJie  certainty  of  a  return  of  16  per 
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cent,  that  have  made  no  reiam  at  nil ;  other  iiaHgation  worlcs 
were  sanctioned  upon  on  cBtimatc  of  cost  amounting  to  about  a 
qiiartor  of  a  million,  that  remain  incomplete  and  almost  uselcn 
after  having  abRorbcd  fom*  times  that  aiim ;  £2{K).0IW  liave  been 
spent  iipon  a  (Tovemmeiit  HouBO  the  constnictiuii  of  wliicli  -wus 
sanctioned  upon  an  cstiuiatod  coat  of  £35,000;  all  this,  and  many 
other  tltings  of  the  same  Iciiul.  have  been  done,  but.  with  one  single 
exception  in  Lord  Mayo's  time,  nobody  haa  been  lield  responsible. 
One  of  the  chief  catiseB  of  failiwe  in  our  irrigation  scliemes 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  inability  of  onr  en^icers  (who 
are  practically  ignorant  of  tho  art  of  agriculture  in  India)  to  adapt 
their  works  to  the  pouuliarities  of  a  country  and  cUmate  but  ita- 
perfcctly  kuown  to  them,  and  to  t!ie  retjuirements  of  a  people  witli 
■whom  tbey  held  no  iutcreourse  whatever,  and  who  ahme  could 
have  guided  them  safely  in  their  labour,  on  many  important 
points.  This  defect  appeaiB  to  have  attracted  the  atteuiioQ 
of  Lord  Northbroob,  for  a  Government  resolution  was  passed 
iu  1874,  directing  tluit— 

"All  irrifffttion  projerta  be  irabniitterl  after foiisnltatinn  with  the  local 
revcuHf  nftii-tirs  [thi^flp  ftfRoors  beiup  in  roinrm:nicftrii>n  with  rhe  ftgriciiltanil 
cla^^sciij  who  should,  in  aililition  to  rheir  vifws  jui  tn  the  finAnt-ial  results, 
state  their  opiiiioii  ^'■cnonilly  a.-*  to  the  desirability  w  necessity,  on  all 
gratuidn,  of  tlie  projected  sirlietaefl." 

About  the  Hanie  time,  after  a  careftj  examination  of  twelve 
projects  already  submitted,  estimated  to  coat  X14,5HlS,OOt>,  and 
after  a  clear  discussion  of  their  merits,  the  Viceroy  declined  sanc- 
tioning the  oxeculion  of  any  of  the  twelve  works  recommended. 
The  Surdnh  aiul  the  8ahibgimge  canals,  two  large  schemes,  had 
previously  been  disallowed  by  the  present  administration ;  and,  by 
a  recent  resolution,  published  in  June  last,  revising  the  forecast 
made  in  July.  1873,  of  the  expenditure  to  be  uicurred  upon  public 
works  during  five  years,  the  expenditure  haa  been  contracted  from 
four  and  a  half  to  four  millions  annually,  or  to  twenty  millions 
during  the  next  five  years.  Of  this  sum,  about  three-fourths  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  railwaj-s  that  are  now  being 
constnirted,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  apportioned  to  canals  in 
the  following  manner,  \\t.: — 

For  completing  the  Soaae,  the  Lower  Gauges,  and 
Serhiiul  Canals £3,000,000 

For  exteinliiig  the  Oiissa  Canals  taken  over  by  the 
Government  nearly  ten  year*  ago.  and  which 
have  failed  to  make  auy  return  as  yet 750,000 

For   correcting   defects   iu   the   Gauges,  Weelern 

Jumna,  and  Baric  Doab  Canals    1,000,000 

From  the  above  resolationfl,  sanctioning  only  the  improvi 
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of  the  work»  previously  conetracted  and  the  completion  of  those 
already  commeucecl,  it  would  appear  that  the-  Government  of 
India  has  at  last  eeeu  the  folly  of  enteiing  upou  expenaive  specu- 
lative euterprisee,  of  the  coat  and  geneml  merits  of  which  no 
accurate  idea  can  be  foroied  beforeiiaiul.  But  Mr.  Grant  Duft' 
ignores  all  the  facts  touching  irrigation  (-chemes  in  India  that  have 
come  to  light  since  liis  connection  with  the  govenjmeut  of  that 
eoxmtrt'  ceased;  and  his  belief  that  "many  millions  >vill  bo  spent 
on  irrigation  before  the  ceutaiy  is  done."  together  with  his  opiaioa 
that  the  *'  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  roiUionu  on  the  soil  of  India 
is  required  to  bring  her  up  to  the  h^vel  of  a  ci\-ilized  country," 
seem  calcidated  to  lead  to  the  coachisiou  that  the  previous  uourae 
of  costly  experiments  will  be  resumed  whenever  its  adoption  ivill, 
in  any  way,  depend  on  his  opinion. 

Few,  however,  will  be  fomid  to  disagree  with  the  general  import 
«f  Mr.  Grant  Duif's  opinion,  as  to  "the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  upon  the  soil  of  India  being  necessary  tu  bring  her  up 
to  the  level  of  a  ui\'ilizod  uomitr}'.''  The  questions  then  arise  as 
to  how  the  money  in  to  be  laid  ont  and  whence  it  it*  to  come.  The 
luBtory  of  the  Bengal  provinces,  where  the  land-tax  is  permanently 
settled,  may  fnniish  us,  perhaps,  witli  the  solution  of  tlieae  tw'u 
very  important  qnestionB. 

After  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  mueh  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  the  collection  of  tlie  land  revenue,  as  the  country  was  very 
partially  cultivated,  and  the  greater  part  of  each  estate  lay  waste, 
there  being  no  indueement  to  improve  its  condition.  Under  the 
B)-8tem  which  then  prevailed  in  Bengal  of  periodically  raising 
the  hind  tax.  the  fruit  of  any  capital  and  labour  that  might  liave 
been  bestowed  on  improvements  and  extension  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  owner  by  being  wholly  or  partially  absorbed  in  the 
Government  demand  at  the  next  revision  of  the  tax.  Heavy 
arrenre,  moreover,  were  always  due.  as  in  no  year  had  the 
Government  demand  been  entirely  satisfied,  notwithstantb'ng  the 
fitnngenoyof  the  uieasureaadoptedin  the  collection  of  the  revenue; 
and  these  arrears  would  have  absorbed  any  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional return  obtained  from  improved  or  extended  cultivation  that 
had  not  been  swallowed  up  in  the  re^nsed  tax. 

This  unhappy  condition  of  things,  involving  much  suifering  to 
the  people,  and  an  iucesKant  straggle  ou  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  realize  Ita  revenue,  continued  for  many  years,  until,  in 
17d3,  a  remedy  wan  devised,  which  consisted  in  permanently  fixing 
the  land  tax.  It  was  expected  that  the  landholdei-s  would  find  in 
this  meaBure  sufficient  inducement  to  bestow  capital  and  labour  in 
extending  the  cultivation  of  their  estate's,  as  the  entire  yield  of 
their  lands,  after  satisfying  the  peruianently  fixed  amoujit  of  tax, 
ivas  secured  to  them  and  to  their  successors  for  ever,  bv  a  solemn 
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prgmte  eoDtained  in  tKe  regulation  w1ii<-h  embodied  that  mcaeitK. 
^eM  ttntieipAtiona  have  be<^u  fully  n'aliz*><l,  and  tJic  conntry, 
whicli.  at  tlio  tiine  of  settleinent.  contained  but  small  and  iaoliitevl 
patches  of  cuUivatioii,  as  rc'cords  still  extant  (Jiuw.  ha**  been  con- 
verted into  an  aliinjxt  iiuintenuptod  plaiTi  of  cultivated  fieldn, 
where  the  land  revenue  ha*  for  years  past  been  collected  with 
remarkabli*  case  and  regularity,  and  at  a  very  Ruiull  OKpeuse,  ftp 
<.*oniparcd  with  tht>  cliarges  incurred  tor  similar  cuUfdions  in  onr 
other  provinces,  and,  notably,  hi  those  where  oiir  irrigatioTi 
schemes  hnve  been  introduced.  The  tneamire  in  question  Kiut, 
moreover,  led  tt)  tlio  accumnlatiou  of  much  wealth  in  Bengal,  and, 
as  u  consei]uence,  to  the  rapid  developiuejit  of  its  trade,  adding 
thereby  to  the  income  of  the  Stjite  in  the  shape  of  customs  duties^ 
aod  taxes. 

The  iiuprovemeute  to  the  landed  estates  in  Bengal,  wliich  the 
Periuaiifiil  Scltleinimt  induced,  cuiuuBtcd  chiefly  in  the  ch-arin^ 
and  breaking  up  of  waste  lands,  the  excuvutiou  of  irrigation  tankx, 
the  construction  of  dwellings  for  tlio  ryots,  and  loans  to  them  for 
their  snhfiistence  until  a  lian'cst  could  bo  gathered ;  and  tlie  land- 
owners, who  boro  the  expense  of  thi«e  iniprovenients,  reuubursetl 
themselves  frfjni  their  lyote  or  tenant  fannere.  when  tho  producT 
of  the  land  eiiabltHl  tho  latter  t<t  n-pay  the  advances. 

i<ow,  if  we  look  at  those  provinces  where  there  ha»  been  so 
ninch  difliculty  of  late  in  collecting  tho  lajid  revenue,  and  when* 
Ko  luuch  land  has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  noiwitlistanding 
tho  irrigation  schemes  introdin.'ed  'u\U*  them,  there  seems  no  rea«PU' 
to  donbt  that  the  uiloptttm  of  a  measure,  (umilar  to  thai  which 
was  initiatfKl  hi  Bengal  in  17^)3,  will  product^  in  them  the  eame 
benejicial  eft'ects. 

At  present  the  lH.nd  ruveiiue  in  those  provinces  cannot  be 
collected  without  mueli  suflV-ring  to  the  people,  aa  the  ta.x  ha* 
been  unduly  enhanced,  and  Aecma  to  weigh  heavily  on  tht' 
land,  Judging  from  tho  reaults  of  tlio  aaacssinents  made  daring 
the  last  eight  years.  Settlement  offiecrs  were  diracted  ta 
raise  the  assessmenta  at  cvoiy  re^'ision,  and  specious  argn- 
ments  nppearetl  in  the  (>ovemment  orgniui,  pxirporting  to 
show  that  neglect  in  raising  the  nast^jwrncnfR  at  an  earlier 
period  hud  involved  a  culpable  saerifiee  of  public  revenne. 
WarningB  of  the  danger  involved  in  snch  a  conrse  came,  however, 
from  several  of  tlic  revonur-  officers  thc-mselvt*.  aiid  annn  aroae 
Iike%vi8e  in  (he  form  of  actual  results.  The  crops  failing  to  sfttiflfyi 
the  increased  demand  made  upon  them,  estates  liad  t«  l>e  attached 
for  arrears  of  revenue,  tields  were  abandoned  by  cnIti%-aton^ ' 
emigration  to  neighbouring  native  states  set  in.  and  large  estate*' 
became  partially  dopopulated.  Tho  FJcutonant-tiovemoi-  of  the 
North-Wcstem  Provinces,  while  travelling,  was  struck  with  the 
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■wretched  condition  of  some  t>f  the  dirtrict*".  "  Many  estates," 
««ay9  Iiie  Honour,  in  hi«  Adrninistmtion  Hcport  for  1871-72,  "have 
Tjeen  eo  depopnlated,  and  eo  imicli  land  has  fnllen  out  of  cultivation, 
that  the  aaseBsinent,  previously  moderate.  Ims  beennK-  very  ftovore.'* 

I  As  the  previous  a«*fs*iiiciit  had  been  concluded  in  18l>7,  ite 
nu8cliievt.iw  sevenly,  it  woidd  appear,  wa»  alli>«'ed  for  four  yf^am 
to  work  out  its  results,  and  to  encompaiw  the  niin  of  laiichi  that  as 
many  years  of  care  and  sacrifice  may  fai!  tj>  restore  to  their  former 

I  condition. 
In  consequence  of  reduced  oiiltivation,  the  Govemmeut  begnii 
to  experience  conmderable  difficult^'  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  severe  mensares  had  to  be  adopted  towards  the  landhulderH. 
The  number  of  duttukt  or  summonseB  for  tlie  recovery  of  the  land 
revenue  iiu  the  Xorth-Wcsteru  IVo^Hnces  began  to  iucreaBf  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  181>8-tiV>  their  number  had  already  reached 
41,8111,  and  it  roue  in  the  following  years  to  itS.StiS  and  101,146. 

I  To  understand  the  severity  of  the  process  it  is  necessaiy  to  know 
tiiitt  the  olHcers  who  Berime  ihiehikf  remain  quartered  on  tlie  unfor- 
tuiiuio  debtor,  thus  further  reducing  his  means  of  satisfying  the 
■K^emand  which  he  had  already  been  unable  to  meet. 

A  great  increave  took  place  likewise  in  the   number  of  suits 
li>etweeu  'andloi-ds  and  tenantK,  showing  the  pressure  which  the 
"former  had  to  exercise  in  order  to  collect  sulKcient  rents  for  i'aying 
^.iie  revenue  and  saving  their  estates  fi-oni  atlanhnient.     During 
^•Jie  yearn  1865  to  1809  the  number  of  such  suits  averaged  aiitiiially 
-r>3,21.S.     In  lM)i9-7()  the  number  rose  \o  i">3,a31,  and  in  1H7)»-"1  to 
<H),405.     Some   of  the  district  ofticers  thought  it  tlieir  duty  to 
"»eport.  on  "the  serious  eiTect  of  such  suits  in  sotting  ckss  against 
-crlass,"  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  liimself  inserted  the  follow- 
ing remark  in  his  Admiuiatmtion  Report  on  the  subject:   "The 
aintag>juism  of  claKScs;,  whoso  interests  He  so  closely  together,  and 
■who  have  hitherto  been  connected  by  so  kindly  a  bond,  is  one  of 
tlie  greatest  political  dangers  of  the  day."     Hut  no  action  <in  the 
part  of  the  Government  showed  that  they  had  pnid  the  slightest 

I  Attention  to  those  remarks.  Knhancenient  of  the  lax  conrioned 
to  be  urged  wherever  the  tcnn  of  a  eettlemont  had  expired,  and 
tliis  disastrous  coui-se  ivas  persisted  in,  regardless  of  all  warnings 
and  in  spite  of  the  fatal  results  it  had  aheady  produced.  In  the 
Bombay  l*i*esidency  there  nre  very  few  large  estates,  the  lyots  or 
culdvalors  being  taxed  directly  by  the  Govei-nment.  Tbousands 
H  of  these  ryots,  after  uselessly  struggling  under  tlie  pressure  of  the 

■  new  assessments,  had  to  resign  their  tamis  and  to  wander  with 
their  (amilies  in  search  of  bread  and  lab^mr.      This  sad  state  of 

K  things  coutimied  "  until/' as  a  recent  official  I'eport  states,  "tlie 

■  difficulty   of  recoverhig  the   Government   demands,   which  ■"■»» 
considerable  in  1871  and  1872,  culminated  m  1873."    Keductiotw 
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mid  remiwiona  wore  th<^n  suggested  by  the  local  aitthorides,  but 
were  generallj'  diwillowed  by  the  Government,  and  would  now 
come  too  late  to  save  tlioasandH  of  tyota  from  min.  In  Giuseiat 
(which  has  often  boen  cjilled  the  ganhn  of  Ii)ilia,  on  account  of  its 
rich  soil  and  careful  cultivation)  no  less  than  7,G63  holdings, 
measniiiig  25,0^5  acres,  were  thro-vm  out  of  cultivation  in  ltJ73; 
and  in  the  Surat  CoUectorate  10,$8D  acres  of  land  had  been 
similarly  abandoned  during  the  previous  year.  Referring  to  a 
report  on  Sliolapi'Te.  the  Govenimeat  of  Bombay  says  that  "  it  has 
read  '\ntli  mui.-h  concern  the  opinion  expres^d  by  the  collector  as 
to  the  iiudut^  preosurc  of  the  re^'ised  rates,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  large  quantity  of  land  has  been  put  up  for  sale  in  default  of 
revenue,  much  uf  which  found  no  purcliaaers.'*  lu  the  Poonah 
district  things  have  assumed  a  Htill  wor»u  complexion.  Not  only 
does  the  collector  st^ite  in  1il<  hist  I'cport  that  the  amumit  of 
revenue  mirecovercd  is  very  (.-onsiderable,  and  that,  iu  order  to 
reali/.L'  the  amount  actually  recovered,  ho  found  it  necessary  to 
sell  up  many  occupancies ;  but  disturbances  of  u  seriouH  nature 
broke  out  nmoug  the  cultivulors,  ivhich  were  4ueUcd  only  by 
troops  bL'iug  mai-ched  into  the  distnut  to  co-operate  with  the 
local  police. 

liuhjfrtuM'  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  lyotshi  those  pro%*iMoe» 
where  the  land  lax  is  jiunodiwilly  revincd.  The  denmnds  they 
have  to  mttet  at  the  end  of  each  seast>n  leave  them  without 
means  for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  season,  and  they  arc  thus 
amiuolly  driven  to  the  money-lendei".  wluwi'  terniH,  owing  to  the 
risk  involved  iu  lending  to  such  indigent  Viorrowurs,  are  ncces- 
aarily  very  onerous.  The  eidtivator  thus  fiudft  IiimMclf,  at  the  cud 
of  each  flcawii),  called  upon  to  mt-et  hc-nvy  dt-inands  from  two 
qnnrtei-8,  tJie  Government  and  the  momy-leudor.  Being  unable, 
mince  the  last  enhancement  of  llie  laiul  tax,  to  satiKfy  both 
demands,  he  rose  against  the  money-hinder  as  being  the  weaker 
advoraary,  and  indulged  in  great  excesses,  breaknig  into  the  houses 
of  these  pi-tty  Imnkoi-s,  destroying  the  records  of  their  loans,  and 
maltreating  their  persons,  A  Ccimmiasion  has  bcvn  appointed 
to  iuquii-o  into  the  cause  of  these  disturbances,  and  its  final  i-eport 
is  anxiously  louk».-d  for  by  both  landhnldrrs  and  cultivat^irs.  Tliat 
the  pi-cssuro  of  the  land  tax  has  been  ftmnd  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  movement,  is  mfeired  from  the  ciri.'umstauce  that, 
soon  after  the  Commission  had  closed  its  inriuiry,  the  Govemmeut 
directed  a  vcductlou  to  be  made  in  the  last  usscssments  passi^d. 

Slennwlnle,  let  us  examine  into  the  merit«  of  the  system  of 
periodical  asflessments,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
evil,  and  to  which  tlie  Government  nevertheless  chngs  so  per- 
mstently.  The  argimient  iu  favour  of  the  system  is,  that  adtU- 
tional  revenue  may  be  secured  at  each  reviaion  of  the  land  tax,  iu 
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proportiuu  to  tlie  uaturtU  mcrc-meut  which  takce  place  in  the 
valuo  of  prtMluce.  Practically,  howovor,  a«  there  exist  no  means  of 
aecc-rtftiniug,  with  auy  Jt-giee  of  accuracy,  what  this  increment 
will  be  tluriiig  the  pi-rLod  of  Uic  asBCBsmcut,  tuid  aa  the  financial 
neovBKitti's  of  tho  State  have  frequently  led  to  au  abniK!  of  tho 
arbitran*  jxiwi-r  of  fixinjj;  the  land  tax  at  each  ro\'ision,  th<j  efleuta 
of  tljc  systoni  have,  on  the  whole,  been  detrijnental  to  the  revenue. 
That  tliQ  land  tax,  aa  a  rule,  has  been  made  a»  hea%'y  aa  a  favour- 
able Hffwon  ahme  ct)uld  enable  the  laud  to  bear,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  tiat  the  revcune  is  never  realized  in  its  entirety,  whenever 
tho  scaBou  is  mifavourable.  and  that  ancai'a  have  always  to  be 
claimed  when  a  ffood  Bcason  oocure.  Tho  effect  of  the  natural 
incr(*ment  in  tlic  value  of  produce  upon  tlio  revenue,  being  thus 
constantly  anticipated  by  the  asHeBBmenta,  is  actnally  coimteractcd 
by  tlie  process,  and  an  inciibua  is  placed  upon  aKiicultiu'e,  which 
reprcjses  itn  pro^retw  and  development,  and  gradually  worka  its 
deterioration  and  ruin,  an  the  abaudotuucnt  of  largo  tracts  of 
cnltivation,  mentioned  above,  hns  proved. 

Tho  ctiuclusions  stiggtsted  in  these  remarks  are  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  land  revenue  la  hardly  inoreaeing-.  In  the  North- 
Westera  Provinces  the  eettlement  operaiioua  had,  in  1871,  lasted 
Bcventeen  yeai-s,  and  resulted  in  an  increase  of  £282,631  in  the 
reTenue  assessed ;  but  the  assessments  are  mrcly  realized  in  their 
entirety,  while  against  tlic  odditionnl  revenue  that  would  be 
actually  recovered  have  to  be  placed,  not  only  the  deterioration 
to  land,  which  the  ctiltivatorB  are  in  the  habit  of  secretly  effecting 
during  the  settlements  in  the  hope  of  thereby  obtaming  a  mode- 
rate assessment,  and  the  consequences  of  the  forced  abandon- 
ment of  fields,  as  in  the  instances  mentioned  above ;  but  also  the 
actual  cost  of  tho  settlement  operations,  which  amounted  to 
£623,073  dTuing  the  seventeen  years  they  had  lasted  up  to  1871. 
Moreover,  if  we  refer  to  the  last  Indian  Budget  statement,  we 
find  in  it  an  observation  of  the  Finance  Jlinister  to  the  effect  that 
"the  land  revenue  is  likely  in  futiu^  to  j-ield  an  apprecioble 
increment  year  by  year ;  "  but,  looldug  at  the  figures,  this  hope 
seems  to  rest  only  on  a  difference  of  about  1^^  per  cent,  existing 
bet^veen  the  revenue  realUfd  in  the  first  and  that  estimated  for  the 
last  of  the  three  years  under  review — a  difference  which  the  di^ 
astrons  floods  that  subsequently  occun-ed  in  India  will  probably 
render  irrecoverable,  and  which,  at  all  events,  is  too  small  to 
justily  persistence  in  a  course  found  to  be  fraught  with  moat 
aerious  evils. 

From  the  facts  mentioned  above,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  tax  throughout  British  India, 
at  rates  that  will  produce  the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  that 
which  is  now  being  realized,  will — 
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let,  entail  no  Kriom  sacrifico  of  the  revenne  ivhicli  might 
otherwise)  be  derirabic  fi-om  lond  in  future  year**; 

2tidly,  facilitate  the  realization  of  the  land  revenue,  and  redacfr 
the  coat  of  its  collection  ; 

Ui-dly.  tenninato  the  great  evils  inseparable  from  tlie  operation 
of  revising;  the  land  tax,  and  unburden  the  State  of  the  cost  of 
such  ripevHtion ; 

-  4thly,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  land  as  a  secnrity,  enconrag'e 
tlift  apph'cation  of  capital  lo  a pcri culture,  and  thus  dev«?lop  tlie 
reaouiTca  of  a  country  but  pai-tially  culti\'rttt:d  at  present,  and  aflVird 
fair  scope  for  the  rapobilitiea  of  an  iutcllig(-nt  and  industriotw 
population,  whri  have  hitherto  laboured  under  great  disadvantages: 

Anil  lastly,  realize  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  ideas  aa  to  "Uie  exp'^nditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  on  thu  aoil  of  India  being  re^juired  to 
bring  her  up  to  tlio  level  of  a  civilized  country."  For  the  people 
■will  thc'M  be  able  to  i.-ouHtnict  irrigation  works  for  themselves — 
works  which  might  not  be  measured  on  the  same  scale  or  based 
on  the  same  theory  a**  tlioso  provided  for  them  by  their  foreiga 
rulers,  but  winch  are  likely  to  prove  better  adapted  to  their 
wants,  and  more  coufiisteut  with  tlieir  pecuniary  clrcumstauoes. 

PsoTE.— Sim»  the  above  artide  wa«  written,  in  Noveiuber  last,  news 
fUne  fn.'iu  Imlia,  tlial  thi'  IV'miiav  HkvknI'k  JfRtanicnox  Hill  («  nien^are 
'efclciilnldl  t'l  enalilc  ivvciiw  «)flifi:rs  to  uvrrslep  the  bouiKb*  of  law  m  tlw 
flSi«i<!!MiitciiE  htk)  ciilk'ction  of  tlie  land  1n\]  Itiul  be^ii  h--itilivHltK-4'<l  in  tlic 
Vioeniy's  ('uuitcil.  Mliowiiif;  llie  ^jn-atlv  im-i'cn.'tfil  diOiitilty  wliicli  lli^f  _ 
linv^rnmeTit  was  exjiencnrin^  in  llie  i^illertirxi  of  tho  larirl  revemie.  at  ti 
o|>]in\<'*ivr'  rate-i  iniiKiftptl.  Thip  Iii«tiirj*  of  tliiit  Bill  i-t  "f  larticnlar  intex 
at  llie  |<n'iM>Tit  tiHUiicnt  a.^  it  im  (■(niaetiw!  wiifi  ihe  Imuax  l,y.4:t.ii^-nox 
Bill  wliicli  iim^  jiisf  bivii  introdnccl  in  the  Tlouse  of  (!(ifni)iiiti.H. 

A  ryol.  tindin^  tliat  lii.t  Held  lia<l  l>een  aawiWhI  at  an  unilaly  hi};li  ntte, 
exretvlinj?  tlie  nia:citiiHiii  cf  uni'-wMli  nf  llii"  gmsa  pKHlmvi  fixed  in  mle^j 
laid<Ii>wti  by  tlie  (invi^nfrm-iu  irjti-lf.  tmu^lit  ivJiof  npiirisi  the  revenn 
officer  in  a  rivil  amn,  wlicmt'  ir  was  ap|>ea]ed  to  tlie  Iligb  (^oiirt 
Boiiibny;  and,  having;  })n>vei1  UL-*  caw.  obtained  tlie  relief  prayed  for. 
Tbu  (JifveiTiaieat  |hiI  ui  no  defence — in  fact,  the  aKw^wJuent  could  not  bit' 
defiwletl — aiid  nllowi^  u  decn'c  Uy  coii»niit  ;  Imt.  slkhi  afturwarriA,  iuLn>1 
ducod  in  Ilie  Viruruj^'*  OouiK'il  a  IJiU.  liavJM};  for  its  tihjecl  lo  exenijit  fniw 
the  juriimlicUmi  of  the  civil  courtx  (ii»r«T  ulifi)  "  obje<^lioiw  to  llie  amount  or 
inciueiifi*  of  any  awu'»iiiieijt  of  liuid  reveuiu'.  or  to  the  mode  of  asse-'Uflumt ; 
also  all  cLsiJiites  iv^anliiitf  public  revt-ime  iwyable  to  Govemweut,  or 
conii^aint^i  of  exactions  of  ilij?trict  or  \nl!;i;iX'  o(!k-ei>."  This  Hill,  li<iwi.-vtr, 
18  vUm  virfs,  a^i  it  alti-nipts  to  limit  or,  nitfifr.  iiartially  to  e.rtiifj»ith  the 
juriMlirt ion  of  a  Itriti'fh  coint  establiNliefl  nnilei"  the  antliority  of  an  Art  of 
tl«>  Iiiijicnttl  F'Hiliniiiciit.  The  [xr»iAN  Ij^ikslatiox  Bill  lia-s  coii-'''^)iK'Utly 
been  introduced  (or  olitaininp:  the  pnwer  that  is  wantoti ;  n  jiower,  be  M 
rpninrki-d,  tliat.  under  tin-  Bnlish  constitiuion,  tlw  Cmwn  it-wlf  eatujnC 
i-\rn-isc,  Thf  cirL-uinstftiiees  which  havi*  led  tho(Iov«-nLnu-iit  to  a^  for  so 
uiufHiNlitntional  a  |¥nrer  do  not  certainly  jiititify  the  deuuiiid,  and  it  is  tobu 
hoped,  an  well  f.ir  the  intexrily  of  the  British  eouHtitntion  a.*  f»tr  the  wdfare 
of  India,  that  I'lu'liaraeiit  will  wUmh}  to  make  so  darigcroow  u  <»nwsaioo.] 


ISM  FArvary,  1870. 


J.  Dacosta. 
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TliE  RL'BAIYAt  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 

TUF  ASTROXOMEB-POET   OF  PeRRTA. 


■  l.mmtln;  uttttr  Cku  Mi  meoit, 
miB  iwpim*  Wi  jtAuuHt  dam  tht  trnoit 

,  £.  B.  BrOWuMo, 
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BETWEEN  the  jwire  10.'>0  au<l  1125  (the  exact  dates  are  not 
accnvat»-ly  Itiiowu)  them  livod  in  l^oreiaoueOniarKbayyam, 
KhaTyttm  beings  his  TolcJtalhis,  or  pootical  name,  and  stgiiiiying' 
ttntniaker,  who  was  further  known  in  his  own  day,  and  in  known 
in  our  dny,  as  the  aHtrouomer-poct  of  Persia.  Omar  was  bom  in 
NRishA.pfir,  iu  Khoi-aK(>an,  aud  died  {probably  in  112H)  in  hits  birtli- 
place.  He.  togi.-tiiL-r  with  Xiziiiu  ul  Mnlk — aftorwai'dK  Viiiier  to  tlie 
»on  and  the  gruuUsou  of  that  Toglitnl  Bf  g.  the  Tartar  ouuqueior 
who  subjugated  Persia — juid  Ilasau  Beu  Sabbilh,  was  a  pupil  of 
'*  one  of  the  greatest  of  tlie  wise  men  of  Klioraasan,"  the  Inii'im 
Mowaflak  of  Naishupur,  who  taught  the  Korau  aud  expomidod 
"the  traditions"  to  Persian  youth.  liasau  one  day  proposed  that 
if  one  (if  the  threo  frieiidH  shouhl  (ittoiu  to  honoxir  aud  proepority, 
ho  ahould  share  his  fnitiiiics  with  the  other  two  :  and  this  proposal 
was  agreed  to  hy  tho  three  ftUow-pupibi.  Niziim  ul  Mulk  be- 
came the  fortxuiatn  one  out  of  tlio  three  fnends,  and  rof^o  to  ho 
administrator  of  nlfairs  under  Snltan  Alp  Arsliin.  Thou  the  other 
two  sought  liim  out,  and  claiiuod  tho  falfilnient  of  tho  compact  of 
their  youth.  The  powerful  vizlor  kept  faith  with  them.  Ho  gavo 
to  llasau  an  important  office  under  govcniment ;  hut  Hasan  was 
energetic  and  anihitiouB;  he  revolted,  fled  the  i'ensian  court,  and 
became  the  *'  Old  Man  of  tho  Illountains  "  of  the  Crusndos.  and  tho 
founder  of  tho  dark  name,  ''aeaaasin;"  his  old  fiiend  Nizuni  ul 
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^[iilk  hiniBclf  bciiig,  it  ib  bcHcvcd,  one  of  the  Tictims  of  Uaaahlw 
asvasmn's  dagger. 

Omar,  on  the  other  hand,  asked  neither  for  offices  nor  honoura.,' 
He  wished  only  to  bo  allowed    to    live   in    a    comer    under; 
the  shadow  of  the  viziers  fortune,  and  to  cultivate   8cienc«,| 
NizAm  ul  Mulk  accorded  him  a  yearly  pension;  and  Omar  live 
very  quietly  at  Naishapur,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  know^' 
ledge,  and  attaining  to  eminence  as  an  aatrouomer.    AVlien  the 
Sultan  Malik  Shah  determined  to    reform    the  calendar.    Omari 
waa  one  of  tlic  tight  sages  employed  upon  the  task.    The  rcimlll 
of  their  labours  vtsm  the  Jah\H  era,  a  calendar  which  has  been 
praised  by  Gibbon.    A  treatise  on  algebra  by  Omar  is  still  extant, 
and  a  translatiuu  of  it  has  been  published  iu  France.     The   ex- 
teutmaker,   now   astronomer  royal,  lived  the  life  of  a  stadioiu 
philosopher,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  unrivalled  la. 
science — '*  the  very  paragon  of  his  age,"      Couteuted  with  hit 
modest  competence  and  with  his  career  of  science,  disturbed  by 
no  yearnings  of  ambition,  by  no  desire  for  riches,  Omar  lived  and 
died  eujo^duga  great  reputation  amongst  coutemporariee  as  ^J 
greatest  sago  in  science  of  lus  land  and  time. 

Uad  he,  however,  been  merely  a  man  of  science,  he  w^ould  not 
much  have  concerned  us  now.  lUs  scienco,  superseded  by  later 
and  better  knowledge,  would  liave  died  with  him,  or  might,  at 
most,  liavc  been  faintly  kno^vii  to  a  fow  black-lotter  mimm. 
gropuig  dimly  in  cmious  old  Persiaji  lore ;  but  Omar  has  another 
reputation,  somewhat  slightly  esteemed,  indeed,  by  conlem- 
poraiicB,  but  very  living  at  tliis  far-off  hour.  lie  was  also  a 
poet,  ile  may,  indeed,  in  some  reepects  be  ranked  amongst  the 
first  and  greatest  of  pocta.  After  bo  many  contarica  of  oblivion, 
liis  work  has  recently  been  eshumed  ;  and  he,  though  dead,  yet 
liveth,  and  will  live.  There  were  strong  reasons,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  why  liis  verses  should  have  remained  eomewbat  of 
a  secret  during  his  lifetime;  but  that  secret  is  now  an  open  soorot 
for  us.  In  order  to  estimate  vixidly  the  remoteness  of  the  times 
ID  wliich  be  lived,  considered  with  reference  to  Europe,  it  may  be 
useful  to  remember  that  Omar's  life  extended  over  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  Cnisadea ;  that  the  curfew  bell  was  tolling  io 
England  while  Omar  may  have  listened  io  the  mueK^in's  call  to 
prayer ;  that  his  time  comprises  the  EngUah  kings  from  William  I. 
to  Kenr^'  11. ;  aud  tliat  he  wan  a  contenipomiy  of  Thomas  a 
Beckett  and  of  Fair  Rosamoml.  For  tlio  Knglish  reader,  with 
whom  wo  have  now  cliiefly  to  do,  tbeae  few  luiidmfLrlcs  of  time 
will  realize  eufliciently  the  period  in  which  Omar  lived  that  inner 
life  of  Uiought  and  feeling  which  he  poured  into  pasnonatajj 
poetry,  fnll  alike  of  siiduees  as  of  splendour,  which,  though  little 
recognized  iu  his  own  time,  is  yet  eloquent  and  \-ital  for  owa.1 
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For  it  is  his  uwu  deep,  secret,  inner  life,  Ms  ispiritual  exiotoiicc, 
his  tluubts,  BtruggU-e,  sorrows,  deeptist  thoughts,  that  he  sings  so 
magnificently  well.  Him  pOL-ms  are  truly  vital  with  thv  g«nuiu« 
recorils  of  a  buuian  buuI  whicti,  thtiugh  it  tT>itited  in  thu  far-ofl* 
h)ng ago.  thought  thutightK aiid  ft-lt  fucliiigs  Uiat  \\v,  and  tihnoHt 
all  men  ainte,  as  bofurc  his  tiino,  have  uIko  had  to  entertain^  to 
wrestle  witJi,  to  conquer,  or  Ut  bo  conquurud  by. 

For  our  kiiowU-dgn  in  England  of  Omar  and  \\w  workft  wo  have 
io  thauk  a  thin  volume,  publinhed  by  Bernard  Qtmritt'Ii.  This 
work  eoiisieta  of  a  translation  of  101  of  tbo  Rubuiyiit,  or  vorees,  of 
the  Persian  poet ;  of  a  preface,  and  of  iiotf«  tu  the  pootry.  This 
small  work  bnfl  undergone  %-iciRBitndcB  wliic^h  makt!  of  the  atory  of 
the  book  a  romauco  of  bibUogmiihy.  Originally  produced  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  miadvortistfd.aud  unnoticed,  at  tho  price  of  half- 
tt-erown,  t]ie  book  did  not  soil  at  all;  and  Mr.  Quaritcli  groduoll/ 
rcdneed  tho  price  Ui  a  nhiJliiig,  to  threeponm-,  aiwl  even  Ui  a  penny, 
at  which  latter  price  eomo  purchaHira  were  found.  By  elianco  the 
work  fell  into  the  hands  of  competent  jndgoK,  and  tho  volume 
beg»t]  silently  and  dlowly  to  make  its  way  aiming  tliosu  who 
oould  critically  estimatt'  anrl  enjoy  it.  It  had  a  certain  success  in 
a  nnnll  atrction  of  American  society,  and  one  American  bought  two 
hnudred  copictt  to  give  away  to  friends.  Both  in  Kngland  and  in 
America  Omar  won  for  himself  friends  and  admirerM,  and  his  poema. 
are  now  g^ing  throiigh  a  tliird  edition,  which  sells  well  at  the  prico 
of  aoren  shillings  and  sixpenne.  So  much  for  the  oArly  fortunes 
of  a  translation,  which  now  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  di'.'. 
There  will  be,  I  think,  more  editions  yet;  but  it  maybe  here 
recorded  that  the  work  ha.s  not  hitherto  yielded  any  direct  pecu- 
niary retun»  to  the  translator. 

The  translation  appeared  under  the  veil  of  the  anonj-mous,  but 
amongst  the  audience,  tit  though  few,  that  such  work  found,  the 
uame  of  the  translator  became  privately  km>wu  ;  and  I  am  now 
permitted  to  state  publicly  that  the  translator  of  Omar  is  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald. 

The  traufelation  itself  may  justly  be  teimed  masterly;  the  preface 
and  notes  are  decidedly  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has,  as  already  stated,  translated  lUt  verses,  but  he  has 
by  uo  means  rendered  the  whole  uf  Omar's  poetical  work.  Of  tho 
MS.  ono  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian,  and  coutaiuB  l^U  KubtUyat;  ono 
is  at  Calcutta,  and  compiises  51(1  verees;  Vou  Hummer  has  another 
ropy  containing  about  20L»;  while  the  LucUuow  M.S.  is  said  to 
contain  -100.  This  iuformation  wy  owe  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  himself. 
lie  seems  to  have  left  untnuislated  all  tlie  amatory  and  senuual 
parte  of  the  worii,  and  to  have  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
Omar's  philosophy,  and  to  those  Wews  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
tho  Infinite  which  so  deeply  occupied  that  gieat  wild  heart.     It  is 
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the  soul's  csscnoo  of  Oinnr  tliat  H^It.  Fitzgerald  Iian  delivered  to 
U8.  He  hail  most  fl«cce*wf«Il>'  reproduced  for  us,  when  reproducim 
Omar's  song,  that  "  wiiK^thing,  as  in  tlie  Greek  Alcaic,  when 
pennliimato  line  sceins  to  lift  and  siispeTid  the  ware  that  falls  uvi 
in  the  la*t,''  and  we  may  consider,  tritli  sAttsfacttou  and  gratitude 
that  the  verbal  moaic,  as  well  aa  the  deepest  meaning  of  Omar,  is 
before  ns  to  delight  ii«.  The  translation,  indeed,  reads  like  an 
original  work,  and  that  work  the  work  of  a  poet.  EoBteru  scholars 
voueli  for  the  fidelity;  every  competent  reader  can  certify  thtfi 
beauty  of  the  thing  translated,  as  of  the  translation  itself. 

Goethe  maintains  that  all  highest  poetry  can  be  traualatod;  nA.y}\ 
tliat  it  is  a  Jiote  of  the  highest  work  that  it  \yi»  a  vital  force  thai 
will  bear  U>  be  re-told  iu  other  t«ngues.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  admirabltt 
work  w  an  ilhtstmtioa  of  the  great  poet-critic's  theory.  In  thi 
easy  ilow  and  nervous  strengtli  of  liia  glorious  verses,  which  seem, 
owing  to  their  very  excellence,  to  be  modern  work— and  his  own 
work — we  re<")mre  to  set  our  thought  backward  in  order  to  realize 
the  fact  that  we  are  face  to  facu  with  the  tliouj^htu  and  imagery  of 
a  Persian  poet  of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  All  higii  abatraet  tlioug^it 
transcends  the  local  and  temporary.  Omar  has  only  so  much  of 
the  Kast  as  lendu  colour  tu  his  imagery  and  magic  to  his  mumc 
The  perennial  essence  of  his  song  nught  belong  to  almost  any 
country,  and  is  scarcely  limited  by  any  particular  ceiituri-. 

Thus  much  premisetl,  in   the  way  uf  ucedl'ul  explanation  and 
information,  we  will  puss  un  to.an  attempt  iu  analyze  these  glowiu^i 
nnd  still  vital  verses,  and  to  show,  by  siiJlicient  extract,  proof 
their  claim  to  the  high  character  wliich  they  bear  already  in  iho 
estimation  of  the  judicious  few, 

Omar  is  a  sceptic,  but  he  is  no  commonplace  sceptic.    Hia  is  no 
shallow  and  petulant  negation.     His  doubts  do  not  spring  froi 
tliin  and  sour  logic,     lie  •'  denied  divinely  the  divine."     To  be 
more  accnralo,  he  rather  doubted  than  denied.     He  was  full  of 
that  unconsirious  faith  wliich  complains  to  the  Deitj'  of  its  inabilit 
to  comprehend  the  di  Wne.     J  lis  sense  of  tho  transient,  his  regretful 
protest    against    inscrutability,   are   deeply   pathetic,   are    never 
irreverent.     His  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  soul,  profound  in  it*,j 
dark  depths,  gay  with  sad  luunonr  »ipon  its  light  surface.   To  him 
negation  affords  no  repose ;  ho  does  not  rest  content  in  it,  but 
has  to  set  the  struggles  of  his  soul  to  music,  to  express  sorrow  iu 
song.    He  flies,  defiantly,  front  tlie  uni'est  of  ceaseless  qneetLouiiig 
to  Epicurean  enjo^fiuent;  he  seeks  to  drown  doubt  iu  Uiq  win* 
cup,  to  stupefy  mental  yeannug  iu  the  arms  of  beauty,     He  tries 
to  employ  his  senses  as  allies  to  assist  him  iu  stilling  the  voiue  of ' 
tlie  ever  vainly  searching  soul.    Love  and  wine  are  called  in 
narcotics  to  sooth  r*'8lless  attempts  to  solve  tho  mystery  of  Hm 
and  death,  to  read  tho  riddle  of  the  earth,  to  help  him  to  bear  ilid 
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f  this  iiniuttiUij^blo  world.  Ilia  griof  is  that  no  thought, 
of  hii^  cmi  pierce  bi-'hiiul  the  veil.  He  docB  not  ileuy  tho 
exiatcnce  of  tho  DiWne  Iden  boliind  appearaneofi;  but  ho  dcBpaira 
bccauEo  ho  cannot  nttaiu  to  anrinsi^lit  into  thickly  hidden  thing». 
Despair  ie  coiomeiiKurato  with  dc«ire.  Ho  ia  nnt  victor,  but  bo 
never  ceaKcs  to  strugglo  and  to  long.  He  oats,  diiiilu,  and  sleeps, 
becaoRO  to-morrow  he  dies,  and  because  ho  cannot  recogiuze  life 
through  death.  Hia  doubU  nre  the  doubts  which  have  perplexed 
so  many  noblo  thinking  souls. 

His  is  no  poor,  thin,  incredulous  soul ;  he  is  nohlo,  deep,  imngi- 

native,  and  ho  pours  out  despair,  depressiaii,  doubt,  in  tho  sadnesa 

uid  tho  splendour  of  bis  song.     He  is  not  complacent   in  doubt; 

he  has  nothing  of  tlic  vanity  of  a  little  txprit  fori.     Ho  burns  to 

know,  and,  not  attaining  knowledge,  hw  griof  flows  into  deep  and 

pasfflonfttc  musical  uttcranf;c.     His  song  fiugge-sfa  dcptlut  greater 

tfaan  he,  with  liia  rare  lyrioal  gift,  can  get  expressed ;  bin  plaint  is 

Bincore.  hta  yearning  is  genuine.     Towards  the  mass  of  men  ho 

affects  a  grave  ort!iodo3rj*,  hut  behind  his  loose  Knatern  aleevo  ho 

l&uglis  in  mockery — or  sighs  in  melancholy.    The  Koran  is  to  him 

doubtful  revelation,  wliich  Joes  not  explain  the  facta  of  life, 

d  which  leav«0  the  groat  xchj  of  huniau  Ufu  and  d^^ath  uu- 

He  re^'ulttf  against  the  dark  iiiy«tery  in  '.vhicli  niysterien 

Uud;  ht)  retieuU  the  jealuuu  cure  with  which  thu  grc-at 

cret  is  kept  b«j  well.    Like  all  men  who  posses*  deep  and  real 

umoar  he  is  aUo  mL-lancholy,  thoughtful,  profound;  with  a  miud 

hicli  cannot  turn  aside  from  revolving  iucessant  qucHtiou  autl 

fcoUug  constaut  longing  toward  the  Iniiitite.    Farced  gaiety  does 

not  ailence  roHtless  cogitation,  and  Omar  has  to  live  lonelily  hia 

inner  life  of  a.spiratiuu  and  disappuiiitment.     His   temperament, 

like  that   of  many  poets,   may  have   been  pleasure-lovijig  and 

Hensuous,   may  have   liad   vaiyiug   moods  and  ^Tidely   difleiing 

momenta;  but  he  turnt-d  di>fiantly  to   sensnality,  he  drank  the 

forbidden   ^viue,  and  revelled  in  tlio  chaiin  of  woman,  mainly 

aa  a   palliative  against    tlie   sonl'H  unrest,   uhiclly  in  the   hopo 

of  lulling   that   gnawing    and    eager    doubt    which   led   to    uu 

coaviotioD. 

Separated  from  Omar  liimself  by  bo  many  centuries,  and  further 
divided  from  luai  by  the  great  dift'erence  between  tho  East  and 
the  West,  by  the  difleiing  bahita  of  life  and  methods  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  divide  the  Oriental  and  the  Mahommodan  from 
II*  in  uiir  Kuropean  ci^^li/,ation,  it  is  dillicult  to  divine  how 
far  he  may  have  been  driven  towards  unbelief,  or  the  want  of 
behef,  by  the  priesthood  of  his  day  and  land.  He  couUl  not  have 
held  priufltiiraft  in  any  reverence  or  respect,  Ue  might  temporize 
■cornfully  in  ordea-  to  live  easily  with  the  clergy,  but  it  is  moat 
unprobable  that  he  should  have  had  any  beliei  in  the  order  of  the 
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prieetbocd.  In  all  times  the  great  enemy  of  religion  is  the^ 
"  religious  world."  To  the  true  priesthood  many  indeed  arl 
caUi-*d,  but  very  few  are  chosen,  Omar  probably  found  nu  hulp 
from  his  priests  towards  answering  the  ardent  importunity  of  the 
more  urgent  and  hopeless  of  the  "Two  Voices**  within  Us  breast. 
Ho  would  turn  contemptuously  from  priestly  juggling  and  furmal 
observance.  Ilis  nature  was  too  deep  and  real  to  be  satisBed 
with  the  showB  of  tilings,  or  with  mere  hearRnys.  Ho  longed  to 
pierce  to  the  "fQt}*  hcai-t  of  the  great  mystery,  and  to  look  eye  to 
'•ye  upon  a  living  deity;  and  be  gazed  hopelessly  upon  tho  inecrii- 
tablt!  in  deep  and  poBsionate  dejection.  His  objective  images  of 
tho  transitory  in  human  things  belong  to  the  finest  uttcmnnes  of 
poetry  ;  this  quest  of  light  behiiid  tho  veil  has  all  the  passion  of 
emotion  blended  with  and  sinking  into  the  repoBeof  nttor  sadness. 
Mis  was  no  light,  trinal,  c|nenx!ouH  nature;  ho  had  a  deep,  earnest 
Boul,  whieh  lojiged  for  light,  and  desired  to  believe.  Hence  the 
vital  Imman  interest  of  his  song  (ff  sorrow  and  of  dnnbt 

Many  a  small,  diy,  withered  soul  is  rather  pleased  at,  and  XMn 
of.  its  infidelity  ;  but  Omar  is  an  instance  of  the  almost  unnpeak- 
able  pathoH  of  a  man  who  gladly  would,  and  yet  who  cannot  fidly 
believe,  and  comprehend,  and  trust.  Unbelief,  or  failure  to  attain 
the  comfort  of  tionviction.  affords  no  joy  to  him.  He  has  to  resort 
to  active  means,  were  it  only  diRmpation  or  debancber}-,  to  still  or 
divert  the  unquiet  cravinga  of  a  soul  which  longed  for  light,  and 
desired  ever  a  confidence  which  it  yet  conid  nei'er  obtain.  Those 
inexplicable  facts  of  life  which  appear  to  contradict  the  belief  ol 
man  in  tlie  bcndGcenco  and  tendenieRS  of  a  living  and  ideal 
diviuity  fton-ly  puzzled  his  will.  lie  conld  not  realize  a  diviuo 
government  of  the  world  by  force,  or  law,  or  will.  His  in  not  the 
"mystic  nnfathomable  aong"  of  Dnnte,  which  is  unfathomable 
because  it  deals  with  the  mvBtery  of  jiflirmation.  Omar's  eoiig 
is  fathomable,  because  it  is  restricted  to  the  blankncM  of  negation, 
of  nonentity,  and  fails  to  apprehend  Divine  BigniGcance  in  the 
Tehitions  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature ;  but  yet  we  may 
call  it  a  real  song  nevertheless,  since  it  ve  the  product  of  a  heart 
which  is  "  rapt  into  true  pastion  of  melody,"  so  that  the  "very 
tones  of  him  become  musical  by  the  greatness,  depth,  and  masic 
of  his  thoughts."  He  recognizes  the  splendour,  the  wonder,  and, 
ahnost,  the  teiror  that  Ho  hid  in  the  being  of  every  man ;  but  ho 
cannot  reconcile  the  mystic  being  of  man  with  the  holiness  nf 
s^'mpathetic  relation  with  God.  He  dncs  not  wish  not  to  do  ho, 
but  he  fails,  is  unublo  so  to  think.  Still,  he  is  a  genuine,  true 
sinper;  if  ho  cannot  pierce  througli  nppeanuiee  to  the  inner 
truth,  he  can  yet  set  his  sad  failure  to  most  magnificent  melody. 

My  attempt  to  analrae  tho  esacnce  of  Omar's  strife  and  son^ 
inunt  now  be  tested  by  some  ipiotations  from  his  "RubiSi\*nt.'*     t 
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tlinll  select  Rome  of  thfwe  verKfls  which  convey  hia  <IecpcBt  meoa- 
ing  m  most  perfect  music.     Take,  for  instftiicc,  as  a  heginning: 


"Cotao,  liU  the  fny,  ati<l  ia  iIjd  Are  of  iprlBfi 
Tour  wuit«  gKrmeot  of  ropantrLnoA  flinp : 

Tiwi  bini  of  Tinio  I»n»  but  a  !iltln  w»/ 
T»  Outtw — uid  th«  bird  in  ud  tha  '■'Ing' 

nit. 

"  Whetli«r  nt  Nnisliiip^ir  or  Babylon. 
Wh.r>thvr  thr  cup  tiith  air«iit  or  bitter  mn ; 

Til"  wiup  o/  Lifp  kt'i.'p«  ootlog  drop  by  ilrgp. 
Tl)o  Icivcs  of  Lit<!  keep  ffJliag  odo  by  oae. 


"Kuli  mom  a  tbou*ftii4  rci*>»  brin)!*,  yo:i  niv, 
V«i ;  bM  wli«ro  Ut4*  tba  r-ono  ol  jvittordar? 

And  thiB  first  aammor  montli  thut  brings  th»  rote, 
Sbftjl  tlik«  Jamnhftl  aii<!  KAik^hftd  nn>^." 


This  feeling  of  the  transitory,  and  of  the  rapid  flight  of  ruthless 
■time,  IB  very  strong  in  Omar.  Ilis  perceptioji  of  it  loads  always 
to  the  doctriuo  of  the  lioUciwiieas  of  all  things,  and  to  the  mrpe 
dUm  theory  as  a  guide  to  practice.  Pomp  and  power  seem  to 
him  as  hoUow  a  mockery,  as  are  all  things  else.  Thus  he 
angs:— 


"  Think,  la  thin  batter'U  e&nivaMonil 
WboM  porloN  nra  ftlt<>rDAto  night  tad  iImj. 

How  KiiltuTi  ahut  aultnn  nith  bin  p<iinp 
AboJo  Uia  dvttineil  hour,  and  wvut  hi>  wbj. 


"  They  »»y  Iho  lion  awl  iha  llitand  koop 
Tho  courts  whom  JuDifbyd  gtorieil  cad  ilratik  dacp : 

And  Bftbnttn.  thjit  itrvat  huntor — tbo  wild  aas 
Stamps  o'er  bia  hond,  hut  raniiot  brrak  hia  sU-Pp." 

Thf-  siimpturms  charncter  of  Oriental  imagery  lends  often  colour 
nnd  charm  to  Omar's  verse.  Take  next  a  verse  or  two  conveying 
pathetic  Teaenns  for  drinking. 


"  Ah  I  my  bdoTc'J,  till  tho  cup  thni  cloar* 
To-bJiT  ol  pait  rognit  and  lutura  ti»B.ni : 

Tt)- MOB  now  I — why,  ti>-inr>rm»r  1  m»y  ba 
SlytoK  irilh  yiiiitoTdsT'a  H^vati  thoamiid  ywn. 


"  For  •dmo  w«  lorod,  the  lov«Iie*t  ftwl  Uto  bait 
Ttut  (rom  bia  Tlntnifs  rotlini?  Timo  hu  prest, 

HaTs  drunk  lh«>ir  cup  n  round  or  iwn  li^forf. 
And  vao  by  oot  crept  eiloiitly  to  r*«t." 
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which  \am  acttiatcd  Sfr.  Fitzgerald  in  translatiug^that  is,  I  have 
Eonght  to  present  the  passages  which  exemplify  most  clearly  the 
heights  iind  depths  <if  Omar's  pliilosophy.  With  a  poet's  love  of 
beauty^  Omnr  willed  that  hia  tnmb  ehoald  bo  "  iu  a  spet  where 
the  iiorlh  ivind  may  scatter  roses  over  it ;"  and  his  pupil,  Khwiijab 
Niaiini,  relates  that  he  visited  tJie  poet's  grave,  and  found  it  juflt 
outside  a  garden  at  Xaiahapur.  and  saw  tliat  trees  stretched  their 
boughfi  over  the  garden  wall,  and  dropped  flowers  upon  the  tomb, 
"BO  as  the  stone  was  hidden  under  thc-m."  And  there  the  Iiigh- 
soaring,  plcasure-lo^-ing,  dnnbtiog  poet  slept  fitly  and  well,  and 
liad.  perhaps,  beneath  the  roses,  answer  to  his  long,  soirowful 
doubts. 

Doubt,  like  faith,  is  not  always  quite  clear  to  its  poeseesor.  A 
man  cannot  always  define  the  limits  of  his  quostioniDgf  as  be  i& 
frequently  unable  to  define  clearly  the  mysterious  bouuds  of  his 
belief.  Omar,  whose  external  form  of  revelation  was  the  Koran, 
with  Allah  and  Ids  one  prophet,  became  one  of  the  sad,  sincere 
inquirers  whoso  crj*  is,  *•  I  would  believe  if  I  could."  The 
intense  longing  of  all  genuine  souls  for  light,  for  insight  into  ihe 
awful  mystery  of  the  Unseen,  is  sometimes  answered  so.  There 
are  doubts  common  to  all  thinldug  men — to  all  men  who  cau 
think  highly  and  deeply.  Some  of  these  men  stop  sadly  at  doubt, 
while  othei-s  press  on  victoriously  to  light,  and  joy,  and  faitli; 
and  answer  ultimately,  after  toil  and  Ktorm,  the  awful  mysteiy 
with  a  triumphant  and  "  everlasting  yea."  The  thoughts  which 
seem  so  long  to  be  "beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls,"  lead  heroic 
souls  to  that  pure  white  light  of  reason,  and  that  glow  uf  exaltetl 
feeling,  which  give  a  man  conviction  of  his  Maker.  But  Omar, 
with  an  intellect  subtle  and  strong,  with  an  uuagination  full  of 
fire  and  of  fer\"eiicy,  with  a  poet's  trunKc  en  dental  gift,  remains, 
unhappy,  on  the  shadow  side  of  clear  faith ;  bat  has  yet  expressed, 
with  rare  clearaeta  and  beauty,  all  the  doubt  wliich  lofty  natures 
feel,  lie  who  lived  and  sang  so  long  ago,  is  only  now  flowering 
into  fame.  Ills  thoughts  about  a  problem  which  does  not  chaugo 
■witli  time  seem  very  vital,  and  oven  very  modern.  It  is  the  blank 
of  negatiou  set  to  sweet  and  subtle  mueic;  it  is  endless  question 
Buug  in  saddest  but  most  splendid  Rtrnins. 

Omar  could  uot  lift  tho  veil,  but  ho  has  sung  his  inabihty  ia 
verses  which  uiuBt  deeply  touch  the  human  hf:art.  Kven  Lucretias, 
with  whom  Omar  is  most  natumlly  compared,  aoems  to  mo  to  be 
inferior  in  depth,  in  force,  in  beauty  and  glory  of  rhythm.  The 
extracts  which  1  have  given  will,  I  heliovo,  send  nil  my  rcadcra 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  charming  book.  They  will  bo  rewarded  by 
finding,  through  his  admirable  translation,  tliat  they  have  learned 
to  know  a  new  and  real  poet  in  0>L\r  the  Tentmakeo. 

n.  SchCtz  Wilson. 


RISHOP  BUTLER  AXD  THE  ZEIT-GEIST. 


BUTLER  dofil^iis  to  fnnncl  a  sni-o  system  of  momta,  nnd,  in 
prder  to  fouiKl  it,  lie  ti'lls  ua  how  we  originally  came  l)>" 
all  our  instiiicta  and  afi'ections.  Thej*  were,  ho  tells  us,  "pla(iccl  in 
ns  by  God,  to  put  ns  U]>on  and  help  to  cany  us  through  a  coiitbp 
of  behaviour  suitable  to  out  condition."  Here,  as  eveiy  one  will 
admit,  we  cannot  directly  verilj*  the  truth  of  whnt  our  author  Bays. 
Hut  he  also  examines  such  and  such  of  our  afi'ections  in  them- 
selves, to  muko  good  hiit  tht-'ory  of  their  urii^D  and  final  causes. 
And  how  we  can  verify  the  degree  in  wliich  his  report  of  factH, 
d  the  constmction  he  puts  upon  them,  carries  up  alnng  witli  it, 

ires  UH  with  confidence  in  his  scheme  (tf  human  nature. 
He  notices  that  compassion  for  the  difttresses  of  others  vi  felt 
much  more  generally  than  delight  in  their  prosperity.    And  he 
says:— 

" The  reason  and  ficcooTit  of  which  matter  tfl  this:  when  a  man  has 
obtained  any  pmtinilar  ndvairtof^  or  felicity,  in«  end  ia  jrainod,  and  he 
does  not,  in  that  particular,  want  the  ASAi.¥taiir«  of  anotJicr;  thorn  was 
thprcforp  no  iir»id  of  a  (Uatinct  affoctinn  towards  tliat  fcJiicity  of  another 
aln^ady  obtained,  neither  would  such  uffet-tioii  directly  cany  nim  on  to  do 
good  to  tliat  person ;  whereas  men  in  diatpffis  want  nssistafii-e,  and 
compaasion  leaas  us  directly  to  assist  them.  The  tibjpct  of  the  former  is 
the  present  felicity  of  another;  the  object  «if  Hm  latter  is  the  prwent 
misery'  of  iiMitlitr.  It.  is  easy  to  ^ee  tliat  the  latter  wanlj  a  particular 
afTec^tion  for  lis  n-Iief,  aiid  that  the  former  does  not  wont  one,  because  it 
does  not  want  nj^istunce." 
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'J'liiit  fxplnnntion  why  cumiMUwion  at  anotliei's  lUetrcw  i« 
etmnger  than  BntiHfaction  nt  anothi-rK  prnsperity  was  ucccseitatod, 
iio  doubt,  bj  Bntler'H  theory  <'f  the  nrigiii  and  final  caiiws  of  all 
our  aficctioiis.  But  will  any  one  nay  that  it  rarncs  a  real  student 
1*1'  imtnre  along  with  it,  and  iiisinrcti  him  wth  confidencD,  any 
more  than  Hobbcs'B  icsr^hitinn  of  all  b(:nevolencp  into  a  mere  love 
<tf  power — that  it  is  not  just  an  fantatttie  f 

ARain,  take  Butler's  acTouut  of  tlio  |uiH6ion  of  anger  and 
rMentment.     There  is  andden  anger  and  there  is  doliberate  ang«r. 

"  The  reason  and  lh«  eni!,'  «ay»  BiiUt-r,  "  for  whii-h  inaii  was  made 
liable  lo  the  i>:»»»ioD  of  guddeii  anger  is.  that  he  mipht  be  Itetter  qnalified 
to  ptevent,  and  likewise  (or  pcrhajM  chiefly)  to  rroint  and  defeat,  i^udden 
f'jree,  violenoe,  and  oppofiitiou,  considered  merely  as  such.  It  stands  in 
mir  iialure  for  BpJf-defence,  ati'l  not  fi>r  the  ndniini titration  of  jwHtiiw. 
Ueliborate  arij^r,  on  the  other  hand,  in  given  us  to  farther  ihe  ends  of 
justice  :  not  natural  but  moral  evil,  not  sufforinp  Iml  injury,  rftiaoa  that 
anger ;  it  is  resentment  a^inst  vice  and  wickednesH." 

And: 

'•  Tlie  natural  ohji-ct  of  snttled  resentment,  then,  Wing  injurj-.  as 
distinet  from  fioin  or  \vis».  it  is  eaar  to  see  that  to  prevent  aud  to  remedy 
auch  injury,  and  the  nii»eriee  arinin^  from  it^  it>  tue  end  for  which  this 
pasfliun  was  implanted  in  man." 

But  anger  has  evident  dangers  and  abiiHC'8.    True.    But : 

"Since  it  is  necessary,  for  Ibe  very  Rulwistence  of  the  wortd,  thai 
injurj-,  injustice,  and  cruelty  JthouM  K-  [mnished ;  and  since  compassion, 
wnlcl)  is  ftu  iiHturiit  Co  tiiaukbid,  M-oidd  rvuder  thiit  execution  of  justice 
excceding'ly  diflicnilt  and  tiiieH-<<y,  iiidi^^nalion  at^ninflt  vice  and  wickedneas 
is  a  balance  to  thai  weakoesst  of  pity.  And  altwj  to  anything  else  which 
would  prevent  tho  necessary-  melhodn  of  severity." 

And  it  ia  the  bufanesa  of  tho  intnlty  of  conaciciice.  or  rofiexton, 
to  tell  UH  how  anger  may  bo  innot'enkly  and  rightly  entployed.  so 
na  to  serve  tho  end  for  which  God  placed  it  in  onr  natnn-. 

In  tiuics  when  everything  is  conventional,  wbi-n  no  ono  looks 
vcr>-  closely  into  himself  or  into  what  is  told  him  about  his  moral 
nature,  that  soi-t  of  iiHtuml  history  may,  perbapa,  look  likely 
enough,  and  may  even  pass  for  N'nvtoniaii.  But  let  a  timt-  com» 
when,  a«  I  say,  tlie  foundations  of  the  great  deep  are  broken  up. 
when  man  searches  with  passionate  carneatuesa  for  something 
certain,  and  can  and  will  henc«-foith  build  upon  facta  only ;  then 
the  arbitrary  aaaertions  of  such  a  pflj-chologj' as  this  of  Bntlera- 
will  bo^rlt  to  by  perfectly  fantastic  and  unavailing. 

And  evon  when  the  arbitrary  and  fantaslic  character  of  Iiia  psy- 
chology is  not  BO  apparent,  Butler  will  be  felt  constantly  lo  puzzle 
and  perplex,  rather  than  to  satisfy  iia ;  he  vnW  be  felt  not  to  carry 
lis  along  with,  him — not  to  be  couvtucing.    lie  has  \m  tlieurjr  that 
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our  appetites  and  nffcctidiitt  aro  all  placed  in  our  imtiiro  by  fio'l. 
tJuit  they  art  all  oquallj-  iiatm-nl,  that  tliey  all  have  a  usofiil  t:inl 
to  M-rvc  and  have  respect  tu  that  end  solely,  that  the  principle  nt' 
rcBcxJon  or  conftcience  is  implantc^d  in  nf<  for  the  sake  nf  arbitrating 
lictwoeu  thein,  of  assigning  U*  certain  among  them  a  natural 
superiority,  of  iiaing  each  ui  its  light  meaKUTO  and  of  gniding  it 
to  its  right  end,  and  that  the  degree  of  strength,  in  whieli  any  <»nc 
of  our  affections  exists,  affords  no  rt^-ason  at  all  fur  foUowng  it. 
j\nd  hiu  theyry  retjuiros,  moreover,  tlmt  sylf-love  sliall  be  but  ouo 
out  of  our  many  aflVctionR,  that  it  shall  have*  a  stiictly  defined  ond 
of  its  own,  (uid  be  as  distinct  fi-uni  those  aiFections  which  seem 
most  ukiu  to  it,  and  which  arc  therefore  often  confounded  \rith  it. 
AR  it  is  from  those — such  an  benfv<tk-nec,  wo  \rill  say — which  nob«>dy 
is  tempted  to  coufotmd  with  it,  .Such  is  Butler's  theory,  and  snuli 
arc  its  rcquiix-meuts.  And  with  tins  theory  we  find  him  declaring 
that  eonipussion  is  a  pninitive  ufTeetion  implanted  in  us  from  the 
first  by  the  Author  of  Xatnre  to  lead  us  to  public  spirit,  just  vm 
hniiger  was  iuiptantcd  ia  us  from  tlic  first  to  lead  us  to  our  own 
personal  good,  and  from  the  same  eaxise — namely,  that  r«;a»on  :ind 
cool  self-love  would  iii't  by  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to 
lead  as  to  the  cud  in  view,  without  the  appetite  and  the  alfcction. 


The  prU'ate  intereat  nf  tiie  individual  would  not  bo  suffii'iently  pnividcd 
by  n.>a»<»nable  and  cool  nelf-love  alone ;  Ihrrrfurc  the  iipjH'titcs  and 
lions  uyr  plncfd  witliin  tu  >i  gimrit  amX/tirt/inr  stctrt'tp,  uillnmt  which  it. 
would  uoi  be  liik«u  due  care  of.  It  is  uiauifest,  our  life  wuuld  be  neglected 
Were  it  nrit  for  the  calls  of  Inniger  and  tliimt  nnil  wearineM?,  notwithstnud- 
iug  that  withont  (heni  reason  would  assure  us.  that  the  rccniils  uf  footi 
and  ilwp  are  the  necessarj-  means  of  oiu-  pre«ervaUi>n.  It  is  therefore 
absurd  to  tumuine  that,  withuut  nffectiuu  (the  ufTectiuu  of  couipiisniun),  tlie 
»anie  reason  atone  would  be  nioi-e  uiTeeUial  to  eujjage  us  to  perfoi-m  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow -creatures." 

The  argnmeni  may  be  ingenious,  but  can  anytliiug  be  more 
■nnBatisfactory  ?  And  is  it  not,  to  use  Butler's  words,  "absurd  to 
imagine"  that  in  this  manner,  and  by  this  parallel  plan,  and  thus 
to  Bupplemt'ut  one  Hmdhcr.  hunger  and  reasonable  Belt-love,  coiu- 
paeaion  and  "  a  settled  reasonable  principle  of  beiievoleuco  to 
roatikind,"  did  really  have  their  rise  in  us? 

PreBcntly  we  find  him  nmr\'ellitig  that  penjonn  of  supeiioc 
capacity  ahonld  dispute  the  obligation  of  compaHsion  and  public 
spirit,  ami  a>!king  if  it  could  ever  oocnr  to  a  man  of  |>laiu  under- 
standing to  think  "tlmt  thefo  was  ahwdutely  no  such  thing  in 
manldinl  as  affectinn  to  the  pood  of  others — euppote  o/  jmnntts  to 
tiiftr  ehihlrf-it"  As  if  the  afteetiou  of  parents  to  their  cbUdreu  was 
an  afl».'<tion  to  the  good  of  othere  of  just  the  same  natural  history 
a«  public  spirit ! — m  if  tlio  two  were  alike  in  their  priinariuefis. 
aHke  in  their  date  of  obligation,  alike  in  their  kind  of  evidence  I 
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Ono  is  an  affection  of  mdimentaiy  liimmn  nature,  the  otlipr  is  a 
elow  conquest  from  rudimentarj-  hunmu  nature. 

"  Trt  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  tht-  bottow  of  compassion  bj  tomiiijg:  from 
thp  wTPtrhwl  L"*  an  unnatural,"  says  Bmlpr,  "  as  to  pndonvour  to  get  rid 
of  tbo  |«iiti  of  hnugor,  Ity  keoping-  from  the  sight  of  food." 

Now,  we  are  to  consider  tliia  oa  a  practical  ar^^mucnt  by  which 
to  bring  a  man,  all  at  wja  abuut  tlie  nje  of  conduct,  to  cultivate 
ill  hiniKelf  conipaHMou.  Surely  mich  an  argiiniuni  would  astoiuBU 
rather  tliau  conviiict!  liitn.  lie  wuiiM  Bay:  "Can  it  be  bo,  since 
wo  see  that  men  ctiutiiiuaUy  do  i\\e  one,  never  tbc  other  ?  **  But 
Butler  iuHistA,  and  says : 

■'  That  we  can  do  one  with  (greater  stici"*88  tlian  we  rajt  iJie  oiiier,  19  i» 
proof  that  oue  ia  less  a  vitJatidn  of  nature  than  llie  othfi.  Compastiiou  w 
8  call,  a  demand  of  nature,  to  relieve  the  tuihappy,  aa  hunger  ia  a  nataral 
call  for  food." 

Snrely.  natwe,  natural,  must  be  used  here  iu  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial manner,  in  order  to  get  this  argiuuent  out  of  fhom  I  Yet 
Butler  professes  to  stick  to  plain  facts,  not  to  sophiaticate,  not  to 
refine. 

*'  Let  me  take  notice,"  be  sayn,  "  of  the  danger  of  going  hejtide  or 

'^jtgrond  the  plain,  obvious,  first  ap{>caranec4  of  things,  apon  the  subject  of 
ntonla  and  religion." 

But  IB  it  in  accordoDco  with  the  plain,  obWoua,  first  appearance* 
of  things,  to  pronounce  compaesian  to  be  a  call,  a  demand  of 
nature  t«  relieve  the  uidiappy.  precisely  in  the  same  mannc-r  as 
hunger  is  a  natural  call  for  food,  and  that  to  neglect  one  cull  in  just 
as  much  a  violation  of  nature  as  the  other  t  Surely  Butler  couli! 
not  talk  in  this  way  unlf'»*8  lie  had  firet  laid  it  down  that  all  our 
affections  are  in  theraBelvcs  equally  natural,  and  that  no  degree  of 
greater  strength  and  frequency  caji  make  one  affection  more  natnml 
than  the  other  f  They  are  all,  according  to  him,  voices  of  God,  hot 
the  principle  <'f  reliexion  or  conscience — a  higher  voice  of  God — 
decides  how  and  when  each  is  to  be  followed.  And  when  be  has 
laid  this  down  he  baa  no  difficulty  in  affimiing  thai  it  10  as  un- 
natural not  Uy  relieve  the  distresw^d  as  not  to  cat  when  one  U 
hungry.  Only  one  feels,  not  convinced  and  satisfied,  Imt  in  doabt 
wheth(T  ho  oM^fu  to  luive  laid  it  down,  when  ono  fteea  that  it 
oonducta  him  to  such  an  aflirmation. 

Onoo  more.  The  afftKstion  of  compassion  not  oiJy  prove*  that 
it  is  aa  unnatural  to  turn  away  from  distress  aa  to  turn  from  food 
when  one  i«  liuugry  ;  it  proves  also  that  this  world  was  intended 
neither  to  bo  a  mere  scene  of  unliappincss  and  sorrow,  nor  to 
be  a  state  of  any  great  satiafection  or  liijjh  enjoyment.  And  how 
doea  it  prove  tliia  ?   It  provee  it  as  follows: — 
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"TUere  being  that  distiuct  alifeotiou  iiupiaiilotl  in  tlie  iiatui«  of  insui 
teodiD^  to  tettwii  the  niiserk'^  of  life,  tliat  \no\  isiou  inii'Jo  for  ubating  its 
Morrows  iiiuiv  llian  fur  increuniag  i1$  positive  ]jai>piiies«,  this  may  sug^st 
to  us  wbal  nIkhiI'I  be  mir  jfeinral  aim  pMi.H?ctiriic  tHir«vlv(*»  in  "ur  psNsage 
ibnju^h  tiii«  world,  nam«lj'.  to  omJuavour  chiuJly  to  escupe  miserv,  keep 
free  from  uoeasUims^  paiu,  uuU  dunvn-,  or  to  ;fi.-t  rvlief  uul  ivitiKutiMu  of 
tben);  to  propoM  to  ourselves  peacti  uud  t  rrkinjitiillity  of  uiiml  nitlter  (U;m 
piirsae  nft^  high  enjoyments." 

And  Bullcc  pfocs  on  to  enmuorato  Borcrnl  Rfi-cnllc<]  liigh  enjoy- 
mcnta,  eucbnii  "to  make ploasnn:  and  mirth  and  joility  our  bnsinf^B, 
to  be  constantly  hnnriup  about  after  Bome  gay  amUBement,  somfr 
now  gmtification  of  sense  or  appetite; "  and  be  point*  out,  what  no 
wise  man^^'ill  dispute,  that  tlie»e  do  not  confer  happine«3,  and  that 
wo  do  wronjjf  to  make  tlieni  our  oud  in  life.  No  doubt ;  yet  mean- 
wUUo.  in  hiH  luaiu  assertiiim  that  man's  })ropor  aim  is  escape  from 
misery  itithorthan  poaitivo  happiness,  Butler  goes  clean  counter  to 
the  most  intimate,  the  moet  sure,  tbe  most  irtesi^ftible  instinct  of 
humait  nature.  As  a  Uttle  known  but  profound  French  uiocaUst, 
Souaueour,  Itas  said  admiiably :  ''Thijaim  for  man  is  to  uugmeut 
the  feeling  of  joy,  to  make  our  expansive  enorg-y  bear  fruit,  luid  to 
combat,  in  all  thinking  beiug«,  the  principle  of  degradation  and 

-  miseiy."  Butler  goes  connter.  also,  to  the  clear  voice  of  oui  religion. 
I  "  Eejoice  and  give  thanks."  exhorU  the  Old  Testament ;  "  Rejoivo 
^k^pffermoi'C',"  exhorts  the  New.  This,  and  not  mcro  escapo  fi-oni 
^•roiacry.  getting  free  from  micasiness,  pain,  and  sorrow,  or  getting 

mitigation  of  them,  is  what  (to  turn  Butler's  words  against 
hiiitfleif)  "  tlio  cunsideriLtion  of  nature-  marlui  out  as  the  coursu 
wo  ahould  follow  and  tlie  end  wo  should  niru  at."  And  a  schumo 
of  human  nature,  to  servo  as  a  rule  for  human  eonduot,  cannot-, 
however  ingenioua,  be  sail)  to  explain  tbingn  irretuBtibly  according 

I  to  the  strict  truth  of  our  mental  constitution,  when  we  fiiul  it 
•rtrongly  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  tlxat  constitution  on  a  point 
of  capitnl  iniportauce. 
Even  at  past  iifty  yeara  of  age  I  approach  the  subject,  so 
terrible  to  imdergraduates,  of  Butler's  account  of  self-love,  with  a 
tJiiver  of  uneasineBB.  Yet  1  will  point  out  how  Butler's  own  dofi- 
xiition  of  Belt-love,  a  definition  which  the  east  of  his  scheme  of 
bnman  nature  renders  necessary,  crcntcs  the  fiitheultiea  of  his 
assiduous,  laboui^'d,  and   nusatiufying  attempt  to  rcconeilo  sclf- 

-  lovo  with  benevolence.  He  deeoribea  self-love,  occaaioiially,  as 
P   *'  a  general  desire  of  our  own  iiappineaa."    But  he  explains  always 

that  he  means,  by  this,  the  pursuit  of  onr  temporal  good,  as  ho 
calls  it ;  the  cool  eonsideration  of  our  own  temporal  advantage. 
And  he  expressly  defines  his  self-love,  which  he  names  ■'  a  private 
contracted  affection,"  as  "a  regard  to  our  private  good,  our  private 
interest."  Private  interest  is  the  favourite  expression ;  "  a  cool 
pursuit  of  our  private  interest,"  Now  to  say  that  there  is  noopposi- 
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tiou  between  a  general  desire  for  nur  own  liappinesn,  and  a  lovo 
of  our  neigUboor,  has  uotbing  piizzUug  in  it.  But  to  define  selM 
love  a*  a  private  contracted  affection,  couastuig  iu  a  cool  deliberale 
pursuit  of  our  private  inttrest,  and  then  to  say,  as  Butler  does, 
that  from  self-love,  thtxe  defined,  love  of  our  neighbour  is  no  mor*' 
disfant  than  lialred  of  our  neighlxiur,  is  to  sophisticate  things. 
Butk-r  may  make  it  out,  by  stipulating  tliat  self-lovo  nlmll  merely 
mean  pursuing  our  private  interest  and  not  pursuing  it  in  any 
particnlar  maimer,  as  he  makes  out  that  not  to  relieve  the 
distressed  is  ns  luiuaturol  to  man  us  not  to  eat  when  hungry,  by 
stipulating  that  all  our  affections  shall  be  couHidered  equally 
natural.  But  he  does  not  convince  a  serious  student  by  theHC 
refinements,  doee  not  carry  such  a  student  with  liim,  does  not  help 
such  a  students  therofore,  a  step  nearer  towartls  practice.  And 
a  moralist' til  business  is  to  help  towards  practice. 

The  trutli  is,  all  tliis  mechanical  piiycliology  of  Butler's,  wliieh 
satisfies  us  so  little — so  little,  to  use  Coleridge's  excellent  uxpretwion, 
JinJs  us — is  nnisatiefyiiig  b(;cause  of  its  radtcid  defectiveness  as 
natural  histoiT.  What  he  calls  our  instincts  and  piinciples  of 
action,  which  arc  in  truth  the  most  obscure,  changing,  inter- 
dependent uf  phenomena,  Butler  takes  as  if  they  were  things  us 
separate,  fixed,  and  palpable  as  the  bodily  organs  which  the  lUs- 
eector  has  on  liis  table  before  him.  He  takes  them  as  if,  juH  as 
\a  n6w  HnJs  them,  there  they  hail  always  been,  and  there  they 
must  always  be ;  as  if  benevolence  had  always  gone  on  secreting 
love  of  our  neighbour,  and  compassion  a  desire  to  relieve  niisery, 
and  conscience  right  verdicts,  just  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.  His 
error  is  that  of  the  early  chemists,  who  imagined  things  to  be 
elements  which  were  not,  but  were  capable  of  being  resolved  and 
dccorapcBcd  much  further.  And  a  man  who  is  thrown  fairly  upon 
himself,  and  will  have  the  naked  truth,  must  feel  that  it  is  with 
Butler's  principles  and  affections  as  it  was  with  the  elements  of 
the  early  chemists ;  they  arc  capable  of  being  resolved  and 
decomposed  much  furtlier,  and  solid  g^oimd  is  not  reached  unti! 
they  are  thus  decomposed.  "  There  isthis  principle  of  reflexion  or 
conscimice  in  mankind." — "  Tnie,"  the  ^ident  may  answer;  "  but 
whet  and  whence  is  it  ?  It  had  a  genesis  of  soma  kind,  and  your 
account  of  its  genoRis  ir  fantastic.  What  is  its  natural  genesis,  and 
what  the  natnral  genesis  of  your  benevolence,  compassion,  resent- 
ment, and  all  the  rest  of  them  't  Till  I  know  this,  I  do  not  know 
where  I  am  in  talking  about  them,"  But  into  this  vast,  dimly 
lighted,  primoi-dial  region  of  the  natural  genesis  of  man's  affec- 
tions and  prineiples,  Butler  never  enters. 

Yet  in  tliis  laboratory  arose  those  wonderftil  compounds  with 
which  Butler  deals,  and  the  source  of  his  mliiig  faculty  of  con- 
ecienao  is  to  be  traced  back  thither.     There,  out  of  the  ainiplo 
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iinarr  instinct,  wbifli  we  may  call  thu  lUBtinct  or  effort  to  live, 
grew  our  afTuctiuiiH ;  niul  out  ol'tUu  experience  of  thone  afTcctioQB, 
in  tlipir  retiiiU  upon  tlu;  iiiHtiiictive  ellort  lo  live.  gi"cw  reflexion, 
practical  reason.  uoiiHt-ieiifu.  Aiul  the  all-ruliiig  effort,  to  live  is, 
in  otlier  words,  M«  rfwtw/sr  Aa/»/5»jfBa;  that  desii-e  wliicli  Butlor, 
because  lie  ideiilifieH  it  with  Helf-luve,  and  deiiin?»  Helf-Iove  as  the 
cool  puraiiit  of  our  private  intercut,  of  our  temporal  good,  is  so 
aiisiutiH  to  treat  ae  only  one  motive  out  of  many,  and  not  antliori- 
tativo.  And  tliis  iiifttinot  nilee  beeawsc  it  in  strowjfif ;  although 
Butler  is  no  anxLoiui  tliat  no  inHtinct  shall  rule  Lecauau  it  in 
strongest.  And  our  nffections  of  all  kinds,  too,  according  as  they 
serve  tins  doep  instinct  or  thwart  it.  are  superior  in  /ttrentith, — 
not  in  present  sti*engtli,  but  in  permaneut  strength ;  and  liave 
degToes  of  irort/i  according  to  that  Huperiority.  And  benevolence, 
or  a  regard  to  the  good  of  othoi"»,  dofs  often  conflict  with  the 
private  contracted  affection  of  &cU-lo%-e,  or  a  regard  to  our  private 
interest,  with  whieli  Butler  denies  that  it  conflicts  at  all.  But  it 
lias  the  right  to  get  the  better  of  it,  bpcause  of  its  superiority  in 
permatunt  gtraigth.  And  this  sv^eriority  it  derives  from  the 
experience,  painfully  and  slowly  acquired,  that  it  serves  our 
ioRtinct  to  live,  our  desire  for  happiiioss,  better  than  thf  private 
contracted  affecrion  does ;  that  the  private  contracted  affection, 
if  we  follow  it,  thwarts  this  instinct.  For  men  are  solidary,  or 
ro-partners,  and  not  isolated.  And  conscience,  in  a  qucsrion 
between  a  regard  to  the  good  of  others  and  a  regard  to  our 
private  good,  is  the  sense  of  experience  having  established  it,  tliat, 
from  this  reason  of  men's  being  really  solidary,  our  private  good 
ought  ill  aucb  a  couHict  to  give  way  ;  and  that  our  nature  is  violated 
— that  is,  our  instinct  to  live  is  thwarted — if  it  does  not.  Tliat 
this  sense  finds  Ju  wa  a  pre-adaptaliou  to  it,  and  a  presentiment 
of  its  truth,  jaay  be  inferred  fix>m  its  bt.'ing  a  sense  of  facts 
"which  are  a  real  condition  of  huinau  progress.  But  wliatever 
may  be  tlie  case  as  to  our  pro-adaptatiou  to  it  and  presenti- 
ment of  it,  the  great  matter  hi  favour  of  the  sense  is,  that  the 
experience  reported  by  it  is  tme;  that  the  thing  wso.  People  mar 
eay  they  have  not  got  the  sense  th;it  their  instinct  tn  live  is 
served  by  loving  their  neighbour — that  tliL-y  have,  in  other  words, 
a  didl  and  luihifomied  coosciunec.  But  that  does  not  make  the 
experience  the  less  a  true  thing,  the  real  experience  of  the  race ; 
nor  does  it  make  the  sense  of  this  cxpeiience  to  be  any  the  Ikbu 
genuine  conscience.  And  it  is  genuine  conscience,  because  it 
apprehends  wliat  does  really  servo  our  instiuct  to  live,  our  desire 
for  bappine«<8.  And  when  Shaftesbury  supposes  the  ease  of  a  man 
thinking  vice  and  selfishness  to  be  truly  as  much  for  his  advantage 
as  virtue  and  Lenevolence,  and  concludes  that  such  a  case  is 
without  remedy,  tlie  answer  is:  Not  at  nil;  let  such  a  man  get 
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conscience,  g«i  riplit  t'xpcrieiice.  And  if  ho  doc*  not,  the  i-esnlt 
is  not  Uiftt  he  goes  un  jiist  ns  well  -without  it;  the  result  ie,  thai 
he  is  lost. 

Butler,  hideed,  was  cvidendy  afmid  of  making  the  dc«re  of 
hnppinem  to  lie  what  wo  niiwt  net  out  witJi  in  explaining  hmiian 
nntnre^  because  he  wnH  afmici  of  tlie  eontmcted  seU-love.  and  of 
the  eontmcted  judgments,  of  (ho  indi^idunl.  But  if  we  say  ^he 
inttinct  to  tire  inBtojid  of  the  rfwrfir  nf  /uiyfiimui^, — and  the  two  mciui 
the  same  tlung,  and  Hfe  in  a  better  ami  more  exaet  word  to  we 
than  futppituftut,  and  it  in,  moreover,  tlie  Bible-word — the  difBcultr 
vaniRheH.  For,  as  man  advanr^es  in  his  di-velupnitiit,  he  becoincE 
aware  of  two  live« :  one  iM?rinanent  find  impersonal,  the  othfir 
tranmcnt  and  bound  to  our  contracted  self  j  of  two  Reives,  one 
higlier  and  real,  the  other  inferior  and  apparent;  and  that  tixv 
instinct  in  hhn  tnily  to  live,  the  defrire  for  huppineiw,  is  served  lir 
following  the  firHl  and  not  the  necond.  It  in  not  tlic  caRO  that  the 
two  do  not  conflict ;  they  do  conflict.  It  ia  not  true  that  tiw* 
jitTeciions  and  impnlsi-s  of  both  alike  are,  iw  Butler  sayH,  the  voice 
of  God ;  the  Belf-hivo  of  Bntlcrr  the  "cool  study  of  our  private 
intrCrcst,''  i«  not  the  voire  of  God.  It  is  a  hnsty,  erroneous  interpre- 
tation by  UB,  in  oiir  long,  tentative,  iip-stniggling  development,  of 
the  instinct  to  live,  the  denirc!  for  happinewv  which  i*  the  voice  of 
otir  authctitic  nature,  the  voice  of  God ;  and  it  has  t«  l>e  corrected 
by  experienee.  Love  of  onr  neigbbonr.  Butlers  ItmeeoUn^t',  is  thp 
affoction  by  which  experience  bids  us  correct  it.  Many  a  hanl- 
losson  the  experience  involves,  many  a  hpovy  blow;  but  the  satii 
faction  of  onr  instinct  to  live,  <if  our  deeiro  for  happiness,  depeoHs 
on  onr  making  and  UHing  the  experience,  .\nd  so  tnio  is  this 
history  of  the  two  lives  in  man,  the  two  selves,  both  arising  out  "f 
the  instinct  to  live  in  ns,  out  of  the  feeling  after  liappineim,  but  ont 
cnrrecting  and  at  lawt  dominating  the  other,  that  the  ptrvcbologr 
of  Jenns  (lirist,  which  without  the  least  apparatus  of  syatera  is  yet 
incomparably  oxacter  than  Butlers,  as  well  as  Incomparably  moi 
illuminative  and  fnutt'iil — tliis  psychology,  I  say,  carries  evor%*  onf' 
^vith  it.  when  it  treats  these  two  lives  in  man,  these  two  wlvea, 
as  an  evident,  capital  fact  of  human  nature.  Jwus  Clirist  said 
"  Renounce  My«/^'/ "  mid  yet  he  also  said:  "WTiat  is  a  nian 
advantagvtl,  if  ho  gain  the  whole  worhl,  and  yet  lose  himntlf,  hi' 
mxdcted.  of  /tinveif?"  He  said:  "I  nra  come  that  men  might  havf' 
/i/ff,  and  might  have  it  more  abundantly  ;  and  ye  wiU  not  come  to 
me  that  ye  may  have  life  !  "  And  yet  he  said :  '•  Wliosoever  will 
save  bis  life  shall  low  it."  J*o  certain  is  it  tliat  we  bovo  two  livi-s. 
two  selves;  and  that  there  is  no  danger  in  making  the  instinct  to 
live,  the  desire  of  happiness,  to  he,  ns  it  r'-ally  is,  that  wliich  wi* 
uinst  set  out  with  in  explaining  human  nature,  if  we  add,  that  only 
in  the  imperwrnal  life,  and  with  the  higher  self,  is  the  instinct  truly 
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served  and  the  deairo  tml}-  Rfttu>'ficd  ;  that  txprrience  is  the  long, 

Ipainfh],  im-ftistible,  ({Itiriitiu;  ('^ttiibUshiiu-nt  of  iliis  fact,  and  that 
coDBcience  u  the  n^t'cigmtif.n  of  ihat  expcricnri-. 
Xow,  as  Bnllcr  fc-am  to  set  out.  in  explaining  hiiniau  Datnro,  witii 
the  dearo  for  happineiiK,  IvccauRo  he-  imagint-s  tach  man  cutting 
—  and  carving  arbitrarily  for  his  own  private  intereRt  in  pursuit  of 
P  liappiuc-ss,  «o  \\f  appriln-ndB  a  man's  cutting  and  cai-ving  arbitrarily, 
and  with  mista1cc;n  judgment,  for  lht>  happitiCM  of  othcm.  Hd 
8upp»>8M  a  niaii.  fano\-ing  that  an  overbalance  of  lmppint«*  to  man- 
kind may  be  prudiited  hy  committinp  some  grt-at  injuetice,  and 
Haya  x^ry  tnily  that  a  uan  is  not  on  that  accoiuit  to  commit  it. 
And  ho  coucludeH  th»t  *'  atc  are  conKtitiited  so  as  to  eondvmu 
inju«tic«  abfltracted  from  all  conaderatiou  what  conduct  is  likelit-nt 
to  produce  au  overbalance  of  happineee  or  misery  i '"  And  he  thiuka 
^t  Ilia  theory  of  our  affections  being  all  implanted  separately  iu 
ready-made  and  fidl-grown.  V>y  a  Divine  Author  i>f  Xatiire.  his 
theory  of  the  independence  of  virtue  and  conscience  of  all  aim  at 
IiappinesH.  is  thereby  proved.  80  far  from  it.  tJi.'it  mau  didnot  evea 
propose  to  hinmelf  the  worthier  aim,  as  it  now  is  iseen  by  uis  to  be, 

tof  the  produetion  of  general  liappiiieKS,  in  feeling  his  way  to  the 
iaw6  of  virtue :  he  proposed  to  himself  the  pixiductiuu  simply  of 
lus  owii  happinesH.     But  experience  of  what  made  for  Utix,  Kucb 
experience  slowly  led  him  to  the  laws  of  virtue  ;^law8  abridging 
in  a  hundrpd  ways  what  at  liii^t  st-emed  liis  owu  happiness,  and 
implying  the  mthdarity  of  liiniself  and  liis  happiuess  with  the  race 
|aind  their*.  Tliia  ir  what  experience  bronght  hun  to,  and  what  eon- 
cience  is  concerned  with :  a  number  of  laws  determining  our 
^nnduct  in  many  waya,  and  nnplying  our  solidarity  with  othors. 
Tint  it  did  not  bring  him  to  the  nile  of  every  roan  just  aiming, 
^  "'fict'ording  to  iho  best  of  his  judgment."  at  what  might  "have 
P~tlie  appeamnce  of  being  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of  hap- 
;3unefi«  to  mankind  in  their  present  state."     It  did  not  conduct  liim 
"to  this,  or  establish  for  him  auj*  such  rule  of  action  as  -this;  this 
ia  not  fxpfrifnc^y  and  conscience  turns  on  experience.     It  is  not 
B  ill  the  form  of  carvuig  for  thvir  Hp(>arent  happiness,  in  defiance  of 

■  the  common  rules  of  justice  and  virtue,  that  the  duty  of  caring 
for  other  men's  happiness  makes  itself  ft-It,  but  in  the  form  of 

H   obedience  to  those  common   niles  of  justice  and  virtue,  wirioh 

■  rales,  however,  had  indubitably  in  great  part  their  rise  in  the 
oxperience  tliat  by  seeking  solely  his  own  private  happiness  a 
nan  made  shipwreck  of  life.     In  morals  we  must  not  rely  just  on 

»what  may  "have  the  appeai-auce"  to  the  individual,  but  on  the 
experience  of  the  race  a«  to  happiness;  to  wliich  experience  the 
iadividual,  as  one  of  the  race,  is  profoundly  and  intimately 
adapted,  to  which  he  may  nmch  more  safely  confoim  himself 
^mi  to  his  own  crude  judgment  upon  "  appyaiunces,"  and  which 
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lias,  if  he  dealH  ■with  himself  fairly,  a  much  stronger  ImlJ  irp<s 
his  (;on\"iction.  Butler  confuses  the  foreseen  ovprbolanci'-  of 
happitii-88  or  misery,  which,  aa  the  resuU  of  experience  in  tin- 
race,  has  giiently  and  slowly  determined  onr  calling  octiuuft 
virtuons  or  vicious,  with  that  wliich  each  tmiisient  individual 
may  think  he  can  foresee.  The  transient  individual  innst  not  ctiJ 
and  ctrve  in  the  results  of  this  experience  according  to  hi» 
notions  of  what  may  constitute  happiness.  His  thoug^il  of  its 
obligation  mnst  rather  be:  "The  will  of  mortal  man  did  not 
begii-t  it,  neither  shall  oblivion  ever  put  it  to  sleep."  But  it  \aA 
its  origiu  in  man's  dosiro  for  happiness  notwithstanding. 


ImprcPBive.  then,  as  (ho  Senuoiis  at  the  KoIIb  are,  and  much  an 
they  contain  (hat  is  pR-ciuut^.  I  du  not  think  that  thi-se  senu<>iiv. 
setting  fortli  Butler's  theory  of  the  fomidation  of  morals,  will 
satisfy  any  one  who  in  disquiutudv,  and  seeking  earnestly  for  s 
«ure  stay,  comes  to  them.  But  the  Sermons  at  the  Rolls  were 
published  in  172(>,  when  Butler  was  but  thirty-four  years  old. 
Tliey  were  all  preached  in  (lie  eight  yearn  between  171t*  and  ITSl! 
— between  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Butler's  age  and  the  thirty- 
fourth.  The  date  is  important.  At  that  age  a  niau  is,  I  think, 
more  likely  to  attempt  a  highly  Hyfllematif,  intricate  theory  of 
"Jiuman  nature  and  morals,  than  he  is  afterwards.  And  if  he  don 
attempt  it,  it  cannot  well  be  Ba(isfac(orj-;  he  is  hartlty  ripe  for  il. 
be  has  not  bad  enough  experience.  So  at  least,  one  is  dispnaedto 
eay,  as  one  regards  the  thing  from  the  point  of  viu%v  of  a  raote 
mature  age  oneself.  The  "Analogy"  did  not  come  till  ten  ye«nr 
after  the  Sermons.  It  appeared  in  173(i,  when  Butler  was  fortv- 
Ibur.  It  is  a  riper  work  than  the  Sermons  at  the  Bolls.  Perhaps 
it  will  seem  in  me  the  very  height  of  over-partiality  to  the  merit* 
of  old  age,  of  that  unpopular  condition  which  I  am  mwlf 
approaching,  if  I  say,  tliat  [  would  rnther  have  hod  the  opw 
mniffium  of  such  a  man  as  Butler,  and  on  sneh  a  subject  as  the 
philosophy  of  n-ligion,  ten  yeaiv  later  from  him  still.  I  wniiM 
rather  have  had  it  from  liiin  at  finy-four  than  nt  forty-four.  To 
me,  the  most  entirety  satisfactor}*  productions  of  Bntler  are  thf 
Six  Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  all  of  tliem  later  than  the 
"Analogy;"  the  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham,  dehvered  tit*- 
year  before  his  death  ;  and  a  few  fragments,  also  dating  from  thp 
close  of  his  life.  Biit  let  us  he  thankful  for  wliat  -we  have.  Tbf 
"Analogy"  is  a  work  of  great  power;  to  read  it,  is  a  very  vahinble 
mental  exercise.  Not  only  doca  it  contain,  like  the  Semiona.  many 
trains  of  thought  and  many  single  observations  which  are  pnv 
fonnd  and  precious,  but  the  iiitclleclual  conduct  of  the  wtirk.  wi  to 
speak,  Beems  to  rao  to  be  more  that  of  a  master,  to  be  tinner  and 
clearer,  more  free  from  embarrassment  and  confusion,  than  that  of 
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?ermonR.     Of  coursf;  llie  Amn  of  the  work  gave  Rutlor  advan- 
tages which  with  thofonuof  a  sermon  hi;  i:ouId  imt  have.    But  the 
mental  grasp,  too,  is,  I  think,  visibly  stronger  in  tjie  "  Analogy." 
I  have  (Irjiwn  your  iitf<?iitioii  to  thi-  t^-ram  nf  uub(iun<h'H  praise 
wliic-h  tho  **  Analogy"  is  (;xt^)ll(;ii.    It  is  ealh-il  wiamicerahie,    U  Js 

lid  to  bo  tht  mo9t  ot-if^inal  twtl  profound  wori:  e.rfant  in  nHJf  language 
Uie  pfaionopfit/  of  religion.     It  is  juwwted  Tiuit,  hy  his  "Anftlogj-," 

Sutler  placed  inetaj>hysic»,  teltich  tilt  then  had  nothinj  to  titpp&rt  t/ietn 
btU  mere  ai/«Craetion  or  thatlotry  tpesulatlon,  on  tkejirm  hasis  of  ohseiita- 
HoH  ami  fjperlnient. 

I  have  also  told  yon  what  is  to  my  mind  tlio  one  sole  point  of 

itcrcst  for  us  now,  in  a  work  liki:  the  "Analogy."     To  those  who 

jarch  earnc^stly,  amid  tliat  hroak-np  of  tniditional  and  couvmitional 

iiutions  respecting  our  life,  it*  conduct,  and  its  sanctions,  which  j« 

undeniably  bcfalHng  our  age,  for  some  clear  light  aimI  some  sure 

(rtay,  does  the  "Analogy"  afford  them  \     A  rellgi('iis  work  cannot 

toucli  ua  very  deeply  as  a  mero  intt-lleetua!  feat.     Whether  the 

pAnalogy"  was  or  was  not  calculated  tu  make  the  looso  Deists  of 

fashionable  circles,  in  the  year  of  grace  173(1,  feel  uncomfortable. 

^ve  do  not,  ti»  I  said  the  other  night-,  uiire  two  stiaws,  unletts  we 

|k<'ld  the  arginnentative  positions  of  those  Deists;  and  we  do  not. 

AVhat  has  the  "Analogy"  got  to  uulighleu  and  help  »«?  is  (he 

vue  important  quesliou. 

I  Its  object  is,  to  make  men  embrace  religion.  Aitd  tliat  vi  just 
pphat  we  all  ought  most  to  deelre:  to  make  men  embntee  leUgion, 
nvhieh  we  may  see  to  be  full  of  what  is  salutary  for  them.  Yet 
how  many  of  them  will  not  enibmco  it !  Now.  to  b^cxy  one 
with  whom  the  imijedimeut  to  its  receptiou  is  not  simply  moral — 
culpable  levity,  or  else  a  secret  leaning  to  vice — Uutk-r  profeSBcB 
to  make  out  eleurly  that  they  owjhl  to  embrace  it.  nad  to  embrace 
it,  moreover,  iu  the  fonn  of  what  is  calleii  ortliinlox  ClnUtianity, 
%eith  its  theosuphy  and  miraeles.  And  he  et>tablisties  this  by  tlie 
analogy  of  ruligiou — lirst  of  natural  religion,  then  uf  revealed 
reUgiun — to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  iiuliu'c. 

Klacwhert'  I  have  remarked  what  iidvautage  Butler  had  against 
the  Deists  of  his  own  time,  in  the  line  of  argument  whicli  he  ch'use. 
Hut  luiw  dutis  liifi  arfjunieiit  in  itw.'lf  stand  the  Hcrutiny  of  one 
who  lias  no  counter-thetiiH,  such  as  that  ol'  the  Deit^ts,  to  make 
good  against  Butler;  no  wisli  at  uU  tu  doubt  or  cavih  like  the 
loose  wits  of  fiwhionabh^  sociely  who  angered  Iiini;  still  lews  any 
\yieh  to  mock;  but  who  conus  to  the  "Analogy"  with  an  honest 
Bcsire  to  roceivo  from  it  anything  which  he  linds  he  can  use  \ 
I  Xow  I  do  not  remendxT  to  hav(}  anywhero  seen  pointed  mittho 
precise  break-down  wliieh  such  an  in(|uin'i-  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
bo  conscious  of,  in  Butler'a  nrgiuuent  fnun  analogy.  The  argu- 
ment is  of  thia  kind: — The  reality  of  the  laws  of  moml  govern- 
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meut  of  this  worKL  *ay«  Biitk-r.  implies,  by  mmU'gj'.  a  likt  realilr 
of  laws  of  iiiuml  govi'r!um.'!it  in  tliw  Ht-coiid  world,  wlieiv  wo  iiUaU 
be  hereofter.  TIk-  analogy  is  used  to  provtj.  ri'*lly,  not  only  tli-- 
probabUi  cotitiinismre  of  tho  lawn  of  moml  goveniiut'iit.  but  alhi* 
tbo  probable  t'xiBtoiice  of  that  futurt;  world  in  wlii(;li  thoy  will  bi- 
mantfoBted.  It  dotn  only  prove  the  prolublc  continuance  of  tlic 
lawH  of  iiKinil  goveruniont  in  the  future  world,  cuppimnfr  tlial 
accoud  world  Ut  oNiBt.  But  for  that  existence  it  b«[iplit-»  no  pro- 
bability -whatever.  For  it  is  not  the  laws  of  monLl  govenimunt 
which  give  uh  proof  of  this  present  wt^ivld  in  whieb  tliey  are  niaui- 
fested;  it  in  tlie  experience  that  tlnH  pre8<_'iit  world  actually  oxiels, 
and  is  a  place  in  which  these  laws  are  manifeKt.ed.  8how  ufl,  wc 
inay  sayto  Biitler.lhat  a  like  place  presents  itsulf  over  again  «fipr 
we  are  dead,  and  we  \vill  allow  that  by  analog}*  the  same  moral 
laws  will  probably  continue  to  govern  it.  But  this  is  all  whicli 
analogy  can  prove  in  the  nmtter.  The  positive  exist^-nce  (►f  the 
world  to  come  must  be  proved,  like  the  prwitivo  existence  of  tlu- 
present  world,  by  e.vperience;  and  of  this  experience  Butlers  argn- 
nient  furnishes,  and  can  ftmiisli,  not  one  tittle. 

There  may  be  otliei-  reasons  for  believing  in  a  second  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Christians  in  general  consider  that  tlu-y  get 
such  grnunds  front  revelation.  .\nd  people  who  come  to  ButVr 
with  the  belief  already  estnblishod,  are  not  likely  to  ask  tlu-w- 
selvea  very  closely  what  Butler'a  analogical  reasoning  on  iti 
behalf  Is  good  for.  The  reasoning  is  exercised  in  wipp(»rt  of « 
theffls  which  does  not  re»imre  to  be  made  out  for  them.  But  who- 
ever  comes  to  Butler  in  a  state  of  genuine  uncertaiuty.  aud  bv 
to  lean  with  liis  whole  weight  uu  Butler's  reasonings  for  support, 
will  8t»ou  discover  tlieu- fimdaniental  weakness.  It  goes  througti 
the  "Aualogj-"  from  beginning  to  end. 

*'  Tbe  states  of  life  in  which  we  ouraeb-ea  existed  formerly,  in  tlte  wocil) 
and  in  our  infancy,  are>  almost  as  different  from  our  present  in  mature  a^ 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  two  states  or  degrees  of  life  con  be. 
Therefore,  tknt  we  arp  to  exist  liereafter  in  a  stale  as  different  (eappoae) 
frotti  (tiir  preticnt  i\A  tliis  is  from  tiie  former,  is  but  according  totheaaalog? 
of  nature. 

There  it  is  in  the  fii-st  chapter !  But  we  Imvc- experience  of  the 
several  diHerent  stateti  succeeding  one  another  in  man's  preeent 
Kfe ;  tluit  is  what  makes  us  l>elieve  in  their  succeeding  one  nnother 
here.  We  have  no  experience  of  a  further  different  state  beyoiill 
tlic  limits  of  this  life.  If  we  had.  wo  mig^it  freely  admit  tliat 
analogs-  renders  it  probable  that  that  state  may  bo  as  unlike  to 
our  actual  state,  as  our  actual  state  is  to  our  state  in  tbe  woiuh  or 
in  infancy.  But  that  there  (.*  the  further  different  state  must  lliwt, 
for  the  argtnnerit  from  analogy  to  toke  effect,  be  proved  from 
<'xperience. 
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'  Aguiu : — 

"  Slecji.  or,  however,  a  &woon,  rIiowh  m>."  pays  Hutler.  '■  t'int  our  living 
powen  eiist  when  they  art*  not  exercisoJ.  uid  wticii  tbcrv  is  no  pa'seut 
capacity  for  exerdsing  them.  Therefore,  tliviv  cwj  no  iirubability  b© 
cdlecteil  fmm  the  reason  uf  the  thin;?  that  Uvath  will  be  their  Ueslrwctioji ." 

But  "the  reaHoa  of  the  tluug."  iii  tins  matter,  in  simply  expc'iicuce; 
and  wo  have*  experience  of  t)je  livilig'  powers  existinj^  ou  tlu'Oiigh 
•A  Bwuoii.  we  have  none  ofllieir  vxifltiii^  on  iliruuf>-]i  denib. 

Or,  again,  the  form  of  tliB  arginiifiit  ln*iny;  nUt-reil,  Imt  itH  vice 
EBiig  etill  of  just  thu  Barne  diaraettir: — "All  prKBUinptinn  of  ih-ath's 
rfnfr  the  doHtriKitioii  of  living  Ueings  nniHt  pn  upon  mippiiwlion 
that  they  are  conipoiindt-Kl  and  so  discerptihle."  Sn  says  Iliitler. 
and  then  off  he  goes  upon  a  niotiipliVHinnl  iirgiiincMii  about  t!ou- 
mJotiKneHH  being  a  fiinglc  and  iiidivi«ib!i^  power.  Bnt  a  cloul»tor, 
wJio  is  dealing  quite  simply  with  biinwlf,  will  Btop  BntU-r  before 
ever  his  niotaphysicnl  argument  boginfl,  jiihI  sjiv:  "Not  tit  all ;  the 
presumption  of  death's  Ixing  the  destniotion  of  llvinj;  beiii^  does 
not  go  npon  the  mippomtioii  tlmt  they  are  compnniidud  and  ho 
diflceiiitible;  it  goes  npon  the  tmbnjkoH  oxperionco  that  the  living 
powers  then  cease." 

Once  more.  '*  We  «et>  by  experience,"  says  Bnrh-r,  "that  men 
TDav  lose  their  limbs.  th<'ir  orgnns  of  sonsf",  and  even  tho  greateiit 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  yot  remain  tho  same  living  agents."  Yes, 
■we  do.  But  that  conscious  life  is  possible  with  »ome  o(  our  bodily 
organs  gone,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  possible  without  ant/.  Wo 
Admit  tho  first  because  it  is  shown  to  its  by  Arptrienfe;  we  have  no 
oxperience  of  the  second. 

I  say.  a  man  who  is  looking  seiiously  for  firm  ground,  cannot 
Ijut  soon  come  to  perceive  what  Butler's  argument  in  the  "Analogy  " 
»*eally  amounts  to,  and  that  there  is  no  help  to  be  got  fmni  it. 
"  There  is  no  shadow  of  anything  unrensouable,"  begins  Butler 
'Tilways,  '-in  conceinng  so-and-so — in  the  conception  of  natural 
religion,  in  the  conception  of  revealed  itrlift-ion."  The  answer  of 
«my  earnest  man  miiKt  be  in  some  words  of  Butler's  o^vii : — "  Sup- 
positious are  not  to  bo  k>okod  on  as  true,  because  not  incredible." 
■'But,''  says  Butler,  "it  is  a  fact  that  tliis  life  exists,  und  thory  are 
analogies  in  this  life  to  the  supposed  system  of  natural  and  revealed 
rdigion."  **  Yes."  is  the  answer,  ''but  we  allirm  the  fact  of  tliiK 
life,  not  because  '  there  is  no  slindow  of  anything  unreasonoble  in 
concciTinng  it,'  but  beciiuae  ivo  experience  it"  As  to  the  /aet, 
experience  is  the  touchstone. 

"  There  is  nothing  incredible,"  nrgiies  Butler,  again,  "that  God, 
the  moral  and  intelligent  Author  of  all  things,  will  reward  and 
punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter,  for  the  whole  course  of 
utttujo  is  a  present  instance  (tf  ills  esci'cisang  that  government  over 
n&  which  implies  in  it  rewarding  and  punishing."     Btit  how  far 
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does  our  poBiLivD  t-xiK-rii'iico  go  in  this  iiiattvr?  Wliat  m  tuatteT 
of  oxpt'rieuee  is,  that  itiM-ard  Katisfaction  (lut  ua  fully  concede 
lliifl  tn  Biitler)  follows  one  Bort  r>f  aetiuue,  and  in\vaFd  disBatiefacdoii 
uiiotlicr ;  and,  moreover,  that  also  oHticard  rewaifl«  and  punish- 
nu'iiU  do  very  generally  follow  certain  actions.  In  this  sunec  we 
are  pnnished  and  rem'ardcd;  that  is  certain.  And  one  must  add. 
Biurely,  that  our  not  heing  imnislied  and  n-warded  more  completely 
and  regularly  miglit  quite  well,  one  wou]<l  ihiiik,  have  been  what 
KUggestcd  the  notion  of  a  second  life,  with  a  restitution  of  all 
things.  Rut,  ho  that  as  it  may,  wv.  have  no  tjeperienee — I  say  what 
i«  the  mere  undnubted  fact — wc  have  no  fxptrleMt,  tliat  it  is  a 
quasi-huinan  agt-iit,  whom  Butler  calls  tlio  Author  of  Nature, 
moral  and  inttlligent,  who  thus  n^wnrds and  putiishes  us. 

Hut  Butler  tLllrges,  tliat  we  have,  not  indeed  experience  of  this, 
hnt  demonfttrution.  For  he  says  tliat  a  mitfonn  coiirsu  of  opera- 
tion, nature,  this  world  as  we  see  it,  neeewanly  implies  an  operating 
agent.  It  necessanly  implies  an  intelligent  dt-signer  with  a  will  and 
A  eharnoter,  a  nilcr  all-wise  and  aH-puwerlul.  And  this  quasi-human 
agent,  an  intelligent  designer  witli  a  will  and  a  charaeter,  being 
all-wise  and  all-poweiful,  and  govendng  the  world,  and  eWdently. 
by  what  w-o  aee  of  natural  rewards  and  puuinhnieute,  exereiaing 
mo}-al  guvornnient  over  us  here,  but  aduiitte<.lly  not  more  tlian  in 
«•»««  dti^ree,  not  yet  the  perfection  of  moral  government, — must  bo 
reser^'ing  tiie  coniplet^i  cou«ummation  of  his  moral  government 
for  a  second  Avorld  hureafter.  And  the  strength  of  Butler's  arg^u- 
nient  against  the  Deists  lay  here :  that  tliey  held,  as  he  did.  that  a 
tluasi-Uunian  aguit,  au  intelligent  designer  with  a  will  and  a 
cluiraeter.  was  denionstrably  the  autlior  and  govenior  of  nature. 

But  iu  this  siip]rosud  demonstrably  true  sturting-point.  common 
to  Butler  aiul  to  the  Deists,  we  are  in  full  metaphysics.  We  are  in 
thai  world  <'f  "  mere  abstnietion  or  shadowy  spt'culatiou''  from  which 
Butler  was  said  to  have  rescued  us  and  placed  lui  un  the  firm 
basis  of  observation.  The  proposition  that  this  world,  as  we  sco 
it,  neceswirily  implies  an  intelligent  designer  with  a  will  and  a 
eliaracter,  a  quasi-hiunau  agent  and  governor,  cannot,  I  think, 
but  bo  felt,  by  any  ono  who  is  brought  fairly  face  to  face  with  it 
and  lias  to  rest  everv'tliing  upon  it,  not  to  be  self-demonstrating, 
nay,  to  be  utterly  inij'alpable.  EWdently  ii  is  not  of  the  same 
experimental  character  as  the  proposition  that  we  art  rewarded  and 
punished  nr^cording  to  unr  nctitms ;  tltat,  as  St,  Augustine  Bays : 
Sihi  pu-tta  ful  oinnin  uioriUnatitA  animus^  That  i>ropo8ition  produces, 
when  it  ia  urged,  a  sense  of  satisfying  conviction,  and  we  can  go 
on  to  build  upon  it.  But  will  anyone  say  that  the  pi-oposition. 
that  ihti  t^ouive  of  nature  implies  an  operating  agent  with  a  will 
and  a  eliomcter,  produces  or  can  produce  a  like  sense  of  salisfWng 
conviction,  and  can  in  Hke  manner  be  built  upon  ?    It  cannot.    It 
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ies  udt  apjM'ul,  like  the  otljvr,  to  what  iu  wjIuI.   It  apiM-iils,  ri>aTl,v, 
to  thu  dc'(.-putithnipum«>r{>hiL-  teiuleuc^'  iu  man  ;  ami  IIuk  t^'iutuni-y, 
wfaeu  we  tixaminv  tlm  thing  cuuUy,  we  feel  Utat  wv  cauiiut  tnut. 
However,  the  pnnioHition  is  thought  to  have  KciL-ntilk-  Kupji'trt 
iu  arguuieuts  drawn  troin  i^e\ng,  etsmce.     But  vvvii  Ihiu*  MipinntuJ 
it  never,  I  think,  cau  prodiiue  in  any  oue  a  eutiso  of  satisiying 
conviction;  it  prudtieeH.  itt  iuoKt>  a  kuhhu  of  puzzluU  subiiti*i«iuii. 
To  huild  reh^on.ornnythingolBe  whioliiBto«t«iidrinii.  upon  8iu:h 
a  nense  as  tliis,  ih  vain.     Ri'Ugion  niuHt  bu  built  on  idtiaa  about 
whidi  Ihi-re  \h  iif>  piiz7.lu.     Therefoix*,  to  get  nd  of  the  fuuudatiou 
<if  piiy-zlf  for  religion,  and  with  a  view  la  subtttitnting  a  surer 
foundation,  I  have  clsuwheru  tried  tci  show  iu  wliat  confusion  the 
metaphysical  ai-gnnieiits  drawn  from  tieiuii,ei»ienee,  foran  intelhgeut 
aiitlinr  iif  iialun-  wilh  a  will  and  a  chai-aetcr.  have  their  rise.     The 
assertion  of  such  tut  mitlinr  is  tlien  left  witli  our  mi  Uu-o porno  rp hie 
itiHtinet  ns  it-s  sole  warntnt,  iind  is  seen  not  to  he  a  Riifu  foundation 
whereon  to  Imild  all  cmr  (■«,  rtflinlicnin  religion.    It  is  not  axiomatic, 
It  in  nat  expeiiniontal;  it   deals  with  wliat  is,  in  my  judgment, 
altogether  In^vond  »Hir  ex|ierience.  it  is  purely  idistmet  and  specu- 
lative.   A  ]daiii  man,  when  he  is  iiHkcd  huw  licr  ciui  atfinii  tlmt  a 
Kftuyiue  is  .made  by  an  intelligent  dc«if!:iior  \nt]i  a  will  and  a 
c'haract^rr,  and  yet  dcmbt  whether  a  tree  i«  nimlc  by  an  intelligent 
«lcsigneT  with  a  will  and  a  eliaraeter,  must  surely  answer  that  he 
■jKifiirnis  the  house  to  Iwvo  been  made  by  stteh  a  designer  becftuse 
I  lie  has  expeiieiice  of  the  fact,  but  that  of  the  fact  of  the  tree  being 
w  made  by  mich  a  designer  \iv  has  noue.     ^Vud  if  pressed,  how  then 
tan  the  tree  possibly  be  there  t  surely  the  answur:  "  Perhaps  from 
the  tendency  to  grow  ;  *'  ie  nut  so  very  uii reasonable, 

Butler  admits  tliat  thL-  atsst-rtion  of  his  all-foresL-eing,  all-power- 
ful designer  with  a  will  and  a  i.haracter,  involves  grave  difHirulti»is. 
••Why  anything  of  hazard  and  danger  should  bf  put  \ipon  siieh 
frail  crealurtH  as  wc  are,  may  well  be  thought  o  diilieulty  in 
speculation.''  But  he  appeals,  and  no  man  ever  appealed  more 
impresfiivL-Iy  thiin  iu*.  to  (he  «<*ii«e  we  niiist  have  of  our  ignorance. 
Difficulties  of  tJiis  kind,  he  says,  "■  arc  so  apparently  and  wholly 
fouudcd  in  our  igimruiice,  tliat  it  is  woudeiful  they  should  be 
iunstcd  upon  by  ajiy  but  such  as  arc  weak  enough  to  tliink  they 
Are  acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  tilings."  Ami  he  speaks  of 
"tliat  iuiuiitely  absurd  supposition  tliat  we  kuow  the  whole  of  the 
cue."  But  does  ni>t  the  common  account  of  (iod  by  llu'ologians, 
does  not  Butler's  own  nRsertion  of  the  all-fowseeiug  «|ua»i-liuutan 
dcsigiier  with  a 'will  and  a  character,  go  upon  the  sifpposilion  that 
wc  know,  at  unv  rate,  a  von'  great  deal,  and  more  tlmn  we 
actually  do  know,  of  the  ease  *  And  are  m»t  the  ditlicullies  alleged 
created  by  that  supposition  1  And  is  not  the  appeal  to  our 
ignorance  iu  fact  an  nppeni  to  us,  hax-ing  taken  a  great  deal  fur 
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^rant«d,  to  take  sometliiiif!'  iimri-  for  jp-Bntc^d: — iiamirly,  that  wluit 
wo  lit  lii-Ht  tuuk  for  grmitetl  Ua»  a  natisfactorj'  solution  beyond  tte 
ruavh  of  our  knowledge  i  Thou,  liowcver,  the  argumoDt  from 
juialugy  18  again  iwcd  to  solve  our  diffirultiw.  nntlt>r  urges,  that 
thy  world  may  have  been  iiiitntifl  by  its  infinite  almighty  Author 
and  Governor  for  moral  diHcipline,  althongh  oven  "the  geueralitj' 
do  not  improve  or  grow  better  in  it,"  because  wo  see  that  "'of  the 
Hcods  of  vegetables,  and  budice  of  animals,  far  tlio  greatest  part 
decay  before  they  are  improved  to  matmity,  and  appear  to  be 
utterly  destroyed.''  But  Burely  the  natural  nnswcr  ia,  that  there 
18  nti  diflicuity  about  niilUous  of  seeds  missing  tlieir  perfoettou, 
because  we  do  not  suppose  nature  an  Iniuuto  Almighty  and  Siond 
Being:  but  that  the  diiheulty  in  the  other  case  is  because  wo  do 
suppose  suoli  n  ileiiig. 

However,  against  the  Deiiita  who  starttid  with  asHUininga  quasi- 
human  ageiit,  n  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power  with  a  will 
and  a  eliaractor.  as  a  ueceBsarj'  concc-ption.  ISutlerV  argument  is 
very  effective.  And  ho  saj's  expressly  tliat  in  his  "  Analogj-"  the 
validity  of  thin  roneeption  '■  is  a  principle  gone  upon  as  proved, 
and  genuniUy  known  and  eonfeaaed  to  be  ]>roved."  But,  how- 
ever, Bntler  in  his  "Analogy"  aftinns  also  (and  the  thing  is 
important  to  bo  noted)  "the  direct  aiid  fnudaniental  proof  of 
fJlinKtianity"  to  he,  just  what  tlie  mass  of  its  adhen-nts  have 
always  supposed  it  to  bo — miraclea  and  the  fnlRhnent  of  prophecy. 
And  frr»m  a  man  Uko  Buth-r  thiji  dJetnin  will  tiertnlnly  reqniro 
att.i.mnon,  even  from  an  inquirer  who  fof'ln  that  Butler's  meta- 
physics, and  his  argument  from  anahig^-,  ai-o  unavailing. 

But  any  clear-wght(>d  inqniror  will  soon  pt-rcois-o  that  Butler's 
handling  of  these  impoi-tant  matters  of  mimcU''s  and  prnpliecyisiiot 
able  in  proportion  to  his  great  powers  of  mind,  and  to  hi«  vigorous 
and  effective  use  of  thoHc  powers  nn  olhcr  topics*.  Butler  roidd  not 
well  have  then  handled  miraelr-fl  and  pit>phecy  satisfaotnrily ;  the 
time  wa«  not  ripe  for  it.  Men's  kuo^vlcdge  increases,  their  point 
of  view  changes,  they  come  to  see  thhigs  <hffereutly.  That  is 
the  reason,  without  any  pretence  of  intellectual  superiority,  why 
men  are  now  able  to  view  miracles  and  prophecy  more  justly  than 
Bntler  could.  The  hisufficienoy  of  his  treatment  of  them  is  indet-d. 
manifest.  Gau  anything  be  more  express  or  deteniiinate,  he  asks, 
than  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  montinned  \i\  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews — the  fnlfihnent  of  the  prophecy,  '•  SacriBci'  and  offering 
thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  hodti  hast  thou  prepared  me,"  by  tlu; 
offering  for  mmiH  sins  ()f  tin?  hndy  of  ilesus  Cbiist  upon  the  croea ? 
A  man  like  Bntler  could  not  nowadays  use  an  argument  like 
that.  He  cmild  not  be  minwarc  that  the  wiiter  of  tln>  Kpi.stlo  is 
UBUig  the  false  rcndeiiug  of  the  Greek  Bible,  tt  body  hast  Utou 
prepftred  me,  instead  of  the  true  rendering  of  the  original,  mine  ear* 
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( thou  oj}fue<I,  011(1  gi\Ui  hw  fulfilment  of  piMiiht'cy  mil  of  timt 
iaiac  reuderiii^ — ri  fiildliueut,  tlu>n-fori-,  Avliit;)]  is  nunc  nt  all. 

Neither  coiOrl  Butler  now  fi|K-nk  of  ilio  Bibk--hiHti)ry  being  nil  of 

it  equally  "niitlioritie  j^i-miiiif  !ii«tory,*'  cir  iirpn^  in  lielmlf  (if  iIiIh 

tht«iB  OR  he  docs.     It  must  evifU'iitly  all  Htimd  or  fall  togutlii'r,  hv 

argues;  now,  "thoro  am  ehnracttrfi  in  the   Tiible   With   all   the 

internal  niarliH  inmpnablcr  of  tln'ir  t)f!iii<jj  real."     Jlnst  tme.  in  tb»; 

nuswor;  there  is  plenty  of  fact  in  tho  Bible,  there  in  also  plenty  of 

legcn(L     John  tlie  BaptiRt  and  Simon  Pctur  have  all  the  internal 

marks  imapnable  of  their  bein^  n-iil  rbaratitoin  ;  granti-*!.  But  one 

Gospel  makes  JestiR  disappear  into  Kgypt  directly  after  his  birth. 

another  makes  him  atay  ijuietly  on  i»  I'nlestine.     Tbat  John  thu 

Baptist    and    Simon  Peti-r  are  real   charactura    doe«   not    maki- 

this  conaiat-ent  hiatt^ry.     As  well  aay  that  bccimsi.!  Miraboaii  and 

Dftutoa  are  real  characters,  an  addition  to  Lonia  the  Sixttenth'a 

Watory  whieh  made  him  to  Iw-  spirited  away  frum  Vareiuivs  into 

<rcTmany,  and  then  to  come  back  aftt-r  some  time  and  ri-jiunie  hia 

<fttroer  in  Fi*ance,  would  not  jar.    No.    '*  Tilings  are  what  thc-y  ok-, 

«uid  the  conscquencea  of  them  ^nIl  be  what  the}'  will  Ik-.''     And 

tho  accoiiuts  in  the   GofepelK   of  thy    Iloly  CiiiUl's   incamatiou 

mnd  infauoy.  aud  very  maiiy  things   in  the   Bible   besides,   ore 

legemls. 

Again;  "Thebeliof  of raimcloRby  tlie  Apostles  and  their  con- 
temporaries must  be  a  proof  of  those  faetc,  for  they  wcrc  sueh  aa 
came  under  tlie  observation  of  their  wnaes."  The  simple  answer 
ih:  "  But  we  know  what  nien'H  observation,  uuiUrr  oertaiii  uircum- 
ataucea,  ia  worth."  Yet  fuilhcr:  "Thouji;h  it  ia  not  nf  cqaal 
weight,  yet  it  is  of  woij^ht,  that  the  mnrtyi>i  of  the  next  age,  not- 
withstanding they  were  not.  cyo-witueHsea  of  tliose  faeta,  as  weru 
the  ApoatloB  and  their  contemporarieH.  had  however  full  opjKir- 
tunity  to  inform  themaelveK  whether  tln-y  were  tnu>  or  not,  niul 
gave  equal  proof  of  their  helie\-ing  them  to  bo  true."  The  ainiple 
aiiHwor  again  i« :  "  The  martyrs  lurver  dreamed  of  luforminy  thfrn- 
selveg  about  tiit-  miraeicH  in  the  manner  sup]irwed ;  for  thoj"  never 
dreamed  of  douUinij  them,  and  could  not  have  dreamed  of  it." 
If  Butler  cannot  prove  rtrligion  and  Christianity  by  hia  rcaHoningw 
from  metapliysica  and  fnmi  analogy,  mont  certainly  ho  will  not 
prove  them  by  tlieac  iTOBBOiitngs  on  tlie  Bibltvhiatory. 

But  the  wonderful  tiling  about  the  "Analog^*"  ia  the  poor  insig- 
nificant result,  even  in  Butler's  own  judgment  the  puny  total  out- 
come, of  nil  this  accumulated  evid<*nce  from  analogy,  nu-tnphyaies, 
and  Bibh-hi«toiy.  It  ia,  nfter  all,  only  "  evidence  which  keeps  the 
mind  in  donbt,  perhaps  ia  p<-qiloxity."  The  utmost  it  iaoaleulatod 
to  begot  ia  "a  serious  doubting  apprehension  tbat  it  ma^  be  true." 
However,  "in  the  daily  course  of  life,"  says  Butler,  *'our  nature 
and  condition  iieceiswnly  require  us  to  act  upon  cWdcnoe  much 
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Uiwur  thini  what  is  commonly  calUrd  pinlwMe.*'  In  a  iimtter,  tlLuu,m 
of  811th  imiiiuiise  practi<;al  iiuj>ortHni:e  as  rcHgioii,  wht-rc  the  bad' 
conaequences  of  a  inUtake  maj  be  ao  incalcuUble,  tru  ought,  he 
nays,  unhv>iitatinjjrly  to  act  upon  niipoi-fuct  evidence.  "  It  ouj^ht.  iu 
all  reaaon,  conaidcrin^  \i»  iuBtiitt^  iittportaiiiH%  to  liave  nearly  thi* 
same  iuflueucc  upon  practice,  aa  if  it  \s'ei-e  thoroughly  believed!" 
And  audi  is,  really,  the  npaliot  of  the  "Analog)*."  Such,  ia  tlic 
■'happy  alliauce"  at-liicvcd  by  it  "bL-twevu  faith  and  pluiueophy," 

But  we  do  not,  in  tUu  daily  course  of  life,  act  upon  evidence 
wliicli  Iff  oHrteht*  conceive  to  be  much  lower  than  what  is  couinioiJy 
culled  probable.  If  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  out  of  Edinburglt, 
luid  thought  of  chootiU]g  the  Portobetla  road,  and  a  travelling 
niunageiie  ia  taking  tlie  ^lue  ruud,  it  it)  certainly  postiible  tliat 
tiger  ujuy  L>acapu  from  the  nieiiagc-tie  and  devour  nte  if  1  take^ 
that  road,  but  the  evidence  that  Uu  will  m  certainly.  al8o,  much 
lower  than  what  is  commonly  calletl  probable.  Well,  I  do  not, 
on  that  low  dt'gi'ee  of  evideucr,  avoid  llio  Portobello  road  luul 
follow  another.  IJut  the  duty  of  acting  on  audi  a  soii  of  evidence 
iu  really  made  by  Butler  the  motive  for  following  the  roud  of 
religion— the  way  of  peace. 

How  unlike,  above  all,  ia  thiK  motive  to  the  nmtive  always  gu[>- 
p08e<l  in  the  book  itaelf  of  our  ruligiuii,  in  the  Bibli- !  After  reading 
the  "  Ainilog'y"  uuu  giH'fl  instinctively  to  bathe  one'a  apirit  in  thi* 
Bible  again,  to  be  r^freahcd  by  ita  bouudlem  certitude  and  exhila- 
ration. **Tlie  Lord  is  the  atreiigthofniy  life;"  '•The  fuunilation 
of  l_iod  atandcth  sure;" — that  ik  the  const  an  t  Lone  of  religion  in  the 
Bible.  "  If  I  tcU  yon  the  trutI^^  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  f  thi- 
evident  truth,  that  whoever  comc-8  to  me  liaa  life  ;  and  evident. 
becaiiBe  whoever  docf  come,  geta  it."  That  is  the  evidence  to 
eunstraia  our  practice  which  is  ofl'ered  by  Chiistianity. 

Let  us,  then,  coufesaitto  ourselves  plainly.  Tlio  '•AnolojEfy,"  tht- 
great  work  on  which  audi  immense  piviee  hna  been  lavished,  is. 
for  all  real  intents  and  purptjses  now,  a  failnve  ;  it  does  not  seiVL-. 
It  »eeiiicd  once  to  have  a  spell  and  a  power;  but  the  Zfit-Gr^t 
breathes  upon  it,  and  we  rub  our  eyes,  and  it  has  the  spell  oitd 
the  power  no  longer.  It  lias  the  rfiV-ct  upon  one,  as  one  funtem- 
platos  it,  of  a  stately  and  severe  fortresa.  ^^'ith  thick  and  lugh  walls, 
built  of  old  to  control  the  kingdom  of  exil;  but  the  gates  arc 
open,  and  llio  guanU  gone. 

For  to  control  the  kingdom  of  e^'il  tlte  work  waa,  no  doubt, 
designed.  Whatever  may  bo  the  proper  tendencies  of  Dciaiu  vlb 
a  upecidative  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
loo«c  Deism  of  fubbiouable  circles,  as  seen  by  Butter,  had  u  ten- 
dency to  minimize  ix;ligion  and  morality,  t«i  reduce  and  impaii- 
tlieir  authority,  on  t)ie  part  of  free-living  pe^iplo  who  eaid:  We  ttr* 
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Dtuta,  as  the  least  tliey  coiUd  Bay;  an  another  mode  of  saying: 
*•  We  think  little  of  religion  in  general.  anJ  of  Cbrirtianity  in  par- 
ticular." Butler,  who  fvH  to  the  Ifottom  of  liis  bouI  tUu  ot'ljgaliou 
of  religion  in  g»>uorfil.  and  of  Clirintianity  in  particular,  set  hJiiisclf 
to  establiah  the  ohligation  of  them  against  these  lax  people  who 
in  fact  denied  it.  And  tlie  religion  and  the  ChriBtianity,  of  which 
Butler  Bet  himself  to  establisli  tlie  obligation,  were  religion  and 
Qiriatiaiiity  in  the  form  then  received  and  cnrrent.  And  in  this 
fnnu  be  uould  I'tttablixli  tlu-ir  obligation  iii*  agnin«t  bin  Peistical 
oppoueutfi.  But  be  could  not  establiBh  them  bo  afl  cjuito  to  suit 
bis  own  niind  and  soul,  so  aa  to  satirfy  liimself  fully. 

Honco  bis  labour  and  sorniw.  Ihb  air  of  wcarinewt.  di-pression, 
and  gloom ;  tlie  air  of  a  man.  who  cannot  get  beyond  "  evidence 
wlijch  keeps  the  mind  in  doubt,  perhaps  in  perplexity."  He  "most 
readily aehnowledges  that  the  foregoing  treatise  "  (bia  "Aiiali^gy") 
"  is  by  no  nienna  satisfactory ;  vnry  far  indeed  froni  it."  IK-  qnotea 
the  Preacher's  account  of  what  be  had  found  in  life,  as  the  tnin 
acconnt  of  what  man  may  expert  ben-  below: — ''Great  ignoraiicD 
of  the  worka  of  (iod  and  the  nuithod  of  Ida  providence  in  tin- 
government  of  the  world ;  great  labour  and  woarineas  in  the  search 
and  observatioTi  he  pmpIoy«  himsi'lf  about ;  and  great  disappoint- 
ment, pain,  and  oven  vexation  of  mind  upon  that  which  he  re- 
marks of  the  appearances  of  things  and  of  what  is  going  forward 
upon  this  ejirth."  "  Tlif^  result  of  the  Preacher's  whole  review  and 
inspection "  is,  says  llntler,  "sorrow,  perplexity,  ascnscofhlsneces- 
aury  ignorance.'*  That  is  certainly  a  true  description  of  the  im- 
prcfu<ion  the  Preacher  leavea  on  us  of  his  own  frame  of  mind;  and  it 
is  not  H  bad  dencription  of  Butler's  frame  of  mind  also.  But  so  far 
is  it  from  being  a  right  description  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  man 
according  to  the  Bible-oonceptioii  nf  it,  tliat  thf-  Book  of  Eoclenaates, 
which  seenw  to  recommend  that  temper,  was  nearly  excluded  from 
the  C'anon  on  this  veri'  account,  and  was  only  saved  by  ita  ani- 
mating rctiUTi.  in  its  laBt  verses,  to  the  tine  tradition  of  Israel : 
"  Let  UB  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  fear  God  and 
keep  hia  commandments.  fortJiat  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

But  yet,  in  spite  of  his  gloom,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  bis 
■'Analogy"  to  serve  our  needs.  Butler  remains  a  personage  of  real 
grandeur  for  us.  This  pathetic  figure,  with  its  eamcetness,  ita 
Htrenuous  rectitude,  its  firm  faith  botli  in  rehgion  and  in  reawm, 
<lo»!  help  lis,  does  point  tlie  way  for  us.  Butler's  profoimd  sense 
that  inattention  to  religion  impUea  "a  dissolute  immoral  temper  of 
Jiiind."  engraves  itself  upon  bis  readers'  thoughts  also,  and  comes 
to  govern  them,  liis  conviction  that  religion  and  Christianity 
'ilo  somehow  "in  theniaelvvs  entirely  fall  in  with  our  natural 
sense  of  things,"  that  they  are  true,  and  that  their  tnitb,  more- 
over, is  somehow  to  be  eatabliahod  and  justified  on  plain  grounds 
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of  reason — this  vhulcsonte  and  iiivaltmblo  couvidiuD,  tUso,  giiiM 
lis  ai^  wo  iTad  liiiii.  The  ordinary  ruligioiuHta  of  fais  day  lui^t 
well  be  KtartltHl.  ii.s  tliey  were,  by  this  bishop  witli  ihv  etraufjrOt 
novel,  and  imliHllowed  notion,  fvdl  of  dangerous  c:oiiw«|ue-Uce,  o! 
'*  refening  mankind  to  a  law  of  imltiro  or  virtue,  written  on  their 
hearts.'"  Thi;  pnini»hl(ti'Or  who  accused  ButliT  of  dying  a  Papist 
declarc'B  plainly  that  he  for  his  part  "haa  no  better  opinion  o 
the  ckamewK.  certainty,  luiifonnity.  universality.  &c^  of  this  law, 
than  hy  haa  of  the  impi>Ttance  of  exteniid  rfligion."  Bnt  BiitJer 
iliii  believo  in  the  ccrtaitiiy  of  this  Inw,  and  it  was  tho  real' 
foundation  of  things  for  liim.  With  awfnl  reverence,  ho  wilotod. 
and  ho  pf-t  himself  t^  study  and  to  folhiw,  lliis  "  conrso  of  lifo 
marked  otit  for  iiiun  by  uatnri>,  wlmtevi-r  fbat  natiirr*  be."  And 
ho  WAS  for  perfect  fairness  of  niind  in  couRidcrin^  the  evidence 
for  this  law.  or  for  anything  el»e.  **  It  is  fit  things  be  stated 
and  cnneidered  as  tht-y  rrnUy  are."  "TbiiigH  ar«;  wliat  they  arc, 
and  the  conaeqnenceR  of  them  will  be  wliat  thoy  will  bo;  why, 
then,  Hhnuld  wr-  dr-siro  to  be  docfived  i"  "I  express  myself  with 
cantion.  lest  1  should  be  niiMtaken  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed 
the  only  facnlty  we  have  wherewith  to  jndgo  concerning  any- 
tiling,  even  revelation  itself."  Such  was  Butler's  fidelity  to  that 
Micrcd  light  to  which  religion  mnkea  too  mnnj  people  falao — 
renaon. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  with  Butler's  deep  sense,  that  "th* 
government  of  tlm  world  is  earned  on  by  general  laws,"  with  hin 
deep  sense,  too,  of  onr  ignorance,  nay,  that  "it  is  indeed,  in 
general,  no  more  than  effects  that  the  most  knowing  are  ac- 
quainted witli,  for  as  to  ("rtiwcji,  tbey  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
the  most  ignorant,"  he  wotdd  have  found  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  bringing  himself  to  regard  the  power  of  "the  law  of  virtue  wft 
are  bom  under"  as  an  idea  equivalent  to  tlie  religions  idea  of  the 
power  of  God,  without  determining,  or  thinking  tluit  ho  bad  the 
means  to  detennine.  whether  this  power  was  a  quasi-human  agent 
or  not.  Bnt  a  second  world  under  a  rightcftn*  jmlgi*.  who  shoiilrl 
redress  the  imperfect  balance  of  things  aa  they  are  in  this  world, 
seemed  to  Butler  indispensjible.  Yet  no  onehas^okcn  n»ore  truly 
and  nobly  than  he  of  the  nattirai  victorioosaess  of  virtue,  even  ia 
this  woHd.  He  finds  a  tendency  of  virtue  to  prevail,  which  he  can 
only  describe  as  "Bomcwhat  moral  in  the  essential  oonftitntion  of 
tilings,"'  HH  "a  declaration  from  the  Author  of  Nature,  detvruiinate 
and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour  of  virtue  and  against  vice/' 
True,  virtue  is  oftt-n  overborne;  bnt  this  is  plainly  a  pt^rveraion. 
"Our  finding  virtue  to  l>e  hindered  fn.'ni  procuring  to  itself  il« doe 
Kuperiority  and  advantagt-s,  is  no  objection  against  its  liaving.  in 
the  essential  nature  of  tlio  thing,  a  tendency  to  procure  them." 
And  he  can  see,  he  mys,  "in  tlie  nature  of  things,  a  tendencj  to 
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virtue  and  vice  to  prfKluw)  the  good  and  bad  effects  now  men- 
tioned, in  a  greater  depeo  tlmn  thoy  do  in  fact  pntduoe  them." 
Lvng;tL  of  time,  however,  in  required  for  woi-kiiip^  this  fiiUy  out ; 
whijreaR  "men  ni-c*  ini[>«ticnt  and  fi-r  prr^cipitating  tluiiga." 
"There  must  be  milficiont  h^ngUi  of  time;  for  the  complete  suc- 
L-ees  of  Wrtue,  as  of  ren-son,  <rannot.  from  the  natnre  of  tho  thing, 
be  otherwTSG  than  f^mrbml."  ••  Still,  the  wmHtitutiyri  of  our  nature 
18  as  it  is ;  our  liappinosa  and  nuRttry  are  trusted  to  our  condiict, 
and  made  to  depend  upon  it."  And  our  c;omfort  of  hope  ia,  that 
"  though  the  liighcr  dcgrf-o  of  dtHtributive  justice,  which  nature 
points  out  and  leoils  towarfla,  is  pn-vented  for  a  timo  from  taking 
place,  it  IB  by  obataclfs  ^vhitrh  thc^  Btatc  of  thia  world  unhappily 
tliro'wa  in  ita  way,  nnd  wliit^h  an.!  in  their  nature  tcmporarj*." 
.-Vnd  Butler  BUppoRca  and  dcRcribea  an  ideal  gocioty  upon  eaith 
where  "  this  happy  tiTidcucy  rif  virtue,''  an  he  ealls  it,  should  at 
last  grow  to  provail.  iii  a  way  which  brings  straight  to  our  thought* 
and  to  our  lips  the  Biblix^xproiwion,  tht  Huffdom  of  God,  How- 
ever, Butler  dccidoA  that  good  men  cannot  unite  sufficiently  to 
bring  this  l>etter  society  about;  that  it  cannot,  thi-refore,  be 
brought  about  in  the  proaent  known  course  of  natun*.  and  that  it 
innat  be  meant  to  come  to  pstss  in  another  world  beyond  the 
grove. 

Now,  the  very  expresHion  wliicU  I  have  just  uKed,  (he  kingthm  of 
God,  doea  certainly,  however  little  it  may  now  be  usual  witli 
religious  people  to  think  bo,  it  does  certainly  BUKgLtjt  a  different 
conolnsion  from  Butler's.  It  does  point  to  a  tmnsfomiation  of  this 
present  world  through  the  victory  of  what  Butler  calls  virtue, 
ttad  what  the  Bibh-   calls   righteousness,  and   what   in   general 

■  »ftligioi>B  people  call  goodneas;  it  does  suggest  such  transformation 
^■BS  po^ble.  This  transformation  is  tho  great  original  idea  of  fhe 
^PS^iristiau  (ioepel :  nay,  it  is  proi)L'rIy  the  Gospel  or  'jood  ttacn  itself. 

■  *'  Tho  kingdom  of  God  ia  at  hand."  said  Jesua  Christ,  when  he 
■first  came  prcatihing:  "repent,  and  believe  the  good  news."  He 
ialked  to  the  people  about  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  told  the 
young  man  whom  he  called  to  follow  him,  to  "  go  aud  spread  the 

~^  news  of  tho  kingdom  of  God."  In  tho  Acts  we  find  the  disciples 
"preaching  the  kingdom  of  God."  "testifying  coriceniing  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  still  in  their  Master's  manner  and  words.  And 
it  ia  undeniable  that  whoever  thinks  that  \-ii-tue  and  goodness  will 
finally  come  to  prevail  in  this  present  worhL  so  as  to  transform  it. 
who  believes  that  thoy  are  surely  though  slowly  prevailing,  ond 
lumself  does  all  he  can  to  lulp  the  work  forward, — as  ho  acquires  in 
this  way  an  experimental  sense  of  tho  truth  of  Christianity  wliich 
is  of  the  strongoflt  possible  kind,  so  he  is,  also,  entirely  in  the 
tradition  and  ideas  of  the  Founder  qf  Christianity.  In  like 
inanoer,  whoever  places  immortal  life  in  coming  to  live,  even  here 
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in  this  present  world,  with  that  impersonal  life  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  of  thus  no  longer  living  to  himself,  but  Uxing,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  to  God,  does  entirely  conform  himself  to  the 
doctrine  and  example  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  Jesus  Christ, 
who  "annulled  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel."  And  could  Butler,  whose  work  has  many 
preciotis  and  instructive  pointings  this  way,  have  boldly  entered 
the  way  and  st?adily  pursued  it,  his  work  would  not,  I  think,  have 
borne  the  embarrassed,  inconclusive,  and  even  mournful  character, 
which  is  apparent  in  it  now. 

Let  us  not,  however,  overrate  the  moumfulness  of  this  great 
man,  or  imderrate  his  consolations.  The  power  of  religion  which 
actuated  him  was,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  us,  better, 
profounder,  and  happier  than  the  scheme  of  religion  which  he  could 
draw  out  in  his  books.  Kowhero  does  this  power  show  itself  more 
touchingly  tlian  in  a  fragment  or  two — memoranda  for  his  own 
use — ^which  arc  among  the  last  things  that  his  pen  wrote  before 
Death  brushed  it  from  his  liand  for  ever.  "  Hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,"  he  writes,  "till  filled  with  it  by  being  made  partaker 
of  the  divine  nature."  And  again  he  writes,  iising  and,  xmderscor- 
ing  words  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  are  more  earnest  and  expres- 
sive than  the  words  of  our  English  vei-sion  in  this  place :  "  Sicut 
ocvli  aerrorvm  intenti  sunt  ad  manum  datniuorum  motntm,  nicut  oculi 
anciU(B  ad  manitm  domtn(p  »u(v ;  ita  oculi  nostri  ad  Deum  noslTntm,  donee 
jinsereatwr  nostri : — As  the  eyes  of  servants  are  bent  towards  the  hand 
of  their  masters,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her 
mistress,  even  so  are  our  eyes  towards  our  God,  until  he  have 
mercy  upon  us." 

Let  us  leave  Butler,  after  all  our  long  scratiny  of  him,  with 
these  for  his  last  words. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


OF  iiivcetraents  of  time  writing  controversy  U  one  of  the  most 
wasteful.     Yo«r  nntagonist  is  confirmed  hy  what  you  eay  in 
his  own  opinion.    The  readere,  if  readers  there  are,  carry  away 
uo  conviction  beyond  that  which  tliey  had  before  reading — viz., 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  buth  sides.    No  man  was  ever 
Written  down  b\it  by  himflelf.     Like  the  eoldier  uf  a  democratic 
army,  a  controvorflialist  is  cliiefly  dangerous  to  bis  own   side. 
There  is  no  more  barren  province  in  the  realms  of  jmnt  than  that 
of  "  answers  "  and  "  replies." 

It  is  with  full  conviction  of  the  unprofitableness  of  his  under- 
taking that  the  prettent  writer  offers  the  following  remarks  on  the 
I*"eligion  of  PoMtiviem.     The  thoughts  were  suggested  by  readiug 
Idr.  Frederic  Ilarrison's  article  in  the  number  of  the  Contemporary 
llEViEW  for  November  last-     I  wisk  to  utter  them  in  a  form  as  far 
from  controversial  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  will  allow.      The 
object  of  utteriug  them  at  all  is  not  to  produce  an  "answer"  to 
Mr.  Harrison.  And  as  an  appreciation  of  Comtist  "religion"  these 
remarks  will  be  necessarily  inadequate.     The  utmost  pretexision 
they  can  make  is  to  direct  attention  upon  the  antagonism  between 
two  possible  views  of  religion :  one  which  regards  religion  as  a 
matter  wholly  for  the  indi^ndual  conscioufjuetis ;  the  other  which 
regards  it  as  a  matter  wholly  for  social  regulation.    I  du  not 
undertake  to  refute,  but  to  examine. 
The  criticism  here  offered  is  indeed  hostile  to  Comti8m,but  it  is 
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motived  ontirely  by  respect  for  the  furra  of  thought  eriticizet!. 
Mr.  Harrifion  in  not  sparing  of  sneer,  and  acoft',  ftnd  sarcasm  at  the 
"  theosophiHts;  *  bnt  my  ptraonal  regard  for  the  writer  would  alom.^ 
prevent  mo  from  employing  this  species  of  argumentation.  But, 
more  than  this,  I  find  Positivism  far  tuo  interesting  and  wwglity  a 
phenomenon  to  excite  any  sentimenta  but  those  of  an  anxionft 
desire  to  discover  what  it  is,  and  whereabouts  it  stands. 

It  would  not  bo  true  to  say  that  Poativism  has  attracted  little 
attention  in  this  country.  The  position  of  Sir.  Harrison  and  his 
friends  is  one  of  rather  conspicuous  notoriety.  In  the  din  and 
roar  of  English,  or  rather  London  life,  and  "the  tumult  of  churche*. 
senates,  and  academies,**  on  aU  sides  a  clash  of  creeds,  and  colli- 
sion of  pbilosopliiee,  each  bidding  for  attention  at  Iho  hands  of  a 
fatigued  and  listless  public,  it  is  much  that  a  handful  of  devoted 
diBciples  of  Auguste  Comte  can  always  obtain  a  hearing.  But, 
after  all,  such  atteutiou  as  is  commauded  by  Positi'vism  Is  confined 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  the  well- informed.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  its  way  yet  to  the  outer  world.  Take  as  a 
measure  of  the  influence  of  Positivism  the  extent  of  the  alarm 
which  has  recently  been  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Britain  by  the  warning  note  sounded  against  Vaticanism. 
Ultramontanit^m,  or  the  orgamsation  of  the  clerical  power  against 
modern  society,  is  an  imminent  and  serious  danger  which  ispatont 
to  us  all.  From  a  d<jrniant»  and  as  was  thought  defeated,  super- 
stition, CaUiuheisiu  }uis  hccomo  an  aggreeidve  and  menacing  force. 
It  is  Imckcd  by  millions  of  hereditary  beliovors.  It  is  armed  in 
Spain,  mntiiiouB  in  It-oly.  rapidly  advancing  to  tho  ro-cnni[uest  of 
France,  and  tttsks  the  wliole  force  of  Protestant  Germany  to  keep 
it  under.  Compared  with  tho  widi^pread  influence  of  tho  Catholic 
Clniroh,  Posiiivist  doctrine  occupies  an  insignifioantarea.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  this  jiroscnt  reHlrict-cd  part,  played  by  Positivism  on  the 
puUic  stage,  it  is  not  imposeiblo  tliat  a  philosophic  survt-y  of  humau 
destinies  which  sought  to  forecast  the  future,  might  pronounce 
the  prospects  of  Positi\*ism  to  be-  more  promising  tlian  those  of 
Catholicism.  For  Catholiinsm,  dominant  as  it  is  aud  threatening 
>o  spread,  htdongs  essentially  to  the  pjist.  The  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  used-up  material,  out  of  which  tlie  sap  of  life 
has  departed.  Its  leaders  are  conscious  of  this.  They  know  th&t 
their  hope  of  retaining  each  generation  ns  it  grows  up,  lies  ta 
keeping  it  in  ignorance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  to  get  schools  and  universities  of  their  own — i,e^ 
schools  and  nnivcrsities  from  wliich  knowledge  shall  be  excluded* 
Positivism,  otk  the  other  hand,  claima  the  future  as  its  oivn.  Pro- 
gress is  a  chief  part  of  its  ostensible  programme.  It  offers  itself 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  known  which  can  be  beneficial  to 
society.    The  science  of  social  phenomena,  with  the  preliminary 
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•tndies  of  biolog'y  luid  phy«cR,  ai-o  itH  Riibfitanct^.  So  fur  from 
feeing  '*  conservative,*'  as  Mr.  Harrison  woulfl  rc-pr&Bont  it,  it.  is  \\\ 
Ae  highest  degree  innovating  and  revolntionajy,  for  it  wonld 
organise  society  on  knowledge,  instead  of  on  usage  and  tradition 
as  at  prcBCUt.  If  ideas  continue  to  progrcK8  as  they  have  done 
for  the  last  200  years,  the  futnre  is  aRsiired  to  the  Positive  spirit. 
The  only  condition  of  things  which  conid  keep  knowledge,  and 
Positjvism,  which  is  identified  ■with  knowledge,  from  supremacy  in 
Kurupe,  i»  force.  Sheer  brute  force  might  be  orgatuM^d  to  suppress 
knowledge  iu  the  conservative  (fervice  of  some  one  of  the  different 
interests  of  modem  society,  uiich  as  that  of  Catholicism,  or  the 
couununistio  proleturiat. 

If  the  EuRipean  cominunities  can  be  guaranteed  against  force, 
it  is  impodsible  not  to  draw  the  conclusion,  from  the  progress  of 
the  post,  that  science,  knowledge,  the  laws  of  nature,  will  make 
more  and  more  way,  and  become  the  pn^pon derating  inllueuce  in 
all  civilised  countries.  It  is  finely  obsen'ed  by  Comte,  that  if  we  in- 
vestigate any  social  phenomenon,  we  ^hall  find  oouvergeuce  of  all 
contemporaries  and  all  former  generations,  within  certain  geogra- 
phical and  chronological  limits,  and  that  these  limits  recede  us  the 
development  of  humanity  advEunces.  In  all  social  phenomena,  the 
participation  of  our  predecessors  is  greater  than  tliat  of  our  contem- 
poraries. Positivism  is  the  ai-liculated  oxpreBsiun  of  this  contiuuity. 
^Vitb  Biich  pretensioDB,  oa  heira  presnmpttve  of  the  future,  it  is 
pardonable  iu  the  disciples  of  Comte  that  they  should  themselves 
attribute  to  their  own  utterances  more  importance  than  the  world 
has  as  yet  accorded  them.  Indeed,  a  keen  sense  of  neglect  shows 
itself  habitually  in  their  tones.  Comtism  does  not  make  way  in 
England.  It  does  not  enrol  adherents  by  the  thousand,  or  even 
by  the  hundred.  It  does  not  show  that  symptem  of  \'itaHty  which 
is  second  only  to  sncccas — it  is  not  a  mark  for  general  abuse.  It 
encounters  equally  little  of  lovo  or  hotred.  While  the  cry  of 
••  Vaticanism  "  is  like  the  ciy  of  "  Fire,"  the  world  of  clubs  and 
respectable  society  smiles  in  serene  contempt  at  the  preten- 
sions of  Poeitivism.  The  faith  of  the  few  sublime  fanatics  may 
be  unmoved  by  the  apathy  of  the  English  public.  But  3Ir, 
Harrison  is  not  a  fanatic.  He  does  not  Uve  in  a  logical  paradise  ; 
he  is  ill  tlie  world,  and  of  it.  He  camiot  be  content  to  bmy  him- 
self in  the  inner  shruie  of  the  temple  of  "  Humanity."  It  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  cherish  the  secret  confidence  tliat  200  yeaw 
hence  the  altar  of  the  Cathedml  at  Jlilan  will  be  served  by  the 
higb-prieet  of  "Humanity;"  he  would  faiu  realist)  a  Uttle  present 
progress.  Hissrtioles  in  this  Review  have  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  recommend  Comtism  from  its  popular  ade.  Positivism  has 
hitherto  wanted  a  superficial  presentation ;  it  has  been  too  tcch- 

■     nical  and  eoholastic.    The  mei-e  bulk  of  Comto'a  books  is  re- 
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pclleiit.    WorJs  ending  in  "  ologv"  recur  too  often  in  their  pflg*-s. 
Even  in  llie  careful  and  scholastic  translation  wbiult  is  now  bciug 
given  to  the  EngliHli  public,  Comle  w  iiot  easy   reading.     The 
very  words  "Fcience"  and  *'pliiIo8ophy"  are  enough  to  deter  all 
women,  and  the  moss  of  men,  from  inijuiriug  further.   They  know 
that  th(>Ec  thiiigH  are  not  for  them.     But  if  they  can  he  shonti 
that  what  \a  offered  tliem  in   Positivism  is  not  knowk*dge  but 
faith,  not  scienue  but  a  religiou,  not  revolutionary  ideas  but  a 
solid  conservatism,  thoy  may  yet  lend  a  wMHug  ear.    If  they  hav< 
not  to  exert  themselves  to  understand,  they  may  be  more  read] 
to  become  adherents.    The  appeal  to  the  *'  f^^cribes  and  Phariaeeft' 
having  been  made  in  vain,  Pueitivism  will  go  into  the  etreuts  and 
lanes,  and  makrj  cfmverta  among  the  country  choin;,  for  whose 
"  Hallelujah  Salem  "  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  supreme  contempt. 

For  it  is  not  agiunst  the  general  public,  to  which  Mr,  Harrison 
addresses  his  last  ap(K'al,  that  the  iriitation  of  the  Comtist  dis- 
ciples is  manifested  ;  it  is  a  far  smaller  and  Inner  circle  which  has 
to  bear  the  weight  of  their  animosity.  The  neglect  of  the  publio 
is  tolerable,  for  the  tiling  is  roally  too  abstract  and  remote  for  the 
public  apprehensinn.  Rut  the  Comtist  sj-st-em  has  been  examined 
and  set  aside  by  all  the  confHderablc  thinkers  of  the  time. 
Comtism  profeweB  itsolf  to  be  the  final  result  of  science,  the 
ultimate  philosophy,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  scientifically 
and  philosophically  trained  will  have  none  of  it.  Honce  the  irre- 
pressible bitterness  of  feeling  which  breaks  out  from  time  to  time 
.^gainst  modem  science.  The  hatred  of  the  CotntUt  against  all 
that  can  be  called  intellect  equals  that  of  the  Spauisli  priest  ur 
the  French  legitimist.  Comte  has  perpetually  on  his  pen  the  word 
"  progress,"  but  never  ceases  to  denounce  that  critical  spirit,  that 
analytic  intellect  which  has  been  all  through  history  the  only 
instrumeut  of  progress.  Xo  one  has  ever  exemplified  more  eig-j 
©ally  than  Comte,  Ilobbes*  pithy  dictum  that,  "  whou  reason 
-against  a  man,  he  will  be  against  reason." 

The  religion  and  the  policy  of  Comte  have  been  rejected  by 
all  tliinking  men,  but,  as  I  liavc  said,  (hey  havo  not  been  con- 
temptuously ignored.  If,  howevt-r,  it  bo  true  that  they  have  not 
met  with  a  due  sliarc  of  attention,  the  reason  is  not  difficult  fo 
•discover.  It  is  because  the  system  has  been  preached  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  not  offered  as  matter  for  oonaidcration  and  discussion. 
It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  teacher  to  imagine  himself  a 
prophet,  and  his  utterances  a  new  gospel.  "Whenever  this  is  the 
«a&e,  no  attention  whicli  ho  can  receive  can  satisfy  him.  The 
uninspired  teacher  thinks  he  has  somotliing  to  say  worth  thoii 
attention  of  liis  fellows.  He  is  better  informed;  he  has  made 
special  study  of  the  subject ;  ha  has  had  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties, and  has  thus  arrived  at  a  riglit  view,   where  others  before 


jeen  wronf*.  Unt  the  dmei-cncc 
wkpliic  reaaoner  and  the  prophet  is,  that  the  i-oa«oacr  does  not 
dognuttise.  Ho  docs  not  deliver  a  complete  faith  which  is  to 
extirpate  all  yon  know,  or  thiiik  vou  know.  He  offers  reasonings 
for  yonr  coDSidci'atioD.  His  attitude  towarde  you  is  not  that  of 
a  maatcr,  but  of  an  equal.  He  kno«->i  tliat  among  men  "ivell-' 
marked  personal  superioi-ity  is  not  very  common"  (Comle,  vol.  1. 
p.  288),  that  a  man  may  know  one  thing  more  than  others,  but 
cannot  know  everything.  He  conies  before  you  with  his  contri- 
bntion  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  He  shows  himsflf  as  ready 
to  give  and  take.  When  yon  liuve  talked  out  your  thoughts  to- 
gether, you  may  find  tliat  you  liave  uuch  bt;en  {mrtly  right  and 
partly  wrong,  and  yon  will  agree  in  a  right  uoncilusion  by  join- 
ing yoiir  ix-sult^,  and  mutually  disoardiug  your  urrorB.  But  the 
Comtitjt  preacher  approaches  you  not  as  a  philomiphic  dialectician, 
but  as  your  clerical  superior.  He  suinmtms  your  intellect  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  You  are  not  to  think,  you  are  to  believe. 
The  truth  which  lias  been  liid  from  all  previous  ages,  lo,  I.  Comte, 
have  discovered  it.  You  are  to  accept  the  dicta  of  Gomte'e 
"antborised  exponent  in  England."  (Con.  Rev.  p.  1007.)  If  you  do 
iiotf  you  are  denounced  as  an  "anarchist."  If  you  ask  for  reasons, 
thi«  is  "latitndinarianlBni,"  ''mysticism,''  "  theosophy,"  '"iithD- 
OBophy,"  "  atheism  ;  "  '*  the  sterile,  cruel,  and  diacordant  jubilee  of 
science  and  libci-ty." 

When  the  Comtist  apostle  pi-csents  bimacli'  to  ur  with  such 
Buperhnman  pretension  it  is  impoBsible  that  we  can  give  hini  the 
reception  which  will  satisfy  him.  Absolute  Bnrrender  of  the 
understanding  is  required  of  ns.  He  will  not  prove,  or  offer 
reosoiiR,  he  will  domineer.  Milts  depoM  coUa,  Hicamber.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  obey  such  a  summons.  I  speak  as  an  average 
thinking  man.  My  attitude,  as  snch,  towards  any  teacher  is  that 
of  respectful  deference.  If  he  offers  propositions  which  I  can 
understand.  I  will  examine  them  with  an  honest  desire  to  see  if 
they  are  tnie, — if  I  can,  on  any  point,  correct  or  reform  my  present 
opinion  by  them.  I  would  not  suppress  or  persecute  any  volun- 
tary teacher  if  I  had  the  power,  I  will  not  scofi^  oi-  scorn,  or 
tuni  a  deaf  ear  to  bun,  which  I  have  the  power,  but  which  it 
would  be  unworthy,  to  do.  I  will  tliankfully  adopt  what  I  can 
receive.  ^Vhat  I  cannot  admit,  I  will  repeclfully  put  aside, 
holding  myself  ready  to  give  tlie  reasons  why  I  cannot  adopt  it. 
I  wQl  listen  to  Ccmte  as  I  will  listen  to  Mill  or  Hamilton,  Bain  or 
Lewes — not  otherwise.  If  this  la  "  individualism  "  and  "  latitndi- 
uarianism,"  then  I  must  bear  the  opprobrium  nf  being  abused  us 
an  individualist  and  a  latitndinariau. 

Tliis  is  Ute  logical  process  by  which  alone  truth  can  pass  from 
enunciation  to  general  adoption.      And    in  this  instance,  tlie 
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logical  proce«8  has  also  been  tbe  historical  prooeas.  All  scientific 
tnitli  in  ph^ics,  politics,  and  the  arts,  has  mdranoed  thuH  bv  its  uwu 
weight  and  intriiunc  power,  IJom  the  cabinet  of  tUu  sulitary 
thiuker  tu  guneral  recognition  and  adoption.  It  is  hy  this  procom 
that  progrvKB  has  be«ii  made  in  Europe*,  and  that  the  positive 
^iiit  has  slowly  nuidu  its  way  among  the  nations  of  tbe  West. 
More  than  any  other  fonn  of  ibuught  is  PoBiti\-ismbo\uid  by  this  law 
ofprogrces.  For  it  is  the  Ijoast  of  Powtivism  that  it  is  simply 
science.  It  contains  no  nalxture  of  the  imaginativo  or  metaphy- 
sical. Il  discurdB  all  ooiiceptionB  but  those  which  corrt-epond  to 
actual  and  "positive"  realities.  It  supposes  nniliing.  and  posee 
only  tiiat  which  is.  Its  high  mission  is  to  found  an  objective  basis 
Tov  man's  action  on  tbe  laws  uf  the  external  wurld  and  of  man's 
imtxiro ;  the  only  basis  that  can  control  the  oscillation  of  our 
Opinions,  the  vorsatility  of  our  feelings,  and  the  instability  of  our 
purposes.  (Comte,  i.  318.)  To  the  positive  spirit,  tlms  under- 
stood, time  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  all  that  is  wanting 
to  secure  it  the  final  victory.  If  the  past  experience  of  our  civi- 
lisation is  sufficiunt  to  warrant  an  inference  aw  to  ilie  future, 
the  positive  knowledge  poseessed  in  common  by  the  human  race 
is  certain  to  become  more  and  more  the  sole  regulator  of  human 
actiun  on  the  large  scale  of  politics,  legislation,  and  diplomacy. 

But  this  secular  advance  of  knowledge,  tliis  gradual  ascendency 
uf  thv  positive  spirit,  is  too  slow  a  process  to  satisfy  the  disciplett 
of  Positivism.  Truth,  slowly  wrested  from  nature  by  laborioiis 
discovenr',  denied,  contradicted,  disputed,  and  slowly  emerging 
from  discuBsion  in  the  schools  of  science  izito  the  light  of  day — 
this  is  an  operation  which  may  interest  ibo  philosopher,  but  for 
which  the  temper  of  a  disciple  of  a  creed  is  too  impatient.  There 
is  another  method  by  which  ideas  have  been  much  more  rapidly 
diffused  in  the  world.  The  game  lustorieal  rec()rd.  wliieb  actiuaints 
us  with  the  painful  onward  march  of  acieuce,  nko  discloses  to  us 
the  wonderful  annals  of  religious  projiaganda.  In  the  history  of 
reli^ons  wo  see  how  opinion  fomu^d  into  a  creed  lias  from  time 
to  time  overspread  large  tracts  of  tlie  earth  with  tbe  rapidity  of 
wildfire.  Not  content  with  taking  his  postUou  in  the  rank  and 
filu  of  tho  Mrise  and  good  of  all  ngi>s,  Auguste  Comte  aspired  to 
become  tlio  legislator  of  a  school,  to  found  a  new  religion. 
Formed  into  a  sj'stem  of  dncttines,  and  preached  by  a  band  of 
enthusiastic  difiitijilee,  poativo  science,  he  thought,  might  have  a 
career  which  was  denied  to  it  simply  as  imtli.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate fact  that  tlie  means  wliich  were  thus  designed  for  the 
more  speedy  propagation  of  tlie  civilising  agency  of  knowledge, 
have  becomi-'  a  new  impedijnent  to  progress.  No  one  human 
intellect  is  capable  of  embracing  and  codifying  all  truth.  It  is  not 
lo  bo  denied  that  truth  is  uniform  and  consistent.    But  it  is  at  the 
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eaine  time  so  complex,  and  tae  80  many  sides  to  it,  that-  as  soon  as 
it  is  systematised  it  ie  inarred.  All  systems  of  pliilo^^^ipUy  are,  ad 
Byetume,  false,  because  they  are  iiiade<iuate.  The  extravagaut 
J  olaim  of  Poeitiviem  to  stand  for  the  whole  of  ecieuce  is  refuted  by 
[■&e  ftuuual  a^l^•a^cu  of  discovery  aud  the  modificatious  introduced 
by  euccessive  thiukere.  But  tiiia  ie  little.  The  grand  error  of 
the  Powtivist  schuol  is  that  they  trausform  truth  into  a  doctrine, 
and  lower  Bcicaco  into  an  opinion.  Truth  which  docs  not  carry 
within  it  its  own  ovidencQ  may  command  assent,  but  ceases  to  bo 
knowledge.  PraseU'tising  science  in  a  contiadictian  in  terms:  it 
is  like  proving  a  geometrical  tlicorom  by  rhetorical  argumentation. 
Science  must  raako  its  own  way ;  it  can  only  establish  itself  in 
Tirtue  of  its  own  intellectual  lighis.  As  soon  as  it  is  adopted 
from  collatonil  motives — :'.*.,  ns  soon  as  it  ia  converted  into  a 
**  doctrine " — it  has  abdicated,  and  authority  has  superseded 
positive  k]iow!cdgt).  Science  is  free  ;  its  condition  is  intcllectiia! 
liberty.  Whore  there  ia  a  "doctrine"  intellectual  Hborty  has 
I  ceased  to  bo;  the  indisputable  condition  of  knowlego  is  taken 
laway.  Scientific  methiKl  is  nnt  of  importance  to  ns  only  as 
Imtelloctual  training,  it  is  of  tlu*  f-ssenee  of  science.  The  results 
of  science,  accepted  without  being  grasped,  are,  at  best,  but 
foundation  for  the  various  arts.  The  artist  proceeds  by  desterity 
and  cmpirieal  obsorvation  grafted  upon  a  doctrine ;  but  behind 
the  doctrine  is  free  and  li'ving  sriencs,  ever  progressive,  solf- 
corrf-i^tivo.  The  method  nnd  ppirit  of  science  is  in  antagonism 
■with  doctrine,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  it,  except  for  the  pnr- 
poaes  of  tlie  useful  arts.  To  Po8iti\'i8ni,  when  by  the  term  is 
Understood  the  totality  of  knowledge,  and  the  supi-emaey  of  sxich 
knowledge  over  life  and  conduct,  it  is  simply  irrational  to  raise 
any  objection.  In  this  sense  we  are  all  Positivists.  To  Positivism, 
understood  as  the  contents  of  Comte's  writings,  imposed  upon  ns 
as  a  doctrine,  it  would  be  equally  irrational  to  listen  for  a 
moment.  It  is  disposed  of  by  preluidnary  consi derations  before 
B.tiy  examination  of  the  contents^the  considerations  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  human  faculty,  which  prevents  any  one  man  frvm 
repreKeuting  the  totality  of  science,  of  the  intrinsic  antithesis 
between  authority  and  knowledge.  A  pretenaon  to  assnme  sucb 
a  position  is  known  to  us  as  charlatanry;  the  fervour  of  urgent 
disciples  is  the  missionary  zeal  of  men  without  philosophic  and 
scientific  discipliue.  To  the  poiUive  spirit  the  future  belongs,  if 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  progressive  ci\-ilisalion  are  continued 
to  the  human  race.  Poaitivisui,  as  a  religion,  ^vtU  but  be  one 
impe<Umcnt  more  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  authority  of 
Comte  is  antagonistic  to  science.  We  are  landed  again  lu  the 
euperetitjon  of  the  book,  as  interpreted  by  'Comte's  authorised 
«xponeDt  in  Kuglnnd." 
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I  bare  q>okeu  hitherto  of  >*  Poatirwii "  as  if  it  woro  a  dcfiucd 
and  vsified  tywteoL.  Bat  it  rnvr  be  aa  well  to  gtiani  ogaiust  mis- 
""i'*r"^**u**''g  *^  **3""C  *^*i*,  »*""g  w;>K  many,  or  most  others, 
1  &liBgmdi  between  two  different  tUngB  as  known  vagueljr'l 
nnder  tKis  n&me — between  "  poeitiTe  kuowleJge  "  and  tlie  polity, 
crri]a&dreli^oiia,wLichlTmJer»1aDdthe  disciples  of  Comte  to  aim 
*t  MUbKihipg.  To  the  whok*  of  wliAt«Ter  cau  be  brought  utuler 
the  deaguAtion  of  poeitive  knowledge  no  reasoDablo  man  refusoj 
bit  nibfuieBicn.  More  thftn  tbis.  We  tiot  only  bow  to  oil  that 
cui  be  poodvely  ascertained,  bot  we  m*iutain  that  the  luethuds 
of  science  and  the  nil««  of  logic  extend  their  sway  over  the  whole 
of  the  knowable.  Nut  only  is  the  totality  of  positive  kiiowlct 
the  supreme  hw  of  couvivtiun  and  conduct,  but  nothing  else  can' 
be  thooght  to  be  tme  which  conflicts  with  such  knowledge. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  relation  bttween  pluloaophjj 
and  scic-Dce,  they  cannot  contradict  each  other.  Whatever  fot 
of  religioD  may  be  maiutaiued,  it  must  not  couflict  with  any 
ascertained  fact  of  t-xperiuncf.  In  aubimtting  evuiy  Hphere 
hmnan  thought  and  acti\-ity  tu  the  guveruiuent  of  pontivc  scicnce,n 
there  can  bo  no  reservations.  Church  and  Slate,  polity  and 
religion  alike,  must  be  go\'emed  in  conformity  with  what  we 
know.  In  this  sense  all  reasonable  men  arc  PositiviitH.  Hut 
between  this  principle  of  the  reign  of  reason,  and  the  uduption  of 
the  peculiar  sy&teiii  of  polity  and  religion  propounded  by  Cointe, 
tbere  is  no  connection  whatever.  The  polity  and  religion  nf 
Comte  are  Utopian  iostitutions.  They  may  have  many  uicrite; 
they  may  descn'c  in  many  |)oiuts  to  be  adopted  into  pvnt-ticc; 
but  they  are  not  dictated  by  positive  knowledge.  Thty  are 
entirely  arbitrary  provisioDB,  which  could  only  be  rested  upon 
mntoal  consent,  and  which  therefore  are  not  [-iitillcd  to  rc])tace 
existing  arrangements,  wluch  rest  uj>un  the  double  basis  of  couaent 
and  usage. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  are  nccustonicd  to  draw  a  broad 
Ene  of  distinction  between  positive  philosophy,  and  the  "later 
speculatioufi"  of  Auguste  Comte.  In  positive  philosophy,  Conitc, 
if  he  cotild  have  been  contented  to  have  been  a  philosuphfcT, 
holdc  a  disliuguished  place.  But  he  wan  not  content  with  the 
lowly  position  of  thinker,  with  wjiich  the  great  intellects  of  the 
world  liavc  been,  with  the  humility  of  true  gcniuB,  ever  satisfied, 
Comte  was  a  Krcncliroan,  and  liad  the  virtues,  but  also  the 
defects,  of  his  nation.  In  France,  the  country  of  active  and 
collective  life,  the  pressure  from  without,  the  force  exerted  by 
society  over  the  indiWdual  intelligence,  is  far  more  powerful  than 
in  leas  social  countries,  England,  Scotland,  Germany.  I'aUent 
observation  and  registration,  mere  contemplation  of  natural  law, 
is  difficult  and  rare  in  France.     To  the  French  mind  thought  v 
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Belf-eufficiDg,  it  is  forced  on  into  tlio  sphere  of  fact.  A  Freiicli 
thinker  is  tjievitably  impulk-d  to  act  iipou  society,  to  revolutiouise. 
Hegel  is  content  to  think  out  the  law  of  evohilion.  Not  so 
Comte  or  RouBseau.  In  their  casf,  the  Borial  medium  acts  too 
powerfully  on  the  epriiign  of  egotism  and  VHiiity,  and  impels  tho 
individual  forward  to  seek  the  eclat  of  being  a  nocial  reformer. 
^Vllerc  this  irapulso  falls  upon  a  character  adapted  to  the  world, 
and  moving  in  the  sphere  of  praoticul  life,  he  often  Irnds  useful 
scope  for  his  aiubitinu  in  remedying  abiiBes,  and  correcting  legis- 
lation. Living  as  Couitc  did,  not  only  tteeluded  but  isolated,  the 
ambition  to  refonn  society  could  take  sliape  only  upon  paper. 
Upon  paper,  reformatory  schemes  are  "withdrawn  from  all  the  co> 
rective  inffuencea  which  are  indisponKable  wlicrc  thought  is  to 
b«  tmnsforraed  into  act;  from  the  influence  of  contradiction,  the 
neceKsity  of  conkproinise,  the  adaptation  to  existing  circiunstonces. 
Upon  paper,  Cnmte'a  sehcmcs  rapidly  became  first  impracticable, 
then  arbitrary,  finally  monBtrous.  Hi«  feet  once  removed  from  the 
batds  of  positive  facti  ho  got  first  into  tlio  rog^on  of  Utopia,  and 
then  lost  lumself  wholly  in  that  of  pnradox. 

Tho  present  writt^r  does  not  pretend  to  bo  able,  even  if  the 
limits  of  an  article  allowed,  to  offer  a  criticism  of  Comte's  doctrine 
as  a  eystem.  To  undertake  such  a  task  one  ought  to  have  at 
least  uiadp  a  tliorougli  study  of  the  author.  Comte's  books  are 
acceseibto  to  all.  Every  one  who  ventures  into  tho  region  of 
political  or  philoBophicol  speculation  must  have  looked  into 
them.  But  even  a  careful  reading  through  of  the  "  Philosophic 
Positive,"  and  the  *'  Politique  Positive."  though  an  iudispeusablo 
condition  of  the  task,  would  atill  be  far  from  qualifying  one  to 
pronounce  a  judgment  on  a  system  so  comprehensive.  Sharon 
Turner  tells  his  readers,  in  his  ••  History  of  the  Middle  Agea,"  that 
"the  works  of  Aristotle  will  well  repay  peruaal."  I  do  not  doubt 
it.  But  one  would  hardly  find  the  reader,  when  lie  rose  up  from 
this  perusal,  competent  to  discuss  the  substance,  and  sum  tho 
results,  of  tho  AiiHtotc-liau  philo&tphy.  Special  initiation,  long 
meditation,  aud  many  a  preparatory  exercise,  muitt  go  to  a  mature 
judgment  on  a  method  as  fundameutal,  and  au  ambituH  of  matter 
as  eiicyclf.pajdic  as  that  of  Aristotle.  The  writings  of  tlio  founder 
of  Posilivism  are  at  least  as  voluminous  as  those  of  Aristotle. 
Both  ofier.uot  a  number  of  misccltaucous  treatises,  but  a  aystema- 
tised  body  of  thought.  It  is  not  without  danger,  thoicfoi-e,  to 
offer  objections  to  any  detached  portion  of  the  system.  Still  leas, 
in  tho  case  of  Comte,  cau  study  of  the  works  alone  suffice.  I 
remember  that  there  c.'cists  "an  authorised  e.\pouent  in  Kngland" 
in  whose  bieast  may  reside  much  that  could  not  be  eictracted 
from  the  booka  by  a  lay  reader. 

If,  indeed,  in  writhig  of  Comtc,  one  had  to  do  witli  a  philoso])her 
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instead  of  a  prophet,  with  a  book  instead  of  a  Bible,  oue  conlt 
approach  tho  aabjoct  of  disGiission  in  a  very  diflerent  spirit.  One 
would  \\-illingIy  be  allowed  to  offer  the  tribute  of  homage  to  the 
geuiufl  of  the  writer.  Destitute  of  poetry  and  of  humour,  and 
disregarding  the  graces  of  style,  which  his  countrymen  an*  apt  to 
make  too  prominent,  there  is  yet  a  lofty  sublimity  about  Comt«'B 
pages,  wliich  replaces  both  poetry  and  style,  aud  serves  to  main- 
tain the  mind  of  the  reader  at  on  elevation  above  the  vulgarising 
associations  of  common  life.  Cmnto's  intellect  was  not  narrow^ 
but  it  was  stunted  and  cmnipcd  by  a.  partial  hyimlhesis.  Tb^H 
moral  and  social  interests  are,  for  him,  the  sole  aud  exclusit^^ 
interests.  With  impracticable  ideas,  the  domain  of  practical  Kfe 
■was  all  in  all  to  Comtc.  Of  the  vast  regions  over  whicli  the  pure 
intellect  can  range,  the  larger  part  lies  under  a  spiritual  anathema. 
Of  the  pursuit  of  Imowledge  for  its  o^vn  sake  as  a  good  per  «, 
as  the  most  exalted  foi-m  of  human  existence,  of  the  contieniplative 
life,  he  will  not  hear.  Intellect  presents  itself  to  him  as  a  distnrli- 
ing  force,  as  breaking  up  the  dead  uniformity  of  liabit  and 
tradition  which  ia  tu  reign  in  his  state.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
deplorable  limitation,  and  one  wliich  alone  excludes  Comte  from 
taking  rank  with  the  princely  intellects  of  all  tho  ages.  Hi* 
ethical  l\>-pothc8i»  is  too  narrow  to  begin  with.  But  grautiug  his 
hypothesi* — grBriting  the  assumption  that  the  welfare  of  tlie 
ephemeral  species,  man.  is  the  whole  of  knowledge — once  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  subject,  we  find  Conite  reviewinglns  restricted 
domain  with  a  rare  breadth  and  comprehensiveness.  His  mind, 
naturally  great,  seeniK  to  be  seeking  compensation,  within  the 
limited  field  he  haK  chosen,  ft^r  the  initial  limitatiuu.  With  other 
publicists  and  politiuians  we  feel  that  we  are  discussing  some  impor- 
tant section  of  human  interests.  MTien  we  are  t^eculatijjg  with 
Comte,  we  have  nu  narrower  horizon  than  the  whole  couns«  of 
humau  history.  Everj'  problem  is  posed  in  view  of  tho  totality 
of  social  interests.  The  sum  of  human  destinies  enters  into  everj- 
calcuktioii.  When  I  recall  to  niiud  tliat  the  whole  of  Comte's 
ideas  may  bo  labelled  "  Utilitarianieni."  I  remember  what  an  in- 
ngnitieanl  fraction  of  the  universe  of  thought  they  cover.  His 
negations  and  his  antipathies  are  too  iiitnisive.  Comte  lias  not 
tho  philosophical  imagination,  as  Lncretins  bad  it,  boiuided  only 
by  tho^m»tan/ia  mania  mundi.  But  given  human  welfare  as  the 
subject  of  iiiiiuiry,  Comte  was  probably  tho  first,  writer  who 
ondeavourud  to  grasp  the  whole  evolution  of  the  hnmau  race, 
past,  present^  and  future,  as  one  continuous  series.  Other  writen, 
t.g^  John  Mill,  are  more  instructive  and  practical,  none  more 
comprehensive,  more  architectonic  than  Comte.  Would  the 
officious  liealotry  of  tlu-  disciples  allow  one  to  take  np  the 
"Politique  Positive"   as  a  Utopian  romanoe,  it  might  take  its 
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)1aco  OS  a  ^antl  \'iinon,  exaltiug  to  tlie  imagination,  beside  the 

Repnbtie'  of  I^lato.     Goraie's   Utopia  wants,  Indeed,  the  cbann 

f  the  Platonic  langungo.  unapproachable  bj  French  even  at  its 
i ;  it  wnute,  moreover,  tho  due  philonophical  subordination  of 

»e  "human  good*'  totht^otherelementsof  tlie universe,  a  subordi- 

atiou  which  I'lato  ever  keeps  distinctlj'  in  wivvr. 
Hero,  again,  what  is  admirable  in   Cointe.  i»  but  the  repro- 

notiou  of  what  ia  admirable  in  the    French    mind    generally, 
effort  at  architectural  construction,  the  constant  endeavour 
to  group  and  ciasBify,  pervades  French  literature,  and  i^ven  the 

angungc  of  daily  life.  Comte  lias  endeavoured  to  submit  all  history 
to  Bucb  a  construction,  luauy  times  with  striking  Buticess,  often  by 
tt  palpable  (our  de  forec,  but  always  M-itli  the  effect  of  stimulating 
thought,  and  imparting  brt-adth  to  tho  freatmeut.  It  would  be 
[uuch  more  congenial  to  have  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  many 
foggeative  pages  which  may  bo  found  in  his  vulunies.  than  to 
ftrftg  to  light  the  lamentable  intellectual  foibles,  and  personal 
weakneeseR.  which  he  embedded  in  his  poKty.  But  we  are  not 
Allowed,  as  wf  fain  would,  to  divert  our  eyes  from  tlie  faults  and 
flaws.  The  importmiate  niisaionarj-  zeal  of  the  disciples  leaves 
tto  place  for  admiring  readers.  We  must  become  converts,  or  we 
ir<*  assailed  as  enemies.  As  usual,  where  the  partizan  spirit  has 
Once  been  generated,  it  is  precisely  the  eccentricities  uiid  errors 
of  the  master  which  have  most  attraclioii  for  tho  fancy  of  the 
followers,  and  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  impose  npon  us  as 
bavuig  truth.  I  was  under  the  hjiprossion  that  the  "  religion"  of 
PositiviKtn  had  h^vii  tacitly  adauduued  by  all  the  rational  minds, 
even  among  the  Positjvists.  It  was  with  gi-eat  ustonishment  that 
I  read  va  the  November  number  of  tlds  Ke\'IEM'  a  ])apei-  choosing 
jrecitiuly  the  "  rehginUM  aspects  of  PoMilivism"  as  the  side  from 
wliicU  to  reconimund  tho  subject  to  the  general  reader.  lu  a 
weak  enthusiast,  the  gi-atifi(;ation  of  the  Bpirit  of  contradictiou 
Iniglit  havf  KulhcieMtly  rxplaincd  Ins  selection  of  this  pamdox  to 
descant  upon.  Hut  when  it  was  nu  less  considerable  an  authority 
than  Mr.  Frederic  Ilarrison  who  was  hero  lending  Iiih  powerful 
i>cu,  giving  up  valuable  time,  and  thruwing  llie  weight  of  u 
character  and  a  judgment,  known  to  be  far  removed  from  dreamy 
enthusiasm  or  maudlin  sentiineutality,  into  tlio  expo«itioii  of  the 
religion  of  l*o8iti\'i8m,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing at  botl'Om  in  this  religion  which  hud  hitherto  escaped  ine. 
I  i-eaolved  to  look  into  it  again.  Mr.  Harrison's  own  highly- 
wrought  pages,  breathuig  threatenings  and  slaughter  ngaiust  his 
adversaries,  supphed  but  meagi-e  infunnation  a»  to  the  eyatem 
vrliicb  he  espouses  with  such  burning  K(.'al.  The  volcanic  bursts 
of  his  heaven-stonning  invective  ratlier  obscured  than  illuminated 
llie  Positivo  doctrine  which  he  desired  to  recommend.    By  Mr. 
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Uarrisou  8  courtesy,  however.  I  was  enabled  to  refer  for  further 
informatioa  to  the  volumes  of  the  translation  of  the  "  PoUttque 
Positive  "  now  in  course  of  publicatjoa. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  affirniod  in  Lis  article  that  the  functiona.  and 
breadth,  and  parts  of  religion  have  never  been  set  forth  with  equal 
comptctoncBS  or  with  at  all  edmilar  comprehenBion.  (C.  R.,  p.  999.) 
A  Blight  tinge  of  exaggeration  in  thifi  paueg^  rie  may  be  forgiven  to 
the  zeal  of  the  advocate,  but  it  is  calculated  to  escite  no  ordinary 
expectation.  Volnmes  I.  and  II.  of  the  new  translation  of  Comtc 
contain  many  pageft  devoted  to  "  religion."  I  know  not  if  the 
subject  recurs  elgewhero  in  Comte,  but  if  the  expositiou  in  these 
Toltimcs  be  the  cxpomtion  to  which  Mr.  Harrison  was  referring,  I 
must  confess  to  finding  it  meagre,  Bupcrficial,  imperfect  in  Bcope 
and  comprehension,  faUe  in  its  details.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely 
anjrthing  about  religion  at  all,  Comto  being  wholly  absorbed  in  one 
of  the  inoidentnl  ubcb  to  wliich  religion  may  be  turned,  \-iz. :  that 
of  organising  society.  Moody-aiid-Sankey-isni,  or  Kitualisni,  arc 
not  more  external  to  religion  than  this  exposition  by  Comte. 

The  paper  I  am  now  writing  is  not  intended  to  be  one  of  tboo- 
logical  controversy.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  plead  for  Christianity. 
or  Theism,  as  true,  against  Positivism.  For  the  moment  Theism 
(thall  be  Tliciwrn,  Positivism  slial!  be  Positiviani.  The  question  I 
desire  to  raise  is  not  if  the  Positivist  religion  is  true,  but  if  what 
Cotnte  ealls  reUg^ou  is  what  we  imderfitand  by  the  word  at  alL 

The  pretension  of  the  Nuturulist  schools  from  Deniocritus  to 
d'llolbach  has  been  that  of  lofty  contempt  for  religion,  and  pity 
for  the  blindaetfis  of  religionists.     Philosophy  has  come  forward. 
from  time  to  time,  ae  the  liberator  of  mankind  from  tlie  grovelling 
thraldom   of  tiieistio   belief,   its    vain   terrurs,   and   superstitious- 
practices.     God  has  been  the  bugbear  by  which  priests  hav^ 
subjugated  society,  and  worked  it  for  their  own  purposus.     Posi- 
tive science  knows  notliing  of  God.     Positivism,  as  e:cpounded  b^^ 
Comte,  is  equally  explicit  with  science  and  philo8oi)hy  on   this 
point.    Comte's  reprobation  of  theology  is  incemsant.     We  receive 
to  satiety  his  reiterated  assurances  that  the  theological  epoch  has 
passed  away  for  ever.    It  was  a  phase  which  society  has  ptisaed 
through.      We  have  outgrown  the  idea  of  God.     But  Comte, 
though  as  a  coufflstent  Naturalist  he  rejects  God,  will  not  there- 
fore reject  religion.    This  was  the  error  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
naturalism,  that  it  despised  Ueligion,  set  itself  in  antagonism  to 
iL    The  antipathy  of  the  cncycloptedists  to  Chriatiunity  was  a 
great  source  of  weakness  to  them.    They  forfeited  not  only  the 
i-eligions  instinct  in  man,  which  is  inextinguishable,  but  a  leverage 
over  society  of  cnormons  power.      Positivism  will  be  on  its  guard 
against  this  error.    It  cannot  Lave  a  God,  but  it  will  preserve 
religion  ;  and  not  religion  only,  but  even  the  terms  and  usages  of 
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eCatholic  Churoli,  its  worship^  ita  oeremonice,  its  privstliood,  ita 

To  the  vulgar  apprehension  reH^on  without  God  may  seem  & 
lelf-contradictory  idea.  It  secma  that  some  peraous— who  I  Ictiow 
not — have  given  utterance  t<>  this  appreberiBion.  For  llr.  Harrison 
Dtlignantly  vindicates  the  right  of  Positivism  to  adopt  the  language 
fcnd  observances  of  CathoHciBm  on  the  groimd.  that  they  are  the 
ftommon  property  of  mankind.  Catholicism,  he  argiies,  did  not 
rent  them,  it  found  them.  "The«e  great  and  ancient  termaart* 
ihe  birthright  of  the  Imiuan  race.  Tliey  exinted,  as  the  things  they 
escribe  existed,  before  Catholics  or  Protestants  were  heard  of. 
ligions  and  priesthoods,  spiritual  life,  the  worship  of  a  supreme 
wer,  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
wul,  were  solid  verities  to  myiiads  of  men  and  women  for  count- 
ess ages  in  every  clime,  before  the  web  of  Christian  motaphysic 
Was  spun.  It  is  the  pedantry  of  eeot  alone  which  can  dare  to 
mouopoUse  to  a  special  creed  these  precious  heirlooms  of  oui' 
jommon  race."    (C.  R..  1875.  p.  1010.) 

Let  mo  repeat  that  I  am  not  proposing  to  argue  the  existence 
if  God  against  tlu^  Comtist  negation.  I  wish  only  to  esamiiio  the 
dea  of  religion  in  its  general  contents,  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
B  osed  and  midcrstood  by  the  world  at  large,  no  less  than  by  the 
religious  philosopher,  ^^'e  way  easily  agree  with  Mr.  Mill — pi-o- 
Kibly  most  rt'flecting  men  will  agree — that  tho  idea  of  the  general 
well-being  of  the  human  rat^u  ta  an  idea  calculated  t(i  aJTect  the 
tDind  jiowerfuUy,  not  nnly  aa  a  motive  of  conduct,  but  as  a  source 
tS  emotion.  Mr.  Mill  goea  further,  and  holds  that  Comtt  was 
ight  in  endeavouriug  to  develop  his  philosophy  into  a  religion. 
,e  question  iH,  has  he  Ruccecdod  in  the  ondoavour?  Has  Comte 
one  more  than  borrow  the  nomenclature  of  reli^on  for  an  illusive 
,rpose,  that  ho  might  not  lose  the  social  inflncnco  derivable  from 
religious  instincta,  seiitiniente,  and  habits.  Posttivista,  Mr. 
arrison  contends,  are  as  much  at  liberty  aa  any  one  else  to  use 
e  terms  and  attributes  of  religion.  But  ho  cannot  seriously 
can  that  Positivi.'^m  shall  use  the  torma  in  its  own  sfuise,  and  the 
iblic  imderstand  by  them  all  that  Catholics  understand  ty  them, 
eligion,  8upi*emc  15<^ing,  priest,  immortality,  arc  current  and  well- 
deretood  terms.  If  these  terms  are  to  be  employed  by  Posi- 
viam,  it  must  be  on  condition  that  Positivism  has  the  things 
Vhich  they  denote.  There  is  a  certain  odium  which  throughout 
Christttudom  attaches  to  unbelief  and  irreligion.  Mr.  Harrison 
!ce«  not  scruple  to  mate  a  profuse  use  of  tliis  fonnidable  weapon, 
,d  he  lias  endeavoured  throughout  his  article  to  turn  it  against 
ose  whom  he  denounces  as  "  neo-CJliristianH  "  and  "  tlieosophists." 
hope  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  haWng  recourse  to  the  lost 
urce  of  the  polemist  in  exU-emis.    But  it  is  tjuite  impossiblu 
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to  prevent  tho  nnrcflcctiiig  public  fram  afisuming  that  thui  nuu- 
querado  of  Positivism  iii  the  clotlies  of  Catlioliciem  has  for  iU 
object  some  concealment  of  its  trae  character,  the  avoidauce  ot 
the  pnbUo  odiutu  attuchiug  to  Atheism,  the  lamimisiug  the  re- 
volutionary aspect  which  PowlivUui  wears  to  those  witliout. 

Wheu  Comtism  put«  forward  ite  elaiin  to  pOHeeHs  a  religion,  it  \» 
Qsiug  a  term  which  conveys  a  false  aud  illusory'  ixapreesion. 

Mr.  HarriiKiu  has  saved  me  some  tr«;}\ib1e  iu  arguing  as  to  the 
received  use  of  the  term  "  r«Ugion,'*  by  twlecting  a  detjiiition  of  it 
given  by  Comte.  It  ia,  he  says  (C.  R,  p.  1(KH>),  "  complete  hap- 
mouy  in  human  life,  whether  socisd  or  individual,  when  all  the 
parts  of  life  are  ordered  iu  tlieir  natural  relation  to  each  other." 
Now  I  venture  to  say  tliat  uouu  of  the  nations  of  the  West,  once 
literature  began,  have  ever  appUed  the  tenn  religioii,or  its  equiva- 
lents, in  this  sense.  The  denjiitiou  which  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  Is 
pretty  nearly  the  definition  which  Plato  has  given  of  the  Gri'okidea 
"  Dikaiosyno,"  which  we,  from  waut  of  a  proper  word,  translate 
"justice."  It  is  the  ideaof  abstract  "  rightness/'  thu  regulated  rela- 
tions of  huinau  pvrsonaUiies,  between  aud  amuug  enub  other.  It 
18  an  idea  well  fitted  to  tM^'rve  as  tlic  foundation  of  an  ideal  aociaJ 
fabric.  In  such  a  capacity  it  was  employed  by  Plato,  who 
inscribed  tiio  ten  books  of  his  Utopia,  **  Concerning  Dikaioaync." 
Plato's  conception,  indeed,  involved  the  idea  of  natural  rights,  an 
idea  ubliurreut  to  Comte,  who  found  his  {Mission  fur  arbitnuy 
Icgislatiim  incommoded  by  it.  lint  natural  or  only  convcn* 
tioiial,  the  idea  of  ordered  social  retalioiis — interbuman  relatione 
— is  what  figures  in  Positivism  as  religion.  It  is  the  reign  tif 
law  aud  order,  a  wholly  extenial  and  forensic  idea,  involving 
whatever  Bcntiments  such  an  idea  is  calculated  to  excite.  Quite 
other,  purt'ly,  is  tho  idea  inteiuled  by  the  word  religion.  If  I 
must  hazard  a  definition,  we  mean  by  religion  and  lis  cengonetB  to 
express  the  conscious  relation  of  an  individual,  a  person,  tho  tyo. 
the  **  aoul,"  ia  use  the  vulgarised  but  expressive  term,  to  another 
person,  or  intelligent  power,  conceived  as  vastly  superior  to  the 
ego.  A  mntual  consciousneas  of  the  relation  between  the  wor- 
liiipper  and  the  object  of  his  worsliip  is  implied,  as  a  god  who 
was  not  a  Providence,  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  who  did  not  concern 
themaelves  with  human  affairs,  could  not  bo  the  occasion  of  a 
rehgion. 

The  imagination,  then,  of  a  power  above  iw,  the  intelligent  and 
conacions  arbiter  of  owr  destinies,  is  the  fact  upon  which  all  re- 
ligion is  raised.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  power,  and  the  attribute* 
which  arc  awarded  it,  there  has  been  in  the  world  the  very  greatt 
divermty.  No  one  has  traced  more  profoundly  tlian  Cujote 
•elf  the  process  of  deanthropomorphisation  from  the  fotiohi^tic 
stage  to  thftt  of  pure  theism.    The  whole  of  this  secular  procefli 
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h&«  beeu  from  fij^t  to  laftt  detenniaed  by  one  mental  efibi-t — the 
L'flbrt  tu  briug  tlii>  couccpttoii  of  tlus  uiiKceu  power  more  into  cod- 
foniuty  with  our  coustaiitly  improving  kuowledge  of  natural  law. 
From  the  dawu  of  tbought  till  IUl*  preriuiit  momout,  the  human 
tuteUigeuce  has  laboured  to  fashiou  itti  idoa  of  God  to  a  consis- 
teacj-  with  its  knowledgo  of  uuturc.  It  is  ou]jr  by  the  excrciao  of 
pbytiical  force,  by  supprcssiug  latvUcctual  freedom  altogether,  that 
any  traditional  rcligiou  can  witlidraw  itself  from  tlic  operation  of 
thiH  prouesH.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Harrison,  he  approves  of  the 
exercise  of  external  forco  for  tluH  purpoea.  For  the  Catholic 
Church  docH  pursue  tho  policy  of  irithdrawing  ita  adltercuts  from 
the  progress  of  knowlcdgv,  niid  tUo  CathoHu  Church  is  the  objoei 
of  nnoeosing  laudation  in  Couiiiflt  pages.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Harrison  is  never  weary  of  scoffing  at  those  philosophors  who 
talk  of  "tlio  Infinite,"  *'tho  Absolute,"  "the  Immensities."  His 
inainuatiou  ts  that  those  who  do  so,  do  bo  from  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  God  altogether.  Mr.  IlaiTison  should  huve  remembered 
that  the  mental  direction  which  has  led  philosophy  to  change 
,J^iutinto  "the  Absolute,"'  to  defecate  tho  idea  to  a  pure  trana- 
pareiioy,  had  been  described  by  Comt«  aa  a  "  law,"  and  been 
traced  by  him  historically  as  the  ineWtable  progress  of  tiie  undor- 
ptanding.  So  far  from  a  wiali  to  got  rid  of  God  being  at  the 
bottom  of  these  abstract  tcitns,  the  real  intention  of  those  who 
Use  them,  I  presume  to  be,  to  n-taiu  their  hold  upon  the  idea  of 
God,  without  bnn^ng  it  into  flat  collision  with  other  a<buitted 
truth.  The  Leibnitzian  Deity  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury,  the 
^nmipresent,  omnipotent,    benevolent    Creator  and   Providence, 

jreeenta  speculative  difficulties,  and  is  not  easily  combined  with 
our  present  habits  of  scientific  thought.  Those  who  take  refuge 
in  vague  language,  who  speak  of  "  the  absolutet"  &q.,  mean,  I 
preaume,  to  evade  these  difficulties  without  parting  with  tho  ex- 

Btence  of  God.  I  may  not  myself  bo  fond  of  lang^iage  so  vague 
ftod  yet  so  high-wundiug,  but  1  understand  the  intt'llcctnal  posi- 
tion of  those  who  adopt  it,  and  can  feel  sympathy  witli  the  senti- 
ment which  clings  to  pliilosophio  theimn.  in  spite  of  it^  being  out, 
of  fashion.  Just  so,  to  us©  a  somewhat  homely  illustration,  I 
might  not  like  to  use  the  phrase  "  to  know  Christ,"  so  often  in 
ithe  mouth  of  the  uneducated  religionist ;  but  I  understand  bis 
intention,  and  sympathize  with  tho  sentiment  wltich  ho  thus 
ignorautly  expcesses,  the  sentiment  of  individual  religion,  the 
sentiment  that  neither  Church,  uor  priest,  nor  doctrine  shall  come 
between  himself  and  the  personal  object  of  his  reverence;  a 
protest  against  religion  being  a  superimposed  law;  a  claim  that  it 
nball  bo  the  "  food  of  an  immortal  spirit."  How  easy  would  it  be 
for  me  to  retort  the  imputation  of  insincerity  upon  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  to  Bay  that  the  PosiLivLst,  having  travelled  along  the  same 
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road  of  philosophic  ad^*ance,  and  found  any,  even  this  moBt 
abstract,  idea  of  God  incompatible  ■with  positive  knowledge, 
relinquished  the  idea  nltogcther,  and  yet  seeks  to  cover  this  aban- 
donment inider  a  profnao  adoption  of  the  language  and  usage*  of 
religion.  Would  it  not  be  a  just  retaliation  for  the  scorn  which 
Mr.  Harrison  has  heaped  upon  "  theosophy "  to  paint  Poeitivist 
religion  as  "  the  hypocrisy  of  materialism"  f 

But  retort  is  one  of  the  baser  forme  of  controversy,  and  of  con- 
troversy even  the  politer  forms  are  impediments  to  fair  discussion. 
The  point  I  desire  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  religiona  section  of 
the  Positivist  system  is  iin  deduction  from  its  own  principles,  but 
a  mere  fiction — an  afterthought,  au  arbitrary  creation  of  Comte'i 
individual  fancy.  The  whole  strength  of  the  PositiWst  ^tem, 
the  real  secret  of  its  power,  its  title  to  consideration,  lies  in  it« 
exclusive  appeal  to  positive  knowledge,  its  rejection  of  assumption' 
and  hypothesis,  its  strict  requirement  of  verification  by  experience* 
In  taking  on  the  onus  of  a  "  religion,"  it  has  burdened  itaelf  "with 
a  whole  cargo  of  ascititious  and  alien  ideas,  a  new  theology,  which 
haa  all  the  attributes  which  Comte  is  fond  of  reproaching  in  the 
old  theology,  an  arbitrary'  creation  of  the  metaphysical  imagtoa- 
tion,  an  incongruous  superstructuro  raised  upon  the  baais  that 
the  only  cognisable  is  the  order  of  natiire. 

The  history  of  belief  has  been  the  continued  encroachment  of 
real  knowledge  upon  theological  hypothcaiB.  Naturalisia 
from  age  to  age  narrowed  the  ephero  of  theology.  A  completed 
and  developed  masteiy  of  tlie  order  of  nature  sliowa  that  there  la 
no  room  within  it  for  the  idea  of  God.  Consequently  the  idea  of 
God,  having  long  been  decaj-ing,  becomes  finally  extinct.  Such 
is  the  plain  unvarnished  result  of  poeitivo  science.  Naturalism 
does  not  deny  the  bare  posaiblo  existence  of  God,  but  it  finds  no 
traces  of  Him  within  tho  limits  of  the  knowable.  Up  to  thi« 
point  Comte  is  true  to  his  principle  of  knowledge.  But  the 
taking  away  of  God  creates,  he  finds,  a  terrible  vacuum  in  the 
moral  sphere.  He  did  not  want  courage  to  face  tho  odium  of 
atheism.  Living  as  he  did,  cut  ofi*  from  all  social  iuHuences, 
public  reprobation  could  have  no  terrors  for  him.  But  there 
were  tlie  religious  instincta  of  mankind,  instincts  fostered,  if  not 
created,  by  ages  of  theolo^cal  education ;  there  were  the  BancEi- 
fytng  influences  of  rcligiouB  fcehiig,  infiucnccs  most  valuable  as  & 
restraining  force;  above  all  there  was  the  unity  of  belief  which 
the  Catholic  eystem  had  established,  and  which  Comto  thought 
religion  was  the  only  means  of  recovering.  Ho  struck  out 
idea,  new  in  the  lustory  of  Naturalism,  of  a  religion  which  shonl 
nnt  be  theological,  a  religion  without  a  God,  The  sentimentir 
tho  worship,  the  ritual,  the  sanctities,  even  the  sacraments,  of  tho 
old  religion  should  be  retained.    Religion  must  be  maintained  as 
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ftfttiefaction  to  the  feoUogs,  the  imagination,  and  the  reason,  aa 

in  expreeaion  of  the  conipteto  banuouy  peculiar  to  huiuau  life, 

phcu  all  the  partd  of  life  are  ordei-cd  in  their  natural  relatione  to 

fich  other.     But  it  sooti  occurred  to  Couite  that  these  desiderata. 

pQuB  Bubjectix'e  conditiou  uf  iho  huaiau  soul,  could  not  possibly  be 

had  without  au  object  on  which  the  luiud  cutild  fasten.     lie  had 

id  down  a  definition  of  religiou  which  was  entirely  siibjective, 

hioh  described  one  sido  of  a  rclatlou.  without  supplying  the 

ilatcdobjcct.    lie  had  taken  away  God;  it  waii,  after  all.  neecBsary 

replace  Him.     We  mi^-ht  v.a.y  that  Couitc  found  liiiuself  in  the 

liuiuuQ  where  he  lind  to  confeut  that  Dint  iCfxinie  poJi,  tiiaif  Ufaut 

inventer.     Where  was  he  to  look  f{ir  an  object  which  bIiouM  stand 

tho  centre  and  conBccrating  buu  of  Iuk  system,  as  the  "Idea 

,lhou"  does  in  the  Platonic  Utopia?     Qearly  the  only  deity 

hich  Xatumlism  has  to  offer,  ih  tlic  totality  of  tho  univL-rBc,  eitJter 

conceiTcd  as  au  unchangoablo  subRtatico  (pantheism),  ur  as  an 

nnvark'ing  order,  tho  reigii  of  law.    Neither  of  thftHo  conceptions — 

neither  the  explieit  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  nor  iho  Force  f»f  modern 

ItToIutionism.  a  course  of  nature  kuo^^^l  in  ita  poreoived  ottbcta — ■ 

iras  adopted  by  Comte.     Ho  did  not  a^k  hitnself  what  is  tho 

nprcnie  object  of  the  underetanding  consistently  witii  positive 

mowledgo  ?     He  anid   to  himself,  "  Rcligidu  must,  in   order  to 

regelate  and  combine  mankind,  place  man  under  tho  influence  of 

»mc  external  power,  possessed  of  supenority  8o  irrwistiblo  as  to 

ea'V'G  no  sort  of  uncertainty  about  it."     This  is  the  premiss  ftnm 

irhich  he  inferred,  or  ratlier  this  is  the  neceasitj'  of  syst^-m  which 

Mrove  him  to  invent,  his  deity  of  humanity.     Having  insist^'d,  and 

fontinuing  tliroughout  his  book  to  insist,  that  the  God  of  the 

radifional  rt^ligione,  equally  witJi  the  pbilosophii-al  deity,  was  a 

nere  metaphysical  notion,  which  necessarily  gave  way  before  the 

^wth  i)f  positive  knowledge,  he  presents  as  the  consiminiation 

if  that  knowledge,  a  new  Supreme  lieing,  the  purely  metaphysical 

lotion  of  "humanity."     A  mere  word,  au  abstract  t*nn,  the  pnre 

treatiou  of  the  logical  faculty,  of  which  we  know  that  it  never 

V'etM,  or  cau  be,  a  real  entity,  of  which  we  know  that  it  has  no 

ixi»tence  except  when  we  think  it,  this  ie  to  be  the  object  of 

>«lief  and  affection. 

This  creation  of  a  supreme  being  out  of  the  idea  of  the  human 
race,  tJiis  deification  of  a  thought,  is  tho  most  glaring  lastance  <if 
Uiat  peculiar  species  of  infatuation  which  canio  over  Comte  in  his 
ELter  years.  Few  or  no  human  minds  cnti  saf<;ly  aflbrd  to  dispense 
with  the  check  which  other  minds  habitually  exercise  over  us.  A 
lohtaiy  reason,  deducing,  uncontrolled,  ooncluHions  from  a  few 
premisses,  will  inevitably  isBuc,  by  coutbo  of  logic,  in  fallacy  and 
arcle-wpiaring.  Shutting  nut  all  infiuenro  from  without,  whether  . 
»f  books  or  men,  Comte  bc<ame  the  victim  of  a  special  diueuHe — 
vor-  xxvii.  2  s 
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legiolative  pride.  A  derom-iiig  tigotism  poaaeased  bis  intellect, 
till  all  his  own  tbougbtH,  without  power  of  selootion  or  rojection* 
appeared  to  liim  the  dictates  of  abbolute  wii*dum.  Tbis  is  a 
disease  of  the  intuUect.  parallel  to  tbat  diBeane  of  the  wilt  to  which 
absolute  priiiceo  or  duiiieHtic  tjrautH  are  liable.  As  Uie  tyrant 
loses  all  measure  of  moral  rig-ht  and  ^rrong.  of  expedient  and 
inexpedieui.  ui  the  exaggeration  and  ebullition  of  an  uneoa- 
tradictBd  will,  eo  tbe  isolated  reanoner  soon  leaves  reason  and 
coinniOD  sense  behiud  him  by  the  progressive  steps  of  an  un- 
opposed logic.  Anil  so  it  has  come  to  pass  tliat  Cumte,  whose 
career  comueuced  witli  tlie  siu^le-niiuded  ambition  of  helping 
forward  the  common  cause  of  tbe  advance  of  reason  and  science, 
Itas  di>iie  more  tluui  any  Kectarian  reb^onist-  to  hinder  thia 
progress.  The  religiouH  fanatic  can  only  get  hold  of  the  mi- 
educated — &umerons»  perbaps,  but  mere  numbers,  wbo  count  for 
uotbing  ID  tbe  onward  conmc  of  civilisation.  But  Comtism,  it 
seema,  has  attractions  in  its  plausible  completeuefls  and  super- 
ficial systendsatioTi,  for  minds  powerful  and  educated,  but  ill- 
grounded  in  science  or  philosophy,  who  catcb  eagerly  at  a 
doctrine  which  professes  to  be  the  one  scientific  remedy  for  the 
inveterate  disfflse  of  our  sncial  life. 

Perhaps  most  readers  will  think  tbat  a  "  being  ■*  so  shaduwy  as 
tlio  "supremo  being"  of  Comtc— a  mere  abstract  terra,  a  Jlatxu 
vocis — ought  to  be  left  iu  ita  own  helpless  absurdity,  and  that  time 
^ent  in  disproving  it  in  time  wasted.  I  am  dispr*eed  to  think  eo 
myself,  and  to  look  back  with  regret  on  hours  which  might  bare 
been  othermso  disposed  of.  Yet,  absurd  as  the  "  pupreme  being" 
seems  to  me,  I  have  btfore  me  the  fact  that  it  liaK  imposed  itself 
on  an  intelligence  such  as  Mr.  Frederic  Uavrison's — solid,  prac- 
tical, saiie,  cultivated  by  all  tlie  best  knowledge  of  the  past,  con- 
veraant  witb  the  active  engagements  of  tbe  present.  Experience 
tells  us  that  a  man  may  be  a  Swedenborgiau,  may  believe  iu 
transulwtantiation  or  table-rapping,  and  yet  show  a  sound  judg- 
ment iu  the  affaim  of  b'fe.  In  such  cases  the  illusiou  lies  in  an 
isolated  part  of  tbe  brain,  ie  mwe  munumauia.  the  otber  cerebral 
ftmotioos  are  uonnal.  I  tvould  fain  hope  that  this  uew  idol,  the 
'■supremo  being "'  of  Comte.  is  not  to  occupy  much  space  in  the 
thoughts  and  interests  of  one  whose  pciM'cr  of  tttutement  and 
exposition  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  Uving  writer,  and  should 
be  enlisted  in  a  worthier  cause,  What  nil  must  admire  in  Mr. 
Frederic  ilarrison  is  the  courage  which  does  not  tlinch  from 
advocating  any  cause  wbicb  he  tliinks  just,  only  becanse  it  is 
unpopular.  But  this  chivalrouH  spirit  has  its  temptationa.  Poai- 
ti^Tsm  aud  I'oaitinHts  are  neglected  and  unpopular.  It  may  be 
tliat  Mr.  UarriHori.  in  his  determination  to  stand  by  his  frieads 
nnd  by  the  tnitb  that  is  in  Positivism,  has  been  led  on  tn  eeqiooBQ 
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[cvea  its  halluoinationH.  Mr.  TIam»on'f>  intellect  can  hardly  be 
rtfae  Tictini  of  a  logical  illuBion  Btich  as  the  (trand  Hre,  a  ineta- 
phydcal  simulacrum  obviotisly  invented  by  Comte,  because  it 
was  neccBflan*  to  "  my  eyetem."  But  Mr.  Harrison's  Uiyaltj*  to  Iuh 
cause  may  easily  have  drawn  him  on  to  throw  the  shield  of  his 
powerful  advocacy  roimd  the  weaker  and  more  fanatical  bi-ethren, 
■who  arc  capable  of  a  homt  fide  belief  in  "humanity"  as  a  supreme 
being. 
^K  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  obRer\'e  in  Mr.  Harrison's  pleading. 
8yinpt/»mB  that,  in  urging  the  "  rebgious  aspects  of  Positivism,"  he 
is  moved  more  by  his  avcrsaons  than  by  his  conWetions.  There 
ia  a  heat  of  white  rago  about  hia  article,  which  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  merely  by  the  irritation  at  being  neglected  which 
I  liave  ascribed  to  him.  Not  irritation  at  personal  neglect,  of 
"which  Mr.  Harrison  has  no  reason  to  complain.  He  ia  above  the 
petty  vanity  of  wilting  for  notoriety  for  himself.  I  am  far  from 
attributing  to  him  the  insincerity  of  writing  without  connctions. 
But  I  cannot  help  foehng  that  antagonism,  rather  than  faith,  is 
the  energy  which  moves  beneath  the  crasliing  eplendourd  of  his 

•rtyle, 
Comto  u»ed  to  complain  of  the  "conspiracy  of  silence,"  by 
■which  his  later  speculation*"  wer*-  encountered.     And  it  was  these 

I  later  speculations,  whoii  flciencv  had  been  loft  behind,  and  the 
^«re  wilfnlnew  of  the  dictator  bad  usurped  the  place  of  reaaon, 
vbich  Comte  particularly  chenHlied.  n»  the  mothei^spet  i«the  idiot 
of  the  family.  In  Mr.  Harrisiin'R  plea  for  the  religious  aspect  of 
Positivism,  irritation  rise*!  to  passion.  If  the  calm  reasoutiv  were 
not  already  adveree  to  apijruaeh  a  position  intrinsically  i^xtravii- 

»gaiit  and  irrational,  ho  might  well  hv  deturred  by  the  murderuua 
fire  of  epithets  wliich  Mr,  Harrison  directa  against  all  comer*.  It 
i«  difficult  to  keep  the  head  cool  enough  for  argument  amid  the 

»hurli,'-I-mr]y. — Mr.  Harrison,  aloft  on  the  ramparts,  "fuhnining'' 
molten  lead  and  thunderbolts,  iu  the  name  of  religion,  against  the 
sceptical  nihgioiiists  who  are  expluiuing  away  thr-ir  creeds.  AVho 
^am  I,  tn  call  in  qui«tiou  the  religion  of  FuBitiviam,  in  face  of  the 
^ksnitrailh  of  Mr.  Harrison's  indignation  ?  **01d  and  fatile  purism;" 
**  tho  pcdunty  of  sect ;"  "  o  mere  coiitruverHialiHt  and  hot  partisan;" 

»•' a  mockery  and  n  saerilego ;*'   "the  eiy  of  the  filirill  polomist;" 
*•  blinded  to  sense  and  faimesfi;"  ''iicphcUf-cephalouH;"  "flpiritnaliHt- 
ewindlcr  ;^    et    quicqnid  jussit   splendida   liilis !      For   me,    Mr. 
Jlarrison  has  in  reserve  a  still  more  crushing  repartee  always  at 
Bliis  command.    He  may  point  to  my  *■  chains."    1  may  he  relegated 
■among  tho  '*  theonophists  "  who  belie  religion  by  endtnvouriiig  to 
B  conceive  it  rationally.     He  may  indignantly  invoke  cree<ls  and 
articles  against  me.     He  might  hold  me  up  to  pitying  scorn  as  he 

t  another,  whom  he  describea  (C.  K.  p.  9SHi)  as  *'  rnifdug 
2sa 
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up  liui  fettered  hands  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  iu  love  with  his  olHcial 
chaius,  aiid  pourlug'  out  a  iIochI  of  iudiguatioa  over  the  plaiu 
doctriuea  he  was  Uomid  to  preauh." 

"  When  yoii  have  no  case,  abnso  plaintiflTs  aMoniey."  This 
pi'ofcBsional  maxim  hafl  bccci  bnnight  to  my  mind  in  rcflecting 
upon  the  pasEdouato  tone  of  Mr.  HamBon's  '*  Ueligious  Afspects  of 
Positivism."  Is  it  initation  at  nejjleet,  is  it  weakness  of  the 
ToBitivc  argument,  or  docs  not  uomc  aulipatliy  underlie  Mr.  lUr- 
lison's  last  sentences  ?  I  have  sug-gested,  what  I  would  fain  hope, 
that  Mr.  Harrison's  faith  is  a«  weak  as  his  lai]^n}7e  is  f>trong. 
The  orf;aiJ  of  destruction  is  with  hira  more  vigorous  than  the 
constructive.  It  is  as  an  iconoclast  tliat  ho  is  tt-uly  terrible.  Even 
in  Conite  himself  it  is  doubtful  if  his  hatred  of  free  thouf^ht  was 
not  a  paasitm  still  stronger  tlmn  his  fondness  for  "unity."  It  is 
often  suggested  that  the  fundamental  idea  whieh  governed  Comto's  ■ 
brain  was  that  of  organisation — (he  Kreneh  desire  to  regulate 
everything  by  a  bureau.  It  has  often  occurred  to  mc,  in  dipping 
here  and  there  into  Comte's  volumes,  that,  after  all,  this  mania  for  ■ 
regulating  evcrj-tbing,  which  mado  him  even  invent  a  regulative 
religion,  was  itself  an  effect  and  not  a  cause,  a  consequence  Rud 
not  a  premiss.  Is  it  possible  that  ho  wos  driven  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  a  stereotype  social  niachiric  by  revulsion  from  the 
revolutionary  chaos  of  opinion  in  which  he  found  himself  in 
France?  Revolted  at  the  abuse  of  freedom,  ho  mshed  int/>  the 
opposite  abuse  of  tlic  suppresmon  of  freedom.  Hatred  of  "  annrehy" 
appears  to  me  to  inspire  Comto  ratlier  than  any  true  feeling  for 
Bjrmmetry  and  harmony  of  part*. 

In  Mr.  Harrison's  ai-ticlc  in  this  Rkvikw  to  which  reference  has 
so  often  been  made  (C.  R.,  November  1875),  the  profession  is 
to  recommend  the  Comtist  religion.  But  it  cannot  escape  any 
disoeming  reader,  that  what  the  writrr  has  really  at  heart  is  not 
the  meaningless  grand  i^tre  of  whieh  his  understanding  must 
be  ashamed,  biit  to  give  vent  to  his  antipathy  against  wliat  he 
calls  *•  neo-Cliristianity."  He  is  not  content  with  affirming  the 
intellectual  error  of  tliose  who  apply  liifttorical  criticism  to  the 
mass  of  Christian  tradition ;  he  charges  it  upon  them  as  a  moral 
offence.  His  paper  is  not  a  pleading  in  favour  of  Ck>mte ;  it  is  an 
assault  upon  rational  Cliristiauity.  Nor  is  he  contunt  with  arguing 
that  the  position  is  untenable  ;  he  descends  to  employ  iuKinoation  ■ 
against  the  persons,  whoever  they  are,  who  have  occupied  it. 
lie  is  not  content  with  showing  that  thotte  whom  he  sneers  at  as 
"theosopbists"  are  philosophically  blind;  he  endeavour*  to  exas*  ■ 
perate  public  opinion  against  them  as  knaves,  who  aro  pretending 
Xaj  uphold  a  system  in  whiah  they  secretly  disbelieve.  Prot*** 
tautism  in  general,  but  in  an  especial  manner  philosc>pbiciil 
Pro  testa  lit  ism,  or  nationalism,  is  the  steady  object  of  his  gencml 
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en'auciatiui).     And,  to  ninko  these  afipault*  more   effective  by 

coutraAti  ho  loat's  no  oppni-timity  nf  jM-aising  Catliolicisni  past  and 

■present.    It  must  eurely  be  a  paiwkiiiate  «eal  whieh  eati  Jmrrj-  any 

intelligent  man  into  saoh  an  oxaggoration  a«  to  speak  nf  "  that 

jiroibund  fetuff,  which  fnnii  thu  Vatican  directs  Ihf'  Catlmlic  army, 

I  staff  to  which  that   of  Von  Slollky  ih  as  a  petty  and  chitnsy 

bachiiio !"     Oim  who  has  seen  tho  **  profoiitiil  staff"  fnnn  a  nearer 

>oint  of  ohRon-ntion,  thiiilw,  that  "in  Bpitp  of  nil  the  serpentina 

iumiing  witli  which  theso  Vatican  poUticiaiiR  are  credited,  theii 

ihildinh  ingenuousness,  and  thpic  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the 

iworid.  exocL-d  all  hr-lryf"     (Gallenga,  **  Italy  Rc^-isited,"  i.  147.) 

■    I  cannot  giieaa  what  may  be  the  origin  of  the  special  gmdgc 

^hich  the  disciple  of  Comto  bears  to  those  who.  from  Clement  ot 

Alexandria  downward)*,  have  endeavoured  to  harmonise  Christian 

faith  with  philosophical  speculation.     But  I  must  be  permitted  to 

doubt,  if  it  was  worth  while  to  raise  snch  a  storm  of  passionate 

iadig-uation  againnt  an  enemy  who  does  not  exist.     If  the  "  Great 

eihg"  which  Mr.  Ilarri-'ion  advocates  be  a  metaphysical  fiction, 

the  liberal  olcrgjnnan  whom  he  abuses  is  a  phantom  of  his  ima^- 

nation.    Whether  the  position  of  philosophical  Christiauity  be  a 

gically  tenable  position  or  not,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 

presentatives  left  in  this  country.     MauncL>,  and  Robertson,  and 

ingsley  are  gone,  and  with  them  that  Iha.id  Church  which  a 

uarter  of  a  contnry  ago  formed  a  third  party  witliin  the  Establiali- 

t.  has  molted  into  vaponr.      Herii  and  there,  in  aome  ont-of- 

.•ay  comer  of  the  Church,   there  may  Iing(;r  on  some  anti- 

luated  specimen,  some  survival  of  an  estinct  species,     is  it  worth 

hilis  to  shoot  down  tlurse  lurking  fugitives  of  a  disperBcd  and 

defeated  a'-my  ?      it  is  assassination  and  not  warfare. 

To  rotani  from  this  digression,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Comte's 
imnatnral  disgust  at  the  abuse  of  reason  in  his  own  immediate 
y  and  gi-nemtion.  has  grown,  in  his  followei-a,  into  a  hatred  of 
n.     Professing  themselves  to  be  disciples  of  a  doctrine  which 
oulfl  submit  all  human  life  and  thought  to  science,  they  are  the 
rest  fncs  to  knowledge,  to  progress,  to  that  free  play  of  int<l- 
,ect  which  lies  been  the  one  instrument  of  progresB  from  the  dawn 
f  history.     Comte  indeed  profesflt'S  in  words  to  provide  for  future 
■rogi-esB.     But  the  real  nsmimptiim  which  nuderliea  his  polity,  is 
t  humanity  has  reached  the  termintw,  and  that  knowledge  can 
be  summed.      Yet    even   in    the  lliirty  years  which  have 
d  since  Comte  wrote,  this  assumption  has  been  belied,  and 
crude  idea  of  the  three  stages  has  been  enveloped  in  a  much 
ore  comprehensive  t-onception  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Species. 
I  have  ascribed  a  future  to  the  positive  spirit,  and  pointed  to 
e  wide  distinction  between  the  positive  spirit,  which  is  iden- 
al  with  the  methods  of  scieuce.  and  tlie  Positivist  religion, 
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vfaicli  identifies  itself  with  the  negfttion  of  iMnence.  It  would  Iw 
a  »ingaLir  repetition  of  Uistoiy  if.  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui-ch 
lias  Ijeeu  au  impediment  to  tlie  success  of  Glimtianity,  the  tnuuipb 
uf  poHlivo  knowledge  was  to  be  defen-ed  or  defeated  by  Uie 
growth  of  t)ie  Pontivist  religion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  ebonld 
be  in  the  minds  of  men  no  confusion  between  two  things  which 
are  quite  distinct  and  separable.  It  is  not  enough,  with  John 
Mill,  to  discrirtunate  between  the  "  Positire  Philoeophy  "  and  the 
•'later  speculations  of  Augnste  Conite."  They  are  not  distinct 
only,  but  uoulradiotory.  The  theory  of  the  l'o«itive  Philoeophy 
(in  its  application  to  polity)  is,  that  the  movement  of  society  is  to 
be  helped  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  it  has  liitherto  pro- 
gressed, such  progression  hnviiig  been  in  obedience  to  a  natural 
law.  The  edifice  of  the  "  Polity  "  disdosea  a  system  which  would 
m^o  this  movement  irapopsiblo  by  supprcssiiig  individna!  in- 
telligence as  '•  dispersive  speciaUtj","  the  eUinent  perturOui-eur  of 
society.  We  are  perpetually  being  told  that  the  ayetera  is  to  be 
ereotcd  on  the  sure  ground  of  science,  instead  of  ou  metaphysical 
fiction.  When  we  get  into  the  interior,  we  find  the  iustrumont  of 
science  suppressed,  and  a  vast  arbitrary  creation  substituted,  tba 
mere  offsjmng  of  Comte's  iudividunl  fancy  and  preposscBaiona. 
We  have  Positivism  as  a  supcrimpoaed  doctrine,  resting  on 
authority,  instead  of  a  scientific  discijiUno  of  the  individual 
intellect  in  habits  of  positive  thought.  Society  has  exceeded  ite 
powers  in  Comte's  pobty.  It  ha»  ignon^d  the  individual,  and 
regarded  him  only  as  brute  material,  out  of  which  to  build  for 
it«elf.  Again  ;  the  spirit  of  acionce  is  that  of  the  universal,  tha 
unalterable^  the  inevitable,  the  veign  of  law — law  not  arbitrary, 
not  willed,  not  imposed  on  society  by  enactment,  but  the  resultaut 
of  the  natural  forces.  In  Pofdriviam  the  or<fer  and  unity  which 
are  to  be  eBtabliahed  arc  to  bo  attained,  not  by  conformity  to  tli© 
natural  taws  of  life  and  its  environment,  but  by  an  arbitrary 
selection  from  them.  Proof  and  truth  have  to  give  way  to 
theoretic  coherency,  and  cou^^tency  is  cheaply  attained  by 
BUppressing  any  nncouforaiable  kuowledge.  Intellect  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  heaii — a  plausible  general  ettatement.  and  not 
untrue  in  the  conveuiioual  use  of  lauguage.  But  as  a  payuho- 
logical  theory  on  wluch  to  bawe  a  system  of  life  or  ethics  uo 
philosopher  will  maiutain  the  proportion, 
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€1IBIST]AN1TY  is  an  hiBtoriciii  religion  or  it  is  uotliiug.    It  \ve» 
iutroducud  into  the  world  at  a.  definite  and  aecei'taitiablu 
period,  authenticated  as  a  divine  revelation  by  shipcndomj  miniclea. 
4Uitl  turuiAht'd  vdth  a  special  orgaiuzation  divinely  comniisNoued 
^o  protunlgate  its  doctiiueH  and  adminifiter  its  ordinances  to  the 
end  of  the  world.    Jf  we  want  to  know  whether  a  given  tenet  is  or 
ifl  not  part  of  the  ChriBtiaji  Revelation,  we  liave  to  imiuire  whether 
it  is  contained  in  the  deposit— to  UHo  a  well-laiown  theological  temi 
— committed  by  Clhrist  to  His  Apostles,  and  through  them  to  the 
Church  of  all  future  agen.     It  may  indeed  be  eontuined  implicitly 
or  erplieitly,  but  it  must  be  there ;  and  for  my  present   purpose 
it  ia  quite  supei-tiuoua  to  enter  on  the  question,  whioh  I  have  di»- 
cuHflcd  elaewhere/    of   the   limits    and  conditions  of   doctrinal 
dovelopment  in  the  Church.    Tht;  dogma  we  are  here  concerned 
with  was  taught  aa  explicitly  from  the  begimiing  aa  it  haa  been 
since,  and  is  laid  down  in  language  exceptionally  emphatic  aud 
prcciao  by  the  Di%-ine  l-'ounder  of  our  faith  liimself.     To  reject  it 
u  inconaistcnt  with  the  supposed  "  genius  of  Chrtstiamty,''  or  the 
^irit  of  the  age,  and  to  put  another  in  its  place  and  call  that  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  an  outrage,  not  bo  much  on  orthodoxy,  aa  on 
common  sense.     Revelation  may  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole;  it  cannot  be  accepted  io  principle  and  reconatmcted  in 
d«tail  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  shii^g  requirements  of  each 
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ntioce^Rivc  phast-  of  thotiglit,  for  that  is  to  tfL-at  it  ns  a  mere  human 
philosophy,  not  ns  tiio  voice  of  God.  And,  therefore,  I  obscnrod 
lieforo  that  »  tinkenxl  Clu-istianity  ha^  at*  \\ti\c  claim  on  onr 
rc-&«on  ns  on  our  faith.  irnivcrBaliom  i»  an  iatcllif^ble  and  con- 
«i«toiit  dorfrinc  in  the  month  of  a  thcist,  thoiip;li  it  is  not  tlio 
conehifdoii  whioh  either  reawm  or  tljo  general  t<:;atin»ony  of  man- 
kind would  naturally  MUggCBt.  Bnt  it  is  not  consiHteut  in  iho 
month  of  those  who  profese  to  accept  the  Christian  revelation  as  a 
mewaagv  from  God.  still  less  if  they  also  profess  to  revereiu.'e  the 
Cliurch  as  His  messenger.  Hevelatiuii  indeed  duee  nut  and  cannot 
contradict  the  teaching  of  natural  religion,  though  it  supplements 
as  well  as  sanctions  it.  But  the  first  lesson  taught  us  hy  the 
natural  conscience  al)Out  the  Deity  is  tliat  He  is  "One  who 
ordains  that  the  oflTeuder  should  sufter  for  his  ofTence,  iiot 
simply  for  thu  good  of  tliu  offender,  but  as  an  end  good  in 
it«elf,  and  as  a  principle  of  government."'  And  tliroughont  all 
history  that  soienui  teaching  of  conscience  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  willing  or  unwilling  useent  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed;  an  assuiit  far  too  widely  spread  and  toci  deeply- 
seated  to  be  disposed  of  by  tJie  slmllow  and  invidious  cuckoo- 
cry  of  " priestcmft,"  rinlo,  as  we  havu  already  seen,  expressly 
affirms  it.  The  mnst  religious  poet  of  antiiiuity  enforc<«* 
the  most  irreligious  rocogriiae^  while  he  reviles  it.f  And  thfe 
general  consent  of  antiquity — the-  evidence  of  fi  irStri  S<mtt  to  which 
Ariatotle  attaches  such  deuisive  authority — is  the  more  remark- 
able, when  it  uvouches  a  doctrine  so  unpalatable  U*  tlie  natural 
man.  and  which  he  has  so  strong  an  interest  in  discrediting;  ab 
may  be  further  inferred  from  the  Bigniticunt  circumstance  that  its 
assailants,  among  classical  tuithors,  are  almost  exclusively  to  b« 
found — 'exactly  where  we  should  have  expectL-d  to  find  them — 
among  the  shallow,  the  prolligate,  and  the  profane.}  Plutttrch. 
in  his  treatise,  *•  On  Different  Kinds  of  Fear,"  draws  a  contrast, 
mucli  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  between  the  poidtiou 
of  the  "  superstitions,"  or  rehgious  man,  who  is  haunted 
by  the  dread  of  everlnsting  tormonta,  and  the  atheist  who 
is  free  from  all  such  terrors.  In  later  days  profoeeed  acepticc 
and  scofters  have  relnctantly  admitted  the  force  of  this  deeply 

*  Xcwni«ii'»  nminiiiur  of  Amw-jit,  p.  3SC, 

i  C«m)ii>T*  tbc  ipim^i  wa9f7r,  fpty*'pi,iy  ttul'oi  r^t  ^nu,  wlit<.^  ttriket  the  liiiTBOto 
of  ibe  mn^i&MDl  Trllogjr  ol  iiiLii:bjl\i»,  vHh  the  angry  cjmpUist  t>l  Uu  gttat  cIawbmI 
prophet  of  ftthniani  ;— 

"  NuoA  ntjo  nolU  'it  rctluidr,  ntillft  fii.f  alls*, 

Lucwt.  I.  Ill,  112.    C(.  ibiU.  tiL  3';,  Mjq.  5  1047,  H4- 

t  Cieen  U  tur  tbe  mnit  rcepcctoblo  anthorit;  tmiuuKBt  tbo  aociuiUi  "bo  cut  b* 
quat«(l  DD  tbto  Bidr.  But  his  lidmnKV  about  tho  tutur«>  9tKt>>  Ih  I'M  MDlradictory  to 
tmrry  any  w«iRht.  (Of.  Nttwmui'B  HI*torir.Al  Skvtchn*,  v«l.  ii.  p|iL  3TS,  274.)  And,  not  t« 
PDt«r  bwra  un  lliv  PoutrurprHv  ubont  bin  ]>«r*ouul  cbarite;«r,  pliUoiupKiuiJ  depth  is  Um 
tii*t  morit  bla  ndminn  woulrl  reoturo  to  claim  for  him, 
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ingrained  and  nniverenl  dictate  of  the  natural  coiisoL^-uoe. 
Huusseau  coiifoefl*.-*!  Iiis  i;tjiiomnce  oti  the  subject.  Wlien  n  cotre- 
Hpuiideiit  informed  him  that  he  had  ascertained,  beyond  all  duubt, 
that  there  was  no  Mich  tiling  aa  hell.  Voltaire,  whoae  ketiner 
iiitelleot  inadi-  wU'-deueit  more  tliOtcuH,  repUed,  "  \'owt  i'tes  hUn 
heureii.r ;  Jt  suit  toiu  de  /A."  Dante's  Ic^nd  over  tlie  gates  of  the 
riiferno  ig  tmt?  to  the  deepest  instinctfl  of  hnmanity,  whJcli  tell  us 
iiiat,  while  faith  survives  among  tlio  denizens  of  that  "city  of  woe" 
— tlie  faith  which  believes  and  trembles, — hope  is  dead.  For  the 
CJliristiaii  rovnlation  responds  in  this  respect  tn  the  anticipations 
of  reawin  in  eveiy  age  of  the  worhl,  and  may  be  regardL*d  as  a 
cftnfimiation  and  expansinn  of  the  previously  existing  belief,  rather 
than  A  fiTsh  addition  to  it.  Of  tho)*e  Pagan  authoi's  who  assailed 
the  prevalent  belief  iu  the  eternal  suffering  of  the  wicked,  there 
is  scarcely  one  who  doee  not  reject  the  immortality  of  the  aonl 
altogether.  On  the  other  baud  CeLsus,  who  believed  in  it.tlmugh  ho 
ridicuh^d  the  Christian  duetrine  of  the  resunectiun  of  the  body, 
*xprc*»ed  his  entire  agreement  with,  hia  Chmtian  opponent*  as  tu 
the  fiitiii-e  coiMlition  of  the  souls  of  both  the  junt  and  the  inijiiBt. 

But  it  is  contended  thai,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  doctriiiu  of 
i>i*ripture.  nor  even  the  authoritativo  teacliiiig  of  the  CatlioUc 
Church.  We  are  asBured  by  one  of  the  latc-at  and  most  eamcBt 
advucateu  uf  l.'nivei-ealism  that  "  it  can  never  be  claflacd  under 
i/KoJ  «f«y«r,  ijuoJ  ttl/iifue,  q»od  ab  omnihua."  *  Two  pleas  only  are 
alleged  hi  support  of  thiH  atartling  paradox,  and  ugainet  the 
ovcrwhehning  evidence  of  a  general  coiineniiiis  the  other  way  from 
the  days  of  the  ApoatJcH  to  our  own.  A  question  is  raised  aa  to 
the  CHindemnation  of  Origen  by  the  FiftJi  Olcnitienieal  Coinicil,  and 
pasMgea  fr»>m  certain  uf  the  Fathera  ai-e  quoted  nn  hisaide,  Hoth 
objections  slinll  be  examined  iu  their  place,  but  meanwhilo  it 
may  be  obHerve<l  at  once  that,  even  if  Mr.  .lukes's  accomit  of  thir 
facta  oonid  he  accepted  a»  accurate,  it  would  scarcely  ]iflp  his 
eause.  The  belief  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  collected  solely  from 
creeda  and  definitions  of  Councils,  still  less  from  tht>  explicit 
agreement  of  every  individual  writer  during  the  early  ageK  who 
was  not  formally  condemned.  If  so,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Tn<'aniation  might  have  been  denied  wth  imptmity  duriug 
the  first  three  centuries.  Uogmtttic  coufeaaions  soon  became  a 
necessity,  and  have  proved  in  the  event  an  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  Church;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,  and  they 
may  even  be  regarded,  from  one  pomt  of  view,  as  a  necessary 
evil.  The  rise  of  heresy  was  the  origin  of  creeds,  and  its  advance 
Itas  in  the  main  detenuiued  their  subject  matter  and  extent. 
Iu  proportion  as  the  truths  formally  coutahied  in  the  K-ctc-r  of 
Scripture,  and  generally  received  amongthe  faithful,  were  resolved 

*  RsvtitntioD,  p.  97. 
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ihrongh  Ihe  pmcewof  hnman  apwiilation  into  wrong  cnntUnstioni 
—to  adopt  a  phrase  nf  thp  late  Archtlcaeon  Wilbtrfnrco's — the 
Church  wap  compe]I«i  in  Bclf-(i*fonce  to  resolve  them  into  the 
right  onftB.  And  hencf  thoiw  <loctrin*>B  alono  which  heresj*  had 
faatcnf^d  npon,  and  eRpcdnlly  the  fiindnniental  verities  of  tlw 
Trinity  and  the  IncamaHon,  fonnd  a  place  in  the  early  creeds. 
This  explains,  what  Iiaa  often  been  remarked  upon,  the  almost 
total  oniiBsion  of  any  referenpe  to  the  Mcramenta,  and  llie  complete 
silence  a«  to  the  gre«tent  of  tliem  all.  which  had  from  th(»  first  been 
the  centre  of  the  life  and  worship  of  the  Oinrch.  It  was  not 
assnredly  that  nhe  did  not  know  her  own  mind  on  a  point  of  such 

fbigh  doctrinal  and  practical  import,  or  hesitated  to  prooUim  it, 
"but  that  it  was  no  wf'll  known  a«  to  be  virtually  imdisputed.*  And 
thog  it  was  only  in  the  Hixtveiith  century,  when  the  invention  of  a 
novel  thc-ory  of  justification,  and  the  disparagement  or  abolition  of 
the  priesthood,  necessitated  a  remodelling  or  complete  abaudoi^ 
went  uf  the  whole  principle  of  sacnunental  grace,  that  any  serious 
controversy  arose  on  the  subject,  wliich  therefore  uccopies  a 
prominent  place  in  tlie  Tridi'tif  iue  decreeB.t  An<l  the  saiife  remark 
may  be  appliwl  to  the  dogma  we  are  now  eiigug«"Hi  npon.  which  was 
Brrt  systematically  availed  at  a  frtill  later  period,  as  being  inconm- 

.tent  with  the  Sooinian  estimate  of  tho  Pen*nii  and  work  of  Christ. 
This  does  not  mean  tlmt  there  were  no  early  writers,  like  Origen, 
who  questioned  it.,  but  that  they  were  comparatively  few;  that 
they  wei"?.  and  knew  thempelvee  to  be,  contending  against  the 
stroam  of  Catholic  tmdition :  that  they  are  almost  alwiivp  inconris- 
tent,  not  only  with  each  other  but  with  themselves  } — in  which  cmse 
it  is  mori'  reasonable  to  inter(>ret  their  doubtfid  statcmente  by 
those  which  aru  in  harmony  with  the  received  belief,  than  nW  rer*a, 

\ — and  that  they  wholly  failed  to  leave  their  mark  either  on  Ifae 
Sekoiet  TT^iM/wjwrrm  or  on  the  popular  belief  of  theClinrch,  A  modem 
wnter,  who  is  lM)th  learned  and  scrupulously  aw-nmte,  deelsrea 
tJiat  he  has  "  not  bt^t  ahle  to  dUc^rvtr  a  vingU  imputftier  of  the  riMfMtt 
of  ttfritnl  pimithment,  wAo  it  eoutUffut  in  hi»  iitntat  and  nt  th^  9am 
tiing  ort/iotiM-"  in  other  respects.^  Indeed,  heterodoxy  on  tiib 
pointalmost  invariably  lea<fe  to  disbelief  of  still  more  ftindamental 
doctrines — such  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement 
— when  it  does  not  originally  spring  from  its.    Moreover,  as  Petavins 

*  AbnadkDt  ovidoocu  ol  tlu*  bib j  be  found  in  Probat'i  "SakraiiwDto  nad  Iskkn- 
UftntaUen,  in  den  drel  i>rstaD  nhristllchiM)  Jalirhnaderten."  T&bingitii.  1^72.  Th« 
JudftUHM  Airijnt  Iff  courts  cvtnM  lu  b«ro  niao,  MpvoulJ;  an  [<>gftnU  Uie  BuehariiL 

t  I  da  nut  ror^ut  tbo  tDodiioTkl  dispntw  nboat  tfa*  Enchatjsi,  wUicb  »Hwd  ia  tlw 
Lat«nD  di'tlnltiuD,  but  limy  coneeniod  the  pbih»ophIeftl  ifpecnlalfma  of  isdiTidaal 
wriun.  sad  did  net  lonob  ib«  popular  bellaf. 
J^  {  Thl*  n  the  RMc,  r.g.  with  ttio  two  Gragoriu,  of  Njua  anil  Naziaaaaa,  obo  axe  tba 
■ttirt  |llaiialbt<i  w]tn««»ia  ii1I»k«1  for  ITnivanalian  taaoag  auiy  irrhvtv. 
'  {  ProTtMl  Cauoove  in  CiruliaiH  Raitmlmtmev,  far  A|iHl.  l»ftS,  p.  457.  Tb«  itaUot 
*re  tbtt  aathftt's,  and  Ula  remark  applten  |;ciicrallj  lo  the  prem&l  aa  well  aa  tlw 
j»at 
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has  abundantly  shown,  far  more  immeroiiH  passages  coiiUl  be  cited 
from  aute-Niutfutj  writen*  wluch  are  lit-terudux,  iu  lanjruagy  if  uut 
iu  iateutiou,  on  the  doutrine  ol"  the  Holy  Triuity.  wbioh  hiid  not 
tbett  been  furiaaUy  defined.*  01"  ihv  renl  iniud  of  tbu  ChitiTli.  oh 
cvideucfd  by  the  uonswit  of  her  ryjjrt-SL-utativo  Fatliem.  tbero 
uanuot.  as  thtj  ttamu  gi-eat  thuologiau  has  proved  elsewhere,  be  a 
ebadow  of  doubt.t 

But  tli<.M-e  is  one  cIsbh  of  tcBtiDiunie^  which  is  at  once  ao  iufonnal 
and  BO  cinphatiut  tliat  it  bus  the  same  soi-t  uf  cogency  as  the 
*•  iindesifrned  coincide rtccH "  of  Palcy'»  IfonP  Pmdma.  and  is 
|»ecuHarly  to  the  ])urpuHe  as  illustrating  tlio  profound  conviction 
which  had  pcuctnitod  to  the  very*  heart's  core  of  the  great  Chmtian 
^niniuuity.     I    mean    tlio    unpremeditated   confessions    of   the 

rtyrs  Uufore  UioJr  lit-athen  judges,  when  moreover  they  were 
promised  the  special  asHiHtanco  of  the  Holy  Ghost}  From  aged 
men  liko  Ignataus  and  Polycarji,  who  had  '*s6r\*pd  Christ  tliese 
eigbty-at id-six  years,"  to  tender  children,  like  Ponticns  and  Blan- 
<Uiia,  who  joyfidly  sacrificed  to  Him  they  hived  Uie  tJower  anrl 
promise  oftheir  youth,  all  alike  iiro  possirsncdtiy  the  nainp  awful  and 
inspiring  conscionstiess  tliat  their  choice  lies  between  confi-twing 
Him  before  men  or  being  cast  out  of  Hik  Presence  for  ever.  Let 
St.  Polycaip — Avho,  be  it  remeniboi-ed.  Irarnt  histairh  androccived 
episcopal  consecration  from  "the  diReijiie  wliom  Jesns  loved** 
and  who  lay  on  Ilia  Sacred  Heart — speak  for  the  i-est.  When  the 
proconsul  of  Asia,  after  vaiuly  threatening  him  with  the  wild 
beasts,  said,  **If  you  tlespise  the  wild  beasta,  I  will  catiae  you  to  bo 
burnt  to  ashes,"'  the  martyr  replied,  "  I  fear  not  tlie  fire  yon 
tbreateu  me  Avitb,  which  bums  for  a  moment,  and  then  goes  out ; 
you  are  yourseh'  ignorant  of  the  judgment  to  come  and  the  fire 
prepared  for  the  wicked,  tchick  bums  for  eww  onrf  w^r."  §     Now  I 

•  PetaT,  Do  Trio.  L  3-^. 

+  PptftT^  De  AB^alis,  ill.  8.  TnkofT,  lhi>  tcUowinft  from  tbo  (^al«it  c/  nil  tlio 
Patb«T*, St.  AogUitiiio.  romtncoliDg  oa 'Mntt.  XIV.  41 — 4'1.  "Dicnlfi  anti>iii  in  hoi'  ntin 
tvit»int|uu  »ca«u,  vita  v»Ura%.  fiuo  llnu  tiiil,  vupiilivinni  ncoroiuii  flnc^ni  kahcbit,  inaltHiH 
aiatrdin  tit."  (D*t  Ci»,  Del  xxi,  '£3.)  On  uliiah  HuKMihach  ohdorri^a  i^BUt.  tioot,, 
vol.  i.  p.  8ST).  *'  It  ia  anpertluaas  to  rguol«  blhvr  Vnt]ii«n<.  hinunu<-li  m  (L(>r  nil  tnor«  or 
Iviui  Bgrav."  Mt.  Loclcy  Biako*  a  ainiilu  i>Ut«mMit.  (IIJM.  o(  llatioaalian,  voL  i. 
p.  34!J.)  I  oS»er«e,  liowuver,  thai,  lik«  fiiWrna  bofi.<r«  him  (Doclitio  nctl  Kutl,  vol.  H. 
p.  97),  tn  glonta  ovor  tha  woU-kitiiwn  kud  repulilvA  fwuAfre  vA  tho  esd  of  TsrlitlliaJi'B 
D«  t^pocUruli*.  wbk-b  ho  urtunlt.v  <|ti'>tt.n  aoi  tronsIaUit  at  full  longtti,  aa  a  "strikiitf 
trattott  '  of  tlifi  i'ITopI  of  u  brli-f  in  pti-tniil  iiuiii«liiiii'iit,  trin-c'l  iti  "  thn  p«yctiolofrieal 
—  of  Eoropo."  So  wtfU-InfoTUu'Jk  writer  miRbt  Lire  tiocti  ex^x-elvO  to  rPinomborlb* 
Ity  oi  citing  TertuUlan  m  t.  n^preaciithtlT^  at  Cntlialio  ooBtimcal,  ciip<Ki>Uf  oa  a 
V(tl)}Mt  M  clo«c]y  connected  with  Ibw  rofiH*!  idiojncrtmy.  wliicb  cvootuiiriy  iiiiiiii*d  in 
hU  Often  »Taw«l  of  ht/rmn.  Thoni  i«  not,  1  bnlJ«Tn,  a  daKlo  ytAa»n^  in  tba  patritlle  Off 
ibedlogical  litorfttar^  ol  llie  Cburch  the  It'sat  tik.o  Um;  wbicb  Mr.  Leeky — gt^lsg  tar  bojond 
Oibbon  herc^«el«Ma  la  a  cmoial  llluatraticn  of  it. 

:  !U»tt.  s.  Ill,  SO. 

S  ReoMibaan'ii  Hlirtorj  u(  Cbn»tioiiity,T<iL  iLp.  138.  Coinpara  tbo  foUairing  apccl- 
BMDa,  out  of  m*aj  tbnt  mit^bi  be  giten,  In  Ruinart'g  Aot«  KiaoonL  Marl,  p- 133.  St. 
Maxitnus,  being  tu'goO  by  Iho  procooavl  lo  omsum  toTtarv  bjr  aocritlauig  la  iIm  iMda, 
mpticd, ''  Ilir-c  noD  auot  tormotila  <iua)  proDomina  jOotDini  noatri  JoauChriati  ialonmtair, 
Md   atiiit   unctloiMa.      SI   onini  rooeOMn   a   DomlDt  iu«i  praraaptia,  qnibua  aaiH   ^ 
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am  uot  discuBaiiig  here  whether  these  profesBions  of  faith,  which 
might  bo  multiplied  indefinitely,  were  riglit  or  wrong.  It  is 
abHtractetlly  conceivable  that  tlie  countleBB  soldicre  of  "the  white- 
rubed  aniiy  of  martyrs/'  who  sealed  their  ti-atimony  with  tJi^r 
bbod,  iucluding  ilioBO  who  had  leamt  the  Uospol  at  the  feot  of 
the  ApoHtles  of  tho  Lord,  may  hove  been  pemiittt'd  at  that 
Bupi'tjmc  crisis  of  their  lives,  and  in  spite  of  Uis  expreaa  pramise  of 
supernatural  guidance,  to  fundamentally  misrepresent  its  teaching, 
while  it  has  been  i-eserved  for  out  modem  Uni%'eraa lists,  who 
concoct  their  comfortable  theorioa  in  their  easy  cliairs.  to  correct 
their  radical  miaapprehension  of  the  fiiitJi  for  which  they  were 
content  to  die.  Be  that  ns  it  raar,it  is  enough  for  my  argument  that, 
aa  the  two  classes  of  witnesses  tiatly  contradict  each  other,  they  can- 
not both  be  right.  Nor  can  there  well  be  any  surer  testof  thobehef 
inherited  by  tho  early  Church  from  herfiretfoimdersand  teachers, — 
nut  aH  a  literary  theory  or  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  as  a  certainty 
dominating  the  uiiud  and  shaping  the  whole  coiu'se  of  Ufc^ — than  the 
cotuteiitient  avowals  of  those  who  after  %vitnes8tng  a  good  confeasian 
before  the  Pagan  tribunals  gave  their  bodies  to  flesli  the  lions*  teeth 
orfeed  the  flame.  Such  avowals  maybe  mistaken;  they  canhaTdU* 
be  shallow  or  insincere.  As  regards  the  fact  of  the  belief  which  ui 
that  age  pcn'aded  the  entire  Christian  society,  they  outweigh  the 
copious  testimouy— and  still  more  the  occaaional  ambiguity — of 
FathemaiHlApologtRt«,aiid8uppIy  proof  which  is  morally  eonclueivc. 
it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  shrinking 
from  a  formal  affirmation  of  the  doctrine  imder  review,  when 
occasion  for  it  aro«e.  Tho  Athauasian  Creed  alone  would  be 
HUtHcieut  evidence  of  thiji.  There  is  no  need  to  cuter  hero  into 
the  vexed  questiou  of  its  authorship,  further  than  to  obeervt^  tliat 
recent  iuvestigatious  have  proved,  ahuust  to  demonstration,  that 
it  cannot  be  later  than  the  sixth,  and  is  almost  certainly  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ceututy.  And  wlule,  like  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  it  has  never  received  the  official  sanction  of  an  <i^cumeuical 
Council,  it  has,  unlike  the  Apostles'  Creed,  obtained  universal 
reception  both  ui  East  and  West,  with  the  omission  of  course, 
which  does  not  concern  us  here,  of  the  FiUorpte  from  the  Eastern 
version  of  this  as  of  the  Niccue  Creed.  What  the  Quiciou/ue  vidt 
teaches  on  this  awful  subject  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt;  for  no  woi'ds  need  bo  wasted  on  the  marvcUotts 
discovery  of ''Anglicauus," — who  seems  hardly  less  ambitious  of  an 
Unenviable  originality  than  Father  llardouin — tliat  *'it  teaches 
aunihilatiou."     If  so,  it  must  have  been,  composed,  not  in  tlie  ninth 


Evaoj^lie  EJBii  omditop,  xtra  ft  prrj/ftui  mfii  mtnifAunt  iM-mfnta.'  St.  Julitu  spe^kl  of 
"pcDDnia  |M>q)«tiiiini;"  St  y^licitM  nnd  hnr  chililrnn  of  "«C«mutn  itiloritum,  rtrranai 
<l>]>pli''iUnl,  i^em  ntUimum;'  St.  Viotnr  of  "insrlia  a^tomiv  ui^rcodiMii  el  iitoxplicabiW 
•ine  tormino  crarrintiia."  Thi«  ■rgtimODt  i<  (iirth9r  llliutrsta4  la  Mr.  Ihak  Taylor'* 
«B.>«ti>ratitin  of  B^-liof." 
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century,  as  Mr,  FfouIkcB  elrangely  imagmedi  but  in  the  nineteenth, 
when  that  theory  was  tirat  broached  amoiigperBonB  uot  professing 
to  be  atheists.  The  condemnation  of  Univerealisra,  however,  in  the 
only  case  where  it  challenged  any  public  notice,  was  prompter  and 
more  direct  than  this.  Origen  lived  before  the  age  of  General 
Councils,  nor  would  there  have  been  any  reason  for  summoning 
such  an  asfiembly  on  his  account.  But  he  \vaa  condemned  by 
two  local  Kynods  at  .\le.\andria,  expressly  convoked  in  order  to 
exainiue  his  erroneous  opinions  tn  the  Dt  PrincipiU  and  the 
Stromata,  in  228  and  'iZl.*  And  though  we  may  heartily  sym- 
pathize with  Dr.  Newman's  personal  admiration  for  him,  and 
dislike  of  Us  leading  assailants,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards, 
that  will  not  nt  all  prevent  our  also  sharing  his  decided  convictimi 
that,  '•  in  the  coutost  between  Ongen's  doctrine  and  foUowei-s  and 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  his  opponents  wore  right,  and  be  was 
wrong.''t  Some  three  centuries  after  the  deatb  of  Oiigen,  liis 
peculiar  opiuioos,  wltich  had  attracted  little  notice  at  the  time, 
aad  were  still  wholly  unkuown  in  the  West,  were  revived,  among 
the  monks  uf  I'alestine,  and  an  Origeuist  party  grew  up.  which 
gained  inlfufin-o  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  thus  eventually  drew 
on  it£eir  the  attention  of  tlic  ccvlesiaBtical  authorities.  lu  643  a 
synod  {<rir<tSai  h-SiffioixTa)  met  at  Constantinople,  under  the  Patriarch 
Mennas,  which  pronounced  fifteen  nnBthcmas  on  the  hercweB  of 
Origen  and  his  followei-R.  It  ia  ahtioHt  {rLTluin,  though  nothing 
heyond  probable  evidence  is  now  attainable,  that  Uiobo  anathemaff 
belong  to  tlie  local  synod  of  .^43,  and  not  to  the  Fifth  (Kcuincnical 
Council,  which  mot  ten  years  later.{  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  giTJiind  whatever,  beyond  tlio  arbitrary  conjecture  of  some 
modem  critics,  for  suppowng  that  tlio  namo  of  Origen,wiiich  appears 
with  that  of  Anus,  llaeedouius,  and  soveral  other  hcreaiai-cha 
in  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  Fifth  Council,  is  an  interpolation ; 
and  llefele,  tlie  highest  living  authority  on  tlie  history  uf  Councils, 
thinks  it  is  certainly  gcnuinc.§  But  if  bo,  the  condemnation  was 
in  fact  repeated,  though  without  a  detailed  repetition  of  the  fifteen 
anathemas,  for  wliich  there  was  no  eall.  But  the  question  it*  of 
very  little  consequence,  except  as  matter  of  historical  curiosity. 
The  sentence  of  a  local  synod  would,  under  ordinary  cireum- 
fitances,  hove  been  thought  quite  sufficient  in  such  a  cjise,  itnd 
there  were  special  reasons  why  it  should  be  held  sufficient  here. 
FoT  the  leaders  of  the  Origeniat  party  had  made  a  formal,  though 
no  doubt  insincere,  Bubmission  to  the  Synod  of  543  and  ita 
decrees,  sacrificing  the  truth,  as  they  viewed  it,  to  the  interesta 
of  their  cause.     And  this  '•  hypocritical  acquiescence  in  the  con- 

*  &e«  IK-folo's  Coticili«iige8rliii^bto,  rol.  L  ppi  10&,  lOU. 

t  Uiitorv  at  Hy  K«Ug!ouB  UpinionB,  p.  XA9. 

t  Hftr»le'«  Coni!ili«i)|^«tihiehio,  toI.  ii.  fip.  7!I0,  ju]iy 

I  Ibii.  pp.  J*98,  «!m. 
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demiiation  of  the  Origonistic  heroBios."  as  Xeandei-  oUeorves,  pre- 
vented any  further  steps  bfiiig  taken  against  them."  To  put  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  an  (Kcumenical  Council,  in  order  to 
cmeh  an  ephcmerol  and  local  phase  of  heresy  suppoped  to  be 
already  extinct,  although  claiming  the  shelter  of  a  great  name. 
would  I'u  like  crufiiiing  a  liy  upon  the  wheel.  The  utmost  that 
Qoiild  ho  expected  of  the  Kifth  Council  was,  that  it  should  do 
what  in  all  probabiUty  it  actually  did,  and  include  the  name  of 
Origeu  in  ita  list  of  condemned  heretioB.  though  personnl  rospect 
for  the  man,  whoee  position  wan  very  diflerent  fitrtn  that  of  Ariua, 
Np«t()riii8,  and  the  afhers  here  associated  Vi'ith  bun,  would  eoBtly 
have  accounted  for  ita  omission.t  To  infer,  with  Mr.  Jukes,  from 
the  alleged  reticence  of  the  Council,  that  "  the  Catholic  Cliureh  has 
nowhere  awserted"  the  doctritie  impugned  by  Origeu.  is  about  %» 
reastuiable  as  it  would  be  to  infer  that  the  DiWnity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  a  CiLtholic  doctrine,  because  it  is  not  asserted  in  ho 
inauy  wordK  in  the  Nicenc  Creed,  and  St.  Basil,  in  a  treatase  on 
I  the  Bubjeet  written  against  heretics,  nowhere  expresslv  calls  Him 
God.t 

But.  in  addition  to  tliis  special  pleading  about  the  Fifth  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  Mr.  .Jukes  has  detected,  as  he  thinks.  Another  flaw 
in  the  e\-ideTice  for  the  Catholic  authority  of  tlif»  dogma.  He  cites 
the  opinions  of  certain  Greek  Fathers  in  favour  of  Univerwilism. 
To  this  objection  a  general  answer  has  already  been  given,  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  even  if  his  extracts  w^>re  much  more 
ntunerouR  and  more  to  the  purpoue  than  they  are.  But  wthoat 
going  into  minute  detail,  which  would  be  impossible  here,  something 
may  be  fitly  added  as  to  the  particular  autliorities  alleged.  Origeii« 
whose  opiuLon  as  well  as  its  condemnation  is  notorious,  may  be 
put  aside  at  once.  Of  the  remaining  passages,  impo«iug  as 
the  array  may  at  Brst  sight  appear,  several  are  inconclusive  or 
altogetlier  irrelevant ;  nitire  than  one  is  mistranslated,  and 
others  are  misapplied.    Tliis  criticism  has  an  obWoue  appUcation 


•  KeiMulor.  Choreh  Hintoiy.  toI.  It.  pp.  241,  n\*\.,  Bohn'a  TranalKtinn.  Xe»nd»r^ 
ttrtinoiif  if  tb«  morv  importADt  bcwcuM  bJ*  owii  bJM  U  «|>p«n*iitlj-  id  teTcmr  hE 

I  tlMOr(^«iil*t, or  nilberUii>  t'oifcnuU^l  view.  Tliif  ciTiiuinfUDvcKi^(^3*'l'liltoD«]  wMstii 

'to  hi*ao<'Oi(ut  of  llio  mftrti  tMnpnr  of  thf  l>ri(tctii«  ii*nTOflhrtfi'nirlhc<*nturrgoiifrJlj-. 

,  «bi>  ''KOIlIiI  fiiii  maitiiii  miay  Xi\o  dMttrinp  of  isteruiU  iituiiittiiiacl.ainiplv  lm;aDAn  it  pr«- 
teoUi]  l(>n'if>'iiiK  iiimtroK,  wliii^li  ilisiiirtiel  tlinn  in  a  1i!«i  tvu  ■li'Tu'Ii'iit  iu  jioiut  of  sionl 
BtHolaMB  Kfld  pBTilj."  (Ihid.  p.  Mi.)  Aixl  ho  rom  od  to  obMm>  lioo  MrneiiUr  St. 
OliryiniiiUii),  oUD  ul  ttii-  t^rutWt  al  men.  felt  L<>un<l  ta  Aecaoaaea  tliia  '-  frivaloa*  "  wb^  of 
kokini;  »t  tlungn.  Dr.  Gaxifiiuri'  hiis  Bltiina.  \u  Ilia  «B»y  Hlroiidir  uisoImI,  Ilmt  th»r«  j« 
a  •troDK  famJlj  lllwnvsB  In  thk  n^vp^^-t  boiwotra  tb*  Mriiar  aad  luivr  wltureua  of 

(.trtUYcn&liuD. 

t  T))i«<!nn(li'mn*liotiof  OrigAti  tmi  ^nnFtrmed  bf  the  Sixth  f>3tfntnenicil  CoatMil^liIrd 

-  ol  ConiUiilJnopIn^  in  IIM,  ftnd  UibStfcplh  ^S«cond  of  Nicna)  in  '^7. 

X  tii«Ml9r(Tol.  ii.  |>,  tCKiJoAffribo*  the  >l>Kitieoof  «nT  cKp1k)lco3iinrt>  orOrig«nI>BU 
tlio  Plflb  CouQcil  to  tha  pftnuaouat  to&acDM  o(  Tfaoowtn  A«ckU»,  to  whieli  H«foi»  slut 
■ntet*  (Coceiliun^Mfaiehto^  11.  TUX).  Tha  gtvoml  belief  at  tbft  llnw  that  tbe  flft«ea 
anatboma*  boil  Iimu  paaaed  at  tbe  Coauoil  U  clfar  from  lb«  atatevoNit  of  lb*  Q90- 
Uiajwrary  biiMrias  Soentcs  (E.  H.  iv.  89).  wbo  was  about  flftMD  ycsra  old  at  tb«  time. 
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to  the  tour  first*  from  St.  IrcuoiUB,  St.  Clemeut  of  Alexandria, 
TlitiophiliiH  of  Antioch,  atid  Atliouagora&,  as  well  as  to  Boiue  that 
lu*,  not  to  add  tliat  tiif  two  laBt-iianicd  'writont  ara  too  dooply 
ted  with  Sabelliaimm — in  languago  at  loast,  if  not  in  thought 
— for  their  tpslimony  to  liavc  much  value.  But  thore  is  no  need 
to  {irCHH  that  point.  All  four  writom  are  uuLply  dwelling  on 
different  a«pect«  of  the  Divine  plan  of  redemption,  and  nuno  of 
tlioni  say — what  ia  the  real  point  at  ihsuo — tliat  everybody  will  in 
fact  l>o  aaved.  St.  Clemont,  who  in  words  Bcems  to  come  ncarcat 
to  it-,  ifl  iiitdstiiif^  on  tho  great  truth  of  the  univentality  of  tlie 
propitiation  of  (Jhriat,  as  not  offered  for  ChriatianB  only,  hut  for 
the  hoatheu  ami  those  who  lived  before  tho  Incaruatiou  also.  St. 
IrenGQTiB,  from  whoso  third  book  "against  heresies"  a  shoil  and 
&oiui::what  ambiguous  passage  is  quoted,  expressly  ailinns  tho 
kttl^rnal  punishment  of  tho  wicked  in  the  fourth  book.*  Aa  to  the 
Plwo  Oregorics,  of  Nyssa  and  Xazianzus,  it  is  well  known  that 
tbey  aomctimcB  speak  doubtfully  on  this  doctiine ;  but,  on  tho 
other  band,  they  elsewhoro  most  unequivocally  assert  it.f  Still 
!e«e  felicitous  is  tlie  i-eforenco  to  Theodore  of  Mopsaieatia,  "  the 
impious,*'  who  was  condemned  for  a  whole  string  of  heresies,  and 
all  his  writings  anathematized,  iu  the  eleventh  cauon  of  the 
fiftb  General  CouiiciLt  Ireuieus,  who  had  been  already  quoted 
-in  favour  of  Univeixalism,  ia  afterwards,  by  a  strange  iuuonaistency 
aud  etlll  atranger  auaolirouisui.  (quoted,  together  ^^ith  Justin 
SLartyr,  as  maintaining  the  modern  heresy  of  amiUiiJatiun ;  but  Mr. 
Jukes  e\'ideDtly  miHUuderHtautbi,  and  iu  the  caee  of  Ireuu^us  also 
mistranslates,  the  passage  on  wtiicli  lie  relics.  Perseoeranii/i  does 
nut  mean  "  continuance  for  uver,"  which  would  be  perseafraiiofie, 
but  pereeverauce  in  good,  of  wliicb,  Irenrous  says,  thu  wicked 
render  thvmselves  for  aver  incapablt),  t>.,  ihey  can  never  be 
restored.} 

Still  more  marvellous  is  Mr.  Jidces's  ti-eatmeut  of  iJje  evidence 
of  hia  last  witness  fi-oui  (he  Eastern  Church,  St.  Clu'yBustom,  who 
was  one  of  the  strongest  opponouta  of  Origciitsm.  but  is  here 
represented  as  its  advocate.  We  are  informed  that,  "spite  of  lus 
popular  (0  language  aa  to  everlnsthig  punishment,  among  the 
accusations  brought  agcLiust  lilni  when  he  was  sinnmoiied  to  the 
Synod  of  tho  Oak.  one  distinct  charge  teas  Orit/e7iun»"\\  Tins  is  (1) 
a  complete  niiastatement  of  the  facts;  and  (i)  would  be  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  had  it  been  true.  In  the  first  place,  no  "  charge 
of  Origeuism,"  distinct  or  iadistlnct-,  was  ever  brought  against 

*  Ir«ii.,  CoDtr.  HiPT.,  iv.  in.  t  See  PtotaT.,  Do  AecelU,  ill.  8. 

J  Uef*[i>,  ttn-'ili^ngiiwhlcliU*,  rol.  it.  p  803. 

{  TbAl  Ireu:i-uii  cutiuot  |)w**iblr  iti«na  lu  iloar  ()i»  Matinuod  errff^M  of  the  wiok«d,  in 
fnrtltnr  clear  fnza  tho  puroKniph  just  befon'  that  quotod  (CiDtr.  Hnr.  ii.  34)  ibont 
DiTQ«,  ftad  from  lOTi-ral  othtn  iu  tho  oamo  work,  u  e,t.  lib.  it.  27,  SS. 

I  R^KlItnlion,  p.  187. 
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ChrysoBtom  at  the  Synod  f>f  the  Oak,  or  eWwhore,  but  oofy 
charge,  alleged  by  a  perfectly  nndcrupulons  assailant,  of  tolDmtiugJ 
nr  fttvnnriiig  certain  Origenista.  *'  At  this  Synod."  as  Xeander 
observe*,  "  no  further  mention  whatever  was  mado  of  the 
Origonifrtic  hereMea.'"*  In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Jukos  omita  to 
mention  that  t]ie  Hynod  of  the  Oak  was  a  mere  packed  aseembi/*' 
of  the  partisans  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  presided  ot< 
it,  four  of  tliem  at  least  being  avowed  and  bitter  pcrRonal  enemi 
(^  Chiyaostom ;  that  it  was  got  together,  under  (!k)urt  inflncn 
for  the  exprem  purpose,  not  of  investigating  charges  against  him» 
bat  of  deposing  him ;  that  Theophilus  himself  was  a  notonous 
worldling  and  turncoat,  who  had  not  long  before  himself  pro- 
fessed Origenist  opinions,  and  was  popularly  designated  u  a/i^oAAi^, 
h  Ko%ir<>c;t  that  all  the  charges  against  Chrysoetora  broke  down  ; 
and  that  I'ope  Innocent  I.;  to  whom  Tlieophilus  forwarded  the 
iniquitous  sentence  pronounced  against  him  in  his  absence,  at 
once  rejected  it.  Yet,  on  the  strength  of  this  ••  distinct  charge *" 
against  Chrvsostom,  which  exists  only  in  hia  own  imagination, 
and  would  not  be  wortli  the  paper  it  was  written  on  if  it  had 
been  really  made,  and  of  purely  gratuitous  inference*  from  f*ome 
passages  in  his  writings,  Mr.  Jukes  announces  his  "conviction 
that  the  great  saint  and  doctor  was  an  Cuivot«alist,  while  obligetT 
to  admit  that  "  in  his  sermons  he  repeatedly  states  [in  the  most 
emphatic  language,  we  may  add]  the  doctrine  of  everlaetin 
pimishmcut."  By  this  ingenious  method  of  interpretation,  any  on<t 
may  be  made  to  mean  anything. 

Am  to  the  inference  drawn  from  St.  Augustine's  jwo 
ditputandum,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Univursaliiits  bereticti' 
it  is  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  with  his  own  woids  a  few 
lines  further  on,  A'oa  itnounto  r^trobarit  EKxie*ia,t  but  shows  a 
complete  forgetfnlness  or  mifieoncejjtion  of  the  temper  of  that 
great  and  large-hearted  doctor  in  deab'ng  with  honest  misbeUevcrs. 
of  however  deep  a  iXya,  &h  exemplified,  r.-j^  in  the  well-known 
passage,  JUi  in  rot  nrvianU  &C.,  anil  again  \n  the  words  us^-d  by 
himself  of  tlie  Cliurch,  .^-Imaf  firanle*,  odii  errores.  Nor  was  any 
one  accuBcd  of  Univerwiliem  ever  arquitted  by  an  ecclesissti 
tribunal.  The  later  pasflagee  cited  by  Mr.  JiUces  from  both  O 
and  Latin  Fathers  point  unmistakably  to  the  docti-ino  of  Purga- 
tory, on  which  I  have  already  dwelt,  and  he  might  have  added 

*  Npandcr,  Cbtirc^  Tliii,  toL  it.  p.  473,      Milman  utv,  *lill  ttiom  cwpbtlirBllf, ' 
cbarKe  irf  bem*;  (lark<^u«d  ilw  pow  fam*  of  tlw  gnai  CUrittkn  orator." — //n/.  ("i 
voLiii.p.  UK     AtuI  again,  with  special  ntcrvove  to  this  o^aoicn,  "  Tlir- od«  crim«  wii 
HflU  bsTO  Uinded into hkti«d  the  lovft  and  adaiintUon  of  Ui«  CliriHtlan  world,! 
doX5  of  0{niu0D,  teat  vot  dktn^  ai^aiiul  kiru  Ay  Aii  mait  nalicioud  eiitiaifs." — Lat.  i 
<r«l.  i.  p,  US.     rr>T  a  full  a«cotidl  i>r  tliia  diimpntablQ  affair,  km  Uo/alo,  Com«Ui«iK«r] 
Mhlchto,  vul.  ii.  McL  Hi. 

t  Seander,  ut  mpra,  p.  168. 

;  Ou  Ci*.  bf..  \xi.  17.    Ct.  in  lii«  T>o  Orttl* Pelngli,  9,  10:  "Hoc  ■ceopofunt  Jod 
Hnv\  r<'\">ra.  in  Or i^iiu  t!iipii*^\me  litttttatur  Kecfefia,"  ie. 
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liiauy  more  from  St.  Angitstine  aud  othera  to  the  Rame  effect,* 
Tliat  it  bUoiiM  not  have  always  been  as  clearly  cUscritninatc-J 
from  Bonie  modification  of  Origenisui  then  as  at  a  later  date, 
%-beu  the  advances  of  theological  science  and  tlie  assaults  of 
lieresy  had  isstied  in  fuller  and  more  precise  definitions,  is  intel- 
ligible euongb.  But  still,  those  who  advocate  it  will  aluiost 
invai-iably  be  found — like  St.  Augustine  bimgelf — luaintaiiiiiig  also 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that,  not  an  matter  of 
individual  opinion,  but  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  faith,  tliougli 
tbcy  may  not  have  bad  an  equally  ccniprehensive  gras])  of  tho 
mutual  relations  of  different  aspects  of  revealed  truth.  Tho  eourec 
of  doctrinal  development  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor  arrested 
in  tho  Church.  And  it  is  worth  notiug  how  at  the  Kefonnation, 
•when  the  tendency  on  all  sides  woa  to  exaggerate  differences 
rather  tlian  to  minimize  them,  on  this  point  Catholic  and  Pro- 
iestant,  Lutheran  and  Calviniet,  Anglican  and  I'm-itan,  were  per- 
fectly agreed.  The  only  esceplions,  which  conspicuously  servo  to 
prove  the  i-ule,  arc  found,  first  among  the  Anabaptist  sectaries, 
whose  wild  fanaticism  so  deeply  discredited  the  German  Kefor- 
matiou ;  and  after^rards  among  the  Sociniana,  whose  sj-stcm  is 
bused  on  a  rejection  of  the  first  piinciples  of  Christianity,  and,  in 
making  the  Atonement  impofBible,  ignores  the  true  character  of 
•in  and  of  the  Dinnc  Attributes,  as  uxliibited  in  revelation. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Scriptural  argument,  which 
liaH  exercised  and  Imttied  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  UniversaUst 
special  ph'adf-rs,  so  plain  and  lueid  is  the  witness  of  the  New 
Testament  cspceialty  to  tho  apprehension  of  every  unprejudiced 
reader,  wbctlier  he  admits  its  divine  authority  or  not.f  Bnt  here 
it  may  be  well  to  premise  one  or  two  explanatory  remarks.  In 
the  first  plnee,  then,  there  are  certain  well-known  passages  in  tho 
Gospels,  which  will  at  once  occur  to  everj'body,  and  may  almost 
1)0  called  tlio  /o<ti  classici  on  the  subject,  round  which  the  Tni- 
Tersaliet  controversy  has  fiercely  raged,  as  though  everything 
hinged  on  the  exact  foree  of  a  particular  epitliet  or  the  tcuee  of  a 

■  In  bis  extract  (mm  Kt.  Jtrome  (ConuucDt.  in  laniatu,  eip  40).  Mr.  Jnlcos  atnin 
Kiswa  Who  poiut  lhr4ij)i;L  n  uiUtrAnslnlion.  St.  JvrnMio  i»  utttinir.  without  rtiilnruu^. 
an  Dpioion  Tpnr  ^'«ii»r«IlT  mnittuitind  bofon-  thu  timi-  if  Pi-U-r  Ijombanl,  «niJ  radrMl  I^ 
kwr  tlloo]oKi>»l^  Kliiali  It  Tvf<*rr<Ml  id  nlioii*,  p.  '^'i'J,  «•  tdiKi  by  Dr.  N«>wtimd  In  tfa* 
"Oimainurof  At*ciit"(p.  4li\  that  tbo  mwiVh  n^triniiii  ol  lb«  loK  may,  attorn  WtaOf 
\m  dimtaiihtd  or  rpliuviil.  Ti-i  rvniicr  rtfeirfrrin  tiy  ■' rcntflmttori  "  i*  to  ^ive  tho 
ivitrd  n  nuutBtnif  [t  cauoot  boui',  siul  I0  uiiatnko  tlio  I'littro  ilrilt  of  tiip  pAaMift".  bcitiloB 
jJMitig  ii  111  Q>t  contiAilktlon  tojotlivr  ftnloTn^nU  ot  the  mmv  wrlt«r.  Soo,  cy.,  Us 
CailBni«nt.  In  Jonatn  iii.  &~9,  whorf  iha  picuoin;;  U  qutt«  nainivtakaUo. 

t  Tbua,  (or  inAlnnM,  M  KeuM,  a  nrit«r  luunott  witli  blgh  conncndnilOB  Id  It«BaD'« 
"Viw  de  Jvaim"  (lotixxl.  ](.  iii.),  >>n«r  citiug  Miitl.  xxt.  .10 — 41,  atii)  town  kiu4lnii.( 
jMlagui.  tYt^triv*  *|^  folloKa: — ''TontA*  i^na  pnintnroB  Bont  nlniriqi  ct  nimploi :  vllea 
S'offnot  rim  d*<f<|ntvotiue  ;  il  n'jr  a  l>i>*  uti  uiut  qui  LnLlii»»u  uuc  arrii:tc-|>cD«tfv,  i^tti  dch* 
cntroTotr  una  ai^lKcatfoa  CMhde,  inl  Im  r^diiiia  it  noo  Tal«ur  pur«aiL>nt  Il^niriM 
ibotiqtw.  H  cat  ^viilvDt  ()ii»  laa  D«rratnnn>  qni  ooua  aerv4>nt  isi  <l»  f^i'lM,  out 
At  Mia  *n  pied  ds  1a  leltm  «t  qu'il  n«  laur  eit  v*  rvtW  utw  embro  d»  doate  k  cat 
-—lUuM,  i1,t»l.  Chfilitaitt,  tome  I.  p.  249, 2mc.  tfdli. 
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verb.  It  has  been  argue<l,  for  inBtanco,  that  the  sense  of  the  word 
Lrfi*irtt)r,  (unquenchable)  ui  I^Iark  ix.  43,  45  (rendered  in  the 
English  Verfiion  "  that  shall  never  bo  quenched")  ib  governed  by 
o6  o-/3wvrat  in  the  foUnwing  verse,  and  means  that  the  fire 
•'is  not  qnenched"  now,  but  will  be  quenched  hereafter.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  recent  oiwailant  of  the  orthodox  doctriue,  who  is 
oWdently  not  unconRcionit  of  the  force  of  this  and  ramilar  paasag^ 
eamcstlj  inntfttA  that  the  queRtion  **  is  not  to  bo  Bottled  by  isolated 
tcxta."  I  am  not  aware  of  any  revealed  doctrine  that  rests  on 
isolated  tcxtA,  apart  from  the  general  scope  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and — as  of  course  a  CathoUc  would  add — the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  which  interprtts  it  "  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  faith." 
At  the  winie  time,  there  are  one  or  two  doctrines,  of  which  this  is 
one — Mr.  Jukes  augge^tii  a  parallel  which  shall  be  noticed  presently 
— pccuharly  obnoxious  to  the  pride  or  concupiscence  of  the  natural 
mau,  which  our  Lord  appciirs,  if  we  may  reverently  say  so,  to 
liavc  therefore  taken  pains  to  put  on,  record  in  words  of  His  own 
utterance  so  atartlingly  emphatic  and  precise  as  to  exclude  alt 
pretext  of  ambiguity.  These  doctruica  arc  not  only  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  aud 
New  Testament,  but  are  entirely  borne  out  by  it;  but  they  are 
enshrined — one  might  almost  say  defijied — for  the  guidance  of  all 
future  ages  in  certain  recorded  utterances  of  Him  who  is  the  Way 
and  the  Truth  to  which,  in  the  pre»(;nt  case  at  all  events,  from 
that  day  to  this,  uae  meaning  and  one  aloue  hasbeenai&xedby  all 
readers  of  whatever  creed  except  an  infiuitesimally  small  minority, 
who  approached  them,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  prepossession  tlial  their  faith  in  Christ  wati  virtually  staked 
on  their  managuig  to  pertjuade  tiiemselves  that  Ue  did  nut  mean 
what  He  said.  This  is  a  natural  inrerence  from  the  violent^  if  not 
savage,  tenns  in  which  their  indictment  against  the  faitli  of 
ClLri«tDudom  is  usually  convoyed. 

And  hure  aitviher  preliiimuu^  remark  uuggceta  itself.  On  tlie 
Protestant  theory  of  private  judgment — and  all  Uuiversalists  must 
uecessarily  occupy  the  I*rotcHiaut  ground — every  CTiristian,  leamcd 
or  unleametl,  is  aiilhoriised  and  intitiuled  in  tlie  lost  resort  to 
derive  hie  faitli  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  as  being  the  sole 
divine  and  iulallible  authority.  Now  of  course  I  am  not  defending 
a  th(.'i>ry  which  appears  to  me  to  refute  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  stated, 
but  I  wish  to  point  out,  what  is  surely  obvious,  that  iScripturo  Ik, 
on  the  face  of  it,  uiiocpial  to  tlie  office  assignod  to  it  in  the 
Protestant  ayatem,  unless  it  speaks — at  least,  on  all  points  of  vital 
importance — in  language  plain  iuid  intelligible  to  tliu  ordinary  ^ 
prehension  of  mankind,  not  in  ainbigiiOTis  oracles  which  can  only  be 
unriddled  by  the  laboui'H  of  the  learned  few.  Supposing,  then,  fur 
argument's  sake,  what  I  hope  presently  to  disprove,  that  eehoIaiK 
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mi{j;ht  fairly  interpret  the  words  of  .CLriet  iu  a  HCinao  contrarv  to 
■what  they  arc  sure  to  miggcat  to  aay  ordinary  reader,  it  would 
rcmnin  tme  that  in  their  natural  aecoptatioii  they  must  iucvitnbly 
mislead,  as  they  all  along  have  misled,  the  great  body  of  (*hristiaus 
on  a  qucBtion  of  momentous  practical  interest  dircetly  bearing 
on  their  eternal  salvation.  Before  coming  to  those  aulitle  nieetiea 
of  aeholarship,  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended, 
in  the  perverse  attempt  to  prove  that  black  is  white,  I  would 
venture  to  aak  auy  honest  and  inteUijj:eiit  itifj^uirer,  learned  or  un- 
learned, two  simple  quetstions:  (1)  If  C1m«t  An</ iuiendeJ  to  teach 
tlie  dottriue  of  etyrual  puuiHlmienl,  could  He  possibly  have  taught 
it  in  plainer  or  more  <lirect  t^mwi  {2)  If  He  did  not  iiiteud  to 
teach  it,  could  He  possibly  liave  chosen  language  more  certain  ix 
priori  to  mislead,  as  the  unbroken  experience  of  eighteen  centuries 
proves  it  poiteriori  that  it  ulwa}'S  lias  misled,  the  iuimeusu  multitude 
of  His  disciples?  I'u  put  uhidu  Uis  solemn  words  with  a  modern 
essayist,  as  "  emotionul,"  is  eithor  a  nieru  quibble,  or  means  that 
tliey  are  false :  uud  the  subject  is  too  surious  for  this  verbal 
trifling.  Tlio  only  available  answer  is  llmt  already  referred  to, 
from  which  some  Uiiiversalifits  do  not  sluink,  aud  wliiuh  I  do  not 
varo  again  to  charucten^ic,  thai  for  moral  aud  praulical  purposes 
He  deliberately  intended  to  mislead  tliem. 

One  fnrtlier  obsei-ratiou  vn  the  nature  of  the  Scripture  argu- 
ment shall  he  added  beforu  entering  on  any  disoussion  of  parti- 
cular passages,  and  it  may  be  embodied  iu  the  words  of  a  high 
jVuglicau  autliority.  Hooker  is  iniquestionably  enmiciatitig  the 
judgment  of  reason  aud  oommou  sense,  when  he  lays  down  the 
principle  "that,  where  a  literal  interpretation  [of  Scripture]  will 
stand,  the  furthest  from  tht'  letter  is  commoidy  the  worst."  And 
this  rule  has  an  obvious  a]>plicatton  to  the  subtle,  not  to  say 
Sophistical,  difficulties  that  liavy  been  imported  into  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  critical  term  liuVrnt,  Certainly,  an  Mr.  Maurice 
Says,  "eternity  is  not  a  tn^e  negation  of  time;"  the  question, 
however,  is  not  whether  it  contains,  as  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
blessed  it  undoubtedly  does,  other  and  liigher  meanings  also,  but 
"whether  it  does  not  at  lenst  iuclude,  as  no  one  would  deny  that  it 
docs  in  its  application  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  notion  of  ever^ 
lasting  dumtion.  And,  moreover,  it  is  plain  that  if  it  does  not 
include  that  idea  in  one  limb  of  an  antithetical  sentence,  neither 
can  it  include  it  in  the  other.  If  we  may  eviscerate  the  word  of 
all  idea  of  everlasting  duration,  when  applied  to  the  "  fire "  or 
"punisliment "  reser^'edfor  tlie  wicked,  then  neither  does  it  convoy 
any  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  everlastiug  '■  life  "  of  the  just ; 

*•  And  if  the  troaaures  of  thy  wrath  conld  wastf. 
Thj  lovera  muil  tbvir  iqonuMd  hcATeii  forogo."  * 

*  ChriftUo  Y«ar,     SMoad  Sn&daf  in  Ltot. 
2    T   2 
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We  caauot  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  a  revealed  doctrine  as  we 
please,  and  draw  u  liue  at  the  pomt  where,  in  Neander'e  laiigaiagv, 
it  becomes  "  uncomfortable,"     UiuvorBaliste  niip^ht  with  advantage 
have  learnt  that  It-fwon  from  their  master,  (>rip(;n.    And  to  suppose  - 
that  our  Lord  iisi^d  the  same  wurd  in  a  wholly  different  sense  in 
two  coiiRecutivo  clauses  of  the  same  eenteiice,  without  a  hint  of 
any  chau^o  of  meaniiij^'',  is  again  to  charge  Him  with  tlic  d<?Uberats 
ijitent  to  deceive.    It  is  no  answer  at  all  to  say  with  Mr.  Jukes  that 
our  eternity  of  bliss  does  not  depend  on  this  promise,  but  on  our 
"participation  in  the  Divine  nature."*     Evea  if  it  were  so,  the 
dilhcult\  would  remain  thn.t  thu  word  aJi^io?  doea  in  fact  convey 
in  one  lialf  of  tlie  verse  a  meaning  wliich  must  bo  excluded  from 
tile  other  half.   But,  mni-eover,  wo  Ueeonic  "  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature"  in  this  lift'  {2  Peter  i.  4)   through  sacramental  union  with 
Christ,  which  certainty  bcstowa  no  pledge  of  final  porsevemnce.    It 
is  urged  by  the  same  writer  that  the  righteous  *' cannot  die  any 
raore."t  hut  Scriptui-calflo  affinna  that  the  worm  which  torments  the 
wicked  "  ends  not,  nnd  their  tire  is  not  quenched."     To  insist  xm 
a  literal  iiitcrji rotation  in  one  case  and  repudiate  it  in  the  otlier,  is 
to  play  fast  and  looso  with  what  Sir  .lames  Stephen  justly  calls  •■  the 
most  terrific  wordswhich  have  evfirhcc-n  spoken  in  the  ears  of  maa." 
But  Mr.  .InkoH  is  distinguished  from  the  majority  of  his  Univcr- 
salist  BjTnpnthizrm  by  too  real  a  reverence  for  the  written  word 
of  God  toheindifrorcnt  to  the  danger  oftamporing  wHth  ita  literal 
meaning.     And  he  accordingly  defends  himself,  as  was  intimated 
just  now,  by  rffprenee  to  an  analngouB  easo,  to  wliich  ho  evidently 
attaclies  considernblo  weight,  as  ho  refers  to  it  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  voluniR ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  analogy 
ia  pertinent,  though,  to  my   min<l,  it  only  serves  to  clench  the 
argimu-nt  against  him.     If,  he  argues,  we  are  to  underatand  the 
words  of  Clnist  about  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a 
literal  sense,  why  should  we  not  also  \mdcrstand  literally  Uis  words 
about  the  KuehariHt,and  accept  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ! 
Why  not.  indeed  ?    ■*  Did  not  onr  Lord,  when  Ho  said,  'Take,  est: 
this  is  My  13ody,'  know  how  monstrously  the  words  would  be 
perverted  ?     Yet.  though  a  single  sentence  would  have  made  any 
mistake  almost-  impossible,  lie  tUd  not  add  annthtr  tcordj'     Never- 
theless, in  thin  case  also,  "the  *io-caIled  obvious  or  literal  sense  in, 
tfifond  all  donfit,  not  the  true  one,''X   Certanily,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  that  tlie  doctrine  of  Tranntibstantiation.orlhollea!  Presence, 
represents  the  obvitms  and  literal  sense  of  those  most  sacred  words. 
And,  as  he  might  have  further  argued,  not  oidy  "did  our  Lord  not 
add  another  word  "  to  guard  against  this  '*  monstrous  perversion  " 
of  His  meaning,  if  Buoh  it  be,  but  when  on  His  first  announcing  the 
doctrine  His  hearers  took  offence  at  it,  and  many  of  them  eventually 
■  Il«illt::tioa,  p.  68.        t  Hid .  ^  12:).         :  mj.,  n>.  100, 141. 
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tumvok  llim  in  consequence — sh  we  are  told  that  many  reject  the 
Gospel  now,  on  accouiit  of  Ilia  teachinj;  about  the  future  punisli- 
mvnt  of  the  lost— Ho  reitoratcd  and  cnforutMl  His  previous  statement 
iu  Btrouffer  and  more  explicit  liiiisiinp^o  tlian  before.  It  is  eqiially 
true  that  hero  also,  <ni  Mr.  Jiikes's  fij-potheeiB,  His  wui-de  wore 
for  above  fiiteeii  eoutuiios  till  but  universally  miHundcrstood,  and 
are  still  inisuiulerBtood  by  the  overwhehiiing  mnjority  of  Chriatians, 
including  the  whole  Roman  ditholio  and  Eastern  Churches,  and  a 
considerable  aection  of  those  boyond  their  pale.  Most  assuredly 
if  "  TranBubfituntiation  is  a  niistalu;,"  it  is,  as  ho  candidly  admits, 
"  a  mistake  built  on  Chriftt's  own  wordsi.'*  And  those  who  do  not 
scrapie  to  credit  tho  Chiistian  Church  from  thu  bo^nning  with  an 
Uiiintermittent  traditionary  error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chief 
Sacrament  of  the  Gospel  may,  perliaps,  without  inconBtstenoy, 
regard  her  doctrine  of  eternal  punisluneut  oa  "another  like  mia- 
understandiug."  To  others  it  may  appear  that  if  both  Scripture 
and  the  (Aurch  are  such  untrustworthy  guidoa,  hietoricol  Christ- 
ianity must  be  in  very  evil  plight,  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Jukes'a 
term  "  Transubstantiation "  advisr-dly,  for  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  it  expresses  tho  only  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Christ.  A  doctiine  of  the  Real  Presence,  which  is 
not  TrauBubst-antiation — I  use  the  term,  of  course,  iu  its  proper 
theological  sense,  as  defined  at  thy  Council  of  Trent — has  always 
se«med  to  mu,  everidiice  I  was  capable  of  thiukiug  on  such  subjects 
at  all,  not  so  mucli  false  as  iiitcUectually  iuconveivsble,  unle*B  tho 
novel  aud  revolting  theory  of  Cousubstautiation,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Luther* — which,  to  say  tJic  least,  does  uol  at  all  tUmiuish  any 
auppo«ed  diflicultius  of  tlie  recL-ived  belief — be  admitted  as  a 
possible  alternative.  There  arc  many,  no  doubt,  who  have  been 
brought  up  (like  myself)  to  repudiate  the  term,  and  wbo  continue 
in  wi>rd8  to  do  so,  through  the  force  of  early  habit  or  prejudice, 
wliilu  all  the  time  their  fuith  and  hcaii'K  devotion  is  ceutred  on 
the  great  verity  it  was  designed  to  guard;  just  as  there  wore 
tuaiiy  at  tho  time  of  the  Anan  coutroversy  who,  from  bias  of 
tjdueatioii  and  the  like,  had  a  lepuguaucu  to  the  crucial  term 
A/uMwriM,  though  lioneslly  acceptiug  thu  Nicene  faitli  of  wliich 
it  baa  ever  siticu  been  the  s^onbol;  and  witli  such  persons,  whose 

•  I  aMT  "r:ominoTil?'uctil>«il  loLutber,"  Tor  it  it  not  very  cU-w bow  TDrbvwM  hlmivlf 
rvapousiVila  for  i1.  Ho  appoara  to  hivc^  malQiiiiD^  tbin.  or  a9in«thin([  T017  lik«  it.  In  hu 
«ikrir  wttfk  on  Un»  "  AdrtTBtioB  of  Vnf  KiicmttM'at  "  (I'i23):  but  lie  <^ti4id«*d  it  of  Iftlln 
non»aitPikM>  wlH>llior  TminubntiiatiutinQ  ••»•  formally  RCcept«(l  or  not,  *o  Urn-'  ni  tlie 
R««l  rroovDcv  wii«  honi>*ily  uiuliit«iii'><l ;  wbilo  sgniiMit  C»roIiilft4t'«  t^acbini;  hv  pr»- 
toflwl  Intfcxibly  lo  tlio  tnol.  u  a  dnoial  of  th<>  truUi  ot  Hclj-  itaripture,  Ihoutfli  lie  woaI4 
bans  Uk«d  to  adApl  It  It  ha  nnuld  onnitixtdatly  hkTo  dono  to.  (So«  Gif^suler,  Chuwli 
lll«UM7.  <«l,  V.  pp.  (WH,  M)<[  )  OuUiootburliiinil,  thuioa'-t  of  ConimWantiatirtBCcrtiiiQlT 
ttid  nol  find  >U  tmr  into  thn  ConfoMioil  i>\  Anj|*burK  till  afUr  Ift40,  when  Ilia  i>rii{inal 
nnioD  hail  bu«D  IwK-e  nltond  by  McIiQCtlios.  niTRinst  tlm  vtjtlwa  of  LuUtHr.uat]  boili  liiuei 
^■«i«peei«Uy  tlia  spuoini— lotorialljr  for  tho  womit.  It  noej  barillr  !>■?  -mXAvX  thnl  tlit 
niiw  formnU  whollT  fniloil  lo  prvterro  anj  ponimTKitit  b-Uef  in  th*  Hi»»l  Pm-i-no*  imong 
tti>  Lnth«rui*,  vbo  haw  loagncce  lost  both  the  object uid  thu  bBbitvrGuelurtitin  futh. 
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real  belief  was  »onni3.  St.  Athaiifl«ti8  was  (IttpoRCfl  to  deal  vei 
tenderly".  On  the  otlier  hand,  thero  are  many  wlio  profess  to 
believe  in  tlie  Real  Presence,  as  there  were  many  then  who  pro- 
fessed to  acknowledge  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
whose  actual  behef,  if  it  wcto  aiialysed.  would  turn  out  to  be 
quite  different,  I  more  than  doubt  whether  any  one  who  delibe- 
rately and  intellip^ntly  ropuduites  TraiicubstantiatioD,  knomnf^ 
what  it  mcauss  belicvcB  in  the  Keal  I'reBence  ;  or  cunverBely, 
whether  there  is  any  genuine  believer  in  that  great  Christiaa 
verity  who  does  not  believe  in  TrnnBubstaatiation,  though 
some  accident  of  training,  or  early  association,  or  confusion 
of  thought,  or  miBapprchenBion  of  ilo  meaning,  may  lead  liim 
to  continue  in  good  faith  to  reject  the  fommln.  As  Cardinal 
Wisemnn  says,  "the  one  is,  in  tmth.  equivalent  t()  the  other."'* 
But  peojtlo  often  make  mistakes  in  analysing  their  own  beUef. 
So  far,  then,  I  agree  with  Mr.  .hikes,  that  the  dogmas  of  tJie 
Keal  Presence  and  of  ctenml  punishment  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
Both  come  to  ns  authenticated  by  the  exprest  and  reiterated 
dl'claratioiiR  nf  niir  Lord  Himself. probably  beenuse  He  foresaw  that, 
both,  though  for  difl'eiont  rensons,  would  provoke  bitter  an  lagonl^ni; 
.both  also  are  guaranteed  by  the  fnllest  testimony  of  the  Vincontinn 
nile.  Quod  tu^Hpn".  tptod  tihtqiie,  iptod  ah  mnnibHS.  And  while  both 
doctrines  alike  transoond  the  discfiveries.  and  one  the  surmises,  of 
reason — for  who  could  have  darod  to  anticipate  so  wonderful  a  gift  i 
— neither  of  them  can  be  (-vcn  pljinfiibly  ninjntainod  to  contradict  it- 
The  promise  of  a  future  life  is  inipHod  througliout  the  Old 
Teatament,  and  the  Int^r,  especially  tlu!  HnpitntiaL  Books  teach . 
with  increaBJng  cleamc'SR  that  "  the  wicked  shall  be  caat  out  in 
his  wickne«s.  Iiut  the  ngbteous  batb  hope  in  his  dfath."t  It  ia 
not,  indeed.  Inculcated  as  a  ruling  motive  of  life  and  conduct  with. 
the  same  dogmatic  precision  as  in  the  New  Testament,  and  bo 
marked  in  the  reserve  of  the  earlier  books  on  any  other  than  a 
temporal  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  Warburton  has 
ingeniously  turned  it  into  an  argiunf-nt  for  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  But  his  new  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew 
and  other  ancient  nations  about  a  future  state  is  extravagant  to 
the  verge  (if  paradox,  and  might  almost  be  classed  with  Father 
Hardouin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
or  ^Vhately's  ■*  Historic  Doubts."?  We  should  not,  however, 
expect  to  find  such  expUcit  teaching  as  to  etenial  life  and  eternal" 
death  under  the  Je\n.''h  as  under  the  Christian  L>i«pensation.  Yet 
there  are  yerj  significant  intimations  of  it  oven  there.    Tims 

■  WiMuixci'ii  T^cluma  on  th*  Knchtu-iat.  j>.  HOI. 

t  Pror.  iiT,  32,  Tlie  Uuliiiif;  of  Wltdotii  «ni!  £c«IoeIaMlcu«  i«  oincb  mo™  copiou* 
%a  1  prvaiM). 

;  Bo«  &D  Bbl«  Acd  l«nmiMl  ri-itii|ni><>(  Wnrbnrton**  "  Divine  Lpcnlion."  in  "Eunya  toA 
LMtiira*,"br  tke  late  W.  Mill*,  ELU.,  who  ■iiin*up1u*  ntiniatv  in  Ui«  «ord«  of  Sehrucklt: 
**  ntDnmii-h  t^coiug,  nl*r  niir  alaiiruiuli." 
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saias  BpfttiT^s  of  ''pvcrlfustiiig  bumiiigK,"  and  Danitl  tells  us  tliat 
*  those  who  rfocp  in  tho  dust  of  the  earth  Bhall  awake,  some  to 
everlflsting  Ufo,  some  to  everliwting  reproach."  To  the  redeemed 
'of  the  Lord  I's  promiBcd  "  everlaiitiitg  hght,"  "everlasting  joy," 
*•  oveHiistiiig  salvation."  wliih?  tlit-  wickfd  arc  threatened  with 
"  everlasting  reproach  and  eternal  shaine,  wliicli  shall  never  be 
foi^otten."*  Nor  is  there  any  rea«ori  to  cjueptJon  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  in  this  and  kindred  pasKages,  "  ever- 
lasting." Its  original  meaning  is  "  hidden,"*  or,  as  applit^d  to 
fiitiire  time,  *'indi--finiti\" -which  wonld  imply  the  idea  of  infinite 
duration,  wlurrc  tliere  is  iK»thing  in  the  context  to  limit  it.  Tho 
epithet  in  aceordingly  applied  to  tho  eternal  life  and  nature  of 
God,  and  to  God  HJmfiflf,  in  several  passages  of  tho  Old  Testa- 
'ment.  In  iht-  Psalter  it  is  usc-d  to  designate  the  eternal  reign  of 
the  Mewiah.t  The  seven  Hebrew  boys,  whose  martyrdom,  to- 
er  with  their  mother's,  in  recorded  in  the  Second  Book  of 
cftbees,  died  in  the  eonfidr-nt  hope  of  immortality.  The  second 

rother  declared,  with  his  last  breath,  that  '■  the  King  of  the  world 
win  raise  us  np  ■who  have  died  for  His  laws,  in  the  resiin*ection 
of  eternal  life,"  and  th&  youngest  iu  like  manner  spoke  of  his 

rethren  who  bad  ab-eady  sufiered  as  "dead  under  the  covenant 
of  eternal  Ufe."}  Strange  were  it.  in  deed,  it'  the  chosen  people  had 
alone  remained  destitute  of  that  faith  iu  immortality  which  sur- 
Tived  amid  all  the  aberratioDB  of  Paganism  and  was  more  or  lete 
distinctly  cherished  iu  everj'  nation  of  antiquity,  being  but  the 
echo  of  His  voice  who  never  left  Uimseli"  without  witnesB  among 
men,  who  speaks  not  only  by  His  conunissioncd  Prophets,  but  by 
ihe  mouth  of  Greek  dmmatiBt  or  Cuma?nn  Sibyl,  who  '*  caste  His 
ahadow  oven  on  the  unseemly  legends  of  a  popular  mjrthology, 
and  IB  dimly  discerned  m  the  ode  or  the  epic,  as  in  troubled  water 
or  in  fantastic  drtnnis;"  stranger  still,  when  wo  remember  that 
nowhere  was  that  belief  more  keenly  realised  than  in  the  land 
where  tho  Israelites  sojounied  for  four  hundred  years.  For 
;through  all  tlio  dark  idolatne«  of  their  Egyptian  tnakmasters  Uiere 
loomed  tho  vision — grotesquo  and  distorted,  it  may  be,  but 
intensely  clear — of  future  retributioQ  and  a  world  beyond  the 
eravc.  ^  ,        ,  ,  ^ .  ,    ,     H.  N.  Oxenham. 

"^  (^iotitcoiKUiamtinuxtii'tmbtr.) 

•ta.  xxxiW.  M;  5«».  10;  «lv,  17;  IL  11  ;  U.  19;  Isi.  7 ;  Dan-iii.  2j  Jtt.  xxlU.  40. 

t  It  is  right  tu  eipUiu  Umt  I  am  nut  uijmK  a,  Qol>rFi>  tcho'lu'.  Kcr  tba  folJawiDg 
)«f«F«iiciM  to  Lhn  "  Thnotkurns  '*  of  Of>«DIiiUR,  and  toma  ottiart,  1  kiu  inilcbUd  to  tha 
«aluU«  iiol«<i  of  n  »ennDQ  an  "  Tho  Wbo)«  CoodruI  of  Oo6  "  (Blvln^toiiB).  by  my  frinxl 
Dr.  LMtlea,  which  he  1ia«  kinillj  plnced  al  raj  iliB|iowO  :—*•  Vera  ;<-li;rtiit«LU  noUo  la 
TOtahuln  noatro  iio  '\a  toriH  ioaat,  qui  imuiorUloin  iitLiiiBii  NtmiinU  antunun  apectACt. 
tpaoA  vocatar  Orty  5M  i>«ni  utarnuH,  Gem.  xii,  S3 ;  Is.  xl.  30.  O'rwn  "n  jn  n'tpranin 
;rif«ns,  Dan.  xii.  7  M.  0^^  i^  ttv«r«  in  attanuis,  immorUlnn  exaa  initer  doonim 
a],G«iL  iiL  2S  ;  Job  tIL  id).  Cni  Iribanntur,  cv*  rh:f-\  l^rwlii*  Btoraa,  DvuL  ixxiii. 
A  At  Quo  dicitnr  "'^t  np?  ays  -v  zysTt  !•».  xc.  J,  ab  BtenalUto  ad  ntoralUtcm, 
To  M  Derua.  Pi.  eWL  17.  ef.  P».  U.  « ;  x,  IC ;  tu.\x.  10 ;  %olJL  ir—Thttaxntt,  aab  yx. 
O^.  t  3  Maoc.  vii.  9, 3«. 
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I. — Apollo. 


IMK  title  givi-ii  to  tl 


Luteiiileci  to  liigiiify  that  tKo 


iiB  paper 

i  Huiiieric  Poems  arL'  not  to  be  regarded  biinply  as  vuo  of  tliL- 
groat  jwetiu  inai-vela  of  tlie  world,  but  UJce^^■i3e  jis  an  iiidcpeiidciit 
aud  principal  department  of  primitive  or  archaiu  study.  Liko  tlio 
arohoQoIogiual  and  monumental  remains  of  Egypt,  they  exhibit  the 
character,  life,  and  manners  of  a  braiioh  of  our  race  at  the  eariieat 
dawn  of  liiator}' :  aud  of  that  branch,  whicb,  l>eyond  any  otlier 
except  it  Im!  t]ie  Hebrew,  bas  contributed  to  found  and  faahion  tho 
exiBting  eivilizatiun,  and  to  make  U8  what  we  are.  All  studieR  of 
thifl  kind  have  an  interest  extending  far  beyond  the  Hniited  circio 
of  tlioflo  loadere  who  eau  engage  in  them  at  first  hand,  aud  work 
freely  at  tlie  eources. 

To  asaist  in  carrying  the  knowledge  of  Homer,  and  the  fmit  of 
that  knowledge,  aa  far  aa  may  be,  beyond  a  circle  so  limited,  is  tho 
object  of  a  work  I  hope  in  time  to  publish,  It  will  be  called 
Thetaurc*  ffomericos ;  and  it  aims  at  setting  forth  what  may  be 
termed  in  the  very  largest  sense  the  facts  of  tlio  Poems,  as  diatiu- 
goished  from  general  dissertations  npon  them  :  althongb  argument 
cannot  be  abeolutely  excluded  fmra  any  work  that  goes  beyond 
merely  lexicographical  interpretation. 

To  tho  range,  variety,  interest,  importance-,  and,  above  all,  self- 
consiatency  of  these  facta,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  attention 
has  not  yet  been  effectually  drawn.  By  our  own  countrymen,  who 
liave  perhaps  folt  the  Poema  of  Homer  as  much  as  or  more  than 
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any  other  t>t»cii>le.  iiplliiDg  wliatevor  has  bceu  douo  in  this  depart- 
ment.  But  the  work  bis  not  yet  betin  acconipUshccI,  I  IjvUtTe, 
even  by  the  indofutigablo  scholars  of  Gc^rmauy.  Aftoi-  Foitb  had 
led  Uiu  way,  so  eariy  sis  1077.  in  a  Email  work  of  little  iiitrinsiu 
not©  or  value,  Terpstra  and  Fnedreitih  made  fiutbev  advaucoe; 
^ut  Icl't  much  more  to  be  accomplifihed.  Dr.  liuchhulz  of  Berlin 
IB"  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  n  work  far  moro  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive,  of  whieh  the  first  and  second  sectioua 
respectively,  amounting  to  a  third,  or  poKsibly  a  fourth,  part  of 
the  whole,  have  been  published,  by  Kngidmanu  of  Leipsic,  in 
the  years  1871  and  l^i'S.  This  will  ccrtaiidy  boa  book  of  great 
importance  ami  value  as  an  exhaustive  analysis.  In  my  own 
intermittent  Inboui-a  1  have  repeatedly  (though  not  in  tho  present 
article)  profited  by  it.  and  J  Hliall  hope  to  pri>fit  more  an  it  pro- 
ceoda.  Of  its  rate  of  progress  1  will  say  nothing,  as  I  can  boast 
BO  little  of  my  own.  But  my  method  and  arrangement  are  dif- 
ferent, and  have  b(M?n  choaon  with  refL-rcnce  to  English  readei-s ; 
nor  will  the  interpretations  on  all  points  be  in  accord.  My  own 
work  will  have  the  form,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  a  LMctionary. 

From  tho  camp  of  Homeric  scepticism  may  be  launched  the 
objection,  that  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  productions  of 
diverse  authors,  tinius,  and  places,  cannot  with  coufidcnco  bo 
viewed  or  treated  as  a  whole.  My  auswer  is  twofold.  First. 
Eomeric  KceptLcism  i»  a  thing  of  degree,  and  only  in  its  wildest 
forms  would  it  proceed  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  Poems,  be 
they  what  else  they  may.  fonu  in  some  sense  an  histonc  unity. 
Secondly,  unless  I  am  giievously  niistakcn,  the  e.\hibition  of  the  real 
contents  of  the  Pi)cnis,  in  their  largciiese  and  in  their  ooherence, 
'will  be  found  tu  throw  copious  light  upon  tlie  question  whether 
that  diversity  of  authorship,  or  date,  or  place,  ia  reasonably  or 
Unreasonably  supposed. 

At  tho  obliging  request  of  the  Editor,  two  or  throe  Kpccinieua  of 
my  work  are  to  be  submitted,  in  this  and  in  the  ensuing  numbers,  tu 
'the  readers  of  ilie  Contemporary  Rkview  :  the  article  on  Apollo, 
and  the  article  on  the  Horse,  an  important  personage  iu  Homer. 
vith  its  complement  ou  the  Chariot.  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
criticism,  especially  on  the  method  of  these  articles.  For  my  mode 
of  rendering  Greek  proper  names  in  English,  eo  far  as  I  have 
Vttauied  a  mode,  I  will  only  plead  that  it  is  better  than  tho  old 
practice  of  indisfriminate  Latinizing.  I  have  also  advisedly  adnptod 

nde  of  presenting  the  more  important  Greek  words  (including 

ftU  the  beads  of  the  articles)  at  least  once  iu  the  forms  of  our  own 

Iphabet.     This  rule  entails  some  inconveuiences  and  anomalies. 

But  tho  word  is  as  it  wore  the  skeleton  of  the  idea  it  contains: 

tnd,  for  those  readew  who  are  not  familiar  with  Greek,  it  is  usefol 

kul  even  important,  to  be  allowed  to  lay  hold  at  least  upon  this 
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skeletou.  I  measure  tliis  advantage  by  the  heavy  incoavonience 
I  have  felt  iu  reading  Kuch  Avorks  as  oontaiu  terms  pnat«d  in 
auy  alpliabet  nuknown  to  me.  It  makes  the  diflereuce  between 
pailial  comprehemrion  of  wliat  tJie  author  is  ahi)iit,  and  no  com- 
prehennon  at  all. 

rAn,a^,\m.  W.   E.   Gl^DSTONE. 


APOLLO : 

The  principal  and  normal  name  of  th»  god.  Tharo  ia  no  gene- 
rally accepted  derivation  of  it.  Hahn  Snda  no  trace  of  it  in  tho 
Albanian  ton^o  (Alban.  Studien,  p.  xi.).  MUller  (Dorians  i. 
323  Tr.)  holds  it  =  Appcllon,  tho  avcrter  or  dnfonder.  Deano 
(Serpent  Woriihip,  p.  350  n)  roaolves  it  into  Ap  or  Ah,  the  serpent, 
El  =  god,  and  On  =^  sun. 

1.   TITLES.* 

Aphetor,  the  Parter.     II.  ix.  404. 

JJios  ffjtw,  child  of  Zeus.     II.  xxi.  230. 

Dios  hviot,  sou  of  Zeii5,  applied  to  Apollo,  03  a  title  in  II.  v.  105; 

and  ill  seven  places  as  on  epithet.     II.  i.  0,  -^'J,  et  alibi. 
Ilekoergot,  the  far-wi.rkjng'.     11.  i.   117,  47-*,   and  in  four  other 

places,  snlHtaiitivt^Iy,  at  a  title ;  in  nine  as  &u  epithet  (i.  479 ; 

V.  439  ;  ft  al.),  a'ijecti*-elj-. 
H*katfholo»^  the  fHr-shooUtig.    IL  xv.  971, as  title;  in  II.  i.  870; 

r.  44  ;  xvi.  711 ;  xvii.  333  ;  and  iu  Od.  viii.  339  ;  xx.  278,  a* 

adjective. 
Ifi'l-fitas,  thf  samif.     Title  in  II.  i.  585;  xx.  71  ;  adjectix^e  Il.vji,  83  ; 

XI.  nn. 
Jlektboloi,  tiie  aam«.    Title  in  II.  i.  U6,  110,  and  (leHiapfl  xxii.  302; 

epithet  in  II.  i.  14,  378,  438,  ruid  four  other  plaue«. 
Phoilios,  the  bright,  and  thence  tho  pure  (Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  394, 

Tr.) ;  by  Kanne  tonnectod  with  ^/J^,  L.  and  S.f  in  imc.    Title 

in  11.  i.  443 ;  v.  509  ;  and  cig-ht  other  places.     In  11.  i.  43,  74, 

K2,  457^  and  thirty-seven  other  places  as  epithet  or  descriptivo 

phrase. 


II.  EprriiKT*  Asro  I)KSCBtm\'E  Ttmxgti. 

'Ayrfvopt  vdyra  iwieiiK,  In  tfao  fteinbUnce  ot  Agenor.    II.  xxi.  600. 

Atersek&nua,  the  unshorn.     !1,  xx.  fl'.!. 

,1  na;c,  the  lord  :  thtiuph  snhstantive,  only  iwod  adjertivdy  with  on* 

or  more  of  the  other  titles.     II.  1,  76  ;  sv.  253 ;  xrl.  804,  U  al. 

Od.  viii.  323,  334. 
Ar^vrotoTos,  of  the  silver  bow.  ij.  766;  T.  449,  7fiO,  «  at.     Od.  vii, 

64;  XV.  409;  xvii.  251. 
Deinot^  the  terrible,     II.  xvi.  788. 

Btfuns  lltpl^vTi  iiMcuti,  ujider  tlie  fomi  of  Peripbas.    II.  xvii.  3S2. 
J>ii  philos,  dear  tu  Zeus.    II,  i.  86. 
£«w,  akiu  to  cCj,  brave,  nahje;  or  as  rendered  hy  Voas,  the  di»- 

*  Oo  Ihe  dlillDfiUAn  ImjIkmu  Title*  aoj  EpllbvU,  >m  ■■  Stsdiai  on  Uom«r,"  vol.  I. 
t  Lidilell  ftiiil  Scott'ii  Lexicon- 
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charger,  seit.  at  arravnt,  at  far-»ho5ter;  nr  ttfon  the  cry  of 

triumph  ij,  cf.  ..Jios  (L.  aud  S.). 
ffekateMetea,  far-shooting,  once  ouJy  nsed ;  joined  with  owaf,    H. 

i.  75. 
6tSty  ^umK,  bent  of  ^^oda.    II.  xix.  4 13. 
^fuH'  oAo<urar«  iriik^wi',  moHt  niinoiis.,  Or  most  forraidahle,  of  all  the 

gods,  acit.  to  ycmreneriiiys ;  bo  addressed  by  AcbUIes.    II.  xxu. 

!fl.        , 
ifn^Ni    iauciut  aucti    ^lian-fTO^rA^,    like    tllB    dlive-liill(?r    hnwk.      Tl.    TV. 

S.lt;,  2:W. 
KlutototM,  bow-faimiin.     II.  xv.  .'j.S.    Od.  xvil.  404. 
Laaa»oos^  pcmjile-rijitjiiig.     II.  xx.  71). 
A^p-uve  irtu  A*«  vio*,  WJU  of  Leto  and  Zeua.     II.  i.  9.     (Tho  first 

ctescriprmu  R'ivrn  o:  the  K'"'  in  tl'**  j^xx-in.) 
iiriejeji^ft,  Hgllt-l)^lm  (Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  6,  S;  vol.  i.  >127,  Tr.); 

otherwise,  bat  much  !<■(«(  prubal)ly,  Lvciati-lKini.     II.  iv.  101, 

119. 
M/ffiia.  the  gwat  (feiHl).     II.  v.  "IM. 
vtWi  jowuc,  «\vi^'i>iijjr  iiown  V\kv  Night.     IL  i.  47. 
^a-oTTL  Itriii&if  (iviAi'yKMK,  in  tho  likeness  of  F])aino|)S,  sod  of  Imos. 

II.  xvii.  lityj. 
PhiloB.  dear  (.spoken  only  by  Zeus  to  Pboibos,  and  never  to  any 

other  milk- detty).  'll.'xv.  ii'l :  xvi.  667. 
^ifiifTtoi  Qtuiv,  lirst  I'i-  Itest  f>f  ]K<ids.  H.  kv.  'Z\7, 
iSminihttiSy  a  I<)c-:i1  n:>n>e  fntni  tfie  town  of  ^minthb  in  Troas,  atXOrd- 

injf  to  AiislanliuK.      <)tlifi-h,  less  |in.lialtly,  intcrpivt  it    the 

nwosc-kiiler,  or  refer  it  to  llie  mouse  (i«wijiiiA«*),  as-a  symbol 

of  divination  (Cruaius  in  Ivc.),     II.  i.  311. 
(X)  CAriMoomi,  of  the  golden  sword.     II.  r.  U()9 1  sv.  256. 

II.  AlTEIBUTj;s,  OK   ReisILAR    FC.VII'IOKS,   OF   AJ'OLLO. 

1.  The  gift  of  kiiowledgt' — preaont,  paaf.,  and  futua^ ;  and  tho 
p()W'er  of  inspiring  it.  II.  i.  (j'J — li  ^(.'alebaa).  In  II.  iv. 
24-1,  he  put.''  a  (^Wfetiou ;  but  il  is  while  be  is  hituKL-U'  uii- 
kniwn  [-lil—ihA).     His  ortu-li!  at  PQtho,  (XI.  viii.  7». 

2.  Tbe  gift  of  healing,  exercised  tntttantujreouely  upon  (j|auco«, 
and  ill  answer  to  lii»  praver.     II.  w'x.  hVi — &29. 

3.  Tbe  gift  of  mtiai.:.     II.  i,  603;  xxiv.  02. 

4.  The  bf.w,  and  arl  of  art- bery.      II.  i.  44 — 19;  ii.  827;  iv.  101, 

i:y. 

5.  Tbe  aword,  indicated  in  ypwd-opuii  («tf/}.)t  tbe  only  Ilonieric 
epitfw-t  taken  from  Iha  sword. 

6.  Tbe  uiinielry  of  K*utlu  and  propitious  Death :  of  tvthanama. 
Shared  wiili  hi.'*  .lister  /\rteniir).  Ca»e  of  the  iuhabitanta  of 
Sni-iMi.  Oil.  XV,  4011 — 4J].  With  this  kind  of  death  is  com- 
parod  the  re-stored  lxn!y  uf  Hettor.  J[.  xxiv.  1U\}.  From 
tbifl  ane  excluded  (1),  pain;  (2),  ^-iolemt' ;  (!l),  diacaae. 
.Vre  (>I.  xi,  172.  \W.  Thit.  i8  of  course  lUtogetlier  distinct 
fruni  tlie  jjfiiid  imd  vindictive  ugeucy  of  tbe  gud  tu  .sucb  a 
caae  aa  that  of  Niob^.     11,  xxxv.  705. 

Tpollo  I<e  regarded  frnm  u  ntandtng  \Mi\i\i  purely  inytliological,  it  is 
Mtremely  difficult  to  find  any  wntral  Iden,  any  bond,  between  tho 
functions  which  tlic-  later  mj-thology  of  Gro«>ei?  aasigim  to  bim,  in  so  mach 
aa  il  retains  of  his  Homeric  character.  It  is  strange  to  make  one  and  the 
wine  Cllym]uan  poraonage  a  great  Deliverer,  and  yet  ttie  special  miniater 
of  Death.  \N'e  may  idv:dly  ajt-siviale  hio  odice  as  the  Sun  with  bis  lordaWp 
OT«r  the  bow ;   hnt  this  lordship  of  the  bow  has  little  relation  to  the 
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^feaeriilizcvi  iJen  *A  l^rigbtneaa,  which  \fi  »U  that  tbe  PoentB  i4  Uutmt 
vsliibit.  A^ain,  th*-  Son.  who  ^'  Ke^  nil,  and  beam  all/*  maf  bv  saiil  to 
liavf  A  relation  to  knowledge ;  but  why  lo  fi>re-knowledge,  or  to  after- 
kD"wI(xl^'C .'  rietwccn  these,  a^'aiu,  and  the  bow,  (t  l*t^i*ecn  the  liealing 
t*ower  HD<1  th<r  Ixm-,  there  'm  do  affinity  whatever.  Tbe  kiiowledj^e  of  th« 
iDtnr^,  and  nf  the  past,  iudepeiideotly  nf  memory  and  record,  whirh  ApoUn 
impartA  to  tbc'  tribe  of  Seers,  ia  of  it>i<eif  aa  uttrTl-ute  of  true  Deiiy,  and  H 
i«  not  ajtAJgncd  by  llotiier  to  any  other  ^>d  or  j^deA%  altfaoiich  we  need 
not  fmpi>0!to  that  be  wmild  have  withheld  it  from  hU  Zeos  cft  hU  Athen^. 
No  key  to  IinnnoniTe  the  fleveral  fanrtion«  of  Homer's  Apollo  ran  l» 
obUu"n«I  from  any  GciitHo  source.     This  will  Bp}>ear  more  clearly  from  IV. 

IV.  OntEU   SPECIAL   CHABACTEUItmcS   OF  An>LLO. 

I.  ITe  alone  of  the  active  gods  19  in  entire  and  unvamQ^  con- 
fonaity  with  thd  will  of  Zeu^,  and  is  hi.i  nieiwengcr  aod 
a}j«nc  for  tbo  triaet  important  lAirposes,  snch  as  Itrin^iif 
about  the  death  of  Patrocloe  (El.  xv\.  788) ;  while  tbe 
great  gods  <)f  the  Acbaian  «Ide,  Herfc,  Atbeiib,  Poaeklon. 
cuD8ta»tly  reiiture  curbin;;. 

2*  He  alotic  nf  male  deitiefl  haa  tlie  title  Atoc  xlat,  son  of  SCcus, 
(m/».}  i  whioh  is  applied  to  Sorpetlon  and  Hcmi'tea  of 
mortals  (II.  v.  31)6,  xiv.  2.')fl,  mid  v.  631,  (1*2,  675,  xvi.  bii). 
The  conf  s[:>oudiRg  titles  Aryangp,  wot^.  and  Wxot,  are  applied 
more  freely  nmoojr  tlw  goddeeaes^  to  Aphroditi;,  .\thene,  the 
Mnaes,  the  Nyuiphs. 

S.  He  alune  uf  male  deilie^  is  tei-med  Au  ^^ot,  dear  to  Zeup,  and 
in  adda-saeU  by  him  at)  ^'A<  <tn/3(  {nup.). 

■U  lie  alouo  shares  with  Zeus  (U.  xiii.  154)  the  tillo  of  ^tut- 
StfuoTOi  {_^p.)%  and  is  again  singly  an^MM'tated  with  Zeni*  in 
Od.  XV.  24.J. 

5.  OiDversely,  while  A]>ullo  is  addrcsftwl  a»  (?<«>  &KcMnn  wwnaif 
(II.  Xiii.  I.''),  "i'o  have  aI(*o  Zeun  a|Kj«(n)phiz«d  in  tbe  wortU 
mtw  otlfi  &vjv  &\owrrpot  £AAot.  II.  ili.  3r>5.  (The  epithet 
i»  OHO  of  very  limited  nae  as  to  persona  :  aee  oXoa^/xui'.) 

(1  Apollo  is  tlie  defender  of  Ik-avcn  against  rel»fllinn,  Otos  and 
Kplttaltes^  cliildren  uf  Pt)seidt>n,  had  {dantied  to  scale  tbe 
ektea  by  Iiftiug  Oi^isa  on  OlCliniKw,  and  Feliou  ou  Ossa,  and 
would  huve  elTeetwl  it  had  tUey  not  been  destroj'ed  by 
Apollo  I>efoiv  their  reachiufr  their  full  Mlrength.  Od.  xi.  313— 
320.    (This  tradition  Hurvjved  t"  the  AuKiistau  age.) 

7  nis  unity  of  will  with  /ycus  i»  rw.ipn*-atecl.  lu  II.  xxiv.  32, 
!iec|i|.,  ho  reiiKHistrates  with  the  Immortals  respectiuK  tbe 
trt^UMSit  of  the  body  of  the  religiouii  Ilector.  He  is 
angrily  rebuked  by  Uvrh  (5.'i,  wq'j.)  ;  hiit  Xeii3  enters  into 
his  views,  and  aunuunees  a  plan  accordingly  ({H — 76). 

8.  Apollo  is  ]KiwIiere  within  llie  actioti  of  the  i'oem*  exjvtsed  t« 
defeat  or  dii»co:nlitiiri- :  and  nt-ver  outinatciied  or  out- 
witted  by  any  other  d*-ity.  ext-ept  liy  Atheuli  only  (se« 
Athpn^).  As  be  is  on  the  lo.sing  Hide,  special  conlrivance 
is  in?<xssnr>'  to  save  his  credit.  In  II.  xv.  21 « — 2:ii»,  hv  only 
desix-iids  to  assist  the  Trojans  after  Poseidon  has  withdrawn 
from  ossifltinK'  the  (Jrooks.  So,  when  Hector  is  about  to  be 
slniu  liy  Aehiikw.  .Vjfillo  withdraws  from  the  doomed  warrior, 
and  Athene  joins  the  conquering  one.  (II.  ixii.  7 — 21, 
18G.)  Agikin,  ill  the  Theoroarby,  where  he  is  pitted  against 
Poseidon,  he  tiiuls  it  not  worth  while  tit  light  in  a  matter 
conoermng  niortils,  utid  liis  motive  is  an  unwilltngoess  to 
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enter  into  cmiflirt  with  hifumclo.  (11.  xxi.  461  —  iOO.)  As  td 
other  pods,  noe  Hom.  Studio«.  it.  75. 
9.  H«  alone  appear'*  tu  couiIjuh*  futKiiouH  opposite  to  one  auolher, 
io  Ibe  miuifttry  nf  Death,  Hud  tho  ministry  of  Uuoliug  anil 
cleliveranc-e. 
»iO.  But  only  ill  t-oiijuiiiJlicrti  with  Iiini  and  his  sister  Artemis,  is 
Dnatli  mad»  boautifu!  (II.  xxiv.  7.i?),  and  divested  of  its 
terrors. 

11.  Of  «cvon  Tomploft  (six  e.\j8tiii(c,    and  one  iiroiiiised)   ia   tho 

Poems,  three  are  temples  of  Apollo :  at  Ohnise,  II.  i.  '•i'H ;  at 
Troy  on  I'urfpimos,  n.  V,  44.> — 448;andat  Putbo  CtirJ>elpboi)» 
]].  ix.  4tM :  Od.  viii.  79.  Of  Friests,  not  more  tlian  live  or 
i*ix  ill  all.  indndiiig-  n  Priestess,  two  are  prie^ti*  of  Apollo, 
Chnises  at  (Jhnia^  in  Tma.**.  and  Maron  at  Ismanw,  among 
the  Kironps.     U.  \.  11  ;  0(1.  ix.  lil?- 

12.  It  ia  iIiffi<TiiU  to  avoid  the  acbnowlodgmont  of  a  special  ronnec- 

tion  lietwcen  this  deity  and  lijjht.  Tho  rrnifirkahle  ffrfiap 
of  epitUots  and  titles  (h";i.).  which  rclato  primarily  to  shoot- 
ing, are  moat  inadequately  explained  by  a  mcrt-  reference  to 
the  bow,  whii'It,  n.i  ii  wcipon  of  war,  wns  attogr*ther 
secondnry,  and  iiiunt  in  cmniection  with  the  god  have  been 
dif^nified  Iiy  some  rnnception  (*xtran*H)UH  to  itself.  Such 
would  l»e  tho  brig-Ut,  subtle,  far-reitehiiig  qualities  of  llghl, 
so  well  represented  by  these  titles. 

13.  Tho  rare  epithet  yfivtriofiw,  conveys  the  same  sii^i^stloji.  A 
sword  of  gold  in  noi  nppropriatc  for  war.  bat  is  apprrtpriato 
to  golden  rays.  So  in  lh«  "  Kiilkloru  of  the  Bii.Tihmen."  the 
nuHin  \s  pierced  by  tho  kuifo  of  ttm  siiu  (Itieeh,  Bushmau 
V.  L.  p.  9). 

U.  Though  the  himiauisui  of  the  Olympian  systi-m,  and  tlie  loftier 
elements  nl  tiio  truditions  touching  Aii(»lli>,  priThidcd  any 
osteostblo  a.ssLK:iati<ju  of  him  with  the  Sun  in  tho  PneniA ; 
Lis  action  in  Ti"oas,  on  liie  ^iccayiuD  of  tho  Plague,  is  »o 
palpably  nolar.  luiJ  aguiu  in  Ithaai^  where  his  iiauie  is  kept 
batv  (OJ.  xxi.  ^5^),  be  aiiries  auth  marks  of  connection 
with  OairiB.  that  wu  ran  iiatdly  doubt  tb*>  subsistence  of  the 
relation  abivad  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  seeme  to  bavy 
availed  blmselffaiNirt  fn>m  nil  naturalisni.of  tlmse  particular 
ideas  only  which  he  dtomcJ  appropriate  to  the  higher 
character  and  traditions  of  llie  god. 


now  come  to  consider  a  larg<^  anscmblagv  of  characteristic  oiarlts, 
■which  .\poIlo  is  a.i.srwiated  with  Athcni.  tn  the  exdnsion  in  most  caeea 
;©v«ry  ritner  deity,  and  in  the  remainiug  iiiBtancea  of  all  except  a  very 
^ll  number. 


15.  I  hegin  witli  the  ascription  to  these  two,  all  others  being 
omitted,  of  Ii  very  spodol  honour  in  the  line — 


I       15.  I  be 

^^M  This  %'erse  ia  used  by  Hector  in  a  solemn  adjuratiuu  liefore 

^^K  tho  Tnjjiui  .\sMombly,  II.  viit.  540 ;  and  aguiu  in  uieum;tng 

^H_  Alas.  II.  xiii.  ^07. 

^^uG.  Again,  he  and  Atlien^  are  associated  in  the  special  honour  paid 
^H^  to  ^Qs,  n-ithout  any  apparent  d  ftinctiuii,  by  tho  invoea- 
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at  yap,  Z«v  rt  rartp,  xol  'Affrpniif,  xtu.  'AiniXXuv. 

n.  ii.  an  i  iv.  2H<ii  va.  132;  xvl  97. 
Od.  iv.  341:  vU.  311;  xvii.  132; 
xviil  284 1  xxW.  87S. 

17.  Tbe  nomber  of  deities  ap|icariiif  to  be  eqtullv  roc»gui-/ed  iui<d 

n-orshipped  tbrongh(«t  the  woule  rCBfiou  of  Houier>  exj^tsri- 
encG  i»  v(;ry  limited ;  l.nt  Apollo  is  tmquwtionabty  oiw. 
Alt  tbo  Orock  chiefA.  cave  A^memntfn.  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  his  priest  (II.  i.  24).  Beiiidi>»  Troy  and  the  plACM. 
already  meiiuoued  id  §  12,  wo  have  Itts  worship  ttii.'utioiiod 
or  iodicatetl,  tilwavs  inoideiit'.'Ulv.  at  tbe  followiug'  poiota :  — 

Killt.     H.  i.  88." 

Zeleia.    II.  ii.  824— 827. 

Tenedus.    II.  i.  :18, 

Deloa.    Od.  vi.  162. 

Ithara.     CM.  xvii.  251,  494,  et  alibi. 

Aitolia.    II.  tx.  .'i^o. 

Motmt  Sipulos  ID  I.ydio,  wbero  he  slays  the  sons  of  Niobe. 
U.  xiiv.  tt05,  ti\b. 

Pivri^,  or  Thewaly ;  in  oue  uf  which  he  reaivd  tbe  horses 
uf  Admtitod.     11.  ii.  7l>)!. 

Luki^,  or  Lycia,  of  which  the  luune  M«m«  to  be  related  to 
\m  attributes.  II.  v.  103. 
As  he  was  the  iuspirer  of  Seers,  bis  iulloeuoe  is  to  be  aekuow- 
ledged  wherever  Seers  ore  mcotioDed;  no  ttiat  it  fuUowa 
iI«8mpoiw  and  his  destceudaiits  throughout  all  tbeir  migra-j 
tion*.  in  Bceotiaand  in  Muthem  (.Jreece  (Od.  xv.  223 — 256). 
Soiu  IVrcott?,  aiuouy  rho  Miwui  (II.  ii.  831).  Seers  are  found 
anmng-  tbv  Cuclopes  (Oil.  i.\.  iRiiS).  Th*"y  may  Wloug  to  the 
Kg^-ptiau  family;  hut  we  are>  by  no  nteaiis  to  assume  tbat 
notiior  did  [int  re^rar*!  A|)ollo  b-h  ftckuowledp;ed  in  thOi 
Thearcbv  of  Kg-ypt.  Tlii^  universality  of  worsliip  and 
vasivp  rharanter  Apollo  DhaiVft  with  Athen^. 

18.  Both  Athi^ii^  and  .\)ii>ll(>  have  the  privitfgn  of  usin^  tho  Aigia^ 

of  Zen-s  whost-  e.v;clii»ivo  pmijerty  it  wft«,  and  who  alone  h< 
the  epitliet  Aijrii^ohos.  The  W^  is  entruM«l  by  Zens  to' 
ApolLi.  in  II.  XV.  22y»  when  lie  i-s  di*p«tcli<vl  by  Zens  lo 
untstain  tbe  drooping  fortunes  of  the  Trojan.'*,  and  lie  airritv* 
and  wields  it  anumlin^y  (3riK,  ;i61).     Also  nslv.  20. 

Tho  idea  of  divine  imividttnce,  >>fteii  conveyod  in  Homer 
uiutor  the  name  of  tho  (^ihIs,  or  uf  the  divinity,  or  of  Zoos, 
appeal's  to  be  couched  iu  the  name  of  AjxJlo  by  the  tI«  of 
toe  Odyjwey,  wbo,  on  the  day  of  tho  festival  of  the  gixl, 
thus  placi's  liiiii  »t  the  head  uf  the  Olyuipian  com|xuiy  (Od. 
xxi.364):— 

il}UK  WtfKi^i,  Kot  iHMtartn,  Ofoi  aWoi. 

It  may  be  tliat  the  aacription  is  due  to  the  day;  bat  to 
have  a  day  tlmi  coii.«erratL4l  to  him  is  a  marked  dutiiiction, 
and  wholly  uniqtiie  iu  thf  Poenis. 

19.  Those  two  deities  aru  tho  sporjal  organ-i  of  Zena,  an  tho  sii|>remo 

god,  in  working  out  tlio  great  plan  of  the  IHad.  In  OlQmp<», 
indeed,  Athcafe  is  sometimes  at  varianct-  with  Zeus;  but  in 
the  relations  of  deity  with,  mankind  tbis  discord  \»  not  found, 
nor  is  «he  ever  arrestee]  in  her  tflrreetrial  workings,  as 
Pusciduii  is ;  but  she  is  the  operative  will  of  Zeas  when  it  i« 
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to  be  worked  on  l-ehulf  of  i\\v  Acliaianv,  an  w  A]x^llo  wheu  it 
is  to  take  eSwt  fi>i'  thv  Tmjajis,  Thu  iutvrft>i-*fuc«  of  Zeiw 
hiinaelf,  to  brt-ak  thu  buwstruiff  of  Teucru*  (11.  xv.  *i03), 
or  to  brauiii«Ii  tliu  atvls  ""  *'"*'  f^U  of  Troy  (U.  iv.  16C), 
is  very  excwptiuuai.  It  ajipears  to  be  in  this  pruvideutial 
capacity  that  AjXillo  is  maiie  a  party  to  th^  linal  catna- 
troph*'  in  tbo  Orfyssfy,  thniugli  tlio  introduction  of  \\\» 
festival  ftud  of  t\\<^  Bow,  thougli  he  has  tJtktMi  no  |»art  in  iho 
general  nction  of  the  Poem,  and  thoag^h  (JdO-ssoua  ocvor  usea 
tho  bow  in  the  Iliad,     (Stud.  Horn,  vol  ii.  \*.  l>7.) 

20.  They  are  re^rdful  of  thv  divine  order,  not  fi-om  mere  coii- 
putatkiij  of  force,  but  from  respoct.  On  thii*  prouiid  Apolln 
wiH  not  fight  with  bis  imde  Poseidon  in  tho  Th»*«>niachy  (II. 
xxi.  4fi8,  4G9),  and  Atlir-nb  only  resuioos  hrr  action  on  behalf 
of  Odysaoiis,  in  Scherife,  after  lie  hna  withdrawn  {dl  v.  3H0; 
vi.  329j  fpoui  [Kwitivo  iritcrferenty?.  Indeod,  Aixillo  is  never 
exhibited  in  conflict  with  any  otluT  ileity,  of  whatever  order; 
and.  tbou^li  .Atlitnii:  is  the  j^rcater  in  power,  and  in  thd 
j^iidance  of  tho  human  ndnd  and  crmduct,  Apollo  excels  her 
iii  union  with  tlm  KUprtinit}  will. 

i\.  Among  tin'  rhtiT-act^-Tislic  aigns  of  both  deities  iw  im  entire 
ana  marked  exemption  from  elemental  aRcoeiatioUM,  which 
are  more  or  loss  observable  in  thy  nanivH  of  Denietcr  and 
Herfe,  in  tho  character  of  Ilejtliaistos  (11.  ii.  '12fj).  of  Arfes 
(Jl,  V.  850),  if  not  sU),^htly  of  Zeus  luiiiwdf,  witlun  the  Ijounds 
of  thtf  OEympian  itytiteni.  Tho  njiirit  of  that  system  was 
wholly  ailvorma  t(t  them;  but  this  o]iiX)si[i<in  is  especially 
showHi  in  LtiB  cases  of  Atbeu^  and  ApIJlo;  in  AptiUo  most  of 
all  becaiuw  of  the  relatioa  to  tight  and  tu  the  sun,  which  we 
detect  under  tho  veil  of  the  Poems,  as  one  already  rocoguiztKl 
in  lands  beyond  the  Greek  limit. 

22.  We  find  that  the  foor  special  fiuiclions  of  Atheufe  are  exercised 

not  by  her  ^ou**,  but  by  Ilt-niH^,  Artji,  Thenii",  and 
lluphaiittus ;  in  dL*vice,  war,  poUty,  and  industrial  art  re- 
spectively. A  siniflar  overlapping  of  office;*  is  found  iu  tho 
aise  of  Apollo.  Paieon  is  like  him,  tlie  healer,  aud  perhaps 
the  helper.  The  Mu»i(^-<  {and  Tleruieii,  but  only  in  the  po»t- 
Houwric  tradition)  foucli  bin  office  of  fiong  and  revi-Iation 
(II.  iL  435  ;  (hj.  viii.  488).  Thfi-o  are  no  «uch  rcmarkablu 
dnijlication.s  in  rcsjiect  To  the  other  Oljinpiau  deitie-s ;  wu 
can  only  trace  a  Natnre-Power  like  Xeiviis,  overshadowed 
Btid  receding  l^^fure  the  Olyiupiaii  conception  ui  Poseidian  ; 
and  more  faintly  a  like  relatiou  of  Demeter  (who  has  no 
riaco  in  the  Thoomwhy  or  in  tho  action  of  the  Poems)  to 
Hor&.     (Studies  on  Itumcr  vol.  ii.  pp.  5y — (H). 

23.  It  may  be  argued  that  Athen^  \n  placed  by  ITonier  in  relatious 

with  Athens  (see  Atheu^),  but  it  ia  plom  that  A|h>11o  has  no 
local  aliode ;  notliing  resombting  tho  Aigai  of  Po.TOidon,  or 
the  Paphos  of  .\phrodi1fe ;  though  Glaucos  addixwsex  him 
with  urn  ifualifii'aticin  wof  a.n  beijjg  in  Iiycia  or  Trims. 
(II.  xvi.  514.) 

24.  Of  both  deities  the  action  a/i  wcU  as  tho  worship  apgieora  to  be 

onivcrsol  with  n-fei'ence  to  placo  and  iiersons. 
35.  To  both  of  tbeni  Prayer  aud  Invocation  appear  to  be  addressed 
without  any  limit  of  persons,  places,  or  occa»ionj>.  Thi«, 
however,  they  unjo^  m  anumou  with  Zeus,  but  with  him 
orjy.  PoiWidon  is  mvoked,  liul  only  fmrn  I.Ihi  Mea-ishore. 
Artemis  is  invokeil  by  Peni'lujiu  to  put  a  [H.-ri<>d  to  Iter  exist- 
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oiH'e ;  apfMrentiT  bet'ause  of  Ikt  conncctioii  with  the 
ministry  of  ik-ath  (Od,  %%.  CI).  The  River  Siwrrheios  ta 
iiivohoa  by  A'^liillca  for  «  imppr-se  wliidi  M.iutfed  to  tts 
jJaco  ts  a  mt^rty  Naturti-Puwcr  in  tlip  rmW-worid  (II.  xxiiL 
U4).  Aphitxlilfc,  Arts.  \jt'U\  Himiica,  lIe|iliai»U>(S  and 
even  Ili-rb,  are  never  invnkcil  at  all. 
TItu  }>myei'a  in  Apoitu  aiv  those  of-r- 

Chnisps  his  Priest.  II.  i.  37. 

f^dartiK  oil  (Irawhi).'  liia  bow.  II.  "iv.  H'J. 

GlaiKOB,  ill  the  fii-ld.  II.  xv.  h\A~at^ 

Till'  l(»*t-iiariied  vory  roiiiarkalile  pi-ayt-r  aAwrli*  {Mb,  .lifi) 

(1)  Tlie  [lower  of  the  pod  to  Iicar  at  wlian-vt-r  dintanoe. 

(2)  IttM  diftpi')fiitJon  to  aid  any  ouc  ^afforUig  ba  Glancoa 

ffliffora. 

Bt'cp*  KtfiotUrtf,  wf  t'tv  <fi(  w^&K  ioarct. 

Wo  bavo  nitto  the  jifpneral  inviwationa  lo  Apoltd.  alrradf 
iiotjocd  ;  and  tbo  taunt  addrpswd  liy  Diouied  to  Piiriti;  ''For 
till'  nonce  he  has  saved  yoa,  to  whom  you  had  <Ionbtlea» 
|.niyed :" 

26.  NVitbcr  ol  these  dcitioR  is  |N>i'»rtnally  .«tatc<l  to  eat,  or  drink, 

or  sleep;  w  is  wearied,  or  in  wonudwl,  or  snffem  paiti,  <ir  is 
swayetl  by  pwwioiu  Atheufe,  dis^nisw*  a**  Mentor,  in  the 
festivities  at  PiJoR,  rwreiiVH  tiie  in\\  and  hand«  it  to  Tele- 
luachoK ;  Imt  we  are  not  tt'Id  that  slie  <lrinJcf»  nf  it.  Cott-  ' 
tritftleil  with  fhi!*  arv  (be  lejast  of  Ilernics  (nf  course  oo 
divine  food)  iu  tlie  islnrnl  of  Calu|i*o  {Od.  v.  'j2).  the  invi- 
latiuD  to  Iris  to  juiti  in  the  Laiiiiui't  of  the  WiinU^oda.  anil 
lier  fear  lest  she  »ln«ild  ku*e  ber  shaiv  of  the  Ethiojiian 
liccatijniLij*  (II.  xxiii.  'liM).  Tliey  a|4>enr  at  llie  tijirti]iii<tH  uf 
(JtOnifiOH  and  thif  aoceptaiu-t?  of  Mu^i-lfirf.'ii ;  liul  \\w  physical 
acis  aw  nt'vor  asrribed  to  thoiu  individually.  IU*»'t«p  la  not 
MJd  to  have  ao^uired  the  favour  nf  .V^wno,  nor  OdQawaa  or 
Diomcd  that  of  Athene,  by  means  nl  hecatombs;  and  tlie 
pJeas  ihey  make  in  licavtvi  for  tlieir  I'limt.'i  are  founds  oil 
tlieip  virtues,  and  ivfiT  to  tlieir  saf-rifirinl  boiiiily  only  a* 
towarils  the  other  guds  (II.  xxiv.  X\;  Od.  i.  (HI),  Vv'h^i 
the  soleum  sacrificL'  of  the  first  Iliad  is  offer^nl  to  .\|i«iki, 
tlie  (xiol  tells  us  what  it  was  that  the  god  deli>'ht4'd  in  :  it 
was  in  the  »on^s  (bey  rlianiL^l  all  day  in  hia  htrmmr:  u  Si 
t^Kin  rtprcT  Akovoa-  (11.  1,  472 — 47-1). 

27.  Theso  deitiiw  do  nut  upijear  In  lie  tiulije^-t,  in  loawiotion.  to  the 

liniiialions  i*f  jJuec  Xn  In  othiT  ;^<h1s,  IIohkt'h  pnu-tico  ia 
not  nnifoiin ;  but  Hepbajfltos  (HX-npitnl  ii  day  in  fiillin^  from 
heaven  to  Leninos  (II.  i.  b'J2).  aiu]  the  journey  of  lieniuw' 
fn-ni  OiQiiipi'S  to  tlgugif*  is  dewril)€tl  by  elaires  ((M.  v. 
41' — -50).  Pwuidon.  a^niii.  pns»etl  by  lour  stride*  from 
Samuthrace  to  AJ^jfai.  and  was  ilien  drawn  by  hi^  horses  over 
lheKa(U.  xiiLSO,  ^7)  with  great  rapidity  (pi^xi^/utAo,  v.  SO). 
Tbpre  its  never,  in  the  journeys  of  Apollo,  anything  ralcr- 
niedial^?  between  the  selliiitc  out  and  tlie  arrivul.  See  IL  i.  { 
i-l—^S,  si.  l.'.o,  23C— jyy.  "r^.of  Aihenfe.Ie.tvtngl!ie  Aebaiaa  i 
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assembly  of  the  First  Iliad,  it  w  8im|i1>-  »«fti(I  "tnUo  pnsaal 
to  Oltimpos."  In  Ud.  vu.  79 — 81,  ue  liiid  a  very  suigQlar 
form  of  expression.  The  poet,  desirous  to  oiark  her  return 
from  tliv  I'orfigti  lu  ihv  Acbaian  world,  takes  lier  by 
Marathon,  of  which  tlie  name  ia  Phcenidan,  to  Athetta;  but 
combines  the  two.  ah  if  at  the  fosati  Qtagra^ctA  point : — 
"  She  left  Waiilifiil  Scheri^,  she  rf-ached  Maratlioii  and 
wide-wayed  Athens  (5ceTo  S*  ix  Mu/KiAina  Koi.  np^tf^av 
'A^ijvTp'),  and  ent-erwd  the  we!!-bailt  manMon  of  Erielithwfi." 
A}^in,  5he  pa«Mes  fryui  OlurniKjs  to  Ithac'a ;  when  she  has 
d«>parte<l,  then  she  has  artii^e.!  (Od.  i.  102,  103)— 

jS^  ^  KOT*  Oi*Ai'^imi.r)  ■•ipin'iiiv  nifoira' 

la  cloas  correepoodeur«  with  tiie  Apollo  of  II.  i.  44, 48 : — 

)89  Simir  OvXt'^iroio  KOfyqmv  ■  •  •  • 

Keithcr  Athenfe  nor  Apollo  have  chariot',  or  wings,  nor  do 
Ihey  ever  employ  any  seconri  rause  or  infitninient  of  motion 
thdii^^h  she  travels  when  arme<!for  war  in  th<'c!inri[)t  of  H«rJ; 
(II.  V.  7;13,  fleqf).).  and  niaduti^  of  fonl-wintrs  to  -^^i  to  Ithnca 
when  she  was  farryin^  lie-r  mighty  and  inuasive  B[»eai'  (<)tl. 
i.  96). 
,28.  Often,  though  not  nniformly  (Stndien  on  Ilomor,  iii.  90,  ecqn,), 
other  (li\Tnitiea,  when  nfftnded  by  niorlals,  a(Jit?a]  to  Zeiti 
for  rt^rest*.  So  Poanidon  respw-tinp  the  raniiiart  (II.  vit. 
MA),  ftud  respottinjir  the  over-boIdne*s  of  the  Phaiaken  at  sea 
(Od.  xiii.  135 — ■IGA).  Ari!s  ai^^'ola  iifpiiiutt  Atheu^  and 
Dionicil  to  Zeus  (II.  v.  881).  The  San  d<ios  the  like  in  the 
matter  of  his  CVnvs  ((.W.  xii.  377).  Aiile«,  wonnded  by 
IU!ra4-lc'H,  n>{iaItB  tn  OlumpoH,  plainly  (as  it  wii^  nDt  hin 
uauid  abode)  for  the  Humu  p»r|*(j««.  Or  Zeus  fifxmlaneiiusly 
inturferL's,  a^  when  ho  BfrlkuH  Lucoorgtjs  blind  f<>r  atttw'khig 
Dionasos  and  his  nunies  (11.  vi.  1JJ5 — 1-10).  The  exceptions 
appear  to  be  when  a  deity  is  acting  Htrictly  within  his  own 
function,  as  the  Mnse-s  agaiiutt  Thiuuuriij  (11.  ii.  '>'H — 60U), 
or  Aphrodite;  aguinst  Helen  (II.  iiJ.  41i).  But  Alliftic  and 
.\pollo,  in  inllicting^  )X4iialty,  alwaya  act  origiuolly  and  for 
thi!m(H!lvi's.  ThuH  A|n>1Io  in  the  PlaKUo  (II.  i.  43).  and 
against  ihn  rhildiwii  of  Niubfe  (see  Arteiui.^)  11.  xxiv.  l!t'5. 
Thus  Athenfc  in  the  lleturii  of  tho  Achaian?  (Od.  iil  13*1  se'i'i-, 
and  especially  Od.  v.  1U8). 

29.  To  these  two  deitiew  only,  in  nMOciation  with  Zeus,  is  ffranled 
the  iirerwgative  of  wgnifying  the  fntiirt*  to  niou  Ihronj^h  the 
medium  of  omens.  Thu«  Ajjollo  exhibits  the  kinvis,  or 
wheelinK  falcon,  to  TtJeuiachos  uu  luo  relnm  to  Ithaca  (Od. 
sv.  526),  and  Atlieu6  sends  a  heron  to  cheer  Diomed  and 
Odilweus  OD  their  perilous  noiHumal  expedition  (H.  x.  274). 
By  rea^n  of  the  darknes*  they  do  not  see  the  binl,  bnt  they 
hear  ami  ret-oifnisw  the  Happing  of  the  winga  (Nagelsbai-h, 
Horn.  TIH-..I.  iv.  l(i). 

30.  These  two  d>oittes  exci-ciac^  a  general  domituon  over  external 
nature ;  in  modes  of  which  ftome  are  a»  fellowa : — 

(fl.)  In  a-SBuniiug  the  hnniao  form  they  can  become  visible 
to  one  person  without  being  vi^iblo  to  others.    So 
TOL.  xxvn.  2  u 
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Atlitnit:  to  Achillea,  oTw  ^vtmhrt)  (H.  i.  19>4)  ;  ukI 
A{K)llo  U>  .\uieia(4,  (w  tlto  tielii  of  liattle,  in  tbe  form 
nf  PeripIiaN,  tvcotniizml  by  tliut  cliiuf,  ami  ai^MreDtl; 
hy  him  alune.     II.  xvii,  Wii — 335. 

(^.)  Apollo  (rauii?8  an  tnlolun  or  ima^^u  of  a  maa,  wliick 
mows  uud  liKhl.i  ill  tbe  setnlilaiicu  of  AuHfias;  and 
AUlffiii  ao  eidolnti  tkf  Ipthimv.  to  appear  in  a 
dream  to  her  sisli-i-  Penelope,  and  (xin\e-y  to  hor  a 
revelation  of  AtKcii^'«  will. 

(c)  Apollo  ii«eitdK  a  toward  breoze  (uc^crw  ofpw)  to  speed 
tlie  Acbaiaii  niifuiou  on  it^  n>tuni  to  thi*  oaup.  It. 
i.  429.  Alhfnfc  Hoe-t  tlic  "111110  for  Teleiiiftchos  to 
ciuTv  liim  hniiiewarrfs.  Od.  xv.  29:J.  A^n  she 
sends  a  rattUrifC  z«.-ptiyr  (icAo&n^a),  Od.  ti.  421,  or 
a  stiff  Boreas  (k/muhW»').  Od.  v.  .185.  And  aa  I  he 
occasion  when  shu  has  been  offended  by  llie  GfoekH 
it  is  by  Ji  storm  nt  Roa  (Oi  v.  108)  tbat  »\u* 
piuuflhe.s  tbcTii.  In  (-oiiceit  with  Her*:,  she  thunders 
in  lioiioiir  of  A}^mu<>i;inon.  11.  xi.  45.  Aiid  Apollo 
turns  die  moiittis  or  I'ig'ht  rivoni  of  Trona  for  a 
period  nf  nine  dav8  u|Kin  ibu  Urotik  mmiort  to 
destroy  it.     II.  xii.  24,  »2. 

31.  A"  in  regard  to  tlieniselves.  so  in  relation  to  tbe  mode  of  tbrir 

actidii  upciii  othnns,  A}x>ll<i  and  Allien^  do  not  appear  to  be 
tied  in  tlie  sauie  iiiuuner.  or  nt  least  in  the  same  degree,  as 
tlio  cither  deities,  to  Ibe  use  of  instruniunls  or  Hyml>rlH. 
Apollo  j.-erfonns  no  sort  of  outwani  «cl.  whou  be  iiifusoft 
courage  into  Hector  (II.  xa'.  202) ;  ur  into  tilaucos  (II.  xvi. 
62y).  In  tbe  case  of  Atbeiii,  indeed,  even  certain  pbysieal 
changes  are  bnjaglit  aliout  witfu^ot  the  eniplo^naent  of  any 
Second  cause.  In  the  Hdyssey,  wlie  IjeaiitifieH  the  appearance 
or  increases  the  statuiv  of  Teb-nmchns,  of  Peneluj)^,  and  of 
Laertes,  by  acti<jn  tiiisefii  &\\i\  diviru-.  Ud.  xiii.  429—438; 
:ivi.  172,  4051  xviii.  Oil,  l«tf. ;  xx!i.  15&— 162;  ixiv.  »6!>. 
Oily  in  the  case  of  Olussens,  when  .-ibe  is  effwiins  a  chan|» 
wbicb  aninunls  ii>  a  psii-tinl  trftiwfonmatinn  of  his  jierson.  sbe 
strikej*  bini  with  (i  nnl,  Od.  xiii.  +2y.  Agrain  she  uses  it  In 
ristransfonniii;^  hiui.  Od.  xvii.  172.  Tbi*  chftn^t  may  almost 
be  calletl  ur^^nir-,  afkI  it  i>«  acconiimnied  in  eafrti  ca.'^e  with  on 
extenipdrniieoiis  provision  of  gnnnentfl  and  other  arcessoricfi. 
(See  Athenb.) 

32.  Speaking:    gwierally.    tlmw   ia  a  deridnl   though   a  qualified 

superiority  of  character,  iKtth  intt'llectual  and  moral,  in  these 
deities,  as  rom|inred  with  the  staiidanl  ordinary  among^ 
tbe  majority  of  tbe  divine  onlirr.  TJiere  is  a  nohleneas, 
savouring  nf  botli  Ihp  elements  of  thin  stipericrity,  in  their 
relation  to  Racrifii'e,  wbicb  jfiws  them  no  maU'iikl  enjoy* 
ment.  Thoeu-iiiption  of  Atiivnt  fmni  all  apixjtito  is  con- 
ptote;  and  lier  clmracter  a."  derelojied  ni  tlie  Odysstn',  with 
all  its  guiding  and  pnit^-ctive  care,  its  vigilanix;,  its  firm  ad- 
hesion to  onW  and  t)je  mumi  law,  exhibits  to  us  mui-b  that 
in  really  celestiab  Only  nt  a  «ui>;le  [joint  is  it*  beauty  djp- 
fijifured,  namely,  l.y  the  tnomi  weakness  and  dispaniKement  of 
craft ;  where  aft»*r«he  aiid  Odns-swis  have  strugjjiwi  to  outuit 
oiip  finother  sin-  sums  Up  tlit-  i'a««'  by  staling  that  they  tw^i 
have  to  thf'nisflvi-,'*  an  nrn"inf-stioii»^  sufmriority,  among  gods 
and  men  resiwctivfly.  Of  A|ioI[o,  tbe  inlelb-ctual  pne- 
eutineuoe  is  estaMislied  not  so  much  by  discourse  and  argv- 
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mSf^i»  by  tii«  \i»ce  ill  tbc  work  of  innvKk-iifial  p>vcniiHPiit. 
Morally,  we  imiM  ackiiowItKjg^  tbt?  n^liteout*  loitiiK-w*  of  liw 
aiii^rin  the  fiiHt  Iliad  (9S),  uut  itiii-sed  by  nejfli>ct  of  wicrifict-s, 
kiwi  not  to  l>L-  apjif'nju^  liy  any  amount  of  tlies<^,  till  tlio 
<lau>fbtep  u(  hUf  priest  shall  Lavii  he*'n  rt-slored ;  the  sound 
Irosis  of  his  apix-al  in  tho  Twoniy-fouith  Bonk  on  the  behalf 
of  the  mangled  body  of  Ilcetor  (H.  xxiv.  32 — 5-1)  ;  and  thw 
pntipB  ftbMpiKT  from  th<'  poem  in  hw  cnsn  of  that  Irwpilur 
aiut  liiwIutM  fathvrh(Hxl,  which  wu  liii<]  tu  so  many  other 

|V.  I  will  now,  howeviT.  note  the  n<"«int;»  in  which  the  Tlomerio  Apollo  may  bt- 

deemed  to  fall  short  of  what  has  here  been  (Je»rriln^l,  Ami  firf*t 

I  lobe  the  pasMigo  whi«'h  some  have  KU[)p<iHed  to  nTord  l\w 

itiiUilj^ice  of  a  merely  sensual  n|ipL'titL'.     For  the  lieantiful 

Mar]<«*n«»,  liiH  bride,  uleus  oouteiuled  with  FJnuboa  Ajiollo 

who  i-arriiHl  her  away  (II.  ix.  Mlf).     Tpori  this  1  oliwrvu ; — 

(a.)  That  none  of  the  nnniemiiH  intrifnii'M  of  tlio  niytbicml 

jjfiMls  witli  woiiHti  iiii-liali' violeiire;  oik!  it  id  mont 

imliki-ly  thai  rliin  Mhoutd  l»'  an  exception. 

(b.y  They  an;  alwityx  riii'iilioin,Hl  as  U^dinff  to  the  birth  t>[ 

chitdivii :  hen>  iherv  is  nolhini;  of  the  kiud. 
(c.)  The  wonl  which   describes  the  act  of  Apollo  tloe-n 
not  mean  '•m™hBd."  but  "seized  to  carry  up" 
{&njpratTt,   V.   564) :   an    uxpressjott   recalUog  tbe 
Ktisv    t>i    Ganymud.    toi'    «u  4njfK^(UTt>  tfici   Ail 
o!i-ax«nW  (ll/xx.  iM)',    and  perfaaps  meaDiiig-  4 
translatiutj.  il  not  tu  Olfluipon,  to  the  -.iciglibuurinjf 
saitt'liiary  of  iX-lphoi  fur  sei'vice  thora. 
It  seems.  th(;tT>fure,  that  tliit^  passagu  has  no  reference  to 
aeusual  tndulgeuce. 

Next  we  have  slitj^bt  allneiuns  to  two  pre-Troic  \egvnia :  the  first,  that 
of  lh«  two  maifs  it-ared  by  ApoDo  in  Fiirria,  Jl.  ii.  766;  I'le  second,  of 
hb  ooveuant  to  tend  Die  cnttlu  of  LnoinHon  fur  k  year  apcju  hii-e.  At  the 
doM  of  the  year,  I^Loiuedoii,  iiiMti^ail  of  |A.yiii^  to  liiui  and  Porhfidon  what 
wa»  their  due.  sent  them  oft  with  threats.  II.  xJti.  443 — Ifti!.  We  have 
Bo  authentic  mefliis  of  explaininji;  either  of  tlu-se  Icgeiids :  the  necotid  i« 
certainly  disparaxiniCi  but  it  belongs  to  the  course  of  tiwlition  in  Tnias, 
Hot  iu  tireecc,  and  wo  have  do  reason  to  suMwse  that  the  Flelk'tiic  con- 
ception of  AjKillo  was  also  the  Tmjaii  one.  Jt  Is  iH-vi  remarkable  that  tho 
wronj^,  followed  in  the  crum  of  I'o^ieidon  by  bitt«r  reaentineul,  has  no 
sach  i-fFect  upon  Apollo. 

Thero  nmittin.i  the  som-  and  shabby  part  which  Apollo  played  m  dis- 
arming' and  |iaittally  di^ablin;^  Patrtx'los,  so  aa  to  leave  him  on  vai*y  prey 
to  the  inferior  forw  and  pr'>we*s  of  Hwtor,  II.  xvi.  791 — flOC. 

The  jitH'tical  motive  of  t hi«  arr;»ijrcnn'nt  is  moru  obvious  than  eatiafactor^. 
It  was  necessary,  in  onk»r  [o  brin^  imf  Achilli-s.  ihat  PatrtiHos  slinnld  die. 
It  was  mil  alldwabk- — sni-h  'm  the  inteii.'^o  nationality  of  lionier — that 
u  Greek  chieftain  of  the  enlibre  of  PativK-lus  should  perish  in  fair  lifcht  by 
Trojan  hands.  So  he  lind  to  be  ■n-cakeiied  and  disanned :  and  b»  the 
action  in  thin  part  of  th»r  Iliad  hinges  entirely  on  the  great  desitfu  of  VCetis, 
it  fell  Lo  the  lot  of  A|>oUo,  a-s  his  orgun,  to  executu  the  sumewhat  ill- 
ooowived  mameuvi-o. 

Tlie  di-^Murse  of  yods,  In  uhtich  Apollo  takes  |i«rt,  u|>«>n  Iho  lalo  of 
Arts  and  Aphrtidilfe  (W.  viii.  3ifi — 3JH)  is  ojieu  lo  cnlidwu ;  but  the 
rvfjly  is  that  the  |)oet  is  now  in  the  Outer  zoue.  atid  is  dealing  with 
mytliology  as  it  was  conceived  iu  the  tmditious  of  the  East. 
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Uttte  rcmuns,  tlieii,  upwi  &  review  of  Uieac  e!u:eptU>iutl  partkularB, 
ti)  lower  or  aliauiiru  tlic  {licturu  of  Apitllo,   wliicU  Iloiuer  drew  [rum 


VI.   TuEUrttA.MKH. 

[I'bU  Kc>cti(tti  its  (<xtnu;U.<d  from  ouultttT  article  ou  Lbe  TlteofjhauKM,  or 
ftppi-uniiici.<e  of  lUv'uie  pentoiis  to  meu,  iu  llie  Tuent^..] 
Ajiollo  tpiwai-s  to  lueu — 

I.  In  his  owk  Permw. 

1.  Eiicouragui*  Ilectnr  wlion   faint  imdtir  tiiu  sliock  uf   tlie  j^Twit 

stoixQ  liurlcd  hy  Ajax,  ami  ivBlores  his  streiyflh.  jVuunuiiL-cA 
liimeelf  OS  sent  bv  Zeus.  II.  Iv.  233 — 262.  But  had  already 
been  iW3;niii«Hl  (247). 

2.  AppparA  to  llt^l'Vir.  itmt  ManiH  him  to  Ut  cauliouit  aliotit  sngle 

li;<hl  willi  Ai.-liill(\s.     Ilf  in  ii'Cogiiir.i-d.     U.  xx.  37>'i — 381. 
S.  TId  ('(Jiiit'M  ti>  Hlrikt^  litiil  (litqinii  Pat^iK-Idd,  hi<Jdc*ti  iu  a  vapour  iiml 
not  al  lii-st  rf'in»f*iiiwd  (II.  .\vi.  7H7 — t*(>l),  but  .subHf<]Ui'iitiy, 
as  ftj^jeare  proUablt;  Inim  \v.  H14 — tMU,  t<4a. 

4.  Without  an^  visiblti  niiuiirfslutioii,  he  ^lioats  from  Pergamos  to 

llio  TntjHti  army,  uxliortingr  tliuut  to  light.     II.  iv.  507 — 514. 

5.  !»ee  ia/,  ^seutiou  HI.  (2). 

II.    IX  iiCHAK   FOKM. 

1 .  To  ni?ctor,  in  tho  perwn  of  ht;*  niaieraal  nocltr  Asios,  to  stimu- 
late him  to  the  fiffht.     II.  xvi.  71-*i— 720. 

3.  T'j  Rector,  iii  tlie  jK-rmon  of  Mwifc's,  loaOvr  of  the  Klconeis  to 

ur^'e  him  to  wavt-  ttiv  boiiy  of  Eii|)hurl»t»».     II.  xviL  70 — 8i. 

3.  To  -Uneias,  in  the  jh-i-whi  f)f    Peripiuu*,  heiiild  to  Authise*.  to 

rebuke  him  fur  '*l«ck(ifs.'*  in  the  R;^t.  Ia  reC";jriiizH«l  either 
(IS  AjKililt  or  n>i  «i)rin'  ihviui*  |if-rsriiu     11.  xvi.  yi'.j — 334.  S:{(S. 

4.  To  Hector,  in  the  |>l'it*oii  of  Piiaiiiofrt,  the  sou  of  Asios,  to  D-'l-ukr 

hi**  ItRckwanltieiw.     II,  x^^i.  :)><'> — oW. 
d.  To  Aiiteia^,  in  th^  imtaoii  o(  Ijifurat,  »(m  of  Pi-iain,  tit  adrifttr  hi» 
fmc-iimtoriiig:  Achilles  (II.  xx.  711 — M2),who  in  the  chilil  .if  «i 
itiforior  deitv    (v.    HJGJ ;  Aud    to  inapirc  hitn   with  valour 
(V.  1 1»). 

6.  In  the  person  of  A^enor.  H.in  of  .Antetntr,  hi>  i-ana  from  Achillwt, 

nnd  sn  drawa  him  off  from  the  puraiit  of  the  Trojans.  TI. 
wd.  6911— 007. 

in.  Is  Animal  Form. 

1.  Before  the  dinlli>n)^>  of  Tlenor,  Imt  \vhc-i»  the  plan  lia.<t  \K-&a 

armnged,  AtxtUo  with  Athetic;  take.-<  his  vAacv  ott  the  lufty 
Pheg(»s,  botli  ill  the  shape  of  ^-ultures.     II.  vii.  ,iH— CJ. 

2.  Wicu  Apollo  is  about  to  restore  Ileclor,  he  desi_-cuds  from  Ida,  an 

tlie  passage  is  commonly  rendered,  iu  the  form  of  the  hawk 
coUed  ^omro^omx  (the  doTi^killer),  Kwifteat  of  all  birds.  [L 
XT.2S6 — 2.18.  The  pxpressjon  tfnjKt  ioucw  (likimed  to  a  hawk) 
is  capable  of  mi!aiiin^  a  true  Hfi«utii])i!ioii  of  fomL  But  thera 
is  no  sii Ust.iiiuerit  notice  of  hts  (juittaii;;  thi<  farm  of  the 
hint  Vet  he  adihcsses  Ilivlftr  i-vidfnily  iu  hum»ti  figure, 
and  ia  recognized  by  liim.  aud  holds  ihi'  Aigis  iu  tiis  hmida, 
orsliake?  it  (31t^^-Ji2).  I  therefore  differ  iram  thi>  comuiuu 
iiiterpivl-utioii.  aad  uitder^taud  iouuut  in  this  pliu-o  to  ai^foify 
geueral  resemUuiice  ouly.ss  ia  a  suiiile.   So  II.  i.47;  iii.  32S. 
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(I.)  TA«  Ajwllo  of  the  Tiiad. 

ApoHo,  iiiccnsiii  on  behalf  of  bis  priest  Chnif««,briiig'rt  alNiut  tlie 
^niil  ffiul  Wlwcion  Agniiiemnon  ami  Achtllt-H,  »n  'whirb  Lang:i4 
tbB  priiifti|«l  (letViii  rtf  ttirt  Poom.     (i.  8,  21,  28,  96,  IIO,  147.) 

Ab  the  aveiigtT  uf  ChniKf.a,  lie  Bends  lbs  ^jn-at  plaffue  upon  (I) 
tho  tlog.i  an<i  malt's.  (i)  the  meu  of  thp  aniiy  (-14 — 53);  and 
twniiMt  Ih"  njijienRCfl  by  eiwrilioe,  bnt  only  hy  restitution  (93 — 
liMt).  I«  a|ii>t'un<'il  aof-nnliiiply,  liffunt  the  iiacnfioH  haw  l>een. 
olTurHil  (4!i] — 457).  Talie«  (Might  in  lUi*  sung  of  jimitW!  and^ 
piiipiliatioti  ([iiiiruii  '\'i — Hi)- 

He  plays  ihf  lyro  in  Hit-  l>ftiii|ii(*t  of  the  gods  W3  (comp.  xxiv. 
Gy).  thf  Musiv*  siiij,'iiiy  Id  it. 

Id  th«  Frmrlh  nud  Fifth  liiioks  ho  Roems  cotitinuonsly  to  mper* 
rlst*  Ihw  acliiju.  Paudaros  (iv.  H.H  and  I  ly)  prnmisttM  bitii  au 
hecatomb  of  fiM-boni  lanibH.  U-fcire  diwhsrjrinj^  his  how  ut 
Mwi»'lao«.  Tlierx"  is  iio  ncccpttttice  of  the  vuwj  aud  Athcnfe 
divfi-t!*  tht*  amiw  from  lln-  vilnl  jiarti*  ^^'JH,  I8i(). 

FiT>ni  IVrsBiiioft,  whoi*  lir  ban  tak<_*n  liis*  fipat,  in?  oliwrvfR  tli»i 
TrojftJis  yiviii;,''   way,  ami   exhurl.s   thpin  to  staiwl,  mth  the 
remark  that  Aohillp«  id  no  lotigrr  in  tho  ticlil  (.507 — olS). 

When  Aphiiylilt  drr>j«  bor  iwwi  Aincias  whom  sho  is  caiTi-iftg 
olT  from  the  crvriquerinp  Uiomed,  Apollo  matches  hini,  and 
envelopfl  him  in  ckmd  (v.  34.1 — 347).  Tbric*  arre-Ma  thv 
retiowe<l  chai-ge  of  Dioined,  and  placfrt  Aineins  in  hi«  own  temple 
on  PorgTinirts,  mKlf>r  tlio  rare  of  liPta  and  rif  Arreniis.  Tie 
then  franu'.'*  an  Eidnlun  aw  a  substitutir  for  Aineiaa  in  tli^  field 
(4S1 — 1.5.')  >. 

Next  bo  oxhrnts  Arts  tfl  ent^r  the  liwt-s  nguinst  Diomed  (4.14),  and 
ftjratn  iBktNH  Inn   soat  r»n  Porpanms  (46llJ.     This  L-xhortatiou 
wan  an  injunction  (.108).     lie   restort«   Aineias   t.i   the   field 
(fiI2).  and  with  Arirf  and  ErL'*  iir^f-a  on  tho  fight  (517). 
vli.  20.  Still,  it  wonid  wpein,  sitrinj?  on  PiTgamns,  be  w1tne*»9  the 
arrival  nf  Alhen!!'.     Recopitzln^  (31)  the  decree  of  the  gnc 
that  Tmy  mtif<t  fall.  IiP  prDposf-fl  tbHt  thoy  nlmll  }n'm  in  «tiinu-| 
latinjr  Ilectiir  Ut  eballenfre  one  fi^ini  amnu^"  thi-  (In-^k  rhiof»  Coj 
a  siii^'h)  eomhat.     S!n)  iipvc^;  and  Ileleno^,  divining  lliu  plan, 
sLus  ilw:ti>r  aji  acvoi-ding'ly  (iW.    They  sit  apart  ou  tho  ^^yoi 
or  cbeMluut,  t"»  mtness  the  combat. 
viEi.  811.  He  diverts  tlie  arrnw  of  Teucnvs  from  Hector,  without  any 
use  of  ibu  hand,  or  otliiT  jdiy.«tral  mstrnmcfit.     C(imi>.  iv.  1.30. 
X.  515.  Ill  the  Dnionr-ia,   he  did  not  keep  a  puriMisvIc*  hmk-uut] 
(dAaoff'«nrtij),aud  seeing  thai  Athenfe  attended  llie  Orwkehiefs, 
in  disjileaHure  he   i-oHsed  Jli]]ipi)foon,  thp  cousin  of   libb&os, 
who,  howMver,  was  ali'>eady  dead. 
xi.  3&2.  The  hcbntit  by  had  given  to  Hector  flavw  him  rroni  the 
spear  of    Diomed,    who    ascribes  the  d(Jiveranw  to  ApoUo 
tuH'<jnlingly  (3CC).   This  ai-i-.'srs  to  iudicnte  the  babitual  action  i 
of  the  god  til  Iho  nitei-atioiis  (tf  the  field  of  battle. 
xiL  18 — 1)5.  To  destrxiy  the  i-ainjuirt  i-ni-teiJ  by  the  Ureek,  he,  otter 
th*  war,  turnn  niMin  it  tlw  mouths  of  eight  rivers  that  Bwe^p 
down  from  Ida,  whilo  J*i)*ieidi>u  csusoa  the  aea  to  ri*c  on  it, 
and  Zeufl  co-r.pc-nit.es  hy  rain. 
XV.  230 — 2fi2.  He  i«  enjoined  by  Zeii.s  to  take  care  of  Hector,  and  is 
entrustttl   wilh  tbn  Aigis  of  siipn'inp  jw-iwer,  that  be  majri 
intimidatR  tlie  Achainn  anny.     Inquiring  of  He^'tor  the  cauw 
of  bis  ill  plight,  he  is  recognized  as  a  chief  or  eminent  god, 
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revt'uls  liiruwif  as  Ajxillo,  promises  H  proBperoos  couOIct, 
fills  the  wnrrior  with  aiura^fe. 

900 — 311.  Ut-iulH  thc>  Trojan  onnlauj^-Ijt,  liearlnj;  Llie  Aigb, 
veiled  ill  (.luud. 

318 — 3i7.  Geiivrally  lii^ldiii^^  lUt'ir  trmuiKl,  tbc  Urvylts,  when 
ehoQts  atiil  Umiuli.HheM  tlio  Aigix,  are  bewil^ivi'ed,  aiiU  iu  t« 
fall  l»AC-k  uptiii  ll«nr  rampart  (344). 

855— 3G(;.  He  bridi^t-fi  tlt«  clit4:li,  \,y  brt'tklcin^  iluwn  t\\t:  nidefl 
the  broadih  of  ft  3|j«4»r"H-tIiniw,  and  Ivjuls  ilit*  Tiojaus  acrosti 
llio  raiitpail.  wliirli  h*-  brvaku  tluwii,     tie  dix*»  not  a^Ju  8(1 
OMtt^iisiNy  ill  M».>  tight,  hut  he  cau.?es  tho  duil  of  Me^^s  1o  iiiii 
Pniiliidftnift.1  (521,  we  *«/*.  xi.  ytlC).     At  tlim  point  the  fortni: 
of  thp  Tn>jans  fcnrlt  tlieir  climax  ;  and,  with  the  apjiearance 
Pfttnx;h>s  iii  B.  x\-i.  thny  be^n  lo  dt-i'Iirif. 
xvi.  fil4 — 531.  Pmyor  uf  GIuiipom,  whrnu  lie  Iicals.  and  lUla  with 
prowess. 

66ti — 1>83.  He  retvives  and  esoi-utes  the  cotiuiiuidft  of  Zeus,  to 
rtiHCUo,  tend,  mid  iliKptttt-h  tu  1)i-<t  Ixniie  tht^  htxly  of  S»t-|)pdoit. 

(198 — 71 1.  Taking  h\t\  whI  <iii  the  jp-pat  lower  *if  Troy,  ht;  ihrii 
burls  liiick  PatmcVm  from  llii'  wall,  without  miy  im-iilrciii 
intttniQK'iitality.     Fropli(>8it>ei  that    iiol  he,  nor  even  Ai'hilteN 
shall  tak«  it.     liut  for  A)k;i11o,  ratnt'lus  had  taht-ii  it  that  day. 

71 J.  1"  the  form  uf  Asios,  exborls  Jlevtor  to  alluck    Tatrwloa, 
with  thf  ho(»  that  Apvllu  may  prusfier  liUu  (&^  hi  r«i   w_ 
'AiruAAun-). 

727.  He  thi'uws  the  tiitH:k*  ititu  diwiider. 

7yy — yi7.  He  smiles  Patroclos  uu  the  back,  eaoeea  his  eye« 
swiiu,  kii>K:kK  »M  his  hchiict,  makes  hts  shield  dixip,  oiid  iiula' 
\u.»  Lireiist  plate.  Ii'tivi[ig  him  au  easy  prey  to  llectoi*. 

845.  The  dyit]>i;  hero  uK-ribes  his  death  to  Apotlo  with  Destlii 
Jlm-toi's  tnun^JL  to  Aii-Mlu  with  ZeuH.  Of.  xix.  13. 
ITU.  71,  3iy,  5H2.  I'lider  tlie  fonos  of  thre*?  differeul  individual*!, 
atirs  up  Ilectur,  directly  or  thronifli  Aiueias,  apraiusl  Meiiel 
XX.  39,  G7,  151  ;  xxi.  435—478.  In  the  Theoma.'hy,  ha«  Fo«-id...ii  f. 
hi»  opjjonent ;  with  Ar^o,  lemls  tlir>  deities  of  IIm'  Trojsti  \a 
to  Cnltiooloui.  Poseidoii  invites  him,  a^i  the  vimiiger,  to  cu 
tnencrc  tlic-ir  iluel ;  but  siig-gt-^ts  reasons  why  he  tthould  not  be? 
fiietid  Troy,  A|K)Uo  agiiees  that  men  are  not  worth  a  9tni)fjHe 
I«!twefn  ^tls,  and  refminF!  from  llie  attack,  niovei]  lie 
rovpreniNi  for  his  father's  brother.  Is  reproa(;lnHi  by  Artei 
for  having  barfcod  nuT  of  his  boast  that  ho  would  fi, 
Poseidon. 
XX.  79 — 110.  In  tho  Iniinnn  iwtion  of  tht-S4'  Books,  he  ej,'^ 
Atiieiits  to  coiifi'oiit  Af'hilles.  iiLlvists  thiit  he  also  sliouhl  p 
Ii>  the  Immortal?,  lutd  reinijulx  him  iIihI  he  ti|<rnii;;  fi-om 
motFierof  hijihcr  i inler  |]ia.ri  Thetis.    [kenlhescouiBge  into  bii 

(uo,  H8,  ay.-..) 

375 — :I78.  Advises  Ilectur  not  to  skinulsb  with  Achilles,  but 
keep  within  the  ranks.      4-1^.  Saves  liiiu  fioin  the  onBUaght, 
and  envelops  biiu  iu  cloud,  agaioat  wliic-h  AcliillcH  thrice  tilts  i 
vain  (446). 
XJU,  277.  Will  Hl«y  Adiilleti.    xxii.  859.  Pwia  and  lie  will  slay  Acbii 

515.  iiuteiiJ  thv  city  lo  keep  out  the  Urwks.     538.  Tukes 
place  in  fi»ut  of  lUe  K*te«,  when  they  are  oixmed  to  sdmil 
llyiiijf  Trojans.     544.  .Sends  forth  .\(?fiior,  and,  eiivelij(ie*l  in 
cloud,    iu«sists   him.       5*17.  Caine^    him    off    in    \a|aiur; 
ianiw4f  ashumef  his  iiniige,  dwIginK  j^ift  before  iJie  Iieitt. 
bewildering'  him. 


to 
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zxit.  Kevoula  hiiD^df  to  the  nn^cry  Achilles. 

202 — 204.  For  the  Isist  tinw,  imrve-s  Ilertor  witli  nlreiifftli  while 

cour«iii*r  rrmnc^    the  wall;    but  wlieii   tlw  gvilHen  xrales  are 

exlubitW  id  ht-avcri,  and  ttiat  of  Iloctor  smks,  Apolk*  with- 
draws (i?t)ti— 213). 
Tbe  nioitt  iiii|)Oi'ln.[it  of  lii»  rcinaiumg'  o[M»rations  have  refereuce  tu 

the  body  uf  Hivtor.     Thi»^ 
xriil.  Ifiy.  Ke  envelope  m  cloud,  while  Aphroditi  anninffl  it,  and  turns 

off  thp  dn^. 
xxiT.  15 — ifl.  %VhMi  AchUIm  dragH  him  ri-miid  the  tomb  of  Patrodos,  he 

sHII  kcci»  the  body  nnre,  oud  corora  H  with  tho  golden  Aigis. 

CT.  758. 
S2 — M.  On  tlip  twTlftli  day,  t!i  the  Olymiiiaii  Assembly,  he  pleads 

for  il«  re*"cup  from  indipiity.  on  the  ground  of  h'\»  na<TificiaI 

bounty  fi>  the  gndw,  whifh  entitli"*!  him  to  thpir  (•onsii!erali<in, 

and  of  thi'  exc«?na  in  the  coiidu<I.  oi  Acliillc«. 
Ti't — 76.  Hopfe  reppoat^hes  liini :  but  Zeun  poucnra  with  hif*  viewa. 
xxiii.  9S8.     In  the  Gamete   he  (without  any  intstniment)  caused  the 

whip  of  Dionted  (o  fall  I'mm  hts  haiidn.  Gave  bottom  {Ka^fioviii) 

in  tile  boxing  matfli  ('JfiO). 
xxtr.  62.  With  the  other  gods,  attended  tbe  marriage-feast  of  I'eleu», 

and  brought  bis  lyrt*.    Qi\i.  Tbu  slayer  uf  the  aotm  oi  Kiohk. 

Ill  the  penoral  ontline  of  the  action,  ApoJlo  Is  tlie  operotivo  or  actiro 
prorideoce  fur  tbe  Trojans.  Kxi-ept'  tti  tite  a»cnj>tion  uf  Achilles  (xvi.  94), 
there  is  no  reference  to  his  fia^-ing-  any  love  for  them  such  as  tlist  of 
ll^re  for  tlis  Greeks,  or  of  Athenfc  foe  (IdiiHseas  ;  but  he  secmis  to  derive 
hia  impulsifin  simiJy  from  tim  mind  and  will  of  Xeus.  The  details  of  liis 
slourcd  wit 


ojieratioiis  arc  col 


ith  the  a|iocia]  uiarks  aln-ady  enmiierat<'d  in  IV. 


(2.)   T&e  ApoUo  ofVtt  0tbj*3«y. 


lu  the  OJyRsey  Apollo  nowhere  cjuies  into  visible  activity ;  yet  he  is 
mentioned  in  at  least  eleven  Books  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  and  he  is  indi- 
cated a«  the  special  deity  of  Ithacu,  and  tbe  ruler,  doul)t]ess  under  Zous,  of 
it«  ordinary  affair*.  The  courw  of  tliese  i»  tu  be  decided  by  tlio  Retuni  of 
tUOssetis;  and  accordingly  this  ruLuiu  is  plwed  iu  immediate  relation  tu 
hbu — 

1.  By  it«  Uniig-  unuiiged  that  he  shall  he  retxignized  on  the  festlvnl 

of  the  jjod,  at  tho  joining  of  the  monllis  (Od.  six.  303 — 307 
and  xxi.  258). 

2.  By  tbe  part  asjHgned  to  tho  Bow  as  the  iuuni-diato  cause  of  tho 
criBis  (Od.  xxi.  13C — 494). 

3.  By  the  uru  of  it  &n  the  primary  instrument  of  vengeance  (Od.  sxi''. 
15,  81.116—US). 

■4.  Viy  the  ijttervcatiuu  of  ThomJnmenon  the  augtir,  and  the  intrc- 
ductioii  of  signs  and  porl4>ntH  ;  the  whaling fakon  (xv.  .'>i!'i)  ; 
the  uianifentstioiis  iu  the  pnlaco  (xx.  345  a&i}q.)  brought  oii 
by  Atheni;,  but  also  associatcKl  wit)i  TheuelumomjiR.  who  inter- 
IHvti*  them  and  drawq  enmity  on  himself  as  their  caufo 
(360,  376 — 380)  w  tut  associated  with  them. 

ij,  The  hecatomb  of  tlio  festival  is  sacrificed  in  tbe  aU^t  or  grove 
of  Apollo. 

G.  Ahw,  he    is    invoked  by  ^Untbtoe    to  destroy   Telemochos 
txvii.  251). 
By  PcQolopo  to  destroy  Antboos  for  his  offenne  (251). 
By  his  win,  Telemachos  is  now  of  an  age  to  control  uiis- 
conduct  (xix.  86). 
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Od  A[)(4I(i*ei  fe-ttivnl.  »ivs  Antiooiis,  he  cannot  bend  the  bow, 

hut  Ik-  hopeft  tr>  (to  ii  on  the  next  ilay,  after  ncriQcing  to 

tbe  gtKl  (sxi.  '255 — 2(i8). 
By  him    tho  honoor   tA    drawing  the  Bow  ia  oouforrocl. 

(xxi  338). 
The  suitors  hope  \o  be  fRToarvd  by  ApuUo  and  the  gtxk 

(xxi.  302—366). 

Thus  while  Athcnb  in  the  acting  champion  of  Odyssens,  Api)llu  ia  the 
snperiiiteiiiJlug  i^roi-iHenoe. 

With  i-e«ii>c<^  to  the  Appoamttce  oF  Apnllo  fn  the  Legend  of  tho  SchoriaD 
Banl,  see  .wp-  V. 

Other  notice*  of  Afxillo  in  tho  Odyssey  are  incidental  only  ;  and  rcfomnca 
hftA  lieun  made  to  most  of  them  under  tuo  forc^ouig  headfl. 

Tboy  bring  ont,  however,  wry  distinctly  the  differeiHTe  Iietween  his  two 
miuiatricH  of  deatii  i  in  the  pciial,  violeut,  or  vindictive,  and  in  tiis  gentle^ 
painlaes  form. 

The  sigti  uf  tlie  latter  of  UieHo  ia  in  tlio  uhiuBo  gontiQ  or  tender  (tarts 
oyxwo  /3tA(a.     We  Imvo  this  kind  of  death  oxhibited— 

1.  As  the  5tMidard  of  compari»)Q  for  the  body  of  Hector,  preter- 
natnrally  pre<ten'ed  amidst  tht*  indignities  inflicted  (xxiv. 
758 ;  cnmp.  I  (*). 

S.  As  tliat  mode  of  ileatii.  in  advanrts]  old  age,  whirh  i»  flimply 
cwsation  of  life.  Hee  tho  question  ai  (Mfissotw  to  the 
Spirit  of  bifl  mother,  who  says,  no,  she  difid,  hut  not  by  rh» 
gentle  dorttt ;  of  grief,  not  of  age  (Od.  xS.).  Put  with  the 
name  of  Artemin,  the  case  being  that  of  a  woninn. 

3.  As  tho  way  in  which  tlic  peniile  of  the  island  Snri&  were  re- 
mnved  from  life  (Od.  xv.  4lr>i. 

A.  Tlnifl  died  Phrdntis*,  the  wwi  of  Ouetnr,  pili^  of  Jlenelaos.  (Oil.  ill 
2"y).  The  w-nau  of  ilie  [ji-oiht  njimes,  as  well  aa  the  typical 
phraM?,  indii^ati!  a  favntinible  iJ-ansjurlion. 

.'».  The  case  of  Rhcxeuor  (Od.  vii.  CA)  is  rfnminarily  stated — 

rot)  ftiv  Sutovpav  tovra.  fiaX'  ipyvporoiof  'AvoXXw*' 

hat  as  there  ia  no  emphasis  of  wrath,  probably  it  belongs 
this  class. 


The  other  kind  of  death  appear^- 

1.  Tn  tho  fi^And  and  hirid  description  of  the  Plogoe  (II.  >.  44— 5S). 

2.  In  the  death  nf  the  hou)*  of  \iohe  (rove  /i)r  AtoXAow  v^o*  or' 

ifTftrpiato  fiitKO.      II.  xxiv.  tUth). 
S.  In  the  death  of  EumCoA  (J^ll\ti^aft^tnpt  ydp  'Ax-oXAuf  Sjmwtr),  for 

challenging  the  god  to  a  crmtest  of  the  tiow. 
4.  In  tho  destmction  of  Otfi*  and  Kpliiidt^^s,  wlio,  had  they  lived, 

would  have  sncceasfnlly  scaled  bea%'cu  (Od.  xi.  317). 

VIII.  No  notice  of  the  Apollo  of  Homer  would  be  satisfactory  without  a 
reference  to  the  Hfrjne  threshold  or  floor  (AJiwx  oS&x,  cf.  n.  i%. 
4(H)  at  Pntho.  On  tlii«  site  alone  in  Homer  do  we  hear  of  a 
stone  floor  in  connection  with  a  nanrtiiar>* :  bitt  the  paasage  in 
II.  ix.  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  Od.  vlii.  77 — 82,  where  we 
learn  that  Agoroeinnon  was  apprised  by  the  oracle  at  Patho  of 
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the  flirife  that  was  to  he  tiotweon  ArliUtefl  And  Odusseua.  wlion 
he  crossed  ttie  sitmo  floor  or  tlircsbold  to  consult  it. 

wt  yap  el  )0ttibiv  fiv9ij(Taro  ^o'fint  'AwriXAi*' 
UvPoT  iy  rffoBifj,  ift'  lt<p^>j  \ixwav  av&nv 

Id  TI.  ix.,  we  leam  that  this  tcmpip  of  AjwHo  wiw  a  f?reRt 
storthonne  of  precimis  oUjef-ls  dej)()eiit«nl  foi-  securily. 

0^X  ova,  Xaivo;  <^vs  'A^^ropw  Aros  ii.'f**' 

AgniD.  in  Od.  xi.  580,  Patbo  ia  asBociatod  witL  the  iui4-it>ut 
worship  of  the  Xature- Powers  through  Tituos,  the  s^u  of  Uaia 
(roiijTo?  uTiH.  01.  vii.  3i'l)  :  whose  BufTering  in  the  rniler-world 
waa  iiiflicteJ  ou  account  of  liia  havinjf  off(-at.l  viul*?iire  to  Leto 
H'hen  uji  her  way  to  tho  saiictuarv  of  Iier  sju  ut  Futho.  In 
II.  V.  447,  Loto  13  found  iu  his  t&mj^le  »t  Troy. 

'riie«e  passage*,  hrought  t<"';ii'ther,  seem  to  show  that  the  worship  of 
the  ICellenif  AikiIId  al.  liii»  famous  8|Kit  supplantwil  an  earlier  worship 
"-■f  ih*  Xature-rowei-s.  witU  whom  he  is  in  all  au':ieut  tra'lition  ttie  terrible 
foe.  It  is  very  pmbahlc  that  tbi»  Liu'noa  omlit,  the  single  one  f)f  tiiQ 
l*o«*inf*,  wn»  cjinied  on  from  the  niie  wcjrahip  ti>  the  othwr.  and  that  it 
rk-Kij^nateft  ojit-  of  the  aiirieiit,  oflt-ii    vjist,  mid   hij^hly   I'urable   Serpeiib- 

tODipW,  which  are  widely  diffused  throiig'hout  the  worid,  and  sr^  largely 
Irealud  of  in  Do.im«'«  "  Seriwufc-warehip,"  and  Kergoson's  "  Tree  and 
S«jr[>ent-wor9hip  of  India." 
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To  the  Editor  0/  lU  CoKTKm'ouABV  Retikw. 


X[y  name  having  been  mentioned  in  a  hto  nnmbor  of  ihtr 
GosTKMi'onAitY  Rkview,  willi  nn  aflvertte  criticism  on  wb«t  I  baretaiu;ht, 
I  iTOUCfrt  your  permiKflion  U)  inwrt  a  few  rertiarks  in  sclf-dcfonce.  I  aImkIc 
to  me  fxXnviH  inun  llin  pftiK-rs  t>f  ttio  Into  BiKJiop  Thirlwall,  whirU 
npi*«npfl  in  vimr  ()i"t<ilK;i'  imniiKT  of  Uist  year,  nn  tin-  sniijis-t  fif  the  HtJy 
Encliiirirtt.  Tlid  woig'ht  rtf  authorily  aitarliing  to  jm)  j-tvat  a  nainn  renders 
Hiich  Ik  (Titiiusni  too  im|X)r1ant  tn  \k!  allowM  lo  pasft  in  your  widely 
extended  Ki:view  withtinl  tui  emlenvonr  to  jnetify  myself  in  tbe  eyvs  nf 
those  wbo  lako  interest  in  t\m  moiuealouK  coutrvtversy. 

It  is  not  that  I  snppcwH  nuythiii};  I  nMiM  Kiiy  winilil  have  modified  in 
any  degree  the  judgment  fui-tut>il  by  tlit<  Into  luKhop  tin  this  ijno&tion, 
liecAnse  tliere  vrns  not,  1  rcgT<*t  to  sjiy,  any  cumuiun  grfiund  on  wiiicti  it 
rould  hav«  Injcn  arffiiod  between  him  and  myself.  For  Iho  l>ishop  did  not 
hold  flvemviiat  is  known  ob  a  "virtual  FVesence "  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. Tlitt^  may  be  gathered  Stvm  a  pawago  in  the  Muue  extract  to 
which  I  urn  referring : — 

^  In  what  sense  ie  it  to  be  ilnderstood  that  the  Euchaiistie  Body  and 
Blood  are  food  of  the  soul  T  By  a  simple  and  cnnimon  figure  the  miod  \s 
Mid  to  l>c  noiirisbed  by  knowledge  or  the  object  of  knowledge — Initb. 
But  Mwh  piitvty  intellectual  nourishuit-nt  ik  not  suQirient  far  thu  kkiJ. 
None  ciui  wipply  it*  wants,  btit  IhML  which  kindles  it«  afTuclioriw,  tininiul«» 
the  will,  entisiieiit  the  deepest  ^l:ln^:illgs  of  tfie  heart.  Such  a  kind  c'f  truth 
muHt  ("e  siijiposed  to  be  veiled  muler  the  (ij^nrative  temi»  B-idy  mid  BltxxL 
The  Hoid  whieh  receivea  and  embruceA  thin  tmth,  not  with  )«ini{:>le  asaent, 
hut  with  amotions  corresiMnditifr  to  its  natine,  may  very  fitly  be  said  to 
feed  np'jn  it.  ALfonling  I0  thi*  view  there  i»  uo  Pi-eseure  of  (jhrist  in  the 
Kucbariat,  differing  in  kind  froin  that  which  in  pi-omised  wbeoevi-r  two  or 
thi*e  are  j^'^itheivd  together  in  His  name.  Tht-rt*  is  no  room  for  any 
adoration,  ihmiph  directed  to  I'hrist  TTimiielf,  fbif-ngh  any  visible  object. 
He  is  no  more  pr(«ent  on  or  at  the  alfnr.  than  in  the  palpit," 

In  a  subsequent  pasange  Bishop  Thirlwall  allows  that  it  is  difficiilt  to 
rccoudle  bis  view  of  the  Mystery  with  the  iangnnge  of  tbo  Fathers,  and 
this  nckiiowiedginent  on  his  jmrt  may  be  tJcaded  by  me  as  a  not  unrv'a^nn- 
ablc  apolog>'  fur  venturing  on  such  a  subject  to  disregard  altogether  the 
judgment  <tf  (mo  enthiwe^I  wilb  such  vast-  intellectual  powers. 

Tl  is  nfit.  hnwrver.  with  any  idea  of  coriteeting  Bishop  Thirlwall's  riewa 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  lluly  KuchartRt  that  E  now  write,  but  aiiuply  to 
defend  uivm^U'  against  an  impuLution  on  one  particular  |)ohit  which  h^ 
coiisidoird  to  1)0  conclusive  Against  the  dortrini'  uuight  bv  raynelf  and 
others  who  btild  what  is  underslwxl  by  the  "  KeAl  t)bjective  f  reaonce." 

Bhtliop  Thirlwall  adopted  a  statement  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Vi^r^n  ''llmt 
the  iidvoi'iite!?  of  the  Real  Objective  Presence  in  the  Eueharist,  who  most 
Blrt'tiuiiiiHly  iiiHist  on  a  literal  interjin-tation  of  our  Lonfs  woiils.  as  tliiit 
which  ia  mo^t  fjivourable  to  their  view,  have  totally  neglected,  and  kojil 
entirely  out  of  fiigbt,  a  most  nmterial  part  of  them.  Tbey  have  reasoi 
as  if  our  Lord  had  said  nothing  niuiv  than,  '  Take,  eat,  thia  ia  My  Body  ;^ 
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Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  tliis  i*i  My  Wood.*     The  important  qualification 

I'co'ntftinwi  in  the  words, '  whicli  is  ^ven'  (or '  broken'),  ami  •  which  is  shed 

,foryon,'  they  paas  over  (w  if  they  were  of  no  meauiniij  or  of  no  moment." 

I     To  any  one  at  all  af-<|iiainte<I  with  tlin  EiiHiariKtic!  rfmtmvorsy  sndi  a 

["Charge  must  fiiirely  apjKiar  exlraonlinarj',  rihI  ffiniKled  on  floine  Btran^ 

giimconfieption.    For  it  ia  wi'll  known  that  the  npholilori  of  the  Real 

tobjectivD  Pavwnt-e  are  attciwtomod  to  lay  tlio  g7T:-atwit  possible  atrcm  un 

■heao  words  of  our  Lord.  Theao  wortU  in  fai't  coiiBtitnto  one  mow  important 

Diind  on  which  they  rest  the  proof  of  the  doftriiiL'  oT  the  Eucuariatic 

ritlce.     It  is  U'lioved  that  our  Lord  in  t\wm  M-orda.  "  which  is  ^iveu" 

^  which  is  shed  for  yiHj,"  expreeseii   Mis   iwt  uf  Han-ifice  ami  oblation — 

Bib  Racrifice  in  will  ami  iiitcnl,  prnvioiiH  to  Ilifl  siu'rilii-t'  <>n  the  Orian. 

which  was  its  full  coiupletioii — what  id  known  as  thu  *'  uiihkKitJy  »atTll]4.vs" 

diatiDct  from.  tl)ouglj  onu  with,  the  aacrifico  of  blooil.     The  words  ait* 

the  present,  or  rather  the  ojutiimous.  tense,  and  imply  a  myjitical  brwik- 

Id^  of  His  I^Mly,  and  a  nij'sticnl  rtheddin^  oT  His  Bloou.  at  the  ver}'  time, 

not  iu  the  letter,  but  in  the  f^pirit.  in  iiDtiripatloii  'il,  and  in  ei^sential  ccn- 

nedion  with.  His  Crucifixion,  and  tUi'oujfh  «ueh  (x'lmwlion  in  Ufe-givin(j 

effieacy  and  [Kjwer.     Our  Lortl  j^avy  Himself  in  tfn.*  hreakiuj;  t.f  the  bread 

and  th«  pouring  out  «f  the  wim*,  and  thuii  w^alt"!  Uiiiiwlf  lu  His  atouiuy; 

^  Death  by  au  auticiput'jry  vaeriiife.     Wo  luilieve  (hat  now  u«  «t^  cflebrate 

I  the  Kuchaiisf.  doing  what  our  Ijord  did,  M[iejikiti(<  tho  w.iiilj*  whirh  our 

[Lord  spake,  we  offer  the  same  unbloody  sacrilii.-e,  we  in  comiijemorution, 

M  lie  in  anticipation,  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  I'msn.     AnH  tlie  words  in 

(jilMtion  have  ever  been  iieg'arded  an  tlit;  expression  of  thin  jfreat  tnith, 

one  s^[>ecial  part  of  the  institution  which  aj«urw»  the  ttacrilicial  aspect  of 

(he  Slystery. 

•■      BiKlH>p  Thirlwall's  extract  Ie-avp«  it  to  be  aoppose*!  that  all  notice  of 

» tbeise  critical   words  had  (feen  omilted  I  ly  I  huso  who  support  thii  view, 

V  **  kept  entirely  out  of  sight."     But  on  tiirnin;;^  to  Dr.  Wyan's  volume,  from 

[  which  this  atrange  sfatenient  i»  **xtrai.4ed,  it  apjiears  thiit  what  is  really 

laot  i",  not  that  the  wonU  an*  "kept  out  of  aipht,"  but  aimply  that  they 

.sot  widerstood  aa  atanding  in  the  relation  to  the  words  irumedlately 

din^  them  which  Dr.  Vu^on  approved.      Dr.  Vog-ari   had   in   truth 

adronced  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  wordf*  "which  is  given,"  *•  which  in 

shed,"  peculiar  to  himself.     He  conwivcd  that  ova  Loi-d  by  thrse  words 

llteaitt  only  to  ilpHcrilie  thp  condilion  nmler  which  His  B*Kly  ar<l  His  Blood 

IPture  apoken  of — that  He  antendeil  only  to  convey  to  the  nirtid.>4  of  Ilig 

^<ii-'U-ip|prt  tlie  idea  ot  Ilia  approftchiiig  death.     Dr.  Vn^fau  tanp-ht  that  our 

LLord's  death  wttfl  poprcaeiited  and  exhibited  to  faith   by  thn   mode  of 

|expp(»fli«jn  which  our  Ixird  employed — thai  His  H<»dy  and  HJs  Blnod  were 

[not  given  in  any  real  sense  at  all.  but  simply  that  liis  bein^  about  to  die 

J  was  pre.'^ented  to  tiieir  minds — that  thiw  is  ti3  bo  understood  by  our  Lord's 

]  URC  ol  the  wordu  "  which  is  fcivvii,"  *■  whic-h  is  ahotl,"  which  h 


j  were  meant  only 
,  viirwcd  iia  ilcad. 


tii  charactui'izc  Uis  BimIv  and  HIh  Hli 


'Upp4jBed 

hI  a-1  thlni^  to  be 


What  iIh*  upholders  of  the  Keal  Objoctivo  Presence  say  ia,  that  the 
words  "  which  is  given,"  '^  which  is  shed,"  express  a  further  tnich  beyond 
the  gift  of  His  li'idy  and  His  BImd.  namely,  their  being  nffered  in  »acrifiee. 
What  Dr.  Vog.nn  meant  is  that  these  su]ieradded  words  deprive*!  the  gift 
(if  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  auy  HuUstautial  reality,  bec»UNe  they  nbowed 
that  uothuig  more  than  thu  fact  of  His  atouiug  death  wah  thii»  dci-lared. 

The  two  fotloxiiiig  i>asaagei»  from  Ur.  Vogan'a  work  on  the  Uoly  EuL-harisl 
-may  show  this  meaning: — 

^]t  would  be-a  witste  of  words  to  add  anything  more  for  the  purpow  of 
showing  that  the  Ntrictly  literal  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  in  the 
institutiim  is  neither  more  nor  less  tbau  that  which  they  exa4.Ttly  and  mutit 
clearly  «xi>re8«,  namely,  that  the  word*  'This  is  my  body  which  is  given 
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for  you.'  mean  '  Thw  bn-ad  is  iiiv  Ividy  which  is  lieinp  piven  firr  you.' 
and  thp  wonltt,  ^  Thirt  !ii  uiy  blood  uhiirb  ia  Hbed  for  you,'  mean,  *  This  cu)t 
iit  my  Utiuil  which  in  bfliig  nbcd  for  vou ;  *  tbo  tcn»(«  of  the  partidaa  meet 
t-k-arly  dtmlimj  the  cotitU'lion  of  tlio  body  uid  the  blood.  It  ie  not  Bl«i 
body  wlilch  has  boea  g'treo,  but  is  now  living:  but  Ills  body  which  w 
hciDg  givoo,  His  body  now  id  b  sacriHcial  coudition^  non*  slain  and  detuL" 
(I'.  111.) 

And  again,  "And  ttimre  TI«  gavu  IIih  bodv  hmken.  when  it  was  not  m 
fact  broken,  and  miicu  IIo  gavu  htH  Uoik)  sheil,  wlicn  it  was  not  in  fact 
shed;  aud  yut  Ik*  did  ^vv  bi»  dead  Inxly  (iiid  his  outpoured  UomI  in  all 
necessary  truth  and  rcatity  ;  it  fi-llows  thul  thi-  brctid  was  tb«  body  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  M'iiie  wn^  Ili^  bk>cd.  by  liis  wilt  and  all-powcrful  word,  in  a 
mystery,  by  elTi'Ctiiid  mil<ntitutinri  atxl  ixipiviH-utatioD.  in  spiritual  and  life* 
giving  power,  but  not  in  literal  fjwt.  fefo  far  as  one  thing  ».aii  W  wiother, 
m*  far  aa  brviul  can  bo  tlio  body  of  t'lirist  givt>n  for  iis.  and  wine  can  he 
Hi*  bluod  slit'd  for  us ;  8o  far  as  ihi*  bread  and  the*  wine  can  Lx-  (bat  which 
is  not  any wbcru  in  the  wotid,  in  bcavfii  or  on  earth  ;  »t  far,  and  80  for 
uuly.  is  llic  brva*l  llii*  l>ody  and  the  wjne  His  blood,  and  fto  far  only  did 
He  iuttiid  them  to  lie,"  (P.  11  (J.) 

The  oTiiissioti.  therefore,  which  Bisbop  Tbii-iwall  imputed  to  uphrJdera  of 
the  Keal  Objective  Presence  oa  dcAtmrtive  of  their  belief,  is  really  notbinff 
nion-  or  bs»  than  tliftt  they  iutcrpivt  iho  woni*  In  question  differently i 
I'l-oni  I>r.  Vogan — that  we  refuse  to  ixiteq>r«.'t  them  in  aucli  a  niunuer  as  to 
destroy  any  reality  in  the  myiilcrioui*  gift,  to  empty  the  leriii*  llotiy  and 
UUmmI  of  any  wiltatantial  tnith,  and  t<>  ix'gard  tlieni  merely  n»  setttug- 
forth  the  great  fact  of  the  atnnemeiit  tbroiigli  the  death  of  onr  t*ord. 

[t  is  cfTtaiiily  atrange  iJiat  liishiij'  Thirhvall  *honId  have  attriHiled 
flnrb  weight  to  this  argument  of  Dr.  Vi>gan  as  to  have  imagined  that  it 
had  rcudercd  "n  very  large  part  of  the  lalniurs  of  Dr.  Puacy'a  life  nwire 
than  worthless  ami  ui*-Ie»w;"  and  the  ritual  matters  now  agitating  the 
Church,  such  as  **  lights,  verilnicnrt*.  and  oniauienta  of  the  altar,  so  for  ii4 
they  are  aigriilicant  of  doctrine,  loanifcstly  numcauing,  inappropriate  and 
iitiAjJaced.  and  \hc  qiieBtton  as  to  the  position  of  the  ceHH'anc  n  mera^ 
waate  of  lii-p.Hth," 

It  in  1  tnial  no  ili«resi«,'i't  to  auppoao  that  the  bish'tp's  ntmiig  and  well, 
liuown  pre[xKJsosfiijii«  iu  favour  of  a  [tartJciiIar  line  of  diHlrine,  led  him  lo 
oecuirt  I>r.  Vojjan's  idea  i>f  mi])]iriw8HHi  or  oniiaalon  of  |«rt  of  the  very 
worus  of  the  Institutiim  too  n'H<liiy  as  a  groand  of  di8i}roving  wkut  was] 
80  much  iippoaeil  to  his  own  lielicf. 

T.  T.  CAiJTEn. 
Clswbk  REcniar, 
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IK  observing  tbtit  Uie  biographical  {lisseitation  which  he  has 
thought  necoHsarj-  as  a  preparation  for  the  etudy  of  Bacon'B 
EitsayB  is  founded  chietiy  upon  tho  o\*ideiipe  brouglit  together  iu 
my  edition  of  his  "  Letters  and  Life,"  Dr.  Abbott  exprcBses  regret 
at  learning  from  me,  sinee  it  was  written,  that  his  intfTpretation 
of  Bacon's  character  differa  very  widely  from  mine ;  a  discovery 
for  which  it  seems  he  was  not  otlierwiac  prepared.  But  he  saya 
nothing  more  about  the  nature  of  the  difierenco,  or  the  ground* 
of  it ;  and  as  his  book  will  have  innumerable  readers  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  learn  it  from  rauie,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
something  about  it  myself. 

An  far  UH  grammar  and  language  are  concerned.  Dr.  Abbott's 
studies  should  have  qualified  him  well  to  prepare  an  edition  of 
Bacon's  Essays  which  may  (to  use  lii«  own  wurds)  "enable  readers 
of  all  ages  and  classes  to  read  them  easily  and  Jutelligeutly.''  But 
the  study  of  Bacon  himself.  T  venture  to  saji  has  been  new  to  him, 
and  tho  task  wliich  he  has  undertaken  in  his  "Introduction" — 
which  is  iiothuig  k-es  than  to  reconcile  all  the  difiiculties  of  tho 
story  upon  a  new-born  theory  of  his  own  iuveutiun — not  having 
been  allowed  its  due  periotl  of  gestation,  bears  upon  it  the  marks 
of  au  untimely  birth. 

The  facts  which  have  to  be  reconciled  he  appears  to  have  taken 
fritni  Lord  Macaulay's  essay — not  knowing  tliat  there  was  any 
ilispute  about  any  nf  them  ;  but  ht  could  not  accept  the  theory  of 
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liumaii  natui-c  upon  whieTi  t*he  apparent  contrndiftions  are  tH* 
accounted  I'or.  According  to  Lord  Mocaulay,  as  we  all  Imow, 
Bacon's  case  was  pimply  the  common  one  of  high  intelli^nce 
imited  in  the  same  mind  with  low  denrcs.  In  speculatiun  he  WM 
a  Boaring  angt;],  in  acliuii  a  creeping  8iiuke.  As  loug  as  he 
remained  in  his  study,  he  was  4  roan  who  aspired  after  nothing 
but  what  was  (rood  and  great.  As  soon  aa  ho  went  out  ho  becamu 
a  man  who  aspired  after  nothing  but  promotion  and  court  favour. 
It  followed  of  course  that  whatever  ho  did  in  his  study  was  uoble. 
and  that  whatever  he  did  in  the  court  or  street  or  market-place 
■was  mean  ;  and  thus  we  have  "  the  differeacu  between  Bacon  the 
philosopher  and  Bauoii  the  Attoruey-General,  Bacou  seeking  for 
truth  and  Bacousoukiug  fur  tlie  seals,"  sufficiently  explained.  But 
the  explanation  is  not  eati«factory  to  Dr.  Abbult.  Tliis  union  of 
liigh  and  low  moral  qualities  in  Uie  same  mind  seems  to  him 
inconsistent  with  "  ni^n's  eoiifiJouce  In  humanity  "  (]>.  Ivi.) — with 
"the  faitli  of  human  kind  in  human  uatm-e"  (p.  xcvi.) ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  his  faith  uuBhakon  without  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
fauts  which  Confront  Irini,  he  pntposea  an  iinpnivi'd  solution.  He 
do«*  not  deny  tlial  the  actiims  uf  Bacon  X\w.  Attoruey-Geneml 
were  iinraoml  and  his  ]>ui-suits  low,  whiU;  those  of  Baeon  the 
philosopher  wi-n- pure  »iid  lofly ;  but  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
low  morahty  of  tht»  actions  and  piirsiiite  implied  low  mural  ijuali- 
ties  in  the  man.  It  might  bo  true  that  Bacon,  who  in  bis  study 
was  a  man  of  "honest  amhilion,  enlarg<.'d  philanthropy,  and 
Mucere  love  of  Imtli."  ajipeared  at  Whitcluill  an  ordinary  courtier 
and  plaee-hunter,  with  "desires  set  on  things  below,"  wealth, 
precedence,  titles,  &c.  Bxit  did  he  deairo  such  things  for  them- 
seh'cs?  No.  He  mistook  them  ff»r  servanta  of  the  Truth  (pp. 
XXXV.,  liii.— Iv.).  It  was  in  the  intfrest  of  his  philosophy  that  ho 
pursued  them — thinking  that  he  conid  thus  by  a  sido-movcmcnt 
hasten  or  secure  the  \nctovy. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  suggestion,  and  much  that 
is  true.  Bneon  wonld  certainly  have  maintjiincd.  and  Lord 
Macaiilay  himself  would  prubality  have  allowed,  that  there  was 
nothing  ignobh-  in  stooping  or  going  aside  in  order  to  eecnro  the 
means  of  advancing  fastest  and  furthest  in  such  a  work,  so  long  as 
the  means  need  were  not  themselves  ignoble  or  unlawfuL  But  if 
they  were  both — if  the  things  Bacon  had  to  do  in  pursuit  of  these 
baser  objects  were  both  ignoble  and  milawful  and  such  as  would 
seem  to  imply  a  low  nature  in  the  doei-.  while  Ids  pursuit  of 
philosophy  implied  a  high  natnrc — what  is  to  become  (Dr.  Abbott 
woidd  say)  of  men's  confidence  in  humanity  f  And  here  it  is  that 
his  solution  of  the  problem  becomes  original.  Ue  dues  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  the  aUegationis  just — -wliother  Bacon  did  eucb 
things  as  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  fully  accepts  the  afisertiou 
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that  tlie  objecte  of  his  piivsiiit  were  boao,  and  that  the  mothodii  of 
porsuiag  thorn  were  ignoble  and  unlawful,  and  such  as  in  an 
ordinarif  man  woidd  imply  a  low  nature,  But  he  denies  that  they 
Ju^ify  such  an  iuference  ia  a  man  hke  Bacou.  And  if  we  aitk 
why  such  things  should  be  o:£ousable  in  liiiu  more  than  anutlier, 
wc  ai-c  told  that  his  sonl  was  so  "  gigautic  "  (p.  xlv.),  his  mind  tK> 
"unworldly"  (p.  lii.),  his  niaguammity  so  "superhuman"  (ibid.)>  tu* 
purposes  "  so  diviuo  "  (p.  IxiiL),  his  philantluopy  so  "  graudioae  " 
{ibid.),  bis  nature  so  "  unique'*  (ibid.),  tUv  scale  of  his  designs  for 
tlio  benefit  of  matikhtd  so  "  stupendous  "  (ibid.),  his  couildeuce  in 
the  6ucoe«s  of  his  "  iiiissidu  "  «o  "subUme"  {p.  xxxix.),  his  nature 
«o  '•  entirely  coaceutratt;d  on  Hciuncu"  (p.  xlviii.),  so  *'  whully  do- 
voted  to  a  uit-Tu  iutfUvetuul  object,"  and  so  '■  dispassionately 
careless  of  individual  uiteresta''  [a  uew  name  for  indiHurence  as  to 
<iuesliuus  Kii  mcujH  and  tuumt]  (p.  be.) — that  thest-  thing's  seemed  to 
him  mere  juatters  uf  detail  uut  worth  considering.  iUs  aim  being 
uothing  Il-su  than  the  goed  uf  all  uiaukiud  together,  "the  vulgar 
ties  wliich  eunuect  iudividuuU"  [a  new  name  for  a  man's  duties 
to  his  neighbour'?]  were  too  "petty"  to  be  attended  tu  (pp.  xUii., 
xhr.J.  If  ill  pursuing  theao  lower  objoutfl  of  ambitiun  he  violated  auy 
)f  "comnionplaoe  morality,"  he  liad  Uie  exeuse  of  King  Alfred 
f'he  let  the  caUes  bum — bis  mind  was  full  of  mure  importaat 
thiugs.  It  was  the  exceas,  not  the  want,  of  magnanimity  that 
betrayed  him  into  theni/  bail  umirsee — not  the  superior  attraetion 
of  Worldly  greatuL'SS  Heduuing  hiiu  from  his  nobler  aims,  but  tho 
supremo  attraction  of  these  aims  thumselves  making  all  worldly 
objects  iDsignificanl  by  tTuniparist^in. 

If  again  we  ask  why,  all  worldly  objects  being  itisigiiificant  and 
liaving  neither  value  uor  attraction  for  him,  he  troubled  himself  to 
pursue  tliem,  the  answer  is  that  it  was  all  in  tlie  iutitrtrst  uf  science 
(p.  XXXV.).  "Advancement  was  nece»wary — ho  he  porHuaded  him- 
self— to  secure  scientilic  Huceess :  and  in  the  true  prnetical  spirit  he 
deKjiises  those  who  (U'sire  an  objei-t  and  will  mtt  work  for  it." 
With  this  view  he  resorteil  to  the  ■'  preccipta  of  tlie  Architect  of 
Fortuae/'  one  of  which  enjoined  "  morigemtion,  or  applying  one- 
Belf  to  one's  superiors"  (p.  xlvii.).  But  if  he  formed  frieudfihips 
\%*ith  men  of  infiuence,  it  was  only  because  he  hoped  to  nsn  them 
as  "stopping-stones  to  knowledge"  (jjp.  xxxvi. — xhi.).  If  ho  sought 
wealth  and  place,  it  was  for  "  the  favour  that  wealth  and  place 
wouhl  procure  for  the  Great  lnstauratir>n"  (p.  liii.).  If  he  "served 
Essex,"  if  he  "  courted  the  rising  VilUers,"  if  he  "cringed  to  the 
powerful  Ruekinglmni,"  it  was  to  dignify  literature  by  sliowiiig 
how  well  A  literary-  man  could  succeed  in  tho  world  (ibid.).  If  h« 
aspired  to  become  a  stateeman  and  a  councillor,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  a  position  from  which  he  might  "appeal  to  the  titlod  and 
powerful  among  his  coimtrymeo  "  for  co-operation  in  coropiliug  a 
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niilural  hiatory  (p.  Iv.).  Tliua  it  was  that  "liclieB  and  honour  and 
the  reputation  of  a  etatesman  "  camo  to  have  attractionB  for  him. 
"  Presenting  tliemaelves  under  the  mawk  of  friends  and  servants  of 
iJie  Tnith,  as  :ustniment«  to  prep«ro  the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Man  over  Nature,"  he  found  tiieni  irresistible  (p.  Iv.). 

Thus  far,  therefore,  wen's  confidence  in  humanity  need  not  bo 
disturbed  by  Bacon's  example.  Every  (nan  wlia  sets  his  heart 
npon  the  accomptislimeDt  of  any  considerable  work  in  the  world 
will  find  himself  obtigeil  to  spiMul  much  time-  andlabonr  on  things 
that  are  tiresome  and  distasteful  and  ill-suited  to  hU  ahihtica. 
And  if  the  only  temptation  which  Baeon  could  not  reast  was  that 
of  compelling  himself,  tujaimt  his  own  taste  atid  fancy  and  genius, 
to  employ  what  he  beheved  to  bu  the  likeliest  means  for  the 
aocompliflhraent  of  what  he  believed  to  he  the  worthiest  work 
(aiul  that  he  did  really  believe  this  Pr.  Abbott  does  not  seem  to 
deny),  it  may  have  been  an  example  of  erroneous  judgment  in  a 
wise  man,  but  it  cannot  be  called  an  example  of  moral  iKoinfM 
in  a  great  man;  and  if  "the  faith  of  human  kind  in  human 
nature"  is  in  danger  rif  being  shaken  by  a  "warning  ()f  the 
oompflribility  of  gi-eatnoBS  and  weakness"  (p.  xcri.),  it  might, 
far  as  A (>  example  was  concerned,  have  continued  t«  stand  firm 
and  thrive  on  the  delnsion ;  had  Dr.  Abbott  only  been  content  to 
let  it  pass  as  an  en-or  of  judgment, — a  weakness  not  at  all  incom* 
patiblo  with  greatness  of  nature  or  without  example  in  humanity; 
and  though  (like  all  errors)  cai-rj-ing  consequences  after  it  which 
had  to  be  sviffered  and  submitted  to,  one  which  in  itself,  as  the 
offspring  of  a  good  intention,  was  to  be  considered  nulucky  rather 
than  immoral.  And  such  would  no  doubt  have  been  his  view  of 
a  bimilar  mistake  in  an  orduiary  mau.  But  everything  about 
Bacon  must  bo  extraordiiiar}*,  unique,  gigantic;  and  the  error  of 
imagining  that  advancement  iu  the  world  could  be  turned  to  tho 
service  of  truth,  as  now  expoimded  by  Dr.  Abbott,  seems  to  hav6 
been  nearly  as  gigantic  both  in  its  nature  aud  consequences  as 
that  which  led  tu  the  fall  of  man.  *'  The  one  great  object  of 
life"  (p.  sHii.)  was  to  discover  the  true  laws  of  the  material  uui- 
vcrsc.  Dr.  Abbott  calls  it  by  several  different  names  ;  sometimes 
"science,"  sometimes  ''philosophy,"  sometuncs  "scientific  truth" 
or  "scientific  success,"'  somotimea  "the  worship  of  truth"  sunply ; 
but  thia  is  what  he  means.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  Bacon's  one 
passion,  his  cue  pleasure,  his  one  ambition,  Ids  one  faith 
(pp.  xxxix — xliii.),  nay,  his  ono  supreme  duhi,  with  which  it  was  a 
sin  of  the  first  magnitude  to  penuit  anythiug  else  to  interfere. 
This  eiu  he  committed,  From  this  object  he  aUowcd  himself  to 
bo  diverted.  But  how?  By  taking  (if  the  printer  has  made  a 
mistake)  the  path  which  ho  supposed— acting  under  the  <Urection 
of  one  whom  he  took  for  "an  angel  of  hght" — to  be  the  shortest 
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way  tofeardg  it.  Now  that,  if  the  angel  was  mistaken,  or  if  ho  was 
tnistaken  ao  to  the  plaee  the  angel  caiiio  from,  he  tlicreby  mitted 
Ids  obj«i:t  and  found  liimself  I'nrtlier  ofT  than  bt-tore,  is  easy  to 
tinileretaiitL  But  how  any  one  can  infer  that  he  was  faUe  to  it  I 
cannot  comprehend.  And  yet  it  was  by  this  single  act  of  missing 
the  truth  in  trj-ing  to  get  at  it  by  a  shorter  way  that  (acuording  to 
the  improved  theory)  he  made  himself  guilty  of  a  **  treason  to 
truth,"  by  which  he  itiourred — and  incurred  with  Dr.  Abbott's  full 
consent  and  approbation— the  fato  of  one  who  deliberately  scils  Ids 
Boul  to  the  devil,  believiug  him  to  be  the  devil ;  af(<?r  which  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  suffer  the  penalties.  As  I  can  hardly 
expect  anybody  to  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  a 
rational  man's  proposition,  let  mc  secure  myself  against  the  charge 
of  misrepresentation  by  quoting  Dr.  Abbott's  o*wti  words; — 

•'Thus  step  by  step  he  was  diverted  from  the  purer  ambition  of  his 
jToutb  uuiier  tliu  prett-xt  of  attaininy  tht  fieii/ht  of  thai  amhiiian  b*f  a  shorter 

path Everylliiug'  seetiiod  Ui  cuuftpjre  tu  tunifit  liim  frotii  pfailusuptiy, 

UhI  ttm  tew)ittttioii  wa<i  loo  KiroiiK-  i^klit^x  uiid  Wumir  uutl  tU&  rapiitatiuu 
U  a  Btatesiiiau.  llie.'»e  iii  tliemselves  he  might  liavo  rt-sisleil;  but  whftjj  they 
preseole*!  theniwlvcs  uuder  the  ma^k  of  friemh  ttml  aetronts  of  tht  Truth, 
....  it  wan  liut  io  Uocon's  power  to  hold  out.  It  was  Satao  templing  as 
on  ttngtt qJ'  fifjht.  And  sui-ely  no  atory  of  tuihappy  wretches)  bartering-  anny 
thfir  iniiiiortttl  sonls  lu  tb«  Evd  i)\w  fyr  a  hi»ll{>w  pretence  of  preseut  happi> 
ae«8,  and  afterwards  beating  thi-iasclvcs  idly  aj^i«t  the  iiarrowing  net 
th«t  pre^i^s  them  towanlx  the  iaevilable  pit,  ih  much  juadder  thuii  the 
rec«Wfl  oJ  tht  rtlrihution^arlifiic  if  ever  retribution  tra»,  that  bc-feil  tht  Traitor 
to  TrHtkr  (P.lv.) 

"The  rest  of  Bacon's  life,"  counting  appftrenlly  from  the  time 
when  ho  was  SolJcittjr-Cjuiieral.  "cuutaiuM  little  but  thu  rt;cor<l  of 
hi*  gradual  acquieseeuue  in  defeat  and  servitude"  (p.  Ui.) — servi- 
tude, iluit  is,  to  Mammon. 

It  \&  cei-tuiu  therefore  that,  according  to  Dr.  Abbott,  the  treason 
which  provuked  the  "artistic  retribntion," — meaning,  I  presume, 
i-etribution  delicately  contrived  to  fit  the  ttfieuce, — w-as  nothing 
more  than  a  lempurury  diversion  from  the  pureuit  of  plnlosupliy, 
which,  buing  made  for  the  purpuee  of  advancing  it,  was  in  fact  an 
act  of  loyalty.  For  the  sake  of  truth  Bacon  liad  cotmonted  to  reaist 
for  a  wliile  the  solicitations  of  his  uno  ruling  pHHwion,  which  was 
"  the  worsliip  of  truth  ; "  and  for  this  a  judicial  and  artiBiic  provi- 
dence condeium^il  hint  to  be  ever  after  a  servant,  and  a  very 
unprofitable  servant,  of  Mammuii. 

Thoee  who  read  Dr.  Abbott's  account  of  what  Bacon  was 
heforf  he  transgresaed  will  agree,  I  tliiiik,  with  nio,  that  it  would 
have  been  both  more  jiatiiral  and  more  consistent  in  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divine  vengeance  was  aimed  at  the  ruling  passion 
itself  than  at  the  temi)orary  diversion.  For  wlial,  in  his  state  of 
pristine  innocence,  under  the  undisturbed  inHuence  of  this  ruling 
passion,  had  Bacuu  become  f    This  love  of  truth,  or  science,  or 
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philosophy,  or  the  new  logic,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
which  pofwoaeed  him  (though  if  we  believe  Dr.  Abbott,  p.  xU  iH 
wafl  nothing  more,  aftei-  aII,  than  n  blind  opinion  or  a  san^diiG 
trust  that  "all  uaturo  iti  based  by  one  divine  mind  upon  otie 
divinely  simple  order" — an  opinion  not  apparently  to  be  set  to 
work  on  anything,  but  only  "  prot^laimed"  and  contemplated),  had 
exalted  him  so  high  above  the  conditions  of  humAitity,  that  he 
shared  none  i^f  ltd  feelingtt,  acknowledged  iioue  of  its  duties,  held 
buutitilf  bound  by  uoue  of  its  la-ws.  '*  Amusements,  Jutf  re8t«, 
occupations,  friendship,  wife,  children,  religion — ho  found  them  all 
in  the  worship  uf  Truth  and  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Mau"  (p.  xliii.).  "So  imbued  and  penetrated"  was  he  "with  the 
Qotiou  that  he  was  bom  for  the  service  of  maukind,  as  to  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  blind  to  all  the  claimn  of  commonplace  morality, 
aud  to  the  vulgar  iicu  that  connect  individuals"  [obligatious  of  one 
muu  to  another]  (p.  xlv.).  The  infatuutioa  had  not  spared,  even  his 
philosophic  intellect*.  "  lie  was  a  prominent  instance  uf  the  ruU> 
that  ''the  will  produces  the  understanding.'  In  dct^pite  of  all  his 
aphorisms.  Bacon's  philosophy  sprang  from  bis  will*'  (p.  xxxviii.). 
"He  had  brimght  himBelf  to  this — tliat  he  could  believe  whiilever 
is  pk'afHint  t^>  believe"  (p.  Iviii.).  Now  if  iliis  was  the  couditioii, 
moral  and  intellectual,  into  which  he  had  heea  brought  by  a  true 
and  undiatracted  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature^this 
or  anylliing  like  it — to  divert  liim  from  it  into  n  pursuit  requiring 
some  intercourse  of  human  duties  ought  surely  to  be  regarded  rts 
an  act  of  mercy,  and  au  act  much  more  in  accordance  with  our 
notions  of  divine  jtistico  than  the  punishment  by  moral  degrada- 
tion of  an  error  which  was  in  no  degree  immoral — the  simple 
mistake  of  attempting  to  reach  the  right  end  by  a  wrong  road. 

'J'his,  however,  is  merely  a  suggestion  for  Dr.  Abbott  to  consider 
with  a  view  to  his  own  consigtcnoy.     To  mo  his  conceptioa  of 
Bacon  as  a  student  is  even  more  xmlike  the  truth  than  hia  con- 
ception of  tiim  as  an  aspirant  for  profes^onal  tulv  uric  emeu  t.     Cut 
I  do  not  propose  to  cuter  further  into  this  part  of  the  case^  which 
may  very  well  wait  till  we  hear  what  is  tluuight  of  it.     lu  the 
meantime,  for  the   benefit  of  these  who,  finding  the  improvi-d 
theory  less  plaiixible  than  Lord  Macauluj^  may  feel  bound  to  fall 
back  upon  that  as  the  only  alternativL-.  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
obsen'c  that  the  diflereuue  *'  bctweeu  Bacon  in  speculation  and. 
Bacon,  In  actiou,"  which  both  theories  a^iune  and  affect  to 
account  for,  was  not  auurly  so  groat  as  cither  of  them  supposes. 
If  it  had  not  beeu  Bacon's  duty  to  jihiy  a  conspicuous  part  in  two 
or  three  cases  upon  which  posterity  (whoso  spokcemeu  are  always 
disposed,  when  Anti-Popery  docs  uut  come  in  the  way,  to  svm- 
pttthizo  with  the  opposition)  has  eagerly  favoured  the  other  side, 
i   do  not  bclievo  tliut  his  action  either  as  a  lawyer  holding  a 
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geneml  retainer  fcr  the  Crowu,  or  otherwisQ  (up  to  tlio  time  of 
his  iiiipeaohment),  wotiM  have  beon  thought  in  any  way  blainable. 
Nor  can  1  easily  believe  that  if  thoeo  caaea  were  correctly  under- 
stood and  seriously  considered,  and  the  part  which  he  did  really 
play  in  them  reported  without  addition  or  oniisaion,  the  moat 
zealous  partisan  of  the  c-ause  which  he  had  to  oppose  could  read 
the  epithets  wliich  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  apply  to  his  conduct 
witiiont  feeling  that  thoy  have  been  chosen  at  random,  in  iguo- 
ranco  or  in  thsregard  of  the  facts.  Rut  the  epithets,  being  in 
ion  and  forti6ed  with  all  advantages  both  of  art  in  the 
forth  and  of  a  favtuirnhic  disposition  in  the  audience,  can 
only  be  dislodged  by  an  appeal  to  these  facta,  wliich,  for  want  of 
some  accesedble  record  where  dissentients  might  be  invited  to 
look  at  the  evidence  and  judge  for  themselves  whether  tho 
ei»thots  were  juatiticd  by  such  facts  as  they  found  there,  could 
not  till  lately  be  altumptud  with  any  ehauce  of  KUcceKH.  The 
dilHculty  is  now  partly  reiuuved.  All  the  evidence  upon  all  thewe 
vaectf — complete  as  far  as  f  know,  and  uorroot  if  I  may  infer  so 
much,  from  the  fact  that  no  material  error  or  oversight  has  been 
brought  to  my  noticu  us  yet — is  iiuw  (:jathereii  together  in  a  book, 
which,  ii!  too  extensive  for  the  general  reader  to  amuse  himnelf 
with,  is  yel  auceBaible  to  everj'lutdy  who  really  uarea  to  undet^ 
Htand  the  question.  That  this  collection  of  evidence  is  k]i(t\^ii  to 
Dr.  Abbott  appears  from  the  referencus  iu  his  foot-notes.  Tliat 
he  has  either  overlooked,  or  silently  set  nsido  as  irrelevant,  many 
things  in  it  wliiub  appearto  me  material  and  unportant,  is  plain  from 
the  statements  in  his  text.  And  if  such  things  can  so  escape  the 
notice  of  the  particular  render  who  is  inquiring  into  the  evidence 
for  the  pui*poae  of  pronouncing  judgment,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  '*  the  general  reader."  whoso  life  is  well  known  to  be  too 
_.lort  for  such  investigations,  has  little  chance  of  becoming 
'■bqnainted  with  thom  in  their  present  condition.  I  propose  ther&- 
fore  to  bring  some  of  thom  forward  by  themselves  in  a  less 
foniiidahle  shape,  and  with  a  more  pointed  application  to  the 
queetions  on  which  they  bear;  not  troobling  myself  further  with 
Dr.  Abbott's  apologetic  explanations,  but  confinmg  myself  to  the 
version  uf  the  facts  which  liis  US(?  nf  the  regular  epithets  shows 
that  he  accvjrtM  as  authentic,  and  rLifemng.  in  justiHcation  of  the 
oorrections  wliiuh  1  sljall  propose,' to  the  pages  of  my  own  book, 
where  my  authorities  sru  HpueiGud. 


I. 

Witli  roganl  to  Bincon'a  conduct  towards  the  Karl  of  Essex,  it  is 
difficnlt  to  make  out  how  much  Dr.  Abt>ott  knows  about  Essex's 
case,     lie  spealcs  of  it  as  a  matter  which  we  are  all  stippoaed  to 
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be  familiar  with,  and  n^cod  upon,  bnt  tcils  nothing  upon  which 
any  one,  not  knowing  but  desirana  to  Icam,  could  build  the  loosest 
gucfw  as  to  the  nature  of  the  action  on  either  Bide.  He  knows 
that  Essex  was  in  Bomo  sense  Bacon's  "  patron"  and  "  benefactor" 
(p.  xliii.) ;  that  he  was  "  reatlosa,"  "  blunt,"  "  impulsive,"  and 
"  negh'geut  of  the  Qiieen'a  hunioura;"  that  he  engaged  in  a  "plot*' 
(p.  xliv.),  -ivith  which  one  whose  "  sympathies  wer*^  with  England 
and  against  all  who  "would  divide  or  weaken  England,  and  with 
the  Queen,  as  representing  the  imity  of  England,''  could  have  "  no 
sympathy  ;''  that  he  was  "prosecuted"  and  "ruined."  On  Essex's 
nde  this  is  all  that  can  be  collected ;  what  he  was  charged  with, 
and  what  his  Peers  found  him  guilty  of,  being  left  entirely  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  On  Uacon's  side  we  learu  (p.  xliii.)  that  the 
" resUessaess,"  Ac,  of  liis  patron  and  former  benefactor  had  made 
him  uneasy ;  that  he  had  taken  pains  to  persuade  him  to  be  more 
agreeable  ti>  the  Queen,  and  had  shown  liim  how ;  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  warn  hira  that  the  services  whicli  he  could  himself 
ofl'or  were  only  such  as  consisted  with  duly  to  the  State — "so 
much  as  is  lawful  to  be  enclosed  of  a  cummon  "  being  all  ho  had  to 
give  of  his  own  ;  that  he  bad  no  «ynipathy  witli  Esses's  plot,  and 
"  saw  no  cause  wliy  he  should  not  take  sucli  part  in  tJic  pniBccution 
as  might  naturally  dovol%-e  upon  him  "  (j).  .\liv.) ;  that  ho  "  volun- 
teered his  services  fur  the  prosecution;"  "performed  the  pcttj- 
part  entrusted  to  him  with  a  vigour  approaching  aciiinony ;"  and 
*'drew  np  a  narrative  detailiug  the  niin  of  his  unhappy  friend" 
(p.xlv.).  And  this  is  all :  what  the  part  was  which  was  entnisteil 
to  him,  and  what  kind  of  narrative  it  was  which  ho  drew  up,  being 
again  left  to  the  imagination. 

Where  so  little  is  definitely  stated  there  conld  not  be  many 
definite  mimtatements.  But  that  Bacon  vohmteered  his  servicoa 
for  the  proHccution  which  issued  in  the  ruin  of  Essex  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  His  voluntary  offer  belonged  to  another  occasion,  of  which 
I  shall  have  to  say  more  presently,  quite  different  in  all  its  material 
features  ;  when  Essex  had  nnt  yet  been  accused  or  suspected  of  any 
offence  more  serious  than  contempt.  In  the  meantime,  upon  the  facts 
as  above  set  forth.  l>r.  Abbott  proceeds  to  pronounce  judgment. 
His  judgment  is  thnt  '*  defence  or  justification  of  such  conduct  can 
never  be  satisfactory"  (p.  xlv.) ;  that  Bacon's  *'  desertion  of  Essex" 
"waeasin  ,  .  .  not  to  be  justified,  nor  excused,  nor  extenuated" 
(ibid.) — a  "fatal  error"  which  "most  commonplace  people, 
obeying  commonplace  instincts,"  would  have  avoided  (p.  xliv.), 
but  "of  a  piece  with  Bacon's  whole  nature  "  (p.  xlv.),  and  resulting 
from  the  "indifference  to  details"  natural  to  "a  gigantic  soul 
conscious  of  gigantic  purposes,"  and  thereby  "rendered  absolutely 
blind  to  all  the  claims  of  commonplace  momhty,  and  to  the  %'ulgav 
ties  that  connect  individuals." 
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.  Abbott  hopeR  itiat  btn  boon  may  be  ot  Koma 
*t  ulasBiKi  of  bcIiooIk  ;  and  he  docB  -w-ell  to  warn  hucU  boja 
Hs  ore  oonscious  of  f^gaitlic  souls  and  gigantic  purposes  that 
lliey  aro  a  dangerous  poBSL'ssion  mid  must  be  carefully  kept 
in  order.  But  if  they  ai-o  to  be  tiiught  to  couaect  this  moral 
witli  Bacoa's  "  desertion "  of  Eaeex,  I  think  they  otight  to 
know  a  little  more  about  wbat  Ksscs  !iad  beeu  doing.  Kur  the 
duty  of  followiug  your  friend  without  knowing  what  ho  in  after, 
and  taking  his  part  against  the  constable  without  asking  what  be 
lias  done,  is  one  which  it  is  not  well  that  they  should  be  taught. 
All  that  they  can  Icani  from  l)r.  Abbott  is  that  Kssex  was  oae  of 
those  "  wlio  would  have  divided  or  wcakejied  England,"  and  were 
engaged  in  a  "plot"  of  some  kind  against  tho  Qnoen  (p.  sliv.). 
If  Ihey  turn  to  Lord  Macaulay  for  help,  they  will  find  the  meaning 
of  this  in  plainer  English ;  they  vnW  find  ("  Esfiay  on  Bacon,"  p.  27) 
that  he  had  "  endeavoured  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  con- 
fusion for  objects  purely  pci-sonal;"  in  fact,  that  tho  plot  so  am- 
bigiioualy  indicated  hei-c  as  one  which  could  not  have  been 
approved  of  by  a  man  whose  ••  ftynipathies  were  with  England  and 
with  the  QucfU  as  representing  thy  unity  of  Enghuid.''  was  nothing 
less  tbau  an  anned  insurrection,  wbich,  if  it  had  not  been  sup- 
pressed at  once,  WMuld  have  beeu  the  commencement  of  a  civil 
war.  A  Bohool-mouilor  finding  that  bis  best  frieud,  having  been 
turned  down  for  insolence  to  the  head-master,  bad  endeavoured 
in  revenge  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  would  be  in  a  position  exactly 
like  Bacon's.  Would  I'r.  Abbott  cronsider  the  case  as  suiBcieutly 
explained  by  saying  tliat  his  fnend'a  deiaign  was  one  with  which 
the  monitor  had  no  sympathy — that,  on  the  contniry,  Iiis  sym- 
pathifs  were  ^vitU  the  school  and  against  all  who  would  injure  it? 
If  ho  "  took  such  part  iu  the  prosecutiou  as  might  natumlly 
devolve  u|M)n  him,"  woulii  Dr.  Abbott  call  it  a  sin.  to  be  held  up  as 
a  warning  to  posteiity  of  the  proueness  of  gigantic  souls  to  "  make 
sliipwreek  uj>on  indiAurenco  to  details  "  ?  (p.  xlv.).  Is  it  not  plain 
that  if  the  bL'Vs  are  to  tsikc  warning  by  Bacon's  example,  they 
must  be  told  what  he  liad  to  do,  and  what  ho  did  J  Of  which,  be- 
cause Dr.  Abbott  gives  no  particulais,  and  Lord  Macaulay  gives 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  record,  let  me  now  offer  a  short 
account. 

Pae«ng  by  the  statement  (p.  xsx\n.)  that  Bacon  had  never 
cared  for  Essex  except  as  *'  a  Htepping-stonc  to  knowledge  "  (in 
support  of  which  notbnig  can  be  said  except  that  Dr.  Abbott's 
theory  required  it),  I  may  lake  it  us  admitted  that  for  the  first 
aeven  or  eight  years  of  their  acquaintance  he  had  done  liis  beat  to 
promote  Essex's  fortune,  reputation,  meiit,  and  security  in  the 
favour  both  of  tho  Queen  and  the  people ;  and  that  Essex  had 
done  the  like  for  him.     The  first  symptom  of  estrangement  came 
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from  the  KaH,  when  he  censed  to  aeic  ath-icc  from  one  v^ioae 
advice  wont  agaimit  his  own  humour;  bnt  it  did  not  othenrise 
int^mipt  their  fmixLthip;  and  when  the  <|neHtion  arose  of  his 
going  otii  as  cnnimandor-in-chief  to  sabdue  the  Irish  rebellion,  he 
consulted  liim  agnin.  Bacon  tried  in  rain  to  dijimiide  liitn  from 
going;  and  when  he  TPcnt,  tried  a^n  to  imprww  tip«n  him  the 
importance  of  «fl(irf«sing  himself  to  the  tank  with  a  dnc  senw*  of 
its  rcspoiifii  bill  ties,  difficultir-ii,  anc!  danp^ent,  and  in  a  Rfirit  of 
e«me«lnpss  and  loyalty ;  after  which  he  had  no  farther  cnmmuni- 
eation  with  him  till  hi«  return.  Ho  returned  in  df-fiance  of  ordere, 
leaving  behind  the  remains  of  an  army  -xraated  in  doing  nothing, 
and  the  rebeUion  atronger  than  he  found  it.  Before  he  made  his 
report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Cooncil,  Bacon  «iw  him  for  a  few 
minutee,  and  again  offered  him  advice,  which  again  he  did  nut 
follow  ;  after  which  he  wa«  committed  to  the  custody  of  tlie  Lord 
Keeper,  ^iid  r^^mained  under  restraint,  Brut  prith  him.  and  after- 
warda  in  his  own  house,  fui  nearly  a  whole  year.  It  traa  near  the 
end  of  this  period  of  restraint,  during  which  Bacon  had  beeu 
using  all  the  art  he  had  to  pereuade  the  Queen  to  let  Iiirn  come 
to  Court  again,  that  a  jiuUcial  proceeding  took  place,  which 
Dr.  Abbott  scemaT  to  have  confused  with  the  arraignment  for 
treason  eight  months  after.  The  reaaouH  for  placing  Essex  under 
restraint  had  hcen  puhUcly  explained  some  time  bctnri!  by  a 
declaration  in  the  Star  ChambiT,  made  by  the  princip.il  nfiicere  of 
Stat'.-:  but  without  any  good  effect,  becatiso  he  was  not  tliere  to 
answer.  The  nt-w  proceeding  was  to  he  an  open  trial,  though 
not  in  Uie  regular  form  ;  a  proceeding  devised  (not  by  Bacon,  who 
thought  it  injudicious)  fnr  the  purj>08M  of  clearinjj:  Hie  Gnvernmcnt 
from  unjust  imputations  arising  out  of  a  miartpprehenrion  of  the 
facts,  by  a  course  wliich  should  bo  com|>atih1e  with  indulgence  tn 
the  offender  ("  Letters  and  Life."  vol.  ii,  p.  173).  The  form  of  pro- 
cedure was  like  that  of  an  ordinar}'  Star  Chamber  case ;  but  it 
was  conducted  in  a  private  room  before  a  special  commissioo — 
ceriain  earls,  bnrons,  and  judges  being  ni-sociated  with  the  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  Court;  and  the  public  not  being  admitted 
promiscuously,  but  an  audience  selected  so  as  to  contain  repre- 
(lontntives  of  all  profcssiitns  and  degrees  and  qualities  being  in- 
\-itod  to  wituosti  the  proceedings.  On  this  occasion  it  x*  true  that 
Bacon  did  "volunteer  his  service*  for  the  prosecution" — that  is, 
he  told  the  Qvieeu  that  though  h".;  should  hold  it  a  great  favour  to 
be  excuncd.  ho  wished  her  to  know  that  he  ln_*ld  his  duty  to  Aer  to 
he  his  first  duty.  It  is  true  also  that  the  part  assigned  to  him  was 
an  Unimportant  one,  and  that  he  handled  it  '■  not  tvoderly."  But 
if  I>r.  Abbott  supposes  that  this  proceeding  had  auytliing  to  d" 
with  fvssex's  "  plot,"  or  with  his  ultimate  fate  (ns  anybody  rending 
pp.  xUv.,  xlv.,  woidd  imagine),  lio  is  under  a  strange  delusion — 
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hardly  to  be  accounted  for  iii  one  who  has  read  any  other 
report  of  it  than  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  Lord 
Macaulay's  est^ay.  All  this  was  on  the  5th  of  Jane,  1600^ 
before  any  "  plot*'  waa  Buapected.  The  coanael  for  the  pronecu- 
tion,  by  the  Queen's  express  order,  distinctly  freed  Esaer  from 
all  imputation  of  dialoyalty.  The  sentence  was  not  *'  ruin," 
but  only  suspeneinn  from  the  execution  of  his  offices  and  con- 
tiuuauce  as  a  piisoner  in  hia  own  house,  "until  it  should  please 
her  Majesty  to  release  both  this  and  all  the  rest"  ("  Letters  and 
Life,"  vol.  U.  p.  1 74) ;  which  she  did,  not  long  after ;  so  that  within 
a  few  weeks  ho  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  lie  would — except 
to  Court  (ibid.  p.  189).  This  result  was  partly  no  doubt  due  to 
Bacon  himself,  who  had  not  delayed  to  represent  to  the  Queen 
the  Htuess  of  the  time  to  make  au  end  of  the  quarrel,  and  receive 
hiui  into  favour  again.  Whether  the  result  would  have  been 
diAV'rout  if  he  had  refused  to  "  perform  tlie  petty  part  entrusted 
to  him,"  or  performed  it  with  leas  *'  vigour,"  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  it  ta  easier  to  think  that  it  might  have  beeu  worse  thou 
that  it  would  have  been  better.  ■"  ' 

It  is  true  howerer  that  Bacon  waa  not  yet  satisfied  with  if. 
"  Seek  access,"  h«  had  said  to  Essex  ou  hie  firet  ■  arrival,  *^  «»;«m^ 
hm^,  opportune,  aeiiouely,  sportiiigly,  every  way."  The  etfcct  of 
his  personal  presence  on  the  Queen  was  what  he  trusted  tn  for 
making  the  reconciliation  complete  and  lasting ;  and  he  waa 
therefore  extremely  desirous  to  bring  about  an  interWew.  From 
the  middle  of  July  to  MichaclraaH  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
smoothing  or  removing  difKcultics  on  both  sides,  and  in  continual 
hope  of  succeeding.  Hut  about  Michaebnas  there  came  a  change 
— unintelligible  to  him  at  the  time,  thougli  I  think  he  Itnew  a  few 
montlis  attei-  (but  always  refrained  from  saying)  how  it  came 
about.  The  Queen  became  not  only  more  and  more  incensed 
against  Essex,  but  began  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  Bacon 
himself  as  being  too  much  his  frioad.  For  three  months  she 
showed  her  displeasure  by  turning  away  from  him  whenever  she 
saw  him  •' witli  i.xpress  and  purpoNc-like  discountenance,"  and 
even  refusing  to  see  him  about  her  own  bushiess  (ibid.  vol.  iii.  p. 
157)  ;  till  at  last  he  desived  and  obtained  leave  to  speak  with  her, 
and  ftunkly  complained  of  her  usage  of  lum  ;  when.  6nduig  that 
though  she  luceivcd  his  expostulation  graciousiy  as  far  as  he  was 
himself  coucemed.  ulte  would  not  hear  a  word  about  Essex,  he 
concluded  that  ho  could  do  no  good,  and  resolved  to  meddle  no 
more  ui  the  matter. 

Thia  waa  uuinediately  after  New  Year's  tide,  lOOO-l,  and  it  is 
important  to  obstjrve  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  butnuees.  He  had 
done  what  he  could  ;  ho  could  do  no  more  ;  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  beUeve  that  anything  more  was  coming,  in  which  he  would 
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liave  io  tak<»  part.  fliB  eudeavoxire  to  sorre  Keeex  as  au  aspiraDt 
tu  gi-(-atnei»t  iii  thu  u^rviuu  of  Xh'i:  Queeu  aud  State  liad  fiiiled,  but 
not  hy  auy  fault  of  Ins.  From  first  to  Inst  he  Itad  proved  hlniBelf 
the  tnieht  kiml  <.if  fncud.  In  liiM  proeperity  lie  bad  advised,  him 
against  biu  hiimum'  till  he  lot^t  his  confidence :  io  hie  adversity  ho 
had  pk'aded  his  cauae  wiUi  the  Queen  till  ho  tihared  her  dis- 
pleftHiire.  AVhat  was  to  come  waa  an  ontirfily  new  ceiso,  and  must 
bejudgrd  by  itwelf  on  its  own  naTits. 

Lord  ^[acaulay,  indeed,  eo  completely  ignores  all  that  passed 
in  tlie  buBy  months  whifh  (*m,coeded  Essex's  re«toralion  to  full 
liberty,  aud  t-arnes  his  reader  with  eucli  rapidity  from  tiie  shghtust 
possible  tneniion  of  the  proceediug  agniuei  him  for  contempt 
on  the  5th  of  June  (atid  no  mention  at  all  uf  the  isnue  of  it)  to  his 
trial  for  high  treason  on  tlie  Iftth  ()f  Febnuiry,  that  lie  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  remember  that  the  two  causes  were  not 
only  quite  dintinct  in  everything,  but  were  separated  from  each 
other  in  time  by  more  than  half  a  year;  and  actually  deceives  Pr. 
Abbott  iuto  the  belief  that  they  were  parts  of  the  same  transac- 
tion, if  not  the  Minic  altogether.  Nevertheleiwi,  if  he  will  only  put 
Lord  Macaulay'«  oseay  aside  and  look  into  the  books  again,  he  will 
find  that  they  were  separated  not  only  by  eight  full  uionthn,  but 
by  events  of  tho  gravest  importance,  which  entirely  altered  the 
r^ations  of  all  the  parties  to  each  other.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  a  duty  to  help  your  fi-iond ;  there  are  caaes  in  which  it 
is  a  duty  to  oppose  him.  fiacon  left  Kssex  iu  the  beginning  of 
January  engaged  (as  ho  supposed)  iu  the  pursuit  of  an  object  in 
which  he  had  every  wish,  and  every  K:asou  for  Tvishiug,  that  lie 
might  succeed — an  object  which  hu  had  loug  laboured  to  bring 
about,  and  only  desisted  on  pvrceiviiig  that  Uis  iutercessjou  waa 
doing  misuhief.  Ue  found  liiui  m  the  beginning  of  February 
engaged  in  au  eiiterpme  whi<.'h  it  was  horrible  to  hiiu  to  tliink  of, 
and  of  which  tbe  ciueuess  wau  to  be  deprecated  above  all  other 
things.  He  left  htm  ospiiiug  to  be  tho  most  favoured  servant  of 
his  country;  he  found  him  a  leader  of  ai-mod  and  open  rebeUioo. 
and  n  public  enemy. 

On  Sumlay  morniug.  the  8tli  of  February,  the  citizens  of 
Ltiudon  wt*re  lUrtouisbed  to  se«  the  Karl  <if  Kesox.  fdllowcd  by 
two  limulred  geutiemen  witli  swordH  by  their  sides,  marching 
through  Clieapnide  and  culling  on  tiiom  to  anu  in  his  defonco, 
bccau»e  s(miebody  wan  goiug  to  luurdci*  liiiu.  They  saw  a  hurried, 
cousultitiun  with  the  Lord  Mayur  and  Sliuriff  interrupted  by  tha 
King  of  Heralds  proclaimiug  him  traitor ;  saw  him  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  force  las  way  back  down  Ludgate-hill ;  tlion  betake, 
himself  to  the  river,  and  (with  wliat  remained  of  his  company) 
enter  his  houBo  by  the  wat**i^gate,  where  shortly  after  they  were 
all  compelled  to  Hurrender  at  discretion. 
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At  what  time  and  in  what  shape  the  uews  of  this  firet  reached 
iaoon  wo  do  not  know ;  but  we  may  oamime  that  ho  knew  before 
ighi  all  that  wan  known  at  Court ;  which  waa,  that  the  notice  of  the 
Govornment  having  been  attracted  by  a  tumultuous  aaaombly 
ftt  Raaex  Uoueo  that  morning,  the  Lord  Keeper,  the  Lord  Cliief 
Jastice,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  the  Karl  of  Wor- 
cester (all  belonging  to  what  was  considered  aa  the  Ebbcx  party 
in  Die  Council,  and  the  two  last  hia  kinsmen),  had  been  sent  to 
Ittjfc  the  cause,  and  offer  to  report  to  the  Queen  any  matter  of 
^inplaint ;  that  fchey  had  nil  been  detained  and  locked  up  under 
guard  while  the  rest  tried  their  fortune  in  the  City,  and  had  not 
been  rolcnst^d  till  the  aftrrrnoon,  when  the  case  waa  seen  to  be 
desperate.  That  a  eoiiBpiraej-  so  extenidve,  so  unsuspected,  so 
nnaccoun table,  including  so  many  men  of  rank  and  character,  of 
^■which  neither  tlie  ends  nor  the  means  were  visible,  was  a  thing  to 
itweMtigaieJ  by  the  Government,  will  hardly  be  denied  even  by 
most  uncompromising  enemy  of  all  Governments  of  all  pafit 
mes.  All  those  who  were  taken  in  the  fact  had  been  lodged  in 
rison  on  Sunday  night,  and  arrangements  were  immediately 
imade  for  examining  them.  On  WtMinesday,  the  lltli  of  February, 
a  paper  of  interrogatonea  was  forwarded  from  the  Council  to  the 
h.vr  otHcers  for  their  guidance  in  the  inquiry,  with  iustiuctious  to 
take  the  several  piisons  in  order,  working  in  parties  of  not  more 
ttian  three  together.  This  was  to  save  time,  the  number  of 
teaminations  to  be  taken  being  so  many  and  expedition  being  m 
Important.  Bacon,  as  a  man  at  that  time  ordinarily  employed  in 
the  business  of  the  learned  counsel,  of  courfie  received  hia  com- 
xniasion  along  with  the  others ;  and  if  anybody  thinks  that  lie 
«ught  to  have  refused  hia  help,  perhaps  he  will  state  on  what 
grounds  anil  in  what  temis.  For  seven  consecutive  days  they 
continued  their  examinations  without  finding  any  cine  to  the 
mystery ;  but  on  tlio  eighth  cuncluave  evidence  as  to  the  plans, 
khe  preparations,  and  the  limders  of  the  insurrection,  which  had 
just  been  obtained  by  the  Council  and  made  tbe  ease  complete, 
were  communicated  to  "  Cnko  and  Bacon  "  ("  Letters  and  Life," 
Vol.  ii.  p.  21-i,  note  2),  with  directions  to  spend  no  more  time  upon 
the  leas  conchicive  pnrtji,  but  to  proceed  at  once  upon  this.  In  tlie 
excited  and  inflammable  condition  of  popular  feeling  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  truth  shonld  bo  made  known  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  it  had  been  resolved  to  bring  the  two  earls,  Espcx  and  South- 
impton,  to  trial  the  next  day.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
nndcrstand  and  remember  how  matters  really  stood  on  Wedne*- 
3ay,  the  I8th  of  February,  when  Bacon  received  tliese  directions 
from  the  Council,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  he 
3id  not  refuse  to  obey  them.  If  a  doubt  could  have  arisen  in  hie 
ittind,  the  answers  by  which  it  would  have  been  met  were  many, 
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obvious,  aud  irrcaHtiblc.     But  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part^  fane 
him  maldng  a  question  of  it  with  liimBeli'.     It  would  bave  be 
quitting  hiii  post  on  the  eve  of  the  battlo — a  deaertion  not  to 
HO  much  aa  thought  of  by  one  who  had  any  Hense  of  his  duty. 

As  to  the  "  vigour  approaching  acrimony  *'  (p.  xlv.)  with  which 
he  performed  the  part  assigned  to  him,  I  do  not  know  whe^iai. 
Dr.  Ahbott  alludes  to  his  pcrformauce  on  this  occoaion  or  on 
5th  of  June :  perhaps  he  does  not  know  hintBolf^  not  being  awai 
apparently  of  Uie  difierenoe.  But  when  a  man's  part  is  to  pioi 
that  tliu  case  eutrutited  tu  liiin  ie  just,  I  suppose  he  ought  to  pei 
form  it  with  aa  much  vigour  a«  is  neceasary  to  make  thi.^  proof 
complete ;  aud  thoue  who  read  witli  care  such  reports  as  we  have 
of  the  trial  at  Westiuiueter  on  the  19th  of  February,  will  perceive 
that  if  Bacon's  part  had  beeu  left  out,  the  two  most  important 
poiuttf  in  the  defence  would  have  beeu  left  unauKWured,  and  the 
impression  taken  by  the  public  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  case 
— far  short  uf  tlie  truth  a»  it  was,  from  the  want,  not  certainly  of 
acrimony,  but  of  order  and  ability  with  which  the  otlier  part« 
were  conducted — would  have  been  Btill  further  astray. 

But  tltere  is  yet  another  sin  for  which  Bauou  has  tu  answer  in 
tjiiii  matter.  He  "  drew  up  a  uarrative  detailing  the  ruin  of  his 
tudiuppy  friend."  Dr.  Abbott  is  too  apt  tu  uai^ume  in  his  re-aderaa 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  talking  about,  which  they  cunuot  fairly 
be  expected  tt>  poasess.  Whether  "a  narrative  detailing  the 
ruin"  of  a  man  (who  haii  beeu  ruined)  be  a  bad  deed  or  a  good 
one,  depends  surely  upon  its  character  aud  object;  and  of  the 
character  and  object  of  the  uarrative  in  question  he  tolls  us 
nothing  whatever.  Only  in  placing  it  among  those  of  Bacon's 
acts  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  defended  or  justified  (p.  xlv.), 
he  implies  that  there  was  somctiiing  wrong  in  it.  Authorities 
indeed — in  the  sense  of  opinions  to  the  some  effect  pronounced 
by  other  people — might  cosily  liavo  been  quoted  in  support  of  the 
assumption  ;  for  one  author  repeats  another,  and  it  has  long  been 
the  fanhiun  to  adopt  the  censure  without  caring  to  show  or 
examine  the  ground.  But  though  a  general  conoeusus  of  autho- 
rities may  seeiu  a  formidable  thing,  it  does  not  bar  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  evidence  upon  which  itself  reposes ;  and  the  evidence 
in  this  ease  is  still  as  complete  and  as  aoce&aible  as  it  was  when 
the  coufiure  (of  which  tht^se  are  merely  echoes,  not  confinnatious 
by  auuthcr  judgment)  wa^  firHt  uttered.  Having  myself  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  in  examiniug  this  evidence  and  searching  for 
more,  aud  set  it  all  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  mi.>8t  con- 
veniently examined  by  others,  I  feel  eutitlcd  to  ask  for  a  ri^ 
oousidemtion  of  this  question,  and  if  not  for  a  reversal  of  th« 
popular  judgment,  at  least  for  an  attempt,  or  pretence  ef 
attempt,  to  justily  it.     The  narrative  iu  question  was  entitled, 
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**  A  Declaration  of  the  IVaotices  and  Treasons  attempted  and 
commiited  by  Btibert.  lutv  Earl  of  Ksbcx,  and  his  Complices  (" 
and  all  that  Dr.  Abbott  thinks  it  uuceesary  to  say  of  its  history  is 
that  it  waa  drawn  up  by  Itatou,  "  as  the  Queen  took  dob^ht  in 
hiBpen."  The  last  clause  (I  may  obaerve  by  tho  way)  though 
printed  as  if  the  words  were  Kaoon's  own,  does  not  represent 
correctly  even  the  genoral  eftect  of  what  ho  Bnya :  *  but  that  is 
tnu  Bmnll  a  matter  to  stay  for.  It  is  more  important  to  obsorvo 
that  a  narrative  "  drawn  up  by  Bacon  "  because  "  the  Quoen  took 
delight  in  Ids  pen,"  is  a  very  inadequate  and  mialeadiug  descrip- 
tion  of  an  ofliciol  document,  drawn  up  indeed  by  Hacon,  but 
dmwu  up  by  order  of  the  Qocen  and  her  Council,  for  tho  purpose 
of  explaining  to  the  people  the  tnie  course  and  motives  of  a  great 
Bct  of  public  justice  concernuig  which  they  were  altogether  mis- 
informed ;  Buporintonded  by  them  in  its  execution,  altered  accord- 
ing to  their  direction,  and  put  forth  in  Ouir  name  and  upon  their 
fttporutibHUi/.  It  waa  not  liaeotin  narrati\'0,  wlmso  name  did  not 
appear  in  tt,  and  who«e  poratiori  gave  him  no  control  over  it;  it 
mu  tlie  oficiai  narrative.  StilL  more  important  is  it  to  observe 
that  whoever  was  responsible  for  it  was  jvspouidl^  for  nothing 
Worse  than  the  publication  of  ii  carefully  correct  account  of  a  t-ase 
on  which  the  public  safety  required  that  the  public  should  not  he 
mieled  by  falt%  reports.  Kpithets  hare  been  liestowed  upon  it 
irith  the  frce<l<im  of  stones  tlu'own  at  random ;  but  no  misstate- 
ment  has  ever,  so  far  as  1  kuow,  beca  detected  in  it.  I  have  care- 
fully compared  each  statement  ^vith  the  independent  erideuce  all 
through :  and  ray  belief  is  timt  it  was  meant  to  bf,  that  it  was 
by  its  authors  believed  to  bo,  and  moreover  that  it  was  and  is, 
a  narrative  strictly  and  sci-upulously  veracious.  If  any  one 
thinks  othcnvise,  his  course  is  siniplo  and  shoi-t — let  him  point 
oat  ono  clause  of  one  sentence  in  it  that  asserts  or  impHes  what  is 
not  true.  It  is  now  thirteen  years  mncc  I  reprinted  this  cleclamtion, 
along  with  all  thi'  authentic  evidence  bearing  upon  the  state- 
ntents  in  it  which  with  much  Roareliing  I  had  been  able  to  collect. 
I  called  attention  to  it  in  the  words  wliicb  follow  :— 

"The  wadpv  ia  now  in  a  ronrfition  to  juilp?  for  liimsclf  how  far  the 
official  narrative  is  bonw*  ont  hy  tlio  lieiiositioos.  Ho  bos  bf*h  l>eforo  him, 
sjtlu  \>y  sitlc,  as  iMrarlv  m  their  «»ri}ruuil  state  as  iiiiMlcra  oHhogrnpliy  and 
^ypi'^rraiJiy  pt-ni»it — ^u  all  sulistiiiuial  points,  1  venture  lo  say,  n-nn'«erited 
Willi  Mrnipiiloii.'*  fidelity — diwfiT'fiBdrits  [Niinted  out.  timinaimis  roinaced,  and 
«itire  declarations  produced  whii'li  were  wiililn-Jd  at  Lliu  tiiue  for  reasons 
BO  longer  Applicable  )  antl  it  thn  offeul  of  tlie  cviiluiicu  so  set  furth  is  iu 
nay  tiiatCTialcirt-uiii.slaiii'e  iiii»rL-|ircKuiited  iu  tlie  utatemeut  imblished  by 
Ibe  O'jverimifiit,  lliviv  can  Le  m>  longvi-  any  diffit'ully  iu  [Kjinting  out  how 
and  wliere."     {\u\.  ii.  \u  3GC.) 

*  "About  tbatllmu,  Imr  Majfi^tj*  taking  aKkingof  mr  p<i>  npou  Uwt  I  IimI  dono  WTon 
«ati>;«i-aliig  tlw  piooLWiac  st  Yoric  Houiio,  ui<l  likewlne  upon  eotiM  other  doolantiao* 
wiiich  ia  (an&«r  tioMa  l>j  Ler  tippoiiiVxieat  1  pnt  Jn  writing,  coerfnuodad  mo,"  &o.  nL 
it  p.  I^B, 
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I  am  not  aware  tliat  any  nttenipt  has  been  made  dtiriiig  theite 
tliirtecn  ycara  to  do  this.  The  only  attempt  nf  the:  kind  tliat  had 
bpen  mndf  bfilnrc  wna  Mr.  .lardine's;  of  which,  and  cif  ita  failure, 
a  particular  account  will  be  found  in  tlie  same  volume,  pp.  242 — 
344 ;  and  the  only  point  in  which,  ho  for  as  1  know,  the  official  nar- 
rativo  is  really  at  varianrse  mtli  wliat  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  to 
be  the  most  nuthentic  cvidc-nce.  in  one  which  I  di»»covercd  myaelf. 
It  relflted  to  the  date  of  Essex's  commiinieation  to  Southampton 
and  Blunt  of  hia  purpose  to  go  over  to  England  with  two  or 
three  thousand  soldi<-is — "  to  make  good  Ids  first  landing  with  that 
force,  until  he  coidd  have  drawn  iutto  htm  a  sufficient  atreng^th  to 
have  proceeded  further"  (vol.  ii,  p.  .^14).  This  was  Sir  Christopher 
Blunts  confession  aa  gix-oa  in  the  official  narrative— the  lime  at 
which  the  communication  was  made  not  being  specified.  But  in 
the  original  examinatinn  bearing  the  deponent's  signature  (lately 
printed  by  the  Oanwlen  Sooii-ty  from  a  5IS.  at  Hatli<^ld),  the  time 
is  defined,  and  is  found  to  differ  from  that  assumed  in  the  "  D^ 
claration,'*  and,  if  correct,  to  make  Kssex'd  case  so  very  much  (porw 
that  I  hope  wo  may  impute  it  (being  otherwise  though  not  con- 
tradicted yet  not  corroborated)  to  au  error  in  taking  down  the 
words,  01-  a  slip  of  tongue  or  memory-  in  delivering  thein.  But  1 
do  not  enter  further  into  tliis  fart  of  the  case,  not  kno^ving  Dr. 
Abbott's  view  of  it.  For  an  esplanation  of  the  point  in  quecrtion. 
and  what  depends  npon  it,  see  "  Letters  and  Lifei,"  vuL  ii.  p. 
3CC. 


So  far,  then.  I  find  nothing  in  Bacon's  conduct  tJirough  all  tluH 
buBinesfl  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  simplest  rtiles  of 
morality — therefore  nothing  to  make  mo  think  that  hia  mind  waa 
too  gigantic  to  he  bound  by  them.  But  in  this  case  wo  have  Iho 
advnntago  of  hearing  not  the  charges  only,  but  hie  answer  to  them 
as  well.  In  those  wliieh  arc  conting  wc  must  remember  tliat  tho 
charge  of  norvnption  is  the  only  one  nn  which  ho  had  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  ollcriiig  any  explanation  for  himself;  none  of  the  others 
having  been  brought  against  hitn  during  his  life,  or  supi>osed  by 
anybody  to  require  oxplnnalioii.  In  these,  not  being  conHcions  of 
any  crime  himself,  not  being  accused  of  any  by  hia  friends  or 
enemies,  and  not  purposing  to  write  an  autobiography,  he  had  no 
occasion  tn  tell  the  storj'  on  his  own  behalf;  and  now  that  we  call 
him  to  account  for  these  things,  we  must  not  "forget  that  tiiotigh 
we  bring  him  to  trial  we  cannot  put  ium  upon  his  defence.  Kvon 
in  the  dftVRwhen  it  wns  not  thought  unjust  to  refiiBP  a  prisoner 
the  aid  of  (■ouns<-l,  it  icax  lliouglit  unjust  to  condemn  him  utdieard; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  all  these  historical  questions  we  do 
in  fact  proiionncG  judgment  in  the  absence  of  the  party  accused 
npon  cHdence  which  is  all  hearsay.     Onr  jnstification  is  that  wo 
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caimot  help  it.  Tlie  man  is  dead  niid  must  take  the  cdnsequenceB. 
And  we  hare  the  coimolation  of  tliitikiEi^  tliat  if  we  carmut  Hear. 
him  nc-ither  can  we  Imrt  him  ;  if  nur  judgement  be  trnjust,  we  may 
hnrt  ourselves  by  it,  but  it  will  make  no  difference  to  bim.  And 
this  is  true.  In  order,  however,  not  to  hurt  ouraolves  more  than  we 
need,  we  shall  do  well  to  remeinb^r  that  in  all  snch  casea  wo  arc 
responsible  .  for  the  proper  weighting  of  hoth  the  scales  in  the 
jadicial  balance. 

And  now  let  us  see  wbat  nther  offV-nces  against  the  rules  of 
commonplace  morality  Dr.  Abbott  lays  to  Dacon'a  churgc. 


n. 

First  come«  the  "prosecution  of  St.  John"  (p.  Ivi.),  concerning 
which,  if  biH  sohulara  winli  to  luiow  who  St.  John  was,  whnt  he 
had  done,  wliat  he  wii(<  prusucuted  for,  and  what  Buc(;n  had  to  do 
with  it, — for  otlierwLse  why  should  they  think  worse  of  Bacon  for 
prosecuting  St.  John  than  of  any  other  lawyer  forprrisecotingany 
other  offender? — tliey  may,  perhaps,  by  the  time  they  have  ad- 
vanced througli  some  seventy  or  eighty  pages  to  (ho  end  of  the 
tiiird  chapter,  see  reason  to  suspeet  that  be  was  "  a  patriot  who 
dared  to  attack  Benevolences."     But  if  they  want  to  know  any 
/nore  they  must  tuni  to  Lord  Maoaulay  again,  from  whom  tlioy 
\vill    learn — not    much   indeed — but   as  much  probably  as   Dr. 
kbbott  could  tell  them.     Krnm  him  they  will  learn  that  "  when 
Oliver  St.  John  woa  brought  before  the  Star  Oiarabor  for  raain- 
t^iriing  that  the  King  had  no  right  to  levy  Benevolences,  and  waa, 
for  his  manly  and  constitutional  conduct,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
»nent  during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  to  n  tine  of  £5,000,  Bmoh 
vtppearfd  at  couumI  for  the  prMfottion"     From  the  sentence  iramfr- 
<liately  ]»reccding   they  will   perhaps   feel  justified  in   inferring 
"farther  that  in  so  doing  he  was  '■  perverting  the  laws  to  the  vilest 
purposes  of  tyranny.''     But  they  will  team  nothing  more  ;  and  of 
tliis  they  will  have  to  unlearn  sonietluiig.     The  statement  of  the 
case   indeed,  though  far  from  accurate,  is  less  inaccurate  than 
usual :  aud  the  charge  against  Bacon  is  so  temperately  worde<l 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  sentences  im- 
plying a  connection  between  tliein.  it  would  not  seem  to  involve 
any  blame  at  all;  for  even  in  these  days  the  eoiinsd  for  the  prose- 
cution is  not  held  responsible  either  for  the  rosolutiou  to  prosecute 
or  for  the  sentence  awarded. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  criminality  of  ''appearing 

as  comisel"  in  the  case,  let  us  know  what  the  case  was.     Those 

who  wish  to  know  all  about  it — what  the  "  Benevolence  "  was,  aud 

how  it  was  levied,  aud  what  precautions  were  taken  to  keep  it 
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mthin  the  law,  as  well  aa  wlmt  followed — may  find  it  aU  ia 
'*LotteiB  and  Life,"  vol.  v.  pp.  77 — 83,  130—152.  But  it  will  be 
enongh  for  my  prpBeni  ptirpofie  to  say  tliat  the  Botievolence  wtis 
a  Tolnntarj'  eiibseriptioii  for  the  wMc^  nf  an  f!inpty  exchequer, 
begun  by  the  bishopR,  and  fallowed  by  the  council  and  nobility, 
ia  "which  the  clergy  and  tho  laity  in  goncral  wt-n;  invitod  to  join 
(pp.  78 — 82);  tliat  the  course  talien  (against  Bacon's  advice,  p.  ^1) 
for  circulating  the  invitation  was  by  letters  from  the  Council  to 
tho  aheiiffa,  jtistaccn  of  the  peace,  and  mayors;  and  that  Oliver 
St.  John,  having  been  applied  to  for  help  in  the  bnsineas  by  the 
mayor  of  Slarlborough,  excused  himself  in  a  letter,  addroRsed  in 
effect  to  the  justices  of  the  connty  in  public  session,  in  which 
he  denounced  the  measure  as  against  law.  i-eason,  and  religion ; 
declaring  that  it  made  the  King  guilty,  ipso  facto,  of  perjury ;  that 
it  was  such  au  act  as  those  by  which  Richard  II.  lost  his  crown  ; 
and  that  every  subject  who  should  lend  his  help  would  be  aoc«s- 
ttory  to  the  King's  sin  and  in  danger  of  excommuuication.  On 
hearing  of  this  pruductiou  the  Lords  uf  the  (Jouucil.  whose  lettoi- 
to  the  mayor  was  the  subject  of  tbe«o  i-emarks,  resolved  to  call 
upou  tho  wiiter  to  answer  for  them  in  tho  Star  Chamber;  the 
charge  being — not  titat  he  had  "  maintained  that  tlio  King  bad  no 
right  to  levy  Bouevolc-ucoe " — but  that  he  luid  "  slauderod  and 
traduced  in  the  public  aesuons  IcttA^m  sent  from  tho  Lords  of  the 
Council  touching  the  Benevolence." 

This  was  the  case.  As  for  Bneon'a  *'appeanince  as  counsel"  in 
it,  it  was  the  duty  of  tJte  Altumey-GL'ueml.  as  the  retained  counacl 
for  the  Cruwiif  to  conduct  it ;  and  Bacon,  being  Att-omey-Gcneml, 
opened  it  to  tlie  Court,  produced  the  evidence,  and  having  dia- 
tiibuted  the  offence  into  four  heads,  took  the  first  to  himself,  and 
left  the  other  three  to  tlie  other  law  cifficers  of  the  CVown.  It  has 
never  been  said  that  he  treated  the  qiicstion  unfairly  or  unbe> 
oomingly  ;  and  though  it  is  silently  asammed  that  the  proceeding 
was  tyrannical  and  the  judgment  tmjust.  it  was  not  so  judged  by 
anybody  at  the  time,  not  even  by  tlio  subject  and  siifferer  himself. 
For  tlie  justice  of  tlie  sotiteuce  passed  by  the  C!ourt — and  passed 
upon  the  motion  of  no  less  a  man  tlian  the  Lord  Chief  Justic* 
Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the  Constitution  against  the  King — was 
pnbhcly  acknowledged  by  St.  John  himself.  Upon  that  aclmow- 
ledgment  the  penaltiea  were  remitted.  And  as  a  further  favour, 
'■  that  so  great  an  ignominy  remain  not  ou  the  name  of  one  now 
received  as  your  Jlajeety's  swoni  Ber\-ant,"  the  whole  record  at 
the  sentence — and  of  the  "mauly  and  constitutional  conduct" 
along  with  it — was  removed  from  the  books  upon  his  own  earnest 
petition. 

lu  a  cause  tlicn  which  luid  tliis  beginning  and  this  endings 
Baoou  "appeared  as  oounscl  for  the  prosccntion."    That  is  the  sole 
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offence  laid  to  his  charge — ^the  implied  aBtramption  being  that  he 
ought  U)  have  refused  tu  appear.     But  wLen  au  Attorney-Gencml- 
refoBes  to  perform  one  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office,  be  most 
give  some  reason,  and  what  reason  could  Bacon  have  given!     It 
"Vi-aB  not  for  him  to  decide  wlietber  the  offence  was  one  fit  to  be 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber;    the  Coimcil   had  heai-d  the 
allegations  and  decided  that  it  was.     It  was  not  for  him  to  say 
that  it  was  <>no  that  ought  not  to  ho  punislu^d:  that  qnestiuti  was 
i"or  the  Court,     //in  buMiu'SB  was  only  to  ]»rcparo  tho  inforinatiou. 
And  certainly  if  to  briu^  such  an  act  before  Huch  a  tiibunal  was 
a  "  pcrveTBion  Of  th'.>  laws  to  the  purjioKes  of  tyranny,"  the  blanio 
inuttt  rcBt  first  uf   all   upon  Coke,  who  in  his  capacity,  not  of 
connaol  or  legal  adviHcr,  but  of  judge,  declared  tliat  the  offence 
liail  been  proved  anil   de»f?rved  a  fine  of  X.l.tKtO  and  perpetual 
impriHonment;  next,  upon  the  other  nieinberH  of  the  Court  (iu- 
<:hiding  most  of  tho   gri-at  oflRcers),  wlui  in  tho  sume  capacity 
concurred  uitli  him ;  and  lastly,  npon   the  Council  of  State,  that 
ordered  the  prosecution.     All  these  had  aome  imrt  either  in  the 
origin  of  the  proceeding  or  \\b  isuue;  for  tlje  Council  might  liave 
refrained  from  proaecuting,  and  the  Court  might  have  awpntted. 
But  Stiiron  was  responsible  for  nothing  but  setting  forth  the  charge 
and  evidence,  which  he  is  not  even  said  to  have  done  unfairly, 
and  which  he    did  in  fact  with  a  moderalaon  and  temperance 
evidently  intended  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  submissiou  to  be 
followed  by  a  pardon — the  whole  object  being  gained  when  it 
had  ihuB  been  made  known  by  a  public  proceeding  that  such 
language  could  not  be  lawfully  indulged  in. 
■       Heru  again,  therefore.  I  see  uo  signs  of  a  soul  too  extraordinary 
■to  "bind  itself  by  ordinary  rules"  (p.  xlv.).      1  see  uutbiug  but 
Bordinary  diligence  and   fidelity  in  performing   an.  ordinary  aud 
^^ropcr  duty.     The  real  dilliculty  is  not  to  reconcile  Bacou's  aetion 
in  tlie  case  with  common  morality,  but  to  uudurstaud  how  it  over 

teams  to  be  placed  among  the  examples  on  tho  other  side.  The 
jcxplanatiou  mny  be  found  perhaps  In  the  laws  of  rlietoiie.  Lord 
Uaeaulay  had  coniuiitted  his  paragraph  to  the  proposition  that 
Bacon,  while  meditating  the  reduction  and  recompitement  of  the 

tlaws  of  England.  "  was  employed  in  perverting  those  hiws  to  the 
vilest  purposes  of  tyranny."  Examples  were  wanted.  He  had 
two  which  he  knew  how  to  make  effective,  but  tlie  true  accumu- 
lative cUraax  requires  not  less  than  three;  and  the  ease  of  Oliver 
St.  John  was  the  host  third  he  could  find.     Hiding  placed  first  in 

I  the  ascending  series,  lightly  touched  and  quickly  lei),  it  answered  - 
its  purpose  quite  wen.     Nobody  staj-s  to  cr*>88-examine  a  piece  of 
evidence  on  which  so  little  stress  is  laid,  aud  being  accepted  with- 
out exatniuatiou,  it  serves  as  well  as  a  better  for  a  step  to  rise 
from ;  and  thongli  the  just  inference  from  such  an  artifice  is  that 
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examples  in  point  ero  scnrc!r>,  the  elfcct  on  tho  ima^ation  of  an 
unwary  reader  U  that  thty  abound. 

Th&  next  has  mnrc  appearance  of  substance. 


III. 

Tlie  charge  of  "  torturing  Poacham"  (p.  In.)  requires  ncitlier  ex- 
plauation  nor  oomniont  to  account  fur  it^  uisci-tiDn  among  ofienc< 
agauiHt  commouplace  morality.  The  use  of  torttire  in  cnmiiial 
proceedings — though  in  certain  cases  and  for  certain  paq>nees  it 
waa  then  held  to  be  within  the  legal  authority  of  the  Council,  by 
whom  it  was  freely  rtsorted  to  on  occasion  without  dispute  or 
remonstrance,  and  certainly  with  the  direct  sanction  of  Coke, 
both  a«  Attcrney-General  in  his  earUer  and  as  Privy- Councillor  in 
his  later  yeiim  (see  vol.  v.  p.  112.  note  2.  and  vol.  vii.  p.  78),  lias 
long  been  abominable  to  all  Knglish  minds  :  and  if  Bacon  tortured 
Pcacham,  whoever  I'eacham  might  be,  nothing  that  can  be  said  hi 
palliation  will  be  hstened  to.  for  my  owu  part,  indeed,  I  believe 
that  ho  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  yet  that  there  were  cases— 
thatof  Oiiy  KnwkeH  for  instfince— in  which  he  would  have  thought 
the  use  of  torture  justifiable ;  not  because  of  the  enormity  of  tho 
crime,  but  because  the  public  aafety  required  the  revelation  of^ 
aecretfl  whicli  the  prisoner  could  certainly  reveal  if  he  chose.' 
But  Peacham*B  casc'  was  not  one  of  thii*  kind,  and  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  how  fur  Jtacon  was  jniitifiod  in  torturing  him, 
there  is  another  quRstion  to  be  asked,  the  answer  to  which  will 
perhaps  make  tins  superfluous.  Is  it  tnie  that  liacon  did  torture 
him  f  T.ord  Maeaulay  implies  that  he  did,  and  T)r.  Abbott  assumes, 
it  as  a  fact  admitted.  But.  what  reason  have  they  for  thinkJDg  80  f ' 
Unle*w  to  see  a  thing  done  bo  t-lic  same  as  to  do  it,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  can  be  produced. 

In  order  t"  settle  lhi«  point,  it  is  not  necessarj*  to  inquire  liow 
far  the  King  and  Council  were  justified  iu  proceeding  agniiui 
Peacham  for  treason.     For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  having  been  brought  before  the  High  Commiasion  for 
a  libel  upon  his  bishop,  and  his  house  being  searchedfor  evidence^ 
certain  papers  were  foimd  there  relating  to  political  affairs  wliieli 
were  judged  by  the  Council  to  contain  titasonabh)  matter:  am} 
that,  having  examined  him  in  tlie  usual  way,  and  seen  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  conceaUng  Bcimething  which  tlie  State  had  a 
riglit  to  know,  fhfn — that  is.   rot  Uactm,  but  the  Arnhbishop  vii 
('anterhuiy,  the  Karl  of  Muftblk.  the  Duko  of  I^enox,  tlio  Karl  of 
Worcester,  I-ord  8tanhope,  Sirltalph  Winwood,  SirFnlkoGreville, 
and   Sir  Julius  Cassar — directed  a  warrant  to  two  of  their  own 
body — Winwood,  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  (^lesar.  Master 
of  tho  Rolls — along  witli  the  Attorney  and  Solioitoi^eneral,  the 
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iwo  King's  SorgeantB,  the  Lieutiitiaiit  of  the  Tower,  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council  (that  is,  to  two  of  themselves,  with  the  learned 
counsel  and  ofBciala  to  assist),  requiring  thorn  to  examine  Pcneham 
npon  certain  interrogatories,  and  if  they  found  Uini  not  otlietwiae 
willing  to  tell  the  trutli,  "  then  to  put  liini  to  the  manacles  (lathcy 
should  see  occasion."  The  examinBtion  took  place  accordingly. 
The  report — of  which  the  sum  was  that  tliey  had  examined  liim 
Upon  the  iuterrogatorit's  and  appHtd  the  torture,  but  witliout 
effect — was  drawn  up  by  Wiuwood,  and  sigrivd  by  himself  finit, 
and  ihen  by  the  other  com nuBsi oners  named  in  the  warrant — 
bamely,  Cienar,  Bacon,  Montague,  Helwysse,  Crewe,  Yelverton, 
and  Ccttington.  And  this  ih  the  whole  evidenuo,  direct  or  indirect, 
Upon  which  it  isaseorted  that  Bacon  tortured  Peacham. 

Of  the  part  taken  ui  the  exaininatiou  ttcver&illy  by  these  eight 
Commissioners  we  know  notliiug  whatever;  except  tliat  the  King 
seems  to  have  found  HOme  fault  with  the  eourtie  pureued ;  that 
on  was  "  not  the  principal  examiner''  (v.  p.  IDU) ;  and  that  he 
pixjTud  of  some  uf  the  measures  which  some  of  the  others 
ad  taken  in  hope  of  "  diKcoveiy"  (ibid.  pp.  12-3,  126).  ]Jut  in  a 
commission  at  the  lioad  of  which  were  two  Privy  Councillors, 
pne  of  whom  bad  boen  actively  engaged  in  tlie  proseoution 
from  the  beginning  (ibid.  p.  1)1,  note  2),  and  waa  of  a  Iiareh 
)verbearing  nature,  it  is  abeurd  to  suppose  tiiat  Bacon  could 
lavo  had  the  direction  of  the  proceedings;  and  yet,  unless 
re  asmmo  that  ho  had  the  gc-neral  dirt-'ction,  why  should  we 
mppose  that  he  had  any  voice  tn  that  particular  resolution  ?  In 
<Jio  only  examination  throuj^hout  the  whole  businesa  of  which 
be  had  the  direction,  there  was  neither  torture  nor  opprehonsion 
of  torture  (ibid.  pp.  122 — 127).  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
\io  tliink  that  tlie  application  of  torture  in  this  examination  (of 
which  Winwood  had  the  direction)  was  either  Buggcstcd  by  liini, 
or  approved,  or  even  silently  concurred  in.*  There  is  good  rcasou 
to  believe  that  if  he  ditKipproved  ever  so  much,  he  could  not  have 
prevented  it,  though  by  judicious  interposition  lie  might  (and 
kDsy)  have  helped  to  moderate  and  guide  it.  That  he  was  present 
while  it  was  intiicted,  and  that  tlie  obligation  to  be  present 
was  due  to  the  office  which  he  held,  is  true  ;  that  it  was  verj- 
{Nunfid  to  Mm,  is  probable ;  but  that  ^'  the  tortuiiug  of  Peacham  " 

*  I>r.  AbboU  nttonipU  lo  justify  hiii  minoitioa  lliat  "  Buena  tortnrM]  Poacliun*' 
(p.  iTi.,  noUt)  bj  fliioling  a  \elXe:t  writt«n  Iiya  or  nix  ycAn  nStuT,  in  wbkli  he  a*id  of 
t&otbor  pritourr,  at  uiutliiir  ttiup,  i.'liark'i<<l  Willi  laolbiri  offuiu-r,  tiiiit  lii'  •le*«rvvrl  t«  ba 
pot  to  Uirtutv  '*  a«  muvb  »*  Poiinlism  diil.*'  Ttii'  implioa,  hi?  sn;'«,  ttint  Itnron  *■  Apprornil 
M  iba  torturo  of  Poachun."  Bui  ho  furviMa  limt  tbo  Kiatuueat  whicli  liu  bun  t«  jtuUfy 
b  Rot  Utnt  ItMon  a/'imvtii  at  the  Mag,  but  Uiat  ho  ti/ii  it. 

1  abauld  Dol  inyiolf  inloi  iroiu  llio  worili  btwq  Uittt  bo  approved  of  Uie  ■ppUMliin  ia 
Peccbftm'e  nam.  Ooko,  who  nt  Privy  CounriUor  aut/iorizrd  \bv  tortnro  ol  PoMOok, 
vould  hAT«  uid  DO  ie-tK  Iln  thnnght,  no  doabt,  th^t  Pc*c!o^k  dMcrrrihl  it  u  much  m 
PwMh*tn.  Daoa  it  follow  tliiil  he  I'ltlieT  Ml.Tt»id  or  approved,  or  wottli]  luro  antboriedd, 
■pplI'Oatloii  uf  it  ill  Pi>iK-l3*tn*it  c>u«? 
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was  in  anyway  or  iii  nny  degree  owing  to  him — t!mt  it  was  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  his  act — there  is  not  (so  far  au  I  know)  any 
groiutd  at  all  for  believing. 

If  I  am  asked  how  then  it  ever  came  to  be  impnted  to  hira — 
how  it  came  that,  there  being  eiglit  dislingnished  persona  (of 
whom  he  was  not  one)  who  were  all  and  each  distinctly  answer- 
able for  authorizing  tbo  toi'ttire,  and  tight  others  less  distinguished 
(of  whom  he  uaa  one)  \v\\o  were  concurrently  answerable  for 
applying  it,  he  was  picked  by  posterity  out  of  all  that  company 
as  the  one  i-oal  author,  who  «}ioiild  bear  the  whole  blame — ^the 
only  explanation  I  can  sugguht  w  that  he  was  a  busy  and  pronii- 
ueut  actor  in  some  uf  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  case,  and  that 
posterity,  fiiilinglo  observe  that  the  part  he  played  in  the  first  act 
was  a  subordinate  one,  lias  paid  him  such  honour  as  she  pays  to 
her  mythic  heroes — attributing  everj'  doed  she  remembers  to  the 
one  man  whost*  name  she  has  not  forgotten.  The  imputation,  it 
should  Le  obser\-ed.  tljough  it  has  been  so  generally  accepted  and 
taken  such  strong  root,  is  quite  a  modern  one.  I  caimot  £nd  tliat 
anybody  before  Lord  Macaulay  had  repres'ented  the  torturing  of 
Pcacham  as  an  act  of  llacon's ;  nor  can  1  find  anytliing  either  in 
or  out  of  his  e-ssay  which  justified  Aim  in  doing  so.  Still  therefore 
I  am  able  to  believe  that  Bat-on's  soul  was  small  enough  to  bo 
bound  by  the  mles  of  commonplace  morality. 


IV. 

The  next  charge,  oa  indicated  rather  than  expi-eased  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  that  of  "holding  up  to  posterity  for  ever  the  contrast 
between  his  courticr-likc  servility  and  Coke's  manly  independence" 
(p.  Ivi.),  does  not  seem  at  thii  first  view  to  imply  any  moral  offence. 
The  act  of  holding  up  a  contrast  to  postc'rity  can  only  bo  acconntcd 
a  ciTine  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  a  just  contrast.  If  his 
own  conduct  as  Attornoy-General  was  semle,  and  f?okc-'s  as  Chief 
Justice  WHS  manly  and  independent,  the  best  repamtion  he  could 
make  was  to  Iiohl  up  both  as  examples — his  t>wn  to  be  a\'(iidod. 
Coke's  to  be  followed.  But  of  course  the  words  were  meant  to 
imply  some  specific  elinrge  of  serviUty:  and  if  wu  turn  as  before 
to  tho  corresponding  passage  in  Lord  Macaulay's  essay,  we  shall 
find  what  it  -was.  Dr.  Abbott  meant  to  say  that  before  proceeding 
to  prosecute  Peafharn  for  treason,  Gacou  cousulted  the  Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  upon  tho  point  of  law  whether  the  otfenoe 
amounted  to  trt:ason:  iu  other  wurds  (which  I  need  not  say  axe 
Lord  Macauhiy'n),  that  '"  he  was  employed  to  settle  Uie  (jnestJon 
of  law" — that  is.  to  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion  oontntiy  to 
law — "by  tampering  witli  tho  .Imlgos;"'  a  chai-gc  grave  cuou^ 
(so  stated)  to  become  its  place   in    thu  rhetorical   climax  :  but 
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rpBting  on  two  mii>conc*'ption8 — Biiig^ilaT  as  coming  from  such 
a  f^tiarter  and  coming  together,  but  c-asily  demonstrable — one 
n;Iating  to  a  common  constitutional  practice,  the  other  to  the 
meaning  of  a  hard  word. 

It  18  difficxilt  to  make  out  whence  Lord  Macaulay  "Ivrivoil  his 
infonuation  about  this  business.     It  caunot  have  bceu  from  Bacon's 
letters;  becaiiae  if  he  hnd  read  them  liu  muBt  have  discovered 
from  them  the  very  mateiial  mistake  under  which  he  labours  all 
along.     It  must  have  been  an  old  impression  taken  at  aecond- 
haud,  to  which  he  has  added  a  touch  or  two  from  fragmentary 
reading  or  imperfect  ro collection   of  extmcta  from  the  uorrempon- 
donce.     Ho  believed  that  in  the  twelftJi  year  of  James  I.  it  wsh  a 
new  thing — a  thing  (I  think  ho  says)  without  a  wjigle  precedent — 
iVjr  the  law-t>fficei's  of  the  Crown  to  hold  private  cooBultationa  with 
"the  Judges  touching  capital  csaob  winch  they  were  afterwardfi  to 
't.ry  ;  a  tiling  which  was  then  objected  to  by  Coke  on  that  ground, 
na  ■*  neic  and  highly  improppr."     How  he  can  have  read  through 
^iven  the  one  letter  from  which  wc  learn  that  Coke  did  object  to 
"the  couree  which  waa  proposed  (see  vol.  v.  p.  101)  without  finding 
"that  private  consultation  with  the  mitemhlM  Judges  in  such  cases 
"wftfl  "ordinary,"  I  cannot  imagine.    That  the  Council  had  already 
TCBolved  in  this  veiy  case  to  follow  this  course  (see  note  p.  ill)  he 
may  not  have  known ;  the  letter  from  which  we  know  it  was  only 
to  be  found  in  Dalryniple's  Memorials,  and  is  not  dated  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  norelti/  m  the  consultation,  as  proposed  to  Coke  by 
Bacon — ^the  novelty  to  ■which  Coke  objected — ^he  must  have  been 
blind  not  to  see,  if  he  saw  the  letter  in  which  the  conference  is 
reported  at  which  both  the  proposal  and  the  objection  were  made. 
In  public  prosecutions  involving  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  it  was  an 
ordinary  precaution  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Govcrament  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  Judgcsbetorehand — not  fur  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing them,  but  of  knowing  from  them  whether  the  case  were  lit  to 
go  into  court  with.     Between  the  ICth  and  23rd  of  January,  the 
Council  had  agieed  among  themselvee  th»t  the  case  of  I'eaoham 
was  one  in  which  this  precaution  was  expedient.    "  The  term  now 
approaching,  which  on  Monday  nest  doth  begin,  the  Lords  do  hold 
it  most  convenient  for  hia  Majesty's  service  that  the  Judges  upou 
their  arrival  to  the  town  should  assemble  together  to  every  bench. 
A  eopjf  of  PfachamA  hook,  authentically  coUatioiied,  in  to  (>«  deltPersiT 
upon  their  T*Mtiiilian,  which  they  will  not  deliver  witliout  adviseft 
dclibcmtion,  the  Lords  will  with  reBpeotfnl  care  proceed,  as  in 
duty  shall  become  them,  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty.    This  I 
find,  thftt  thf  Judffi'ii  dffhtrhiij  thix  impiou*  fact  to  fif  tre/ison.  the  cause 
cannot  be  tried  before  the  end  of  Kaster  Term,"  Ac.     Thia  is 
1iVinwof>d'»  report  to  tho  King  before  l!acon  has  had  anything  to 
do  in  the  matter  that  wo  know  of.    And  if  this  course  had  been 
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followed,  qo  objectdon  woald  have  been  taken  by  Cuke  oc  anybody 
eke.  But  the  King,  fancying  that  Uie  opiuion  of  the  oMemhUi 
Judges  was  only  the  opinion  of  (Joke  (the  utbers  having  in 
prcBonce  no  opinions  of  their  own)  itnd  wisliiug  to  kuow  who 
each  roallr  thotight  of  the  cose,  directed  Bacon  to  tako  theii 
opinioUB  upon  it  separatrlif. 

Tiiis  was  the  novelty,  and  the  only  novelty;  and  the  duvicuis^ 
anfiieiently  like  the  King  tu  relievo  us  from  tho  nccoenty  ol 
inventing  a  prompter.     ISacon,  though  he  may  liave  thought  it 
injudicious  (for  ho  never  repeated  or  recommended  it  aftcrwardSf' 
see  p.  110^,  saw  no  other  harm  in  it^  and  took  the  best  ineaenros 
he  could  think  of  to  execute  tin-  commission.    The  difficulty  lay 
only  with  t^'olui,  wlio  wan  Httzed  with  a  fit  of  diffidence,  very 
uuuBua]  with  him.     He  could  not  tniHt  himftelf  to  give  an  opinioa 
upon   fiucli   a   que*tion    witlidut    consulting   his   fellows — Crook 
Haughton,  and  Doderidge,      IIih  objection   had  nothing  to  do' 
with  the  giving  of  an  opinion  beforehand  upon  a  case  which  he 
might  have  to  try ;  but  he  maintainod  that  thu  judges  were  to  bi 
treated  as  a  bojt^ :  it  was  fit  they  should  bo  couBultcd,  but  "  thoy" 
were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractious" — that  is,  individually,  each 
speakiug  for  himself — "but  eititreit/,  according  to  the  vote  when?- 
upon  they  should  settle  upon  couferonco"  (see  vol.  v.  p.  1U7).     I 
do  uot  believe  that  any  Buch   pictension  had  been  set  up  ou 
behalf  of  tho  bench  before ;  and  I  feel  very  certain  that  if  Cok* 
had  had  to  try  the  case  he  would  iitit  have  fuuiid  tt  necessary  to 
consult  his  brelhi*<:-n  before  he  laid  duwn  the  law.     But  the  ^wwer 
of  the  judges  as  a  party  in  the  State  wuuUI  have  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  ostablinhment  of  such  a  rule;  and  he,  as 
their  chief,  would  have  had  the  largest  sliare  in  the  increase.     It 
appears,  however,  that  he  cimld  find  no  precedents  to  suppoi-t  Iuh 
doctrine;  for  he  did  not  stand  upon  it;  and  when  he  hoard  that 
the  other  three  liad  given  their  opinions  aeparatidy  and  privately 
(flo  that  he  could  have  no  further  control  over  them)  he  con- 
sented to  send  his  own  in  the  same  way.     No  attempt  was  made 
to  influence  his  opinion  except  by  argument.    'Ilie  papers  were 
left  with  him,  and  lio  considered  them  at  his  leisure. 

Tlie  question  whether  a  judge  might  be  asked  fnr  an  opinion 
l>eforehand  on  a  cate  which  he  wotdd  hare  to  try,  did  ikot  aiise  in  this 
case  ;  for  it  was  not  going  to  be  tiied  iu  Loudon,  <jr  by  an}-  judge 
of  the  King's  Bench  elsewhere.  So  tliat  tho  matter  at  i^ue  was 
merely  the  light  of  these  judges  ti>  refutie  to  ad^-ije  tlic  King 
except  in  a  body.  And  this  being  so,  I  do  not  see  any  other 
"  contrast"  between  Bacons  conduct  and  Coke's  than  what  would 
naturally  follow  from  the  uppohitiou  of  their  viows  aud  pohcy.  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  Raoou  thought  it  eitlier  constitutional  or 
expedient,  ur  for  tho  interests  of  justice,  that  tho  judges  should 
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e  erected  into  a  fourth  eetate.  His  doctrine  waa  that  tliey  were 
to  bo  "  lioiiH,  but  lions  tmdfr  the  throne."  And  therefore,  tlumgb  I 
tliink  it  very  probable  tbat  he  thought  the  King's  proceeding 
^uwifle  for  liiraeelf.  iis  likely  to  imtiite  tbo  lions  nud  make  them 
dangerous,  I  tliink  it  very  improbable  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
bad  for  the  country  if  it  could  be  managed  without  producing 
that  eiTuct.  He  thought,  at  any  mta.  that  the  experiment  was 
legal ;  that  the  King  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  advice  from  his 
judges  in  that  way ;  that  he  hiniBelf  had  no  pretence  for  refusing 
to  obey  his  master's  command,  or  evun  to  roiuonstrato.  There- 
fore I  do  not  perceive  the  "courtier-liko  servility"  of  bin  pro- 
ceedings. I  perceive  notliing  but  diligent  aer^-ice.  Nor,  ou  the 
other  Irnnd,  do  I  see  auy  peculiar  nianlineas  in  Coke's  part  of  the 
businees.  The  value  of  Iho  opinion  of  tlie  judges  in  popular 
opiuiou,  in  wliich  consisted  their  political  power,  depended  in 
t  measure  upon  Iho  appearance  of  unanimity.  Tlio  appear- 
«  of  unanimity  depended  upon  their  Hpeakin^  with  onu  voice, 
tliey  diflered,  and  let  it  be  known  tliat  they  differed,  they  could 
not  pasa  for  infallible  authorititK;  but  if  the  opiuiou  of  the 
majority  were  always  presented  aa  the  opinion  of  the  wliolo  body, 
they  might.  This  opinion  waa  at  pi-esent  utider  Coke's  control, 
and  he  wanted  to  keep  if  to  liituHelf.  Ho  did  not  want  the  help 
of  his  brethren  to  form  or  uoi:Brm  his  own  judgment ;  but  he  felt 
that  if  fAfy  were  allowed  to  pronounce  judgments  of  their  own 
without  help  from  /u'm,  tliL>y  might  pronounce  wrong ;  and  then 
hia  authority,  which  waa  the  authority  of  the  whole  body,  would 
be  weakened,  lie  stood  up— manfully,  if  you  will — in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  order;  and  after  a  fortnight's  stiiiggle  gave  in 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  In  all  which,  if  I  see  little  to  bold 
up  for  admiration  or  imitation,  neither  do  1  see  anything  to 
blame.  The  "contrast"  between  the  two  men  was  not  in  Bpirit, 
but  in  judgment.  Each  waa  fighting  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  constitution  ;  but  one  thought  that  the  lions  should  be  under 
the  throne,  the  other  thought  tliat  the  throne  should  be  uuder  the 
liouB. 

This,  however,  is  a  couelusion  upon  my  own  view  of  the  facts : 
not  upon  Lord  Macaulay's.  which  I  suppose  ia  also  Dr.  Abbott's. 
Kor  upon  their  view  of  the  facta,  that  Coke's  conduct  should  be 
held  up  to  posterity  as  a  model  of  *'  mntdy  indepetideuce,"  seems 
to  me  moat  strange.  According  to  Lord  Macaulay,  Bai.ion  was 
employed  to  '•  tamper  with'' Coke  for  the  puqjose  of  "settling  a 
question  of  law"  according  to  the  King'a  wish;  to  make  him  the 
instrament  of  "introducing  into  thu  courts  of  law  an  odious 
abuse  for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found  ;"  to  propose  to  him 
;to  be  tho  first  exomplo  of  a  Judge  allowing  himself  to  bo 
■*•  tampered  with  in  order  to  procure  a  capital  conviction."    And 
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it  was  in  this  seiifip  thnt  Coko  tindorBtond  hra  proposal.    So  under- 
standing  it,  he  did  indeod  object  to  it — "Hepmini^  to  affino 
such  particular  and  (an  he  caUi;d  if)  mirtcNtar  taking  of  oplniona'^ 
wa«  nnt  according  to  tl»B  ciietoni  of  the  realm."     But  wlint  did  h* ' 
do  t     Ho  consented  to  tako  it  iiit/>  ponsidemlion ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortiiigJit.  though  still  **eHllen  and  rt-liiotant" — I  premimft^ 
tlierefore  williout  hanng  seen  reason  to  change  hia  opiuion- 
"  fullowftd  the  example  of  his  brethren  " — tliat  la  to  Bay,  he  did 
tho  thing  he  had  been  asked  to  do.     And  for  tills  ho  is  to  bo  held 
np  to  poBtority  for  ever  as  a  model  of  "  manly  indeprndence."     If 
I  had  to  choose  between  the  roan  who  given  an  opinion  when  he 
thinks  he  onght  not,  and  the  man  who  asks  him  to  give  it  bccanm, 
he  thinks  lie  ought,  I  should  prefer  the  man  who  asks.     Bnt  upon^ 
my  view  of  the  facts  no  such  dilemma  presenta  itflelf.      I  hare 
no  doubt  that  Coko  gave  his  opinion  at  last  becanse  he  fi^lt  that 
he  had  been  wrong  iu  refusing  to  give  it  at  first ;  and  in  that 
respect  poaterity  may  give  him  credit  for  some  manlinesa,  thongh 
it  innst  go  without  any  "  contrast''  to  make  it  seem  greater  than 
it  waa. 


These  are  all  the  detluite  offences  laid  to  Racon'a  charge,  op  to 
the  time  when  he  became  l^ord  Keeper,  from  which  we  are  atiked 
to  infer  tliat  he  had  become  blind  to  all  the  rules  of  commonplace 
morality  tlirough  too  profound  a  belief  that  \im  bad  been  bom  for 
the  service  of  mankiitd.  The  rest  of  bin  delinquencies,  veal  or 
imaginary,  stated  or  insiuaated.  I  will  examine  in  another  paper. 

Jaues  Speddinu. 
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THAT  a  real  and — within  certain  liinitfi — a  final  Bettlemcnt  of  the 
qneetion  of  University  Organization  i«  serionsly  contemplated 
by  Her  MajcBty's  Governniont.  is  evidt-nt  from  tho  Bill  that  has 
just  beon  intioduoed  for  Oxford,  and  X\w  upocolies  of  Uic  miuister 
introducing  it.  It  is  true  that  the  TvcaknpM  of  merely  pcrmjaaive 
leffielation  has  not  bocn  nltoKirther  avoided;  and  snch  weakness 
is  ptTulijii'ly  dangcroiiB  here,  wIum'o  the  problem  is  to  bring  into 
cflbctivn  co-operation  the  action  of  w^veml  dintinct  and  nearly  inde- 
pendent oorpomtionB.  Stil!,  if  tho  n<-\v  fliinniiission  is  united  and 
finn,  it  can  caKily  provide  tlitit  (Ik*  CoIIcgeH,  while  allowed  to 
determino  tho  detftits  of  tlieir  own  reform,  hliall  yet  bo  recou- 
atructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eoHRtitut(t  them  harmonious 
momhera  of  one  coherent  flcndeniic  RVRtem.  And  the  main  lines 
of  the  reform,  townrda  which  public  <ipinion  in  both  IJnivcrmtiea 
has  long-  been  Bteadilr  tending,  Iinve  Wen  laid  down  by  Lord 
Salisbnrj- with  much  clearnefw  and  deciaion.  The  ■•  bile  FeHow- 
ahip"  is  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past ;  academic  endowmenta  are 
to  be  restored  to  academic  usw.  How  urgently  the  need  of  this 
restoration  is  felt,  in  Cambridge  at  least,  is  as  yet  hardly  realized  by 
the  world  outside.  This  Univereity  has  for  years  been  atinggling 
and  starving  in  the  most  pitiable  manner,  unable  to  provide  decently 
for  the  motst  indi8p«nsabk>  functiuiis ;  while  what  are  commonly 
talked  and  thought  of  as  "  her  rieh  endowmonta "  have  been 
diatributcd  among  thriving  RchoohnaRtera,  dchool-inspcctors,  riung 
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joumalista,  barriKtei'B  ftili  of  bricfc.  and  barmtcrs  who  nuvi-r  1(k>i 
for  biif-'fs.  ilutiy  impnitaut  branches  of  Btiidy  aru  not  rt^preseuiv 
at  all  within  the  linuts  of  the  Uuiversity :  several  more  are  inad 
qnately  and  precarioimly  represented  by  college  U'cturere  only. 
The  Profcsaorships  tliat  di)  exist,  outside  the  sacred  and  fruill'ul 
preciuctH  of  thenlof^y.  are  supported  by  incomeji  varying  in 
aranimt  from  a  tliird  to  a  fifth  of  the  solan*  of  a  county  court 
judgt'.  The  utmost  economy  is  unable  to  provide  Cambridge) 
with  a  suflicicncj*  even  of  the  ugliBst  buildinga  required  for 
acieiitifiu  teaching  and  research  in  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge.  How  tliese  deHcionciea  arc  to  be  supplied, 
how  the  different  grades  of  aeadciuic  teachers  and  investigators 
are  to  be  appointed  and  poitL  how  the  co-operation  of  University 
and  Colleges  in  to  be  urganiy.ud  on  a  stnUle  and  satisfactory  basis, 
arc  (questions  requiring  much  further  disciiasion  and  much  skiD 
and  judgment  to  settle.  It  would  bo  impertinent  in  a  paper  like 
the  present  to  anticipate  summarily  the  results  of  the  seven  years 
of  labour  appointed  for  the  new  Commipsion.  The  task  that 
have  prnposod  to  myself  is  the  much  humbler  one  of  examining' 
the  actual  results  of  the  existing  diBtribution  of  college  cudow- 
meuU;  in  order  that  while  its  shortcomings  and  the  positive  evils 
that  flow  from  it  aro  traced  to  their  proper  sources,  whatever  good 
is  really  done  by  it  may  Iwj  as  far  as  poseible  eeoured  in  lUe  im-* 
pending  redistribution  of  the  fund.  Yor  the  sake  of  clcarnesB  and 
prei-isioii.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  the  discusNon  to  Cam- 
bridge: though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  obviously  applicable  to 
both  L'nivciTiities  alike. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kellowship  fund  was  originally^ 
designed  for  the  inaintenauco  of  learned  leisure;  and  a  coiiwde 
able  part  of  the  confoeioa  of  thought  that  csista  on  the  subject  of 
t'ellowshipe  arises  fioiu  the  didloulty  uf  agcertaining  how  far  the 
original,  historical  ration  J't'trr  uf  tlie  institution  has  actual  appU- 
catiou  and  force  at  the  present  time ;  a  difficulty  which  commonly 
arises  in  the  ease  of  old  institntions  of  whi(!h  the  working  has 
been  subjected  tti  a  long  gradual  process  of  indefinite  customary 
change,  with  or  without  an  intormixturo  of  abrtipt  legal  cliangcs. 
No  one  of  course  is  so  ignorant  as  to  Huj)]>i>se  tJiat  the  majoiity  oF 
cxistiug  Fellows  of  ('oUegefl  are  ]K;iw)ntt  empKiying  an  unbroken 
leisure  iu  the  cultivation  of  learning.  Still  there  is  a  vague  idea 
current  that  rc^irlent  Fellows  at  least  arw  in  some  degree  botmd 
to  devote  ihemselves  to  the  <ndtivation  of  learning;  not  legaUv 
bound,  but  morally,  as  a  parish  clergyman  is  morally  bouud  to 
take  care  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  bis  pansbioners,  though  bis 
legal  obligation  extend-'*  only  to  the  performance  of  certain 
leligiouB  services.  All  who  hold  with  the  present  writer  that  this 
obligation  ought  to  be  made  far  more  striugeut  and  definite,  aud 
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cd  by  more  substantial  eanctioiu^  canuot  but  rejoice  that 
mven  a  vn^ie  seiiBe  of  it  is  still  f^iu:rally  rt^cngaiaed.  At  the 
Bometime  it  seems  inipOBsible  conBietciitly  to  inaiiitatn  this  sense 
of  obhffatiou  together  mth  that  other  view  of  a  Fellowabip  which 
ovganhi  it  as  a  legitimato  oHHistancc  in  the  early  HtruggleH  of  a 
practical  eareer.  7''he  duty  canuot,  without  obvioiia  ubBurdity,  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  mere  choice  of  reaidence  in  Cambridge. 
If  a  Fellow  who  goes  to  London  is  crnplitying  liin  time  legitimately 
Sn  writing  for  ncwRpapers  and  niagazinefi,  how  can  ft  Fellow  living 
\n  Cambridge  Buffer  the  slightest  moral  eondemnatjon  for  giving 
bimsclf  up  to  Biniilar  nvocotions  ?  And  if  any  kind  of  work  is 
morally  open  to  him,  however  remote  from  the  original  purpow 
of  his  Fellowship,  how  ia  it  possibh-  to  blame  him,  ifuh  Fellow,  if 
ho  prefers  polite  idleness  to  all  kinds  of  work  t  And  hence  the 
obligation  to  learning  has  now  almost  fad«-d  from  men*8  minds  in 
■pito  of  tradition,  and  is  only  felt  by  the  few  who  cherish  what 
!Mr.  Diaracli  once  callfid  n  bistorionl  conscience.  Under  the  exist- 
ing flyntem,  the  broad  ccmmon-«c>n8e  even  of  academic  persons 
Cannot  but  regard  a  resident  Fellow  aa  a  man  who,  lutv'ing  won 
the  great  prize  of  successful  juvenile  study,  bus  since  lu  the  exer> 
oise  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  choice  preferred  a  limited  iucome, 
imlimited  leisure,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  college  life  to  a 
struggle  with  the  world.  If  he  \a  advancing  knowledge,  he  is 
[doing  BO  ns  au  amateur,  not  as  his  recognized  profesRional  work  ; 
if.  again,  he  is  not  advaneiag  knowledge,  the  fact  may  bo  regn-tted, 
but  can  hardly  be  eltargcd  against  him,  under  the  cxistitig  con- 
ditions of  tenure,  as  a  dereliction  of  Auty. 

It  is  to  bo  obfli-n'ed,  however,  that  tho  i-oaidont  Fellnws  who  do 
not  form  part  of  tho  educational  Htaflf  of  the  University  or  tlie 
Colleges  arc  a  comparatively  Kmall  minority — &o  small,  indeed, 
that  not  a  fi^w  perHoiis  take  a  different  view  from  that  wluch  we 
have  jnst  disouased ;  and  conceive  FeUoiiVBhi|iB  t«  ho  intended, 
md  actually  to  be  operating,  as  part  pajTnont  for  tho  service  of 
icademie  instmction.  In  a  certain  sense  this  view  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  former ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  a  prominctit  feature 
En  any  Bohorne  of  UniverBily  reform,  that  at  least  the  higher  part 
of  acadf-mic  edncatinn  sbmdd  be  in  the  hands  of  j>eraon8  who 

trft  alHi>  etigagi'd  in  indcpend«:nt  study  and  rcBeareh ;  an«I  that 
ieir  income  should  consist  in  jwrt  of  College  FcUowshipfl.  If 
Ihis  principle  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  almost  indifferent 
whether  the  Fellowships  wito  primnrily  regarded  as  salaries  for 
jinvesli gators  or  for  instructofs;  as  the  two  functions  would 
be  normally  combined.  At  pn-sent,  however,  it  is  only  to  a 
Comparatively  flight  extent  tiiie  that  Fellowslups  are  employed 
Bs  salaries  for  teachers.  lu  some  Colleges,  under  the  statutes 
approved  by  the  former  Commiawcn,  FeUowsIiips  are  allowed  to 
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I>e  retAinod  by  raembpre  of  the  cdncatinnal  staff  of  a  ('ollcg'c,  aft*r 
the  time  at  wliich  thoir  tenure  would  tinder  orfUnary  circninstanci* 
have  tprmiiiated.  Such  FellowshipB  ns  are  acttially  held  on  theJi 
termfl  may  legilimately  bo  rcgai-dcd  aa  endowments  tuted  for  th< 
paiiTnent  of  teachers ;  and  the  same  view  may  bo  taken  of  a  fe 
other  FellowfiliipH  held  by  Univewity  ProfoBsora  RHauch;  though 
ftince  these  latter  are  not  repjularly  and  systcuiatieally  connects 
with  Pi-ofeeeorehipfi.  but  only  bertowed  on  particular  ProfeAsc 
by  the  soniewhsit  arbitrary  aud  accidental  Belection  of  the  C<>UegT?« 
they  produce  tlie  miuimnni  of  effect  lu  the  way  of  attracting  abli 
men  to  the  po«t«.  But  these  two  claases  taken  together  form 
Hmall  minority  even  of  those  Fellowships  whioh  are  held  by  resi-*^ 
dout  academic  teachers.  In  moHt  cattes  the  remuneration  that  tht 
Kellow  receives  for  hie  work  an  a  teacher  oonsists  entirely  in  t,\ 
Hftlary  paid  over  and  above  hw  Fell'iwship.  from  a  fund  provid< 
by  the  feeH  oi"  undcrg^ra dilates  (with  eome  verj'  trifling  irappl&i*' 
ment  from  ondowmontB).  It  is  the  actual  and  pronpective  amount 
of  this  salary — apart  from  his  Fello-vvship — which  the  Fellow 
compares  with  the  income  that  could  be  obtained  in  some  other 
career,  in  considering  whether  or  not  it  'ib  Itis  interest  to  take  part 
in  academic  teaching. 

At  the  Ruroc  time  it  must  undoubtedly  bu  admitted  that  the 
sorviceft  of  the  able  and  higlily  educated  men  who  form  the  edu- 
cational staff  of  (Jollegcs  are  obtained  at  a  clieaper  rate  tV 
would  bo  poBsihle  T%'ithont  Fellowfihipf^ — even  apart  from  th< 
exceptional  tenure  above  noticed,  under  which  the  Fnllowalnj 
i«  definitely  converted  into  a  salary  for  tt-nehing.  In  many  Col- 
leges cei-tftin  allowances  are  regularly  mfldf  to  rcwdents  aa  qnch  : 
and  even  independently  of  these  allowanees,  a  Fellow  who  haa  no 
special  ground  for  living  elsowhero  regards  his  College  as  hi* 
natnml  home;  and  if  ho  resides  there,  the  most  natural  thing  for 
him  to  do,  and  tho  eaaiest  way  to  make  a  littlw  money.  i«  to  take 
part  in  teaching.  And  tance  his  Felloweliip  alone — a»  long  as  it 
Ia8t« — enables  him  to  live  there  a  life  of  dignified  comfort  with-g 
little  or  no  increa«e  of  income,  it  is  natiLral  that  he  should  nf^ei 
be  content  with  u  comparatively  scanty  remunenition  for  tho  not 
very  laborious  work  which  it  lies  in  his  way  to  do.  Still  it  must 
be  obBer\'cd  that  this  method  of  organizing  academic  instruction 
has  serious  and  inevitable  drawWcks.  It  is  obviously  inexpedient 
that  the  majority  of  academic  tea(^herH  should  be  appointed  by 
selection  not  from  the  whole  range  of  the  available  edueational 
talent  in  the  country,  on  the  ground  of  special  fitness  for  their 
rcBpeclive  departments  of  tbe  work,  but  from  the  amall  number* 
of  pereons  who  constitute  in  each  case  tho  selecting  body.  ThM 
Fellows  who  become  leetnrera  thus  rather  choose  their  work  than 
are  chosen  for  it ;  and  it  may  often  be  said  that  they  choose  it^ 
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rather  ucgatively  thou  positively.  Partly  the  resti-ictLOu  of  celi- 
bacy, ami  partly  tlio  very  »mallueb*  of  th«  Boluriea  to  -which  I 
have  referro J,  Lave  conimouly  preveutud  collegu  tiiiiiun  from  being 
regardt-'d  a£  if.  regular  profession.  Ueuoe  a  large  proportion  of 
those  BtupluvL-d  iu  it  have  tukeu  it  up  au  a  stop-gap,  to  £11  iho 
iaterval  bvtweeu  the  completion  of  tbc-ir  education  and  their 
eotraiit-e  ou  the  luaiu  busiuees  of  their  Ufo ;  and  thus  oaii  hardly 
bring  to  it  the  iiitcnRity  and  coiicentratioii  of  Buer^y  which  a 
vigorous  man  tlirows  uitii  whatever  ho  haa  deliberat«Ly  chosen  a» 
bis  lifo's  Work. 

Wt»  may  cuiiuluile  then  that  the  exiatiug  diHtributiou  of  Fellaw- 
8Ui|)a,  whila  it  produces  a  few  ainatetir  studcnitt,  and  enables 
Bociet}*  to  obtain,  more  cheaply  than  wsuld  otherwise  be  the 
case,  the  servicen  of  coDege  tuUini  and  lecturers,  yet  canuut 
be  held  to  provide  a  Hatiafactory  endowment  either  of  learning 
and  rcsearob,  or  of  teaching ;  and  still  \csa  of  that  complete 
academic  career  which  cuusista  in  the  combination  of  the  two.  It 
is  necessary*  to  make  this  plain,  because  the  proposal  to  employ 
the  funds  of  the  Colleges  iu  constituting  such  a  career  appears  to 
excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  vaguely  supposed 
tbat  nt  least  a  great  portion  of  them  were  already  used  i^r  this 
purpose,  Well-informed  advocates  of  the  existing  system  are, 
huwever.  quite  aware  that — hiator^*  and  tradition  notivitbstanding 
—-Fellowships  are  uow  uormally  bestowed  not  aa  paymenta  for 
any  present  ser^'ices  to  society,  but  as  rewards  t-o  young  men  for 
the  past  trouble  tliat  they  have  taken  in  receivinga  good  education. 
They  maintain  such  rewards  tii  he  desirable  in  the  first  place 
merely  as  prizeH,  to  draw  youths  of  talent  to  the  Universities,  and 
atimuiate  and  sustain,  their  industry  when  there  ;  aud  secondly,  as 
affording  tu  such  youths  peenniary  support  during  the  first  years 
of  their  struggle  with  tlu-  world.  Tliis  latter  iU'gumuut  seems  to 
be  the  one  on  which  most  streHs  is  laid ;  aud  in  so  far  as  it  is  valid 
at  all  it  seems  to  become  of  more  iiupoi'tauce  in  proportion  aa  we 
oonoeivo  the  distribution  of  tlio  rest  of  otir  educational  oudow- 
mouts  to  reach  th«j  ideal  perfection  wliieb  reformers  contemplate. 
In  the  ladder  wliich  \s  to  bear  the  cliild  of  talent  upwards  from 
tJie  gutter,  the  College  Fellowship  pi-«8ent8  itself  aa  the  last  step; 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  for  ucndemic  reformers  no  less  than  cun- 
sorvativea  to  imagine  that  a  serious  hiatus  would  be  left  if  this 
step  were  taken  away.  I  think,  however,  that  it  will  appear  on 
careful  consideration  that  this  la.st  round  of  the  ladder  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  superfluous;  and  that  even  if  it  ought  to  be  con^ 
striifitcd  at  all,  it  certainly  is  not  tiie  function,  of  academic 
eudr>wmeuts  to  furnish  it. 

First,  however,  it  is  important  to  remove  a  certain  ambiguity 
OB  to  the  nature  of  this  step.    The  University  does  not  at  present 
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provide  ft  complete  preparation  for  any  ppoft'eeion  (with  the 
dotibtfiil  exception  of  the  prnfeenon  of  education);  and  though  it 
BCCtnR  desirablo  that  it  RJiotild  adapt  its  curriculum  Homewfaat 
more  than  it  at  present  docs  to  the  practical  nceda  of  its  alumni, 
there  ynW  always  be  a  certain  part  of  the  training  necewary  for 
any  profotwion  which  can  only  bo  got  by  BonHng  Bome  kind  of 
apprenticephip  to  peraons  who  arc  actually  engaged  in  it.  Hence, 
even  in  the  caw^  of  the  ablest  men,  destined  for  practical  careera, 
an  inton'al  muat  normally  elnpae  after  the  taking  of  their  degree, 
before  their  cdueaiion  is  really  conipletfd;  and  there  are  the 
same  grnnnds  for  supporting  poor  men  of  merit  during  this  period 
out  of  educational  endowment*  a«  there  are  for  giving  them  exhi- 
bitiono  and  scholarfihipn  at  school  and  college.  I  do  not  now 
consider  whether  thc«e  groirnds  are  adequate :  I  merely  urge  that 
if  eleemoajiiary  training  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  should  be  given 
completely.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  continue  paying  them 
pensions  for  aomo  years,  when  the  pensioners  have  or  ought  to 
have  already  entered  on  the  work  of  life,  after  the  miwt  complete 
training  that  society  e-an  provide.  If  wo  consider  the  matter  in 
the  abstract,  apart  from  the  historic  names  and  associations  which 
lend,  as  it  were,  a  picturesque  and  time-honoiu'ed  uaturahiees  to 
the  present  composition  and  state  of  cbllegiate  corporations,  it 
must  surely  appear  verii'  doubtful  whether  such  an  expenditure  of 
money — not  merely  of  academic  funds,  but  of  any  funds  wliat- 
ever — is  at  all  desirable  iii  the  interests  of  society ;  liowtivcr  agree- 
able it  may  be  for  the  young  men  themselves,  who  are  thus 
temporarily  placed  in  comlnrtable  eircumstaiicee.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  such  a  distribution  of  funds  coming  int«  existence,  except 
through  that  idow  historic  perversion  of  t>ndownientfl  from  their 
original  uses  which  has  actually  occurred  in  the  ca*H'of  our  collegea. 
It  is  urgo<L  as  1  have  said,  tliat  young  men  of  talent  require  the 
support  of  tliesc  pensions,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
earningaliveliliood  during  the  earlypnrt  of  their  pmfessionttl  career. 
But  tJiin  argument,  if  it  is  intended  to  cover  tlio  whole  case,  affords 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  generalizing  from  a  few 
striking  instances.  Most  imivereity  men  have  lieard  of  one  or 
two  prosperous  barristers  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  to 
the  bar  without  thoir  Fellowships;  and  they  have  probably  never 
asked  themselves  how  largo  a  proportion  of  College  Fellows  hove 
actually  adopted  cArccrs  which  in  the  absence  of  this  peculiar 
institution  would  have  been  closed  to  them.  And  yet  the  argu- 
ment is  eminently  one  of  which  the  force  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  some  quantitative  estimate  of  the  results  to  which  it  reform. 
In  order  to  obtain  such  an  estimate,  careful  statistics  *  have  been 

*  TlicsA  Rtatifilie*  b^r*  bem  eollei-ted  hj  <lii  R^'-  H.  A,  MoTg^ii,  Fellov  and  Tutor 
of  Jmo*  CoUi-gc,  «  bo  Una  kfndljr  p«mitt«'1  us  to  itw  llwia. 
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obtained  of  the  cftreem  of  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  elected  in  Cam- 
bridge from  1857  to  18lJ8  incltwive — more  tliau  300  in  all.  It  apptiunt 
hhat  rather  more  tlmti  a  fourth  of  tbusu  Fellowti  have  adopted  au 
•acadumic  career;  ruost  of  theau  are  now  r^bidout  in  Cambridge, 
either  as  holJers  of  colh-ge  oOicet)  or  as  private  tutoiti,  while  a  few 
otheiti   have   obtained   professorships  elst-where ;    about  auoUier 
fourth  have  become  sehouhnasteiv ;  othent  again  have  obtained 
eiuphiymeut    nut  Htrictly  «diit>aticiiial  bnt   couiiectcd  wiUi  udu- 
tiun,  us  iiisp6c-turs  of  scliools  ur  clerkB  in  the   Viivy    Council 
or  are  serving  the  State  as  astronomers  ur  geologiste.    To 
cased,  wliicli  amount  to  more  than  half  of  tliv  wliole,  the 
gumeiit  jutut  meiitioaed  is  obviously  inapplicable,  because  in  the 
'competition  for  these  post«  the  academic  distinction  for  which  a 
Folluu'uhip  is  given  is  itself  an  amply  HufTicieiit  advant-age.     The 
kicu  who  are  iniide  Fellows  ai-e  precisely  those  for  whom,  how- 
"ever  tlie  Uni%*erBity  were  organized,  an  academic  career  affordiug 
from  the  outset  a  sufficient  iuconu-  wnuld  be  at  once  open;  they 
■bre  the  men  for  whose  assistatice  the  luiad-m asters  of  our  chief 
•publio   schdols   compete;    in    aiiy  clecent  administration   of  th& 
public  service  they  are  naturally  selected  fur  all  posts  for  which 
academic    attainments    are    rerivured.      Thus   they   are   sure   oi 
nbtainiijg   from  tho  firet  a  better   income   than    their   less   (li»> 
tittguished  coutempomries  who  still   manage  to  live  by  their 
employment;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  and  palpable  absurdity  in  sup- 
porting tliem  further  by  a  pension  of  £3f.i0  a  year  from  academic 
endowments.    A  few  other  Ffllows,  n  gain,  join  the  ever-iucreasing 
prufesaiou  of  jourualitsiu  and  magasiuie-writing — a  highly  honour- 
able aud  useful   function,  but  one   which   no    ooe  would  wisli 
to  support  aitilicially  by  Fellowships.     A  few  othere  have  heuu 
^eueived  into  houses  of  busiuees  or  soUcitors'  offices ;  for  ihem^ 
tou,  no  extraneous  sourco  of   liveliliood  seems  to  be  necessary, 
\vheu  once  they  have  entered  upon  their  work.     No  doubt  tliitt 
cutroJico  cannot  ho  efl'i^cted  without   cither  capital  or   conneo- 
^un  ;  but  to  suggest  that  the  college  rcvcauos  should  furnish  the 
Tumier  would  surely  be  regartled  as  a  reductvj  ud  aUuiitum  uf  the 
]>rinciple  that  wo  are  conaidcring.     About  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
ellowBliipfi  arc  occupied  by  parochial  clergy,*  whether  as  holders 
college  livings  or  otherwiKC.     The  case  of  these  is  somewhat 
ifferont,  as  it  may  be  phiiuiibly  urged  that  the  incomes  of  curataa 
'(at  least)  are  too  small,  and  that  it  is  au  advantage  to  supplement 
them  from  any  source.     Ktiil  even  here  it  seems  a  mther  para- 
hoxical  metliod  of  remedying  tlie  deficiency,  to  select  a  few  of 
^ho  more  talented  of  the  younger  clergy  for  peusiouB  of  about 
twice  the  amount  of  a  curate's  avemgo  salaiy.     Probably  no  one 

P   ■  Obrinl  posta  in  IbvL'aivorfit^  and  Collt-^ot  mt,  of  emine,  os  ft  dtffertiit  faolinc; 
ud  would  AlwBja  recoirr,  ui  tbej-  do  ai  pnteal,  tlieirf ull  bIiuv  vl  acidemia  udowraeniA 
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at  tlie  present  day  wouM  maintain  thnt  it  ia  deedrable  to  <lraw 
jroung  men  of  ability  into  the  semce  of  the  Church  by  ^ving 
them  this  larg©  pecuniary  advantage  over  their  coUeagoefi;  eance 
the  gain  to  religion  of  the  iutelWct  thus  purchased  mu»t  appear  to 
K-  very  doubtful.  The  reUition  of  the  Church  to  the  Unirereities 
is,  however,  a  burnitig  quewtiou,  -which  I  hardly  like  to  mix  up 
with  the  presMit  di«cu8aiou  ;  but  perliaps  it  wiH  be  agreed,  on  dis- 
passionate oooaideratiot),  that  the  Univetwty  owes  to  the  Clmrch 
the  maintenance,  by  endo^vment  or  otherwise,  of  theologicjil  edu- 
catiou  aud  learning  in  ai*  good  a  condition  as  poanble,  rather  than 
a  tmiall  coiflrihution  of  money  to  the  incomes  of  tiid  parochial 
clergy,  however  thi»  contribution  may  be  distributed. 

There  remain  the  proffBeions  of  the  Bar  and  Sledicine,  in 
which  this  dilKeulty  of  obtaining  employment  during  the  early 
years  of  tho  profeeaooal  career  certainly  exists,  even  for  roQu  of 
talent,  completely  trained  and  indnatrioun.  Aud  if  we  are  con- 
sidering thf?  actual  results  obtained  by  sinecnro  Fellow^ehi[>8»  we 
may  almost  ue^ect  Medicine,  as  not  more  tlian  one  or  two  per 
cent,  of  the  Fellows  of  Colleges  in  Cambridge  enter  upon  this 
profcsBion.  The  Fellowft,  then,  who  are  actually  supported  in 
careers  from  which  they  would  otlu'rwiso  have  been  excluded, 
turn  out  to  be  almost  entirely  barristers.  -An  argument  for 
ainconre  Fellowships  which  finds  its  only  solid  Inisis  in  the  special 
circumstances  of  a  single  profession — entered  by  not  more  than 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  tlie  Fellows  of  Collogca,  as  far  as  our  statistics 
go — must  lie  admitted  to  be  in  nn  unstable  condition.  But  we 
must  observe  that  even  of  thiB  number  only  a  small  fraction  repre- 
M^iits  the  real  gain  of  society  iu  the  way  of  additional  loga!  talent 
through  the  institution  of  Fellowshipi*.  We  have  to  subtract  first 
the  not  inconsiderable  quota  of  those  whose  "  call  to  tho  bar" 
dooB  not  imply  a  real  vocation  for  the  legal  profession ;  and, 
secondly,  we  have  to  subtract  the  genuine  barristers  who  would 
equally  have  become  such  if  they  had  been  thrown  on  their  own 
resources  or  those  of  their  poretiti*,  and  who,  it  may  be  remarked, 
would  perhaps  have  throivu  themselves  ijito  their  work  with  more 
energy  and  decision  if  they  had  had  no  FoUowahips;  for  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  doubtful  boon  to  remove  from  a  young  man  the 
stinmluH  supplied  by  straitened  means  or  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  others.  But  even  if  wo  confine  our  attention  to  the 
fandft  distributed  among  the  small  residuum  of  Fellows  who  go  to 
the  bar  to  become  lawyers,  and  really  do  become  la^xyers,  aud 
would  not  have  done  so  except  for  their  Fellowships,  it  does  not 
seem  after  all  clear  that  these  funds  arc  ivisely  bestowed,  if  wo 
consider  the  matter  fnmi  the  point  of  ^-iew  of  society,  and  not  of 
the  fortunate  indi^'idual8  who  receive  them.  In  fact,  the  very 
reason  why  they  arc  needed  seems  also  u  ground  for  donbtiirg 
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whether  their  effect  \n  on  the  whole  buneficial.    Wliy  ia  it  (liSicuIt 
to  obtain  employment  at  tho  Rar  ?     Obviously  bfcauao  tho  pro- 
feamon  is  so  attmctivo  that  it  in  crovrded  by  a  tlirong  of  able 
compotitoTB  compoting  oagerly  for  employment.     Why,  then,  it 
may  fairly  ho  asked,    should    we  «pend   money  in  artificially 
OTTcUing  tho  crowd  and  increading  the  keenness  of  competition  ? 
It  will  perhaps  be  answcrod  thnt,  though  there  may  be  at  present 
no  lack,  or  even  a  snperfloity,  of  competitors  qnite  adequate  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  advocacy;  there  is  certainly  no  euperabnn- 
dancc  ofmen  possessing  at  once  legal  attainments  and  the  general 
intellectual  grasp  which  ought  to  be  combined  in  the  lawyers 
who  reach  the  highest  posts  in  the  judiciary  and  become  the  legal 
advigers  of  the  Crown,    A  fuw  thousand  a  year,  it  may  be  urged, 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  fur  the  advantage  of  having  the  best 
ability  of  the  whole  uatjou  to  choose  from  in  selecting  Attorney- 
Gener.-.l8,  Chancellors,  and  Chief  JuKtices.      That  there  is  some 
force  in  tliis  I  would  not  deny :  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  we 
have  here  the  one  eulid  grain  of  argument  iu  all  the  plausible 
talk  about    "anpporting  young    men  in    their   careorB."*      But 
granting  it  to  l>e  desirable  that  one  or  two  peumons  tenable 
for  a  few  years  shonld  be  given  away  annually  to  young  lawyers 
I  of  exceptional  ability  and  scanty  meaufl,  it  hardly  falls  within  tho 
'  province  of  the  Univemty  to  distribute  these  pensluus.     'I'ho  cor- 
porations charged  with   the  supervision  of  the  Uar,  who  have 
funiU,  and  lately  at  least  have  shown  a  btudable  desire  to  spend 
them  in  promoting  the  best  interests  ofthe  legal  profession,  appear 
the  proper  bodies  to  make  this  distribution.     They  are  better  able 
than  the  Univcraities  to  say  from  time  to  time  how  far  they  are 
needed,  and  they  ought  to  be  better  able  to  accure  in  the  re- 
fcipicnta  ofthe  peuMon  the  special  talents  and  knowledge  which  it 
is  deairablo  they  should  possess.     Again,  if  distributed  by  them, 
Buch  pensions  need  not  be  exactly  sinecures.    They  could  easily 
be    given   on   condition   of  performing  some   light   oducational 
datica,  so  arranged  as  not  to  hamper  the  pensioner  iu  the  com- 
petition for  professional  employiuenU  while  at  the  same  time  they 
might  be  an  iuduooment  to  him  to  resign  his  pension  when  his 
time  began  to  be  fuUy  occupied  ia  ordinary  legal  work,* 

But  whatever  may  be  tho  best  way  of  providing  for  tha  in- 
terests of  the  Bar,  it  seems  clear  that  the  allotment  of  £301)  a  year 
apieco  to  all  the  successful  competitors  ia  University  examinations, 
of  wtom  about  sistceu  per  cent,  go  to  the  Bar,  is  not  a  good  adap- 
tation of  means  to  this  end.  And  we  have  seen  that  iu  the  case  of 
the  great  majority  of  Fellows  no  similar  need  exists  for  giving 
this  eleemosynary  support  after  llioir  education  is  completed-    I 

*  SicoUvlj,  ft  *<»Ki9«^:  amfiliT  ranianarAtLon  o!  iui»(Iioftl  toaahiaj  OLl^lit  siroly  do  All 
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\MSR,  then-fore,  to  consider  the  other  Argument  by  which  these 
gifts  are  defended — that,  namely,  wliich  points  to  the  attractive 
and  stimulativtj  influence  which  they  exercise  as  prizes  for  study. 
This  argument,  I  am  aware,  appears  strong  to  many  ;  but  I  mtut 
confess  that  twenty  years*  experience  of  University  life  has 
gradually  led  me  to  regard  it  far  more  unfavourably  than  the  one 
just  discussed.  Considered  as  a  means  of  support  after  education 
has  been  completed,  the  prize-fellowship  has  (as  we  have  just 
Bceu)  a  partial  Justiiication,  though  within  a  ver^'  limited  raugc 
lu  a  small  muiiber  of  coses  it  docs  meet  a  definite  need,  and  there 
is  at  least  a  prabubility  of  ite  producing  a  certain  amoiiut  of  gain 
to  the  community ;  and  even  in  the  great  majoiity  of  caaeB.  where 
there  is  no  such  ueed.  we  have  little  ground  for  attributing  to  the 
institution  any  positively  bad  efTocta.  Tliero  is  no  reasou  to 
beUcvo  that  the  pension  drawn  from  academic  cndowmcntB  by 
(i-g-)  a  young  schoolmaster  at  Kinn  or  Harrow  is  ppont  in  any 
worse  woy  tliau  any  other  poilion  of  tlic  superfluous  wealth  of 
tho  community.  Butosaprizoby  which  students  maybe  attracted 
to  the  I'liiverHty,  and  susljiinml  in  their  iiidiifitry  when  there, 
tho  Kcllii«'«liip  operates  in  a  niamicr  which  must,  1  think,  be 
pronounced  positively  pernicious.  It  places  the  Univermty  in  a 
radically  falao  n-Jatiou  to  tlie  communit}*,  and  seriously  impairs  its 
performance  of  its  proper  fimctiou  us  a  centre  of  intellectual  life. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  propose  auy  impracticably  high 
standard  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  study  ought  to  bo  carried  on  hy 
undergraduates  generally;  but  all  will  admit  that  the  highest 
ideal  of  such  study  recjuires  that  kjiowledge  should  bo  cullivatecl 
for  ita  own  sake,  aud  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  academic 
teachers  to  maintain  this  ideal  as  fur  as  possible — that  the  L'ui- 
versily  should  be,  as  it  wore,  a  shrine  in  which  the  uuble  ardour 
of  disiute nested  curiosity  is  kvpt  ever  buruiug,  aud  coiunmnicated 
iu  each  generation  of  studtnta  to  all  who  are  iu  any  degree 
capable  of  receiving  it.  No  one  who  knows  tho  Gemiau  luiivet^ 
sitics  can  doubt  that,  whatever  their  defects  may  be,  they  do 
perform  salisfacloril}'  this  iuvaluablc  service  to  tho  community: 
aud  probably  no  one  who  really  knows  Cambridge  would  deny 
that,  R^K-aking  btondly,  she  fails  In  this  respect.  And  tho  blame  of 
tliis  failure  caiuiot,  I  think,  be  fairly  thrown,  as  it  sometinies  is,  on 
the  exclueively  practical  character  of  the  English  people ;  when  we 
consider  tlie  atnmmt  of  disinterested  study  tluit  ia  being  carried  on 
all  over  Kugland,  sometimes  under  the  greatest  pOBsible  diaad- 
vantages  ond  by  perHona  who  Imve  to  earn  a  liveUbood  in  eome 
labori<iUH  irado  or  profussion.  It  would  be  more  apparently  " 
reasonable  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  teacluug  body  of  the  I'ai — 
veriiity,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  repudiate  the  charge  altogether— 
But  I  would  nrgo  those  who  arc  disposed  to  oensuro  ob  harshly 
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torthis  failure  tt)  reflect  how  diflicult  it  is  to  resist  the  stronj;  por- 
fhial  prewnirc  eieroised,  on  tlie  minds  of  teachfrs  nnd  pupils 
nlike,  by  this  fatal  poBScBsiou  of  Inrgc  pecuninrr  prizps  for  buc- 
CL'sivfuI  study  as  tested  by  exniniimtioiis.  It  is  almost  iiieWtiilik- 
that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  should  be  p^mdntilly  turned  into  a 
training  for  an  intellectual  wrestling  match.  The  possibility  of 
gaining  sueh  large  immedinte  rewards  by  examinations  uftturally 
Concentrates  the  student's  attention  on  the  attaiiinicut  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  knowledge  and  skill  by  which  this  Bucccsa  may  beat 
te  won.  And  thus  tlic  prnper  relation  of  instruction  and  examina- 
tion is  inverted.  Ksaniination.  instead  of  being  merely  the  means 
of  testing  tbo  thoroughness  with  wbich  a  Riibject  has  been  taught 
and  leamt,  bocomea  the  end  to  which  teaching  and  learning  arc 
directed,  and  the  sbindard  t«  wbicU  reference  is  naturally  made 
tn  determining  both  the  matter  to  be  leamt  and  the  method  of 
learning  it.  The  student  feels  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
limiting  hia  reading  to  those  subjects  and  parts  of  siibjccts  on 
•wliich  questions  are  likely  to  be  set ;  he  lios  to  check  himself  from 
pursuing  any  interesting  inquiry  too  fiiv,  for  fear  it  should  occupy 
an  amount  of  time  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  "murks"  he 
Jnay  hopy  to  gahi  by  it  in  oxainination.  His  object  is  not  so 
touch  to  kin'w  truth  us  to  be  able  to  wiite  il  out  rapidly  in  frftg- 
tnents  of  a  certain  *-\v.<.'.  Tliis  Kpeeies  of  intellectual  discipline  has 
'doubtless  some  advantage's;  but  il  must  be  allowed  that,  regiirded 
as  a  means  of  conveying  either  actual  present  knowledge,  or  the 
tabits  of  thought  and  ft-eling  which  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
Viiowledge  in  the  future,  it  is  open  to  veiy  sonous  objections. 
There  is  no  kind  of  study  which  docs  not  sutler  to  some  extent 
from  being  pumned  in  this  fruiiiu  of  mind  ;  at  the  same  time,  some 
objects  are  much  more  liuble  to  deterioi-ation  from  this  cause 
"tiiau  others,  ns  the  dith-rence  between  the  rationnl  and — if  I  may 
tjoin  a  woi-d — the  f;raminationnl  manuer  of  studjnng  a  subject 
"Varies  very  much  in  different  cases.  Thus  we  are  led  to  notice 
another  bad  result  of  the  undue  influence  nt  present  exercised  by 
■examinations,  wliieli  is  strongly  felt  by  those  who  have  charge  of 
education  at  Cnmbi-idgf; — vi-/,.,  that  they  are  seriously  hampered 
in  choosing  subjects  and  framing  courses  of  study  by  the  necessity 
k)f  adapting  them  to  rj-amwafional  reading  and  (eaelnng.  They 
'cannot  merely  consider,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  intelligent 
■yupila,  what  would  be  the  most  desirable  subject  of  study  if  the 
Btudent  were  supposed  to  be  simply  seeking  for  knowledge  or 
intellectual  training  :  they  must  assume  that  their  pupils  will, 
l^eaking  generally,  read  witli  a  view  to  examinations,  and  there- 
fore must  choose  subjects  wliieh  admit  of  being  examined  in 
aatisfactorily. 

Ju  saying  tliis  I  am  anxious  not  to  exaggerate  either  the 
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existing^  defect  or  the  extent  to  which  it  imf^ht  be  expected  to 
be  leiuoved  by  a  chniig*^,-  hi  the;  ilistribution  of  ciidowmentB.  >i'o 
doubt  even  now  there  aro  lunny  disiutercsted  students  at  onr 
Unirtreitiotf,  and  not  a  few  teacherti.  wlio  earnestly  foster  th^ 
impiUse  towartls  study  for  its  own  sake ;  but  I  think  any  odo  who 
knows  Cambiidge  will  admit  that  etudeuts  aud  teachers  of  this 
class  have  tu  set  themselves  agaiust  the  general  tendency  of  tho 
ir^'stem.  Agaiu,  it  munt  be  admitted  that  the  iiitliience  of  exami- 
nations does  not  dci>end  entirely  on  the  Fellowships  :  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  of  succt-es  in  an  inteUec-tual  competition,  aud  tho 
variuus  profe^ioiial  and  social  advnntnges  that  may  he  exptfoted 
from  it,  would  in  themselvcB  exercise  a  powerful  attractive  foito 
on  the  minds  of  students  gmicrnlly,  Still  it  is  due  to  the  large 
pecuniary  prizes  tliat  this  inUuence  becomes  an  nhuost  irresistihls 
ooatrul.  How  can  one  persuade  a  poor  man  not  to  concentrate  hia 
energies  on  succeas  iu  a  {^vcn  competition,  when  the  poastMsion 
of  £300  a  year  for  a  long  term  of  years  may  depend  upon  itt 
And  it  is  only  thia  overwhelming  iuflucnco  that  duprusees  and 
demoralizes;  for  up  to  a  cerlaiii  point  tho  guidanco  and  stimulus^ 
of  exauunations  is  highly  benefioinl.  Hut  though  a  good  servant,  tha 
examination  is  a  bad  master ;  aud  the  prize-fellowships  inevitably 
make  it  master. 

It  may  be  urged  tliat  the  number  of  students  in  whom  disia-j 
terested  curiosity  could  be  made  to  operate  effectively  as  the  solftv 
or  chief  motive  for  Btudy  form  bnt  a  sniall  minority*  of  the  whole 
contingent   that  tht-  country  annually  «fu<ls  to  Cambridge.      It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  minority  is  likely  to  be 
fomid  ehi'.fly — though  not  entirely — among  the  mure  gifted  and, 
well-trained  students:  that  is,  it  coiueidcs  to  a  great  exttut  with 
the  equally  small  class  tliat  is  directly  affected  by  the  competiliou 
for  Fellowships.      But  the  uiflueuce  of  the   tone   and  spirit  iu 
which  study  i^  carried  on  by  the  intellectual  illiu  of  any  place  of 
education  extends,  hi  varyiug  degrees  of  iuteiisity,  far  beyond  tho 
Umits  of  the  claes  itself.     It  de]>eud8  not  n  Httle  on  the  system 
which  is  brought  to  bear  on  these  whether  the  whole  generation  of 
students*  shall  i-eceivo  whatever  measure  of  truly  academic  uultura 
they  are  capable  of  receiving,  or  whether  they  shall  in  artpr-Ufai 
look  back  upon  the  L'uiversity  (a^mrt  fmni  its  social  advantages)! 
as  an  institution  for  giving  thorn  a  certain  amount  of  intellcctt 
drill.     And  oven  if  wo  coniine  our  attention  to  the  alumni  of  iheil 
most  exclusively  practical  turn  of  mind,  we  ehall  find  that  their' 
interests  suffer  considerably  under  tlie  present  Bystom.    for  tho 
desire  of  obtainuig  a  Fellowship  la  not  ouly  not  the  best  pof»ibI«^ 

•  low  thia  temi  adriMdlf,  u  my  romu-lti  d«  not  spp'j  *«  tl'*  •Twsi.iaum"  ot 
mubirgradwnM  kIw  uv  la  Oo  ncuw  studuaU :  wtalab  trouM  pTobaUr  bo  uoiaancnoad 
\>j  Ray  ■yil'^m. 
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motive  by  which  to  stimulate  and  direct  youthful  study  :  it  \»  out 
of  several  altei-Datives  almost  tliy  Wuret.  Uudtjr  iUi  iuflueucc  tliti 
**  practical"  youth  is  often  led  to  duvuiu  tlie  preeiouK  yeara  ui'  Iuh 
"Duivereity  life  to  a  counse  of  rending  which  is  equally  out  of  rtla- 
tioit  to  his  iutellectual  tastes  aud  needs,  and  U>  liifi  profctwioual 
prospects :  lie  studies  in  a  thoroughly  utiUtariau  s|)irit  what  lie 
yet  regards  us  useless  for  uU  pui'|)oHea,  except  that  of  obtaining 
academic  piizfs.  Xu  doubt  thu  educatiou  may  turn  out  to  bo  of 
Xaoro  USD  to  biiu  than  he  aiitiuipates :  Btill  it  may  easily  happen 
'that  it  is  not  the  courHc  of  traiuiug  whieti  his  teachera  and 
Advisont,  any  mure  than  himself,  'would  havo  eelectedr  except  for 
the  one  deciuive  considemlion  that  it  ofTera  him  the  only  or  the 
mirest  road  U\  a  FelltTWHliip.  It  luay  be  said  that  the  blame  of 
this  reete  upon  the  University,  or  ratlier  uii  the  eorpurationa  of 
the  Colleges,  who  ought  to  distribute  their  Fellowships  \vith  more 
judgment.  But  tlie  tmth  is  that  t«j  all  the  other  forces  of 
lUiAdemic  i-onservatiam.  already  stifficieutly  strong,  the  system  of 
}yrize-fe[]o%rahips  ine^ntably  adds  golden  weights,  wliich  operate 
independently  of  the  deliberate  choice  of  any  College  authorities. 
Of  lato  years  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  consistently  sliown 
the  gi-eatest  possible  liberality  and  impartiality  in  oflfering  her 
alttmni  a  free  choice  among  the  diiTei-eut  branches  of  learning  and 
science.  She  has  yielded  to  every  propoRtd  that  has  been  sup- 
ported bi,'  names  of  any  weight  for  the  establuiluneut  of  a  uew 
Tamificatiun  of  thij  eurricxdum.  with  new  exatuiuatioii.  board  of 
atiulieK,  selected  books,  class-list  of  houours,  (Jte.^iu  short,  with 
all  the  apparatus  with  which  the  University  can  commend  a 
department  of  study  to  the  attention  of  nndergraduates.  In  llus 
Vay  there  are  now  no  loss  than  seven  courses  of  study  thus  dls- 
tiuguislied  and  reeoniraendc-d^and  ranged  by  the  side  of  tlio  oldcr 
cla!?aical  and  mathematical  courses  on  a  foutiikg  of  a])|>ai'ont 
eiiuality.  And  many  at  least  of  the  Colleges  are  wnueroly 
desirous  of  being  equally  cnrnprthenfiive  and  impartial  in  the  dia- 
tribution  of  their  rewnnls;  but,  as  was  just  said,  the  present 
IV-llowsliip  system  oneloHCH  butli  the  [-lectors  and  the  candidates 
for  FellowshipB  in  a  sort  of  vicious  iMi-cle  of  old  custttms,  which  it 
Tcquirc«  esccptiDiial  independence  and  enterprise  on  either  aido 
to  break  throuf-li.  The  ('ollege  wishes  to  elect  the  ablest  of  the 
youth  that  it  has  trained,  whatever  course  of  study  they  may  bava 
adopted :  a  youth  of  talent,  very  likely,  would  prefer  on  other 
g^roundn  to  enter  for  vna  of  lhe  new  Triposes ;  but  he  is  led  to 
^oose  one  of  the  older  lines  of  study.  becauBO  he  riglitly  thinks 

U  more  sun-  of  obtaining  a  Fellowship  by  distinction  m  these; 
d  he  is  more  siu'e  of  tliis  because  the  ('oUego  rightly  thinks 

,t  the  competition  in  these  older  lines  is  more  keen,  and  that 
ere  ia   consequently  more  sccxirity  that  the  nieu  who  attain 
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distinction  in  them  will  be  men  of  real  ability.  Each  of  thi«e 
opiiiiona  ie  jiislified,  m  long  as  ite  connterpart  le  maintained :  and 
accordingly  each  tends  to  maintain  it«  coimtorpart.  There  is  no 
logical  emei-gence  from  this  circle ;  and  bo.  generally  speaking,  it 
can  only  be  broken  down  on  either  side  when  the  undergraduate 
is  prepared  to  run  some  risk  for  tlie  sake  of  a  fax'ourite  study,  ami 
the  College  is  prepared  to  accept  a  somewhat  less  complet« 
guarantee  of  ability. 

If  thou  wo  may  coiichide  tliat  it  is  inexpedient  to  employ,  as  a 
Btimulus  to  the  study  of  undergraduates,  a  system  of  pecuniary 
prizes  BO  largo  that  tboy  ineWtably  become  the  end  and  goal  uf 
such  study,  and  dctormiuo  its  nature  and  direction ;  it  Ftill  re- 
mains to  bt)  eonBiJerod  whether — as  is  sometimes  urged — these 
prizcK  aro  necessary  to  altraof  young  men  to  the  Univerfiity.  It 
would  need  a  good  deal  more  evidenne  than  I  have  ever  seen 
adduced  to  render  this  probable;  and  if  it  were  proved,  it  wimhl 
only  bo  moro  clear  thnt  the  relations  between  the  University  and 
the  countiy  are  in  need  of  radical  alteration.  What  par(>nta 
ought  to  6i-ek  from  tho  University  for  their  sons  ia  knowledge 
and  intellectual  training,  and  not  money.  Lut  Thr<m  be  as 
watchful  and  exacting  as  they  please  in  the.ir  dcinanda  for  the 
former  rommodity :  it  is  surely  desirnblo  that  their  vigilancp,  and 
the  efforta  of  the  Univeraity,  tihould  bo  as  little  as  ponsible  dis- 
tracted by  the  di.stribiiti<^n  nf  the  latter.  1  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  case  where  the  one  gift  is  necessary  t*)  place  tho  student 
in  a  condition  to  receive  the  other.  Let  it  be  concedod  tliat 
academic  education  is  o  benefit,  the  communication  of  wliich,  in 
certain  cases,  may  bo  madf  nearly  or  quite  eleemosniary.  Let 
the  endowments  be  used  as  liberally  as  possible  in  providing 
support  for  poor  youths  of  real  talent  during  the  whole  period  of 
education.  This  species  <if  alnw  certainly  does  not  denioi-ahze 
the  recipient;  and  it  seems  a  gain  to  the  communily  that  he 
should  receivo  it.  But  J  can  hardly  acquiesce  in  regardiug 
academic  education  as  a  serious  burden,  which  must  Im  ofl»ered 
along  with  heavy  briUes,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  by  abk  men.  If 
this  view*  be  really  prevalent,  I  should  hold  that  there  must  be 
souiethiTjg  wrong  either  in  the  education  itself,  or  in  the  estimate 
goneruily  sot  upon  it ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  tho  continuance  of 
the  RVBtefn  of  biibes  is  not  calculated  to  remedy  either  deft*ct. 

But  1  cannot  believe  that  t'aiiibridgo  would  to  any  important 
extent  diminish  the  range  iil'  its  intluency.  if  the  prize-fellow- 
ships  were  ahohshed.  I  doubt  whether  even  now  these  rewards 
occupy  a  very  pronrinent  place  in  tho  deUberaliona  of  parents 
who  ni*e  considering  tho  msdom  of  sending  their  kouh  to  the 
University.  That  they  have  some  weight  is,  of  coui-ae,  nndeniable; 
conipflrntively  few  parents  could  ntfoi-d  to  disregard  two  or  three 


Hbusaud  p'niuils ;  espccmlly  when  our  CfliicaUoiinl  Hyfitom  Iciida 
eo  much  to  J'ostoi*  the  bc-Hcf  that  tho  nioet  valuable  gii\  that 
Otambridge  has  to  bestow  is  monQy.  But  if  wo  couccivo  a  re- 
constraoted  irnivendty,  connfrntraliiij^  its  atteiilion  nn  its  proper 
function  of  nc'f^uiiiiig  the  host  knnwifdgo  on  nil  nubjecte  and 
imparting  it  in  tho  bent  manner,  and  ralyiiig  for  attraction  solely 
on  itft  excellent  pcrforinanco  of  tliis  function  ;  I  sec  no  i-cafion  to 
believe  that  ita  work  would  not  bo  rated  at  its  true  value  by  the 
cotmtry  generallr-  Wo  are  jiwtified,  I  think,  in  infening  this 
from  the  experience  nf  neigldiniiring  cnnntrieR  on  the  same  level 
of  civilization  as  ourselves,  who  liavc  never  felt  the  need  and 
never  entertained  the  idea  nf  alluring  their  yonth  to  lite  ran- or 
fwientific  culture  by  thus  directly  cnnncetjiig  it  with  cnjili.  We 
might  infer  it,  even  Avithont.  looking  duttiide  Knglind,  from  the 
abundant  y-eal  manifested  throughout  tho  countrj-  in  the  case  of 
education  g«?iiorftlIy,  ftnd  especially  "f  thi-  uKwst  advaneed  portion 
of  it :  one  evidence  of  which  is  furnitihed  by  the  recent  remnrkable 
OTicceM  of  the  Cambridge  i*cUeme  of  Univertiily  extenfiion.  And 
all  experience  combines  to  show  tluit  the  faith  of  Knglishmen  in 
the  efficacy  of  tlieir  educational  institutions  is  hardy  enough  to 
stand  very  rude  shocks,  and  generally  en-a  by  excess  i-nther  thau 
defect.  To  suppose  that  even  a  teniporaiy  decrease  iu  the 
nwrhbers  of  Camliridge  would  residt  from  the  restoration  of  her 
endowmentfi  to  learning  and  res'^arch  seoins  n  most  gi-oundless 
ninrm. 


1847 — 1876. 


THE  POLITICAL  CHANGES  OF  THIRTT  YEARS. 


IN  the  year  1847  England  hud  been  at  peace  for  a  gcneratiou, 
which  might  be  divided  into  two  pretty  equal  halves.  During 
the  fivBt  she  had  been  chiefly  under  the  dominion  of  Conservative, 
during  the  second  of  Liberal  ideas.  The  statesmen  who  had  most 
aftected  her  destinies  during  the  fifteen  years  pre\'ious  to  1847 
liad  l)een  largely  occupied  in  redeeming  the  mistakes  of  their 
immediate  predecepsors,  and  in  bringing  the  country  to  a  point 
which  it  would  doubtless  have  reached  long  before,  if  the  follies 
of  the  friends  and  the  cowardice  uf  the  enemies  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  not  by  their  action,  reaction,  and  iuteractiou 
kept  it  for  a  long  time  from  pursuing  the  one  road  that  can  lead 
to  any  good  in  politics,  the  road  of  cautious,  but  at  the  same  time 
con»taiit  progress.  At  length,  however,  the  long  bewildered  land 
was  fairly  on  the  light  track.  Political  power  was  pretty  justly 
distributed,  although  voices  asking  for  a  wider  distribution  of  the 
right  of  voting  here  and  there  made  themselves  heard,  and  new 
classes  began  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  constitution.  The  corn- 
laws  had  been  repealed  and  the  tariff  imich  simplified.  Free 
trade,  in  fact,  was  rapidly  getting  adopted,  in  theory,  as  the  guide 
of  all  our  commercial  arrangements,  although  much  remained,  as 
something  still  remains,  to  be  done  before  the  theory  is  made 
quite  to  square  with  the  practice.  Our  colonial  empire  was  be- 
gimiing  to  take  the  outline  which  has  been  since  so  rapidly  filled 
up,  and  the  same   may  be  said  of  India,  although  hardly  one 
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institution  ivliicb  then  f;xisted  in  conuecticu  yaiSx  the  goTeranicnt 
yf  that  oomitrj'  is  any  more  in  being. 

The  England,  however,  of  l!S47  was  a  very  mnall  and  weak 
power  L'ompared  to  that  on  which  we  now  look,  ilow  poor  And 
small  no  one  would  believe  fill  he  bus  looWed  a  little  earefully  into 
BtatiBtics. 

The  remarkable  movement  to  wliich  Archbishop  Whatcly  Sfive 
the  name  of  Xcwmauia,  and  wliich  created  tor  a  lime  so  formidable 
a  diversion  to  the  spi-ead  of  really  liberal  opinions,  had  spout 
much  of  its  force.  The  finest  minds  which  wero  formed  by  it  had 
found  their  natural  resting-place  in  the  hoaom  of  tlie  Roman 
communion,  and  all  that  was  best  iuKnglaiidwas  f^radually  being 
drawn  back  into  the  main  current  of  European  lilicral  thought. 
Those  who  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1847  saw,  I  considor,  juBt  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  saw  in  their  tbrcQ  years  of  residence  thft^  Oxford 
of  the  h]fra  Apaatclka  slowly  giWug  way  to  the  Oxford  whose 
spirit  ia  best  refteeted  by  the  pocma  of  Clougli  and  Matthew 
Arnold. 

France,  our  nearest  noighbour,  was  ruled  by  a  monarch  whom 
it  W08  the  fashion,  iu  England  to  regard  as  wdnm  personified. 
True  it  is,  that  at  the  time  of  which  1  speak  Iuk  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  uiarriagetF  had  rudely  shaken  the  confidence 
which  many  English  pohtiuiaaa  reposed  in  hun,  making  them 
remember  the  ItaHau  proverb,  "More  fox  skins  than  aseeB'  skins 
find  their  way  to  the  furrier."  Hut  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
Kngland  who  cared  about  politics  still  believed  that  ho  hail  fuund 
the  best  way  to  apply  to  France  a  system  of  const itntioual  or 
quasi-constitutional  govonunent.  in  spite  of  many  oininouB  signs 
of  unensiiies.s  which  from  Lime  to  time  appeared. 

Italy  was  still,  in  the  words  of  Mctteruich,  a  mere  gcogi'aphical 
expression.  Parcelled  out  aniongat  a  variety  of  petty  sovereigns, 
she  waa  politically  powciless  l»cyond  her  own  frontiers,  while 
within  them  every  worthy  aspiration  had  been,  buico  the  pence  of 
1815,  most  studiously  represBcd  in  every  part  of  tlio  comitry  except 
in  the  Grand  Uuchy  of  Tuscany  and  latterly  hi  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  Only  just  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  sptaking  a  new 
Pope  had  shown  Libenil  inclinations,  and  had  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  (.'atb(dio  Libenil  party, 
which  had  found  a  voice  in  the  eloquent  and  in  some  respects 
enthusiastically  Catholic  Gioherti. 

Th.;  whole  of  the  peninsula  hud  been  for  many  years  under* 
mined  by  moral  liros  as  fierce  and  far  more  widely  spread  than 
those  which  como  to  the  snrface  iu  ('ainpania  and  in  Sicily. 
Every  few  months  the  police  was  on  tht-  track  of  some  conspiracy 
real  or  supposed,  and  from  time  to  time  thero  waa  an  outbreak, 
which    was  invariably   repressetl,   and    as    invariably   ended  iu 
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crowding  the  priflons  •with  political  prisoners  and  in  adding  a  few 
more  to  the  band  of  exiles  who  lived  and  plott-ed  in  London  or  in' 
Parift. 

AiiBtria  ■was  to  all  intents  and  pni-poses  miBtreRS  from  Pontebhi 
to  Rcggio,     Venice  and  Lombnrdy   were  part  of  her  own  po? 
SMBiona.     Parma  and  Modcna  were  ^^^tual]^-  the  samt' ;  and  she] 
made  no  sort  of  scmplc  in  letting  nominally  independent  princefl^l 
who  coqnc-tted  with  Libci-al   opinions,  imderstand  that  she 
and  meant  to  be  supreme. 

In  Austria  itself,  the  policy  of  systeinatic  do-nothing,  which  liac 
been  th»*  life's  work  of  the  Emppror  Francis,  still  wlept  along  nndet 
the  nominal  guidance  of  his  wcll-tneaning  but  incapable  successor. 
Metternich  w«s  by  tliiB  lime  a  very  old  iwan.  and  altliongh  he  was. 
etill,  under  the  name  of  Prince-  Slitternacht  (or  midnight),  thei 
object  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Liberal  party,  his  influence,  always 
immeuBcIy  exaggeratt.>d,  so  far  as  tbo  internal  affairs  of  the  empir«i 
were  concerned,  had  been  long  on  tlio  decline.     Other  lueu,  how 
ever,  who  were  iii  all  wave  iuferior  to  him,  really  did  the  evil  he 
was  only  supposed  to  do.    Every  transaction  of  Utb  was  hampered 
and  hindered.     No  one  conld  stir  from   his  place  of  n^dence 
witiiont  the  pcnniBsion  of  the  police  in  some  rfiape  or  otlicr.     The 
press  was  subjected  to  the  severest  censorship.     The  boobs  of 
travellers  were  cloeely  examined,  and  eoustarttly  BciKcd  if  they 
■were  supposed  to  bear  in  the  slightest  degree  on  any  debated 
question  of  religion  or  pulitics.     Everywhere  the  viot  iVordre  of  the 
Government  was  to  prevent  anj-lliing  Hke  movement  of  mind,  in 
any  direction  whatever.     The  men  who  nominally  advised  and 
really  directed  the  Emperor,  who  used  to  occupy  himself  in  count- 
ing the  omnibuses  which  passed  the  window  while  they  discussed, 
would  fain  have  surrounded  liis  empire  with  a  Chinese  wall,  over 
which  no  rumour  from  the  world  beyond  it  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  come. 

There  was  something  imposing  to  the  eyes  of  that  outer  world 
in  this  vast  and  gloomy  ninss,  the  reahn  of  darkness  and  the  giant 
Akinotns;  but  athwart  the  darkneea  strange  forces  were  moving. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Joseph  H.,  an  enlightened 
and  able  prince,  but  not  a  wise  statesman,  had  tried  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions  a  variety  of  changes,  many  of  which  were  of 
a  highly  salutary  kiiid.  Ho  went,  however,  far  too  fast,  and  stirred 
up  almost  in  every  province  so  formidable  an  opposition  that  lie 
was  obliged  to  imdo  very  much  of  his  own  work.  Beneath  the 
calm  level  of  the  Austria  of  Francis  and  of  Ferdinand,  the  agita- 
tion which  had  been  calle<l  forth  by  Joseph  II.  worked  on 
nnoliwerved  by  Europe.  Those,  however,  who  chanced  to  have 
travelled  in  certain  parts  of  the  then  little-visited  empire,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  a  orisis  wouM  erelong  come.    Here  and  there) 
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waroiog  voice  was  raised,  nn  for  instance,  by  Paget,  in  lus  os- 
cellent  and  nevcr-siifficiontly-appreciAtcd  buok,  "  Hungary  auj 
Tmiisyli'auia.''  It  waK  at  Carlsbad  in  Roliumia,  in  tlie  siimiuev  of 
1847,  iu  the  interval  bet\vet>n  my  matriculating  and  g"iug  into 
residence  at  Balliol,  that  1  fimt,  from  Uvanngditjcussed  around  lue 
the  then  condition  of  Austria,  began  to  take  that  strong  interest 
in  Knropc-an  politics  which  has  been  one  of  th«  greatest  pleasxirea 
of  my  life.  Frum  Carl&bad  I  went  down  to  have  a  look  at  tlic 
capital  of  Hungary  and  the  Dannbe  vallej-,  veturning  to  England 
with  the  tttr>jngetst  possible  impression  that  any  spark  falling  any- 
where would  light  up  a  conflagralion  all  through  central  Kuropc. 
I  not  only  thuuglit  ho,  but  said  so,  speaking  fur  the  finit  time,  iu 
that  most  admirablu  institution,  the  Union  at  Ojtford,  in  February, 
18-18,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Jlr.  Morier,  our  present  repi-ceenta- 
ti^-e  at  Lisbon,  in  favaur  of  estabUshing  diplomatic  relations  witli 
Rome. 

Thu  spark  which  lit  up  the  conflagi-atiou  came,  however,  not  as 
had  seemed  likely  for  some  weeks  previous,  from  the  south,  but 
from  the  wust ;  for  within  a  time  to  be  counted  by  hours  from 
that  at  which  I  spoke,  came  the  news  tliat  the  seventeen  ycara'* 
■ege  of  the  July  Monarchy— to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  a  French 
publicist — had  at  length  ended  in  its  fall.  Yet  a  few  more  hours, 
aud  the  King  of  France  was  a  fugitive  ou  our  shores,  and  the  tro- 
mentlous  events  of  the  great  year  of  rcvoludoua  were  ruiuiing 
their  fateful  course. 

In  I'ruseia,  something  like  a  parliamentary  system  had  been 
introduced  early  in  1847  ;  but  it  was  not  a  parlianieutary  system 
of  the  modern  kind,  such  as  the  people  had  been  led  to  expect.  It 
was  a  strange  old-world  refiurrection,  the  offspiing  of  the  fantastic 
genius  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  wlioso  mind  was  deeply  dyed  vnih, 
that  romanticism  which  made  the  round  of  Europe  in  his  early 
days,  producing  the  Waverley  Novels  in  Scotland,  Slauzoni  in  Italy, 
Muutalembert  iu  France,  aud  the  movement  of  \^d'6  in  the  Church 

'^^gluud.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  calling  together  of  the 
)ly  known  as  the  "  United  Diet,''  on  the  3rd  of  Februarj-» 
1847,  Ptiissia  had  beeu  a  despotic  nluuurchy, — a  fact  wliich  uue 
would  do  well  to  remember  whcu  one  beara  people  comment  un- 
favourably upon  some  of  the  poUlicul  phenomena  wliieh  may  bu 
ob»er\''ed  in  that  country  at  this  moment, — but  it  wau  a  despotic 
monarchy  managed  by  an  admimbly-skilled,  cousciuuliuus,  and 
efficient  body  of  functiouaries,  who  were  largely  inlluenced  by 
modem  ideas,  so  thnt  the  saying  wliich  was  frequuutly  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  in  high  place  at  UerUii,  "  Nothing  by  the  people, 
everj'thing  for  the  people,^  was  a  much  more  accurate  expresstuu 
of  the  character  of  the  governraeut  than  it  would  have  been  iu 
most   of  the   otlicr   countries   of  which   I  have  beeu  Vpcukiug. 
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Germany  was  governed  by  a  body  known  as  the  Diet,  wLich  enij 

nt  Frankfort,  and  over  which  Austria  and  PrnsBia  exercised 
inilnencc,  the  firat  being  considered  more  povcrful  thau  the] 
Bocond.  They  generally  acted  together  wlion  there  was  an] 
qnestioii  of  repressing  popular  [iiovement* ;  bnt  they  wei 
extremely  and  increasingly  jealous  of  each  other.  In  none  of  the 
minor  States  of  tlie  Fatherland  was  there  any  real  politick; 
activity,  bnt  in  nearly  all  the  Gomian-speaking  conntries,  alway 
excepting  .Austria,  popular  edncation  had  spread  very  widely*. 
Several  of  the  smaller  cnnrts  were  most  creditably  distingni^hec 
by  ihcir  pnti*<magr  of  hteratnre  and  art,  while  almost  every  whet 
there  was  a  iHgorotis  academical  life.  Buring  the  thirty  years 
.  previonsto  1847,  Oxford  and  Cambndge  acted  as  drags  on  the 
national  cnach  ;  bnt  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  Berlin  and 
Leipfiie  and  Heidelberg,  and  tlie  German  Universities  generally. 
They  were  the  fierj'  coursere  which  drew  the  national  coaoKy 
while  her  statesmen  were  occupied  in  putting  on  the  dmg.  Audi 
of  the  two  extremes,  let  me  say  iu  paseing,  that  which  was  then 
seen  iu  Geniiaiiy  is  far  the  best.  Of  conrse,  it  is  desirable  that 
both  professors  and  practical  stateBUien  should  be  perfe<:tly  wise, 
each  Iiittiug  the  golden  mean,  ami  bring  anxious  to  gu  ticitbor 
too  fast  nor  too  slow ;  but  the  state  of  things  in  which  tho 
fce&or.  the  nmu  of  theoiy,  ia  anxious  to  make  things  perfect  ai 
once,  whilo  the  poHttcian  has  to  say,  "All  in  good  time;  but 
dou't  let  us  ho  in  uuoh  a  tremendous  hun-y,"  is  much  more  healthy 
than  its  opposite. 

Far  ofF,  beyond  tho  Vistula  and  the  little-known  provinces  of 
F.ast  Prussia,  loomed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czars.  Hardly  any- 
one in  western  Europe  out  of  diplomatic  circles  had  any  rej 
knowledge  about  it,  Haxthansen's  admimble  book  had  indeed 
apj)Oared,  hut  \h^  information  contained  in  it  had  scarcely  begmiS 
to  filter  down  into  tlie  minds  of  even  professional  politicians. 
Well-read  men  like  Dr.  Arnold  represented  Russia  to  themselves 
as  something  like  that  greAt  hivo  of  nations  which  overwhelm* 
of  old  the  civilization  of  Home.  She  was  believed,  and  sh< 
believed  herself  to  be,  enormously  strong;  and  those  who,  Kke 
Mr.  Cobden,  saw  that  much  of  hur  prrnfiffe  w-as  founded  in  illusion, 
were  too  few  and  too  loudly  contradicted  by  appCHraticea  to 
produce  much  effect  upon  the  public. 

The  Emperor  Kicholas,  a  man  of  excellent  intentions  and  many" 
gi'oat  qualiti(*s,  had  lived,  ever  since  the  oonspiracy  of  1^25  which 
welcomed  him  to  power  in  so  terrible  a  way,  under  the  iuBuence 
of  two  nil-absorbing  pvf])oss(;fisi<jnB — first,  that  his  position  at 
home  was  extremely  daugeruus—that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
"sat  opou  a  volcano  ;"  and,  secondly,  that  within  certain  limits 
and  for  certain  purposes,  he  was  verily  and  indeed  the  elect  and 
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anointed  of  lieavGii,  commisMouod  t 
order  aiid  of  faitli  in  a  world  which  was  bccfiming  every  day 
more  unbelieving  and  revolutionaiy.  The  fearful  inheritance  of 
)lnt<*  power,  which  had  como  to  liini  so  contrary  to  his  own 
had  gradually  changed  hi^  clmracter,  and  made  him  in 
many  respects  the  tyrant  which  he  was  popularly  but  quite 
erroneously  supposed  to  bo  in  all.  Tlio  most  authentic  di>serip- 
tious  of  the  state  of  society,  even  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
daring  his  lost  years,  read  like  a  bad  dream.  An  Argus-eyed 
police  prevented  even  the  must  harmlesB  discusaonB ;  Bpies 
swarmed  in  every  company.  The  peasantry  were  Berfs.  A  luiddk* 
class  did  not  osist;  and  although  there  were  many  isolated  nobles 
whose  lives  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  brilliant  side,  they  wt-re  abso- 
lutely without  poUtical  power,  and  might  at  any  mument,  if  they 
showed  the  muallcst  desire  to  obtain  any,  be  hurled  from  their 
high  estate  into  utter  ruin.  Comnmuication  wth  tho  West  was 
put  under  everj'  posaibie  restrititiou  that  passport  fonnalitieB  and 
prohibitive  duties  could  entail.  The  roads  wore  few,  and  I  fancy 
that  even  in  1847  that  might  quite  well  have  happened  which  did 
actually  happen  to  a  friend  of  mine  some  yearn  bi-fore — to  be 
detained,  namely,  for  five  days  in  a  post-house  on  account  of  the 
impoRsibility  of  proceeding  along  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  by 
which  the  Idghway  at  one  point  ran  from  Ht-rliu  to  Petersburg. 
It  was  not  only  wtliin  his  own  dominions  that  the  Czar  was  a 
dread  and  sinister  power.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  Holy 
Alliance  properly  so  called  never  came  to  anything — was,  indeed, 
a  popular  bugbear.  But  the  three  Great  Powet-s  of  the  East, 
holding  firmly  together,  were  alwaj-s  ready  to  help  each  other 
against  their  own  subjects  j  and  at  this  time  the  immense  personal 
influence  and  strong  will  of  the  Bussian  ruler,  takeu  Into  connec- 
tion with  his  network  of  family  ties  in  Germany,  gave  him  a  pre- 
ponderant voice  alike  in  BerKn,  in  Vienna,  aud  iu  Fraukfort.  To 
every  Libeial  on  the  Coiitiuont  of  Europe,  and  to  evciy  English 
Liberal  who  occupied  himself  about  European  politics,  the 
Emperor  Kicholaa  in  the  end  of  the  year  1817  was  "he  that 
Ictteth,"  a  strong  tower  of  defence  for  all  that  was  most  re- 
puguaut  to  reason  and  cumtnou  sl'uho. 

Of  the  Northern  Powera — Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway — vo 
heard  little  or  nothing.  The  former  ^vaa  about  to  fill  the  thoughts 
of  Englisli  statesmen  a  good  deal  more  than  was  desinible ;  but 
the  time  had  not  yet  quite  come,  although  beyond  the  Rhine  the 
discussion  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  famous  pampldet  "Who 
inherits  iu  Schleswig?"  was  already  in  fall  career. 

Belgium,  under  the  guidnjiee  of  a  ^^-ise  king,  ■was  quietly 
working  out  those  reforms  which  enabled  her  to  go  so  tranquilly 
tiarough  the  stormy  period  that  was  near  at  hand ;  and  the  some 
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may  be  said  of  her  old  eiioray,  but  by  that  time  very  good  neigb< 
bour,  HuUaiid. 

Spain  had  paBsed  Bume  tight  yeans  since  the  Convention  ofi 
Vergara  gavu  peae«  to  hur  hmg-Jistiaytijd  proviuces,  aud  bad  for] 
a  while  been  much  t^uictcr  than  Portugal,  which  was  harassed  hf\ 
troubles  anhiug  from  oauset*  of  a  lucal  character, 

Switzerland  was  in  the  middle  of  a  civil  war,  wliich  happily 
terminated  very  quickly  without  the  yfluaon  of  much  blood,  not, 
however,  witliuut.  giving  anutlirr  warning  lf>  Knrope. 

The  Kastirn  PwiiiiHula  had  long  attracted  the  anxious  attention 
of  diplomatists  and  Ktatesmen,  hut  Turkey  nud  its  afTairs  had  not 
yet  become  aiL  object  of  intciiBe  popular  intert'«t  in  the  "West,  aa] 
it  was  Buoii  to  do.    The  Philhellenic  enthusiaHm  wliich  had  been 
called  forth  twenty  years  before  had  lung  stiiee  burnt  itself  to 
ashes.     People  smiled  to  remember  that  there  luid  been  a  tioie 
when  they  saw  in  the  stiiigglcs  of  the  Greek  war  of  independence^^ 
full  as  they  were  on  both  aides  of  all  that  was  ignoble  and  horrible, 
the  reflurredion  of  a  people  whieli  was  once  more  to  gild  the  hiUa 
and  isles  of  the  Archipelago  M*ith  nil  the  glory  of  Athens.     Otho' 
was  far  from  popular,  and  a  few  yeais  before  had  been  obliged  to 
make  groat  concessions  to  the  movement  party ;  but  in  Greece, 
elsewhere,  the  geiu-ral  aspect  of  things  was  peaceful  enough. 

Snch,  in  the  broadest  and  briefest  outline,  was  the  outward 
aspect  of  thnt  Europe  in  wliich  men  of  my  agy  first  began  to  tak< 
an  iutereftt;  but  under  its  surfacy  there  were,  as  I  lutvy  alread] 
hinted,  some  treineudous  powers  which  have  had  much  to  do  wtth 
calling  iut<>  life  the  very  dilTereut  Europe  of  to-day. 

First,  there  was  the  desire  for  const  it  uli  una!  govenuneut — the 
desire  of  the  educated  middle  class  for  some  sliare  in  the  tuanage- 
mout  of  the  State  luider  which  it  lived  and  to  whose  proej>erity  it 
mainly  couliibuted.  This  was  originally  lui  KughMh,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  its  opponents,  an  Anglonianic  movement,  which,  having 
spread  over  the  Continent  through  the  wrilings  of  Voltaire  and 
other  F'renoli  authors  during  the  eighteenth  centurj',  wa?*  then 
wholly  intori-upted  for  a  time  by  the  Revolution,  but  reappeared 
after  the  great  peace,  deeply  dyed  in  many  places  by  the  coloi 
of  that  Revolution. 

Secondly,  lliere  was  the  passion  for  equality  wluoh,  in  so  far  ae 
it  is  not  the  outcome  of  universally  diQused  hmnan  instincts,  was 
chiefly  of  French  growth ;  but  had  extended  itself  largely, 
eapeeially  amongst  the  artizana  of  most  European  countries. 

Thirdly,  and  closely  i-elated  to  the  last-mentioned,  there  wero 
the  dreams  and  aspirations  which  Iiad  found  a  voice  now  in  St. 
Simon,  now  in  Robert  Owen,  now  in  Fourier,  now  in  Cabet — 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  men  who  saw  that  there  was  a  grcot 
deal  tlint  %va8  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  the  apparently  hap- 
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inl  arraiigonifuts  of  society,  and  eonceivti!  tliat  these  hap- 
Iiazunl  arraiigomunU  coukl  be  set  aside  by  sudden  acta  of  power, 
BO  that  tlie  fniitB  of  common  weal  to  which  W6  look  forwnnJ  H8  tlie 
rwiiilt  of  gi'iiomlitms  of  labour  might  be  ginsped  all  in  n  day. 

Fninlhly,  tlwre  was  tlie  profound  uiidennining  of  old  eeolesi- 
nstical  ideas  which,  commoncing  in  England  with  Locke  and  his 
«nfro«wotn,  had  passed  into  fromiany  about  tho  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  eentnry,  and  had  led  there  to  those  gignntio  philo- 
Bophieal  and  ontienl  labours  the  rcnnlta  of  which  arc  becoming 
the  general  inheritanee  of  nearly  all  educated  men  under  middle- 
life — at  least  in  Protf^HlAiit  countries. 

Fifthly,  there  was  the  widely-extended  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
mierfi  of  the  worhl  to  nile  well,  wisely,  and  gnnennisly.  if  only 
they  knew  how,  the  same  tendency  whinh  had  shown  itself  in 
Peter  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  in  Joseph  IL  of  Anstria,  nay,  even  at 
Naples,  before  the  Frenrli  RevolnHoii,  and  which  had  now  revived 
■with  a  j^'iirmlion  wOiich  had  forgotten,  or  begun  to  forget,  that 
dreadful  scare. 

Sixthly,  then"  waa  the  pflssioti  for  nationality — the  desire  that 
thoBP  who  •■respmUIe  should  nsBemhle,"'  an  old  and  natural 
tendency  which,  having  been  long  inoperative  as  a  pnliticnl  force, 
liad  been  for  some  time  growing  in  strength,  finding  mnnthpiecee 
in  the  mo«t  diverse  persons  and  in  the  most  diverse  places — in 
Niebuhr  one  day,  in  Jfazzini  another,  and  in  the  obflcnre  agitators 
of  Agram  or  Debreczen  on  a  tliird. 

Now  lot  us  turn  t«  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and  look  at  the 
Europe  of  1876.  England  has  become  far  more  populous,  far  richer, 
far  more  powt-rful.  ^iany  of  her  colonies  which  were  just  beginning 
their  life  thirty  years  ago  have  grown  into  great  and  powerful 
atateii,  such,  for  instance,  a«  Victoria.  Others  which  did  not  even 
exist,  such  as  Queensland,  are  preparing  to  ran,  wth  all  the 
chances,  the  race  of  prosperity  side  by  side  with  their  elder 
sisters. 

Great  proWnces  in  India,  provinces  which,  like  Oude,  are  as 
large  as  European  kingdoms,  have  been  added  to  our  Eastern 
Umpire;  while  overall  of  it  our  hold  has  become  stronger  an  well 
as  more  beneficent.  At  homo  justice  is  better  administered. 
There  is  less  crime  in  proportion  to  the  population,  education  is 
tnoro  extended,  and  great  subjecta  arc  discussed  with  moro 
toleration  and  openness  of  mind. 

Two  or  three  vessels  of  our  present  navy  would  sink  all  the 
vessels  of  our  navy  as  it  was  in  1847,  while  a  few  thousands  of 
Our  present  army,  far  more  numerous,  be  it  observed,  than  that  of 

I  thirty  years  ago.  would  hold  their  own  against  whole  legions  of 
their,  according  to  nur  present  notions,  hardly  armed  predecessors. 
Our  manufactures  hare  not  only  vary  much  increased  in  amountt 
vou  XXV  n.  3  B 
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but  the  sense  of  beauty  hiu  beeu  exteiieively  developed  amougBt 
our  workmen.  It  is  uftcu  said  that  uioney  guus  less  far  thiiu  il 
used  to  do  in  this  couQtry ;  but  that,  except  as  to  articles  of 
which  the  supply  m  \tiry  limited,  such  as  the  finest  picinres 
and  tlie  rarest  wines,  is  a  mei-e  delusion,  arising  {mrtly  from 
une  or  two  iniportaul  items  of  housekeeping  having  become 
dearer,  siich  as  meat  and  servants'  wages,  but  cluetly  from  the 
fact  that  we  all  live  more  expensively  than  people  tlid  a  gonora^ 
tion  ago.  A  thmisand  sovereigns  coming  into  any  imurs  pockat 
in  the  year  1876  will  enable  him  to  buy.  if  he  kuo\T8  how  to 
employ  them  judicimiBly.  many  more  of  the  pleasures  and  advau- 
tagt's  of  hfe  than  they  woidd  have  done  in  the  year  1847.  If  we 
look  round  in  every  direction,  we  shall  find  that  in  all  ways 
England  is  a  better  and  pleasatitcr  place  to  live  in  for  all  elusscs 
than  it  was  iu  18'17. 

Koxt  let  us  cross  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  bod  what  will  meet 
our  eyes  there.  France,  lilte  England,  is  more  materially  pros- 
perous than  she  was  in  1847.  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
certain  indication  that  she  has  definitely  passed  out  of  her  revolu- 
tionary period  and  got  to  a  point  whei-e  the  path  stretches  clear 
before  her.  If  slie  would  once  for  all  forswear  military  ambition, 
once  for  all  make  up  her  mind  to  play  the  part  of  Athens  rather 
than  of  Kome  ia  Europe,  il'  she  would  adopt  a  free-trade  poKcy, 
if  she  wotUd  take  real  securities  for  indi^-idual  liberty  as  against 
the  State,  it  would  malto  very  little  matter  to  the  great  mass  of 
her  citizens  whethei-  she  was  a  mouarohy  or  a  republic ;  but  un- 
forlauately  it  looks  just  at  present  as  if  she  was  far  from  prepared 
to  do  auy  of  these  tilings,  She  has  without  any  necessity  made 
all  but  uuiversal  the  obligation  of  miUtury  service  which  her  own 
folly  and  wickedness  two  generations  ago  forced  upou  Oei-many. 
Shu  dreams  of  re-rucoveriug  from  her  great  ueighboxu'  the  pro- 
vinces which  that  neighbour  lately  recovered  from  her,  and  wluclj 
iu  another  thirty  years  will  be  nearly  as  German  as  Cologne.  An 
eaonnoiia  mass  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  respectable  in  her 
8ocii5ty  is  bound  by  its  allogiauce  to  the  most  extreme  form  of 
Ull  rauiouttuilsm  to  bo  acdvely  hostile  la  all  modem  ideas.  In 
various  strata  of  thu  commuuity  on  the  other  hand,  the  passion 
for  ttjuaUly  has  killed  down  all  the  old  beliefs  and  reverence* 
which  kept  the  fabiic  together^  while  tliere  has  not  been  sub- 
stituted for  them  anything  like  that  dev<ilion  to  tlic  State  which 
llogcl  did  BO  mui;h  to  make  a  hving  cix'ed  beyond  the  Rhine. 
The  false  gads  of  Napoleouism  and  of  the  ideas  of  1793  have 
still  countless  worslupptw.  fjie  one  cluelly  amongst  tlio  peasantry, 
the  other  amongst  the  masses  of  the  towns. 

I  hope  wo  may  not  see  such  eonsatiunal  daya  in  that  in  many 
Tospectft  attractive — nay,,  fascinating — country   as  tlioso  wliich 


riveted  our  attention  in  the  year  1848,  but  lie  would  1)0  iudeetl  a 
hold  man  who  would  attempt  to  say  whether  wo  will  or  will  not 
do  80. 

Nowhero  are  the  chants  which  a  generation  has  produoed 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Itnlian  peniiiHuhi,  The  kingdom  ol' 
Sardinia  is  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Austrian  has 
vanished  from  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Parma  is  gone ;  Modona 
is  gone ;  Tuscany  in  gone.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
gon«.  The  temporal  powor  of  the  Pope  is  gone.  Railways 
extend  in  an  almoet  unbi-oken  line  from  the  top  to  the  too  of  the 
boot.  The  shops  in  Rome  round  the  -Collegio  Romano,  Propa- 
■  gftndo,  and  the  Church  of  the  Minen'a,  buildings  associated 
resptctively  with  the  leachiuj^  of  the  Jesnitx,  (he  leaching  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  tlie  Inquimtiou.  ai~e  full  of  works  on  soioutiiic 
subjects.  Newspapers,  few  of  them  it  must  be  admitted  of  any 
great  merit,  spread  the  intelligynce  of  the  tlay,  which  used  often, 
when  1  first  tnivellwd  in  Italy,  to  bo  jealout^ly  kept  back  by  the 
Go\*emmente.  Nearly  all  the  monasteries  are  suppressed.  The 
General  of  the  .leeuits  has  gone  to  live  at  Fieeole.  and  the  Pope  is 
pleased  to  coiiKider  himself  a  pi-iw>ner  in  thu  1  l,0(M)  rooms  of  the 
Vatican. 

Savoy  and  Nice  have  on  the  other  hand  been  lost,  to  recompenso 
a  great  nation  for  having  made  war  for  an  idea ;  but  their  toss  is  i 

of  no  pohtical  importance. 

If  any  artiet  wished  to  do  for  hietoricfil  painting  what  Turner  did 
for  landscape  in  his  "Ancient  and  Modern  Italy,"  he  could  hardly 
do  better  than  put  on  canvas  two  scenes  which  took  place  in  the 
Capitol  some  weeks  ago.  within  a  few  hnndrc-d  feet  of  each  other, 
and  which  I  witnessed.     The  one  was  the  distribuHon  of  prizes  to 

I  the  Buccessfnl  candidates  at  tlie  girls'  schools  supported  by  the 
mnnieipnlity  of  Rome,  and  the  other  was  the  procession  of  the 
wonder-working  imago  kno\vn  a»  the  Bambino  in  the  Clmrch  of 
Ara  CeU.  Tho  contrast  Wtween  the  intelligence  of  the  connto- 
nances  which  fignr'.'d  in  the  one,  and  tlie  want  of  intelligence  of 
the  conntenances  which  figured  in  the  other,  was  extraordinarily 

I  interesting.  As  the  great  door  of  t^ie  church  opened  to  re-admit 
"the  priests  who  had  gOTie  out  to  show  the  image  to  the  people 
S5senihled  on  the  gigantic  flight  of  Hiairs  which  leads  to  the 
PiiLKza  below,  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  wJiich  was  sinking  behind 
the  .fainculura.  slmnk  far  up  tJie  ceutro  aisle,  and  my  companion, 
who  had  been  with  m';  also  at  the  otlier  ceremony,  said,  *'  You  see 
light  is  penetrating  even  here." 

The  Italian  army,  it  must  bi-  frankly  admitted,  did  not  do  very 
much  towardt*  achieving  the  independence  of  Italy,  which  has 
cume  about  rather  by  the  nswBtance  of  foreign  nations  and  through 
a  mkilftil  use  of  political  opportunities.     Now.  however,  itis  acting 
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as  an  ndmtrablo  school  for  tbc  mora  backward  parte  of  the  popa- 
latUit),  uiiil  tranBiiiittiiig  evcii  to  tJic  iiioet  remote  villogce  the 
Bcnsc  of  a  great  and  rommon  country.  The  roprcsontativoB  of 
the  people  hare  shown  much  mwe  jjood  eensp  and  poUtical  tairt 
than  most  persouB  oxpectcd.  The  tmancea.  which  have  beou.  aod 
are,  tho  greatest  difKculty,  gttt  gradually  into  better  onlcr.  and 
Italy,  if  rfio  does  not  ^o  forth  in  the  search  for  now  adventures, 
whirh,  I  trust,  she  ib  vi*ry  unlikely  to  do,  lias  evei-y  chance  of  a 
futurii  which  will  compenaatc  her  for  tho  long  miseries  of  the  post. 
Anntria,  which  had  more  hand  in  thcae  miseries  than  any  other 
State,  has  herself  gone  through  changes  almost  as  remarkable  as 
tlie  fair  land  which  stretches  into  the  Mediterranean  from  her 
(Kinthtni  border ;  but  while  the  Uiston'  of  Italy  in  the  last  tJiirty 
years  has  been  one  of  unifonn  succcas,  the  history  of  Austria' 
during  the  same  period  lias  been  one  of  uniform  failure.  When 
tef  bogan  to  interest  ourselves  in  pohtica,  Austria  w-as  the 
power  in  ticnuany  and  tho  first  iMtwer  in  Italy.  Now  she 
neither  part  nor  lot  iu  either  one  or  tlie  other.  Ne vert hel fas,  at 
this  moment  Austria  is  probably  stronger  than  she  was  then,  and 
the  luotto,  "Viribus  unitis,"  which  the  Kmperor  Francis  Joseph 
took  when  ho  ascended  the  throne,  is  probably  a  more  accurate 
description  of  tho  state  of  hU  eiupiix'  ihau  it  was  during  the 
varhur  years  of  his  rtiijii.  when  it  miglil  have  sotiiied  to  a  Buper- 
ticial  obseirer  that  the  policy  represenlod  by  those  famous  words, 
the  puUcy  of  governing  so  many  widely  difleriug  pruvincos  as  i 
they  were  un  homogeneous  kiugdom  like  France,  was  going 
eoccued.  1  Nay  proluMy  becatwe  there  are  many  facta  about 
Austria  which  ought  to  be  known  bctbi-e  we  can  give  a  conlidout 
4>piiiion,  which  an-  not  kuuwn  to  any  one,  or  hardly  auy  one,  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  Tliis,  however,  I  will  venture  to  assert — that 
the  iliflicuties  before  and  around  the  empire  at  present  arc  di 
cutties  arising  from  the  force  of  circumstauces  and  the  conditio 
of  history.  They  are  diflicultiea  which  no  wit  of  men  now  hving 
could  hnve  prevented  or  avoided.  The  arrangement  made  n  few 
j-cara  agu,  by  whi(;h  the  empire  became  a  two-headed  thing  hke 
its  own  eagle,  one  head  being  Austria  on  this  aide  of  the  Lcitha. 
and  the  otliL-r  Ix'ing  the  provinces  of  the  Ilungarian  Crown,  is 
ohvioiisly  u  most  di  llicult  one  to  work — one  requiring  tact,  patience, 
and  intelligence,  not  merely  at  t-he  centre  of  afiairs  in  Vienna  or  in 
I'esth,  but  in  the  capitals  of  most  of  the  provinces — requiring, 
too,  tlic  uid  of  much  good  fortune  if  it  is  to  ho  conducted  to  a 
sncccsstul  issue.  All  that  1  most  freely  admit,  and  I  admit,  too^ 
that  the  fruntier  questions,  the  relations  of  the  German  provinces 
to  Germany,  of  the  Slave  provinces  to  the  Slavic  provinces  of 
Turkey,  ajid  of  the  RoumaTiian  districts  which  belong  to  the 
Crown  of  Hungary  to  Itonmania,  are  full  of  infinite  complications 
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and  poBsibilitics  of  nuBchicf.  The  chipf  mtereat  of  Ihc  Europi-iui 
drama  between  this  and  flic  end  of  tlic  ccntiirj*.  at  least  to  iitoee 
who  like  les  Amotions  forten,  vnW  hf,  ns  I  hnve  said  before,  not  west 
but  enat  of  Vienna.  Still  1  niniiitain  that  the  dominions  of  tbo 
Honac  of  Ilapsbiir;^  are  a  much  ninre  desirable  placo  to  live  in  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  that  the  effoi-ts  that  IIoupc  has  made  Binco 
1866  to  accommodate  its  goveniment  to  now  exigencice  dcBcn'o 
the  greatest  poHBible  admiration  and  respect. 

To  those  who  followed  the  wonderfnl  Hiingaiinu  drama  from  tho 
time  wht-n,  thi-ough  (jovoriniient  influence,  Frimcia  Douk  was  Tiot 
elected  for  tho  county  of  Szalad  in  1847,  down  to  the  present 
hour,  that  Bcene  described  in  the  papers  tlio  other  day,  wlieii  tho 
EnipreBs  herself  brought  the  wreath  to  the  room  where  he  lay  in 
state,  was  one  of  the  nioBt  touching  in  recent  history. 

The  position  of  Pnis«in  and  of  all  (3  ermanyhaa  hardly  less  elianged 
than  that  of  Auatna.  The  unity  of  Gcnnany,  for  which  patriots 
■were  sighing  as  men  who  had  uo  hope  in  1 847,  has  now  become  to 
a  great  extent  an  accomplished  fact.  That  it  has  become  so  in  tho 
best  wny  I  am  very  far  from  asserting.  Much  that  has  been  done 
cannot  be  d*?feiided,  and  will  pave  tho  way,  I  fear,  to  nioru  tivuble 
in  tho  future;  but  aUliougb  I  am  no  -woi-shipper  of  success,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  Hhare  the  blind  admiration  which  many  of  m.y 
German  friends  wht)  thought  as  I  did  in  18G5  feel  fur  the  statvsman 
who  was  cbiefi}- iiistnunental  in  making  the  German  Erapiieaswe 
now  see  it.  1  cannot  but  allow  that  the  disappearance  of  Hanover, 
Hesse,  and  the  like,  is  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  that  Germany  has 
been  put  in  the  way  of  incomparably  greater  prosperity  than  she 
has  ever  known.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  she  must  bo 
drawing  very  near  to  the  end  uf  a  jteriod  of  her  history — a  storm 
and  stress  period,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Gnd  grant  that  the  new 
period  which  is  coming  niay  be  as  unalloyed  a  blussing  to  Kurope 
and  herself  as  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  what 
are  likely  to  be  its  determining  influences  and  tendencies  confi- 
dently expect. 

May  Englishmen  just  entering  upon  lifo  grasp  the  idea,  that 
while  they  wish  no  ill  to  any  nation — while  Ihey  see  the  Kuro- 
pean  concert  is  sadly  imperfect  if  the  voices  of  Kiigland.  Kranee, 
Italy,  and  Gcnimny  are  not  all  Iieard  in  it — ^tho  inituml  ally  of 
this  country  is  the  great  State  •which  Ims  done  and  is  doing  so 
much  for  intellectual  freedom  ! 

They  will  have  plenty  of  reason  Xc  be  from  time  to  time  irritated 
wth  Germany ;  they  ivill  often  bo  astounded  at  tho  efasia  IgnorAntia 
about  this  country,  its  tendencies,  and  methods  of  proceeding  ex- 
hibited by  Germans  who  ought  to  know  better.  I^ook,  for  illus- 
trations of  what  I  mean,  at  such  a  boot  as  Weber's  "Contemporary 
Higtory."    But  tlie  eympatUies  of  the  t^vo  conntri«a  are  ui  tho 
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luain  at  one,  and  tliey  have  ubsoluU-ly  uu  interests  wluch  caa  by 
auy  pufiiiibility  bticunit;  conilicting. 

Vur  Bome  years  afU-r  1847  tbepcwitiouof  Kussia&t'c-iued  to  grow 
ev?r  greater.  lu  1849  the  C^r  saved  the  Austrian  Empiru.  In 
18^0  liis  influence  impused  upou  Ptxissia  tb^  humiliatiuu  of  OlinGtz. 
'ivlieii  that  riidiig  State  seemed  once  more  to  sink  back  into  con- 
tented vassalage  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  prosperity  of 
the  Emperur  Nicholas,  and  Uie  ovem'eeuing  selT-couiidence  which 
U  eiigeudered,  remind  oue  of  uothing  so  much  as  a  Greek  tragedy. 
It  was  the  story  of  the  <J!ldipus  Tyrannus  acted  over  again  on  a 
gigautic  scale.  Destiny,  howeTcr,  had  not  in  store  for  the  mighty 
autocrat  any  peaceful  grove  of  Colonoa.  The  Furies  did  not 
come  to  him  in  the  form  of  tlie  good  goddesses  when  his  heart 
broke  in  the  great  agony  of  that  terrible  spring,  and  the  prond 
head  which  liad  attraett'd  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  more 
than  tliat  of  any  other  man  lay  down  to  its  long  sleep  in  the 
gloomy  church  wlucli  rises  above  the  citadel  of  Petersburg. 
Hardly  were  liia  eyes  elosed,  when  the  whole  edifice  of  liis  policy 
orashetl  down.  The  great  foiirees  which  bad  so  Ii>ug  resisted  the 
efforts  of  four  lutiom*,  and  had  by  its  resistance  exhausted  the 
empire  incomparably  more  than  would  have  boyu  the  case  if  it 
had  fallen  immediately  after  the  fight  on  tlie  Alma,  was  taken  at 
la«t.  A  disastrous  peace  was  patched  up,  and  Bii8na,  ceasing  for 
yean  to  take  an  active  part  ui  Europe,  set  to  work  to  reform  a« 
best  she  cotdd  her  iuteruaJ  abuses,  and  to  re-coUect  her  strength. 
Sht-  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  iu  the  »ou  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  a  man  ver^-  diiFureat  from  his  father — a  roan  who  saw 
what  his  country  wanted,  and  who,  not  having  passed  through 
any  such  dery  trial  as  that  whieli  befell  lu»  predcce^or  iu  188^ 
did  not  think  that  cv^Ty  change  meant  the  overthrow  of  all  that 
be  held  most  sacred.  The  reforms  which  he  lias  made  one  after 
another  are  of  the  most  gigantic  kind — the  abolition  of  serfduHt, 
the  amendment  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  diiuiuutiou  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  abolition  of  Iht'  cruelties  of  tlie  old  Bussiau 
criuiinal  cude,  and  the  drawing  across  the  country  of  great  trunk 
lines  of  railway,  are  only  a  few  of  the  vast  benefits  wluch  \\*ill  make 
his  reign  famous  for  ages. 

In  forming  a  Judgment  of  Russia,  tlie  riuug  generation  vnXi 
have  an  ndvantage  wliich  persons  of  my  age  have  not.  We  grow 
up  abhorring,  and  most  justly  abhorring,  Russia ;  and  a  great 
number  of  people  of  my  time  of  life  have  never  yet  found  ont 
that  the  young  bear,  as  Uerzeu  c-alled  the  now  empire,  is  m 
difl'ercnt  kind  of  beast  from  the  old  one.  Do  not  let  mo  be  niift- 
understoud;  do  not  suppose  that  1  put  Russia  ou  anything  Iiku 
the  some  platform  as  the  great  nations  of  the  West ;  bHt>  wben^Mis 
in  1447  t^hi-  waau  huge  middb  thing  between  Asia  and  Ruropet 
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wbifh  affected  to  keep  back  progrcee  in  countries  far  moru  ad- 
vanced than  heraolf,  sho  is  iiow  allowing  herself,  sometimea 
uuwUUugly  no  doubt,  to  bo  gradually  drawn  along  the  road  of 
pTogrcBs  in  Europe,  ivhilo  iii  Asia  sbo  luui  been,  up  to  this  toomeutv 
a  good  and  uot  a  bad  intiucnco. 

A  great  deal  will  be  heard  as  time  goes  on  about  tlio  advances 
of  Kiissia  in  Asia,  and  Iho  dangers  that  may  be  expected  to  ariBD 
therefrom.  It  is  very  right  that  English  statesmen  should  keep 
their  eye  upon  theso  advancGB,  and  know  exactly  what  is  going 
on- — it  is,  indeed,  tlieir  bonndon  duty  ho  to  do ;  but  bo  long  as 
Bussia  docs  not  ineddlo  with  t(srritoric8  which  are  under  our 
protection,  we  cannot  interfere  with  her  proceedings,  except  by 
amicably  pointing  out  tho  inconvenience  that  may  arise  to  botli  of 
118  &om  a  too  near  «p]n-oaeh  in  Asia,  before  tho  two  countriea  hove 
sufficiently  leanied  to  undemtand  each  other  in  Europe.  Thbre  is 
quit'O  as  much  of  cowardice  as  of  wifl«>  precaution  in  tho  tdlk  wliich 
is  kept  up  ill  flume  quartent  upoit  thiit  subject.     A  conflict  with 

^^UBsia  would  be,  of  conive,  a  great  calamity  to  ua ;  but  Kuosia 
Las  incomparably  more  to  losl.^  by  it  tliau  we  have. 
The  dituatiou  of  the  Northern  Powere  has  alterL>d  in  many  ways 
jJDcc  lb47,  and  always  for  ibc  better.  Denmark  has,  indeed,  lost 
■  good  deal  of  highly  disaflected  territory- ;  but  eho  is  now  a  mucU 
more  compact  and  much  more  proBpcnniu  Stale.  Her  greatest 
claim  on  tho  reepcctfui  considomtion  of  Europe  arises  not  from 
her  past  history,  which  haw  littlo  to  recommend  it.  but  from  tho 
i  extent  to  which  she  has  recently  developed  the  higher  forma  of 

H  popular  education  through  the  excellent  organization  of  her  great 
mu«L-ums.  and  from  the  names  of  ThorwaltlseD,  Andersen,  nud  a 
few  othLTs,  who  have  been  real  benefaotors  to  tho  human  race. 

PTho  two  Bister  kingdoms  beyond  the  Sound — Nor^vay  aud 
Sweden — liave  been  stea/tily  growing  wieov  and  hnpi)i(.T  through 
the  last  lliirty  years.  'J  hey  liave  become  more  closely  luuted 
irith  each  otlier,  whila  vast  reforms  liave  beea  made  alike  in 
^B  the  constitutional  hfe  and  in  tho  laws  of  Sweden.  The  wholly 
H  artificial  an-angcment  by  wliich  tho  family  of  a  sokiier  of  fortxuie 
from  the  south  of  France  was  sent  to  rule  under  the  Arctic  Oirole 
has  turned  out  an  miLroken  and  triumphant  success. 

Leopold  U.  of  Hcigium  l«ia  not  been  less  fortunate  thau  the 
desoondants  of  Bornudotte,  or  tlian  his  own  father,  in  ful£lUng 
the  difficult  task  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot.  Belgium  is  still 
esposod  to  tho  same  diiugera  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  1847,  and 
to  no  more.  Its  two  dangers  are  the  bitter  hatred  tJiat  burns  in 
the  breasts  of  its  Clericals  and  Liberals,  aud  the  ambition  of 
France.  The  first  of  these  has  been  stimulated  to  new  fierceness 
by  recent  e^-ents,  and  the  second,  although  it  slumber*,  by  no 
means  sleeps.    Whether  tho  little  kingdom  will  be  seen  to  pass 
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safely  through  the  next  thirty  yeore  is  a  Bcoret  of  the  future,  which 
no  one  can  divine  at  present.    The  support  of  ouraelves  ami  other 

Great  Powen*  make  it  safe  enough  urid-.*r  existing  circiinistanncs; 
but  one  could  quite  well  conceive  circmrurtances  arising  which 
might  make  it  the  interest  of  n.  large  portion  of  its  inliabitants  to  - 
be  annexed  to  Franco — a  state  of  affairs  which  might  complicate 
the  situation  extremely. 

Uollaud  has  pursued,  since  1847,  a  career  of  unbroken  pros- 
perity, thanks  partly  to  tJie  good  sense  of  its  people,  partly  to  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  House  of  Orange,  partly  to  the  bona  jid&i 
which  that  House  has  shown,  and  largely  to  the  efforta  of  one 
very  remarkable  man  now  dead,  but  who  was  long  the  moulder  of 
its  internal  policy ;  1  mean  Mr.  Thorbecke, 

I  returned  the  other  day  to  its  shures,  after  au  absence  of  somo 
years,  and  it  was  "juite  dt-lightful  to  eee  iu  how  many  respects  the 
country  had  advanced.  Kveiywhr.-re  I  found  great  new  works  of 
public  convenience  and  utiUty.  ParUameutary  government  had 
become  much  stronger  and  more  assured.  The  chief  difficulties  of 
the  Colonial  question,  which  had  so  long  perplexed  politicians,  had 
been  got  over,  whilo  the  position  of  tlio  working  classeB  i>  so 
much  amended  that  one  of  the  leadcrt:  of  tho  Radical  party,  having 
been  a»ked  iu  my  prcscnco  what  changes  the  masses  now  wish^-d 
for,  replied,  "  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  aro  doing  so  well 
tlmt  I  can't  honestly  say  Uiey  wibIi  fur  any."  Over  all  this  proa- 
perity,  tho  labours  of  the  great  Fhitcli  savatu,  tho  Cobets,  Kueueua, 
and  the  like,  combine  with  tJie  sjilendid  Asiatic  Empire  of  Holland 
to  shed  a  ray  of  nnnance,  which  praventa  ita  prosperity  troui  being 
dull  or  conmionplace. 

Switzerland  has  made  great  progress  in  a  democratic  direction 
in  the  last  generation.  She  seems,  to  the  foreign  obsen'er,  well- 
ordered,  well-tlefciided,  and  coiufortable.  The  wonder  is  that, 
with  all  her  good  iiislltutinns,  her  hberty,  education,  and  what 
not,  the  outturn  from  the  whole  eoniitry,  if  wo  except  Genevo, 
wliich  ia  oue-tliird  Frcucli,  and  one-third  coBinopolitnu,  slionld  be 
ao  veiy  poor.  If  anybody  wishce  to  do  a  useful  piece  of  political 
worlc,  and  has  n  year  to  spare,  let  hiiu  go  to  Switzerland,  and 
makf  a  study,  not  of  peakft,  paases,  and  glaciers,  but  of  the  human 
beings  found  there.  He  will  tell  his  cM)imtr}'men  a  great  deal  which 
they  do  not  know,  and  he  will  learn  a  great  deal  himself  about  the 
future  of  Kurope,  for  in  that  small  arL-a  not  a  few  experiments  are 
being  worked  out  wliich  may  be  tried  cuo  day  for  woal  or  woe  ou 
a  larger  scale. 

Portugal  haa  liad,  since  1847,  a  fairly  fortunate,  if  not  brilliant 
existence ;  but  her  great  noighbonr  has  not  been  so  lucky.  For 
tho  first  few  yeors  after  1847  she  led  a  troubled  life,  which  camo 
to  a  crisis  in  18j4.    Then  things  took  a  better  turn,  and  she  had 
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which  affected  to  keop  back  progress  in  countries  fur  moro  ad- 
vanced than  hersolf,  she  is  now  allowing  licraell',  Bomctimes 
uavpiUingly  uo  doubt,  to  bo  gradually  drawn  along  tho  road  of 
progrcsft  in  Europo,  'while  in  Asia  she  has  been,  up  to  this  moment, 
a  good  and  not  a  bad  influence. 

A  great  deal  wiil  bo  heard  as  time  goes  on  about  the  advoncoe 
of  ItuHtua  in  Aeia,  and  the  dniigorH  tliat  may  be  c-xpcctod  to  arise 
therctrum.  It  is  very  right  that  Knglish  statcsnion  should  keep 
their  eyu  upon  tbeso  advauocs,  and  know  exactly  what  \n  going 
on^ — ^it  in.  indeed,  their  bounden  dnty  bo  to  do ;  hut  so  long  as 
KuBsia  docH  not  middle  with  torritorii's  which  are  under  our 
protection,  wc  cannot  interftire  with  lir-r  procM; dings,  except  by 
amicably  pouiting  out  tho  hiconvonimico  that  may  arise  to  both  of 
us  from  a  too  near  jijiproiich  in  Asia,  before  the  two  countries  liave 
Bufficicutly  learned  to  nnderstanJ  each  other  in  Kurope.  There  ia 
quite  as  much  of  cowardice  ah  of  wIbo  precaution  in  tho  talk  wliich 
is  kept  up  in  Aomo  qiiai'tcirft  upon  tliiti  Hubjcct.  A  conflict  with 
Knssia  woidd  be,  of  course,  a  great  calatuity  to  us ;  but  Rttssia 
has  incomparably  more  to  h>Bo  by  it  tlian  wt-  have. 

The  situation  of  the  Northern  Powere  has  altered  in  many  ways 
nuce  1^47,  uud  alwuya  for  the  better.  Denmark  has,  indeed,  lost 
a  good  deal  of  highly  'iisalTeeted  tcrrltoiy ;  but  uhu  is  now  a  much 
more  compact  and  much  more  prosperous  State.  Her  greatest 
claim  on  the  respectful  consideratiou  of  Europo  arises  not  from 
her  past  history,  wlueh  has  Ultlo  to  recommend  it,  but  from  the 
oxteut  to  which  she  has  recently  developed  the  higher  forms  of 
popular  education  through  tlio  excellent  organization  of  her  great 
museums,  and  from  tlio  names  of  Tliorwaldsen,  Andersen,  and  a 
few  others,  who  Imvo  been  rea]  bonefactora  to  the  human  nice. 

The  two  sister  kingdoins  boyond  the  Sound— Norway  and 
Sweden — have  been  Bteai'tly  growing  wiser  and  happier  through 
the  iust  tliii-ty  yeare.  'i  liey  have  become  more  closely  uuit«d 
with   each  other,  while  vast  roforma  luive  been  made  alike  ld 

■  the  conatitutioua!  liib  and  in  tho  laws  of  Sweden,     The  wholly 

■  Jirtilieial  arrangement  by  which  the  family  of  a  soldier  of  fortune 
■.drom  the  south  of  France  was  sent  to  rule  under  the  Arctic  Circle 
H  has  turned  out  an  unbroken  aiwl  triumphant  success. 

I  Leopold  U.  of  Belgium  Ima  not  been  less  fortunate  tliau  the 
I  descendants  of  Bcmadotto,  or  tlian  bis  own  father,  in  fulfUhng 
thtj  difficult  tosk  which  has  fallen  to  las  lot.  Belgium  is  still 
expused  to  the  same  dimgers  to  which  it  waw  exposed  in  1H47,  and 
to  no  more.  Its  two  dangers  are  tho  bitter  hatred  that  burns  hi 
the  breasts  of  its  Clericals  and  LiboraU,  and  tho  ambition  of 
France.  The  firat  of  thoHc  1ms  beeu  stimulated  to  new  fiercenetn 
by  recent  events,  and  the  sycoud,  although  it  slumbei-*,  by  no 
means  sleeps.    'Whether  the  Kttle  kingdom  will  be  seen  to  pass 
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4aitbentieH  at  ConBtantiuopb.  Son-ia  baa  got  rid  of  the  Turkic 
'gsribonn,  wUicli,  whtn  1  was  first  in  that  country  is  1851,  and 
for  many  yeara  aftorwardB,  occupied  Uclgrado  and  other  strong 
plaf.'(!fl.  The  Bulgarian  nationality',  th»'  most  !mm«ron8  and  pcp- 
hapH  in  wmip  r()fi]>o(*t  tliP  host  of  tlie  European  races  over  whicb 
the  wavea  of  tim  Creaeent  still  flow,  ia  becoming  more  conaciooB 
of  itself,  nnd  beginning  to  think  that  the  day  may  como  when  it, 
too,  Tvill  have  a  voice  in  itfl  own  future.  It  liaa  grtt  rid  of  the 
T»8salago  in  which  ita  national  cnmrch  stood  to  tlie  Or^H^k  ecel< 
siastical  mithoritics  of  thn  Fanar.  and  begins  to  let  ita  voice  noir 
and  then  he  beard,  faintly  indeed,  but  »n  at  loaat  aa  to  remind 
Europe  that  it  ia  not  dumb.  Greece  baa  not  advanced  any 
nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  tJie  (frand^  ith^e,  a«  it  lined  to  be  called, 
which  was  to  ruatoro  the  Byzantino  Empire,  nnd  to  replace 
tlirongli  Greek  agency  the  croaa  on  St.  Sophia.  It  has  done  aadly 
little  even  for  ita  own  pt-osperity,  and  although  witbin  tho  last  few 
ycant  thingD  have  been  mending,  no  far  at  least  as  the  public 
security  is  concerned,  the  modern  Ilyllaa  must  be,  «p  to  this 
moment,  pronounced  Ia  be  a  Enropi*an  failure.  I  say  a  European 
failure,  beeau^  though  a  great  deal  that  has  gone  wrong  ba« 
b«en  due  to  the  folly  of  the  llelleuee  themselvet*,  a  connderabte 
part  of  the  responsibihly  for  their  want  of  i»ucce68  muHt  weigh  on 
the  8tatu8m(m  who  st4nt«d  the  vemH.-!  on  hfc  career  ill-IVjund  and 
badly  commanded. 

Nriw,  the  papers  are  full  of  the  lUKin'rection  in  the  uorth- 
weateiu  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  ponio  are,  1  dare  say, 
incUned  to  take  aidoa  cither  ^-ith  the  Turk  or  witli  the  Chriatinu. 
That  the  trouble*  will  end  in  a  oonBidemble  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  the  Porto  in  these  provinces  then'  can  be  no  doubt, 
aud  aa  that  ia  a  natural  procoss^part  of  tho  gradual  rifdng  of  the 
Bubmergud  Chriatinn  races — there  is  nothing  to  bo  said  agaiuKt  it: 
but  oue  must  not  bo  niialed  by  the  gushing  noiisenso  of  the  Anti- 
Turka,  any  more  than  by  the  too  aangnino  dreaTna  of  the  Philo- 
Turka,  Truth  lies  between  the  two  cxtn>mt«,  and  we  Imppily  in 
Englimd  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  to  help  other 
and  nearer  powers  in  diminishing  tho  amount  of  human  misery 
which  all  insurroctions  of  the  kind,  however  uocossar}",  incvitabty 
cause. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  one  has  occurred  at  a  moment  when  it 
v,-o.s  urgently  tho  interest  of  all  the  Great  Powers  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  East. 

•"  When  every  one  ia  anxiims  to  keep  the  peace  tliere  is  little 
danger  of  war,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  present  crisitf, 
which  bfls  already  worked  such  wide  financial  ruin,  xvill  uot  wwrk 
widcBjircad  niiseiy  of  another  kind. 

And  now  1  think  1  have,  of  course  in  an  excessively  fragmentaiy 
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noted  moat  of  the  chief  estei-nal  difforouceB  between  the 
Europe  of  my  and  the  Kuropo  of  tlie  present  youtli,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  far  greater  and  deeper  dliTerences 
which  are  not  extcmol.  Whole  new  sciences  have  grown  up, 
while  old  ones  have  been  so  completely  i-evolutionized  that  they 

Icon  hardly  be  called  the  same.  Prehiatoric  archeology,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  done  so  much  to  give  us  now  thoughts  about 
the  vast  pi-(jgi-(^»  mail  huA  already  made,  uud  thu  Lt-ight  to  "x^-lucU 
he  may  yet  attaiu,  cauuot  be  »aid  to  have  existed  in  1^-17,  whilv 
Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Speci<;*s"  which  uot  only  foiiaed  a  new 
point  of  deimrtuie  iu  biology,  but  haa  extended  its  iuilutiuce  into 

ISO  many  other  fields  of  research,  b*:^Iungii  Iv  a  far  later  date. 
The  tone  uf  society  is  itifiuitely  more  iutelligyut  and  liberaL 
Many  opiuiuus  whii;h  thirty  yearb  ago  were  looked  ahyly  ou  liave 
become  &o  much  a  matter  of  course  that  people  forgot 'n'hat  even 
they  IheiutiL'lveEi  usud  to  thluU  about  them.  So  fut>t  ara  things 
chaugiug  bt'Iore  uur  eyes  thai  when  the  new  genemtion  iii  its 

I  turn  can  look  back  over  u  generation  they  will,  I  dare  say,  be  able 
to  note  even  givater  revolutiou8  in  meirii  way  of  looking  at  their 
environment,  thougli  they  will  hardly  «ee,  I  should  thiuk,  purely 
jmlitical  perturbatiune  iu  Europe  ou  ao  large  a  scale  as  we  have 
done. 

Before  I  couclnde  I  would  just  mention  that  if  anybody  wants 

a  commentan*  upon  muoh  that  I  hare  been  saying,  ho  cannot  do 

better  than  read  the  Bummnries  recently  reprinted  by  tlie  Times. 

^and  that  portion  of  the  life  of  Lord  Palraeraton  which  has  lately 

published  by  Sir.  Evelyn  Ashley.     That  goatlcman  was  very 

'clbeely  connected  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  takes  a  rather  more 

favourable  view  of  him  than  the  coming  generation  is  likely  to  do. 

■  Still  it  is  an  excellent  book,  very  senmble  in  its  judgments,  aud 
full  of  authentic  documents  from  end  to  end. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  Lord  Palmeratou  that  he 
did  not  die  immediately  after  the  Crbueau  War,  aud  had  so  been 
spared  the  criticism  which  he  will  undoubtedly  receive  for  his 

» conduct  in  l^'j-i,  when  he  so  nearly  invulved  England  in  a  contest 
?vhich  would  have  done  much  to  neutraliase  many  of  the  benefits 
•which  Europe  deiived  from,  the  overthrow  of  the  pohcy  of 
Kicbolas. 

■  But  justice  will  require  men  to  reraembor  tbat  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  a  statuHman  to  be  more  than  the  man  of  Ins  century.  Of  the 
very  greatcut  kind  of  man  it  has  been  truly  said,  '*  If  thu  century 
in  which  he  livea  is  not  his,  a  great  many  othera  will  be  :"  but  the 
statesnwin  muet  be  esBcntially  the  child  of  time  and  place.  If  he 
is  uot  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place,  aud  stiictly 
timited,  he  may  be  a  far  greater  thing  than  any  statesman,  but  a 
Btatosnmn  ho  cannot  be.    In  Lord  Palmerston's  youth  Gernuuiy 
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and  German  were  hardly  known  to  Englishmen,  and  no  man  to 
whom  Germany  and  German  were  a  sealed  book  could  have  seen 
his  way  clearly  through  the  difficulties  which  sniroimded  poli- 
ticians during  the  Dane-German  contest,  which  will  hereafter  be 
remembered  as  a  turning  point  in  the  histpry  of  English  foreign 
policy.  Would  that  I  were  able  to  say  that  a  younger  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  than  that  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  belonged 
has  that  fnll  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  Germany, 
which  are  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Europe  in 
which  we  are  living. 

Let  the  coming  generation — such  of  it  as  may  devote  itself  to 
politics,  take  care  that  no  narrowness  of  this  kind  can  be  brought 
against  it.  Let  it  be  English  first  of  all,  and  last  of  all ;  but  be 
European — not  to  say  cosmopohtan — into  the  bargain.  Above 
all  things  let  it  get  betimes  such  a  grasp  of  the  great  literature 
of  the  modem  world,  as  may  enable  it,  when  it  comes  to  deal  ■with 
the  politics  of  the  modem  world,  to  find  its  bearings  where  others 
grope  as  pitiably  as  the  generation  to  which  I  belong  saw  many 
English  politicians  do  in  1864,  in  186fi,  and  in  1870. 

M.  E.  Graxt  Duff. 


''ii^r^^f^.'' 
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TIIE  JELLY-FISH  THEORY  OF  LANGUAOE. 


THE  President  of  the  London  Philological  Society  in  his  aitntial 
address  last  year  reinnrked  that  now  that  the  /<f><p-/<«>«-,  and 
pocK-pcoh,  and  Jin^htt^f  theoneg  uf  tho  origin  of  language  had  lost 
their  attraction  of  novelty,  it  Tras  reserved  for  myself  to  start  what 
might  be  termed  the  jelly-fish  theory  of  speech.  A  tUeory,  how- 
ever, is  none  the  worse  for  a  good-luimom-ed  nickname ;  and  we 
have  it  on  no  less  authority  than  tjiat  of  Mr.  Darwju  aud  Jlr. 
Uerbert  Spencer  that  mankind  Itself  may  posbibly  have  grown  out 
of  an  ascidian,  and  society  be«a  evolved  from  a  kind  of  gelatinous 
communism.  If  1  have  sinned,  therefore,  in  reffrmig  to  the  jelly- 
fish, as  Okeii  did  to  the  Riiail,  I  liavo  done  so  in  good  company. 
The  moet  valuable  tnilh  wna  by  the  dieoovcries  of  tlie  nineteeutU 
oontury  is  that  of  evolution  and  development ;  the  world  aud  all 
things  in  it  have  become  what  we  now  see  them  to  be  by  a  process 
of  grndnal  and  progreftsive  change.  The  product  i«  potentially  in 
tho  producer,  the  fruit  in  its  gcmi ;  but  both  product  and  fruit 
are  the  laat  result  of  an  Hegelian  Wertlai.  Xothitig  oomos  sud- 
denly into  being;  matter  and  mind,  objccta  and  ideas,  are  nUke 
tho  slow  growth  of  time ;  and  the  scholastic  niaxini,  e.e  nihUo 
nihil  fit,  is  as  true  to-day  aft  it  was  six  centuries  a^o,  Xevcr  was 
there  a  prnfouuder  utterance  tJian  that  of  Herakleitus,  vayra^d: 
it  only  needed  the  soienco  of  a  later  age  to  odd  that  tlie  flow  of 
tho  ttaiverse  is  along  a  single  line,  Ukc  the  flow  of  a  river,  and 
that  as  tlie  chicken  comes  from  the  c-gg,  or  the  moth  from  the 
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caterpillar,  so  too  tho  onward  progree«  of  dovelopineat  brifij 
with  it  tlio  crtntiou  of  new  organs,  new  functiona,  and  nci 
poasibilitios. 

In  applying  the  doctriue  of  evolution,  therefore,  to  the  hietor 
of  langiinKo  I  have  only  tried  to  conform  iingirigtic  ecieuce  to  tl 
other  sciences  which  make  -np  the  circle  uf  modem  knowledge. 
Language  did  not  spring  into  cxintence  complete  and  perfect,  like 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeue ;  this  much  »U  philologist*  will 
grant.  Before  it  could  bccomo  the  logical  and  plastic  instniniGnt 
which  Bcr\-ed  to  enshrine  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  thought,  or 
servcA  now  to  convoy  the  leesonB  of  science,  it  needed  to  pass 
through  manifold  tranefommtioiie.  fo  grow  np  from  the  imcon- 
Hcionsness  of  childhood  into  tho  fnll  Hlrcngth  and  stature  of  tho 
man.  It  waa  only  slowly  and  with  difliciiltj'  that  tho  higlier 
ideas  of  religion  and  morality  were  worked  ont,  and  words  foimd 
with  which  to  represent  them.  The  concrete  preceded  the 
ahstraet,  the  individual  tho  general;  and  only  by  the  help  of 
dcnsnoua  imagery  and  metaphor  were  men  enabled  to  riae  beyond 
tho  objfptB  of  sense.  Spirit  is  primarily  "  the  breath."  IntrUiarnci 
"tho  choosing  between,"  Deus  "  the  bright  heaven.''  The  Tasma- 
nianH  could  expvcfw  an  abstract  idea  Hke  that  of  "  round  "  only  by 
saying  "  Hke  a  bnll.'"  or  *'  like  the  moon  ;"*  and  while  the  Malayams 
have  worda  to  siguify  different  sorts  and  parts  of  tree«.  they  have 
nothing  to  signify  trc-o  itself.  As  Professor  Max  Muller  has  said,t 
"Languages  in  a  low  state  of  development  are  rich  in  words 
©xpresaive  of  the  most  minnto  differences,  they  are  poor  in  general 
expresfeiuns."  Language  gi-yws  with  the  ni"-'ntal  and  moral  jrrowth 
of  its  speakers,  and  tho  metaphorK  with  which  we  tind  it  strewn 
HO  thickly  ai-ti  su  many  ftjssil  endeuces  of  the  ohildtslt  era  of 
mankind. 

Now  if  the  liistury  of  language  ik  thus  a  growth  and  a  develop- 
ment, obeying  tho  same  law  uf  progress  as  the  other  objects  of 
human  investigation,  any  theory  which  professes  to  explain  its 
origin  must  take  account  of  t-lii»  fact  of  eontiiiiiuus  and  progressiTO 
change.  And  inasmncl)  as  thnmghuut  the  rest  of  nature  the  law 
of  developmeut  iiiipIicK  tinalyniti  and  differential  ion,  the  moro 
cumples  and  cunipiinnd  breaking  up  into  ita  simpler  elements,  and 
the  germ  splitting  off,  as  it  were,  iuio  distinct  and  independent 
forms  of  lifts  in  tlie  history  iif  language  also  the  same  law  of 
development  ought  to  manifest  itself  in  the  same  way.  Th* 
further  back  we  go  into  the  records  of  speech,  the  lower  the 
savage  dialect  whlcli  wo  examine,  the  more  synthetic  and 
embryonic,  and  therefore  tlie  lees  Biniple,  ought  the  structure  of 
language  to  bo.    And  such  we  find  is  the  case. 

* 

'  MilHpiu :  VMabtiIar]r  o\  Ihe  I>Uloct»  nf  nttma  of  lli»  Aliorlgitut]  Trilwi  oi  Tu- 
«uib,p.  M.  t  Ctiipf,  ToL  ir.  p^  134 
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But.  before  this  can  be  madu  clear,  it  ifi  necBBBaiy  that  \re  con- 
«i<ler  two  facts,  as  I  consider  them  to  be,  wliich  constitute  the 
very  esaencc  and  kernel  of  the  "Jc'Sly-fiBh  Thoorj-"  of  speech. 
The  first  of  these  fat-ts  is  tlie  priority  of  thought  to  languAge. 
Language  is  the  ontwnrd  reflection  and  oxpressiou  of  thought,  or, 
more  accurately,  it  is  the  best  attempt  wo  can  make  to  represent 
externally  and  comraunicat*  tu  others  wliat  is  passing  in  our  owo 
minds.  It  is  tme  that  it  can  be  only  an  attempt;  no  outward  repre- 
aeotation  of  thought  can  be  otherwise  than  inadequatt.  But.  for 
alt  that,  it  actually  does  repre-sent  and  embody  thought,  and  words 
are  as  much  fossilized  ideas  as  the  petrifactions  of  tht^  rocks  arc 
jfoMilized  r^'lics  of  the  creatures  of  old  time.  It  is  not  until  we 
■Te  made  our  thoughts  visible  and  objective,  by  clothing  them 
in  )aQg\mge,  that  we  can,  be  said  truly  to  have  tliem,  or  to 
be  able  to  use  them  as  bases  for  further  thinking,  atid  possess 
them  in  a  definite  and  periuaueut  shape.  Thought,  indued,  creates 
language,  but  language  iu  Its  turn  creates  thought.  J^ut  it  does 
I  BO  only  becauae  it  is  Itself  ci^-stallized  thought — thought  arrested 
'  on  itt)  way,  as  it  were,  and  embalmed  like  the  saured  bulls  of 
Eg^-pt  fur  future  reverence  and  use.  Language  was  called  forth 
■by  tlie  need  of  eomnmnicatioa  between  man  and  mau;  but,  once 
called  fortii,  it  became  necessary,  not  fnr  c o nun uni cation  merely, 
but  still  mure  for  the  intellectual  dcvelapment  of  the  speaker  him- 
jclf.  Language,  as  Professor  Max  AltUk'r  insists,  is  in <^U!<pen sable 
for  conceptual  thought ;  for  ideas  to  bo  kept  iu  the  mind,  they 
must  be  lirst  imaged  and  pictured  tliere,  But  though  language 
thus  forms  thought,  it  ih  only  as  the  potter  moulds  the  clay,  or 
the  sculptor  the  marble ;  thought,  the  material  wliich  is  shaped 
language,  must  bo  already  Hh-h'  before  it  can  be  shaped.  The 
,ea  may  bo  compared  to  a  seal  whoso  impression  is  stamped  by 
guago  npon  the  mind.  Without  thought,  no  language;  hut 
equally,  ^vithout  language,  no  thought — at  least,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

We  may  bo  content,  then,  with  our  definition  tliat  language 
is  the  outward  embodiment  of  tliought,  embodying  the  ideas  of 
its  framers  as  truly  as  tho  Zeus  of  OlympJa  embodied  the  concep- 
tions of  Phidias,  Each  new  idea  won  by  the  intellect  of  man 
must  be  expressed  in  language,  and  become  the  heritage  of  th© 
bumau  race.  The  passage  tVum  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual 
signification  of  tpirit  or  of  thitx  was  a  passage  that  marked  the 
npward  progress  of  the  inteUigence,  and  the  gradual  ci^*ilization 
of  mankiud.  As  meu's  ideas  became  clearer  and  more  spiritual, 
tlie  words  which  e.^preB8i.-rl  them  became  clearer  and  more 
spiritual  too.  Every  step  forward  must  be  refleoted  in  the  records 
of  gpoech.  The  uew  mciuiing  that  is  breathed  into  oar  utterances 
comes  fnmi  the  inspiration  of  tlio  mind.     ^Not  until  the  Greek  had 
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attaiued  a  conception  of  tlie  iiniv<M'ee  as  governed  by  Inw 
harmony.  Wfls  it  popsible  for  the  word  Kwrfw^  to  l)e  need  to  Mgnify 
"the  world."  The  abstract  ideas  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  koy- 
notcH  of  the  early  Greek  philoBophies  were  discoveries  worthy  of 
a  phice  beado  the  nobleut  diacoverieB  of  modem  Rcience ;  but 
they  had  to  be  struck  out  before  they  could  be  crystallized  in 
language,  though  xmtil  they  were  so  crystallized  they  remained 
undefined  and  impalpable.  As  soon  afi  the  Malayan  can  conceive 
the  idea  of  tree  in  general,  as  apart  from  any  particular  tree,  he 
will  find  a  word  in  which  to  express  it ;  but  not  till  then. 

The  fact,  then,  that  thought  underlie*  speech,  that  language  is 
but  its  embodiment  and  iIh  exprei«ion,  is  the  Bret  fact  upon  which 
the  theory  I  am  advocating  reotK  The  second  fact  is  that  the 
only  whole,  the  only  unit,  of  which  language  knows,  is  the 
sentence.  This  fact  may  not  be  so  self-evident  as  the  first; 
indeed,  as  yet  iX»  di^cipleti  can  hardly  be  called  numerous. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me.  when  fairly  considered,  equally 
incontrovertible.  If  language' is  nn  attempt  to  express  thought, 
it  must  be  an  attempt  to  cxpresci  tlio  whule  of  tliat  thought,  not 
a  mere  fragment  of  it.  'I'honght  is  indivisible;  its  e.xpre^aon. 
tlu-rcfoi-e.  must  be  indi^-isiblo  also.  Or  to  put  the  matter  more 
plainly,  all  lungnage  must  have  a  meaning,  unmeaning  language 
being  no  language  at  all.  but  amply  a  juggler's  gibberirfi.  Now, 
language  cannot  have  a  meaning  unless  the  whole  idea,  the 
whule  thunglit,  be  bo  expressed  as  to  be  intelUgible  to  oneself  and 
others.  A\  licrcvcr  a  moaning  is  absent.  language  has  failed  to 
eft'ect  its  purpose  :  it  is  no  expression  of  thought.  But  the  isolated 
word  is  in  just  this  case  :  miless  it  is  itaelf  a  synthetu;ed  sentence 
or  else  an  interjection,  it  can  have  no  meaning.  It  may  be 
Uitcresting  to  the  lexicographer  or  useful  in  forming  Kignificant 
sentences,  but  it  is  as  yet  no  part  of  language.  Before  it  can 
become  bo  it  must  represent  what  we  are  thinking  of;  and  einoe 
thought  must  always  assume  the  form  of  a  judgment  or  sentence, 
its  repn-sentation  also  must  be  a  sentence.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necesfiary  that  ibis  sentence  shonld  be  analyzed  into  single  words. 
The  Latin  dieam  is  as  much  a  sentence  as  the  Knglish  "  I  will 
say."  The  sole  difterence  between  them  is,  that  Knghsh  has 
resolved  the  sentence  into  its  component  parts  jnst  as  a  word 
may  be  resolved  into  syllnbles  and  letters.  But  as  the  separate 
syllables  and  letters  are  only  the  elomenta  of  speech,  not  speech 
itself,  so  too  the  separate  words  of  a  sentence  constitute  no  real 
langiinge.  The  existence  of  abstracts  nffirs  no  exception  to  the 
rule  just  laid  down.  ICvcry  general  term  i«  tlie  summing  up  of  a 
aentcnco;  an  idea  is  the  conchision  of  an  act  of  reasoning  or 
ftyllogism,  the  harmonization  of  the  two  apparently  opposed 
factors  of  subject  and  object.     As  soon  as  -we  ask  wliat  ii 
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meaning  of  an  nbBtrnct  tomi  like  apirit.  or  justice,  we  have  at  once 
to  frame  wlmt  tlio  logician  would  call  a  juflgment  or  pmpowtiou, 
and  the  gi-nnimartau  and  plulolngiHt  »  BOiitence.  Every  diifiiutiou 
involves  a  scutciice,  aiid  a  defitdtion  ih  nothiiii;;  elso  but  die 
aiialyHiB  uf  tUat  8hortliand  tnomorandmn  d<.«igiiat<.'d  an  abfitract 
term  into  its  component  parts.  It  diftera  in  no  way  from  tKe 
resolulinn  f)\' Jicam  into  *'  I  will  Bay."  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  tells 
UB*  that  in  the  (irobo  dialect  of  Weattrn  Afiicn  tlio  personal 
prononiiB  ore  rarely  employed  in  couveiwatton,  it  bcin^  left,  to 
geetiire  to  dctormino  in  what  poraon  a  verb  is  to  bo  imderatood ; 
and  Spix  and  MnrtiiiH  describe  a  tdnular  condition  of  spcodi 
among  certain  BraKiHan  tribes  with  whom  tho  projection  of  the 
mouth  ill  the  direction  intended  serves  to  make  the  word  "  wood- 
go"  signify  "  I  will  gii  into  the  wood."'  In  tht:8e  cases  it  is  of  no 
conaeqiiencc  tliat  ojily  one  word  i«  used  where  we  should  use 
Beveral;  that  one  word,  helped  by  gesticulation  and  cuBtom.  is 
jnat  aa  much  a  sentence  jw  our  owji  more  precise  and  analytical 
ou>de  of  expression.  It  is  simply  bfrcanae  the  savages  of  the 
Amazon  and  Western  Africa  arc  in  a  much  lower  grade  of  culture 
than  ourselves  that  they  have  not  yet  cooBcioiwly  analyzed  their 
sentences  into  single  words.  The  angle  words,  however,  will  be 
fouud  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  tlie  speakers  are  siifHciently 
advanced  to  look  for  them.  To  make  explicit  what  is  iiijplicit  iji 
thought  and  its  expressiou  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  progiess. 
Abstract  and  geneml  terms  nre  the  shorthand  notes  iu  wluch  we 
sum  up  the  results  of  our  analytical  pioeessea  ;  and  since  these 
analytical  processes  are  merely  bo  many  senteuces,  geuei-al  terms 
may  be  described  as  couJiiu&l  geuteiices,  Tliat  tliey  shfjulil  assume 
the  same  form  na  the  imdiflereutiated  Bentunces  of  the  Gix'bu  or 
Brazilian  is  but  a  fresh  itlnstmtion  of  the  old  adage  that  "  extremes 
meet." 

Let  us  now  review  the  concIusiGU  at  which  we  have  arrived.  It 
may  be  briefly  Hummarized  by  saying  that  all  iantfuage  mati  be 
ificant.  If  it  is  not  significant  it  may  be  on  the  road  towards 
oming  language,  but  it  is  not  language  us  yet.  The  0  reeks 
had  a  true  instinct  when  they  dismissed  everj-  one  aa  a  "  barliaiian" 
whose  language  they  did  not  understand;  they  only  crrod  in 
misappli.'ing  thi.'ir  iiistinct.  It  does  not  matter  whether  language 
is  significant  to  this  or  tliat  particular  individual,  but  it  must  bo 
Qgnificaiit  to  somebody.  And  iu  order  to  be  significant  it  must 
bo  an  attempt  to  express  thought;  and  sinee  every  act  of  thought 
is  a  complete  whole,  the  thought  must  be  expressed  in  the  funu 
of  a  Bentence.  Language  begins  Avith  the  sentence,  aud  its 
growth  and  development,  like  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
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mind,  couBJgt  in  the  logical  analysis  and  working^  oot   of  tlut 
aboriginal  monad. 

But  thiB  is  exactly  tlio  sum  and  Bubstanco  of  the  mnch-obiued^ 
Jelly-fiflh  theory  of  the  origin  of  speech.    Just  as  the  Darwinian] 
hypotheeiB — whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  not  for  me  to  decide— 
evolves  the  animal  creation  out  of  a  primmval  maas  of  gebitinona 
matter  of  iniinite  potentialities,  so  too  the  Jelly-fish  theory  of 
language  evolves  the  manifold  creations  of  speech  out  of  the  tm- 
formed  and  undeveloped  primitive  sentence.    For  it  the  luBtoiy  i 
language  is  a  continuous  growth  and  process  of  differentiation ;  the  ■ 
diflerent  families  of  speech  arc  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  senteneo  is  conceived  and  worked 
out;  and  the  highest  and  most  cultured  form  of  speech  is 
-wherein  the  process  of  difFerentiation    and    analysis    tias    bee 
carried  to  its  furthest  point.     Words  have  grown  out  of  sentenooa 
by    means    of   comparison   and   detei-mination.      Two   or   mort 
sentences    referring  to  the  same  object  or   idea  viewed  under 
different  relations  to  the  speaker  might  be  set  over  against  one 
another,  and  the  part  in  which  they  agreed  taken  to  denote  the 
object  or  idea  considered  by  itself.    Thus,  in  Semitic,  hital  i»  "he 
kiUed;'*    koU'L  "killing;"    *V,  "to  kill**  and  "kill/'    ^^.i 
"  killed  ; "  and  hatl,  lUi,  or  kutl,  "  u  killing ; "  where  the  differcn<«( 
of  signification  is  marked  by  a  diifoeuce  of  vowel ;  and  co-exisfr-l 
iug  forms  of  this  kind,  when  compared  with  each  other,  would 
determine  that  the  three  consonants  ^-/,  had  the  general  mumj 
of  "  kilUng."     Such  an  example,  it  is  true,  is  by  no  mtana  a  pf 
feet  cue ;  it  is  taken  from  one  of  thotte  inflectional  idioms  wlkich 
we  believe  to  represent  tint  lughest  wtagc  yet  reached  by  languof 
and  for  a  comjilete  lUuHtratioti  we  ought  to  look  to  those  savagt)^ 
jargons  ill  which  a  couple  of  sounds  liko  the  Orcbo  »t  n«  signify 
"  I  do  it"*  or  '■  You  do  it,"  nccoKliiig  to  Uie  context  and  g«atoraaj 
of  the  BpeukL-r.     Captain  Burton*  perhaps  exaggerates  when  ht 
says  that  the  Arapahos  of  North  Amnrica,  **  who  poflsees  a  scanty- 
vocabulary,  can  hardly  converse  with  one  another  in  the  dark;'* 
and  another  reawm  may  bo  given  for  this  preference  of  the  Hglit/ 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  lower  we  deseend 
in  the  ncale  of  humanity,  the  more  important  do  gestnros  become^ 
in  giving  signiiicaiicy  to  siieech  and  determining  the  sense  and 
Toforence  of  each  particular  sentence.    Tliat  in  to  say,  tlie  forraatiTo 
parts  of  the  sentence  are  giveu  to  it  from  without:  the  articulato 
utterance  may  be  regarded  as  merely  so  much  material  into  which ' 
a  meaning  has  to  be  put  by  expression  and  gesture  ;  and  it  is  only 
gradually,  with  the  growth  of  consciousness  and  the  analysis  nf 
thought,  that  soino  poiiion  of  the  uttered  word  takes  the  place  of 
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estenml  pcsturc,  and  bocomoB  divided  off  into  tlie  represeatatioa 
of  gramraatical  mlationH.     Then  tlio  rest  of  the  word — that  por- 

\  tiun  whicli  remains  imohongod  and  unolianging — is  set  apart  tn 
denote  the  objeot  and  idea,    CompariBon  is  the  inBtmrncnt  which 
the  mind  ubcs  for  its  manifold  oporutiuns ;  and  it  wau  by  the  help 
of  GiHiiparison  that  thought  advanced  and  language  along  with  it. 
Word  wan  compared  witlt  word,  Hentenuo  with  sentence,  and  tho 
moauiug  of  each  and  of  every  part  of  each  was  thereby  Uiuited 
and  defined.     By  comparing  dicam  with  dieaa  or  dieere,  the  Koman 
provincial  eame  to  have  an  iiiBtiuutive  knowledge  of  what  portion 
of  the  word  really  contained  the  idea  of  "'speaking,"  and  wliat 
belonged  to  the  granmiatieal  machinery  of  the  sentence ;  and  tho 
Greek  in  forming  liis  compounds  equally  instinctively  stiipped  off 
tho  Bo-called  ioilections.  and  reduced  the  word  that  he  placed 
first  to  its  bare  stem.     AVhen  the  termination  of  dicam  oenaed  to 
convey  any  clear  notion  either  of  the  first  person  or  of  fnturily, 
the  Frank  and  the  Gaul  eaat  about  for  words  to  cxprcw  theao 
notions,  and  found  them  by  comparing  other  sentences  togcthor 
into  which  the  ideas  of  the  first  person  and  of  the  futnro  tonte 
entered.    But  the  isolated  words  so  found  were  but  hclp-meeto 
with  no  meaning  t)f  themselves;  they  were  what  the  Cliineee  call 
*'  empty "'  words,  though  without  their  aid  the  sentence  cannot 
be  filled  with  Ufo  and  significoncy.    The  so-catlcd  nominal  and 
proDomiual  roots  are  convenient  figments  of  the  linguistic  analyst, 
but  singly  and  in  separation  they  cannot  constitute  a  language, 
and  never  could  have  couftUtuted  one  :  tln*y  must  be  combined  in 
the  Bentenoe  before  they  can  have  a  meaning  and  so  become 
articulate  speech.     We  may  speak  of  the  accent  of  a  word,  but  it 
is  a  nuHUonier;  it  ought  U}  be  the  accent  of  a  suntenue,   for  the 
Bocunt  of  each  siuglti  word  varies  with  it«  place  in  thu  sentence. 
And  this  outward  fact  of  phonology  is  a  fitting  tn^mbol  of  the 
inward  fact  of  sematology  which  Ues  beuuath  it.     The  meaning 
of  the  single  word  depends  not  upon  the  meaning  assigiied  to  it 
in  the  dictionary,  but  upon  tho  manner  in  wliich  it  assiBts  other 
woruls  to  form  u  sentence.     Until  tho  wholo  soutenco  is  completed 
the  sevoml  words  of  which  it  conststs  have  no  more  signilioation 
than  tJie  syUablos/iif  and  nesa  or  ry  and  /;/  wliicli  occur  so  plenti- 
fully ill  Knylisli.     The  llindu  gifljrnnariaiis,  with  that  wonderful 
I    insight  into  language;  whic}i  liaii  made  their  labours  tlie  basis  of 
modern  sciontifie  pliilology,  recognized  tlie  truth  of  this  fact;  and 
in  Sanskrit,  accordingly,  a  number  of  singlo  words  are  run  into 
one,  tho  sounds  at  tho  end  of  each  being  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  mh's  of  Saiidhi,  so  as  to  Huit  the  sonnds  that  follow. 
Thus  the  "  word  "  trinair<junatii\xnuipahna\rb€uViifante  nmst  bo  broken 

■    up  into  trinaitf  "  witli  grass-blades "  (an  instrnmental  plural) ; 

I    gunahcam,    "  a    rope's  state  '*    (accusative    singular) ;    d^pannms, 
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(paeeive  participle  of  tUe  compound  verb  (J-jwJ-^ 
nJA  Innow) ;    and  baiVoiantf^   '*  Uiej'  are  bound."     So, 
too.  ^  Gwek  i^tijwv,  "  the  Word."  was  a  full  and  completo  act  of' 
maoauig:  aat  nntU  the  whole  scnteuce  had  been  uttered  and 
te  nan  toqwoasud  could  "the  word''  be  said   to  have  be«u 
spok«a.     With  Aristotle  the  Logos  waa  the  cause  of  knowledge,. 
■■d  Uw  indiTidual  word^  of  which  it  vnxs  composed  wem  but 
^yahA  and  tokens  of  the  impressions  of  sense.*    To  this  the  Stole 
added  that  it  must  "  always  be  significant.''  t 

After  uU,  then,  the  Jelly-fish  theoiy  of  speech  is  no  more  a 
pnnd<.oc  than  the  theory  which  biinp*  the  chicken  from  the  og-g- 
ur  man  and  beast  from  the  germ.  And  just  us  we  arc  told  that 
Ihe  same  germ,  or  what  is  to  all  appearance  the  same  gemu  may 
develop  into  an  EngUsh  philosopher  or  liia  Kewfoimdlantl  dog, 
90  too,  out  of  the  sumo  primordial  germ  of  language,  out  of  the 
same  ntdimentar\'  sentence,  may  develop  the  most  divcmo 
s}*Htcms  of  grammar  and  the  most  contradictory  modea  of  riewiug 
and  gronpmg  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence.  In  no  other  war 
that  1  can  see  can  we  find  at  once  a  basis  and  a  reason  for  our 
di^naion  of  the  Uingimges  of  the  world  into  isolating  or  agglu- 
tinative or  poU'synthctiu  or  inflectional.  Wo  can  all  feel  that 
Buch  a  divution  is  actually  grounded  in  fact,  we  can  all  sketch  thu 
broad  chamcteristics  of  tliese  diSerciut  forms  of  speech,  but  : 
Boon  as  we  come  to  investigate  the  matter  more  closely  and  map 
out  tUe  bomidariea  between  them,  wc  ncem  driven  to  the  cou- 
cluaion  that  our  impression  was  after  all  ilUisoiy,  and  that  in  tliis 
case  also  common  sense  is  once  moro  at  fault.  Here,  aa  elsewhere 
iu  nature,  there  is  no  sliuip  line  of  division  between  class  and  closwj 
species  passes  gradually  and  iDacnmbly  into  species,  genus  into 
genua.  As  I'rofcssor  3Iax  Mtilh  r  lias  pointed  out,  wo  may  discover 
the  phenomena  of  aggUitiaation  and  even  inflection  in  isolating 
Cliinese,  and  of  isolation  iu  inflectional  Aryan,  while  the  agglu- 
tinative Finnic  idioms  approach  so  nearly  to  the  character  of 
inflectional  languages  as  to  make  ns  wonder  why  we  cannot  count 
them  as  such.  Out  of  these  difficulties  the  Jelly-fish  theory  will, 
I  think,  help  us.  The  morphological  differences  l>etween  lan- 
guages depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  tho  eon- 
cepttun  of  graimiiar  it  display's;  and  if  ^ve  once  allow  that  the 
sentence  is  both  the  starting-point  of  philological  comparison 
and  the  germ  out  of  which  all  language  has  grown,  we  diall  have 
a  secure  aud  soUd  fumlamenbtm  dirmonit  for  our  classification  of 
«{i«ech.    Languages  difier  morphologically  iu  their  conception  of  | 
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tliu  qentcuce— in  the  varionB  ways,  that  is,  in  which  the  relation 
of  its  eeveral  parts  to  one  another  is  viewed. 

And  now,  what  ie  the  beatiug  of  all  tliia  upon  the  vexed  qiicfltion 
of  roots  ?  A  hot  debate  Lb  going  on  at  present  afi  to  what  i-oota 
exactly  aL-«.  That  roots  exist,  aud  that  without  them  language 
coDQut  exist,  are  two  of  the  fuitdamental  axiomR  of  linguistic 
Bcieuce,  The  barrier  of  root«  di\'ide8  human  Bpeech  fmm  tho 
inarticulate  cries  of  the  lower  ammak,  and  it  it  a  barrier  wliich 
eom|>arativo  philology  is  unable  to  pass.  But  the  exact  nature 
of  theeo  roots  is  a  question  wluch  is  Dot  so  easOy  settled  as  is 
existcneo.  On  the  one  liaud  it  is  maintained  that  roots  can 
constitute  a  language,  and  indeed  have  actually  coustitnted  one ; 
tliat  there  actually  was  a  time  when  men  converaed  together  in 
monosyllableH  each  of  wliich  liad  a  general  abstract  meaning  like 
that  of  "shilling,"  of  "gubig,"  and  the  hko.  I  have  before  mo 
the  work  of  a  Strasburg  profeHsor*  who  claims  to  be  a  disciple 
K  of  Bopp,  in  wliich  we  are  told  tliat  viate  (Sanslc  tviiu)  ii 
'  ultimately  composcid  of  two  element^  "'tho  labial  w/  which  by 
force  of  nature  signifies  *cn,'  'near,'  *in,'  aud  the  guttural  ke, 
which  by  suuilar  force  of  nature  expresses  tlio  idea  of  'going' 
and  'coming,'"  and  these  comprehensive  monosyllablea  are  eup- 
posed  to  have  formed  part  of  '•  a  spoken  language.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increasing  minority  assert  that  such  a  language  would  be 
»  sheer  impossibility  at  any  time,  much  more  at  a  period  when  the 
human  Intelligence  was  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  lowest 
savage  of  to-day,  and  that  all  observation  goes  to  show  that  in 
the  matter  of  speech  the  particular  precedes  the  general,  the 
concrete  the  abstract.  Hoots,  1  have  said  elBowhere,t  "  are  the 
ultimate  phonetic  elements  discovered  by  an  analysis  of  groups 
of  aUied  words,  aud  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  words  or 
derivatives  as  letters  and  syllables  do  to  the  latter,  hmi  as  wordi 
are  reduced  into  u  limited  number  of  letters  or  syllables,  not  in 
spoken  language,  but  by  the  reflective  labours  of  the  grammarian, 
so  ruot«  ahio  are  the  product  of  the  lexicographer's  »tudy,  the 
clemeuts  into  which  he  ehoinically  decomposes  all  speech.)*  In  no 
other  way,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  can  we  account  for  those  groups 
of  cognate  Semitic  n.>ol^  of  tlie  same  meaning  but  diiVeriug 
elightly  iu  proimnciation.  which  cannot  be  referred  back  to  one 
uuifonn  monosyllable,  but  presuppofic  an  micxpreesed,  uucon- 
Bcion«ly-folt  "phonetic  type"  which  found  utterance  under  a 
nmnber  of  varying  forms.  No  doubt  the  roots  of  tlio  grammarian 
are  the  beet  representatives  we  can  now  obtaiu  of  that  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  langunge  which  we  may  cnntumf  to  call 
the  root-period ;  but  to  identify  them  -witli  the  unknown  xcorda  aud 
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bt  pRtnftm  age  \TOuld  be  Uko  sajiDg  thnt  oi 
are  aot  only  the  tiltimnte  elements  into  which  watar 
bnt  aetnally  conBtitute  water  iteelf  when  existing 
K-fore  combination. 
.  >rer  of  theae  two  views  be  adopted  in  regard  to  roots, 
e«ju»lly  compfttiblo  ^-itli  the  Jelly-fiah  theory  of  tho 
:h.  Tlio  v^Qw  that  the  fu-st  language  xras  one  in 
woti  taUteil  together  iu  monosyllahic  utterances  of  abetract 
aigiiifioattoD~> rudimentary  germs,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  the  dif- 
filniat  parts  of  speech  and  tho  manifold  fonns  and  meaiiings  of 
word*  wer«  to  be  evolved — is  but  another  way  of  stating  my  own 
theory.  These  abstract  roots  are  each  of  them  a  Uttle  -world  of 
itv  own.  and  contain  iu  au  unresolved  and  chaotic  state  the  several 
portions  of  a  sentence,  out  of  which  the  sentence  is  made  gradually 
to  shape  itself  by  a  process  uf  mutual  friction  and  agglutination. 
Oil  the  otlier  hypothesis,  that  the  so-called  roots  of  language  are 
really  phonetic  types  around  wluch  we  may  group  a  cortaiu  number 
of  similar  words  and  ideas,  tho  theory  of  the  slow  nud  gradual 
dilVerentiatiou  of  the  several  parts  of  tJio  sentence  becomes  still 
more  appropriate.  The  earliest  formn  of  articulate  apeech  would 
be  utterances  wherein  mibject  and  object,  noun  and  verb,  lay 
implicit  and  undeveloped.  The  eo-called  priidicative  and  pro- 
nominal roota  of  the  philologist  were  as  yet  united  in  one  undi- 
vided whole,  and  ages  of  iutoUuctual  growth  were  needed  before 
the  idea  of  tho  verb  could  be  struck  out  and  expressed  otherwise 
than  by  geaturo  and  sign.  Even  now  the  Pacific  Islander  has  not 
yet  attained  this  point  of  advance,  and  the  Dayak  has  to  say,  "  He 
with-jackct  with-white,"  where  we  should  write,  **  He  has  a  white 
jacket  on."  All  analogy  gnes  to  show  that  these  original  utternncea^ 
these  primitive  senteoce- words,  were  polysyllabic ;  even  natural 
sotinds  tike  faicezing  can  hardly  be  imitated  in  a  single  syllable, 
and  the  lexical  "  roots"  of  numerous  languages  like  the  Bi-ntu  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Semitic  of  Western  Asia  cannot  be  reduced  to 
monosyllables.  Indeed,  tlie  monosyllabic  character  even  of  all 
Aryan  "  roots  "  can  now  with  difficulty  bo  maintained,  and  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  has  recently  remarked  that  in  taking  the  oppo- 
fflte  view  we  "ore  better  able  to  explain  the  actual  forma  of  the 
Aryan  roots,  ^^z.,  hy  tltmination  rather  than  by  com/xwWoH."*  What 
is  logically  first  is  by  no  means  always  so  historically;  logical 
simplicity  and  analysis  are  really  the  last  result  of  time.  /Vnalysis, 
in  fact,  requires  thought  and  reflection  as  much  as  does  teree  ex- 
pression; and  if  we  turn  to  the  grammars  of  those  savage  tribes 
who  best  represent  the  infancy  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  them 
marked  by  the  greatest  B}*nthotic    complexity.    The   involved 


'  Chipa,  *oL  ir.(p.  129. 
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d  monstroua  words  of  the  polyayiithetic  luiguagcs  of  North 
America,  where  the  Eskimaux  agUkkigiarioratuaTnipok,  foriiutance, 
lepresents  our  "  he  goes  uAvay  hastily  and  exerts  UiinBelf  to  write." 

I  are  really  examptes  of  those  piijua^val  undecomposed  sentences 
out  of  which  the  logical  precieiou  of  a  French  grammar  or  th@ 
Severe  grandeur  of  a  Semitic  prophecy  were  eventually  to  come. 
Their  cumbrous  barbarism  is  due  to  poverty,  not  to  profoai^ty,  of 
thought;  and  as  each  step  in  philosophy  is  a  further  step  o&  the 
Lroad  towards  analysis,  so  is  it  also  in  the  history  of  speech.     Out 
[cif  the  mauilbld  comes  tho  simple  ;  out  of  the  vaguely  muldtu- 
tdinous  comes  tho  ono.    Language  forms  no  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  dovelopmont  which  prevails  throughout  all  those 
sciences  ^v■luch  have  to  do  with  man.    As  society  grows  by  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  with  ever-in creasing 
'precision,  as  law  and  jurisprudence  advancp  by  careful  analysia 
and  logical  clasBificatiou,  so  too  is  the  development  of  languago 
iBxemplified  in  tho  modem  idioms  of  Europe,  whore  tho  flexions  of 
Ihe   older   toii^rues  are    rosolved  into  separate  and  woll-dofined 
words.     Here,  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  the  whole,  it  is  true,  con- 
laina  its  parts  potentially  from  tho  iirst;  but  to  separate  those 
parts  ono  from  another  is  iho  task  of  centuries.     That  wliich  is 
first  and  cariiest  is  tho  converse  of  that  which  a  systematizing 
l^hiloeophy  once  believed  was  so.     We  begin  with  the  jelly-fish, 
[>and  WG  end  with  man. 

A.  H.  Saycc. 
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KIKRKAL  PERDITIOX  AND   UXn^ERSALISM, 
From  a  Rojlvx  Catholic  Point  of  View. 

Part  IV. 


IT  it  is  to  the  final  and  fullest  revelation  of  God  in  tlie  Now, 
Testament  tliat  wr-  nnturally  turn  for  tlus  most  explicit  iuforma- 
tioii  oa  thia  momentous  qucRtion.  Nor  sliail  wo  turn  in  vain. 
Tho  word  aluivuK  (etc-rnal)  is  xmod  nn  lesw  tlmn  8evonty-oiU'  iinicfl  in 
thd  N'l'W  IV'stamcni.  In  forty-four  of  these  ca«c-8,  tweuty-tlirec"  of 
which  occm*  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  it  is  au  epithet  of  iw^ 
(life) ;  ill  nine  other  places  it  is  npphocL  to  the  "  recleniption," 
"salvation,"  "gloiy,"  "abode,"  "  inhcntance,"  or  "consolation" 
rewrred  tor  the  tleseed;  in  soTeii  to  the  "fire,"  "judgment," 
'*  pniiishmput,"  or  *'  destniption"  of  the  impenitent  ;  in  one 
passage  it  is  used  of  God  the  Father,  and  in  another  of  Ood  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  two  places  only  is  it  even  fairly  argnahle  that  it  aioy 
(not  must)  have  a  fi^irative  or  indefinite  moaning,  short  of  tho 
full  sense  of  cvcrlasling,  but  both  aro  dentuled  of  all  but  a  merely 
rhetorical  forco  by  so  expUiuing  it.  The  fiiut  occuiB  in  tho 
Epislle  to  St.  Plulomon,  whom  St.  Paul  exhortt*  to  rc-ceivo  baci 
hiu  runaway  slave  Oneidnius,  "to  keep  for  ever  (un  uiwriw  ah 
riWxy?).  no  more  as  a  slave,  but  a  brother  beloved  in  the  Loi-d." 
Here  it  is  har<lly  possible  to  doubt  that  Brettichneider  and  Iluther 
are  right  in  referring'  the  w<,iTd  to  the  new  bond  of  eternal  union, 
now  established  between  nia*iter  and  servant  by  the  convcrnuu  of 
Onesimus  to  the  Christian  faith.'     la  tlie  other  case,  the  well- 

•   llrL'l««.-bn eider    (titx.   I'n  roc,}    lran.«lato*   "  illnm    ia    erinpUnrniini,   vili«ot    qi 
Chriitinnus   laetat  |biii  viint  mIotius   iMTtluepl   cniL"     Uuthoi-  (in   lof.')  •«t«,    -' 
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lowu  poEsago  ill  St.  Judc  about  the  cities  of  tlio  plain,  \hvvQ  in 
1  lens  pi"clext  for  iwiBouablc  tluubt^  Accovdiiig  to  tliu  ucdiuary 
uuctuatiaii,  which  ifl  that  of  the  Vuljijiitc  aiid  tlic  E.V.,  they  are 
*lJokL-u  of  as  "  emluring  the  poimlty  of  uternal  fiif."  Kveii  st>,  tliy 
natiu-al  iiiteri>rctatiou  is  that  given  by  Alfoitl  (in  he),  *"  uudui- 
goiiig  till!  piiiiiphmcut,  as  may  even  now  lie  soon,  of  ctunuLl  dm  ; 
of  tlmt  file  wliifb  whall  ncviir  ho  qucnohciL"  IJut  1  must  veiituru 
to  dieat'ut  from  Alford  in  Ihiiiking  tlmt  hero  also  Uutlui-  in  clearly 
riglit,  whou  ho  suggests  thutthu  coniniaiBinisplaocd,  and  thatirvpo? 
otiMiov  should  he  coiiKtmetl  witli  Stlyfta  instead  of  with  c!<ifv.  Thy 
Uieaoing  will  then  bo  tlmt  tlie  temporal  judgment  of  Sodom  ttud 
GouioiTha  is  "a  saiiipk-  or  type  of  the  eternal  fire"  of  hell.* 

There  i«,  however,  another  and  a  tnoro  ciitical  passage,  where  it 

baa  been  iiigenioualy  argued  tliat  ouunut  cannot  bear  its  proper 

eigiiificauce.    Slo&t  catiicly  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown 

that  '■  everlasting  punishment  is  about  the  most  misleading  term 

tliat  could  possibly  be  employed,  if  what  was  to  be  imdoi-stood 

Vas  literal  deRti-uction."t      But  then  it  is  difficult  tu  see  what  else 

it  ean  mean  esccpt  a  punislimcnt  which  laats  for  ever.     Here  ftlr. 

Jukes  interposes  with  the  objection  tliat  xoirwis  is  always  used 

of  corrective  diHcipHno,  which  um»t  therefore  be  temporan,' ;  ami 

be  dismisses,  with  ftoujelhiiig  liky  a,  sueer,  the  perfectly  legitimate 

Comment  of — it  is  no  diB()atagomeut  to  him  to  say — a  much  higher 

authority  than  himself  in  linguistic  ciiticism,  Arehbisluni  Trench, 

wh«j  is  in  fact  merely  eiiimciutiug  a  familiLir  tniiHiu  whi,-ii  be  in8i»t» 

t}iat  the  rules  of  clai^icul  Greek  caiuiot  be  transferrtid  without  re- 

Rerve  tu  tlie  Helleuistic  Greek  of  tlie  New  TeKtainent.J     TItis  vury 

point  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  another  di.-^Iiuguiwhed  scholar,  who  is 

"widely  euough  removed  in  theological  sympathy  from  either  of 

the  writors  just  named.     Professor  Jowett,  in  Lis  es^ay  "On  the 

lntcrpicta.tian  uf  Scripture,"  expressly   cnuUous   ub   against   the 

<langer   of    reading    tho    New    Testament   '^  under   a   distorting 

iuflueiicu  from  claHsLcal  Greek,"  and  he  adds — what  is  very  much 

to    the    purj)oKij    here — that  ''the  logical  power  to  perceive   the 

meaning  of  words  in  re/avnc^  to  their  context,"  is  no  tese  requisitu 

than  classical  ]eaniiiig.§     For  the  context  is  couclusive  ugHinst 

Mr,    Jukes's   intei-^iretatiuu    uf   KaXmrit  iu  Alalt.  sxv.    40.       Thu 

ppitliet  aiiw^.  whieli  everywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 

kouveys  tlio  full  idea  of  "everhtstiug."  would  alone  deteruuue  tins 

ehtiallioh*  lirQdtij-liciiit  ViirbinJonif  ia  <li«  Kwlgkoit  niiflK^"    So,  too^  Alford  (iniW.), 
«r)io  C[UatM  St.  CttrvRDitoiu  to  Uio  »iiiua  uSmI. 

Buthor,  Brit-!  dea  Juilao,  p.  :;iT.    CI.  2  Poter  II.  6;  i*iliiy)iM  tttWirruf  ii^4fUhf 

t  Doctrinn  of  ADnihiUlion,  p.  KS. 

X  IVmcli'*  byovDyin*  gt  XeiT  TonunoM.  quoted  ia  RocUtulion,  )>.  130.  Ur.  JmIem 
••1m  u  U  tiu)  "  proper  aeiuiu  **  of  Avery  UrHk  word  wit  prA^iMly  UiA  tmuui  te  «T«rT 
Tit«r.  fnnn  llomsr  to  St.  JoUu  of  Dumnvou*,  aud  ealU  it  «  **«liift"  to  d«aj  IhU 

^  Euiftvi  ami  Rcviuwi,  p.  'A'i\. 
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GeuRO  of  tcuXacri; ;   but,  inoreovcr,  in  tho  antithetical  olanse  of  tlis 
same  verso  ttShuro'  ailirvw  is   contrasted   "n'tth.   (w^  awrtw;    vii 
it  IB  indeed  vety  obsen-nble,  na  has  been  Ixrfory  intimated, 
nowhere  in  the  Kew  Testament  are  any  other  or  stronger  epithets] 
employed  to  describe  the  otemni  beatitude  of  the  just  than  thi 
eternal   chaatisement  of  tho  lout.     And,   further,  in  the  paralli 
passage  to  tliie,  five  verscB  earlier,   we  haA'e  instead   of  xoXotw' 
afcSrior,   but  uuquestionably  used    aa  a  strictly  eynonjinous  ex- 
pression. TO  IT?/)   TO   aiui'for.    Tu  TfTOifuurnhfov  rtfi   &iidaX([)   ical  to"?  dyyAoif 

q^rw.  (Slatt.  XXV.  41.)*  And  this  again  ia  explained  by  the 
"qucnchlcfiB  fire"  (t6  wtp  tA  Snfiarrof)  and  undying  worm  of 
Mark  ix.  43.  44,  46,  48.  TTliore  is  nothing  whatever  in  tlioso 
strictly  parallel  passages  to  suggest  tlio  notion  of  corroctivo 
and  remedial  chastisement,  but  the  reverse;  nor  iu  tho  words 
oXrfpos,  «puTrt,  and  Kft'fLn.  with  wliich  a(<.%i«  is  clscwliero  joined. 
as  e^^  w!iorc  it  is  said  that  sinners  "sliall  pay  the  penalty  of^ 
eternal  destnictiou  fr<ini  the  fat-o  of  the  Lord  and  the  gloiy 
His  powcr."t 

There  is  in  sliorl  nothing  anywhere  in  the  langiiago  of  the 
New  Tostament  to  suggest  tlint  aWvio*  means  anything  less  than 
everlasting.  Thnsn  who  wonM  nffjr  to  it  a  more  limited  sense 
have  brouglit  this  inteiprctation  from  cLsewherc  to  the  sacred 
text;  they  have  not  found  it  thercj  And  they  are  compelled,  on 
their  o^vn  hypnthcsis,  to  draw  fin  arbitrary  distuiction  between 
tho  nse  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  righteons 
and  of  the  lost.  Even  in  Plato  the  won!  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  ;  §  but  it  does  not  oflea  occur  iu  classical  Greek.    And  if  its 


*  RL  AnpiinKno,  in  ilr&littfr  wtlh  ft  HopliUtinal  dlntiDction  aageeatcd  by  OrtjtftiiiaU  in 
Ua  own  iIbt.  und  i*bic>i  iiiuilt<ru  UniinnnliitU  bkve  niTiTud,  had  pi>iiit«d  out  Umt  Umb* 
poswtgc*  lautunlly  oxpliili)  fiich  othi>r:  '' Noqiin  illud  dki  ble  poteril,  lo  quo  nOBOvUl 
•oip>a«  vodncncit.  ifrut'in  KtcrDum  dictum.  v.'.m  ipfuiiti  paiuain  Dlomaiii  .  .  .  nt 
TMelleel  lp«  ignlf  ictanin^  titt.  ortmbuMiovcn'  corum,  lioc  oat  o|i.^T»tio  i^la,  noo  tit  in 
eo*  Kt«ma ;  cuiii  et  hot'  I>r(>-Tiilt.'ii»  IloniiuiiA,  iiiri'jUttiii  iJoiuJQuit,  ■(•nteoliuu  Stum  itn 
conrluicrlt  diraac,  *Sie  ibunt  ill!  in  ?<nnbuMiotiiMn  ictumam.  Jniti  antom  Id  tIIub 
ntomaiD.'     Erit  orfco  n't«Tii)i  aombmitio,  alcijl  Iffnia." — J)e  J-'ieh  e(  0/tp.,  c.  IS. 

t  a  Tlie».  i.  9. 

X  ThtiH  Si'litenisuor  (t^j:  in  \,  T.,  p.  RT)  nva,  "  uJ^cior  m  K.  T.  2.  •Ilclhtr  omii«  (]aod 
MifioU  nxporo,  iDMum«  H,  ijaod  gat  post  hujua  •nitv  nuiidiiiaa  tlMoriam  «T«ntiirTuii. 
Hoc  piirtinrnt  oinliiH  ilia  N.  T.  Iooa,  in  iiuibim  fomiiilin:  rCp  al^riot,  npftr  1 1  aU»*t, 
KtfXa<rtT  at&»iot,  (^))(8i(a,  aaiTttpla)  aiivtnt  n-perinntar,  r.  c,  Matt.  xHii.  9; 
tix.  IR;  xxr.  4I.4C:  Maro.  IH.  S.t ;  Kuiu.  U.  ;;2  Tim,  iL  10;  OaV  <.9.  QaftxnwlawdiaB 
roiiu  f'jrmulia  wvf  aiiytav  ci  s'^q.  ^ivtuv  porpoluia  poreatoruui.  quaiimpiipoctluuio  viUn 
luMil.  Konq^if  ftirtiat  ini^frn  ^fitftira  »nii  inierrttfitii  indlenntDr.  it*  oppoaita  fonnola  Jm^ 
oIuviDi  pt-'ri-nnia  fuliciUitia  piorum  [loal  inortom  iitAtn*  et  conditio  aignifloatnr,  ■]«« 
^  Cor.  Iv.  17  olurMf  fiifot  Hifit,  Lmq.  xvi.  i*  irxvr^  aldvwi,  Heb.  Ix.  15  «l^i»f 
MAtiporo^ulo.  irl  'J  Pi>t.  i.  1 1  oiuf lot  BiuriAila  tab  Smi  fippDUntnr."  In  like  tnaaBsr.  &g>b. 
DrvtiKliniiiilnr  ^Lcr.  Mun.  iu  v.),  aftnr  ijnotmii  all  Ibn  paaMg«a  in  nhiofa  Um  wmil 
tiUviD*  ti  applicul  to  blf^nanlaiiM  or  noo,  nliKi-rTrn,  "  AHviot  in  farm  alii  {wi^  tJ»r.  -wip 
tiur.  til»  tJuv.  KiKaait.  iKtSpot,  Kpfus,  Kfiffit  alter.  »vM<;}it<rnvm  muefaQm  jJVMMArat 
indlMrfl  <lubi«  ffaret,  <)nuni  prrniia  irqua  a£  p<i)ii»  post  roanrrMlioDaM  MnptUnm 
(|unqu»  Lahorantur  a  Jniiti-in.  Viil.  toat.  AHor.  in  FdIi.  Oil.  I'aouii.  V.  T.  1.  pi  81)6. pOtW 
atmum  Pnaltor.  Snlaiii.  I'a.  :i.  rora.  13,  l:>,  lf>,  ntii  ij  AmiAiia  ro8  t/wyrwAoff  tlf  T^W  oUwt; 
plorvtii  (uii  Wioot  ibuUm  oux  ^xAd^ti  fn." — I',  IU. 

f  Pint.  TiiD.  117,  morA  tu  vapiISiy^a  t^i  olaielai  ^^otwi. 
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meaning  is  not  ho  dcfiiiitoly  fixed  in  Oie  Septuagint,  so  nDitlierhad 
the  idoa  of  the  eternal  world  been  then  bo  prominently  put 
forward.  It  was  the  special  office  of  the  Gospel,  aa  St,  Paul  tellx 
Ha,  "  to  reveal  life  and  incorruption,"  that  is,  immortiil  life,  with  a 
difltinctncsB  and  fuluess  nf  dirine  sanption  pri_>Tiously  unlinnwn.* 
And  hence  tortnB  which  had  btfure  been  used  in  a  looser  or  lower 
■enRc,  or  scarcc-Iy  used  at  all.  sncli  aa  ;(iv»i!,  wi'm-M,  lEyan^  irvtvf*a, 
irwrFyKo,  Imf,  and  othora  that  might  be  meiitinned  —  of  which 
oiwws  is  ono— received  a.  new  force,  and  pasBt-d,  as  the  recog^ 
niaed  eyinbola  of  great  apintnal  trutlis.  into  the  intellectual 
currency  of  Christendom.  A  modern  American  writer,  who  in- 
Teigiis  fiercely  ngainst  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pimislinient,inaket< 
fihort  work  of  this  teatimony  of  Scripture.  Me  combat-e  its  natural 
meaning,  indeed,  on  ii  }>rii>n  gi-oimd«,  and  urges  the  common 
Univentaliat  sopliitttry  that  everlasting  need  not  mean  lasting  for 
eTw.  But  lu8  real  argmnent  is  a  nmch  simpler,  and  e.r  hijmfhesi 
»  more  forcible  one.  Tlu;  Orientalfi,  Greeks  and  Jews,  who  had 
<leiived  their  belief  from  "  fallible  sources,"!  also  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  ptuiiKhment,  and  it  is  rea8(>i]able  to  mippoBo 
that  similar  language  was  "  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the 
Evangelists  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  thought  and 
Ciistoniar}'  phraseology  of  their  tune ; "  and  accordingly,  if  our 
Lord  did  mean  what  Ho  aaid,  "  we  regard  it  not  ns  a  pai-t  of  the 
iuBpired  ntteranco  of  Jcsna,  but  as  an  orrnr  which  rrept  in  among 
wthers  from  the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  Pagan  age."^ 
Ho  answer,  of  course,  can  bo  attempted,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  inquiry,  to  an  argnmcnt  which  ignorea  not  only  the 
inapimtion  of  Scripture,  Imt  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

But  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  question 
turned  simply  on  the  exact  force  of  the  word  aiuw«»s.  The  "  worm 
that  dieth  not,"  the  "  fire  that  is  not  qtmnolu^d,"§  the  "  gi-eat  gnlf 
fixed,"  the  wrath  of  God  that  "  abidetli "  on  the  disobGdicnt  and 
nubelieviug,  are  expressions  hardly  less  significant.  Nor  can  this 
last  declaration  of  onr  Lord  apply  to  the  present  life  only, 
where  there  is  still  place  for  repentance ;  for,  whereas  it  i« 
<Baid  of  the  bahever  that  "he  hatk  eternal  life"  already  begun  in 

•  %  Tim.  I.  10, 

f  II  )■  luait  proliftMo,  con  dirt  nriaf;  tlio  tuiivemalitr  of  tbi«  belief,  that  it  WM  deriTsd 
frooi  pHmldvo  trndlllon. 

I  Alitor'*  CrlU«oJ  History  <A  UaetriBB  of  Fntuiw  BtnW.  vp.  52S.  523.  The  »Tlter 
tdmilM  thai  tlie  lln«l  roJMtian  of  titn  h«(  i*  nrtainlT  Uujflit  by  Kt,  P*ul,  St.  John,  tlw 
uiUiai-i  o/  tliA  ApocnlypM  and  tlm  Sceoiul  Kpintla  of  HI.  Pet«r,  i>  itiiplitd  in  tb"  Kinit 
ElMltlv  "(  St.  Potor,  aiitl  ia  prvtiably  Uitcmlt-it  by  St.  Jiule.  0(  coqrw  li«  tUink*  Uieiu 
ftll  luUtAkfD.  Tho  toacbiug  ot  tho  KpiHtlo  to  th^  Uabrom  on  tfaa  anbjmt  bs  aoiialdvn 
auili4|;i:nu», 

§  Hark  lix,  44.  «qq.  In  th"  pnralU-I  tunu'iiKo  t»(  llio  OliJ  TDaUunmt  (la.  U»i.  24)  Ih* 
Htbruv  vurl)  ia  in  ihi*  (uliiro  t«u!)»:  our  LotJ,  to  vrliow  uiiu<I  pa«t,  prawmt,  iiad  (ulum 
U«  bIctimUj  ono.  iwoa  tbo  present,  oi  a^minat.  Wonliwortb  (in  foe.)  obMrm  that 
4  owdAqf  avrAc  "  luiiniato*  tliat  m  tlm  inairuuiont  ot  paniahmeiit  ia  et«nud,  ao  thaj  wt»o 
(a^*t)  Buder  it  will  oniit  (or  ot«." 
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lum.  uf  hiiu  who  i-ufuses  to  boliovo  it  is  said,  not  simply  that  he 
haUT  it  not,  but  that  "  he  aliall  not  Bee  life,"  refei-rins  clearly  to 
those  wlio  eveiitiially  die  in  their  fiiiia."  Still  more  emplmtiG 
is  OUT  hurd'H  BolLtnii  warning,  reuorded  in  all  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,!  of  tlie  niipardoiiable  sin,  which  shall  be  for^ven 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  <;onio ;  and  if  iu  bocm 
respects  it  oHurs  difficuttic-H  of  inter^iretution,  in  its  bearing  on 
OUT  ]>resent  sabject  it  is  clear  enough.  To  theflo  passages  may, 
of  course,  be  added — for  1  am  not  now  mining  with  those  who 
dispute  the  authority  or  inspiration  of  any  of  those  books  which 
Protestants  equally  witli  Catholics  accept  as  making  ap  tiie  Now 
Testament — the  fainih'ar  denunciations,  in  the  ApoFtxdic  Kpistles 
and,  tlie  Apocalypse,  of  the  eternal  punishment  both  of  the  im- 
peniteut  aaid  the  apostate  angels.  For  no  distinction  can  be 
di'awn  J  Univensalists  must  be  content,  as  was  intimated  before, 
to  extend  to  tlie  devik  as  well  as  the  damned  tho  benefit 
of  their  speculations  or  their  doxibts.  TNTiatever  Scriptural  or 
moral  plea  may  be  urged  iu  the  one  case  is  equally  available 
iu  the  other,  and  both  classes  alike  are  consigned,  in  tlie  final 
sentence  of  Cliiist,  to  the  same  "  everlasting  fire."  But  St,  Peter 
speaks  of  fallen  anj^els  being  ''  lowcrc;d  into  hell  by  cords  of  dark- 
ness, and  reserved  for  judgment;"  and  Ht.  Judo  of  their  being 
"reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  gi-eat  day."  J  In  the  Apocalypso  "  the  devil  ia  cast  into  the 
lalto  of  lire  mid  brimstone,  »nd  sliall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ev^'t  and  ever"  {tU  t«w  otif«  riv  auM-un-) ;  all  who  are  not 
wi-iiton  in  the  book  of  life  are  similarly  "  cost  into  the  lake  of 
firo;"  nnbeliovc-r«  and  sinuci-s  of  various  Idnds  are  assigned  "their 
portion  in  the  lake  tliat  hurncth  with  6re  and  brimstone,  which" 
(it  iH  ttirice  repeated)  " is  the  second  death;"  and  of  all  these  it 
is  said  that  *'  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  they  liave  no  rest  day  nor  night."§  And  the  inspired  ■writer,  be 
it  rernembcrcd,  is  speaking  of  a  period  after  the  close  of  the  present 
dispensation  and  the  General  Judgment.  It  is  often  replied 
that  this  IB  h!1  "  Eastern  imagery,"  and  it'  tho  comment  merely 
refen-ed  to  ihc  outwartl  cltttliing  uf  tlie  idea,  it  might  be  allowed 
to  pnsfl  an  at  iinop  ob^n^us  mid  irrtlevaut ;  but  I  liavp  yrt  to  Icam 
tluit  inspired  writera  can  indulge  in  a  style  of  scnsatiimal  rhetoric 


Itoocy. 

ConpKra  <J)d  iiJitpiTtu,  in  wrtt  IK  ••  Hn  i*  ■Irtndjr  jud(f«d "  hy  bin  own  a«t  bt 
il«U)M!rnl«ly  i.*bouiiitiK  «ril ;  imtBiiv  inoludti  tho  tilotut  of  ciibelicf  nxiil  diBobedlniiet) — ttui 
irotaI  rcjcotifin  of  tlie  truth.  Cf.  Kpb.  I).  Z;  t.  (i,  in«U  r^i  Aidhfai.  rrodnvil  in  I'oi^ 
"  diUiili'tiliir,"  in  E.  V.  "  (tiw>b«(licnc«." 

t  Miitl.  xii.  ai,  as  J  M»rk  Hi.  2S  ;  Luko  xii.  10. 

:  XPuUrli.  4;  JodvG. 

i  Apoc.  XX.  li\  lb ;  xxl.  S;  xiT.  11.  It  sbocM  he  obBerrad  th&t  pv«cu«l;  Uio  auna 
expreMiAD.  "lUr  ana  ni^hl  "  (Afi/lKi  ««) '^>«i'hr)  i»  QMii  ol  Iha  6t«niKl  sdonUou  of  tlia 
nilip>l«  and  Kotn:*  bofori)  ibo  tbrooe  of  Q&d.  At»c.  iv.  8  ;  riL  IS.  CU  kIk,  M  bouing 
9a  th*  AtuubilatioDifll  tbcnry,  Apoo.  is.  C 
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on  tlie  moBt  awftil  Rnbjects — ami  that  is  ■what  mtch  critidanis  wally 
mean — wliiuli  wouM  be  dis^:racpful  iii  the  pvimy-a-Kiier  of  «  daily 
newspaper.  Tlie  sensibly  inmges  employed  may  vnry,  but  only 
oa  they  ccmsjMrc;  to  adumbrate  witli  iccreasiiig  cleaniess  the 
aoveral  asjiects  of  a  cooimou  an<l  iireversible  doom.*  To  use  the 
■wiirdfl  of  FertiiUiaM  on  another  subject,  "5»  omnia  Jiffurie,  qnid  ent 
iUud  atjia  jigii  nr  /  " 

To  these,  aguiii.  must  bo  added  all  thoBO  pofBages,  far  too 
numerous  to  be  oven  indicated  here,  many  of  which  will  at  once 
oconr  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  both  iu  the  Old  and  New  Tusta- 
munt,  especially  the  latter,  wliere  wo  are  bidden  to  work  out  onr 
ealvatiou  while  tt  is  yet  day,  to  remombor  that  time  is  short,  to 
redeem  it,  to  wateh.  to  pa««  onr  time  of  earthly  sojourning  in  fear, 
not  to  neglect  the  daj-  of  visitation,  to  [u-arkcu  wliile  it  is  called 
to-day.  and  the  Uko,  all  of  wliieh  i>niiit  more  or  less  directly,  to 
this  life  as  I  lie  appointed  period  of  probation  for  etemitj',  Tmleas 
we  are  prepared  to  resolvo  tiic  Bolenin  utterancea  of  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Him  who  ncMit  them,  into  the  empty  verbiage  of  a 
modem  fasluonablo  preacher.  And  these  reiterated  exhortations 
derive  additional  cinphaaia  from  tlie  aigaificant  fact,  which  some 
UniverBnlistB  have  expn-Rsly  acltnowledged  and  all  are  compelled 
tacitly  fa)  admit,  that  no  nngfe  postage  can  hg  eUed^  eil/ier  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  tfic  Xetc,  which  even  hints  at  a  contimml  or  second 
prohation  a/ler  li^-ritft.  Those  which  were  before  referred  to  as 
bcftring  on  the  (.■ontiniied  cleaiisinp;  and  poifecting  nf  the  elect  in 
Purgatory,  do  not  speak  of  them  as  still  on  their  trial. 

Tliere  is,  htiwever,  one  moat  solemn  parable,  or,  rather,  narmtivo 
— for  it  ha»  always  been  regarded  in  the  Church  as  based  on 
actual  factrt — winch  appeam  to  have  boon  uttered  by  onr  Lord, 
and  pTe8fT\'ed  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  for  the  c^roaa  purpose 
of  wnniing  us  that  life  is  the  time  of  trial,  and  that  attcT  death  it 
will  be  ton  late  to  cliange.  There  have  been,  1  believe,  some  few 
Catholic  writ^^re  who,  misled  by  the  seeming  anxiety  of  Dives  for 
the  salvation  of  liis  brethren,  have  supposed  that  he  might  be  in 
I'lygatory.t  But  the  lan^nago  and  whole  tenor  of  tluB  narrative, 
and  the  all  but  nnivcma,!  intoip rotation  put  upon  it,  negative 
any  wich  idea.  It  does  not  seem  even  to  have  occun-ed  to  St^ 
Augustine  or  tit.  Thomas,  btilh  of  whom  assume  tlio  contrary,  as 
in  later  time«  does  Maasillonj  Nor  is  it  at  idl  more  to  the  purpoeo 
t*)  refer,  with  Mr.  Jnkra,  In  the  nllcgorical  interpretation  which 
St.  Augiibtino  and  Bomo  other  Fatliera  have  put  upon  it,  though 

•  TTiIa  irliold  claM  of  pafs^Ein.  an  woll  an  tbnt  nolieeil  in  thp  follnwinjt  p«ruR«t'K  "• 
antirelf  puoeil  6T«r  by  Mr.  iluki-s  in  hi*  ftn  nine  rati  on  o(  "tostn  ot  Holy  SoriptUMt 
■aid  to  bn  opptM«<l  In"  C'liiTeruiIiiitu. 

+  For  th«  wnl  drift  of  tliia  polilion  of  DitPB,  bm>  Tnjach,  On  Wia  P»TaWe«,  pt  47T, 
and  ef,  Iwwc  WULmidn,  ConiroeBUrr  on  O^iipcl  NiumliTc,  voL  »■  Jk  S^ 

I  Sl  Ang.  Srrm.  41 ;  &  Tho.  Hmttma,  SuppL  od  Par.  UL  q.  1K<,  ftrt.  4. 
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it  has  iierer  beou  tho  dnminant  oue,  tm  representing  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Dispeusntitins,  For  those  v:\\o  so  nnderetand  its  pri- 
mary meaning  are  ro  far  from  cjccluding  the  moro  direct  and 
obviooB  bearing,  that  tht>y  ostrnmc  it  oa  tho  basis  of  their  ex- 
planation. On  thfit  tiieoiy,  to  cite  Archbiahop  Trench's  words,  "  it 
will  not,  indeed,  any  longer  be  tlip  ultimate  aim  of  the  parable  to 
teach  tho  midorabh"  doom  which  must  follow  on  the  Bclfish  abuse 
of  worldly  goods,  tho  living  meixly  for  this  pruBt-nt  world,  but  yet 
more  Htrikingly,  diat  mueraile  doom  is  assumed  a*  «o  certain  aiui  evidfnt^ 
that  it  may  bo  used  as  tho  sabstratum  on  wbicli  to  aupei-induce 
another  moral,  through  which  to  afibrd  another  waniing."*  The 
same  learacd  writer  dwells  on  tho  force  of  tho  terrible  words,  to 
which  tlie  English  rendering  does  very  inadequate  justice — 
/xcTo^  ^fuav  Kot  v/iMK  j(aiffut  ii-i-fix  JiTT^urrai,  k.  t.  A.  It  womd  hardly  be 
possible  to  describe  in  plainer  terms  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
lost  from  the  company  of  the  Saints. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  one  passage  which,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Jukes's  ingenious  fudeavour  not  to  explain,  but  to  explain  away 
its  unmistakable  meaning,  would  alone  be  conclusive  as  to  tho 
teaching  of  tho  New  Testament  on  this  subject.  Our  Loi-d  said 
of  Judas  Iscnriot,  that  "it  wci-e  good  for  him  if  he  had  never  been 
bora."  No  Christian  will  dare  to  attribute  to  the  word*  of  Clirist, 
especially  on  so  awful  a  theme,  a  mere  rhetorical  or  dramatic 
force.  And  yet,  if  they  are  i-eally  true,  they  are  decisive  of  the 
question  before  us.  If  the  soul  of  Judas  ie  hereafter,  at  however 
inconceivably  i-emoto  a  futui-e,  and  after  whatever  countless  ages 
of  purgatorial  smffering,  to  be  restored  to  tlie  light  of  His  oountc- 
nuuee,  "in  whose  preatJice  is  tlie  fulness  of  joy,"  it  is  eimply 
untrue  to  say  that  it  were  better  for  him  never  to  have  been 
born.t  Who  counts  the  billows  when  tlje  nhore  is  wonT  who 
would  cast  back  a  mouieuf's  regret  at  the  all  but  interminable 
vista  of  cleansing  agony,  through  whith  he  bad  passed  at  last 
into  the  hght  of  the  Beatific  Vi«iun  and  the  sinless  charities 
of  his  immortal  home  t  We  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that 
for  many  tho  remedial  chastisement*  of  Purgatory  will  be  indeed 
terrible;  but  for  him  who  lia«  to  endure  the  very  hea\-ieBt  of  them 
it  is  ten  thousand-fold  better  titat  ho  ka»  been  born.  A  thonsand 
years  are  as  one  day,  nay,  not  one  "  mtlliuu-niilUou-miUionth  part" 
of  a  second,  whrn  weighed  in  tho  balance  of  eternity,  and  the  paat 
would  soon  fade  into  an  imperceptible  tipeck  on  the  ocean  of  an 
endless  beatitude.    If  the  soul  of  man  is  iumiurtal,  Judas  lives  ;  if 


*  Tresch,  ut  tufim,  p.  Wi. 

t  TI10  aayiue  of  our  Lotil.  soraaUnoea  rafMTod  to  sa  nuiLlofionii,  Kbout  tboH  w\o  pil 
atiunbUoK-lilwkii  in  Uio  way  al  Ilia  littlv  ooas  (Matt.  xrlU.  C),  !■  only  psrtUllr  pflnOsL 
VoT  U«  i*  tlj6r«  «|KnU]i|{,  not  of «  p&rtiottUr  indiTlduii,  but  «/  «  «<irtnm  <!!«*■  «[  diu, 
tho  meanim;  oridaDtlT  being  th&t  »  rioloiit  acntb  i*  la  iXacU  •  ]«»■  ovU  tliau  living  «o  to 


commit  Uietu. 


ChriBt  spoke  tnily,  ho  livc«  in  everlasting  woe.  We  may  tlifrputo 
this  if  we  pleoae,  because,  like  every  doctiine  aboiitthe  future  state, 
it  involves  difTicnltiee  we  cauaot  explain,  or  because  "it  makeii 
one's  g'^rge  rise"  to  contemplate  rt^velations  not  pleasant  to 
flcBli  and  blood.  Antl  frura  a  merely  external  or  infidel  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  natural  or  permissible  orplansible,  thongli  scarcely 
rcaaonablc,  to  do  so.  Rnt  let  ue  at  least  undei-stand  quite  clearly 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  not  merely  rejecting  the  teacliing  of 
the  Uriiverwil  Church  in  all  ages,  though  we  are  of  course  n>- 
jectiiig  it ;  we  are  not  merely  rejectiiig  the  most  solenui  declai-a-' 
tiona  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  though  we  are  rejecting  llieee 
ako;  we  are  deliberately  repudiating  His  moft  express,  moat 
precise,  most  emphatic,  most  ai^'ful  wards,  ri-'iterated  again  and 
again,  whom  ChiiHtians  worship  as  the  Cousubstantial  Word  and 
Wisdom  of  the  Eternal  God. 

It  woidd  bo  cosy  enough  to  lengthen  out  the  Soiijitiu'u  argu- 
ment in  detail,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  so.  Certainly,  if 
the  ])roverbial  jui"j'  could  be  impaneUcid  of  "  the  first  twulvy  men 
who  pass  under  Temple  Bar* — whether  learned  or  mileamed  wo\ild 
matter  little,  thongh  an  aeqiuiintance  witlt  the-  original  Utu^mLgca 
would  make  tlie  case  still  clearer  to  tbem — and  bidden  to  declare* 
not  what  they  themselves  believed,  but  wliat  they  judged  to  be 
the  teacliiugof  Scripture  on  this  subject,  there  cannot  be  ;i  donbt 
of  theii-  vonhct.  As  little  can  we  doubt  tlio  judgment  of  any 
critical  scholar,  whu  had  no  special  thesis  to  maintain.  And  this 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  would  coincide,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  with  the  sense  always  put  upon  it  by  the  Uuivei-sal 
Church.  It  may  be  added  thnt  the  forcL'  of  this  Scriptural  testi- 
mony becomes  all  the  nioi'e  ovei-whclming  when  we  remember* 
what  is  certainly  tnio,  thongh  at  the  first  blush  the  statement 
may  appear  paiudoxical,  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  infidel 
objection  to  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  is  to  bo  ftmud, 
not  iu  the  dictates  of  rea«im,  but  in  an  tuicouscious  abuse  of  the 
revelation  against  whicfi  it  is  directed.  It  baa  been  pointed  out  tliat 
thoae  heathen  writerK,  who  rocoguiso  a  future  life,  with  scarcely 
an  exception  assert  or  imply  also  the  future  retribution  of 
the  wicked,  which  to  their  minds  contained  nothing  inconsistent 
■with  that  great  law  of  retributive  justice  stamped  iu  characters  too 
i  terribly  legible  to  be  ignored  on  the  whole  face  of  nature.  But 
■  the  Creator  has  revealed  Himself  by  His  Pi-ophets,  and  still  more 
through  the  Incanialiou  of  the  Etorual  Sou,  as  a  God  who  is 
rich  iu  mercy ;  and  men  who  have  Iieard  the  revelation,  and  re- 
jected it.  i>rooeed  to  turn  it  against  the  Givt,-r.  They  act  like  those 
modem  unbyUevers  who  undertake  to  construct  a  sj-stem  of 
perfect  morality  independent  of  the  Gospel,  us  though  they  could 
rid  themselves,  if  th'^y  wslied  it,  of  the  religious  traditions  which 
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a  lifo  of  <?ig-htuen  cyiilnriw  has  iiigniiiic-d  into  the  conscience  of 
Clirtstcudoni-  Mill,  in  tliscuRtnng  "  thv  utility  uf  religion,'*  can- 
didly adiiiitB  the  religiaiis  origin  pf  *hc'  received  raorality,  thotij^h 
ho  appears  strangely  to  imagine  Uiat  now  **  mankind  liavu  entered 
into  the  poftsoetiinii  (if  it."  tliey  can  safely  alftird  to  dispeuse  with 
the  fonndation  ou  which  the  MUperetmcture  has  been  raised. 

Ami  if  this  ifl  true  of  avowed  Beeptics,  much  more  of  course  do 
those  who  asnail  the  dojjnia  of  eternal  pnnishment  from  a  pro- 
foBBedly  CliriHtian  Btandpoint  baee  their  ohjectione  on  tho  roreh- 
taon  of  the  mercy  of  Gtod,  whom  they  Ijave  come  to  regard,  wth 
Mr.  Maurice,  '*  in  the  cliaractor  of  tho  God  of  siilvation,  and  ottlt/  in 
that  rharaeter''  They  can  cite  no  direct  evidence  from  Scripture 
on  their  own  pido,  and  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  the 
strongcflt  pnnul  pint:  ondence  in  the  letter  of  Scripture  againut 
them.  But  they  appeal  from  tho  letter  to  what  they  call  tli'^ 
iqiirit  of  ita  teaching,  and  rely  on  thoae  paaoagcB  which  Rpoali  of 
tho  everlaiitiug  love  of  God,  of  His  mercj*  endnring  for  ever,  of  Hi§ 
taking  no  ploaanrc  in  tlie  death  of  a  sinner,  and  tho  like,  for- 
getting that  these  deelaratioHS  ai-e  perfectly  reconcilable  Tiritli 
tliose  wliieh  tell  ns  tliat  Ho  ia  just  aa  well  as  monnfiil,  that  He  is 
not  mocked,  and  that  men  sliall  r(-ap  what  they  have  sown.  Of 
thofle  pawwigen  which  arc  moat  plnusihly  cited  on  the  Univeraalist 
aide — such  as  Rom.  v.  15 — 21,  viii.  19 — 23 — tho  iitmoat  that  can 
fairly  be  alleged  i«,  not  that  thoy  must  bear  snch  a  meaning,  or 
even  that  it  ia  the  obvious  one ;  bnt  only  that  they  might  bo  ao 
interpreted  if  the  interpretation  were  not  mconsiatcnt,  aa  it  ut, 
with  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture  elsewhere,  and  did  not 
place  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  ui  direct  contradiction  to  tlmt 
of  their  Tli^-ine  JJaater.  It  is  a  rtUe  not  merely  of  Scriptural 
exegesis  bnt  of  common  sense,  to  interpret  what  ia  doubtful  or 
obscure  by  what  is  clear  and  explicit,  not  victverm.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  radical  fallacy  which  underlies  the  irmvcranlist 
exegesis  is  an  habitual  confasion  of  thought  bctwet?n  the  fact  and 
the  ultimate  i-esult  of  Kcdemption.  Thus,  for  instance,  "SU. 
Jukea  lias  filled  several  pages,  and  might  have  filled  many  more, 
■with  paBfages  from  the  ApofitoHo  Epistles  asserting  the  anivijr- 
Bality  of  redemption,  or  of  the  offer  of  grace,  or  the  will  of  God 
that  all  men  shoiJd  be  saved,  or  tho  duty  of  praying  for  uIL' 
Snch  statements  are  eonelnsive  against  the  CalnniBt  or  Janseaittt 
heresy  that  Clirist  died  ouly  for  tho  elect  j  but  they  leaTo  un- 

•  R«rtitnl;on.  pp.  "Jl— ^'i.  EsceptioD  miglit  l»  Uken  in  dMftil  to  Mr.  Jato«'«  •ppUw- 
tioD  of  •onw  <>t  tlit-Bp  passajfuH.  Tliu«  r^,  matra  if  /critrii  (Kuiuans  l^Jii,  22)  dottS  BM 
mciia  nil  mauklnO,  but  bU  suliuftto  nud  lufliifiuftte  nature  (■("•  Alfordi'ii  /«■.)!  ■"'1  ■<> 
OKnin  in  John  xii.  33,  motit  of  tho  older  USS.  rryiKl  ifdt^t  ("  auuia,"  lu^lO  not  w^rrar. 
Alfonl  TvLiioft  th<^  rdKru  of  the  irxtuj  rccfffn^.  but  Riarka  It  ss  doeblfiu.  It  U  no- 
iwooMnry,  howeTn-,  toKO  into  |M)!qtn  of  tlctnil  hero,  a>  Ui«  Uui«r»lUl  np^lii^atlAa  of 
dio  |>UBi{^s  atlc^tfld  ia  eufllcuiiilly  dispoM-d  of  by  the  c«uid«nitioiii  dvrvlt  oa  In  Uw 
test. 


tonched  the  fiirther  question,  wliich  depends  uot  on  the  ■mil  of 
God  hut  of  m.iu,  whether  all  vn][  in  fact  avail  themselves  of  the 
proffered  gift.  We  only  eee  here  auothor  instance  of  that  in- 
votL-mte  tendency,  which  lias  already  so  often  come  before  us, 
both  in  the  arg^u^ent«  of  Univeraaliets  and  of  those  who  u«e  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  pimishuieut  an  a  pretvxt  for  assailing  Chne- 
tiauity  altogether,  to  confound  Chriatiun  oithodoxy  wth  CaUnn- 
imn.  If  itian  is  a  moral  agent,  free  to  accept  or  refiiae  the  gracious 
offor  of  redemption — and  this  is  tlie  oonatant  and  emphatic 
teaching  of  tjcripturc  tlironghout — no  innltiplif.ity  or  distinctnesa 
of  asBcrtioiis  of  the  universidity  of  that  offer  can  prove  anjrthing 
as  to  its  uuiveiKLl  or  general  aoopptancft,  "  How  often  would  I 
have  gatlicrcd  thy  children,  and  ye  would  lu/t."  The  real  questiou 
ia,  not  whether  tlio  aalvatiou  of  all  men  is  tho  will  of  God,  as 
uiidoubtcdly  it  ia,  but  whctlier  He  willn  to  force  ealvation  on 
unwilling  recipients.  Such  a  view  is  not  only  in  diroct  contra- 
diction to  tho  letter  of  Scripturo,  but  to  all  wo  know  both  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  of  our  own. 

The  fact  ie  that  many  who,  in  Butler's  words,  *'  make  very  free  in 
tfacir  epeculalions  n-ith  the  Divine  (roodncBs,"  by  goodness  mean 
good  nature.  But.  not  to  spoali  ()f  tho  impossibility  of  a  system  of 
ethics  built  on  this  fallacy,  and  ignorijigthnt  principle  of  righteous 
indignation  against  wrong  so  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature, 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  unless  tlie  Bible  be  one  long  lie  from 
beginning  to  cud,  tliat  the  Divine  Goodness  does  not  mean  that. 
To  quote  tho  perplexed  admission  of  a  leading  opponent  of  tho 
doctrine  wo  are  considering,  "  Ketribution  is  stamped  on  every 

tpagi;  and  line  of  tliat  awful  vohmie;  a;id  he  who  doo«  not  discern 
that  impress  on  the  sacred  text  must  interpret  it  by  somo  canons 
of  criticiiaii  whit-h   wuuhl  be  niuvci-sally  rejtctyd,  as  altogothor 

»  extravagant  and  wild,  if  applied  to  any  other  writing.''"  It  is 
"  the  song''  alike  "  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb"— the  testimony  of 
both  DtHi^ensatious — "Jmt  aitd  tnte  ai-c  Thy  ways,  Thou  King  of 
the  iiatious."t  And  thus,  as  1  observed  at  the  begiiming,  so  far  from 
the  doclriiio  XJuivei-BaUsts  ussail  being  *•  an  isolated  tmtli,"  it  rons 
up  uito  the  mystery  of  the  Di\-ino  Attributes,  and  its  denial 
_  involves  a  reconstruction,  not  only  of  tho  Gospel  Economy,  but 
I  of  the  reveided  idea  of  God.  We  may  no  more  deny  that  Ho  ia 
just  than  that  He  justifies  the  behevi-r.  And  "it  may  turn  out  in 
the  day  of  accotuit  that  unforgiveu  sinils,  whilo  clinrging  His  Inwi 
with  injustice  in  the  cose  of  otiioi-s,  may  be  imablo  to  find  fault 
with  HiH  dcaUngs  sevemlly  towanls  themsolve8."{ 

Before  we  quit  tlie  Scripture  argument,  one  other  point  deservea 

•  Sir  J.  Stefilioa'a  Essays,  jif  nuf^r.  p.  «,'a. 
'  i-f  Tbora  i*  a  rar.  /ret.,  hv^,  atirttv,  kytir,  but  It  doe<  not  affect  t])0  point, 
t  Xomuaii**  Gniuiumr  of  AiEout,  p.  4J(i. 
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to  be  noticed  here.  It  is  fngtiificant^  but  perfectly  uatural,  that  a 
denial  of  the  PcrBonaKty  of  God  should  go  hand  in  hand  witka 
denial  of  the  personality  of  the  Evil  One  :  neither  truth  is  com-, 
patiblo  with  a  r^Tfusal  to  recogniae  the  Christian  idea  of 
"  Satan  and  Tisiphone,"  wo  are  blandly  informed  by  the  apostle 
o/  tliie  new  evangel,  **arc  alike  not  real  persons."*  Cei-taiuly,^ 
if  God  ia  not  "  a  real  Person,"  tlicrc  is  no  gronnd  for  believing  in 
the  pcnional  existence  of  His  great  enemy,  expressly  as  Uc  has 
revealed  it  in  everj'  page  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  to  revive 
the  Persian  Dualism,  with  Onnuzd  left  out.  We  liave  outgrown 
these  old-world  superstitious,  whctber  Biblical  or  otlier. 

Hoc.  pii«ri  croduBl,  uisi  ijni  aoodiun  nm  UvTaiitnr.'^t 

There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
Bufiicient  indieations  {^virra  o-lv«tomti)  of  the  presence  and 
operation  of  those  fallen  spirits,  whom  it  is  the  present  fashion 
to  relegate  to  the  nursery  witli  a  smile  or  a  sneer.J  I  will  not 
discuss  whether,  after  making  full  allowance  for  the^-doubtk 
innumerable— cases  of  trickery  and  illusion,  there  is  not  some 
thing  in  the  pretensions  of  modem  Spiritualism,  as  of  witchci 
foi-merly,  which  cannot  be  thus  explained,  or  whether,  if  it  be  so, 
diabolical  agency  is  not  tlie  simplest  or  ouly  available  explatiation. 
In  spite  of  the  not  very  philosophical  attitude  of  incrvduiu*  odi, 
maintained  by  our  scientific  leaders  towards  all  tilings  "  in  heaven 
and  earth  '*  wliich  do  not  fall  under  their  "  philusophy,''  and  wluobj 
causes  them  contemptuously  to  refuse  all  investigation  of 
unfamiliar  and  unwelcome  phenomenon,  there  are  many  men  of 
by  no  means  uontcmptiblu  intellect  or  ae<iuirements,  who  have  come 
to  think  that  there  is  something  in  it.  But  I  do  not  press  that 
point  hea'.  Wlmt  I  M'isli  to  insist  upon  is.  the  close  and  almoat 
inseparable  uoimeetion  between  a  denial  of  eternal  puuishnient 
and  a  denial  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  tlie  fallen  angels. 
Both  truths  are  open  to  the  same  ohjwilion  from  their  supposed 
inconsistency  witli  tlie  Tvisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  boUi  are 
alike  offensive  to  human  pride*,  both  are  shronded  in  the  darkuem 
which  mirmuuds  tlie  ioBoluble  mystery  of  the  Origin  of  E\-il.  And 
inasmuch  as  tlie  final  impenitence  and  hopeless  doom  of  Satao 
and  his  miiiiatom  are  asserted,  if  possible,  in  still  more  explicit 
terms  than  the  future  doom  of  impenitent  sinnere,  and  are  b< 
with  similar  if  not  more  serious  cUflBcultieB — for  to  the  former 
offer  of  redemption  has  been  vouchsafed — it  is  of  tlie  high< 
importance  for  the  Universalist  argimient  to  set  aside  all  tlie  inti- 
matiouB  about   them,   as  spurious,  or  metaphorical,  or   untrue. 

*  PnfMe  to  AnioM'*  Ucxl  knd  lb«  Bi1j!i>.  f  •}•''•  S«>*  >■•  1*^.  *'i- 

t  Bm  C5p.  CoKTEMg«aA&t  ftsTiKnr   tor  PebraAry,  1S7C,  art.  "  DMnoaotaliy,  Di« 
Daaoliis,  and  DvmoniMiil  PMiouion." 
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NevertlielcsB,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  lionest  believer 
in  Revelation  Bhoiikl  question — certainly  no  disbeliever  would  for 
a  moment  rUmbt — what  is  in  fact  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this 
anbject,  reiterated  in  a  variety  rif  fomis,  and  "with  uninistakablo 
emphasis,  in  every  book,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.*  No 
theoty  of  iiiBpiralion,  however  lax,  could  be  regarded  aa  even 
jiite]ligil>le,  which  eliminated  or  resolved  into  metaphor  the  connt- 
leas  statements,  not  only  of  doctrine  but  of  fact,  invohing  the 
pcfBonal  exifitencc  and  active  energy  of  the  falleu  spirits.  Those 
who  do  so  must  assume  a  position  against  which  any  argument 
wonld  be  idle  which  starts  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the  tmth 
of  Divine  Revelation.  Yet  unless  a  clean  sweep  is  made  of  tha 
Scripture  doctrine  about  the  Tempter  aud  his  sateUites,  a  deuial 
of  eternal  puiiisbment  will  lodge  us  in  contitidictions  more  hope- 
leas  than  any  it  can  Ixs  imagined  to  remove.  And  on  a  deauj  of 
the  personality  of  the  Tempter  mttst  inevitably  fallow  a  denial 
of  tlic  Fall  and  of  original  sin;  would  follow,  if  facts  were  not 
too  strong  for  us,  the  fihallow  optimism  which  declares  that  "all 
men  are  bom  good,"  and  denies  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil 
altogether. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  a  civilised  age  to  put  aside  and  ignore 
the  severer  aspects  of  religion,  whether  natmal  or  revealed. 
Every  religion,  true  or  false,  except  Mahometanism,  has  had  its 
Bacrificcs.  which  forcshadowi'd  and  are  summed  up  iu  the  great 
Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  thus  bora  witucss  to  the  judgment 
of  Ood  against  sin.  and  the  need  of  atoiLemont.  These  principles 
are  not  auperseded.  but  confinned  by  tiie  fact  of  au  Atone- 
ment ha^Hng  now  bfien  actnally  oflered;  nor  did  the  Redcemnr 
die,  as  tlio  htcraturt!  of  tlie  day  would  represent  Him,  as  "  the 
great  Martyr,"'  but  as  an  Atoning  Sacrifice.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  dors  it  follow  tiiat  because  the  sacrifice  was  freely 
offered  for  all,  its  beuefita  will  bo  in  fact  applied  to  all  without 
any  conditiona  on  tlioir  own  part.  There  is  nothing  in  reasoa 
to  authorize, or  suggest  such  an  anticipaticm,  aud — which  is 
more  important — Scripture  conclusively  refutes  it.  The  ques- 
tion, bo  it  remembered,  is  uot — at  least  for  a  ClmBtian — how  far 
the  doctrine  of  retributive  justice  suits  a  recent  aud  nut  par- 
ticularly rcepectablc  plmac  of  conteraporaiy  seutimeiit,  belonging 
to  the  second  half  of  the  niuytccnth  ccutury,  and  compounded  in 
^■atying  degrees,  partly  of  open  or  latent  Bocpticism  :  pa  illy  of  a 
distortion  of  certain  aspects  of  revealed  truth  Weltering  itself,  cou- 
soiously  or  uncousciou^y,  under  forme  of  abstract  reaaouiug;  partly 

*  iVlc«r (Doct.  of  Fnluro  Life,  p.  301)  lully  >.dmits  ihxt  tho  exlit<ine»  "of  Ujq  «vfl 
wirite  -itilh  an  ircddcmon  orcr  th«ni "  irt\  bei<l  bj  all  tho  Jtwish  Prophota  asd 
CbrUtiuti  Airo«tI(tii.  "Tba  popular  il«oial  of  H  i*  ib«  Initb  «f  »  pbiloMjib;  muoh  lftt«r 
tliaa  the  ApottoUo  ago." 
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of  a  misplnccd  Beiitiraenbiliam ;  partly,  but  very  int-idcntaUy  and 
suboi-dinately,  of  a  etiidicMl  misappi-ehetiaioii  of  the  kcobc  of  anrae 
pawagoB  ill  the  Kew  Testament;  partly,  and  vcrj-  conHidcrably, 
of  a  deliberate  rcfuBo)  to  recognise  what  revulatiou  and  the 
oatunil  conscience  conepire  to  teach  of  tbe  true  character  and 
ultimate  consequenccB  of  sui."  There  is  much  in  the  temper  of  the 
ago,  its  impatience  of  dogma,  its  diBoateem  of  gi-ace,  its  habit  of 
meaauring  everything  by  purely  natural  standards,  its  exclusive 
devotion  to  physical  science,  its  love  of  ease,  its  false  re&icmeut  and 
bypocritical  reserves,  and  oven  in  its  laudable  aiudoty  for  the  relief 
of  bodily  suffering,  which  tends  to  simpo  the  whisper  of  its  many 
voices  into  an  echo  of  tlie  Tempter's  tiattcring  promise,  "  Yo  shall 
not  surely  die."  Whatever  may  be  the  virtue*  of  the  existing 
^'(i7(i*/— and  1  have  no  desire  to  disparage  them' — one  at  least  is 
wanting.  Like  the  E\-il  One,  when  ho  appeared  to  St.  Martin  in 
the  fdmulated  form  of  tho  Redeemer,  it  lacks  the  crown  of 
thorns. 

But  if  there  is  a  prevalent  dispoBition  at  the  present  day  to 
dispute  the  Catholic  dogma  of  eternal  pmiishmcnt,  there  ia  no  sort 
ofa>|^eemeut  among  the  disputuutK  a«  to  what  ^haU  be  substituted 
in  ita  place.  The  vulgar  fonn  of  Universalism  differs  funda- 
mentally,-as  wo  have  eeen,  fn>m  Origon's  \-iew ;  Holhe's  modified 
UniversjiHsm  diffei-s  again  from  that ;  and  tlic  thcorj-  of  a  lata 
Anglican  essnyist  about  "  gfrmmal  souls"  cunetitutes  a  fourth 
^•ariety.  Mr.  Baldwin  Browu  appears  to  repudiate  all  tlieee  views, 
as  well  as  the  doctriuo  of  tbe  Cburcli,  but  omits  to  Bi>ecify  any  of 
his  own.  Mr.  Maunee  on  tliis,  as  on  most  Bubjects,  is  iuscnitablo 
to  alt  but  the  initiated.  There  art*  some  who  deny  future  punish- 
ment altogether,  and  hold  that  at  the  moment  uf  death  every  tmu 
will  enter  on  u  vtate  of  endlcKS  beatitude;  but  this  notion  ix  too 
monstrous  in  itself,  and  ti.M>  glanngly  in  the  teeth  of  Hcnptuix-,  to 
he  a  common  une.f  Others  adopt,  with  31r.  Jukes,  the  oiiliaaiy 
scticme  of  Univei-salism.  necurdiiig  to  whieli  a  discipline  of 
mifi'ering  w  neccKsarj'  fi>r  the  inipuniteut  aftur  death,  which,  in 
Rome  unexplahied  way  will  iuvaiiably  bring  about  tliuir  ultimata 
sanctificatiun.  Others  confine  tluH  wtcond  stage  of  probaliou  to 
certain  clasHi«  of  sinncrH  only,  and  limit  tlio  puriod  in  tlio  duration 

*  Dr.  Vaxigban  obwrvai  rny  jnsU;,  io  aSormon  wliicli  tui  nlroatly  bc^a  quolod, 
"  Mftj  H  bot  w<^U  bo  {tnaffinMl  thnt  it  «m  one  ol  the  olijeet*  of  R^TcUtion  I«  correct  our 
iuftdoqiuta  caac^ptiona  ol  Ui«  i-Qonnitjr  of  mq  br  l)ic>  if.ry  (luwlusiircm  oa  wliir^h  w«i  Lnro 
dwelt?  lo  prOT«  to  111*  thn  real  luttitro  of  wn,  tiy  liflinj;  llie  veil  which  caDCMtatl  Inxn 
ti*  it*  dentin;'  i  to  iJmK  ii  ar  it  h, l/y  f^awifj  u-lint  it  trilJ  /v'  .  .  .  Ro  olio  lMili«ud 
for  oae  dtf  in  God'a  proBi^acA  vrill  Ti«w  sin  iQ  that  light  In  wbloh  no  crested  balng  c&n 
an  ynt  behold  it.  Be  who  liaa  npproub(>(l  oa  oarlh  the  iiMroat  to  that  prcwmM,  has 
approoobod  llm  niort  uparlj-  lo  Ibat  diTtoo  approcintion,"— /V(»oiin///j(  o/  Tcml^Ur^  4c., 
•pp.  r>2,  C3. 

t  It  in,  howoTer,  tbc  pntHot  t^achlQa;  of  ths  grreftt  bodj  cr  AroBricas  Uahr«rsnUfta 
tlut  there  i*  uu  puttinhmcnt  of  aio  axc«pL  In  thN  lifo,  but  n  cantinnona  «l«<^  fram  d«alh 
to  tho  rcwurm^tion.  Tho  amallar  aoel  at  lliMlonttinQistK,  wbo  apUt  off  from  tfan  mala 
bodf  ia  1810,  itiU  muiutuiii  tb«  doolriiw  <d  a.leaiporary  puuialuneDt  of  bId  aft«r  dmh. 
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of  the  present  world.  Otlici-a,  wth  "  Anglicanua,"  have  revived  the 
ohitij?  of  Origcu — dcpriv<-d,  of  cmime,  of  its  Ongenist  basis  in 
o  prp-oxifitence  of  soulft — and  Tnaintaiii  tlrnt  tlitTL-  w  no  fixed 
ndition,  cithL-r  of  good  or  evil,  hereafter,  but  a  pori>et«riI  pro- 
otion  proloiif^'d  thioiiglioiit  ctc-niity.     But  this  in  tmi  "iiTicom- 
brtahlf"  II  solution  to  bccromo  populiu-.     Others  have  invented  tlio 
iWthcistic  theory  of  anuihilation,  which  cuts  at  the  i-oote  of  all 
ualunil  rt-li^iijii.  Soiuv  inchulo  iho  fallen  nugelx  as  well  as  wicked 
men  in  tht.-  final  rvHtui-alioii ;    Boiuo  du  not;  and  many,  if  they 
spoke  their  mtiids  fruely,  would  deny  the  exisleuce  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  and  hiM  satellitiM  altogether,  thoujjh  it  is  affiniied  or  implied 
,l^iu  Hud  agaiu  in  evt-r)-  book  uf  tlu-  Old  and  New  Testament 
Ifrom  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse.    Some,  again,  profess  to  discover 
tlieir  UniveivaliBt  thuology  in  ScriptnrL-,  wliile  others,  mtire  con- 
aistently.  claim,  with  lJiHh(»p  ColeuBo,  the  right  of  rovisuig  its  state- 
ments by  a  "verifying  faculty"  of  their  own.    And  thus  we  heard 
,tlie  other  day  uf  an  t-xpurgjited  odiliou  of  the  Bible  being  pub- 
lished  with    some   two   hundred   uud  fifty  entire  ehapter^,  and 
portions  of  iimny  more,  omitted,  iu  order  to  ohuiiaate  all  Sciipture 
teaching-  about  the  evil  spirits  and  tho  punisiuucnt  of  tlie  lost. 
Some  UutJ:  repentance  will  be  easier  after  du-atli,  some  that  it  will 
he  much  more  diflicult.    Thero  are  some,  finally,  who  arc  content 
vith  repudiating  nil  existinf^  solutions  of  tin;  ipiostion,  orthodox 
Lijr  heterodox,  without  being  pri'iiared  to  offer  any  of  their  own. 
EThe  prospect,  on  the  whole,  ia  hardly  an  encouraging  one.     It  is 
n  fresh  and  conspicuous  illustration  of  what  ha«  so  often  been 
•observed,  that  en-cr  m  manifold,  wliilc  truth  is  one.     The  doctrine 
of  the  Clmrch  about  the  future  statu  is  as  iutcUig^blo  as  it  U' 
oeonable,  but  thoi-o  is  a  very  Babel  df  confuHion  iu  the  jarring 
d  incoherent  utterances  of  the  rival  disjnitanta  who  rejeet  it. 
The  mystery  of  evil  remaijis,  indeed,  and  must  as  yet  remain 
lived.     It  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  a  iinitc  and  en'ated 
free  to  resist  the  perfect  will  of  the  Creator.     Why  this  was 
perautted  we  cannot  certainly  know,  though  wo  know  the  fact, 
and  can  discern  "as  through  a  glass  darkly"'  tliat  it  subsi-rveBtho 
geneml  purpose  of  ilis  moral  govemniert,  which  wo  so  imperfectly 
Domprehend. 

"  EtH  iUelf  Tliy  itlory  Iwarii, 
Its  ono  abidiuK  Iruit." 

i.And,  inasmuch  as  God  is  a  "just  Judge,"  whose  "judgments  are 

true  and  righteous,"  it"  evil  exists  it  must  be  piinisbecl.  and  if  it 

becomes  inoradicably  fixed  in  the  will,  the  punishment  must  be 

itcmal,  for  in  that  case— as  the  advoeatca  of  auJiihilatiou  argue, 

far   rightly — the   dcBtmction   of  the  sin  would   involve   the 

etiou  of  the  sinner.     As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  He ;  the 

irinciple  of  life  is  extinct;  it  may  be  broken  up  and  burnt,  but  no 
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kinilly  sunsluno  or  refreshing  Bhower  can  infuse  fi-esli  Bap  into  the 
withered  troDk  or  clothi^  it  -witli  the  verdtirf;  of  another  spring. 
Nor  can  ouy  but  an  athtist  cousistently  object,  tliat  to  say  tlii«  ie 
to  impugn  tlie  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  The  acknowledged 
facts  of  creation  and  of  human  life  alone  tfuHice  to  prove  con- 
ohieively,  as  Butlor  and  otln.'r«  have  shown,  that  beut,'Volenco  is  not, 
what  Sttciniaiiism  osHumeu  it  to  be.  the  sole  rule  of  Divine  Ooveni- 
aucc,  and  docs  not  in  tho  Divine  Nature,  any  more  than  in  our 
own,  exchido  or  yvtrrido  the  iirinciple  of  jnslice.*  AVc  might 
have  doubted,  perliaps,  had  wo  been  left  to  those  natural  infor* 
manta,  whetber  the  principlu  of  justice  did  not  reign  e.\.elxifiivo 
and  Bupremo,  whwtlier  tho  righteoua  indignation  of  tho  All-holy 
against  &iu  woh  tempered  by  cotnpajiKiuu  for  thu  sinner.  Hevelation 
hae  removed  that  agouiziug  doubt,  but  not  by  denying  tliat  the 
Lord  Gotl,  merciful  and  gracious,  is  also  the  Holy  and  Just.  One, 
who  will  not  clear  tho  guilty.  It  is  true  that  His  Mevorul  attributea. 
a«  our  Enito  mindb  aro  compelled  to  regard  them,  are  not  really 
distinct  but  one  with  Hinuielf,  and  are  merged  in  Hi>i  adorable 
Siniplieity.  And  no  tlieiat  could  doubt,  wliat  revehitjon  expreaeljr 
aasuri'S  iia  of.  tliat  in  Hie  govuiument,  as  in  liis  Xature,  mercy  and 
juetico  are  purfetdly  reconciled  with  each  other.  lint  wo  cannot 
jiretend  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  liannony  of  a  vaat  system,  of 
which  iHily  a  portion,  and  for  aught  we  can  tell,  a  very  small 
portion,  18  aa  yet  dtBcloi*ed  to  ub.  Meanwhile,  we  do  know  that, 
in  order  to  arrest  the  progretw  of  that  tremendous  conflict 
initiated  by  the  perverse  will  of  tho  creature,  the  Creator  vouoli- 
aafcd  to  auhinit  Hiinself  to  the  laws  of  His  ow^l  creation,  and  to 
die  a  malefactor'a  death.  No  more  amazing  proof  c^ould  have  been 
given  of  the  intensity  of  tlie  e\'il,  or  of  His  will  to  save  to  tho 
uttermost  all  who  do  net  obstinately  refuse  His  gracious  offer. 
But,  as  St.  Angtistino  says,  "He  who  made  us  without  ourselves 
vnW  not  save  us  without  ourselves."  and  it  is  difticult  t.i  see  how 
He  eonld  do  ho  cnnfonnably  with  the  laws  of  the  nature  Ho  has 
given  ue.  For  it  must  be  remembered  tliat,  while  the  blesaing  is 
from  God,  the  curse  is  from  man  himself.  It  is  not  as  when  the 
first  creative  fiat  of  Almighty  Charity  was  breathed  over  the  still- 
nesfl  of  the  dead  eternities,  to  call  liglit  and  lii'e  and  harmony  out 
of  chaos.  This  time  the  fiat  of  eternal  death  issues  from  the 
will,  not  of  tho  Creator,  but  of  the  creature  who  has  preferred 
darkncHR  to  light,  and  has  deliberately  rejected  the  Lovo  that 
wooed  but  failed  to  win  him.  Most  entirely  wonld  I  repeat 
and  make  my  own  the  words  with  which  Faber  closes  his  dts- 

*  Sm  SAtwoD  oa  "Juttice  >•  n  Princiiilit  of  Divina  OoT«niai]««,"  in  h'vimiAii't 
Vnivnniitj  Sonnoii*.  Tliii  poiot  is  natieoil,  1  oli«nrv«>,  in  Iho  pxccllcnt  nad  vory  tempe- 
nt*  Sflrnwr,  ov.  UniroruUcni,  by  iho  Rut.  FI»t61  S.  CooIc,  jain  puUlabMl,  «bl«b  !•«  to 
hi*  prcMoutlm  by  Mr.  J^ttkios  imd  coadomoiUloa  by  tb«  JudloUl  Comiuitttto  ol  tlio  Priry 
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on  of  tlio  relative  numbers  of  tlio  saved  : — "  As  to  those 
may  be  lost,  I  confidently  believe  that  our  Hejivcidy  Father 
threw  His  anna  round  each  created  spirit,  end  loolccd  it  full 
in  the  face  with  bright  eyes  of  love  in  the  darkness  of  its 
mortal  life,  and  that  of  its  own  deUbemle  will  it  would  not  havo 
Him."' 

Norroiist  it.  he  forgotten  that  tlio  curse  of  sin  dops  not  affect 
the  rinnpr  only.  If  for  liimRrlf  tlie  cmisoqnence  of  his  net  extends 
"beyond  the  Jifravo,  so  for  othf-rs  also,  and  in  many  vrnyn,  "tho 
eWl  that  nie-n  do  lives  after  them,*'  not  in  mcinoiy  only,  hut 
in  the  influence  it  continnes  to  exert,  and  tluit  too  often  for  nnhoni 
generations.  Thus  a  dniuken  or  proflij^te  parent  tmuROiits  tho 
'Bccils  (if  disease  and  death,  phymeal  and  moral,  to  his  ebildren'a 
■  cliildren.  An  evil  example  is  quoted  and  followed,  in  a  circlo 
Snore  or  less  wde  according  to  the  position  of  its  author,  whilo 
HJH^  is  mouldering  in  Ins  grave.  Wien  Bivcs  wished  to  send  a 
pMaacnger  from  the  world  unseen  to  wani  his  brethren,  he  knew 
that  the  misery  bij<  example  was  entailing  on  tliem  would  iiggi-a- 
vate  his  own.  Or,  to  take  a  case  familiar  to  cverj'body,  a 
profane  or  immoral  poem  may  be  ruining  the  sonLs  of  others 
for  years  or  ages  after  the  pot-t  himself  has  p;vssed  to  liis  ac- 
count, and  while  perhaps  the  permanent  mischief  he  has  wrought 
is  gratefully  signalized  by  a  inemorial  colomu.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  when  a  man  has  repented,  these  consequences  of 
his  guilt  will  not  eternally  haunt  him;  yet  even  bo  "God  is 
not  mocked,"  and  the  forgiven  but  in-evocablo  past  may  havo 
to  be  expiated,  here  or  hereafter,  iu  tears  of  bloocLt  And,  mean- 
while, this  consideration  alone  would  bo  enough  to  dispone  of  tho 
flimsy  sophistry  which  repreaents  sin  aa  beginning  and  ending 
■\vith  itself,  or  demni-s  to  its  puuishment  reaching  into  the  next  life. 
And  it  derives  additionul  and  solemn  i'orcc  from  the  woi-da  used  by 
our  Lord  about  those  who  cause  Kis  little  ones  to  offend,  and  still 
more  from  His  desciiption  of  the  Last  Judgment,  where  the  final 
sentence  is  made  to  turn  on  the  8ec\*iceB  rendered  or  refused — how 
much  more,  therefore,  on  the  injuiy  done  ? — to  His  brethren.  In  this 
Bub«)rduinte  sense  it  is  also  true  thftt  no  man  liveth  and  no  man 
dictb  to  himsflf. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  puipose  to  enter  on  any  detailed 
discussion  of  the  future  sufferings  of  the  lost,  or  to  touch  on  those 
Tarious  questions  as  to  the  place,  nature,  divereity,  intensity,  and 
possible  alleviation  of  their  secondary  punishments,  which  are 
freely  controverted  within  the  limits  of  the  faith.  If  we  contem- 
plate the  essential  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  where 
'*  each  is  with  the  other,  and  all  are  with  their  Lord,"  and  then 


•  FaborV  Cnnlor  and  C»»tnre.  p.  ."WIS. 

t  "  Va iir'.'i'iliatv  peccato  noli  cuv  siuumcta." 
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DITcraf;   tlio  jiicturc.  wo   slirJl   niulcrfitaud  wherein   conmata  tJut 
fiSBential  mis4-r\'  of  tliDso  who,  hnviiig  iit-jflncteil  so  prent  salvatiou, 
and  wilfully  sintied  against  the  kiio^ii  tnrth,  have  fallen  short  of 
the  promise  cf  tlieir  ytenml  inhoritajice.    For  such  wu  are  atwured 
there  rt'inaiuH  m>  furtbtT  hope,  but  a  drfinlful  jtulgment  and  the 
■ft-rath  of  the  devoiiniig  fire,  for  they  luivt*  tramplwl  uiidor  foot  tl 
atoning  Bluvd,  mid  blaspliemed  the  Sjvirit  of  gnce,*  thtiugli  tU 
infidel  cry,  "■  Ecraftz  tiiiftime!'^^  may  never  have  fallfn  frum   tht-i 
lips.    The  givat  harvest,  wliieh  i»  the  end  of  the  worUl,  is  past ;  th 
summer  lif  gntue  is  over,  but  they  would  not  bo  Kaved.     And  ji 
48  "to  him  Uiero  10  ctonial  glory,  ivlio  wjis  tried  iwid  jHrjiecti' 
who    could  Uiive  ti-ansgrossed  uud  ti-Husgressud  not,  who  could 
have  done  evil  luid  did  it  not;  "t  so  wilHt  bupart  of  tUo  everlasting- 
agony  of  the  lost  to  "  remenilier/'  witli  Dives,  that  in  the  day  of 
their  visitation  they  were  culled  and  wuuld  not  ti(«tc>n,  and  tho 
words,  "How  often  I  would,  and  yo  would  nut,"  will  ring  in  tlivir 
ears  for  ever  like  tlic  arcliaugers  trumi»  of  dcnuu.    They  will  weigh,^! 
accurat^y  but  too  late,  the  profit  and  the  cost,  and  will  appreciat^^f 
at  it«  !nni  valiio  tluj  bauble  fur  ulLich    tliey  bartered    titornity.^^ 
Tho  varieties  of  character,  and  drcnuiBtancts  and  position  are  all 
but  infinite,  and  tho  sin  which  fixes  the  aversion  of  tlio  soul  from       | 
God  and  seals  its  final  destiny  may  asHunio  ten  thousand  foriuK. 
It  may  bo  the  monster  ambition  wliicli  nadcs  throngh  ton-cnts  of 
blood  loan  imperial  throne,  or  "the  petty  but  conscious  disbouesty, 
whieli  looks  God  full  in  the  faeo,  and  then  awks  a  halfponny  too 
mueli  fur  a  }ioujid  of  wigjir."     The  profit  of  all  alike  will  be  light 
than  vanity,  when  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  world  beyoi 
the  ffrave,  and  all  alike  are  so  far  decisive  of  the  ot«nial  futn 
as  tJioy  express  tbo  ultimate  condition  and  sottlod  clmraotcr  of 
soul  that  has  *•  furgotten  God." 

And  now  it  is  time  to  bring  this  discussion  to  a  (rIos<»,  thnug! 
am  well  aware  that  much  might  bo  ailded,  and  that  1  liavc  not 
been  able  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  tu  tliu  s&liont  poiuta  of 
the  controver«y.  3Iy  first  two  articles  were  chiefly  ocenpicd  with 
considering  those  difficulties  and  miwoiiceptions  which  liavo  inter- 
fered, even  ui  seriiiUR  and  religions  mhids,  with  tho  acceptance  of 
the  revealed  doctriuf,  and  pointing  ont  what  is  tlic  real  witness  of 
reaaon  and  human  experience  on  the  subject.  In  the  last  two  it  luis 
boon  my  object  to  show  that,  in  spitf  of  much  ingenious  special 
pleading,  there  can  bo  no  room  for  any  plausible  doubt  as  to  what 
that  ductriiui  is,  whether  tested  by  the  letter  of  Seripturo  or  by  the 
consentient  tntcrpretntion  always  put  upon  it  in  tho  Church. 
And  here,  be  it  observed,  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  Itoman 
Catholic   Church,   about   whoso   teacliiug    on  the    subject   there 

■  Ush.  X.  Sn— .^1.    iHioxH-  iJi  vorw  26.1I0M  not  mean  •-exrMvtiti«ti,"bat  reMpHao. 
Sm  AKoTd,  in  Uk.  t  Keclua.  xsxi.  10  V^j. 
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ooursp,  iin  qnofitinn,  but.  I  nni  employing  tho  term  in 
wdcst  sense  tlmt  can  inteHigibly  be  put  upon  it — which 
is  explained  by  Dr.  N<:^wmaii,  in  tlie  Apoloffia,  to  bo  tliat  of  "  the 
whole  body  of  Knglish  divines,  except  those  of  the  Pinitan  or 
.Evangelical  School — the  Tvhole  of  Cliristondom,  fi-ointlie  ApoRtk-B' 
name  till  now,  whatever  their  later  dixTsions  into  Latin,  Greek,  ov 
Aiiglican."  "  It  might  indeed  be  used  here,  in  tlie  still  wider  sensor 
ill  which  Sir  JameH  Stephen  admitB  that  "the  Church  of  Christ  iii 
all  age8,**  or  "all  the  Christian  Churchei^"  areagaJQvt  litm.  And. 
therefore,  I  Iiave  purpow]y  n^fraiiied  from  all  roferonce  to  tlu- 
decrees  of  later  CuuiKriU,  suck  us  the  Fourth  Lateraii  und  the 
Floreutine,  which  have  touched  on  the  question,  as  being  neither 
aevessaiy  for  my  argument,  nor  hkely  to  ciiny  der-isive  weiglit  with 
flioae  to  whom  it  is  priijripally  adtlrcssed.  But  while  the  testiiuoay 
and  tradition  vf  the  Church  in  all  ages  lias  been  unanimous  uu  tide 
subject,  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  tJiut  it  has  come 
.to  the  front  as  a  topic  of  theological  or  philosophical  Kpt't-ulation, 
because  there  was  no  call  for  elaborate  vindication  of  a  doctrine 
Vlucli  had  never  been  systeinatically  disputed  befure  the  rise  of 
Sociuianiwn.  Of  modeni  works,  which,  however,  1  liavo  imt  had  an 
epportuuity  of  coiiRultiiig  myself,  except  at  second-hand,  I  would 
Bieiitiun,  on  arcoiint  of  the  well-known  learning  and  <'a,pabilities 
ftf  the  authors,  Pafwaglia'a  treatise  De  ACteniUate  P'vnarum,  and 
Id.  A.  Nicolas'  Jitmiea  Philoaopliit/uts  sur  le  CftriitianisTM,  especially 
ilie  latter,  wliichhasa  chaptt-T  ontiie  subjoet.  To  Dr.  Cazenove's 
essay,  wliich  originnUy  appeared  in  the  Christian  Reinem/fratwer, 
and  has  since  been  separatc'ly  published  I  have  already  referred, 
BS  well  as  to  other  Kiiglish  wiitei-s  who  have  more  or  liws  dirently 
dealt  wth  the  qticBtion.  But  as  tho  objections  are  ooiistjintly 
jepeated,  ivith  some  varict}*  of  form,  though  there  ia  little  novelty 
m  the  substance,  the  answer  also  requirca  to  be  slated  afresh  from 
time  to  time.t 

I  do  not  know  that  any  api^Oogy  is  needed  for  taking  Tip  the 
dubject  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  siieciitl  circumstances,  not  of  my 
own  seeking,  and  of  no  hitei-est  to  the  public,  led  to  my  under- 
taking tho  task.  But  when  it  is  remembered  what  momentous 
issues  are  at  stake  iu  the  conti-nversj,-,  both  directly  and  indirec^tly, 
by  thu  admission  no  less  of  the  assailauts  than  of  the  defi'n<ler»  of 
Itiu  revealed  dogma ;  how  bitter,  peraisteut,  and  virulent  has  been 

*  BhtVT  ot  My  Tlti}iginnii  OpMemt,,  p.  :tin. 

t  Ttua  vouy  wni  ci>mp1otc<l  before  my  nttontiun  Tmi  Mii^iiluulatly  draws  lo  Dr.  Puwr*a 
^TCTT  povr«rf ul  anil  eloitueat  L'uivnnll.v  i^ciuon  on  ■■  ETurlastiu);;  PunithoMnt"  (J.  B. 
f  BrJicr  A  Co.,  186(1),  tu  nlikli  1  may  i-vfttr  iu  illuAtimtion  of  •civnral  porUono  of  the 
krgmnotit.  SnSLi;n  it  («  ii'lil  bfW  tlmt  tiio  prciiclior'*  cuwidviiIb  uq  tho  tUuanry  Di>tiu[i 
tlwl  tlMM  irbo  w{«h  to  souipvuiid  for  tlio  rejuvtiou  of  auvh  ChHiitinii  tloctrlnr-ii  a*  aro 

Eliitaxteful  to  tliiici  will  rvtoiu  tbvir  bt-lini  ta  tlio  TcmMnibr,  Iiatc  lioin  bat 
ittf  i)uititii»<l  diiriuK  tho  intonrnning  <l<icMle.  ^ttj  oblifrslioua  to  Dr.  LidiloD'a 
ruKiii  <ui  tho  MOM)  »ub}B^ct  liavo  already  boou  aekuowlv'lgvd. 
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the  attaclc  itjmn  it  for  Boniu  years  pfist;  wlmt  a  largo  amount 
udvciititiuuu  eupjiort  Uiiivcivuliffln  has  dorivtid  from  the  ignorant 
or  aturlied  misii'prceeiitatioiiB  of  objuctorB,  and  somctimufi  uIro  of 
apoIogiHtH,  who  )mljitiially  mix  up  tittr  iimiitjiatcd  iloctnno  vitli 
roatt^TH  of  doubtful  or  ervoMcouB  opinion  wbich  Iiave  no  necea- 
aasy  uouncctinu  with  il^  and  not  uiifrequontly  even  idontify  it 
with  tlio  ox]>liHi«d  hercsj*  of  CalTiniwn ;  liow  Rtrong  ait  intcreat 
men  bavo,  or  tliink  they  bave,  in  jjottinp;  rid  of  an  nn-wuleonic 
truth;  and,  last  but  not  least,  bow  cagi^rly  tbeRe  objections  have 
been  smzod  upon  by  iiifitU'I  writei-s — who  are  quite  flbarpKii^liteil 
enough  to  perceive  that  thie  doctrine  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
CSiristian  Rvvolation — in  order  to  discredit  CItristianity  nlto^ther, 
if  not  iilijo,  wth  more  plauidble  <;»nsist<'nry,  to  forge  weapons 
for  the  modoni  cniftadc  against  thf  Hrst.  principles  of  tbeism/ 
when  all  this  is  bomo  in  niin<l,  there  is  surely  no  need  to  apolopxe 
for  coming  forward  in  defence  of  n  doctrine  of  sncb  vital  im- 
portanee,  and  tlicrcby  in  fact  in  defence  of  Cliristianity  itself, 
'which  is  iniplieatod  ni  the  Univcrsalist  indictment.  That  there 
is  much  room  for  apology  for  the  iinporfoct  diitchai-ge  of  a  worlt 
of  euch  gi'ave  responsibility  uo  one  can  i^'A  moro  keenly  thau  my- 
self. But  I  had  rather  say  sumethtng  iu  the  purpose,  though 
it  mi>j;bt  have  been  much  b^-tter  eald  by  others,  than  remain 
eUeut  iu  the  face  of  au  ackuowludged  and  prL>eidug  danger.  And 
consideruig  tlmt,  during  the  la»t  three  years,  not  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Jidces'd  and  other  kiudred  \vritiiip,»,  no  lew  than  four  articles 
iu  au  rniversalist  seiise  luivt;  appeared  iu  tliis  Uevtew  alone,  while 
nothing  liiis  Lee-n  urged  in  reply,  it  is  surely  time  that  the  other 
ade  ttUould  be  heard  alt<u. 

Of  cuurHc  I  Btu  well  a^vurD  of  the  objection  which  is  constantly 
urged  against  bringing  forward  tliis  doctrine  publicly  at  all.  Wa 
are  told  that  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
that  tJie  result  of  proclaiming  it  is  to  repel  the  more  reflective  and 
inteheutual  minds  from  Christianjty  altogether.  Now  if  such  ob- 
jeciocs  mean  to  imply  that  the  doctiiue  is  not  true,  that,  as  I  bave 
observed  elsewhere,  would  be  alone  a  conclusive  reason  against 
teaching  it,  whatever  may  he  its  supposed  effects.  But  these  are 
two  <|uitu  separate  questions,  and  it  is  mere  disiagei^uous  shuf- 
iiUig  to  confound  them,  het  us  at  least  be  honcet  with  ourselves, 
our  neighbours,  and  our  God.  I  am  assuming  now.  what  it  has 
been  the  object  of  this  essay  to  prove  to  nil  who  accept  the  Chri»- 
tian  Revelation  as  such,  that  tlio  doctrine  m  true.    The  qncstion 


*  &0U0  Ulnatratifliu  of  bhii  have  txtoi  given  nho>,-<i.     TaIco  ftroCher  apMiniKn 
itr.  G.  J.  Ilolyoaka'a  "  Logji:  of  Dwrfli,"  p.  8.     '■If  uiiui  fftU  in  tlwt  Qstdon  of  Kd«io, 


from 
Kd»o,  who 
|>ta«6<l  liiui  tbato?  [t  i*  >ai<l  (in  Scripturo)  G^ill  ^Vbo  plooed  the  lomjitation  Ui«r«? 
It  Ik  Huiil,  {loO ;  Wliu  |,'itvu  lilm  ui  UnperfMt  nnlura — »  nHtnre  &I  «hi«lt  it  w«i  (orft- 
kooTTD  thiit  i[  wi.ulJ  (nil?  It  ia  aaltl,  Oodl  Ta  irAo/  tfiw»  (All  antOMfl"'  Tho  uutbor^ 
tupljr  1»  liiH  own  qiuirica  uinf  rondily  l>a  iionveiTvit.  Mmnolilte  n  funber  (t°«*t'>oit  iii>T 
be  parttBOBll;  ukod  Iteiv — from  nlioiu  did  1ib  \tftm  lua  atlieistic  -*  lo^  ?  " 
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mains  wjiether,  by  a  sort  of  sptnnous  diticiplvia  aitaui,  we  are  to 
iin-itlihold  it,  although  iC  is  tme,  liot  from  unbelievers  only — for  in 

e  presout  day  such  a  distinctioii,  even  if  it  were  aHgge8tG<l,  would 
practicable — but  fmni  tlie  faithful  also,  lest  tliose  to  whom  it 
appears  "a  bard  nayiiig"  should  tarn  away  from  Christ.  Surely 
lo  question  annwers  iUelf.  Kvcry  age  has  had  its  own  pccu- 
EaritifS  of  thought  and  temper,  and  to  each  in  succession  sonio 
particular  aspect  of  Diviue  Revelation  has  appeared  specially 
tepugiiajit ;  uov  have  we  any  reasoa  to  auticipate  that  it  will  be 
oUierxvise  iu  the  futuie.  when  a  generation  has  grown  up  that 
knows  not  Tennyuon  and  Darwin.  ITie  objeotor'e  standpoint 
Varies  from  age  to  age ;  th'.'  fact  of  an  opposition  between  the 
Spirit  of  the  world  and  the  Kevelation  of  God  does  not  change. 
But  God  must  have  Joiown  fliiti  when  He  gave  His  Uevelation  at 
first,  and  in  fact  there  is  abuiidnnt  evidence  in  the  New  Testament 
that  He  both  knew  and  meant  to  forewarn  us  of  it;  yet  Hu  does 
not  thereforo  isgue  a  new  version  of  the  Gospel  once  or  twice  a 
centurj-,  adapted  to  the  shifttug  reqiuremente  of  the  cuutcmporarj' 
jCtitffeist.  And  If  He  does  not  do  so,  wo  certainly  have  no  authority 
tu  do  it  For  Him.  Clearly  not ;  for  when  God  once  Inui  spuken, 
our  responsibiUty  ends;  the  fact  that  He  has  spoken  is  our  war- 
rant for  deliveiTug  His  message,  whether  men  choose  to  listen 
to  it  or  not.  Supposing  therefore,  for  argument's  sake — what 
1  do  not  admit  for  a  moment — that  the  chief  or  only  wsnlt  of 
pit>claiiniug  this  revealed  tnith  waa  to  repel  men  from  the  Cliris- 
tian  faith,  that  would  bo  no  excuse  for  keeping  silence.  Unties 
belong  to  us ;  results  to  God. 

Nor  is  it  iiecdfid  to  repeat  hero  what  was  said  before  of  tiie 
importance  of  fear  as  a  motive  in  the  spiritual  life,  to  which 
Scripture,  Fathers,  and  exjurricnce  alike  testily,  and  of  the  fine 
irony  of  assuming  that  the  nvcrago  religions  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  professing  Christians  is  such  as  to  exempt  them 
from  all  necessity  for  dwelling  on  the  pwppect  of  rewards  and 
punishments  us  an  incentive  to  holiness,  as  though  they  were 
already,  like  St.  Paul,  lifted  nito  a  third  hc-avon  of  devout  ecstasy. 
Somo  indeed  tliere  are  in  every  age,  the  favourites  of  their  l^ord* 
\rbo  seem  even  now,  like  Xavier  or  Francis  of  Assisi,  lo  live  in  the 
'Xa^irpos  aiOtii  of  a  World  instinct  witli  the  music  of  nneartlily 
voices,  and  tluHlied  with  a  Runlighl  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  on 
vhose  very  face  and  form  men  gaae  in  wonder  or  in  reverence  or 
in  awe,  *'n8  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  But  is  this  the 
ordinary  condition  of  Christians,  or  is  not  the  question  the  severest 
satire  on  their  state  i  Suilice  it  to  add,  what  w  mere  matter  of 
common  sense,  that  if  indeed  so  terrible  a  doom  awaits  the  finally 
impenitent,  the  surest  giianintce  for  escaping  it  hereafter  is  not  to 
forget  it  now.     When  mankiiid  are  moving  on  the  biink  of  a 
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precipioe,  I  fail  to  diecem  the  "  cluinty  "  »tf  forbitUliirg  H8  to  w«rti 
tliem  (if  tUmr  peril.  How  indeed  that  warning  may  bo  most 
fluitahly  eiiforciM!.  and  )iciw  iVir.  fj)..  it  is  (lefiirfthlo  tn  enlarge  on 
the  fleiiKible  iruagiTy  of  future  miffenng  and  the  Hkc  are  iiiiestiona 
of  detail,  ehii>fly  for  the  diKorelion  of  preaeht'ra,  wliieh  he  beyond 
the  range  of  dogmatic  faitli,  and  need  not  be  raiHed  here.  The 
point  1  'wonhl  itmint  npon,  in  reply  to  a  popniar  and  plansilile 
fallacy,  is  simply  this;  tliat,  if  *hf  doctrine  of  eternal  piiniflhment 
he  a  revealed  verity,  it  ia  treason  Ui  God  and  treaehers*  to  man  to 
withhold  or  disguise  or  tamper  with  it,  hrcanse  wn  may  choose  to 
tbiak  it  better  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  what  Ho  has  thought 
it  hetter  to  reveal. 

The  snioi(hil  facility  of  thofic  timid  or  trpnoheroiis  npologislA 
who  think  t«)  preserve  the  fntiive  of  Christianity  by  meeting  iu 
aasailantR  half-wfly,  and  thrnwing  ovv-rboard  one  dftetrine  after 
another  in  the  idle  hope  of  thcivhy  Raving  the  renminder,  is  in 
fact  simply  playing  into  their  hands.  Ami  hence  n  reeent  Trritt-r 
in  the  Fotinuihthf  lifvifie,  who  is  aiiily  engaged  in  disposing  of  all 
poatlmnioua  tej-roi^s,  has  extended  his  contomptnoiis  patronage  to 
"  /(I  fo'iplesse  tie  }*i'ot<'stanfi9nrt"  which  kindly  allowu  "  tlio  wiser 
among  nu  to  drop  hell  ont  of  the  Bible  quietly."*  It  is  merely  one 
iuatauee,  as  tliis  writer  takes  cnru  to  remind  ua,  of  that  inveterate 
liabit  of  a  cei-tain  class  of  modern  religionists  of  trying  to  creep 
out  of  their  own  skins,  and  virtniilly  applying  to  each  dogma  iu 
turn,  »H  it  comes  before  thi^m,  the  admirable  summing-up  of  Vw 
Brownaide'a  Univereity  Sermon  in  '*  Loss  and  Gain'" — perhaps 
some  of  UB  have  heard  or  read  not  very  diKsiniilar  liiscourRes  else- 
where— to  the  effect  that  all  would  go  well  if  only  theologians 
and,  CIiurcheB  would  agree — "  not,  indeed,  to  give  up  theit  own 
diatinctivc  formularies — no ;  bnl  to  eoneidcr  thoir  direct  contra- 
dictories equally  pleasing  to  the  Divine  Author  of  ChnHtiauity." 
h'or  myself  1  must  houehtly  confi;«8  that  I  prefer  open  infidelity  to 
a  proceea  of  latent  deeomponitiiin,  "  sapping  " — not  exactly  **  with 
solemu  sneer,"  but  with  polite  innuendo — "a  solemn  creed."  It 
18  a  very  illiheral  and  unfasliionable  avowal,  no  doubt ;  but  thero 
is  sotnething,  to  my  mind,  peculiarly  repulsive  in  the  Hpectjicle  of 
Hcoptieium  masquerading  in  a  suipUce. 

I  have  not  attempted  the  inipuBsibtc  task,  which  haa  baffled 
philosophers  of  everj-  sect  and  age,  of  explaining  the  mystery  of 
evil.  It  was  enough  to  insist  on  the  fact,  ■which,  taken  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  pxpreas  statements  of  Scripture,  would  amply  suffice 
to  throw  tlio  entire  biu"deu  of  proof  on  those  who  deny  tho 
doctrine  of  etenial  punishment.  That  obUgation  they  cannot 
meet :  their  argumenta  are  purely  destmctive.     Iu  reply,  it  h&a 


*  fwtni'jJit's  Kfriift',  (or  Janiiiiiy,  ISTfi,  p.  MS, 
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jcen  proved  agftinst  them  tlmt  this  doctrine,  like  the  Christian 
levelation  whereof  it  fomiH  an  intttgial  portion,  floes  not  i-ontTti- 
lict,  thotigli  it  transcends  reason ;  I  Hpeak  of  conrso  of  the  revealed 
jCloctrine  itself,  net  of  any  popular  oxag^rations  or  perversions  of 
It  has  been  further  proved  that  nil  other  solutions  of  the 
qne-sti<in  which  have  hi:-en  sngj:ji"^stecl  arc  opon  to  objections  at 
U'ast   eiiually  weighty,   and — what  i«  still  more  important — that 

bioae  of  them  even  touch  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  which  runs 
tip  into  the  familiar  and  hopeless  ct-fur  of  all  philosophy  aud  all 
theologj-,  the   Oiigin  of  Evil,      Here  we  find   ourBelves  iu  pre- 

nenoe  of  a  portentous  fact,  which  believera  aud  unbelievers  are 
alike  compelled  to  recognise,  but  whit'h  neither  can  adequately 
explain.    BevelatioD  lightens  the  diiliculty  without  professing  to 

uemove  it;  Univei'salism  does  but  play  with  it:  Atheism  sub- 
Btitutes  a  worse.  Meanwhile,  enough  is  told  ns  for  oiir  present 
guidance.  '^To  inau  He  hath  Riid,  Behold,  the  f(.'ar  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  is  understanding."     For 

ifnrther  knowledge  we  may  well  be  content  to  wait  till  the  da^VIl 

lof  the  everlasting  morning   breaks  over  the  Eastern   hills,  and 
iti  shadows  flee  away. 

H.  N.   OXENHAil. 


RUSSIAN  IDYLLS. 


WRETHER  the  songs  of  the  Kuswan  people  bo  •'  inort 
musical ''  01-  uot,  tliore  can  bo  no  donbt  that  a  great  many 
of  them  are  "  most  melancliolv."  For  tbe  soitow  and  sigluDg 
whicli  they  express,  for  tlie  gloom  wliic-Ii  they  suggest,  various 
causes  liave  been  alleged.  SoinetinieB  it  is  astjvrted  that  the 
climate  exercises  so  depressing  an  influence  aa  to  transpose  all. 
sung  into  a  minor  key  ;  sometimes  the  supposed  luniieas  of 
Rutwian  spirits  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  anything  Kk9 
high  hilts.  But  as  similar  influences  do  not  appear  to  produce 
like  results  clscwlmrc,  and  as  in  reality  the  Russian  peasant  is  as 
cheerful  as  a  man  can  'well  be  expected  to  be  who  lives  to  s. 
great  extent  on  cabbage  soup  and  salted  cucuinberB,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sadness  of  popular  song  must  not  be  altogether  attributed 
to  the  summer  litats  and  the  wintiy  fi-osts,  or  to  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  face  of  nature,  iu  many  parte  of  Russia,  persists  in 
bemg  plain.  With  more  jilanaibility  have  attempts  been  made  to 
account  for  it  historicnlly  as  the  bitter  fruit  of  long-continued 
oppression  and  wrong — a  sumval  in  these  better  days  of  the 
terrible  times  in  which  the  land  was  constantly  being  laid  wasts 
by  ci'V'jl  war  or  by  Tartar  oi-  Polish  foray,  when  men's  hearts 
feinted  within  them  because  of  tlioir  trouble,  and  the  bUtlio  voico 
of  song  waa  hushed.  Serfdom,  also,  cannot  well  have  been  with- 
out its  share  in  lowering  the  tone  of  the  nation's  spirits.  But  it  is 
probable  that  iu  order  to  arrive  at  «  correct  solution  of  the 
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Etblem,  a  Tariety  of  circuuieiauces  must  bo  taken  into  account. 
Sach  of  tUe  causes  already  refenred  to  may  have  contributed  its 
share  to  the  {general  burden  imder  wliich  the  poets  of  the  people 
•pl>ear  to  have  j;roaiied.  Some  alloxvanoe  also  miisl  be  made  for 
the  softiioeB  of  the  (Slavonic  nature — ono  of  tho  Iradiiig  character- 
istics of  a  family  of  nations  which  han  had  to  mouni  the  Bub- 
jngation  of  «o  many  of  its  incmberB. 

Tho  sadness  of  a  groat  number  of  popular  poems  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  ono  or  othor  of  tho 
two  great  di^Tsions  of  "ritual  soiigK,"  those  reffrring  to  iiiarriago 
or  death.  That  dirges  sliould  be  doleful  all  must  understand,  but 
tho  melancholy  nature  of  so  many  Kuasiaii  wedding  songs  must 
appear  strange  to  any  listener  who  ra  unaware  that  the  idea  still 
survives  in  peasant  poetiy  that  a  bride  is  purchased  if  not  cap- 
tured, and  tlmt  she  is  ex{>eoted  to  bewail  her  unwelcome  transfer 
from  "the  dear  parental  home"  to  "a  distant,  unknown  land." 
These  songs  have  exerciBed  a  coTisiderable  inflncnoo  upon  many 
of  the  KuBsian  poets  not  of  the  peasant  e1af>s,  some  of  whom, 
moreover,  were  disposed  by  the  constitntiounl  foebleucaa  which, 
in  their  co^es,  led  to  pi-ematnro  decay,  to  Bympatliizo  witli  tho 
sadder  utterances  of  the  pop\dar  voice,  to  brood  over  tho  darker 
mdo  of  the  peasant's  lot. 

Both  Koltaof  and  Nikitin  •  were  singera  whose  path  lay  amid 
frequent  thnrriB,  and  sloped  rapidly  towards  the  grave.  It  was 
natural  tliat,  in  dcpcrilnng  the  life  of  tho  common  people,  they 
shotild  have  echoed  tho  aighiug  morn  ofttn  than  the  laughter 
which  came  to  tlieir  oars  from  village  homes.  But  tliere  are 
other  writers  whose  pictnres  of  nival  life  arc  tinged  by  a  gloom 
which  ha«  been  deliberately  darkened.  In  the  oldeu  days,  when 
the  peasant  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  and  when  tlie  eyea  of 
JBBticc  were  firmly  closed  to  all  offenoca  committed  by  a  man  of 
propei-ly,  there  was  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  savage 
indignation  of  a  satirint.  The  literature  at  the  time  of  Nicholas 
expressed  many  a  political  or  sooial  protest  imder  tlie  pretence  of 
its  being  a  purely  artistic  utterance,  .and  many  ft  woi-d-patnter 
deepened  the  sluidows  on  lii»  canvas  with  an  eye  to  other  than 
the  legitimate  effect«  of  chiaroscuro,  Thf  principal  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  indignant  Hchool  is  Xekrasof.  a  poet  of  genuine 
originality",  vigorous,  terse,  and  possessedof  a  wonderful  command 
over  language,  one  that  enables  him  to  conceal  consiiramate  art 
under  an  uppearauce  of  unstudied  simplicity.  Of  his  pictures  of 
Russian  life,  representing  for  tlio  most  part  village  scenea,  we  now 
propose  to  offer  a  few  speciraeus. 

TUe  follo^ving  short  poem  tells  its  own  tale  with  sufHcient  clear- 
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iiees.  Nekmsof  iix  his  €ai']ier  \rritingB,  of  which  thU  is  or 
scarcely  over  iHomlized.  He  uBuaJIy  treated  hie  awljjcct  In  th* 
modl  iculietic  mouucr,  ecltlum  softeuiug  au^'thiuf^.  stilt  mont 
rarely  idcaUziug.  Tho  future,  om  is  the  case  u'ith  the  'village 
ficeues  ill  Tourgui'iieflf's  admirable  "Notes  of  a  Sportsman,"  vox 
paiutud  to  nil  aii^earuuce  L-ouscieiitiousIy  from  life,  aud  then  Uft 
to  convey  it«  moml  as  it  bust  conld. 


Tim  FonaoTTEx  Voxaok. 

Old  Ncaila  asked  Viae.  tUo  boiliflr,  for  sonio  wood  to  mend  hor 
cottage  with.  "  You  shan't  have  it,"  wna  his  answer.  "  Don't 
you  go  expecting  any  1"  •*  Well,  the  master  will  come,"  tliougbt 
the  old  woman  to  herself;  *'  the  master  will  settle  about  it.  He'll 
eea  how  wretched  my  hut  is.     Ue'H  order  the  wood  to  be  given  me." 

A  greedy  felluw  in  the  neighbourhood  cut  off  a  great  slice  of 
the  peaeauts'.  ground  in  the  most  imfair  manner.  "  Well,  the 
master  will  come,"'  thought  tiie  peoaaiita.  "Tho  land-measuren 
will  catch  it !  The  master  will  just  say  a  word,  and  our  land  will 
be  our  own  again." 

A  young  labourer  wanted  to  marri,-  Natasha ;  but  the  head- 
steward,  a  mificeptiblu  German,  wouldn't  let  the  girl  do  aa  die 
wished.  '*  Let's  wait,  Ignusba,"  says  she ;  '*  the  luaeter  viU  come.'' 
Whenever  there's  a  dispute  about  anything,  young  and  old  repeat 
in  chorus,  "  WeM,  tho  master  wUl  come." 

Neuila  has  died,  On  the  land  taken,  from  the  peasants  Uie 
thievish  neighbour's  han'est  n'pens  hundredfold.  Tho  youngvteis 
of  old  days  liave  become  bearded  men.  Tho  labourer  IgnTiHlui 
has  been  sent  away  to  the  army.  As  fur  XutSsha,  shu  no  longer 
ilreama  of  getting  married. 


But  the  master  has  not  come. 
begim  his  journey. 


The  master  lias  not  so  much  as 


At  last  one  day  there  nppearo  in  the  middle  of  tho  road  a 
funeral  car,  dra^vji  by  three  pair  of  horses.  On  tho  lofty  oar  is 
set  aa  oaken  eollui.  Within  the  eolhu  lies  the  master;  behind  it 
is  liis  heir.  They  sing  a  re<]uiem  for  tlio  old  master.  The  new 
one  ^vipus  away  his  tears,  gets  intoahis  carriage,  and  sets  off  for 
yt.  reteisburg. 

In  some  of  his  later  poems  about  rustic  hardships.  Nckrasof 
has  ausmned  a  more  didactic  tone,  bnt  his  peasant  portniits  are  as 
realistic  ae  of  old — their  outlines  hard  and  clear,  their  colouring 
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"coM  and  erode.  Thua,  in  his  "  Meditatiftna  at  the  Stnt*  Kntrance ," 
lie  draws  a  picture  of  the  crowds  nf  poor  mippliants  wlio  on 
ordinary  days  bcact  the  palace  doorfi,  toivhich,  on  great  occasions, 
fiocifrty  Immc«,  "  with  a  sort  of  aolcmu  awe,"  to  inscribe  its  nameB 
and  titles: — 

"  One  day  "  he  goe«i  on  to  8ay : — 

I  Kaw  some  moujika  coming,  couitoon  Kussian  countiy  folk.  Tbey 
said  a  prayer  before  the  church,  and  then  stood  with  bent 
brown  heads  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  porter  a|>ijeared.  "  Let  us  in  '."  ihey  crieil.  in  a  tone  of  half 
hope,  half  an^iiRh.  H»  luoked  al  t-heiu  hard.  Tlic}'  were  not 
comely  to  look  at.  Sunburnt  their  hands  and  faces,  worn  their 
old  raiment,  each  one  with  a  wallet  on  his  bowed  back,  a  ci-o-ss 
on  his  breast,  and  blood  on  feet  cased  iti  home-made  bast  shoes. 
One  could  see  that  tliey  had  travelled  a  long  way,  fruin  one  of 
the  far-off  provinces,  A  voice  called  out  to  the  porter,  "  Away 
with  them.  Ragged  nibbish  in  not  welcomed  by  Ours."  And 
the  door  shut  with  a  bang.  The  pilgrims  stood  still  for  a  while, 
then  they  undid  their  scanty  purses.  But  tlic  porter  would 
not  Ictthejn  in — would  not  accept  their  paltry  coppers.  "  God 
be  bis  judge !"  they  said,  and  so  saying,  with  ai-mn  banging 
bopelesslyj  and  with  htwls,  while  they  remainetl  in  sight,  still 
'  uncovered,  they  went  on  their  way  beneath  the  burning  sun. 

'  At  tlua  point  the  poot  breaks  into  a  vigorooR  address  to  the 
august  tenant  of  the  palace,  urging  tho  claims  for  relief  of  tJie 
peaaant,  to  whose  sorrows  the  final  lines  are  devoted. 

Native  land!  Tell  me  of  that  district,  such  as  mine  eyes  have 
never  seen,  where  thy  guardian  and  tiller,  wiiei*e  the  Rus!?ian 
moujik  does  not  groan.  He  groans  in  the  Jields,  alou"  tho 
roads. 

He  groans  in  polico-cclla,  in  iirisons,  in  mines,  in  the  convict  chain. 
Where  the  com  dries  he  gioans,  where  the  hay  is  piled,  and 
where  in  hift  cart  he  spends  tho  ni^ht  on  the  open  plain.  In 
his  own  poor  hut  he  groans,  unblcst  by  the  light  of  God's 
sun.  In  every  out-of-the-way  town  bis  groans  are  heanl  at 
the  doorways  of  law  court  and  govemment  office. 

Co  to  the  Volga.  What  wail  is  that  which  resounds  along  the 
mighty  Russian  river  i 

Tliat  wail  is  what  we  call  aaoug.  Tliere  a  team  of  towing-menisat 
work.  0  Volga  !  Volga  !  In  the  spring-tide  abounding  with 
watei-8,  thou  dost  not  pour  over  the  tields  so  wide  a  wave  (w 
that  flood  of  the  peoples  aotrow  in  which  our  land  Is  steeped. 

Where  the  people  is,  there  is  lamentation.  Ah,  dear  ones  J  what 
means  your  incessant  complaint  i  Will  ye  awake  full  of 
strength  ?  Or  have  ye,  bowing  before  the  decree  of  fate, 
already  done  all  that  lay  lu  your  powei" — composed  a  song 
Uko  untoa  groan,  ami  given  over  your  souls  to  eternal  sleep  ? 
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Thie  poem  was  written  in  1858.  In  18i>4  appeared  another 
protest  in  favour  of  tlie  working  man,  so  strong  in  its  expreHsione 
that  it  is  said  to  have  oaiised  the  suspension  of  the  magazine  ia 
which  it  waa  published.  It  is  galled  "The  Railway."  As  they 
sit  in  a  fintt-class  railway  caniage  a  **  general"  and  his  young  sou 
hold  the  following  conversation  : — 

Vanya.     Pai'a,  who  mfcie  this  railway  ? 

The  FA.TITER.     Oennral  Kleinmichcl,  my  dear.* 

Overhearing  this  the  poet  falU  into  a  reverie.  Then  m  fancy 
ha  addresses  the  boy,  offers  now,  -while  the  winter  moon  sliiues 
brightly,  to  show  him  the  tnith.  Too  great  for  one  pair  of 
Bhonldors,  he  says,  was  the  burden  of  making  this  railway.  Bat 
there  i«  a  tsar  in  the  world — a  pitiless  twr — and  his  name  is 
Hanger.  Ilither  did  he  drive  many  to  die.  TJio  laJid  b««de  the 
rail  is  rich  in  KuBsian  hones. 

List !  terrible  sounds  arise  !  Stamping  and  the  pnashing  of  teeth. 
Shadows  fly  over  the  frost-eoveied  panes.  What  goes  theie  i 
The  crowd  of  the  dead  ! 

Some  run  ahead  nlon;r  tlic  raila  ;  some  keep  pace  by  our  ^de.  Dost 
thou  hcai-  their  song  i  "On  this  moonshiny  nigiit  we  love  to 
hjok  on  our  work  ! 

"  We  withered  away  in  heat  and  cold,  our  backs  for  ever  bent  In 
earth  huts  we  lived,  witli  hunger  wo  sti"ove,  scurvied,  fi-ost- 
bitten,  drenched  to  the  bone,  (.'heated  by  ganc«R,  by  officers 
flogged,  cinished  domi  liy  the  hard  pre^ui-e  of  need — yet  we 
boro  it  all — we,  the  soldicra  of  God,  the  peaceful  children  of 
toil: 

"  Brothers !  ye  gather  the  fruit--*  of  oiu-  work.     Our  lot  was  to  rot  in 


the  gi-ound.     Do  ye  tliink  of  ns  kindly  V 
sinoe  forgotten  our  sonowftil  fate  ?" 


Or  Iiave  yn  long 


The  poet  tells  the  boy  not  to  be  alarmed  at  this  wild  song. 
The  forms  bo  sees  are  those  of  his  brothers — moujiks  from  the 
Volga,  frttTn  the  Oka.  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  empire  Much 
have  tjiey  toiled  and  suffered.  There,  for  iuBtance,  stands  '•  a  tall, 
haggard  White-Russian,  worn  out  with  ague.  Ilia  lips  are  blood* 
lesB.  Bunkon  his  temples;  there  are  Hores  on  his  tliin  hands;  his 
legs  are  swollen  with  long  Htaiuliiig  up  to  the  knoes  in  water. 
Hollow  is  liin  breast  from  incetwaiit  stooping,  *lay  after  day,  over 
the  spade.  Look  at  him  well.  Vanyn,  Painfully  did  that  man 
earn  his  bread."  Just  then  the  whistle  sounds,  the  dead  vanish. 
Yanya  tellu  his  father  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  The  general 
laughs,  but  Te<iuestfl  the  poet  now  to  describe  the  bright  side  of 
(be  labourer's  life.  lie  compIicH,  and  depiets  the  festive  scene 
which  cloeea  the  niilway-makiug  drama.    All  is  going  well.    The 

*  "  EBginwra,  1117  ilcw,"  >•  tlio  mo-jiflod  torm  of  tlie  rnpljr  in  tho  OcU*ot«d  Work*. 
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dead'  »re  buried,  tbe  sick  aro  in  hnU  out  of  si^ht.     T!io  contmotor 

gaises  with  content  upon  the  finished  worlts.  Tut-ning  to  the 
labourers,  he  gives  them  a  cask  of  spirits  and  he  ^vipes  off  the 
lOrwho  bns  agamst  them.     Amid  loud  hurrahs  thfij-  uayokc  the 

lOtMtffrom  the  contractor's  carriage,  and  drag  it  along  the  road 
in  triumph. 

Nekrasofa  earlier  poems,  in  whicW  thcro  is  nothing  openly  aaict 
about  th«  dignity  of  labom-  and  the  bruthertiood  of  man,  are 
perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  tbe  lesa  reticent  productions  of  later 
years.  To  tbe  former  class  belong  a  number  of  village  Htudies. 
One  of  them,  entitled  "  lu  thy  Village,"  begins  with  a  descriptiou 
of  a  wet  and  dreary  day.  Kvoning  draws  ou  ;  a  swarm  of  crows 
comee  0>"ing  homo  to  roost,  looking  like  a  great  blauk  net  bung 
between  eartli  and  Hky.  Two  old  women  muet  at  tlio  vUlago 
well.  *'  Tou  seem  to  bo  abvays  weeping,"  says  the  one.  "  Some 
Bad  thought  goes  tbruugh  your  In-art  like  a  master  through  his 
bouse."  "How  can  I  help  wwepiug  f  *"  roplies  tho  otiier.  '"My 
heart  acbcs  and    is   bowed   dowu   by   sorrow.     He   is   dead, 

Ka^isiauovna.  duad,  my  doar  one,  dt^d  and  buried  in  tbe  earth." 
It  is  her  son  she  mimrns — her  Uill,  Btmng-handed.  timi-cbeeted 
son.  Korly  beors  had  he  alain  ;  the  forty-first  killed  him.  Tho 
r  was  killfd  too,  and  itn  ekin  was  Hold  for  seventeen  roubles, 
c!i  were  givun  for  the  rt'pose  of  Ids  houL 

Tbe  old  cottage  shakes  with  tbe  wind,  the  barn,  ha«  tumbled  down. 
I  wander  a!ong  the  i-oad  as  if  diUL'd,  feeling  as  if  I  mlfjht  come 
upon  my  son,  Ue  wuuld  taku  bis  axL-.  Tbiiigs  would  get  set 
right.  He  would  comfort  his  obi  motbi-r.  But  he's  dead, 
Kassianovna,  dead,  my  dear  one.  If  you  like  I'll  sell  you  hia 
axe. 

^Vho  will  caress  the  desolate  old  woman  ?  In  the  soi-est  need  am 
T.  In  tbf  stonnj'  autumn,  the  frosty  winter,  who  will  provide 
me  with  fuel .'  WLi>  will  brin^^  mu  fresh  har«-Bkius  when  my 
warm  fur-cloak  is  worn  itiut  ?  He  U  dead,  Kassianovna,  ilcad, 
my  dear  one.  I'sele-sSly  njsts  his  gUB. 
I' Trust  me.  my  .■^i.iter;  from  uaies  and  sonxjws,  tlie  world  has  grown 
so  wretched  to  me!  Aa  I  lie  in  my  hut,  I  cover  myself  with 
the  nets  just  as  if  with  a  shroud.  But  no  !  Death  will  not 
come.  1  wander  alone,  witli  a  barren  pity  looked  on  by  all. 
He  is  dead,  Kassianovna,  {lead,  my  dear  one.  Ah  !  if  it  were 
not  a  sin 

Bnt  these  rural  pictures  arc  not  always  so  dreaty.  Take,  for 
ioBtftnce,  the  poem  called 


Vn.LAOF  News. 

There  is  tbe  wood,  and  there  the  last  low  hill. 
Noisy  but  light,  a  sTjnnner  shower  begind 
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To  pat(«r;  tlumsftnfis  of  smftll  nails,  steel -hriglit, 
bouii<i  ii]>,  beads  il(iwn\vii.riiN,  all  alun;;  tliu  road. 
TliC-  tinjKOiiio  tltut  is  laid.     Oii<'<;  iixm^,  Ihaiik  God, 
I've  made  tins  pleasant  jouniey.     S<'(\  tlic  bams,  _ 

TUo  com-kilu.     Ah  !  buw  sweet  thy  wanii  j^n's  breath'! 
Hey  !  atop  the  ca.n*isgp  !    So*',  fmm  every  liouse 
Out  nin  the  inmates,  all  familiar  faces. 
ThuKs  not  a  laoujik  Uiem  but  is  a  frit-ud. 

"  Hall,  brothers :  " 

"  Here's  your  godson.  Vanyusiika." 
"  I  mie  liiiii,  gossip.     Stay.  I'vo  got  a  toy 
For  the  y^mngstCT." 

"  Tell  us  liow  you've  been. 
You'vo  kept  your  wurd.    We've  not  expected  you 
For  iiothinrr.     We've  preserved  tho  game  so  well 
Thei'e's  n(.t  twen  one  bird  killed,  uiufnow  the  broods 
Are  Htnjiig  on  the  wing.     When  you  gf>  out  to  ahtwt 
'Twill  bii  'Iiang,  liang,'  if  but  your  !o;js  hold  out 
But  only  see,  how  ])ale  you  are  and  tliin  '. 
We  didn't  nend  you  off  likp  thai.     Yim  |(K)k 
As  if  they'd  flogged  you  thi*ougli  the  ranks  three  times 
Lest  winter.     Ilrnlly  tlumgli,  dear  friend,  you  seeni 
But  half  alive.     Have  things  gone  ill  witli  you  T  " 

"  I've  got  ft  stubbtini  heart  that  stupidly 
Botlieni  iLself  for  nothing.     But  down  hero 
I  shall  get  set  to  rights.     What  news  have  yon 
Ty  give  ? " 

"  Vlas  died  two  daya  ago,  and  Ictl 
His  Saints-ljook  to  you." 

"  Heaven  be  his  ;    How  old 
Was  he?     A  hundred?" 

"  Yes,  with  a  tail  thcreta 
The  Lord  works  wonders." 

"  How  about  the  om(ifi  ?  " 
"  Only  so-so.     There's  mere  Viad  news ;  they've  .stolen 
A  deal  tif  wo<kI  of  youiu    The  Stanuvoi 
Was  -sent  for,  but  '  My  (Ustrict's  big,'  Rays  he. 
'  What  can  I  do  ?     I  can't  flog  evury  one.' 
So  snyirtg,  off  he  liotted.     In  BotiM' 
Tlify'vi:  lo.st  much  cattle,  and  tht>  accursed  swine 
Havt)  eaten  up  a  baby.     In  Shakof 
A  mau  got  pitehforked  lately,     His  son's  wife 
It  wft.'i  wlio  did  it— not  without  good  cause. 
A  shephet'd  lad  was  killt>d  luiioug  Uih  bheep 
By  liglitning.     All !  that  really  was  a  stonn  ! 
How  w&  eseapcd,  Ood  knows '     The  hells,  the  bells ! 
Kinging  as  if  for  Easter  !    All  our  bru(>ks 
Were  (loodod  six  feet  deep.     The  ejitth;  ran 
Home  from  the  fields  like  mad,  the  angry  wind 
Blowin"  them  ort'  their  feet. — We  all  were  gi'ieved 
About  tlio  boy.     A  tiny  mite  -.  but  once 
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H©  wivetl  a  ram  from  a  wolf.     He  called  liiiu  \Volf-cub  I 

Dear  liL-art !     By  onck-rrow  lio'il  bo  iip,  sing  songH, 

Run  to  and  fro.  malco  himsi-lf  gay  with  fluvvi-i-s. 

His  mother  saw  liiui  offtLat  flay.     'Take  care, 

My  child,'  says  she.     'Just  listen  how  the  wind 

Is  hfiwlinjj.'    '  What's  a  storm  to  mc  ?    I'm  not 

A  cbild,'  savH  Lf,  and  leaped  and  crackud  his  whip. 

We  laujflied,  yawned  throii^'h  the  ii»ol«id  murning.     Then 

The  bad  uvwa  cauio.     Wk  Imd  u<  >io 

And  ll'tcJi  till!  biMly.     Hf'd  Inion  «afw  enouf^h. 

But  Vanka  miwl,  '  Wliat  are  you  doing  there 

Under  a  tree  1    That's  dangeiwis.    B«  ofl': ' 

He  iiovpr  said  a  wonl.  but  went  away, 

And  laj*  bcsidu  the  hillock  undonn^ath 

Hi*  mat.    That  very  spot  Uie  Lonl 

Stniek  witli  His  lioiL     Wi;  tV-ti-hyd  tho  body  home, 

And  when  the  mat  was  lit'tcil  up  a  ciy 

Arooi.'  fix»m  all  uur  women,     yuivtly 

Did  the  Wolf-euli  lie  a.sh?ep.     His  sliirt  Ijlood-stained  ; 

His  pipe  still  in  hi^i  little  hand ;  a  wreath 

Of  cyriillowviti  and  of  cl'jver  on  his  hea«i." 

In  the  same  genial  tone  is  written  the  piece  called  "  Peasant 
<,'bildren.*'  Very  pleuHant  are  its  pictures  of  Rusaan  cliilJ-life. 
Early  «^ii  a  fine  Bummer's  moming  we  see  the  youngsters  scamper- 
ing olT  to  the  woods  to  luuk  fur  mushrooms,  parting  the  leaves, 
L-ircUng  the  stumps,  sturtiug  at  timce  at  the  sight  of  a  snake. 
Coining  back,  tliey  tiud  the  village  full  of  pilgprlm»  on  their  way 
to  the  moiiasteiieM.  t'nder  the  thick  old  villago  elms  sit  the  tired 
travellers.  The  children  gather  round  and  listen  iostoiius  "about 
Kiff,  about  the  Turk,  about  wondrous  beaHte."  Presently  away 
run  the  children  from  the  burning  heat  to  bathe  iu  the  river, 
rluch  winds  among  the  meadows  like  a  blue  libbon.  The  little 
iUixen-haircd  huads  float  down  the  strcnm  "like  pale  juushroonis 

I  in  a  forest  glade."  The  banks  resound  with  the  shouting  aud 
ttio  laughter  accompnuying  their  play  and  mimic  Gglita.  Racing 
home  to  dinner  they  catch  sight  of  a  ivolf.  "  Such  a  monster  1" 
A  hare  gallopa  by  them  with  ej'cs  asquint ;  tbciy  Dnd  a  hedgehog 
and  offer  it  flies  aud  milk.  When  the  fruits  are  ripe  in  the  wootls 
nwuy  they  go  to  gjitlier  strawberries,  raspberries,  cmTauta,  nnd 

»  blackberries,  returning  with  faces  stained  with  jxxicL",  and  proud 
of  having  eaught  an  old  woodcock  with  a  broken  wing.  When 
playtime  is  over.  Vonya  begins  to  work.  He  sees  his  father 
^  plough  and  sow.  He  watches  the  com  as  it  grows  and  ripens. 
■  He  sees  the  grain  threshed  ont  and  ground,  and  the  flour  baked. 
He  eats  of  the  new  bread  nnd  rejoicea ;  ho  goes  out  to  help  in 
the  fields,  and  rides  baok  to  the  village  as  happy  as  a  king.  One 
day,  the  poet  tell  mh,  during  a  bard  frost,  be  met  a  child  who  vras 
bringing  homo  a  sledge-load  of  wood  from  the  forest — a  tiny  boy 


in  big  bootii,  bi|f  p;\av{s,  iitid  Bmple  slicopakirt,  who  letl  lus  hoi 
with  an  air  of  official  dignity.  I'ar  off  in  the  forest  was  he.ird 
ringing  axe  of  the  Troodciitter,  his  father.  "Has  your  father  a 
large  fnmily  ?"  ciiccl  the  poet.  "Ver^-  large,''  was  the  replr  >if 
the  child,  who  proceeded  to  say,  '*  Aud  thure  aru  oijy  two  men 
in  it— my  father  and  I."  '*  And  how  old  are  yoxi  T  "  Juet  six." 
"Now  tlw-n.  Btiipid  !''  added  tlie  urcltiu,  addrosKing  his  hoT«e  in  a 
gruff  voice,  and  with  a  tug  at  tlio  briiHo  strotli-  rapidly  away. 
"  The  8un  Rhone  no  brightly  on  this  piclure,"  continucfl  the  poet, 
"  the  boy  was  so  absurdly  small,  Uiat  it  all  looked  as  if  it  were  cut 
out  of  pa«tebooi-d.  as  if  I  had  ligbti^d  upon  a  toy-tlieatn-.  Bot 
the  boy  was  a  i-eal  live  boy,  and  the  hurae,  aud  the  dotlge^  and 
the  load  of  brushwood,  nud  the  drifted  enow,  and  the  cold  light 
of  tJiu  wintry  eitn — ail,  all  wnw  Ihoiniighly  KnsHian." 

By  way  of  a  contrast  to  theae  idyllic  scenes  we  may  take  tho 
foUowijig  realietic  illuntratiiniH  of  Rossian  dnmkcnncBa.  They 
occur  in  a  pcieni  calU-d  '■  Hrandy." 


Without  cause  has  the  Barin  flosged  me.  Wliat  has  come  over  me 
I  know  not  When  I  thinlt  of  it  T  shuddrr  all  over.  Darker 
and  darker  giows  my  soul  within  me.  How  can  1  ltM>k  people 
in  the  fai»  now  f  How  can  I  show  myself  to  her  i  love  f  Iriing 
lay  I  silently  above  the  stove,  held  niv  ]>eacc,  and  touched  no 
food.  During  the  night  came  the  Evil  One,  whispered  in  my 
ear  wild,  niad  sayings.  \V]\en  I  i-osc  in  the  morning  my  heart 
was  lieavy  withiu  me.  1  tried  to  pray,  but  I  could  not  Not  a 
word  did  I  say  to  any  one.  Without  crossing  myself  I  left  tlic 
houHe.  Suddenly  cried  my  sister  after  me.  "  Won't  you  haw. 
some  bramly,  brother  ?"  1  drank  every  drop  there  was  in  ll» 
bottle— stayed  at  liomc  all  the  rcist  of  the  day. 


1 


n. 

A  neighbour's  daughter,  the  young  Slefani-da.  won  my  heart  I 
asked  her  of  her  father,  and  neither  he  nor  the  giri  objected. 
But  it  scorns  that  another  youngster  gained  our  Starosta'a  pood 
graces.  And  it  ended  in  her  U-ing  led  past  my  window  by  thtf 
unloved  one,  with  the  bridal  crown  on  her  head.  A  man's 
heai-t  isn't  made  of  stone '  Like  a  madman  I  leapt  out  of 
window  into  the  sti-eet.  'Wait  a  hit!"  I  cried;  "  Til  settle^ 
with  you."  So  I  went  to  the  kahak  to  cet  a  glaaa  of  brandy. 
by  way  of  keeping  up  my  courage.  In  came  my  brfttht 
Petrtislika,  and  offered  to  treat  me.  I  stayed  out  the  drinking 
of  one  metsure,  and  after  that  anotlicr  followed  in  its  tui 
My  heart  gi-ew  UghU;r  eomehdw,  and  for  that  day  I  forgot 
about  the  knife.     And  next  morning  I  thought  bolter  awwt  'f^^ 
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I  a^n:«.-<I  viith  a  mei'vbant  to  6nil  tbe  worktueu  aiid  I'epair  all  the 
Rtoves  in  his  house.  Tl»\job  was  ilone  In  a  month,  and  I  went 
to  get  my  account  jiettlpd.  He  was  going  to  client  niL-  out  of 
part  of  iliti  wu'Uev,  thu  thiuving  soul!  I  co]ji)>Iamed,  and 
threatenwl  him  wiih  ihn  law.  "  Veiy  wftll,"  said  he,  "then 
you  shan't  have  a  single  kopeck."  And  he  had  me  turned  out 
of  the  Lourfe  liy  tin.*  scrutf  of  tlic  neck.  For  eight  weeks 
running  I  ufu-d  m  go  to  his  house,  liut  I  could  never  find  lum 
at  home.  I  had  nn  iiieaiis  of  paying  the  workmen,  and  they 
told  ine  I  should  bo  taki'n  to  prison.  So  I  sliarpened  a  broad 
axe.  "  Pciish  tlien '."  said  I  to  myself.  OiT  1  set,  liid  myself 
like'  ft  thief  beside  the  well-kuowu  house,  and  waited  But  the 
cold  half  froze  mi;.  Tlieit:  was  a  kalmck  just  across  the  way  : 
thought  I  to  niyHelf,  "  Why  shouldn't  I  go  in  ?"  In  I  went, 
spent  lay  last  Kliilliiig  iu  drink,  got  into  a  squabble — and  woke 
up  at  the  poIiee-stat,ion. 

Russian  ideas,  it  may  be  observed,  often  differ  considerably 
from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  as  regards  not  only 
drink  but  many  other  tbings  as  well.  Here,  for  instancPT  is  ft 
sti-auge  revelation  of  rustic  humanity.  An  old  soldier  has  been 
boasting  of  what  he  did  duiing  the  French  invasion  and  retreat. 
To  him  enters  a  peasant,  and  says  : 

Well,  soldier,  you  fought  in  that  war  yourwlf.  Hid  jou  ?  So  yon 
can  siieak  with  authority.  Gdod.  But  let  me  too  say  a  W(,>rd. 
We  plaved  a  trick  or  two  ouiwlvcs. 

Wlien  the  l^renchman  shoved  himself  into  our  company,  and  .^w 
there  wa»  little  to  maki'  by  it,  ho  fell  into  confusion,  you 
remember,  and  iinnu'(liat*-ly  scampoi-ed  bark  again.  Well,  we 
got  hold  of  a  family — father,  mother,  antl  three  whelps.  We 
str.aslieil  thi^  Moohoo  at  nnfo,  not  with  mut^ket*!,  but  with  our 
fistrt.  The  wife  cried,  sobbed,  tore  her  hair,  Wb  Ituiked  on, 
and  were  sony  for  her.  Pity  tt«ok  hold  of  us.  An  axe  struck 
its  blow,  and  there  slic,  lay  alongside  of  her  husband.  Well 
then,  the  chilihen.  Tlivy  jumped  about,  wrung  their  hands, 
said  Kiiuiething  yun  (smldn't  ninke  out  a  word  of,  and  ci-ied, 
|HMir  things,  at  the  top  of  their  voice?.  Dear,  dear !  Teare 
pierced  us.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  talked  it  over  for 
some  time;  then  we  killed  the  jMior  things  as  »iuiekly  as  pos- 
sible, and  buried  the  whole  lot  of  them  together. 

That's  how  it  wa.1,  soldier,  Trust  me.  we  didn^t  sit  with  our  hands 
folded.  And  though  wo  didn't  fight  in  the  war,  yet  wc  played 
a  trick  or  two  ourselves. 

Fr«m  this  Tincomfortnble  story — which  niiiv  remind  the  reader 
of  Sir  Koberl  Wilsnn's  account  of  how  tlie  G  raud  Duke  Coiistantine 
Pavlovich  killed  a  French  prisoner  out  of  sheer  pit}',  and  could 
not  nnderstand  how  any  one  could  fail  to  appreciate  liis  humanity, 
as  well  as  of  Mr  TotirgucueiTB  delightful  desciiptiou  of  the  I-'reuch 
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(Inuntuer  wliom  liU  mov^iik  capturers  wt-re  about  to  ilrosvu,  whm 
hu  was  ransomed  from  tliwni  by  a  country  gtiiitlemaii  who,  though 
ijut  niufflciil  himself,  wniitet!  hia  tlaughter  to  l>rt  laiighi  the  piano 
— wc  will  turn  to  a  Bubje<;t  wliich  more  rvadily  leads  itself  to 
poetic  treatment,  tliat  of  the  peaRant'H  final  severance  from  the 
plot  of  land  he  lovea  bo  well.    It  fonnfl  the  theme  of  a  poom  called 

Tire  XJnreaped  Plot. 

It  ts  late  ill  the  Autumn.     The  rook»  have  fled.     The  forest  is  leaf- 

lesa,  the  fields  are  bare. 
Only  one  ]ilot  remaiu»  unreaped.     Sad  are  the  IhuughtA  it^u^esti 

to  me. 
Methiuks  1  hear  the  vsaxs  whispvrin^, "  We  are  vnarj  of  hearing  the 

autumn  wind ; 
Wearj*  of  hywing  down  to  the  gronnd,  bathing  in  du8t  our  juicy 

grain. 
Kvery  night,  in  greedy  flocks,  gather  passing  birds  to  plunder  our 

stoi-e-s. 
The  hare  treads  us  down,  we  arc  erusbed  by  the  storm.     Where  is 

our  wjwer  ?     Why  tarries  he  ? 
Is  it  because  we  are  worse  than  the  rest  ?    Hare  we  not  blossomed 

and  borne  fruit  aiiffht  ? 
No;  we  are  not  worse  than  the  rest   Long  ago  swelled  and  ripened 

our  gi-ain. 
Not  that  the  autumn  wnd.t  should  scatter  as ;  not  for  thai  surely 

he  plourfhed  and  smved." 
The  wbil  brin;^  tUem  Imck  a  «ul  reply  : — "  Your  eowor  ia  fit  for 

nothing  now. 
Well  ".lid  he  know  why  lu.-  ploughed  and  sowed ;  why  he  toiled  at 

a  task  beyond  Iiis  .stifiigtli. 
Poor  fellow !  he  neither  eats  nor  di-inka     A  woiin  is  sucking  his 

ailing  heart 
The  arms  that  of  old  these  furrows  traced  arc  now  shrunk  to  cbipa, 

hang  down  like  thongs. 
His  eyes  ait;  dim.     Wcal'^  now  is  the  voice  which  used  to  chant  a 

doleful  aong. 
As  bending  forward  with  outatretehed  arms,  he  thoughtfully  fol- 
lowed tlie  plough  through  the  fleld." 

Disease  and  death  are  favourite  subjtjuts  with  N'okraftof.  In  one 
etriking  poem  he  sketches  the  iuniates  of  a  city  hospital ;  in  another 
he  let*  us  listen  to  the  sorrows  of  '*  Oiiua.  the  soldier's  mother." 
whose  son  lias  come  back  from  his  reguuent  to  die  in  her  poverly- 
Stricken  hut.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  his  funereal 
poems  is  that  named  "  Frost,'*  a  piece  of  some  length,  coutaiuing 
nearly  a  thousand  lines.  lu  it  is  fimt  detietibed  the  iuti-vior  of  a. 
peasant's  cottoge,  the  master  of  which  bus  just  died.  The  corpse^ 
hes  on  a  beuch  by  the  window.     The  widow,  sobbing  quietly,  is 
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makinf;  thn  Bhrniid.  Shp  is  finii  of  will,  and  slifi  rofuBos  to  give 
herself  np  to  gric-f.  Onlv  the  tears  fall  fast  on  Ikt  bnay  hands, 
**a8  grain  dropa  mlontly  from  ripened  eai-a  of  com."  Meanwhile, 
a  couple  of  mihrs  away,  the  dead  man's  fattier  is  chooning  a  spot 
for  the  grave.  Long  does  he  pause,  looking  round  the  dreary 
grave-yard  wrapt  in  a  winding-sheet  of  snow,  through  which 
emerge  grey  wooden  crossos  bent  hy  many  storms.  Tip  to  his 
knees  in  snow  does  lie  stand,  resting  ehovel  and  pick  ou  the  ground. 
Ilia  hair  all  white  ^nth  hour-fiost.  At  last  he  select*!  a  place  round 
wluch  the  sunlight  will  play,  on  which  the  cross  wUI  be  within 
sight  of  the  road ;  then  bends  his  aged  back,  shovels  away  the 
enow,  and  pieroee  (he  froxeu  soil.  At  last  the  task  is  done,  and 
he  scrambles  out  of  the  grave.  "  It  was  not  I  Tt-ho  ought  to  have 
dug  that  hole,"  he  umtters.    "  It  was  not  I'roulus  who  onght  to 

have  slept  in  it.    It  was  not  PtooIub "    Just  then  he  stumbles, 

and  the  pick  falla  into  the  grave.  Recovering  it  with  somo  diffi- 
cxdty  he  sets  out  homewards,  meeting  on  the  way  his  wife,  who 
has  been  to  the  village  to  buy  the  coffin.  On  their  return,  tho 
children  having  been  sent  to  a  neighbour's  cottage,  begins  the 
work  of  preparing  the  corpse  fur  burial. 

Slowly,  i-evenently,  austerely,  is  tho  sad  duty  done.    Not  a  word  is 

uttered  without  iiucd,  not  an  outward  tear  is  shed. 
He  sleeps,  having  laboured  so  long  in  the  .iwcat  of  M-t  brow  !     Ho 

sleeps,  who  so  long  tilled  the  soil '     On  the  white  deal  table  he 

lies,  heetllesH  uf  snrroun'iing  sorrow  ; 
Clod  in  a  long  woollen  shirt  ho  lies,  shod  with  new  linden-baxk 

shoes.     Beside  his  head  gleam  lighted  candles. 
At  itist  are  tlio  large,  callous  hand.s,  which  have  endured  so  much 

labour.     Calm  and  unvf-xed  is  \m  comely  face. 

So  long  as  this  part  of  the  ceremony  lasts  a  mourufid  silence  is  ob- 
eerved.  Hut  when  it  is  over,  "  there  is  no  longer  need  to  stmggle 
with  sorrow;  forth  from  the  lips  in  a  stream  uf  words  buret  tho 
thoughts  which  have  long  been  Heething  in  the  niiud."  Tuniiug 
to  her  dead  husband,  Darya  addresses  him  in  wailing  song  : 

X)  dearest  blue-winged  dove  of  ours'     Say  whither  from  us  hast 

thou  fled  ?     TJneijualk'd  wert  thou  in  the  village,  for  beauty, 

for  stature,  for  Htrijn«fth  ! 
To  thy  parents  a  counsellor  prudent !     In  the  field  strong-handed 

for  toil '.    To  thy  guests  open-handed  and  courteous  !    To  thy 

children  and  wife  tuU  of  love  ! 
Why  so  soon  is  thy  Hfe-joumey  ended  ?     Why  desert  us,  O  dear 

one,  so  Koon  ?    Not  in  spring-water  have  we  to  bathe  tliee.    So 

fast  How  lint  teaifi  from  our  eyes. 

t  mother  will  soon  die  of  sorrow ;  thy  fiatlier  no  more  cares  for 
life.  Like  a  birch-stera  left  bai-c  in  the  forest,  stands  thy  wife 
in  her  desolate  home. 
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For  lici*  mi«i-r>-  hast  thou  no  pity  ?     No   care  for  tby    cbildreti  i 

Arine :  fi^>m  the  fit-Id  thai  thou  Joveat  so  dearly  the  har\T*t  in 

Hutninvr-timc  iVHp  I 
Let  thy  nnna,  lovo,  no  loncor  be  folded ;  tliy  falcon-like  oyes  shut 

nu  aioiv.     Toss  tby  silken  curls  back  from  thy  forehead  ;  thy 

Hwect  U])s  no  longer  keej)  cloHed. 

Heiirhigthe  soiind  of  the  "wfiiling,"  the  neighbourB  flock  in,  place 
btu-niog  tapere  by  Ihe  Sacred  Pictni*,  prostrate  themaelveg  before 
it,  and  eilently  ruturn  lioiue.  Wlieu  the  last  visitor  has  left,  the 
moumeni  sit  Aovm  to  tlieir  frugal  moal.  Then  the  <)Id  father,  l^- 
the  feeble  light  of  the  fir-«jilinter.  sets  to  work  at  a  pair  of  bast 
shoes ;  the  old  mother  lies  down,  wghing  deeply,  above  the  stoviC, 
and  Daiya,  the  young  widow,  goes  to  see  after  the  children.  '-^Ml 
night  long  the  Header,  ^itli  a  light  bewde  him,  reads  psalms  above 
the  dead,  and  from  behind  the  Htove  the  ciiokct  responds  with  \U 
shnll  chirping.'* 

Next  day,  while  a  keen  wind  drives  fast  before  it  the  snow- 
tlakes  which  dull  Ihe  sun's  light,  thf  dead  man  is  carried  to  his 
last  home.  His  little  rhildion  sit  on  the  sledge  bcpide  the  eoffin. 
the  widow  leads  the  linrsc.  In  front  walk  the  old  father  and 
mother.  Behind  follow  o  few  of  the  neighbours,  talking  among 
themselves  i>f  the  blenk  days  in  store  for  IMrj'a  and  her  fatherless 
littJf!  oiU'S.  Proclus  is  laid  in  the  grave  mth  all  due  solemnity,  all 
uttering  woi-ds  of  praisp  ovf  r  his  coffin.  Even  the  Starosta  com- 
mends him,  Baying  that  he  was  alwaii-s  punctual  in  paying  his  dues 
to  his  master  and  his  taxes  to  the  crown.  Then  the  friends  rrosg 
tbcmBelves  once-  more  above  the  grave  and  set  off  homewanls. 
"Tall,  gmmt,  grey,  the  bare-headed  father,  not  mo^-ing,  not 
speaking,  stands  like  a  monument  above  his  son's  jp«ve.  At  length 
the  greybeard  bends  down  gently  over  it.  and  smooths  its  surface 
with  his  spade,  his  wife  wailing  aloud  the  while."  Xteanwhilc; 
Darya  has  retuniod  home  ■with  tlie  children,  and  found  the  lire  out 
and  the  wood-bin  empty.  So  she  takes  the  little  ones  back  to 
the  friendly  neighbour,  and  goes  with  the  uledge  to  the  foroBt  to 
out  wood. 

In  tlie  forest  all  is  cold  and  still.  Darj'a  cute  a  load  of  brusb- 
wood,  and  piles  it  on  the  sledge.  Then,  her  work  being  done,  she 
givcB  way  to  sorrow.  Her  tears  fall  unheeded,  the  lifule-ss  winter 
sun, "'  like  the  round  yoUow  eye  of  an  owl."  seems  to  stare  at  her 
with  cold  indifle fence.  Brooding  over  lior  lone,  she  falls  into  a 
half  dream,  thinking  how  it  will  be  her  lot  ahme  to  reap  the  next 
year's  harvest.  At  times  tlie  thinks  her  husbuud  still  lives,  and  is 
near  her;  and  she  talks  to  liiui  about  the  eluldreu,  looking  into  the 
future,  and  seeing  in  fancy  how  well  fheir  girl  shows  in  the 
village  dance,  with  bur  bright  blue  eyes  and  long  brown  hair. 
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and  wilh  wbot  festivity  is  ctlfbmted  tho  marriago  of  their  son, 
stnrdy  of  fifliue,  comely  in  face,  with  a  complexion  "  of  blood  and 
milk."  Presently  she  romcmboi-8  what  has  happened,  tbiiikB  of 
how  she  walked  one  tiif^-ht,  duritip  her  husband's  illnesa,  to  a 
distant  convent ;  how  she  wan  kept  there  a  long  time  while  a  nun 
was  beinp;  buried;  how  at  Inst  slie  returned  with  a  "wondcr- 
worlcing  picture;''  but  iii  spite  of  all  her  prayers  the  Heavenly 
Qneon,  who  had  helped  so  many  others,  wonld  not  wipe  away  her 
toars.  Suddenly  she  seizcti  the  liorae'a  bndle,  and  geli*  ready  to 
aiMvl  homewards.  liut  again  a  dreamy  sensation  comes  over  her. 
leans  agaiiiat  a  puie,  and  reniaiim  staudlug  there,  holding  the 
'idiMn  her  hand,  but  scarcely  breathing,  "witlioiit  a  tliuught.  a 
gtOftlt,  a  tear."  Throughout  tlie  forest  reigns  the  silence  of  the 
grave,  tlic  fi-o8t  ever  growing  stronger  the  while. 


All  about  his  domaias  goes  Froet  the  chieftaui.  eeeiog  whether 
the  waters  have  been  firmly  I'lidged.  and  the  ruads  made  level 
and  hard,  and  tho  pines  decked  out  with  oi-nameut«  of  snow. 
From  tree  to  tree  be  bounds,  till  at  last  he  reaches  that  against 
which  Darya  is  leaning.  a»d  from  amidst  its  bmnches  he  sings  of 
bis  invincible  might.  "Art  thou  warmt"  ho  asks  her  fronfthc 
summit  of  the  pine.  "  I  iim  waim,"  anewcra  the  widow,  shudder- 
ing as  the  cold  takes  liold  of  her.  Lowev  down  among  the 
branches  comes  Frost,  lower  still,  evor  wa^'ing  his  nmgio  mace. 
At  last  ho  is  by  hur  side.  She  feelM  his  kiss  on  bor  eyca  and  tips. 
It  Bocnis  to  her  that  her  husband  is  with  lier ;  that  it  is  his  deai- 
caress  that  she  feels.  From  her  numb  hands  down  drops  the 
asoj  on  licr  bloodless  lips  tliore  plays  a  sniilf.  She  dreams  that 
it  is  wann  harvest-lime.  Haek  fn>ni  the  corn-field  cnmes  her 
husband,  bringing  home  a  load  of  golden  slieaves.  Then  ho  goes 
l)ai^k  again,  tho  ohildron  riding  with  him  on  the  cart,  while  she 
looks  after  thoni  with  a  smile,  shading  the  sini  from  her  eyea  witli 
her  hand.  Then  a  song  arises  in  the  distance ;  and  as  the 
dreaming  Darya  listens  to  it,  the  last  shades  of  sorrow  die  away 
from  her  tranquil  face.  Still  and  passionleps  as  the  trees  around 
her,  she  stands  like  a  statue  beneath  the  cold  blue  skj-. 


Not  a  sound  is  heard !    Stand  there  and  fed  how  your  heart  is 

subdued  by  that  dead  silt'uce. 
Not  a  sound !     But  thou  art  t^nzing  at  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  the 

sun,  and  the  forest,  full  of  woudera,  decked   in  its  garb   of 

fix>6tod  silver, 
Utterly  passionless,  though  dazzling  witli  an  ineffable  charm.     But 

hark  '.  a  sudden  rustle  is  licnrd.     A  squin'el  runs  up  the  tree ; 
Springing  (wm  branch  tu  bj-anch  of  the  pine,  it  throws  down  snow 

upon  Darya.     But  Darya  docs  not  move.     To  Darya  tho  frost 

has  br(>ugiit  death  in  her  enchanteil  !»leep. 
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The  gorrowfl  of  the  Kussian  woman  of  the  pe<tp!e  are  fiinjuvutlv 
described  in  eliMjnent  wortls  by  NV'kra«of.     In  tUn  firttl  part  oftliO'' 
poem,  of  which  a  nummary  has  jiist  been  given,  he  npeaks  of  her 
thoB : — 

Three  ilreary  lots  lias  Fat«  to  dispense.     Ami  the  first  i«  U)  ww!  ft" 

hIavo  ;  an<l  the  siicuml,  to  beur  a  slave ;  uud  the  third,  to  ob«ir , 

a  slave  until  death,     And  nil  thostt  terrible  lota  have  fallen  toj 

the  share  uf  the  llussian  woman. 
Centuries  havo  passed.    All  things  have  tended  towanLs  happiness,^ 

All  thinjfs  in  the  world  havo  many  a  time  ehnngod.     Only  tliej 

stem  lot  of  the  peasant  woman  ha»»  God  forgi>tten  to  chaiiirt. 

And  wo  are  all  agreed,  that  the  ty|)e  has  degenerated  of  ttio 

once  fair  and  stronir  Slavcinian  woman. 
Fortuitoub  victim  of  Fate ;      Uiwteen.  unlieard  hast  thou  suffered. 

Thy  strivings  and  thy  ctimplainings  liast  thou  nut  confided  to 

the  world. 
But  lliou  wilt  tell  tliem  to  me,  my  friend !     From  childhood  ha&t 

thou  be»^n  u»  me  well  known.     Thou  who  art — incarnjite  fear  I 

Thou  who  art — eternal  wcarinejta. 

However,  he  coiitinueK,  l]ie  type  of  tlie  grand  Slavonian  womail] 
haH  But  entirely  died  out: — 

Still  are  there  women  iu  tho  Busslan  vUlagtw,  in  whose  &ce3  is 

quiet  dignity,  in  wluiso  movenionta  ia  graceful  strength,  who&e 

gait  and  glaner;  nro  those  of  a  i^iiiocn. 
Of  them  say  all  \vlir>  have  eyes  t<>  see.  "  When  she  passes  it  is  as 

when    the   huu   shincH !      A  took    from   her  is  as  gotxl  as  a 

rouble  I" 
They  follow  the  .^ame  roml  as  all  the  rest  of  our  people.     But  tu 

them  sticks  none  of  the  mud  of  their  poverty-stricken  sur- 

roimdijigs. 
She   blossoms  a   rosy-cheeked   beauty,  tall  and  erect — comely  in 

every  di-ess,  L]uick  at  all  kinds  of  work. 

On  her  BUnbunit  shoulders  han;^  dawn  the  long  plaits  of  her 
brown  hair.  Firm  rosy  lips  euver  her  strong  even  teeth.  When 
she  becomes  mihtress  of  a  household,  all  goes  well  witliin  her 
gatoa.  for  she  is  alwiiys  on  the  alert  and  busy: — 

Clear  and  finn  is  her  conviction  that  all  salvation  lies  in  work, 
and  tliercforo  aro  her  at-mes  alway?;  full,  her  ehildren  alwav-t 
well  fed  and  hialthy.  When  the  family  goes  t*>  church,  she 
walks  in  fn»nt,  bearing  a  babe  fintluvmed  on  her  breast,  white 
beside  her  she  leads  her  six-year-old  \yj\:  And  homo  comes 
that  pictuiT)  to  tlm  heart  of  every  one  who  loves  the  Russian 
people. 

Uuforlunately  that  picture,  so  far  as  its  princ^ipol  figure  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  lino  that  very  ofton   giceta  the  eye  in   Kussia. 
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Nckrasof  has  no  doubt  pninted  the  pnrtmit  of  his  heroine  from  life, 
Init  hia  morU-lB  can  Bclilom.  have  been  so  attractive.  Aiiioug 
young  Russian  girls,  it  is  tnic,  especially  in  th<?  soutliern  pio- 
viiicos,  there  is  often  found  cue  whose  fat*u  uml  form  may  charm, 
an  admirer  of  the  beautiful  and  th<?  romantic,  and  her  maiden  life 
lenda  itself  not  unreadily  to  poetic  treatment ;  but  when  she 
becomcfl  a  manicd  woman,  and  her  long  braid8  of  hair  are  hidden 
away  nnder  an  uncomely  kercliief,  she  aud  romance  are  usually 
parted  for  ever.  Tlii«  fact  Nekrasof  states  forcibly,  in  the  poem 
called  "The  Troika."  "A  carriage  aud  three"  has  just  driven 
through  a  village,  and  ita  occupant,  u  young  officer,  has  gazed 
with  manifest  adiniration  at  a  rustic  beauty.  She,  in  her  tui'n, 
witli  a  fluijh  of  pride  on  her  cheek  and  a  blight  sparkle  in  her  eye, 
looks  after  him  down  the  road.  ToLertliu  poet  addresses  him- 
self. "  It's  no  wonder  liu  looked  at  thee,"  he  says ;  *'  no  ono  finds 
it  hard  to  fall  in  lovu  with  thee.  Playfully  lloat*  the  rem-  ribbon 
about  thy  hair  as  black  an  night.  A  tender  down  softens  the  rosy 
glow  of  thy  embrowned  cheek;  from  under  tliy  ardied  brows 
■  teaBiug  ©yes  look  briskly  forth."  "  Will  thy  life  bo  full  and 
complete?"  he  goes  on  to  ask.  "Ko,  such  will  not  be  thy  fate. 
Thou  wilt  be  mated  \vith  a  slovenly  clown." 

Girt  under  tlie  aimpits,  will  thy  figure  become  ungraceful. 

Thy  exacting    husband    will    beat   thee,    thy  mother-in-law  will 

torment  thee, 
CnisUed  by  labour  hard  and  black,  wilt  thou  wither  before  thou 

hast  fnlly  bl(.)^omed.     Tliou  wilt  sink  into  a  ihill  sleep  that 

knows  uo  waking.      Thou  wilt  nurse  children  aud  toil  and 

eat 
8oon  on  thy  face,  now  full  of  life  end  animation,  will  appear  an 

expression  of  stolid  endurance  and  an  unconi*cious,  mccsnant 

dread. 
And   when  thy  dreaiy  Hfo-joumey  is  over,  they  will  ^^y  '"   ''lo 

damp  gi-ave  thy  uselessly  expended  strengtli,  thy  breast  that 

has  never  known  fostering  warmth,  • 

By  way  of  a  finale  wg  may  take  the  following  sketcb.  descrip- 
tive of  ono  of  Iho  many  vicissitudes  to  which  in  the  days  of  serf- 
dom, the  lot  of  tbo  Rusptan  village  maiden  wns  liable.  It  is  called 
*'  On  the  Hoad,"'  and  begins  witli  a  tired  tiaveller's  request  that  hit 
yamaluclnl,  or  driver,  will  cheer  him  by  a  song  or  etory. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 


very  divary  I  Do  something  to  divert  me,  blithe  driver. 
Chant  me  a  stavo,  my  friend,  about  recruitmeiitji  and  pai-tings, 
or  make  me  laugh  at  some  absurdity,  or  tell  me  something  you 
have  seen.     I  shall  be  grateful  for  anything,  bi-uther. 
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TBC  DKIVEB. 

I'm  not  very  lively  myself,  luastor.  My  heait  is  heavy  abont  my] 
poor  wretch  of  a  wife.  You  see,  sir,  she  was  brought  up  frum 
childhood  in  our  seigneur's  house,  and  cilucaU'd  along  wJtli  our 
young  mixtruss.  SJie  unJeretood  about  nee^Uework,  you  know,, 
and  ijinliroidcry,  and  she  could  i-ead  and  play  tho  piano — v;u\ 
up  to  all  ladylike  ways,  m  fact.  As  to  her  dress,  it  wasn't  like 
that  of  iiiir  villain?  sarafan-wcftrers.  She  went  about  in  satia, 
for  instenct^,  auii  ^lio  niij^ht  eat  as  much  honey  and  kaihn  as 
ahv  liked.  She  looked  the  real  thing  as  much  a^  any  bora 
lady.  And  it  was  not  only  we  peasante  who  admiivd  hur.  hut 
a  gontloinan  might  have  liked  to  mairy  her.  Q^hc  tutor  there 
fell  in  love  with  her,  tlie  coachman  says.)  But  God  didn't 
allot  her  good  foHune,  it  seems.  The  gentry  dou't  care  muc 
about  servant  girls. 

Our  young  miafcrcsB  man-icd,  and  wont  to  livo  at  Si  Foterihur|>. 
And  whon  the  master  came  back  after  his  daughter's  wedding 
ho  fell  ill.  and  on  Whitsun  Eve  gave  Ijacjc  to  God  hi«  graci'-nis 
soul.  Grusha*  was  left  just  like  an  orphan.  A  month  laler , 
came  the  heir,  went  over  the  lint  of  peasants,  and  changed 
laboui-^uea  for  money  payment*.  By-and-by  he  came  to 
(ji-usha.  Whether  she  aunoj'etl  him  m  any  way,  or  whether  he 
merely  thought  there  wasn't  room  for  hor  in  the  house,  that  we 
never  knew.  But  anyhow  he  sent  hor  back  to  the  vilLase.  It 
was  a  caao,  you  see,  r)f  "  Know  your  uvm  place,  wench  ! '  The 
poor  girl  crii*d  bitterly.  It  was  very  liard  on  her,  you  knoW, 
with  her  whitt-  hamls  an-:!  whit<;  face. 

I  happened  to  be  ju:^t  tunied  eighteen  then,  so  I  hul  a  piece  of  land 
given  m« — and  Ui-usbn  t«  wife.  Dear  me,  what  a  heap  of 
tmulites  did  not  1  come  in  for!  Sho  looked  «o  unhappy,  you 
know,  and  didn't  know  how  to  mow  or  sec  after  the  cow.  It 
would  hu  a  sin  to  say  sht?  was  idle ;  but  the  work  never  turned 
out  well  in  her  hands.  When  she  wa-s  carrying  wotxl  or  dniw- 
ing  water,  she  went  about  it  as  if  rihe  wei-e  working  fi»r  a 
seignoui*;  80  that  one  felt  »*orry  for  her  sometimes.  But  wliat 
oouhl  one  do  ?  Them  waa  no  cheering  her  up  by  giving  her 
new  clothes.  The  heavy  shoe-s  huit  her  feet,  she  said,  and  she 
felt  awkward  in  a  harafan.  When  stiiuigurs  were  present  she 
ke]kt  up  pi*etty  well,  hut  when  she  was  alone  she  would  cry 
like  mad.  The  gentlefolks  had  sjioilt  her,  you  see.  Olhenvi.se 
she'd  have  been  a  iiearty  lass. 

There's  a  picture  she's  always  looking  at,  and  then  she's  always 
reading  some  book  or  other.  So  I  get  a  twinge  of  fright,  some- 
times, that  she  will  spoil  our  boy  ttxi.  She  te^i-hcs  him  to  read. 
She  washes  him,  cut.<^  his  hair,  combs  it  every  day,  just  as  if  he 
were  a  little  gentleman.  And  she  won't  beat  him  ;  won't  even  let 
mo  beat  him.  But  she  won't  sjmil  the  littli:  rogue  much  longer. 
She's  an  thin  and  as  white  as  a  chip,  you  sec,  and  she  does  more 
than  she  has  strength  for.     In  a  whole  day  she  won't  eat  more 
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than  two  spoonsful  of  porridge.  In  a  few  weeks  more  I'm  a&aid  I 
shall  have  to  lay  her  in  the  grave !  Why  it  is  so  I  cannot 
think.  God  knows  I  haven't  woi-n  her  out  with  constant 
labour ;  I've  always  seen  she  had  plenty  of  food  and  clothes ; 
I  never  scolded  her  without  a  cause,  and  as  to  beating  her — 
why  I  almost  never  beat  her,  never  except  when  my  hand  had 
drink  in  it^ 

THE  TRAVELLER. 

That  will  do,  driver,  thank  you  !    You've  completely  cured  me  of  my 
low  spirits. 

W.  R.  S.  Ralston. 


DR.  JOHN  HENRY  NKWMAN. 


A  PSYCHOLOGICAL   STUDY. 


I 


T  is  far  butler  tlial  ho  shonUl  iliechai-ge  bis  thoughts  iipou  me 
iu  my  lifetime  than  after  I  am  dead,"  are  tlie  words  in 
wliich  Dr.  Newman  welcomed  Cliarles  Kingsley'n  famous  criticiem 
which  evoked  the  "Apologia."  Since  that  tiiue  Dr.  Kewmao'v 
mental  hlstuiy  in  it8  iiimoHt  recesscB  Iiau  becume  public  propertr, 
so  that  thoughtH  coiieeriiing  lum  are  mainly  thoughts  coueemiug 
what  he  tina  taught;  and  therefore  it  matters  little  whetlier  they 
are  discharged  during  hiu  hfctime  or  after  he  has  departed  to  a 
better  world.  A  man  whu  pubhsUeis,  aw  Dr.  NeM-man  has  done,  aa 
hoiieitt  record  of  his  mental  and  religious  life,  will  always  phice 
himself  beyond  tlie  reacli  uf  criticiBni  that  can  be  perBonally 
Iicstile;  and  if  lie  can  uhow  that  he  hau  been  guided  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  follow  truth,  he  will  be  reepeutod,  whatever  the 
number  or  character  of  tht-  cn-ors  in  which  he  may  have  ulti- 
mately landed. 

No  man  ever  left  the  Cliurch  of  England  mure  regretted  by 
those  witli  whom  he  was  aaeociate-d  than  Dr.  Newman.  Hlg^ 
CTiurchmen  of  the  extreme  type  still  speak  ^^f  him  sentimentally 
U8  "  dear  John  Heniy  Newman,"  lost  to  lis,  they  add  bitterly,  by 
" Protestant  pemeeution."  Mr.  GladHtone  speaks  of  Newmans 
Beceamuu  as  a  git-aier  I0K8  to  the  Church  of  England  than  that 
of  John  Wesley.  This  Huvely  is  a  very  exaggerated  estimate. 
Newman  carried  one  or  two  hundred  ch  rgj-nien  into  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  struck  daggers  into  the  bosom  of  the  party  which 
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he  helpoil  to  onpiimto.  But  Wesley's  Reparation  hoa  resulted  in 
tlie  eatnliU«liineut  of  a  raeeting-houae  tn  oveiy  parish  in  England, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  mtUionH  who  bear  his  name  in  America 
uiid  the  Colonics.  In  speaking  of  the  loss  which  the  Church  of 
England  sustained  by  these  two  seceasiona  there  is  a  point  of 
contrast  which  we  should  not  omit  to  mention.  Wesley  did  not, 
properly  upealdng.  secede,  but  was  driven  into  irregiilarities  by 
the  fault  of  tla-  rulent  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  now  as  to  where  the  real  blame  lay,  Xewman.  on  the  othdr 
hand,  seceded  vuluutarily,  having  followed,  to  their  ultimate,  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  adopted  while  the  leader  of  the  Tractariau 
party.  It  was  not  possible  that  lie  could  escape  censure  from 
those  who  knew  how  ho  was  perverting  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  and  yet  he  was  treated  by  the  bishops  with  a 
tenderue«f  and  a  forbearance  which  were  not  shown  to  Wesley. 
The  regrc-t  tliei-efore  which  we  may  entertain  for  the  loss  of 
Xcwiiiati  must  ever  be  Jiilinitely  short  of  thai  for  the  Wealeyau 
secession. 

It  was  to  the  facetious  wit  of  Dr.  Whately  that  the  Oxford 
movement  owed  the  designation  of  ■' Newmauia."  Newman  wu 
ita  Oorypluuus,  and  the  best  incarnation  of  its  spiiit.  To  men  of 
AMiately's  intellect  it  coidd  only  appear  as  a  manifest  umdnesB, 
and  it  was  easy  to  predict  where  it  wunld  end.  Its  teiulency  and 
ita  goal  are  now  to  be  read  iu  Newman's  career.  Men  less  dia- 
iutercstcd.  or  whose  logic  is  not  eijiially  bound  to  conBeqncuces, 
may  Rtop  at  re&tiug-placcs ;  but  there  are  only  two  finahties  in 
religion.  Thcss  are  reason  and  auUiority.  To  one  or  other  of 
thoeo  every  man  is  on  the  road,  at  whatovor  intervening  stage 
lie  may  ilrtenniiio  to  reet.. 

Dr.  Newman  came  originally  from  the  Kvangclical  party.     TItia 

fhct  is  not  without  itt*  lessous.     The  EvangeUcal  movement  was 

properly  an  inipuUe.  or  a  reaction  from  the  indifforonce  of  the 

last  century.    The  Evangelicals  never  pretended  to  reason.   They 

mther  clnng  with  undue  tt'nacity  to  the  dogmatic  theology  nf  the 

Refbnnation,     That  theology  8L-r\'ed  for  a  temporary  rcvivnl,  but 

ita  day  was  past.      The  Evangelical  movement  hod  nothing  on 

which  it  could  rely  for  pennanent  existenee.     As  an  ontburat  of 

t'omcBt  religion  it  enriebed  the  eartli  hke  the  overflowing  of  a 

fertilizing  river ;   but  this  condition  was  ahnormal.     In  time  the 

■waters  subsided  and  rctnnied  to  their  channel. 

The  indiflerentism  of  the  last  centuiy  may  have  been  the  resolt 
of  frivoUty  or  superficial  thinking.  These  arc  causes  always  at 
'Work  and  always  pk'utiftd  in  I'csults.  Jtut  there  was  another  caoso 
quite  distinct  from  these,  and  one  that  more  properly  concerns 
the  student  of  the  history  of  religion.  This  was  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  reUgion  into  harmony  with  reason.    Wliilothe  struggles 
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of  the  sevpnteenth  centiirj'  lowted,  tlio  ^i^oat  theologians  oii  all 
sides  wero  occupied  witli  qiiostioiis  that  aReiiineil  tho  ci^rtAiuty  of 
revelation,  and  its  perfoct  agi-eeinent  with  all  huinati  knowledge. 
But.  after  theflc  troubles  eeflscd  religiouB  zeiii  abated,  and  the 
preachers  of  OiiTStiMnity  began  to  write  apologie«,  anil  tn  di^vise 
methods  of  obviating  diBicnlties  in  the  woy  of  faitli.  The  lineal 
desrenrlants  both  of  tlio  High  (Thiirchnic-n  and  the  Paritans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  the  rational  Uhristiatm  of  tJio  centnry 
which  followed. 

When  the  revival  power  of  the  KvangeKenl  movement  was 
^ent,  the  old  queBtions  came  back.  KngliBh  Chmtianity,  viewed 
on  the  theological  side,  was  at  the  same  stage  as  when  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  moved  by  the  immorality  of  the  people  of  Kngland, 
and  their  want  of  religion,  wont  out  into  tlio  highway**  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  There  were  oamest  men  at.  work  on  th« 
great  prob!<;io«  which,  on  the  snppOHition  of  the  truth  of  (%ij»- 
tianity,  rmist  have  been  iutenthd  a«  legitimate  cxoreisea  for  the 
human  mind.  DonbtlesA,  there  liad  been  rush  speculations,  and 
with  the  increaBe  of  difficulties  came  the  increase  of  doubts.  The 
path  of  inquiiy  ih  always  arduous.  In  iUelf  it  does  not  constituto 
religion,  and  exuept  in  the  senoo  tbat  labour  is  woivhip  it  leaves 
religion  in  suspense.  But  tluit  it  has  duljt%  iu  manifest,  and  at 
the  rise  of  the  Oxford  movement  there  were  many  who  had  a 
good  hope  tbat  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  religion  aud 
reason  would  soon  receive  a  aatiafactorr  eolution. 

To  Dr.  N'ewmau.  iinjuiry  in  religion  appeared  utterly  hope! 
By  nature  ho  was  a  pure  sceptio.  The  human  mind  seemed  to 
him  destuied  to  float  in  a  Hea  of  doubtff.  i)n<).  if  it  over  touched 
anything  B4jlid,  it  was  by  Hiuldng  to  the  bottom,  or  being  drifted 
by  ohance  into  some  stagnant  harbour.  At  an  caHy  age.  without 
reading  Hevlceley.  he  had  doubted  if  there  wns  any  rt-ahty  beyond 
phenomena,  supposing  that  perhaps  the  wliule  external  world  was 
au  illusion  of  tho  senses.  This  seeptieisni,  it  is  admitted.  roquire<l 
ct)rr«ction,  but  Newman  bounded  to  the  other  extreme  with  the 
timidity  of  a  child  who,  having  ouos  looked  down  a  preuipice, 
refuses  ever  again  to  ascend  a  mountain.  AMien  old  forms  of 
behef,  old  arguments  by  which  some  beliefs  were  defended,  aud. 
in  a  fuw  cases,  tho  old  belit-fs  thtniHelvuti.  were  vanishing  away, 
Newman  set  out  in  search  of  new  modes  of  defence,  lie  raised 
fortifications  uutside  the  walls  that  were  tumbling  to  pieces  by 
natural  decay.  With  the  earuestneHS  of  Rachel  for  children,  he 
cried,  **  Give  me  faith,  or  I  die  1 "  Ho  turned  his  back  on  reason, 
and  determined  at  all  lia/,ards  to  believe. 

Newman's  aberrations  began  with  two  frights.  Tho  firet  was 
the  bold  critieism  of  the  Scriptures  by  tho  Germans,  of  wliich  he 
learned  from  Hugh  James  Bo«e.    The  second  was  the  dread  of  the 
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cotifitiCatidn  of  Church  property,  evtn  when  it  ^xfstecl  tti  an 
objectiouable  form,  as  in  Iielaiul.  and  the  suppression  of  some  of 
Uie  Irish  bishoprics  that  were  mere  sineciire*.  His  first  refuge 
from  tliese  terrors  was  in  a  view  of  the  Church  which,  he  says,  he 
learued  fri'in  Dr,  Wliately,  and  tlie  pniiciplp  that  the  Bible  was 
not  the  teacher  of  doctrine,  which  he  learned  from  Dr.  Hawkins. 
Bat  the  second  resolvpd  it«elf  into  the  first,  for  it  pointed  to  the 
Church  as  the  teacher  of  doctrine  or  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It 
wojB  quite  in  agreemeut  with  Newnaan's  mental  character  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  tliose  lessons.  He  did  not  rest  with  the  mere 
service  wliick  they  rendei-ed  in  a  pressing  emergency,  but  sought 
from  them  their  last  and  legitimate  results.  Newman,  according 
to  bis  own  ticcount,  depended  much  on  teachers.  Itetiance  on 
others  was  one  ol"  the  failings  which  accompanied  his  roooil  from 
scepticism.  Sometimes,  too.  he  found  in  his  teachers  only  what  he 
brought  to  them.  It  may  be  true  that  nature  is  a  sacrament  of 
God's  presence,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  idea  is  in  Hutler,  and  if 
there,  it  has  certainly  no  connection  with  any  sacramental  system 
such  as  some  attribute  to  !ho  visible  t'hurch.  By  the  Oxford 
Tract  ^rritem,  Butler  is  frequently  classed  among  High  Cliurch- 
men,  a  position  which  we  do  not  think  he  would  hnvo  coveted. 
In  a  charge  to  the  clergy  at  Durham,  he  recommended  the  resto- 
ration and  embellishment  of  the  churches,  many  of  which  seem  to 
lin.vo  been  in  the  lost  stage  of  decay.  The  principle  on  which  he 
recommended  more  external  forms,  was  tho  Iiclief  that  forms 
might  help  in  the  restoration  of  religions  life.  This  is  the  ground 
of  his  being  placed  in  the  same  category  as  Laud  and  Sancroft, 
bat  in  reality  Butler  was  tho  ideal  Charchman  of  the  rational 
Age  of  thu  first  Georges. 

■  The  Kvangelicol  theology  in  which  Newman  had  bo(n  inatnictcd 
rested  snl^-ly  on  the  Bible.     But  this  implied  that  there  was  some- 
where a  judge  of  what  the  Bible  meant.     If  it  had  a  common 
immutable  meaning  in  ita  main  par1«,  this  judge  was  the  common 
reaecn  of   manltind.      Perhaps  Zwinglo  was  the  only  Reformer 
who  said  expressly  that  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  reason,   is 
the  rule  of  faith,  bul  this  was  always  implied  except  where  it  was 
added  that  the  Holy  Spirit  opened  the  sense  of  Scripture  to  the 
eamc»t  niinj.    This  was  another  mode  of  saying  that  the  Scripture 
■as  interpreted  by  reason,  only  with  the  addition  that  it  was 
feaeon  divinely  enlightened.     In  both  canes  the  judge  or  inter- 
preter was  within,  or  what  is  tuchulcally  called  subjective.     Thia 
position  led  to  varieties  of  opinion  according  to  the  subjectivity  of 
individuals.    It  was  open  to  many  ox.ceptioiiH  on  the  part  of  tbotte 
"who,  like  Dr.  Newman,  craved  for  definite  dogmaa,  that  is,  pro- 
pomtione  coming  with  objective  authority.    The  Bible  manifestly 
■was  not  in  the  form  of  dogmatic  teaching,  and  the  difficulty  was 
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tenfold  when  tlie  ioevitablo  moment  came  for  au  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  liistory  of  tho  Bible  itself. 

God's  method  of  dealing  witJi  iw  in  regard  to  rovolation  is  nut 
ibo  method  which  we  would  have  chosen  had  tho  choice  been  given 
ua.  Our  plan  would  have  been  to  make  the  whole  so  clear  tliat  no 
one  oould  raise  a  difficulty  or  siiggest  a  doubt.  In  the  eamo  w«y 
there  arc  many  things  in  tho  natural  world  which  God  pcruiiU!, 
but  man,  if  he  could  prevent  thorn,  would  not  permiL  Tho 
cruelties,  the  crinics,  tho  aiii,  the  ignorance  with  which  the  worU 
abounds  are  facts  the  very  existence  of  which  we  would  deny  from 
hpiion  reasctuiiig  if  they  were  not  too  obvious  to  our  Bcnacs.  But 
they  are  thero^  and  their  existence  we  believe  to  be  in  aomc  way 
uompatible  with  iuHnite  goodness  as  we)l  as  infinito  wisdom. 
Those  who  wish  to  look  at  the  facta  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
accept  it  as  it  is  without  denying  its  difficulties ;  but  those  who 
are  afraid  to  face  these  difficulties  invent  for  thomBelvos  a  method 
of  revelation,  and  thus  ascribe  to  God  their  own  invention. 

Dr.  Newman  entered  on  the  arduous  task  of  inventing  an  ob- 
jective certainty,  such  as  Proteatantisni  did  not  give,  and  such  as 
Protestants  believe  God  has  not  given.  The  method  waa  found 
in  ihe  idea  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Wliately  ttinght  Dr.  Newman  iXw 
existence  of  the  Church  as  "  a  substanti^'e  body  or  corporation." 
This  was  all  tJiat  was  necessary  to  defend  the  property  of  tho 
Cliurch  from  State  spoliation  or  tlie  clergy  from  State  interferenct:, 
but  many  things  had  to  be  predicated  of  the  Church  before  it 
could  competently  sustain  tho  cfHces  re(]uii-cd  as  the  authoritative 
voucher  for  the  certainty  of  the  ChrUliuu  fuilh.  Thesu  olHuus  had 
been  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Kome.  Had  Dr.  Xewmau  guue 
there  at  once,  he  would  have  reached  his  goal  sooner,  but  the 
inslructivo  record  of  liis  struggles  would  have  been  lost. 

The  tirst  real  difficulty  which  m&t  Dr.  Newman  was  to  reconcile 
liis  idea  of  the  Qiurch  MJth  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reforiitation,  and  to  defend  it  in  its  state  of 
separation  as  a  "  branch"  of  tlio  (Jliurch  Catholic — the  one  "  sub- 
stantive body  or  cor^>oralion."  This  was  a  great  task,  and  could 
only  have  been  imdertaken  by  a  dialectical  Hercules.  Such  a  hero 
it  found  in  Dr.  John  Henty  Newnmn.  Taking  the  words  of  Clirist 
literally,  that  we  should  be  subtle  as  seq^cnts,  he  seems  to  have 
detenniiied,  in  llr.  Kingslcy's  phrase,  not  to  seek  "truth  for  its 
uvi'u  sake,"  but  ingouiouely  to  defend  what  ho  believed  ought  tu 
be  truth. 

The  words  "Church"'  and  "(^tholic"  are  sufficiently  ambiguou»^ 
to  give  great  scope  for  plauaibiUty  to  vicious  arguments.     If  the 
question  were  raised  simply,  what  tlid  the  English  Kefurmers  mcaa 
by  the  CuthoUo  Church,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  but  that  they 
meant  the  same  as  Luther  and  CalWn  meant ;  and  their  idea  was 
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c  exact  contrary  of  tViat  which  is  receirc<1  by  the  Church  of 
.Roini*.  The  latter  was  the  idea  that  the  Clmrch  is  the  body  on 
^vhone  authority  we  receive  tnith,  while  the  former  regarded  the 
•Chnrch  as  conBtihited  by  holding  tmth.  The  nineteenth  Article, 
fjfor  instance,  defined  the  Clnirch  tm  «  congi-egatlon  of  faithful 
en,  who  have  the  pure  Word  of  God  preached  and  the  sacra- 
;tfl  rightly  administer pd.  There  is  not  n  word  said  of  Church 
;ty,  of  an  apostolical  siicces^on  of  hishops,  or  of  the  necessity 
'of  outward  unity  to  constitute  the  Church.  But  where  the  Goepel 
txs  preached  and  the  Bucramentu  rightly  administered,  there  is  the 
toburch  of  Christ ;  and  where  doctrine  and  Bacranieuts  are  corrupt, 
(^  in  the  KotniHh  communion,  there  is  the  Chuith  of  Antichrist. 
JThette  are  tbo  sentiments  of  the  English  Reformei-s,  attested,  not 
pnerely  by  edugle  passages  in  their  worka.  but  by  whole  dis- 
tCourscB  ou  the  subject.  The  article  was  taken  from  the  Protee- 
rtaut  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  language  is  found  at  large  in 
^Calvin's  "  Institutes,"  From  Calvin  it  was  borrowed  by  Craumer 
mi  bis  answer  to  Gurdinui-,  and  was  intended  to  include  all  tbo 
fProtestant  or  Reformed  Cliurches,  to  the  exclusion  tjf  "  Auti- 
jCbrist."  Th*'  wortls  of  the  Westminster  Confefisitin,  which  is  still 
icoived  as  tbo  stjindard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  really  offered 
better  foundation  for  I>r.  Newman's  undertaking  than  the 
lularicB  of  the  CQiurch  of  England.  The  "  Catholic  visible 
hnrch"  is  there  definud  as  "the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Hirist.  1he  house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no 

Ordinary  pufysibilily  of  salvation."  It  is  added,"  Unto  this  visible 
hiirch  God  hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  of 
"God,  for  the  gathering  and  perfecting  of  the  saints  in  this  lifo,  to 
Hhe  end  of  the  world,  and  doth  by  His  own  iiresencc  and  Spirit, 
BRoconlingto  His  promise,  make  them  efl'ectual  tlierenuto."  The 
"^uritaiiB  of  Iti-I^  made  the  Cluirch  "a  substantive  body  or  cor- 
joration"  in  a  sense.  Dr.  Newman's  sense  could  easily  hi*  put  on 
leir  -words,  and  yet  we  are  certain  that  his  meaning  was  not 
leir  moaning. 

'  Dr.  N'ewman's  method  of  converting  the  Reformed  doctrine 
feonceming  the  Church  into  its  opposite  is  the  purest  piece  of 
Qnggling  that  was  ever  practised  in  ecclesiastical  polemics.  The 
SCngtish  Kefnnriers,  in  their  controversy  witli  the  Romanists, 
appealed  to  the  Fathers  and  the  Primitive  Chnrch,  not  as  if  these 
to  be  received  as  authoritative  interpreters  of  Scripture  or 
ichers  of  tmth,  but  as  witnesses  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
toman  Catholic  Church  were  novelties.  They  were  so  confident 
lat  the  Fathers  were  on  their  side  that  they  even  said  they 
rould  f^vo  up  their  cause  if  the  Houiisb  doctrines  were  fonnd  in 
FatheiT!.  This  appeal  to  tho  Primitive  Clmrch  as  a  witness 
raa  conveiied  by  the  Hi^  Church  divines  of  the  seventeeoth 
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vatmj  into  the  principle  tbat  tlie  doctjicoB  of  tho  Fathers,  where 
there  vas  a  general  Agreement,  were  to  be  received  a£  authori- 
tetire.  From  these  divine^  Dr.  Newman  had  Konie  help.  They 
cardi-U  him  ^  step  nearor  Iiih  gc*a\y  but  they  immediate!}'  left  him. 
Ther  were  inconneqncnt  in  not  making  the  PrimitiTc  Churoh 
iiiinUiblei,  bat  they  Rucceeded  in  en^ating  an  opinion  which, 
though  received  by  many  as  an  undoubted  truth,  iit  ^^Hthoat  any 
foundation.  It  \»,  that  tlic  Church  of  Fngland  waa  reformed, 
not  like  the  other  Keformrd  (Tliurchc«,  by  an  appeal  to  Soripturo, 
but  to  Scripture  as  inti-rpR-tod  by  antiquity.  Men  who  were 
content  to  be  deceived  by  the  sound  of  words  which  eould  benr 
any  meaning,  or  no  mcanitig  at  all.  thought  they  had  falleu  on  a 
via  mfdia  between  Prot(*tanti«m  and  Romanism ;  but  Dr.  Xeir- 
man,  after  he  waft  convinced  that  the  Fathers  were  on  the  aide  of 
the  rhurch  of  Rome  rather  than  the  Church  of  England,  and 
while  admitting  that  the  Articles  were  Protestant  and  the  product 
of  a  Proteatant  age.  yet  as  their  framers  appealed  to  antiqni^ 
as  a  wtness,  the  .Xrtieles.  he  virtually  said,  must  be  made  to  bear, 
not  tin.*  sense  intended  by  tlnwe  who  wrote  them,  but  the  sense 
supposed  to  be  found  in  tlie  Fathers. 

Thi«  principle,  openly  announced  at  the  conclusion  of  Tract  90, 
is  a  sufficient  preparation  for  the  kind  of  interpretation  which  \»  to 
bo  put  on  the  "  Articles  of  Religion."  Tract  9fi  was  the  great 
and  characteristic  feat  of  Dr.  Newman's  life.  The  exprww  object 
was  to  make  the  Aitioles  mean  what  they  were  written  to  cod- 
demu.  and  especially  those  wliich  concerned  the  Church  and  the 
Scripture.  The  treatment  of  those  Articles  w  an  application  of 
the  legerdemain  pnietiaed  by  the  appeal  to  anti4uity  as  an  inters 
pretur  of  Scripture,  an  authoritative  guide  in  doutriue,  instead  of,  as 
with  the  Refurmerh.  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  taught 
in  Ihe  Articles.  The  sixth  .\rticle  says.  "Holy  t^cripluro  con- 
taiueth  all  things  necessary*  to  sah'ation.  so  that  whatsoever  is  uot 
read  therein  nor  may  be  proved  thereby  is  uot  to  be  roijuired  of 
any  man  to  be  beUeved  as  an  .\rticle  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessaiy  to  salvation."  This  is  so  olearly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Englisli  Cliun-h  that  according  to  the  eighth  Article,  tlte 
ordy  ground  on  which  the  "Tlu-ee  Creeds"  are  "to  bt;  ruoeived 
and  believed**  is  that  "  Uiey  may  bo  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  Holy  Scriptui-e."  This  was  the  disthigiUKhing  (euet 
of  Uie  Reformation,  adopted  by  all  the  Reformed  Churclies  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Roman  Calhulic  doctrine,  which  makes 
the  Scripture  itself  depend  on  the  authority  of  the  t'huix-h.  But 
the  word  "  authority  "  did  occur  in  the  Artirlos.  There  was  a 
clause  in  the  twentieth  which  said,  "Tlie  Church  luitli  power  to 
I  rites  and  cerejnniiiee,  and  authority  in  controvei-sies  of  faith." 
clause  was  taken  from  the  Lutheran  Coufussion  of  Wurteni- 
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berg,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  what  it  mcfiiit  with  tlie  men  who 
wrote  it.  It  was  not  originally  iii  tlit-  Knglisli  Artiolcs,  Imt  was 
added,  it  has  been  conjectnrGd,  by  Quocn  Elizabeth  bef»tc  fthe 
gave  tlicm  the  royal  assent.  What  object  Elizabeth  had  in  the 
insertion  of  this  ctauso  it  is  not  cany  to  dc-tiTiuine,  uuIch*  sbu 
meatit  by  the  authority  of  tlie  (Church  her  own  authority  as  tlie 
Church's  Bupromc  govemnr.  The  rest  of  the  Aiticlc  eareftUly 
ijinitin  the  extent  of  the  aHthority  when  it  enjoins  that  the  Church 
shall  not  decree  auj-thiug  coutrary  to  the  Word  of  Gud,  or  intbr- 
pret  olio  paiwagu  of  Bcripttir^  so  as  to  be  repugnant  to  another,  or 
"^nfiifCe  (oUrud(r«)  anything  to  be  believed  for  uecessity  of 
salvation  "  beyond  what  is  derived  from  Scripture.  The  authority 
hew  given  to  the  Cliurcli  as  an  interpreter  of  Seriplm-u  in  nolliing 
wore  tliau  what  is  given  to  every  iudindunl  ('hristiau.  But  Dr. 
NfwimiH  wft8  sorely  pix-sReil  for  nmturiul.  He  had  to  make  ha«  talo 
uf  bricks  without  straw  ;  ami  tlw  words  "  authority  in  controversies 
of  faitli "  had  u  tempting  buuikI.  From  this  vague  phrase  he 
gleaned  for  his  special  «-*rvice  at  least  tliis  niueh,  that  the  office  of 
the  Chuith  was,  "tu  educe  a  hannoniouw  intfrpretution  of  Sorip- 
ture  ;■'  and  then  he  added  the  j-ouKidt-ration  that  sumo  KiiglisU 
diWnea  have  spoken  of  creeds,  tradilion.  and  some  other  things 
as  being  aluo  niles  of  faith  aa  well  tin  the  Suripluro. 

Dr.  Xi'wninn  was  a  bravt*  knight  with  a  sliai'])  sword  to  cut 
Uirough  the  stubboni  languiige  of  thf  Protestjiiit  Hufonnere.  But 
as  yet  lio  has  made  only  Bniali  progress  in  the  eJevation  of  the 
Clmrch  to  the  office  of  aulhoritative  interpreter  of  the  faith.  The 
Artiole  ways,  "The  Clinreh  larh  authority."  The  predieate  is  made 
of  sntne  existing  Cliurch.  but  sureiy  if  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  England,  apart  from  the  State,  that  it  ran  decree  rites 
and  ccreinonieH.  much  Ichb  have  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.' 
Since  tlie  Keformation  it  lias  never  had  the  power  even  to  make  a  ■ 
canon  without  tlio  assent  of  the  King  nr  Parlinnient.  Ersstianism 
is  written  on  the  whole  of  its  histoiy  «inr-e  the  day  when  the  clergy 
made  their  hnmblo  Bubmiwion  to  Henry  VIII.  until  the  reign  of 
Qncen  Victoria.  But  if  the  English  Church  had  not  "  authority," 
some  other  f'hurch  had.  There  was  the  Church  Catholic,  of 
which  thu  (.'hurch  of  England  was  a  "branch.''  But  the  claim 
waa  fatal.  On  Catliolic  principles  it  was  only  too  ei-ident  that  tlio 
Enfjlisb  Cbureh  was  a  branch  broken  off  from  the  stem,  a  branch 
without  life.  To  set  this  beyond  the  poBsibility  of  controvefsy  w© 
liavc  only  to  remark  what  was  done  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  • 
throne  A  Iiierarcby  in  communion  with  all  the  bishops  of  Western 
jCbrial^ittdom,  except  those  who  had  gone  with  the  Reformation, 
in  poasessiou  of  the  sees.  With  bat  one  exception  they  ro- 
[to  take  the  oath  of  royal  supremacy.  By  their  *' authority  " 
filial  convocation  thoy  decided  the  controversy  concerning  the 
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headship  of  the  fJhuroh.     Yot  EHzabr-th  <lt:|>o8ccl  thr-in,  and  filM 
the  Bees  with  Protestftnt  bishops,  who  were  scparatpd  from  nil  othe 
bishops  throughout  tho  world.     This  mndo  the  "branch"  of  th< 
Catholic  Clnirch,  of  which  tho  Koinisli  communion,  if  not  the  stem,' 
wns  the  Inrgcr  branch  from  which  tho  Anglican  was  exscinded. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  predict  the  goal  at  which  Dr.  Nownian 
would  iirrivc.  He  was  told  of  it  in  a  thoufinnd  forms,  wnmcd  by 
friends  and  threatened  by  foes.  But  the  tnonntatn  continued 
in  Icrriblu  labour.  To  himself  il  was  something-  niar\'ellvuA  whidt 
happened  when  he  found  llie  whole  Anglican  theor}*,  as  he  had< 
feigned  it,  vanish  into  dim  infinity  ;  but  to  those  whii  watched 
career  it  was  as  easy  to  predict  the  end  as  for  an  aatronornvr  to  fore- 
tell an  ecHpee  of  tho  itwon.  Newman's  course  was  eccentric,  bat  it 
was  tiubject  to  self-evident  laws.  No  aoouer  was  he  free  from  the 
nece^ty  of  upholding  by  tortuous  devices  an  untenable  jtodttiui, 
tliau  the  scales  full  front  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  himself  as  other 
people  saw  hiin.     Here  is  his  owu  account : — 

"The  idea,  then,  of  Iho  divujes  (if  tlio  (Tmttoiian)  nmvouiont  vpas 
enn|>ly  nnil  atitijiliit(!ly  HubmiRslun  to  iin  fxteninl  nutliurity.  To  such  m 
uuthtirity  they  ai»iif;ilL'«J,  tu  it  they  Ixiook  tlipiiim-'lvi-s.  Thert?  they  foiii 
iL  havrn  of  retit :  thurice  they  liHfktHi  c»iit  nii  thn  lroul'l<-<l  nav-^v  uf  human 
ophiiijii  ami  ujctn  the  L-ruxy  V).>i<suU  which  wt're  lahuiiriiiy  wiliiout  i-Lai't  or 
cuiiijioss  upon  il.  .'uii^fc.  then,  of  their  dismay  when,  act^oixlin^  to  the 
ArfthiaQ  tale,  on  their  slrikiny  their  anchors  into  the  wijijxiseil  soil, 
hffhtinjL;-  their  Wtva  uu  it,  nod  iixiufr  in  it  llie  jioleN  til'  ihelr  tents,  suddenly 
the  i;<laii<l  l>efrii]i  to  move,  to  Leuvf,  to  ^plu^h.  to  irink  to  and  I'ru,  ti>  dive, 
and  at  la«t  to  «wim  away,  upoutiuK  out  iithiispitwhle  jetH  of  water  upon  the 
credulous  iiiarinerH  who  had  made  it  tlieir  houje." 


At  this  discover}'  it  uiight  have  been  expected  that  Dr.  Newm: 
would  have  turned  his  course  and  corrected  the  great  error 
hi*  life.  The  Prodigal  Sou  on  coming  to  himself  at  once  eai 
"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.''  He  retraced  his  steps  as  soo: 
as  he  saw  that  he  had  takeu  the  wrong  path.  But  change 
climate  does  not  always  change  the  man.  The  leader  of  the- 
Tractarian  party  was  still  the  same  John  llenrj'  Newman.  He 
discovered  how  sadly  he  liad  been  deceiving  himself,  but  he  clung 
to  another  floating  island,  another  invention  of  the  liiunan  brain. 
He  came  to  that  Church  which,  three  centuries  ago.  our  fathere 
had  abandoned  with  the  deep  couvictiou  of  men,  to  whom  truth 
was  dearer  thau  life,  that  it  w^ns  a  refuge  of  lies. 

By  the  time  that  Dr.  Newman  discovered  wbere  he  vtm  he  had 
been  earned  a  long  way  down  tho  fatal  stream.  He  had  really 
fallen  into  the  gulf  and  crossed  the  rapids  when  he  decided  that 
antiquity  was  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Thii-ty-niue 
Articlea  condemned,  and  tlint  ho  was  bound  to  follow  what  he 
beKeved  wns  taught  by  the  Fathers  instead  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  KetormcrM. 
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There  ■was  still  some  niterral  betwoen  Dr.  Xewiiinn  unA  the 
Cburcli  of  Rome.  The  decisioiiB  of  Trc-iit  were  not  fouiul  in  the 
Fathers,  any  more  than  the  Articles  of  the  Knglish  Rt-formera. 
But  the  variations  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  theoiy  of  devplop- 
meut.  Tliie  served  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  doctriiies 
were  the  same  a»  those  nf  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  although 
not  the  (<ame.  The  Clmrch,  it  wafl  inferred,  must  havft  a  liWng 
voice,  for  nothing  could  be  made  of  the  old  canon,  that  we  are  to 
believe  what  has  been  "  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all." 

All  arlielo  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  iu  the  l>»lUn  iieritw  of  1^39.  on 
"The  Anghcau  Claiiu  to  Apostolical  Buceession,"  was  the  last 
feather  that  turned  the  scale,  ia  Dr.  Newman's  mind,  in  favour 
of  the  Church  of  Itomc.  It  was  a  ti-ue  inntinct  which  led  Dr. 
V'iscman  to  compare  the  position  of  the  Anglicans  to  that  of  the 
Donatiets  of  Afiica.  There  were,  indeed,  circumstancett  which 
•Itogether  altered  the  cases,  but  on  the  particular  question  of  the 
riiiirch  at  the  stage  to  which  the  Tractariiiiis  had  come,  tlie 
parallel  was  too  close  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  well-read 
tccleBJastic.  The  Donatists  M'ere  a  party  of  Episcopal  heretics  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  What  was  called  the  fathdlie  Clnircli  was 
the  Church  of  the  Koman  Kmpire,  which  was  thtjii  regi»rded  as  tlio 
whole  world.  The  ancient  Church  was  not  divided.  n«  it  now  ih, 
into  Kast  and  ^VeBt,  ho  that  its  voice  had  the  intposing  euund  of 
feeing  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world.  The  Donatists  were  so 
far  milike  the  AnglieanH  that  they  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritans.  They  thought  that  the  visible  Church  ehuidd  consist  of 
none  but  saints,  and  that  ordinances  administered  by  evil  men 
were  not  efficacious.  The  point  of  resemblance  wna,  that  the 
African  heretics  were  only  hi  Africa,  and  not  in  conimnnion  with 
the  Church  diflused  thmnghout  the  world. 

The  Donatists,  according  io  Augustine,  maintained  that  they 
atone  were  the  true  Church,  and  they  proved  it  out  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  whore  it  is  said,  "Tell  me  where  thou  feedest,  where 
tboiiniakest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon."  The  Latin  translated  "noon" 
■Was  mmWt>i»,  so  that  at  noon  was  the  same  as  under  the  meridian, 
which  is  in  the  north  of  Africa.  Augustine  was  not  to  be  refuted. 
Be  also  proved,  out  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  the  party  to 
vhich  he  belonged  was  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  it.  is  said, 
My  dove,  uiy  ujidefilod,  is  but  one.  She  is  the  only  one  of  her 
mother."  It  WU8  also  written  m  the  Book  of  Psalms — at  least  in 
the  Latin  vensiuu,  which  follows  the  Septuaglut — "  He  Imth  set  His 
tabernacle  in  the  sun."  But  the  great  argutaeut  was  tliat  CImst 
was  to  have  the  heathen  for  Ilia  inheritance,  and  the  iittertnost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  HJa  posseseiou.  This  was  the  piimary  note 
of  the  Otliulic  Church.  It  was  not  shut  np  in  a  comer  of  the 
vorld,  but  found  everywheiH!.    It  attracted  to  it  the  multitude  of 
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tb&t  iU  judp^ent  wan  the  judgment  of  the  wholf 
Judieat  Mviertu  orbin  tamrtnn. 
ine'a  argnmout  was  simply  one  of  majorities.  The 
vfak  vodd  known  to  tlio  HoiuaiiM  wa«  uomiually  CUristian. 
TWmnght  l>e  herolicB  oi-  Pagans,  or,  it  was  suggested,  people 
fta^^  at  the  afitipod(« ;  arid  when  their  judgment  was  taken,  it 
wif^  b«  <lifle7«nt  ft-om  that  of  the  world,  which  wae  identified 
vdftlfeiCbtliolic  Oliurch.  Bnt  AugtiBtine  denied  autipodes;  for 
■M»  crf'Ae  obiklreu  of  Adam,  ho  mid,  had  ever  crossed  the  great 
ai^  l^^gftM  wen  ret  to  bo  brought  into  the  Church ;  and  it  waa 
|ihai  Aitt  IwfMics  were  not  the  Catholic  Cimrch,  for  they  were 
■miNftiMil  throughout  the  world,  but  flourished  only  on  their 
i^i«<r  knL  Wiseman,  mtli  some  dexterit}',  compared  the  Church. 
,^1^  uw4«»  Irrwrtim  to  the  Komau  Catholic  Cliurch  in  the  preeeut 
4^  v4ik  Aughcausboro  the  same  marks  of  being  couiined  to 
l^MilllMww  U^'lhodist^.  Mora'^'ians,  or  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and 
Kktf-v  tl  was  cruel  to  include  Anglicaus,  for  thi.^  statement,  so  far 
<K.  ik  i«»s  true,  was  true  of  them  as  much  as  of  the  notoriously 
biMwiM.'*!  c<.«)muuitie8  with  which  they  were  classed. 
.Waifi^artiDe'e  argument  was  more  rhetoric,  but  Dr.  Newman  was 
'I»r  state  of  mind  to  be  caught  by  a  flood  of  words.  The 
,-■.  ....^uco  itf  the  Arinn  heresy,  when  the  world,  as  Jerome  soic 
iMft^t  l)vvn<nu<  Arinu,  was  its  practical  refutation.  But  when 
aii){uiuvut  fails,  it  can  always  be  mended  by  a  mind  fruitful  in 
"•"*— -••■.>u.  If  tho  whole  world  did  not  judge  correctly  in  the 
1  AriuK.  it  did  so  afterwords.  AVw  can  choose  the  period 
mIhiu  the  world  •greee  with  ob,  aud  call  it  Catholic  Bat 
EiihMikL  the  world  be  against  the  Calhohc  fiuth  br  we  have  received- 
iXt  we  can,  like  AtJiauasiuK  stand  agaiunt  the  world.  We 
argue  that  the  people  of  (iod  are  a  small  munaxit,  and  that  trath 
>«  not  io  \h>  judged  by  majorities,  Wltcn  tlie  paucity  •.>£  his 
(«JJowvn  was  used  as  an  argument  against  Libcriiu^  he  answered, 
"  'i1tvr\-  was  a  time  when  bat  throe  rliildren  resistad  thi-  king^li 
dtwix'e.."  Th^re  are  sumo  people  to  whuui  the  beet  argument*  i 
thoaw  which  go  aU  Eorta:  of  n'ays.  and  can  be  need  to  defend 
OWH  oaase.  whatever  it  may  happen  to  bcL 

Bewdts  the  **  History  of  hie  Religions  t^Vpinions "  Dr.  Kei 
hftM  written  an  ■*  Kvar  in  Aid  of  a  iinuntuar  »f  AsaaiC,"  in 
bo  Moeks  to  justify  the  prineiplfti  on  whieh  he  aabmifttMl  to 
Kvmau  Catholic  Church.     The-  tK>und  frum  inevitabfe  eeeptiaaB  i 
iniLitoii.il  f.utfa  is  defended  by  unch  ehborate  rcMaoain^  aad 
:  for  th^  extravagant  dahns  of  the  ttrarrh  of '. 
V  of  external  eridencn  for  the  truth  of  Quistiaiu^vl 
-.  of  ihi«  •^vi«l«'ar#> writers  never  amonat  to 
iiiMtiiiJly  is  *  £viM- 
.>.^  ......  i.    .^,  v,...^ed  befiWM  that  prabahffilT 
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tlie  faith  ncceseaty  to  make  reli^on  ih  an  old  question.  Romanist 
controvcmaliirta  bad  often  pressed  their  opponents  with  the  dUE- 
cnlty  of  fitting  certainty  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  on  the 
gronnd  of  tliis  uncertaintj*  they  found  a  ptace  for  the  voice  of  the 
f'burch  speaking  infaUibSy.  The  answer  generally  given  by 
Protestant  writers  was  thnt  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  sincere  iu  their  inquiries.  Hooker 
f»Iled  this  '•  the  certainty  of  adherence."  Chillingworth  the  "obsig- 
nation" and  "confirmation"  given  to  Christian  minds.  Looke 
calltKl  it  the  "  assurance  of  faith,''  and  StiUing^eet,  to  the  same 
effect,  spoke  of  the  assurance  which  we  have  wrought  in  an  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

So  far  the  ground  was  common  both  to  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  We  all  crave  more  certainty  than  we  have,  and  wo 
all  agree  that  that  faith  which  is  necessari,'  for  religion  is  greater 
than  is  warranted  by  the  mere  logical  evidence.  Towards  tho 
dose  of  the  Deist  controvemy  in  the  last  century  there  was  a 
btfok  written  ou  the  Deist  side  called  "  ChristiaDity  not  founded  on 
ArguUifMit."  It  18  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  boo  of  ilenry 
Dodwell  the  famous  Non-jnror,  and  though  professing  to  defend 
CiniKtianity  it  was  evidently  intended  for  the  contraiy.  The 
argument  was  that  faith,  and  nut  reason,  was  ueccssaiy  for  assent. 
Thifi  statement  was  true  in  the  sense  Just  explained,  and  it  was 
easy  to  make  use  of  it  against  Cliristianity.  ]t  is  the  same  fact 
dressed  U])  iji  another  form  which  Pr,  Kowmaii  iist*  in  doftuico  of 
the  claims  of  the  Ronmn  Catholic  Clnueli,  and  indirectly  for  the 
proof  of  tile  charge  which  he  often  advances  that  ProtestAntisra 
necessarily  ends  in  uubeHef. 

The  nictlunl  both  with  Dodwell  and  Xowmnii  is  to  roprost-nt 
Chrbtiaiiity  an  a  set  of  iiiooniprt^hc^iisiblo  propositions  or  dogmas 
which  are  tn  bo  rei!oived  without  evidf;nco,  siraply  on  testimony. 
With  Dr.  Newman  thero  is  uo  fiufficiont  testimony  uiileHH  we  take 
the  authority  of  the  Cinnch  wliioh  profesHos  to  bci  infallible,  and 
which  ifi  regarded  as  a  Bupematuml  witness  to  the  tnith  of  thoHe 
dogmas  assent  to  which  simply  on  tlie  word  of  the  Church  is 
faith.  According  to  the  "Grammar  of  ,\BHent"  in  belio^Tng 
Cliristiauity.  that  is,  the  Roman  Ciilholio  Clinrch,  we  dispense  ■\vith 
all  logic.  We  have  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  "  illative 
sense  "  a  feeling  or  knowledge  tliat  what  we  bolievc  is  true.  This 
feeling  is  called  cei-titnde  or  inward  ceitainty. 

The  illative  sense  is  a  kind  of  perception  from  genoral  influences 
or  surroundings,  a  sort  of  quickness  of  judgment  by  which  the 
mind  reaches  a  solid  fonclusion  indt'pendently  of  a  strict  logical 
process.  The  existence  and  importance  of  such  a  sense  need  not 
be  ignored;  but  propositions  belong  to  the  sphere  of  logic,  and 
reason  forbids  us  to  receive  incompreheoinble  dogmas  mt^rely  on 
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the  mmi  of  ■  Chnrch  wtikli  ean  ahov  no  credeotab  for  Uk 
svtfcori^  it  profcf  to  harp.  Oimtaiu^  ilo««  sot  icnaLe  Uk 
door  <D  be  tfana  indelT'  ilunnitd  in  the  &ee  of  t]i«  ba^^Kit  bcnhr 
of  Ban.  To  \fgatm  all  bmnaa  knowledge  and  give  onwdrea  if 
to  btEef  icKT  br  ewf*  and  mj  aeem  to  make  oar  bttfa  iDon  real, 
but  is  thb  the  fnitli  wliich  God  rrf]airpa  of  tat  Is  tliat  &Hh  ajMol 
to  propcwftiopa  whirli  oa^it  1o  be  [iroTed  hy  logic?  Or  are  not 
Ummm  Protevtant  dhinpa  nrar«r  ibe  trath  iriio  make  im&t  a 
pfrnmiMon  wroiigbt  hj  the  i*pirit  of  Ood  in  the  timid  of  Clir» 
tianat  It  U  c^-rtaiuly  troe  that  thpintoDect  will  rednc*'  to  proper 
iftiom  all  titat  M  fnniuhi-tl  ftir  holuf.  Bat  it  »  mrelr  poeable 
for  God  to  girp  a  man  faith  in  Himaelf  and  in  His  Son,  withoot 
certiMng'  aU  the  inferences,  or  '«Hwt  are  called  the  dogmas,  of 
refigion. 

I>f.  Newman  In  one  of  tlioso  men  to  wbom  reKgian  bos  no 
rraHt^,  if  it  do«*  not  come  in  antboritatire  proporitiona.  It  wonM 
donbtlvM  l>e  nn^re  Mtisfactonr  to  most  per«oii9  if  tlus  externa) 
certainty  wtre  girt-n  to  ns.  Btit  the  qneatiou  is  nnt  -what  w« 
wonM  Hkt,  but  what  wo  have-.  Dr.  Hawkins  tangtit  Iir.  Xewman 
tliat  th*;  ScripturcH  did  not  tt-ach  doctrine.  Instead  of  infemng 
froni  this  Komething  of  God's  way  of  teaching,  he  conclnded  for 
the  neccmifr  of  the  Cliurcb.  bvcauRe  its  tcaclmie  was  in  thi3  form 
of  dagina,  Likt;  tht*  bird  that  thinks  it  escapes  danger  br  putting 
its  head  in  the  bus}).  Dr.  Newman  fled  from  facts.  He  took  ri-fiig? 
fimt  in  one  biish,  and  when  thnt  was  blown  away  he  turufd  to 
anotlioT.  Christianity,  as  preached  by  Christ  and  His  ."SpoBtk*. 
was  not  a  callectinn  of  incomprcboneiblG  dogmas  or  nnrovealrd 
mysteriGs,  to  be  received  only  on  the  gromid  of  external  authority. 
I'lie  appeal  in  made  to  the  lieart  long  before  it  is  made  to  the 
intellect.  The  affertions  are  drawn  towards  persona,  and  word« 
ant  uttered  which  find  Mrboes  in  the  depths  of  the  human  Rf)ul. 
The  world  has  gone  ot'tCT  .lesus.  drawn  not  hj  a  dogma,  but  by  an 
irresistible  ehann  which  is  folt  by  the  common  heart  of  hnraanity. 
Nations  may  be  cxtomfllly  converted  to  the  Church  by  miraclps, 
true  or  false,  but  coiiverHion  to  Cluist  b<-giiiB  with  a  sense  of  ran 
and  a  longing  after  righteousness.  Millions  of  the  best  Clmsrians 
have  never  undoratood  any  evidences  of  Christianity  beyond  the 
evidence  which  they  have  experienced  in  themselves. 

But  doubtless  Christianity  has  its  mysteries.  The  New  TcRta- 
mont  writers  discussod  subjects  relating  to  God  and  man  wlueh 
ran  up  into  questions  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  intollt-ct. 
But  it  is  jnst  the  mysterious  side  of  thcso  questions  which  is 
left-  for  the  Bi>liL-re  ctf  spi-eutntion.  The  RT\*eet  reasonableness  <if 
Christian  doctrine  is  really  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
(.lirisiianity.  The  New  Testament  method  is  for  the  spirit  of 
Christisn  doctrine  to  come  iu  contact  witb  the  human  spirit,  whei* 
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even  inyetenes  are  preeented  on  the  side  of  light  and  life.  Dr.New- 
mun,  thi'  Cburt^h  of  Rume,  nnd  Urn  many  in  Protestant  ChiirchoB, 
invert  this  method,  utartiiig  with  dogmas  and  mysterieB,  not  only 
beyond  tht?  reach  of  reason,  but  ojipoaed  to  it ;  and  belief  in  theae, 
on  the  anthority  of  some  external  evidence,  is  called  the  faith 
which  saveu. 

It  is  easy  t.o  retort  that  this  is  reducing  religion  to  a  ^entimont, 
discarding  dogmas,  and  putting  Christian  doctrines  into  the  Pro- 
cnistee*  bed  of  hnman  reason.  As  to  the  first,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  religion  is  the  sentiment.  With- 
ont  feeling  it  could  not  exist.  Creeds  and  theologies  there  might 
be  in  abundance,  but  it  is  sentiment  which  makes  man  capable  of 
rehgion.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  dogmas  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  intellectual  propositions,  not  imposed  by  any 
external  authority.  As  to  the  last  charge,  seeing  reason  in  a 
doctrine  is  not  quite  the  same  as  shaping  the  doctrine  to  suit 
individual  reason.  But  the  question  under  discussion  is  not  the 
formation  of  a  religion,  but  a  simple  oljservauce  o^  thv  fact  aa  to 
the  grounds  on  which  men — that  is.  Christian  men  generally — 
receive  Cliri^tianity.  It  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  apeaks  to 
the  conscience,  and  gives  the  seuae  of  a  supernatural  He — that  ijs, 
a  life  above  that  of  mere  nature.  It  comes  to  men  as  a  religion, 
and  not  as  a  philosophy.  The  heart  perceives,  knows,  and  rests 
cvou  when  tho  intellect  but  partially  understands,  or  it  may  he 
misapprehends.  Dogma  is  concerned  with  the  intellect,  and  takes 
diffiTciit  forms  in  differont  ages.  To  stereotype  the  forms  of  one 
age  oaalwolute  trutli  is  U>  do  dcepite  to  tJto  spirit  of  Chnstianity, 
and  bring  it  into  collision  with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  di\'iue 
progress  of  tho  worliL 

It  is  not  riMnarkablo  that  tho  doctrines  which  Pr.  Xe\nnan 
receives  are  irruLionul,  peeing  that  his  great  ohjcot  is  to  niako  a 
clearing  out  of  reason.  We  are  to  embrace  these  doctrines  as  sick 
won  take  unpaLitahle  medicines,  not  liccauso  they  command  them- 
selves to  any  kind  of  Immati  discernment,  but  becaxiae  of  the 
woi-d  of  the  physieian  who  says  that  they  will  do  us  good  though 
in  a  way  that  we  know  not.  This  is  not  uureasonnblc  if  any  one 
could  asfflire  ua  that  the  physician  was  to  be  trusted.  But  without 
this,  faith  becomes  credulity,  and  the  more  during  the  claims  of 
those  who  profess  to  speak  with  authority,  tlie  mora  credit  they 
will  receive  from  men  who  want  an  easy  faith. 

With  Dr.  Newman  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  tho  medi- 
cine whicli  is  supposed  to  restore  health  is  more  impoitant  than 
health  itaelf.  One  at  least  of  the  jirimary  objects  of  Christi- 
anity was  surely  to  foster  and  develop  all  that  is  good  iu 
man.  But  goodness  does  not  really  seem  to  be  the  end  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Newman,     Pitference  is  given  to  holding  what 
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lie  regards  as  the  riglit  faitli.     "Tako,"  he  saya,  "a  merebe^c 
wouiaii,  lazy,    ragged,   aud    filthy,  and   not  ovei-^crupulous   ol 
truth  (I  do  not  say  that  she  ha«  anivod  at  perfectioQ).  but  U 
she  is  chaste,  sober,  and  cheerful,  aud  goes  to  her  religious  dutiee 
(aud  I  am  not  supposing  at  all  au  impossible  case),  she  will,  in  tho  ] 
eyes  of  the  Church,  have  a  prospect  of  heaven,  quite  dosed  and  ] 
refused  to  the  State's  pattern-man,  the  jw»«t,  the  npnght.  the  gene- 
rous, tho  honourable,  the  conscientious,  if  ho  be  all  this,  not  from 
a  sapernatural  power  (I  do  not  detormiuc  whether  this  is  likely  to  1 
be  the  fact,  but  I  am  contrasting  views  and  principles),  not  from  a , 
supernatural  power,  but  from  a  mere  natural  virtue."**      If  tho' 
\'i)-tuc8  of  the  natural  man  are  bo  much  greater  than  those  of] 
tlio  supernatural,  the  world,  it  may  be  inferred,  can  well  dispensol 
with   the   latter.      Just,  upright,  honourable,  and  couseientioi 
sinners  are  preferable  to  "lazy,"  "filthy,"  lying  saint.*. 

There  are  but  two  more  aspects  in  which  we  are  to  glance 
Dr.  Newman.    One  is  his  present  relation  to  his  former  associattifl^^ 
and  the  otlier  liis  relation  to  the  Church  of  his  adoption.  Towardm 
■'Anghcans"  Newman's  feelings  are  not  those  of  hatred,  but  of 
pity.     Ho  does  not  speak  of  them  with  impatience  and  in  that 
embittered  language  which  he  often  uses  when  speaking  of  Pro- 
testants.    The  principles  of  the  **  Anghcana"  are  Newman's  own, 
but  u\  their  undeveloped  state  tliey  have  too  much  congeniality 
^vnth  Lutherans  and  Calvinista.     There  in,  indeed,  p^cc  flowing: 
the  chonnela  of  their  siLcrainents,  but  grace  wlijeh  will  be  in 
if  it  does  not  restore  them  to  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church.     Dr^ 
Newman  ascribes  it  to  boundless  "  grnee  and  not  to  chance, 
others  do,"  that  ho  had  the  bomity  of  "  Anglican"  baptism,  and 
was  not  bom  a  Presbyterian  or  a  Nonconformist.     But  the  case  of 
the  Anglicans  is  much  to  be.  pitied.    Their  system  may  keep  ont 
evils  worse  than  its  own.  but  this  expedience  should  not  oul  weigh. 
"  the  salvation"  of  their  souls,  which  will  certainly  be  lost  if  Uh! 
do  not  come  into  the  Catholic  fold.    Pleading  with  tliem  from  the 
otlior  side  of  tho  great  gulf,  Newman  says: — 

"  Learn,  my  dear  ln-etliren,  n  more  9ol>er,  a  rac^rt;  raatioii*  t«ie  tif 
tboTight.  I:«ftni  to  fear  fi>r  your  squirt.  It  in  flonielhiujj^,  inttix-d.  lo  bo 
[lencrl'iil  within ;  Imt  il.  i*  »«it  fverythiri;;.  It  inity  he  the  stillm's:*  ot  cWtE 
The  Catholic,  aiid  he  aluiie.  lias  within  him  that  union  o^  exttniul  witi 
inlernftl  notwa  i>f  (jikI's  favour  wliirh  ftheds  the  light  of  ounviction  over  his 
suul,  liuil  uinke»  him  botli  feaHe.'M  iu  his  faith  and  calui  aul  thankinl  ia 
his  hope.*' 

Of  the  poor  Anglicans  it  is  said : — 

"There  may  Iw  those  who  ai-o  iucreaninjr  in  grace  and  know). 
year  who  arc  not  in  the  ('burcli  and  never  will  txj.  Tho  higluvt 
graces  are  coiupatiblo  with  vHimate  •  fprobation. 

*  AbcUcui  DHBeoltkB,  p.  207. 
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'•  Let  Bol  titiH  rrenk  imltaowiiiF^  h«nd 
l'r*-*iiini>  Tliy  bolu  lo  ilirow, 
An<i  ileal  dniunnlioo  rvnTid  tb«  load 

On  <!fti;h  1  iurici^  my  foe> 
If  I  uia  riirlit.  Tbr  gnti-'a  inipiul 

iStill  in  ihK  liifht  ta  iiljiy. 
If  I  am  wroDK,  oh  t«a«L  tujr  bciirl 
To  Bail  the  holier  nnj." 


It  ifl  not  without  pain  that  we  read  or  qnote  each  passages.  If 
that  pain  is  to  any  degree  mitigated,  it  i«  from  the  fact  that  the 
words  are  spoken  of  those  who  have  outmged  the  religious  sense 
of  tlie  Kiigliflh  people  by  epeakiijg  of  the  millions  who  ar©  members 
of  non-episcopal  Churches  as  witiiout  the  pale  of  the  Clmrch,  and 
inheriting  only  the  uncoveuauted  mercies  of  God.  Both  Dr. 
-  Newman  and  his  old  friends  begin  with  dogma  and  end 
K-  u*ithout  charity,     llow  mnch  mcfrc  of  the  apint  of  truly  Catholic 

■  Cbritstiaiiity  is  in  the  words  of  Pope : — 

Dr.  Newman,  it  must  be  admitted,  baa  exploded  the  "Angli<?an  " 
abeurdity  of  there  being  tiiiferent  "  braTiches '"  of  the  ('atliolic 

■  Church  KDparated  from  each  other  as  widely  aa  distinct  Statrja, 
and  yet  being  one  with  only  "an  interruiftion  of  external  emn- 
munion."  Queen  Klizabetb's  bishops  were  cut  ofi"  from  the  stem, 
and  on  "Catholio"  principles  Anglican  ordination  is  not  worth 

tthe  money  paid  to  the  bisbop's  lawyer  fur  the  Letters  of  Ordere. 
Dr.  Newman'a  relation  to  the  Church  of  Kurae  seeina  tn  be  one 
of  devoted  attachment.  The  extmvagant  straius  in  which  he  often 
speaks  of  it  are  to  Protestants  the  indicatioiiH  of  mental  weakneiiA. 
In  one  place  he  speaks  of  "/Ai!  Church"  as  haWng  uo   poeta,  and 

■  the  odd  reason  is  given  that  it  is  poetry  itself.  Our  "sweet  and 
gracious  Lady "  ia  then  besought  to  convert  John  Keblc  for 
having  made  the  Church  of  Kngland  poetical.  The  Church  of 
Rome  ia  to  Dr.  Newman  the  goddess  who  walks  the  earth  with 
majestic  mien,  who  has  never  known  corruption,  and  who  con- 
tinually showers  down  blessings  on  mortal  men.  The  proceedings 
of  its  micm  might  be  suppiiaedsonietimes  to  try  hisfaith.  but  hehas 
perfectly  learned  the  lesson  of  submiflsion  and  of  shutting  his  eye* 
to  reason.  When  the  recent  Papal  dogma  waa  proposed,  Newman 
described  the  promoters  of  it  as  *'an  iuaolent  faction;"  hut  when  it 
■waa  voted  by  a  majority  and  enforced  on  the  minority,  he  accepted 
it  with  such  explanationa  as  theologiaoa  are  allowed  to  niako  of 
dogmas  which  they  do  not  like.  Newman's  intellect  for  a  time  re- 
belled ag-aiust  the  fetters  by  which  it  wa*  botmd.  The  wings  of 
the  bird  beat  against  the  cage,  but  like  the  prisoner  of  Chlllon  he 
reconciled  huiiself  to  his  prisou-house,  till  his  very  chains  aad  he 


I 


"  grew  frirnds, 
So  naeb  n  loofr  eommnnlon  Uait 
To  Buk*  lu  what  we  tro." 


John  HaxT. 
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ON  THE  BASES  OF  MOF.ALS. 


TWYt  vci^'  mtcrcBtiiig  discuBsion  in  a  recent  minibrr  of  Uus 
Ue\ik\v*  on  tlio  "  Scientific  Bases  of  Morals "  must  haw 
mig;ge8t(!d  niiiiiy  tlioughts  tti  every  reader.  'I'o  me  it  has  recalled 
a  view  which  may  not  ho.  out  of  accord  witli  some  of  the  lines  of 
argument  there  advanced.  IVHiaps  for  brevity  and  dtDtiactnciSA' 
sake  a  ci^rtain  do^iiatisin  of  foim  may  be  excuM:d. 

Lrt  mc-  begin  by  recalling  a  few  facta  connected  with  the 
intelleetual  pai-t.  of  our  nature.  Man,  being  endowed  witli  what  T 
may  tcnii  an  intellectual  conscionRne^^.  and  exittling  in  a  world 
in  which  there  arc  facta  that  hove  a  natural  relatiun  t-o  tliat 
consciouBucfts,  ill,  by  that  nature  and  that  positiou,  undci' a  /air; 
the  law.  namely,  that  his  iiitc-Ucctiial  conscioHsness  should  corre- 
spond truly  to  those  facU.  Tliese,  merely  by  thvir  t'xititiiig't  have 
a  claim  upon  thu  n-»ponse  of  bis  coiiRcioiitine^s  to  them.  If  then' 
bo  not  that  i-esponme  there  i«  nou-aecord  of  the  estcnjal  oud 
internal ;  Iiiti  couKciuusnetm  \n  fuUe,  he  is  ignorant,  aud  the 
consetjuence  of  the  falaity — or  nou-reapoaae  of  the  uitcUect  to 
fact« — Is  disaster,  lu  so  far  as  tbeie  arise  any  practical  relations. 

By  the  mei'e  exibtenuo  uf  an  iulelleutuul  Jteing  among  facts 
adapted  to  an  iutcUuotual  respuueer  there  aiisob  thi^  claim,  of  whicti 
sciynue,  iu  ita  largest  sensf,  is  the  recognition  luid  the  progreeavc 
fullUuient.  It  is  alsu  to  be  uljKcrved  tliat  tluH  claim  for  a  true 
reaporiae  to  facta  is  the  primary  claim  under  wluch  nian^in  respect 
to  bis  iutuUectual  consciousness.  iJe^  ;  all  others  are  either  directly 
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'fulfilled  in  thin,  or  Wwy  are  uivulved  iu  it  as  meaus,  Or  imply  it  as 
fuundatlou.  Aii<l  this  law  uf  u  true  rt»9puiiHtj  ia  oiio  that  cuouot 
ha  imagiued  abbuiit,  ur.  emoept  by  a  perputmil  oud  liurtlul  uuraulej 
uuavyuged  il"  brokun. 

But  iu  fulfilliug  Lbis  Ian-  maukiud  havo  encuuutdred  two  diffi- 

^culties:  cue  aJTcctiiig  the  individual  directly,  the  utUtir  aiTuutiug 

"  riither  the  race,  and  the  iudividual  chiefly  through  thy  race.     For, 

ill  the  first  place,  c^'iery  luiiti  utaitK  without  thiH  ivupuiiKc  of  hia 

intoUcctuol  couBcioiisucBs  to  facts,  and  Ims  to  auqiiiru  it  by  alow 

dc^oes  and  moro  or  Icsk  labonuiis  praccBtte^.     And  aeuondly,  men 

did  not  know  that  this  wae  the  law  under  .which,  as  intellectual 

bciugB,  tiiey  exist.     Aucunliugly  we  find  that,  ru  far  from  Imving 

endeavoured  to  fulfil  it,  they  Rct  before  theniBclvcs  varioue  other 

aims,  or  ideals  uf  intellectual  right,  neglecting  or  oven  deliberately 

ignoring  tlic  claima  of  fact.     Now  of  tbeHO  two  hiiidninccg  to  a 

line  re&pnuBc   of  tlie   intellectual  ttoueciousness  the  second  baa 

been  immensely  the  greater.    The  mere  ignorance  of  the  child  ih 

B  eaidly  turned  into  an  attitude  of  genuine  inquir}*,  and  when  the 

^  mind  ia  once  open  and  alert,  ijuick  to  perceive  and  ^taticnt  to 

weigh,  ita  true  relation  to  the  world  ia  established.     But  the  fake 

aims  at  intellectual  rightncBs  kept  back  the  world  from  Itnow- 

ledge  for  ceuturieB.  and  have  rendered  even  the  recognition  of  the 

trae  demand  an  achievement  but  of  latt-r  times. 

»•  Yet  tlie  fulfilment  of  it  was  an  iasuo  assured  from  the  first ; 
"the  sucoesa  of  the  process  was  guarantsod  by  the  very  nature  of 
man's  life.  Disanter  and  failure  have  taught,  or  at  least  are 
teaching,  him  to  know  and  to  obey  the  law. 

Let  us  paan  now  to  the  moral  life.  Besides  an  intellectual, 
maoldud  po&seHa  an  emotional  conaciousncflH;*  and  they  exist  in 
a  world  where  facts  arc  present  tliat  have  a  natural  relation  to  this 
consciousness;  a  claim  upon  it  answering  to  that  which  facts  have 
npon  the  intLlIcet.  Thus,  that  a  man  in  my  presence  poBsesses 
teeth  couHtitutea  a  claim  upon  my  iutellcctual  vonsciuusuess,  to 
which  if  it  doed  nut  respond  I  am  ignorant.  If  he  have  a  pain  in 
oue  of  th«8C  teeth,  that  in  a  fact  which  has  a  claim  upon  my 
emotional  coiiscioiusueHH,  to  which  if  it  does  not  reitpoud  1  am 

t  emotionally  ignoraut.  In  each  caae  alike  I  am  uiitnie  to  nature  \ 
there  is  a  discord  between  my  cunsciousuess  and  fact:  iu  the  one 
case  an  iutellectuul,  iu  the  otlier  an  emotional,  non-rtyard.     Now 

I  the  claim  upon  the  emotional  eonsciou^ncBS  for  a  true  response  to 
tlie  facts  which  are  related  to  it — all  facts  of  good  and  tvil  wliat- 
soever  that  come  witbiu  its  range — is  as  absolute,  mdeed  is  in  all 
viidblu  re-speuts  the  aame,  as  the  correspondiug  claim  upon  the 

'  Tbovc  »Tt'  col  (vpirnbli^,  i>f  course,  l>y  anj  dutiact  line  ;  inr  could  #i|i\o1mii  ti«  ean- 
»[v«d  aaezlHiiu^  wtthont  intolWtual  appntieodeti ;  but  It  App«irs  to  mo  Uiat  tbaf 
are  »t  ttazr,  dinttuct  fttiti  blonilod  jiut  u  Bonso  aad  mtoUoct  «r«. 
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intellect.  There  is  one  "law"  on  both:  the  law  of  a  true  regard. 
And  here  aleo  this  law  comes  first;  all  other  claims  are  either 
directly  fulfilled  in  this,  or  are  included  in  it  as  means,  or  imply  it 
as  foundation. 

But  to  the  fulfilment  ef  this  law  also  there  have  been  two 
obstacles :  one  indiridual,  one  pertaining  to  the  race.  There  in 
the  non-regard  to  the  claims  on  the  emotions  in  which  every  child 
is  bom ;  and  there  has  been,  besides,  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
that  this  true  response,  or  conformjtj  between  the  emotional  con- 
sciousness and -facts,  is  its  law.  As  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  so 
here  also,  other  thoughts  of  right  have  been  erected  and  maintained; 
thoughts  of  right,  or  ideals,  which  have  involved  the  ignoring  or 
putting  aside  of  the  claims  of  facts. 

Now  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  life  this  error  has  been  oor^ 
rected.  However  imperfectly  fulfilled,  the  duty  of  a  true  response 
to  facts  as  the  first  operation  of  thought  and  the  only  possible 
basis  for  its  further  activity,  is  affirmed  by  all ;  and  almost  eveiy 
one  admits  that  any  intellectual  processes,  however  logical, 
ingenious,  or  splendid,  which  are  not  erected  on  this  foundation, 
are,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned,  wasted  labour ;  useful,  if  usefiil 
at  all,  only  as  a  discipline  whereby  a  truer  method  may  be  gained. 
There  is  no  "  right"  for  the  intellect,  save  on  the  basis  of  a  trae 
response  to  facts. 

After  much  mistaken  effort,  and  by  aid  of  achievement*  of  a 
bright  but  illusive  splendour,  cloud -buildings  erected  but  to 
vanish,  the  intellect  has  recognized  tho  conditions  of  its  success. 
But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  emotions.  In  respect  to 
them  man  taniea  still  at  an  eariier  stage  of  the  process.  He  ie 
still  trjnng  to  find  a  "  right  "  for  his  feeUnga  and  his  actions  with- 
out having  laid  the  basis  of  a  tme  response  to  facts. 

This  radical  error  is  ^nsible  in  the  thought  that  the  character  of 
right  or  wrong  pertains,  or  can  pertain,  to  "tilings"  or  external 
deeds.  Mr.  Sidg^vick*  says :  "  That  there  is,  in  any  given  ci^ 
cumst-ances,  some  One  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  this 
can  be  known,  is  a  fundamental  assumption."  Yet  reflection 
shows  us  not  only  that  right  and  ■WTong  are  qualities  incapable  of 
pertaining  to  things,  inasmuch  as  the  same  external  deed  ivill  be, 
by  universal  consent,  right  or  wrong,  not  only  under  different 
circumstances,  but  according  to  the  feelings  prompring  it.  Thus* 
father  rightly  chastixes  a  son  for  a  fault  for  tho  son's  good;  but 
the  same  blow  given  in  selfish  anger  would  be  a  crime.  Indeed 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  there  would  be  no 
right  deed  whatever  possible.  A  man  is  called  out  to  resist  an 
invading  army ;  it  is  his  duty  to  kill  (or  wound)  as  many  of  the 

•  Methods  of  EthicH,  p.  C. 
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bU-.  But  suppose  tliat  in  the  IwBtOe  rauks  he  cces 
I  also  his  private  foe,  iind  the  feeling  arises  in  his 
miml  that  he  is  glad  to  kill  him  tor  his  ovn  revenge  or  gain,  hiti 
act  in  uot  one  whit  less  nnircler.  To  thnt  man.  so  feeling,  Ihr-re  in 
no  right  deed.     If  he  kill  he  is  a  murderer,  if  he  do  not  ha  is  a 

■  tmitor.  The  state  of  his  feeling  has  banished  all  pofwihility  of 
right — iu  things.  Only  one  act  for  liim  is  or  can  ho  right ;  so  io 
turn  hi*  soul  to  his  country's  good  and  his  duty  thereto,  that  llie 

I  private  Imte  shall  vauish,  aud  kilhitg  agaiu  be  holy.  It  is  to  the 
pure  that  "tiling*"  aro  pure. 
Plainly,  iu  such  a  case  as  this,  the  stress  of  right  lies  upon  the 
emotious,  and  not  upon  the  deeds.  The  fault  was  atsenoe  of 
the  true  regard;  non-response  of  the  feelings  to  the  facts;  uti- 
_  mod«ratod   anger;  lacking  patriotism.     But   it  is  not  only  in 

■  excet»tioual  cases  that  this  relation  holds.  The  very  same  perver- 
sion uf  right  occurs  whurever  a  similar  falsity  of  the  emotions  is 
prest-ut.  Kur  where  their  perfect  i-esponse  to  facte  is  absent, Uieretho 
regard  if  to  self;  the  deed,  whatsoever  it  be,  ifi  done  for  self;  aud 
that  only  is  *'  right "  which  can  be  rightly  done  fur  self.  Now  the 
thinga  that  can  be  rightly  dune  for  self  are  not  the  same  tliat  may 

■  rightly  bo  done  if  the  regard  is  on  others.  From  tho  least  tilings 
to  tlio  greatest  IIur  ia  visible,  from  taking  life  to  absolving  oiie- 
Bclf  from  the  commoiiest  civilities.    Thnt  which  is  wrong  if  done 

I  for  oncHelf  may  become  right  w)ieu  the  claims  of  *'  gooil "  demand 
it.  And  the  reason  of  the  pnranauunt  impoitam-o  of  this  rt'tiponse 
or  non-response  of  the  emotions  to  facta ie  obvious;  itisa  iiucuLioa 
of  truth  or  falsity,  of  accord  or  discord  between  our  conseiousneflB 
aud  the  world.  It  iw  inipossibli-  that  such  aecord  should  really  bo 
diitpeiised  witli,  impossible  that  any  snbstitutft  shouUI  bo  found  for 

■  it*  or  that  any  mode  of  action,  in  its  abaence,  should  yield  safis- 
'  iactorj'  results.     There  is  no  substitut*  for  tnith — in  absence  of  it 

no  success." 

I  Now.  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  the  tnio  regard  is  visible  in 
histoiy  in  more  tlmu  onn  form.  And  hero  I  cannot  but  thini:  that 
Professor  Clifford's  profound  and  ingenious  rcprosentation  is  at 
least  inadequate.  If  the  becoming  of  man's  moral  nature  and 
*  Tb«  t«>mis  nmd  to  osprMi  the  conviponilpncM  of  tba  pmolioim  with  fftrU  Iiati-. 
p«rh>p».  DB  •fl'Mt  iif  bMtDff  from  ni  i(«  roiO  vitiiiiilunnce,  Thu  iuiidpk  Iwnpvol-iic!*,  food- 
will,  iMtapoMicn.  indignntioii,  love — iSttinf;  ■«  Uiey  arti — jct  may  tuni  away  tfao  thoaffhc 
froni  tha  fnct  that  iIih;  in^aii.  onn  and  hII.  tiuiplf  Iratli,  anil  Uiiil  tb>*  »hM'o■^«  nf  lh«in  ia 
itJaXj.  II*Di?0  thov  may,  pcrhapti,  taod  to  miiiliuul  tia  tnlo  tho  iitua  that  If  lb<»« 
/■tfUiifa  aro  laulcinK.  nomo  nubiUtnl*  may  be  auKlu  to  ilo  iustoad — ili«ir  abMDM  la 
ttmi^  war  eompi>ri!wti«l  for — which  it  mpoiaiblft.  In  iJko  maiiiior  lh»  tenn 
**  avIRiliD'***"  i*  N[it  to  mialoiul,  aa  bating  n  pontiv*  form,  wliilo  it  inditiata*  a  iiegallr« 
thin([.  Snitlshuxiw  in  abainiiiw  ar  iiiiuIo(| aacy  of  Iho  rcuponta  of  .(lio  otnotiont  to  thp 
fact*  witick  hnvL'  el*uii>  u[joa  tbosa,  uiid  En  ibnt  alone.  A  Bvoonyuj  for  h,  anil  om*  tUnt 
It  might  tiaT«  toany  adTaotafC«ia  ta  use,  is  nan-rt^rtf.  Xoi  onlr  IboDKbt,  but  mvral 
action  alia,  ia  ollou  p^nrortvd  by  tlio  ictm  ci!  HelIi»biiMR  aa  aDrtliing  elm*  tban  this,  or  U 
niKffptibU  of  aoy  eurit  but  bv  tbo  enltivaTi«ti  ?!  a  trua  r^anl,  a  tnmlDg  of  tho  tlioaght, 
K  to  etban/rvM  lit^rti. 

I  3(;2 
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practice  had  been  as  siinplw  as  is  rop resell te<l  by  biin,  bow  ehonU  it 
have  preBeatfd  sonie  of  tbv  [►benomyjia  wbieU  appear  always  to 
have  characterized  it :  those,  namely,  of  a  special  satictiUcatioii  as 
right  of  practices  mcHt  miw:*bit!Vou8  to  the  tribe  f  Take  human 
eacrifice :  how  can  a  R-gard  to  a  "  tribal  sell""  have  developed  it  in 
the  fonna  in  which  it  exiatn.  uudenuiuing  as  it  80uielimea  doea  tbe 
whole  power  of  \.\\v.  tribe  .'  The  name  may  siii-ely  be  said  of  the 
■yHteiii  of  tabu,  and  of  many  iither  praetiecH  of  leaa  cultured 
natiouB,  or  how  Hhould  it  liave  developed  aocctJciHrn  in  its  moflt 
marked  and  frequt'iit  forms — in  the  cxtremeein  which  it  is  palpable 
waste  of  ihe  general  n'Sonrces? 

Theris  have  evidently  been  perverting  foroea,  of  which  a  super- 
^iltiotiK  regard  to  aiippoped  Knpernatural  Iteinga  hao  been  one. 
Tbe  lm»'8  of  savage  right  Koeni  often  to  be  drawm  niow!  around 
fetit^b  worHhip  ttiaii  round  tribal  good  ;  and  no  fact  ia  mnral 
liwtory  Kceiim  uiore  mflrltod  than  tbJR- — that  the  enthronement  of 
the  good  of  men,  as  tin-  law  of  ngbt,  has  come  an  often  ia 
aiitagiHiiam  to  cxiKlin;;  rigbta,  aa  reform  or  even  a«  revolution. 
HaA  t bin  fact  bo'^ii  siiffii'it-'titly  accounted  for  f  Why  'Ixn.A  right  in 
man's  thonght  so  constantly  tended  to  become  a  tiling  hurtful  to, 
or  at  leant  not  identical  with,  hift  fellows'  well-being  1  Doea  not 
the  fact  that  tliere  i«  primarily  in  men  an  absence  of  a  true 
emotional  regarri  to  fflcts,  alTonl  at  least  a  partial  explanattoot 
For  then,  if  there  comes  a  dcBiro  of  right  or  "  being  good,"  it 
necessarily  exprciwea  itarlf  in  roBtiaints,  in  abstinences,  or  solf- 
inflicted  tnrmenta;  in  tb«:>  sacrifice,  above  all,  of  the  tilings  or 
]>erson8  that  are  the  means  of  pleftRur*?.  So  we  have  given  to  ns 
a  key  to  the  sacrifice  of  ehilclreii — *•  tin-  fruit  of  mtf  body  for  the 
ain  of  wiy  Houl."  The  value  of  tlie  cliild  as  an  instrument  of 
advantage  to  the  parent  lay  at  the  root  of  it«  destruction. 
Naturally  the  moat  precious  thing  would  be  selected  when  the 
man  awked,  "  How  shall  /  bo  good  ? '' 

So  that,  iustead  of  the  moral  sense  Bhowing  signs  of  having 
been  simply  developed  from  an  inereasiug  regard  to  the  social 
whole,  there  are  signs  tlial  the  order  has  been,  iu  part  at  leort, 
the  oppofflte  ;  that  the  feeling  of  right  or  duty  has  preccdetl  the 
larger  care ;  haa  expressed  it«elf  accordingly  in  mere  personal 
restraints  and  sacridces,  which  have  necessarily  tended  to  be 
injurious  rather  than  beneHcial  to  the  whole;  have  projected,  as 
it  were,  aa  reasons.  fictitiuUK  Beings  whom  the  restraints  or  pains 
were  supposed  to  pltjusu;  and  that  Ihe  good  of  others  or  of  the 
whole  bus  ttikuu  the  place  of  these  arbitrary  restraints  m  every  com 
by  means  of  a  mural  rt'volutiuu,  determined  by  the  ver\'  fact  of 
their  mLschievousueas.  In  this  order  a  curtain  dyuamic  relatiou  ia 
visible,  a  kind  of  life  or  organic  process,  not  without  likeness  to 
that  presented  by  the  living  body.    For  as,  in  this,  force  is  first 
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etored  iip  in  tiip  various  organs,  and  then  weod  in  their  functions, 
or,  as  we  see,  the  decay  of  one  portion  becomee  the  means  of  a 
higher  development  of  the  whole,  so  in  the  moral  organism  we 
see  force  stored  up  in  the  mere  reetraiiits  which  the  desire  of 
right  brings  in  the  abseuce  of  a  ti-ue  rt-gard,  and  in  the  puttiug 
aside  of  these  the  truer  feeling  comes.  Emphatically  wo  we  this 
process  in  the  moral  revohition  iuitiated  by  Christ ;  but  its  outlines 
are  plaialy  to  bo  ditsceracd  in  other  great  moral  revolutions 
of  the  world.  The  tnie  regard,  or  desire  fixed  on  good,  comes  as 
the  issue  of  a  process  in  whieh  the  "  moral  seuse"  appears  not  as 
a  resultant  only  but  as  a  factor. 

li'  wc  inquire,  tlien,  into  tho  origin  of  the  moral  senso  itself, 
more  than  one  answer  may  ho  given.  Professor  Clifford's  sugges- 
tion, that  it  nriscB  from  (Uo  gradual  development  of  the  feeling 
of  a  tribal  self,  might  be  accepted  compatibly  with  what  has 
gone  before ;  hut  perverting  forces  mUBt  then  hu  recognized  as 
ha\'ing  played  an  immenee  part  in  its  pmctical  direction.  Or 
it  may  he  that  an  ynl  no  accrrimt  can  be  given  of  ita  origin,  but 
thai  a  desire  for  the  feeling  of  being  "'  good"  is  pnniUel  to  the 
desire  for  any  other  pleasure  ;  in  the  same  sense  a  prijuary  feeling, 
developing  at  a  certain  epoch,  as  is  the  desire  for  music  or  for  nrt. 
Some  of  the  facts  of  abnormal  development  seem  t(»  ine  to  favour 
thin  hj*pothc«8,  there  being  apparently  individuals  in  whom  the 
■moral  sense  is  wimply  wanting,  aa  in  others  tho  mnaical  car  is 
wanting,  or  the  eye  for  colour,  or  the  rtcnse  of  smell.  There  in, 
however,  another  suggestion  for  tho  possible  origin  of  tht>  moral 
Rense  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  tho  scif^uol. 

Now,  the  view  I  have  tried  to  suggest  \r  tlwt  the  mom!  history 
of  man  pTcaents  to  iw  a  process;  and  that  this  process  may  bo 
coniddcred  a«  tho  cure  of  non-regard,  or  the  bringing  of  tho 
emotional  conscious]! ess  into  a  true  response-  tit  fact*;  even  as  the 
intellectual  hiatory  of  man  may  ho  also  described  as  the  bringing 
of  his  intellectual  consciousness  to  such  a  true  response.  When 
thie  point  is  attained,  this  demand  recognized  and  kept  steadily  in 
Wew,  then,  in  each  case  alike,  a  true  foundation  is  laid  ;  upon  that 
basis  any  other  auns  may  be  erected  or  effurta  carried  out,  but  not 
without  it.  The  attempt  to  found  a  moral  life  without  a  true 
response  of  tho  emotions  is  like  an  attempt  to  establish  on  intel- 
leotiial  system  in  ignonuico  of  phenomena.  The  process  sufl'ers 
au  inevitahh'  perversion  :  the  intoliect  is  given  over  to  chiuia-ras, 
and  wastes  its  strength  ill  efforts  to  rise  above  sense;  the  moral 
nature  follo'vvs  in  like  manner  false  ideals,  and  wastes  it«  strength 
in  cffol^8  to  put  away  or  limit  pleasuro  ;  in  a  goodness  about  our- 
selves. Professor  ('lifford  says,  "There  are  nu  seli-roganUug 
^•irtnes."*  But  I  venture  to  sugge«t  that  thei-emnBtheHolf-regard- 
ing  virtues  if  there  is  self-regard.     Given  that  iiun-rc^onso  to 
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ij^to  wliicb  cftnBtitnles  Bclf-regard,  and  "Wrtuc"  will  engraft 
ilaelf' iipi~iu  titat  fatal  root.  It  lias  done  so  in  the  patct,  iu  g^i^ntic 
formn,aiicl  (loesAO  still  in  fomui  perliapti  less  gigantic,  but  a\t^  lera 
in  spIc7iilonr.  The  only  way  to  nvoid  "  non-ivgard  \nrtncfi  "  ia  to 
be  frots  from  non-regard.  A  true  fmnidation  niiwt  Uc  laid.  Cotild 
idle  speculation  be  laid  at  rest  but  by  the  advent  of  science,  or 
would  it  have  been  desirable  that  it  shoiUd  ? 

TiiuH  then;  Cornell  into  man's  tliMu^ht  tL^  idea  of  a  counuctiou 
of  goodness,  or  right,  with  abH<*iice  ur  limitation  of  pWasure,  which 
in  piinciple  iit  false,  and.  iu  r-o  far  as  it  i«  tru>;  iu  detail,  is  so 
only  by  accident,  and  therefore  iuevitably  in  au  iuefiicieut  way. 
Right  couidsts  not  iu  puttuig  away  pleasure,  which  ia  but  onefoim 
of  hax'ing  our  regard  not  on  tact(<.  but  au  putting  away  Ote  qt 
of  ph-aHure  or  pain;  haring  uur  thought  ou  other  things. 

And  thus  also  the  order  of  man's  advance  in  moral  life  is  viable. 
It  L!Oii»Bts  firet  in  the  coming  of  it-slrictions;  the  detiiro  of  goodnea 
o|K*riiting  with  the  thought  on  tiell';  thou  when  tliese  liave  been 
uanied  to  the  needed  point  a  twofold  proccHs  ensues ;  one  of 
ceasing,  one  of  arising ;  a  cliange  of  mode,  or  transfprenct?,  of  forct-; 
a  ceasing  of  the  restnctions,  as  restrictions,  aud  the  arising  uf  a 
truer  regard:  a  ceasing  of  details  and  the  arifflug  of  a  general 
feeling;  the  tilings  tliut  are  made  evil  only  by  beuig  dune  for 
ceaac  to  be  put  awny,  and  the  activity  of  the  man  becomes  - 
not  fur  himst'If.  A  change  ofjcura  likt-  that  referred  to  in  the  case 
of  the  soldier  who  fiiuls  liis  duty  plnin  by  ceasing  to  make  it  eviL 
Theu  the  detailed  restricticns  reveni  their  nature ;  they  are  the 
means  by  which  power  \%  brought  into  the  soul;  the  power  by 
which  the  abaenco  of  a  true  response  to  facts  is  cured.  The  chani 
is  one  from  deeds  of  the  handfi  to  the  action  of  the  bouL 

Kor  the  detailed  rostiictiona  not  only  imply  that  the  regard: 
to  Belt"  and  tend  to  kt--op  it  there;  but  by  being  ripid  and' 
inflexible  they  neceasarily  come  into  conflict  with  the  practical 
good  of  men;  necessarily  sacriHco  practical  humau  welfare  toft 
rule.  And  in  this  lies  the  power  uf  their  ceasing;  they  cease' 
at  the  bidduig  uf  human  good;  tlmt  i«,  they  cease  not  to  b* 
general  rules  and  guides,  but  to  be  rigid  and  iuflexible  restrictions. 
They  are  permvated  by  a  living  spirit,  and  show  it**  fruits  by 
exhibiting  the  eh.iractej-*  of  Life.  For  non-regard  makes  right 
rigLdf  us  wu  have  seen,  by  excluding  from  it  everything  that 
cauuot  be  done  for  self. 

Thus  wo  may  see,  possibly,  a  glimpse  of  an  anawer  to  P.  C  W/s 
quesliou  respecting  asylums  for  uicuntbluB.  The  questtou  is  uut 
fuUy  asked;  nothing  is  said  of  the  foamiaiion.  It  is  true,  liumaSJ 
life  requires  "mercy,  teudeniess,  oompaBsion,  self- sacrifice i 
those  are  the  demands.  The  right  is  that  which  rooBt  expi 
these.    But  why  should  that    be   always  the   same  "thingT' 
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layt  how  should  it  t  How,  in  auch  varying  ciraumstancDs;  should 
these  f>motions  always  exhibit  themselvca  in  exactly  the  same 
ibnn  I    The  neeesHity  is  that  they  should  bo  there. 

Unt  in  our  moral  Hyatema  is  not  the  neoeaaty  of  these— which 
are  but  other  names  for  a  true  response  to  Tacts— ignored  ?  We 
atlroit  their  value ;  their  pre-eminence ;  but  we  have  not  recognized 
their  necessity.  We  try  to  build  without  them,  and  trust  to 
supply  their  place;  to  engraft  them  afterwards.  It  is  a  lioptWes 
task.  Science  is  but  its  abaudomneitt  in  another  portion  of  our 
life.  Aud  how  hopeless  it  is  here,  these  last  utterances  gf  our 
best  wisdom  in  their  total  discord  may  assure  us ;  confirmed  as 
their  lesson  is  by  the  abandonitient  of  tiie  problem  of  right  ajs 
hopeless  on  its  own  ground  iu  Mr.  Sidgwick's  book  :  "  With- 
out a  hypothesis  uuveiifiable  by  experience  and  recouciUiig  the 
individual  and  tlie  miiversal  reason,  the  prolonged  eHort  of  tlie 
iiuiuan  intellect  to  frame  a  perfect  ideal  gf  rational  couduut  ia 
seen  to  Lave  been  foreduoiued  to  inevitable  failure." 
■  We  consent  to  put  "  doing  as  if  wo  loved  "  for  loving.  But  it 
iB  not  the  same  thing;  and  it  will  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 
It  will  not  do  to  build  mau'^  Life  upon  ;  it  will  uot  even  answer 
as  a  boBis  for  so  li)^lit  a  supenjtructuro  as  a  theory  of  morals,  which, 
refuses  to  bo  couKtruoted  so.  For  it  compels  right  to  be  sought 
in  tltiiiga  in  whicli  it  is  not :  the  only  right  that  oan  bo  in  a 
**  thing,"  is  itn  e:cpr[;ti)jiug  a  true  fueling. 

But  it  will  be  felt  that  Lt  is  neewwary  to  have  the  things  that 
arc  right  to  do  under  evory  comUtiou  furmulatod  as  a  guide  tu 
practical  action,  wliich  else  becomes  a  cbaus  of  individual  fancies. 
Let  this  be  supposed  for  the  present ;  it  Htill  dots  not  (ijrt*<-t  what 
liUK  been  said.  However  uuceswiry  such  fonnulatiiig  may  be,  it 
romaina  but  a  question  of  social  disci[)Hiio,  and  doas  not  touch 
right  and  wrojig:  and  if  auy  ch'ar  insight  is  to  bo  giiiiied  iuto 
tht'Hi',  must  bu  kupt  whully  distinct  from  tht-m.  To  let  thtfi  order- 
ing of  things  take  the  place  of  right  in  onr  thonghta  is  to  tnm 
them  away  from  thv  true  question  of  morals  ;  and  fatally  reinforce, 
ill  the  name  of  virtue,  the  already  too  strong  tendency  of  man  to 
disivgnid  the  question  of  his  desires. 

But  whether  it  Is  so  necessary  that  right  should  continue  to  be 
fonnuiatod  as  it  has  bi.-en,  in  definite  tilings,  may  be  open  to 
question.  Men  have  many  times  waked  up  to  see  that  objects 
w-hich  they  cunnidered  of  the  utrntist  necessity  were  nccdlf:SOi 
and  that  they  had  been  held  in  bondage  by  more  panic-ten-oi-s, 
which  seemed  to  them  to  have  the  must  domonstmble  basis  in 
facts.  The  qnestlou  depends  upon  Iww  far  an  attempt  to  instil 
iuto  every  mind  the  law  of  a  true  regard,  as  the  one  and  absolute 
duty,  would  be  attended  with  success.  And  what  reason  is  there 
to   suppose  that   if  it   were   attempted   it  would  not   bo   fairly 
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achieved  T  We  see.  in  other  times  and  other  landn,  what  mon- 
strous, distorted,  pninfiil  rules,  cniahing  all  uature  and  doing  tho 
utmost  violence  to  inclination,  are  tanght,  and  nnccessfnlly  taiif;htt 
in  the  name  of  right,  and  are  carried  into  practice.  WTiy  then 
should  it,  in  abBcnce  of  pxpfriment,  be  tlinnght  certain  tliat 
a  right  80  flibiple,  natural,  aelf-evident,  so  far  from  mcaniuf^ 
violence  to  nature  or  habitual  pain,  s\r  tho  law  nf  an  ahsohitcly 
true  regard,  should  be  impoHsible  to  teach  and  to  gain  such  fulfil- 
ment  of,  from  all,  aa  shonld  be  on  a  par  with  the  fulfilment  now 
gained  for  the  other  laws  whioh  are  taught  instcju]  t  The  abso- 
lute duty  of  a  tnie  regard  ia  not  tatight ;  but  instoad  aro  put  the 
thingfl  which  are  right  for  tho  not-regardful  to  do. 

But  thero  are  no  such  things.  Tlie  most  abhorrent  dontrine  of 
the  deadest  orthodoxy,  truly  seen,  is  the  statement  of  a  simple 
fact :  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  With  emotions  not  true 
to  facts  there  is  no  right. 

And  having  thus  beforp  us  the  clear  thought  of  a:i  object  to  be 
attained  in  homan  progress  on  the  moral  side,  namely,  the 
bringing  of  this  tnio  regard  into  the  sonls  of  all  men,  the 
structure  of  our  complex  nature  is  clothed  with  a  visible  meaning. 
The  spiritual  and  the  sensuous  part  are  not  engaged  merely  in  a 
strife ;  the  best  isfiUf  of  which  is  the  mere  victory  of  the  higher 
over  the  lower.  They  aro  joint  factom  in  a  common  work ;  to 
which  each  contributes  an  essential  element.  For  the  absence  of 
a  tn,ie  regard  makes  the  sensuous  evil,  when  with  the  desire  truly 
fixed  on  goad  it  in  not  wvil.  And  thus  the  wrong  etate  of  the 
soul  exproesee  itself  inevitably  in  a  Htrife  to  put  away  the  eeusuous ; 
aJid  tho  very  failui^  of  this  effort  conBtitutes  the  means  by  which, 
iu  the  larger  life  (if  tho  race,  the  ftilBc  desires  are  madw  true.  It 
is  even  as  the  false  attitudu  of  the  intellect  of  old  expressed  itself 
ia  our  effort  to  put  away  tho  sc-nsiblo ;  and  science  is  fulfiUiug 
the  coutUtiouB  of  perfuctly  admitting  it.  Without  the  sensuous, 
refusing  to  he  put  away,  Ibo  thought  of  men  might  have  rested, 
perchance  for  ever,  ou  themselves,  and  nothing  liave  made  them 
conscious  that  a  thought  so  resting  was  untruth. 

Tho  ijuestion  has  boon  raised — ''  Wlio  is  the  most  developed 
man '? "  It  hocomes  important,  when  dcvolopmeiit  is  taken  as  the 
guide,  to  havu  a  Ict^t  for  that  which  i«  the  tnie  development.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  most  develnpod  man  is  he  who  has  the 
least  reason  for  not  simply  oboyiii^  hiw  impulses,  or,  that  peifcct 
impulses  mark  tho  perfect  man.  Kor  ohej-ing  impulses  demands 
comlitions.  He  may  he  tho  child  of  iJio  wind  who  has  been  bom 
of  water.  The  eimpte  function  of  eating  seems  tu  exhiliit  a 
oomplcto  moml  proce*«  which  has  already  bo  far  reached  its 
achievement  that  it  may  ho  taken  as  a  tj-pe.  WitJi  his  thought 
fixed  uptni  Iiis  pleasure  a  nmn  strives  in  vain  for  a  law  on  eating; 
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there  is  no  ••  right  thing"  for  him  to  do.  Ifht' indulges hia  appetite 
he  runs  into  excess  ;  if  he  restmina  himself  by  rules,  and  eats  by 
weight  and  measure,  he  sets  at  naught  nature's  ftubtle  promptings, 
and  atiil  breaks  the  laws  of  health.  There  in  no  right  for  a  ghitton, 
nor  has  nature  any  law  for  him,  but  one— to  cease  to  be  a  glutton. 
And  when  this  law  is  fulfilled,  and  the  man's  thouglit  ia  no  more 
Qpon  his  pleasure,  but  the  taking  of  food  has  become  to  him  a 
meanit  and  not  an  end,  therf  is  stUI  no  other  law  ;  no  right  thinpi . 
his  right  is  obedience  to  hi«  impnlsea,  for  which  he  lias  fulfilled 
the  conditions.  Now  in  this  is  not  the  image  of  all  life  preseiittrd 
to  u«?  Human  good  is  too  wide  and  unknown  a  thing  by  far 
for  any  Ti.i(kloni  of  ours  to  predict  its  means,  or  rules  of  ours  to 
insure.  But  if  the  thought  of  men  were  taken  off  their  pleasure, 
and  tlie  rosponso  of  their  emotions  made  true  to  facta,  Avonld 
act  this  mean  that  their  impulses  would  become  true  guides  to 
action  ? 

And  Ci-om  this  point  of  view  another  suggestion  may  bo  made 
as  to  the  source,  ur  meauiug.  of  the  moral  een«e.  For  h-t  it  be 
supposed  that  the  perfect  couditio]i  of  any  Being  involved  that 
his  iiupulses  \%-ere  perfect  guides  to  his  action,  then  wo  can  tmco 
how  an  inipcrfoction  in  him  might  express  itself  in  a  "  moral 
sense,"  or  intuitions  of  right  or  duty.  For  an  impulse  is  an 
**  intuition  of  desire ; "  and  a  desire  perfectly  following  good  would 
mean  that  every  perception  of  good  etint^tituted  in  iteelf  an  impulse, 
Uie  good  being  desired.  But  if  ilio  desire  for  good  were  absent, 
this  BaiiiQ  relaUuti  which  constituted  the  impulse  or  intuition  of 
desire,  would  remain  as  an  "intuition"  BtiU  but  without  the  desire. 
That  which  wrmld,  in  the  perfect  Rfjito,  or  "vntli  fme  desires,  be 
au  impulse,  by  abseaco  of  tnio  desiri^s  would  sink  down  into  an 
intuition  of  outfit,  that  iw,  of  duty,  or  of  right.  So  the  moral  sense, 
with  its  intuitionR  of  things  that  ''ought  to  he.''  seems  possibly 
explicable  as  an  imperfect  form  of  impulse  ;  as  derived  from  it  by 
absence  of  desire  of  good  ;  a  negative  conflition ;  looking  towards 
ono  more  complete;  vouching  for  ibn  latency,  as  it  were,  of 
impulses  ready,  when  the  condition  m  fnlfillcd,  to  spread  over,  and 
rule,  and  guide  with  nature's  own  trnthfnlne8s,tho  whole  compass 
of  man's  life.  The  doctrine  of  intuitioTis  (if  right  and  wrong  would 
thus  appear  as  o«  nncnnscious  affirmation  tliat  innii's  periect 
nature  is,  to  be  guided  completely  by  tme  impulses.  Of  these 
intuitions  of  "  ought "  are  the  genus  ;  their  empty  forms,  iinfilled 
by  desire,  and  frozen  therefore  int*)  mica,  and  rules  that  have 
not,  and  till  tliey  be  filled  and  made  fluent  with  posraon  cannot 
have,  a  ti-ue  controlling  power. 

To  have  the  thought  off  pleasure  and  on  good  is  to  have 
impidse  free;  and  hnppy  therefore  is  it  for  human  life  that,  on 
everj"  hand,  at  every  hour,  in  every  deed,  ijuestions  of  good  and 
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evil  aro  at  Btake,  and  challcjige  our  regard,  so  that  our  thong^t 
need  never  centre  ou  the  question  of  out  pleasura. 

The  truo  bnsia  of  iiioraU  then  is  to  be  Bought  by  Bhifting  the 
thought  of  right  away  tVom  things  to  the  attitude  or  feeling  of  the 
soul.  It  CDQBists  in  the  absolute  demand  embodied  in  man'a 
structure  and  relatioua  for  a  true  responBe  of  the  emotious  to  facts. 
On  this  foundation  any  Huperetmctm-e  must  be  built ;  any  that  is 
liuiit  without  it  must  be  perverted  and  destiued  to  falL  There  is 
no  right  on  a  baais  of  non-regard. 

Two  corollaries  follow  from  tins  poBition ;  first,  that  the  basis 
of  morals  ia  not  itself  a  (jueBtion  of  morals,  but  of  truth ;  and, 
Bocoudly,  that  it  has  no  neceasai-y  relation  to  "othf-re,"*  but  comes 
to  he-  thus  related  in  our  case  through  the  particular  conditions  of 
our  life,  whereby  the  good  and  evil  of  others  constitute  the  facts 
amid  which  we,  as  emotional  beings,  live. 

Jambs  Hixtos. 

*  A&T  more  th«D  **  XoawleJga"  hu  cay  noc<a«tu-y  nUtUtu  to  "  mjitUr  ftod  fore*." 
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PUBLIC  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  relative 
f-trtiiptb  of  our  cwii  and  foreign  iinvitrs.  With  the  tme  and 
t  uatural  iiistiiicta  of  an  histilar  jieoplc,  the  mnmoiitouH  import&uee 
l|  of  the  6ubjeot  has  been  uuiveraally  recognized,  Tlie  mere  enu- 
'  inuratioii  of  the  amiom-ed  fleets  built  and  building  for  foreign 
.  nations  has  given  rise  to  a  eertaiu  aneasiueas,  which,  however. 
I  the  facts  of  tho  case  do  not  jnstify,  and  wliich  it  is  therefore  veiy 

deairable  to  allay, 
I      Our  exact  poation  can  be  best  ascertained  by  referring  to  tho 
'  most  competent  observers  in  other  countries.    It  w  not  less  <lilBoult 
;  for  nations  than  for  private  individuals  to  fomt  a  just  judgtneiit 

of  themselves.     We  do  not  look  for  impartiality  in  the  mutual 

criticiBnig  of  contentUng  politicianB,  neither  can  we  rely  on  tho 
'  popular  impressions  of  the  day,  in  making  a  comparison  of  the 
j  armed  ftreiigth  of  nations.  A  sound  opinion  on  qucBtioiis  so 
I  momentouB  and  difficult  can  only  be  formed  by  a  few  profeasional 

men,  who  are  acquainted  "ivitb  all  the  facts,  and  can  examine  the 
j  situation  without  national  bias  or  prejudice.  It  may  not,  thero- 
I  fore,  be  inopportune,  at  a  time  of  active  controversy  on  naval 

eiilijfctji,  to  furnisli  to  the  British  public  the  nirana  of  CRtimating 

the  r<.'lativo  strength  of  the  navy,  upou  evidence  derived  from  an 
I  independent  and  impai-tial  source. 

It  is  only  m  those  countries  where  tlie  Government  is  directly 

reepuueible  to  a  popular  assembly  that  the  administrative  depart- 
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ments  are  allowed  to  make  an  unreserved  statement  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  naval  and  military  forces,  or  to  comment  freely, 
in  speeches  and  published  reports,  on  the  resources  of  other 
powers.  There  is  no  reserve  on  these  subjects  in  England,  and 
none  in  the  United  States.  It  is  from  America,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  reliable  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
British  navy.  Here  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  that  the 
state  of  the  United  States  navy  is  not,  as  with  us,  reviewed 
annually  in  a  long  speech  by  the  secretary  at  the  head  of  the 
department.  The  subject  is  more  satisfactorily  treated  in  a  report 
addressed  to  the  President,  to  which  are  appended  separate 
reports  from  the  head  of  each  branch  of  the  naval  service,  together 
with  a  general  report,  to  which  we  propose  more  particularly  to 
refer,  from  the  admiral  occupying  for  the  time  being  the  position 
of  chief  naval  adviser  to  the  department.  That  important  post 
has  been  held  for  many  years  by  Admiral  Porter,  an  oflBcer  of  the 
highest  distinction  in  the  American  navy.  In  his  successive 
annual  statements,  Admiral  Porter  has  more  than  once  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  British  navy,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  quote 
from  his  observations. 

In  1871  Admiral  Porter  thus  expressed  liis  opinion  of  our  ship- 
building policy,  and  his  appreciation  of  onr  success  in  its  practical 
development : — 

"  The  fleet  of  Great  Britain  is  most  formidable.  Never  in  the  history 
of  Englaitd  was  she  better  prepared  for  war  than  at  t!ie  present  moment, 
in  ships,  material,  officers,  and  men,  ns  I  know  to  be  the  case  from  actual 
inapectirin  of  lier  vessels  of  war  by  our  most  intellig'ent  officers.  The  in- 
troductitin  into  our  navy  of  the  monitor  system  wa.s  the  death-knell  of 
the  ^reat  wooden  fleets  nf  Enrope.  Enj-lami  in  partieular  suffered  by  the 
change  ;  but,  nothing  dismayt'd,  flio  IJimrd  of  Admiralty  went  to  work 
and  devisod  plan  after  plan,  mitil  the  IJritisli  fleets  now  boast  the  finest 
equipijed  iron  shi]w  in  existence,  cajiable  of  contendinf^  witli  the  combined 
navies  of  Europe.  To  sHp{xise  that  this  Boai-d  of  Adiniraltj',  so  imjustly 
criticized,  have  not  made  mistakes,  would  be  out  of  the  question;  but 
tlioir  errors  are  eoniparatively  few,  and  have,  in  most  instances,  been  rec- 
tified. A  want  of  stability'  in  tlie  iron-dads  was  one  defect,  which  has 
been  cured  by  putting  more  weight  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ships;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  subjects  at  issue,  there  has  been  an  amount  of  |iroffS8ional 
skill  brought  to  bear  that  has  carried  the  Hoard  of  Admiralty  through  most 
triumphantly." 

It  is  a  notable  fart  that  this  report  was  made  innnethatoly  after 
the  return  of  Jlr.  Kinp;,  the  head  uf  tlic  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
nooriiif:;  of  the  Tnitcd  States  Xavy,  from  an  oiKeial  toiir  abroad. 
Tliat  ofiicer  liad  been  tlireetcd  in  1IS70  to  proc6cd  to  Enrox)e,  and 
to  make  observations  on  the  niaeliinorv  and  appliances  of  tliemont 
important  pulilie  dockyards  aiul  ]>rivate  cstabiiBlmicuts.  His 
mission  had  been  fiilfiilcd  witli  ^\cat  a!)ility,  and  the  report  of  his 
proceedings  liad  Ki]]ipliLd  tlie  Government  with  tlie  moat  minute 
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infoiination  ft«  to  the  condition  of  everj'  navy,  and  the  internal 
economy  of  tlic  dookyartls  of  all  llio  maritima  powe™.  It  is, 
therpforc.  liiglily  Batififnistory  tn  li-nni  from  ftiu'li  a  competent 
autliority  Ihat  wcj  poasefiB,  in  our  piivate  Hhipbiiilding  oaLakliHh- 
■  inenta,  unrivalled  reeonrces  for  thn  rapid  and  economical  exe- 
cniion  of  evcrr  kind  of  work,  whothei-  for  naval  or  coniincrcist 
pnrpoaps. 

sir.  King  refere  t«  tho  British  Admiralty  as 

"^  Charged  with  tbe  admiuistr&tiou  of  Lty  Far  the  l&r^st  and  most 
powerful  Uftvy  in  ilie  world  ;  alwHj-s  ciost  cfiiiefiil  in  tbe  &p|»icatiuu  cf  new 
iuv-eutions;  rarely  aiiopting- any  niitried  plans,  but  wirely  accept  iug-  tlioso 
ni09t  siiccesnfnl  in  practical  operation." 

In  1874  A^lmiral  Porter  again  refei-s  to  the  British  uavy,  and  in 
the  same  culugistiv  ttirau)  as  bufcre. 

'*  Who,"  ho  aaj-H,  "ran  inlorrcitt  wllh  Rriti.ili  rtinitni-n'^c,  or  ninltrcot  a 
British  Hul»j{-cl  HI  any  part  of  ilie  woiW  without  imyiiig  dama^KM?  The 
<-iiiiibin(^  naviea  of  Kurcjpe  coutd  not  np|iroai-li  tho  £uglL<>li  cuast  with 
^ttfL'ty." 

In  another  passage  he  says : — 

"Th«  West  Indian  drill  has  niado  it  apiwront  to  onr  offioen*  that  our 
combined,  fujre  of  vessela  was  inca)jftble  of  a  successful  eocount^i  with  a 
ilfiot  a  quarter  as  large.  buiJt  on  modem  principles.  Indeed,  one  siicli  aliip 
rathe  iJntisL  Invmdbk  ought  \q  go  thronj^b  a  fleet  like  ours,  and  put  the 
vwi*eN  Aerj  rff  combat  in  a  »Iiurl  timp.  W©  have  no  ordnance  that  would 
niak^  tui  in)prt;:*siou  on  stidi  a  »\n\}  at  a  divtsta-e  of  4>f)0  yards,  and  no 
vessel  of  eijual  speed  in  our  unvy  could  bo  placed  under  livr  lire  by  a 
piudeut  ccmmauder." 

The  rehabihty  of  thin  highly  rcasauriiig'  testimony  from  Adniiiul 
Porter  will  ho  confinned  upon  a  conipnriwjn  of  tho  numerical 
Btrougth  uf  tin."  armoured  fleets  of  tliu  prinoiiml  maritime  powei-s. 
In  our  coinpnriison  a  certain  tluckuose  uf  plate  will  be  aKHUraod  oh 
eBwiitial  in  onh-r  to  jnsiify  nn  in  Inehnling  »  mliip  in  tho  category 
of  artnouifd  vewtds.  M.  Bifiloro  haw  laid  it  down  that  armour 
of  leas  than  Boveii  inchra  in  thickness  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
protection  nguinst  nioduni  artillery.  WiUiout  outering  into  di»- 
enafiion  on  the  noundness  of  tliis  opinion,  wo  have  accepted  it  in 
tho  present  uistance,  for  -the  purpoao  of  making  a  oouiparativo 
pstiinnte  of  thn  strength  of  tho  moat  powerful  muritinie  nations  of 
Europe  in  first-class  iitm-clads. 

Kxchuhng  giin-vesseis,  France  poBaeBsea  a  iieet  of  twenty-six 
iron-olad  ships ;  bnt  of  these  twenty-two  are  built  of  wood,  and 
■five  only  are  armoured  with  plating  exceeding  seven  inches  iu 
thickness.  There  are  in  construction  in  tho  French  naval  yards 
tho  Reiiontahh'.  of  8,5iX)  tons  and  1,500  horao  power;  two  ships 
of  the    ColUrt    tj*pe,    the    Friedlattd   and   the    Suffreu^  of  8,1(14 
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tonB ;  thive  ships,  tbe  GalinMnmitrc,  the  TriomphimU,  am!  tlic 
Vieteriemt,  hn\*ing  a  di^placomont  of  S,445  tons,  of  500  hone 
powor.  fljid  armod  mtli  10  giinft ;  and  Instlv,  tho  TetnyKtc,  r>f 
4,452  tfliia  and  375  lioree  power,  and  the  Tlwdi^rrf,  of  5.41*5 
-tonti  and  ftOfl  horse*  power.  Tho  fntiii-e  streiipfth  of  the  Frwjch 
ftrroonrcd  novy  wan  defined  in  a  propramnn;  Inid  down  in  the 
year  1872,  whi>n  it  was  dvKTiiiined  tu  build  ocvcn  ii-on-clada  of 
the  first  class,  five  of  the  sccoud,  aud  eight  coast  defence  veMelfl. 
Of  the  first  cla8H  five  ships  are  built  aud  three  are  huilding ;  of  the 
wcuiid  claae  there  are  three  sliips  b«ildiiig;  and  uf  the  coast 
defeucf  claw  twu  uhips  are  building  aud  four  are  built.  It  was 
prf^posf'/d  that  the  programme  ehi^uld  be  ompleled  witluu  ten  .veari. 
but  for  this  piiijJow?  an  aimual  ex.peLn.lit»iro  uf  ilO,U*>0,000  fraucs 
was  reqnired.  The  entimatee,  however,  for  tbe  French  navy  have 
been  much  R-Juct-d ;  and  the  appn»priation  for  the  coiiHtnietitm  of 
ii-ou-clad  >diit>«  h;itj  thuh  far  been  liriiitr'd  to  an  annual  sum  of 
20,(XX),».J00  francs. 

In  1873  a  pn'fjntnuiie  was  hiid  duwii  fur  tho  const  ruction  of  tht' 
armotired  fleet  uf  ihe  Gentian  navy.  The  plan  iuehlded  the  coa- 
etractiou  of  eight  first-class  iron-tlads,  to  be  protected  by  armour 
excr-cdiiip  H-veii  iiicht'S  in  thickness.  All  these  ships  are  coniph'ted. 
Six  corretti*  woro  proposed  which  weix*  \n  bo  plated  with  six- 
inch  armour  only.  One  veHwl  of  this  class,  thu  Hamoy  in  now  in 
coinnu'ssiiin,  and  two  other  corvett^esof  the  same  type  are  buildin 
Seven  inonitijrs  were  included  in  the  jn-ograninie.  Two  of  tbeae' 
have  been  btiilt ;  the  conBtniction  uf  the  remaining  five  veBBek 
having  been  abandoned,  the  German  acbniralty  being  now  of 
opinion  that  the  harbours  on  the  coast  can  be-  more  effectually 
defended  by  means  of  torpedoes  and  gim-boats.  Lastly,  it  was 
intended  to  buiUi  two  armoured  batteries;  but  these  have  likcwwe 
been  abandoned. 

The  Russian  navy  possesses  twenty-nine  armoured  vessels.  In 
this  number,  however,  are  included  foxirteen  monitors  intended 
solely  for  coast  defence,  of  from  1,G00  to  1,400  tons,  and 
plated  with  4^  inch  annour.  Only  two  sea-going  veaseU,  p«^ 
teeted  by  annoiir  exci*ding  s*-ven  inohes  in  thickness,  Im 
been  completed.  The  Peter  ihe  (ireat,  which  Iws  been  so  mn 
discuBsed  and  dreaded,  though  laimched  in  1B72,  still  remaiDff 
unfinished. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  if  we  make  « 
compaiiscm  of  tho  Britislx  armoured  navj-  with  the  Beets  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  we  poSKefis  in  our  seventeen  ships,  all  built  yf 
iron,  none  plate<l  wilh  armour  of  less  than  seven  inches  in  thicfc- 
noBfi,  and  some  defended  by  a  (■niraes  composed  of  annour  of  from 
sLxteen  to  twenty-four  iiiches.  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  //irf^-riWc,  and 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dreadnougliti 
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Thitndertr.  aud  JDtvaitatiou,  a  flewt  at  lcfl«t  f-iual,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  the  three  powers  uuitt>cl. 

PasBiiii^  frx)iii  u  ri-'viuw  of  mir  pix-sfiil  bitimlioii  to  a  coiieick*ra- 
tioA  of  our  future  nhipl)iiil(liiiB  policy,  it  will  bt.-  tlio  duty  of  our 
etatesmen  to  take  care  thiit,  while  adequnti.'  provieion  w  niado  for 
the  security  of  the  cituiitry,  wo  do  not  ext-ec-d  th*.-  Bcalo  nf  expen- 
diture which  is  strictly  iiecessary.  The  vast  anuita  iiiaiiitaiuwl  in 
continental  Europe  aru  a  diRhoiiour  to  the  age  iu  which  we  live. 
Let  UB  not,  without  trravc  jice<M«ity,  follow  a  bad  oxamplo  in  our 
naval  preparatiuiiH,  and  thereby  arouse  the  euwreplibilitii^a  of  other 
natione.  ReckleHW  addilioua  to  tmr  naval  cslimatps  lead  to  corre- 
Hporidiiig  cxiictiditun-  elsewhere.  Wo  lay  lieavy  hurdeiiH  on  the 
tax-payei-H  of  this  coiuitry ;  we  check  the  accutnulation  of  fhoee 
reaourcen,  which  can  alone  supply  the  meotiB  of  enduring  the  HtrRin 
nf  a  protnicted  naval  war;  and,  after  all,  t]io  relativo  atreuj;^)! 
remains  iiiifihanged. 

It  i«  ctpiftlly  clear  that  the  corapoaition  of  the  Sects  wo  may  liavt- 
to  encounter,  and  the  nature  of  the  naval  operatiouR,  whieli  woiild 
probably  he  directed  agaiuHt  iia,  miiHt  be  taken  into  confli deration  in 
dotermininpT  what  tj^^e  wc  ought  to  adopt  in  the  fiiture  for  our  fight- 
inp;  veRSc-]«.  France  and  the  United  States  nre  our  most  scritnis  nn  vnl 
rivals.  In  actual  preparation,  both  of  personnel  and  mafj-ri^r},  and  in 
the  Bcalo  of  their  annual  expenditui-e,  the  French  are  far  ahead  of 
any  other  nmritinie  powers.  On  tlu'  other  hand,  by  their  rnpabilit^- 
for  buihlinp;  and  manninf^  a  fleet,  by  their  uiexhauatible  capacity*  for 
bearing  taxation,  by  their  unrivalled  injycnnity.  hy  the  number  and 
akill  of  their  seafaring  populiition.  nnd  by  the  absolute  Kecurity  of 
their  principal  linrboars  from  attack  by  aca,  the  United  States. 
although  at  present  the  least  prepared  of  all  the  powers  of  the  firot 
rank.  w*otild,  in.  any  h>ny  protracted  naval  war,  iinqnestionably 
become  the  most  fomiidable  advcrsniT  with  whom  wo  could  have  to 
contend.  There  is  happily  little  probability  tliat  tlio  problem  will 
ever  be  solved  by  actual  experience  in  war:  and  the  question  is 
only  raised  in  these  pages  as  a  subject  fur  abstract  discusnon. 
Thiw  regarded,  however,  it  is  very  interesting,  and  indeed  ewen- 
tial,  to  know  what  is  in  tho  conteniplntion  of  tlie  two  mOKt  im- 
portant maritime  powers.  Their  Wows  have  been  clearly  indicated 
in  recent  publications  by  very  eminent  authorities.  For  the 
Uuited  States  we  shall  refer  to  Adjinral  Porter ;  and  the  current 
opuiiun  of  the  Frencli  navy  Ixas  been  recently  and  very  fully  stated 
both  by  M.  Dislere  and  by  Baron  Grivel,  p.  distinguished  naval 
officer,  iu  his  essay  entitled  "De  lu  Gueri-o  Maritime." 

In  both  countries  it  is  admitted  that  pitched  battles  ou  the 
could  not  be  fouj^ht  wHth  success  agaiiwt  a  nation,  posseisdng 
ie  unassailable  auperiority,  which  we  have  acquired  in  sea-going 
armoured  ships. 
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In  Iiis  imijual  report  for  1875,  Admiral  Porter  saT*, 

"  It  i«  oiil^'  by  destroying  tlie  coiiiinen*  »if  n  ifi^ot  nation  tliat  wp  coaW 
bring' her  to  lerniR,  IleiK^,  ir'Hi  vess-els  like  the  AlafHimn,  Ti.)ninttii;  mvit 
Ihe  oc^an,  linking'  niid  de^rtroying,  would  d<i  mom  to  bring  abotit  pc>ace 
than  &  dozon  tmwioldy  irou>clads,  cniisiug  in  soEircb  of  nii  enemy  tA  Iik« 
character." 

For  this  rcoAon,  he  recommendB  for  the  Amoricau  navy  a  fleet  of 
emMt  wooden  uruiHers,  of  nt  least  1.200  tons,  with  the  heavit-et 
bfttterics,  and  a  speed  "f  not  leas  than  fnurtten  knots. 

The  sniiio-  policy  hus  been  advocatei]  by  M.  Dinlore,  and  by 
Baron  Grivel.  The  vivwH  of  these  able  writere  are  idti'nticat  and 
they  both  refer  to  the  naval  histor}'  of  their  cotuitry  for  e\-iileiice 
and  illnstmtioii,  llamn  Gnvel  tnilv  f;av8  that  the  problem  every 
nation  has  to  solve  maybe  stated  thiis: — "Given,  a  navnl  ex- 
poniliture  of  bo  many  nullions  a  year,  in  what  propoitiou  sboU  oxur 
uava)  prt-panition  bi.-  applied : 

let.  To  coast  defence  ; 

2nd.  To  the  prutectiim  of  commerce ; 

3i-d.  To  ships  iuteiuled  to  engage  in  great  combat«  iu  line  uf 
battle  V 

With  n  view  to  the  elueiilation  of  this  subject,  the  naval  Iiistonrl 
of  France  is  reviewed  in  uii  able  Hiuiunnry.  It  in  pointed  out  that 
no  naval  battlo  Iui>?  ever  produced  the  Rnme  decisive  results  wliidi 
have  BO  often  followed  from  Anctoriee  gained  on  land,  or  ha. 
brought  about  in  the  same  way  the  immediate  eoncburion  of  » 
treaty  of  peaee.  The  fmitlefis  eflbrt*  and  cniel  Bacrifiot*  of  tliD 
naval  fortiefl  nf  France  aiv  pmperly  insisted  npon,  na  an  additional, 
objection  to  the  policy  of  euga^njy  in  those  eoutcBts  bi-twei-a 
fleets  of  liiio-of-battle  iships.  which  in  former  times  w«re  ao  pop- 
Bistently  renewed,  and  which  -were  ns  advantageous  to  Englnntl 
as  they  were  "  deti'Stablt:  in  their  ri-aults  tn  her  enemipR."  It  is 
rcoommcndcd  that,  whenever  France  may  be  eugnged  in  ww 
with  a  great  maritime  iinlioti.  h\u'  should  lo<ik  to  the  exhaustion  of 
her  o])poiu'nt  through  the  injurieH  intUeted  on  trade  nud  indtu«trr 
UB  the  most  effectual,  and  indeed  the  only  means  of  bringing  her 
to  tenns.  It  is  allegvid  that  Enghind  if  livi-  times  stronger  m 
sliipping  than  France;  a  snperionly  naturally  arising  fmm  iJie 
circumstance  that  tho  one  is  an  inmilur  and  the  other  moro  thao 
lialf  a  continental  power.  With  such  immL-nsely  BUpr-rior  re- 
sources, it  is  eas}',  it  is  alleged,  to  foresee  the  inevitable  result  of 
a  series  of  naval  battles,  "The  minister  who,  with  wise  discern- 
ment, shall  have  selected  the  fitting  time  and  opportunity  for 
timploying  tlm  naval  forces  of  Fmnce,  nml  shall  have  been  able  to 
reach  the  weak  point  of  tho  enemy  with  comparativolj-  Ihnited'l 
naval  means  ^^•ilV'  in  the  opinion  of  Baron  Grivel.  •■  have  rendered 
a  greater  service  to  France  tlmn  Gilbert  and  Hicholieu."    It  is 
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iiidcctl  denionstrated  m  tlio  pagci  of  history  that  the  glory  won  by 
tho  grciit  imviil  arraamnnta  of  France  'w  small  by  compariBou  with' 
the,  brilliant  achiovonie-iitR  of  tlie  pxpeditiona  {*ondilctcd  on  a  Icbb 
arnbirioiifi  rciiU*.  Bcjtween  the  1st  Ft-bniary,  HiKt,  nnd  the  Slst 
Deoombor,  1795,  tho  French  took  2,095  merchantmen,  while, 
tho  Bamo  period,  their  own  Iobbcb  did  not  fxcecd  did 


*'  If  the  g«uius  of  Xftjtoleon,  who  ortoe  wmt«  to  Beriisrlotto,  '  I  have  a 
liiindrpd  «liip«  of  the  line,  ftnJ  yet  I  have  tint  a  navy.*  had  cmployod  an 
cfjnfll  warn  »f  nionpy.  in  tlw  ronstniftinn  of  swift  and  will-amitAl  i-BsseU 
of  marh  suialEer  dimonHlonA,  a  ^eriltn  wurfare  luig'ht  havo  bee-ii  carried  on 
upon  every  sea,  wJiicii  would  have  bivju^iit  him  ai)i]<Ie  coinpeirigiitioa.  A 
comparison  of  the  vulnerable  eurfoce  presLMiteil  ly  tiie  maritimi*  i^oninieirw 
^  Great  Kritafn  mid  Framw  resptH-tively  will  wufliiv  lo  hIhiw  wlierv  the  oiio 
inoRt  lo  lose  and  tlie  other  moHt  !<■  firaiii." 

Another  able  French  wiitcr.  Adimral  Jurien  de  la  Graviirc,  in 
his  able  ci«ay,  "  La  Marine  d'Atijoiird'hui ."  while  viewing  with 
evident  rehictjinee  the  nc-ccRsity  for  nbandonhif;  the  attempt  to 
maiutfiin  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  admits,  nevtrthe!e«»,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  commei-ce  may  he  the  last  resonree  of 
the  weaker  side  ;  and  such  a  policy,  ko  acknowledges,  it  would  ba 
necessary  to  pursue,  slumld  France  ever  be  culled  upon  to  engagti 
in  ft  naval  contest  with  England. 

The  reaKonahWneBH  of  the-  \-iew8  thus  developed  by  the  most 
thoughtful  men  in  tlie  French  navy  must  c<'!iviiice  our  own  naval 
adniiaistrators  that,  iu  the  event  of  war,  our  commerce  would  hw 
.Aasailed  by  as  tiiuiiy  Atabamof  as  our  enemies  could  equip  and 
MBud  forth  agiiiuKt  iik.  Our  mont  ohvioua  means  of  defence  wuuld 
consiBt  in  arming  with  giuis  and  torfjcdoea  every  available  steamer 
iu  our  merchant  servie*-.  Our  unrivalled  siijuTinrity  in  ueean-going 
st-eamers,  adapted  fur  CMUversioii  into  uniisers,  would  go  far  to  com- 
poDsate  for  our  greater  vuhienibility.     It  would  not,  however,  be 

fo  to  nly  Buhdy  on    the  mercliant  steamers  for  the  protection 

conim«>rce. 

As  on  additional  security.  I  should  he  glad  to  see  added  to  our 
navj' numerous  viwieK  witli  sufficient  arnionr-]irofectioii  lo  give 
them  a  great  advaiittig*'  in  au  enci»uiiter  with  urniniioured  vosfiels, 
although  not  ailn|>ted  to  contend  on  eqnal  temm  with  enormouB 
ships  of  the  fnffej-ihle  type.  Fur  the  prote«'ti"ii  »'f"  '■oaim'^-ree,  iiti 
eqnal  sum  would  lie  spent  to  greater  advantjigi-  in  building  ships 
uf  tho  Shannan  class,  two  or  three  nf  which  can  be  built  for  the 
amount  expeiirh-d  on  one  hiflestbU.  For  an  encounter  with  an 
Ahibania,  the  Sfumrton  is  a  supertluously  powerful  antagonist.  If, 
however,  wo  cnuld  seud  forth  a  sufHcient  number  of  S/tannont  to 
iTruisc  at  sea  for  tho  protection  of  commerce,  tlie  dread  of  an 
oneoimtcr  with  an  armoured  voMel,  from  whieli  there  would  be 
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uo  poseLbility  of  escape,  mig)it  have  the  effect  of  doterrtug  tlia 
eneiuv'a  AUiOaouui  from  venturing  to  aea. 

It  hue  beeu  shown  tlmt  wo  have  \w  reasou  to  expect  that  uthcT 
mantiiue  puwcre  will  oxpeinl  a  large  proportion  of  their  cuiupura- 
tirel}'  hinited  reeources  on  costly  iiviiclads  of  the  InfliucibU  t^'pe. 
In  point  of  fact,  wc  kjiow  that  nvither  the  Atuericaus,  the  Ri 
nor  the  Cennaus  contemplate  at  pa-Bc-nt  any  adJitiuu  to 
fleets  of  armoured  oceau-going  sliipe  of  lilgh  freeboard.  Thv 
AmoricaiiH  are  building  no  now  iron-clnds  of  any  description.  The 
efforts  of  the  Kutwians  are  concentrated  in  tht- coufitruclion  of  ouu 
or  two  PopoJTaui  and  the  GeimauH,  content  %vitli  eight  splendid 
eliilWt  have  decided  to  build  no  more  firBt-cInes  iron-clads  at  present 
The  French  have  a  fuw  fine  sliips  in  construction  :  but  tiie  worl 
id  being  carried  on  with  a  deliboratiuUf  wliic-h  shows  tliat  serious 
doubts  arc  entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of  huiUhng  nny  sliips 
(tf  so  brgi;  a  type. 

Under  these  circuuistauceB,  what  courso  sliould  be  adopted  by 
thf  Hritii^b  Admiralty?  With  nur  immense  maritime  interestt: 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  fitJU  like  utlier  powers,  who  do  not  depeE 
for  their  existence  on  tlicir  commerce,  buying  it  down,  therefore, 
as  an  absoiute  rule,  that  our  present  scale  of  expenditure  shall  not 
be  e3(ceeded,  mi!e»i  and  uutil  the  naval  expenditure  of  othor 
powers  shall  unhappily  have  been  coueidenLbly  augmented,  the 
question  we  have  to  considei-  is,  how  best  to  apply  the  ample 
resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  by  a  confidiujf ' 
and  generous  Parliament.  Tliis  is  essentially  a  naval  qncstioo ; 
but  even  unprofessional  minds  must  bo  convinced,  upon  an  im- 
partial i-e^new  of  tlie  publicly  expn-ased  opinions  of  the  most 
competent  authorities,  that  the  gun,  the  rum,  and  tlie  torpedo  are 
iudispeusable  elements  of  the  KiigUsb  naval  force;  and  tliat  the 
advantages  of  armour  lu  an  engagement  between  an  amionrod 
and  an  miarmourcd  vessel  are  sucli,  that  ve  must  continue  for  th« 
preaent  the  construction  of  iron-clad  ships. 

Tho  most  recent  changes  in  naval  warfaio  have  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  relative  power  of  offensive  weapons  as  compared  ^iritb 
tho  means  of  defence.  Although,  therefore,  wo  cannot  rcutur« 
as  yet  to  abandon  armour  altogether,  it  seems  much  more  im*' 
portant  to  strengthen  the  lleet  m.  weapons,  which  are  curtain  X» 
be  formidable  for  attack,  than  to  accumulate  armour,  which,  aa  » , 
means  of  defence,  is  of  moi'e  doubtful  value.  The  iloet  whiub 
tiae  a  decided  superiority  in  numbers  and  iu  the  power  of  ite 
guns,  its  rams,  and  torpedoes,  cannot  fail  lu  uifliut  many  irr^ 
i^istible  blows,  wliile  possessing,  in  the  wide  distributiuu  of  its 
force,  perhaps  the  best  security  that  can  be  obtaiimd  against 
fiimilar  weapons  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

Pending  the  discovery  of  a  really  rchable  automatic  torpedo, 
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iho  EugUsh  navy  ehoulJ  be  furnisbed  with  sn  ample  store  of  the 
ampler  form  of  torpedo,  that,  namely,  which  ut  exploded  oil 
ntact  Qud  is  canicd  ut  thu  extivnilty  uf  nn  uutriggtT  some 
brty  feet  in  lengiJu  Torpedoes  of  this  descriptioii  hove  been  long 
use  iu  the  American  Hemee.  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  tin- 
inchiiifi:  courage  ■would  do  terrible  de«tructioii.  Admiral  Porter 
has  griiphically  deecnbyd  how,  "  whuii  tht'  bailie  coiiinieiiet-H  and 
ilie  ships  are  enveloped  iu  mioke,  lUins  aud  torpedoes  will  liave 
pretty  much  their  own  way;  and  the  more  wnoke  there  in,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them/'  The  sIiipK  of  tlie  Minotauri:\i\.m  have 
been  criticized  for  their  insiiflicient  anuour  (iiid  their  excessive 
iength  :  but  they  would  become  luuHt  fonnidable  if  they  were 
Hupphed  with  torpedo  b(iat«,  wliitih  they  oould  i-arry  in  hirger 
tiunibera  than  it  woidd  be  possible  to  fltow  iu  a  shorter  vessel. 

For  the  effectual  use  of  tho  tnqit-do  it  would  not  appear  to  be 
faocessary  to  bniUl  special  ve«Bel«.  There  are  thrt'e  ItindH  of 
torjicdoea — the  Whiteliead,  or  fish  torpedo ;  the  Harvey,  ot 
towing  tor(>edo  :  and  the  oulrigg^-r  torpedo,  already  referred  tn. 
One  small  veasi.'!  has  already  bi-en  built  fur  thi-  Whitehead  toi-^ 
pedo ;  and,  until  furthrT  oxponments  have  sliown  that  the  fi«h- 
torpeda  is  a  n-Iiable  weapon  tor  the  naval  sfrriee,  it  would  not 
"be  dt-^fiirable  tn  prneeed  further  in  tliis  direction.  Tin-  tmving 
torpedo  can  he  effectively  used  from  a  tug^boat  or  any  other  fast 
und  handy  steamer.  The  same  remnri:  appliefl  in  a  ^-^at  degree 
to  the  case  of  the  torpedo  carried  on  an  outrigger,  although  in 
this  case  speed  is  of  essentia!  importance.  When  Admiral  Porter 
propliesii-'d  that  iu  future  naval  wai-fare  the  turpedo  wuuld  decide 
the  result,  he  eiiiplmtically  insisted  on  spve<l  as  indispensable. 

"  A  fleet  oiu'e  tjrouglit  tu  battle  could  no  muru  i'lutU.'  swift  tor|)edu-botits 
thau  tlje  uuwidtiy  bisua  can  et*rMpe  tlie  Iji'liau  in  llw  I'liiiiw.  It  would, 
however.  I'e  iwtless  for  out*  of  tfii-se  tnrpe«lri-U>flts  I'l  Hlti'iiipt  lo  roiiteuii 
with  a  vessel  of  efitial  op  (trvaler  «|H«d.  She  wouM  simply  invite  failure 
or  defeat.  Auy  eneh  vessel  could  Wow  up  the  torfn-dM-boat  wiih  a  Uarve>' 
torpedo,  which  in  a  swift  vf!M*fl  will,  1  uin  sati^^Iied,  be  oiiu  of  the  most 
«flective  imftruuti^iit'i  of  uffensive  imvii!  waifai-e  evi-r  itiveuted." 

For  the  kind  of  warfare  dc-seribwl  by  Aihuiml  Poiter  sAvifl 
Bteam  launehes.  such  as  3Iet>srB.  Thonieycroft  liavo  supplied  in 
considerable  nunibtre  to  foreign  governments,  shoidd  form  pait  of 
the  cqnipniont  of  all  onr  first-class  ships.  Special  vcssoIk  are 
unnecessary. 

There  seenia  to  be  on  equally  marked  concurrence  of  naval 
opinion  in  favour  of  steam  rnran;  and  as  the  ram  becomes  in- 
ereasingly  formidable  in  pruportion  tu  its  niobiUty  or  handiiieas, 
flud  tlic  snmlh'r  the  tonnage  the  more  easily,  caieris  paribus,  a 
TcsBcl  can  be  manoenvred.  it  is  clearly  de»irable  to  limit  as  closely 
as  possible  the  tonnage  of  all  wliips  intended  to  be  used  as  rams. 
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Both  Baron  Grivel  and  M.  Dielere  have  recominended  that  rams 
for  purely  harbour  defence  should  be  built  without  g\in9. 

"TIh-v  tlwmaelves,"  aaid  A(1niifal  (loldRlxoroiigh,  "  phnnH  he  tho  pro- 
jfft^tilf,  iind  the  steam  the  muipowdcr;  and  the  eff<vt  of  both,  |irc»periy 
dirwlt-d.  would  bo  iiTtwistilile.  (-iiut3  wootd  lio  delriraeiitul  to  uaily  o( 
imrpn.si*,  and  to  fit  n  rotn  for  ffuns  would  bo  to  swell  the  item  of  cow 
largel}-,  and  thna  abridgo  llietr  miiltr plication." 

a  A  remark  hy  Adnural  PerBano,  in  his  memorandmii  on  the  battle 
•-■f  LisBU,  would  aeem  to  imply  that  h«  too  abai-ed  tlie  same  rievs. 

"As  ciu'cmnters  botwoon  imn-cluils  will,"  Iiu  said,  "  be  dwidi-^l  rather  hy 

thft  ram  tbuii  by  (be  fire  uf  arlilk-ry,  tlmt  flwt  would  undoubti-Jly  win  liie 

•  battle  which  had  the  greatest  number  of  ships  fitted  with  double  screWB." 

Wc  vuuturu  tu  hope  that  vcesula  of  thia  claea  vnW  be  included  in 
the  next  |m)j5raninie  of  ahipbuildiiig  workn. 

In  rams  intended  for  a  widiT  field  i>f  oporafioiis  artillery  wouM 
appear  to  be  indispensable.  For.  as  Baron  Grivel  observes,  when 
we  take  into  vil'w  the  evident  difliculty  of  ramming  an  enemy  in 
the  aidu  at  rlglit  angU-s,  and  the  number  of  blows  which  would 
probiibly  be  atnick  without  n-sidt,  it  is  evident  that  there  would 
be  ample  opportunity'  in  a  naval  engagement  for  the  effective  em- 
ploymi'nt  of  nrtilk-ry.  The  addition  of  giina  involves  considerable 
iucrease  of  tonnage,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  involve 
the  unwieldy  dimensions  we  have  unforttmately  reached  in  onr 
most  recent  ships.  For  bombardments,  and  for  operations  against 
the  coasts  and  harboum  of  an  enemy,  gims  are,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable. It  was  on  this  gi-onnd  that  )tr.  Reed  especially  inaisted, 
in  ft  n.^cent  speech  in  the  nmine  of  Conmioiis,  that  the  construction 
of  iron-cUds  whoidd  be  prowecuted  with  midiminished  activity. 
As,  however,  a  moderate  draught  ts  essctitial  for  opemtions  on  a 
coast,  ships  of  the  Iujft!.i!lle  type  aro  not  nvailable  for  such  o 
service.  Xo  officei-a  have  liad  so  imich  experience  in  naval  opciu- 
tions  agaiust  batteries  as  the  AmcricaDS  who  served  in  the  civil 
war;  and  Admiral  Porter  has  stated  in  his  repoi-t  for  1875  that, 
after  oxamiuing  ovur  a  hundred  plans  of  foreign  iran-clads.  he 
thought  he  wax  justiried  ia  the  conelueion  tlmt  a  vetisel  liku  tlte 
il/iaiifoMvinoA  was  better  adapted  for  protecting  coaats  and  har- 
bours, and  for  engaging  land  batteries,  than  any  ship  yet  built. 
General  von  Stosch  haa  decided  on  abandoning  the  const itictloa 
of  monitors  for  tlie  defence  of  tho  German  barboura,  believing 
that  gtm-boats  and  torpedoes  Avill  bo  Bullicient  f<tr  that  puqtosi;. 
Torpedoes,  however,  are  not  avaiUblc  for  olTeuaive  operalious 
agaiust  laud  batteiies;  and  tibould  we  find  oui-selves  eugaged  ia 
the  sliullow  waters  of  tliu  Buhio  or  the  uorth  coasts  of  Kurope,  a 
flotilla  uf  mouitorti  would  pmbably  lie  of  great  value.  The  KustEiaiui 
poBsesa  fouiteeu  mouitortj,  while  we  have  only  four  vceaels  of  the 


^Jorgon  type.  An  addition  to  the  number  should  be  proposed  iu 
filie  programme  for  next  yciir. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  smaller  the  diraeoHionB  the  more 
juickly  a  vcasol  cau  bo  built,  and  that  it  is  less  important,  there- 
fore, to  procetd  with  monitai*H  than  vn\\\  ships  of  a  larger  class. 
Bnt  even  nionitom  could  not  be  laid  down  and  completed  within 
the  short  space  of  time,  in  which  modem  conflictfl  have  been  de- 
cided. In  any  case,  if  monito!-8  can^bo  built  quickly,  gtin-boata 
can  l>o  built  far  more  qnicUly ;  and  <n\  this  grouTid  it  woidd  be 
impolitic  to  spend  a  larger  sum  on  small  luiarmoured  vesBcls  than 
is  neceBsary  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  navy. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  lastly,  the  most  difficiilt  probleni  of 
modem  naval  construction— %'iz.,  the  bwt  type  to  adopt  for  line 
of  battle.  The  progivss  of  events  has  shovTi  that  offensive 
weapons  have  gained  a  complet:«  ascendency  over  the  means  of 
defence.  Armour  no  longer  affords  an  impenetrable  targvt  to 
proj'K-tiles,  and  it  is  no  prntt.-ctinn  whatever  against  the  ram  and 
the  tori)edo.  Annum-,  of  sufficient  lliiehness  (o  be  a  sbii-ld  against 
the  fire  of  the  guns  now  extensively  mounted  on  board  ship,  must 
be  go  weighty  tlial  it  is  imposnibU*  t"  proteel  tlie  lugh  sides  of 
ocean-going  vessels ;  and  we  must  bL'  content  if  we  can  give 
protection  to  the  water-Une  and  to  the  t-ugines  and  boilei-s. 

In  the  great  nncertainty  ^'liicii  envelopes  tlif  future  of  naval 
const ruetii HI.  thf  Aduiiralty  aiu  rlearly  right  in  eumpk-tiiig  the 
armoured  vessi-Is  already  commenced,  before  undertaking  new 
de«igiis.  In  II  pnpt-r  pnldisln-il  by  Prine^*  df  .loinville  in  tlic 
ftt'fue  iUn  IJeu.1-  Monilt^x  in  l.sil7.  ami  repubhsht-d  with  ndditiuus 
in  1871,  he  end'^avours  to  show,  from  the  experience  derived  from 
the  American  civil  war,  thnt  in  all  inteniationnl  sfniggles  the 
relative  strength  of  the  naviil  foi-ces  of  t]ie  contending  powers 
must  exerciso  an  impoiiant  intluencc  on  the  issue  of  the  euuflict. 
He  thinks  that  the  lleL-t  must  be  strong  enough,  not  nu'rely  to 
commit  depi-edntions  on  cummeit-e,  but  to  maintain  the  coinmaud 
of  the  seas.  The  naval  policy  recommended  for  France  by  Prince 
do  Join\nIle  is  inspired  by  ambitious  aims,  and  yet  even  ho  does 
not  advise  tliat  the  construction  of  anuoured  ship«  should  be 
pro8<;cutcd  too  rapidly,  or  that  many  vessels  should  be  laid  down 
nmiiltaneously. 

"  Such  rapid  {.rogress  is  beinff  made  in  these  days  in  iiiveutions.  aod  in 
their  applicatinu  arid  ]»eri'ertion,  tliat  what  set'ine*!  the  Ifwt  won!  of  science 
yesterdiiy  is  rmt  of  flare  t<i-il;iy.  Tf.  tliprefon'.  hxi  many  sliijw  of  :i  uni- 
form ty|K>  am  Isid  down  at  tlie  Munt-  time,  a  risk  is  inrnrrcd  of  Imilding  at 
n  great  a^t  vessels,  whU-h  luny  Ivi  eondeuiiied  as  useleasi,  heforo  they  oui 
bo  completed  for  serviee," 

Whatever  may  bo  the  typo  adopted,  we  trust  that  for  the 
future   our  naval   constructors  may  be  directed  by  their  pnrlia- 
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mcntary  Rtipiriora  tn  confine-  themst-lvcK  within  the  limits 
tonunfjo  kid  dott^^  by  Adimrnis  Elliott  aud  Kydcr,  wlio,  in  th« 
separato  reports,  as  memberB  of  the  Ailmiraltj*  Committee  on 
recent  dcsignB  for  fillips  of  war,  expressed  their  conviction  that 
distribution  rather  than  conceutratiun  of  force  shoiild  be  the  aim 
of  the  naval  architect,  and  that  a  tonnage  of  'J.OOO  tons  ahoold 
never  be  exceeded. 

\Vc  have  now  only  to  snm  up  our  various  suggestions  for  the 
future  sliipbnilding  poUcy  of  flje  navy. 

Tiie  construction  of  first-class  annonred  ships  sliouM  not  b*- 
discontinued.  Whatever  may  bo  the  final  issue  of  the  contest 
between  araiour  and  projectiles,  armour  is  still  essential  to  enable 
a  ship  of  war  to  engage  in  line  of  battle.  But  while  the  constmo- 
tion  of  ships  of  the  most  fonuidable  type  ie  still  earned  ou,  we 
venture  to  hope  that  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  ^vill  iu  the  future 
be  appropriated  ti:>  the  Construction  of  a  oousideniblo  uinuber  of 
small  aiTuouni'd  vessels  for  special  serWces ;  aud  we  would  par* 
ticidarly  invite  the  attention  of  the  Atlmtralty  to  the  strong 
recommendations  by  officers  of  foreign  navies  in  favour  of  rams 
without  Runs  for  general  son-ice.  aud  specially  for  the  defence 
of  harbrmin.  and  to  the  high  estimate  fonuod  by  the  American 
officei-s  of  tho  monitor  ty|)e  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  lautl 
batten  ea. 

It  affords  u»  much  »ittafac1ion  to  acknowledge,  iu  conclusitfri. 
that  wlien  wo  pass  in  review,  calmly  and  di»'pafifiional(-ly,  the 
moat  rocrtut  plia^eR  of  Uie  sliipbuililiiig  politry  of  the  British  nation, 
it  must  1>Q  prononncod  on  the  whole  tn  liavo  been  ciniueutly 
sncocBsfnl.  Tho  gradual  development  of  our  power,  in  a  eucccsaion 
of  original  deaignu,  embracing  every  kind  of  innovation  upon  the 
ty])08  in  vogno  fifteen  years  ago,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
naval  and  profcHsional  ofiicors,  by  whom  ttio  Bhipbuilding  pro- 
gramme of  the  Atbiiiralty  has  Ix^eu  advised  and  executed. 

The  course  of  recent  events  abroad  and  the  development  of  our 
varied  and  stiil  increasing  industrial  resources  at  home  have  ma<ifl 
the  naval  power  of  Kngland  relatively  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  period  rinco  the  close  of  the  long  conflict  with  Napoleon.  JUy 
the  strength  we  now  posseas  be  ever  nsed  to  maintain  juslici'. 
to  cRtabltsh  peace,  and  to  diffuse  ci^'ilization  to  tlie  furthest  limits 
of  the  seas ! 

THoai,\s  Brasset. 


©'  (wM^  r^  CwlW^Ci' 


IIOMEPvOLOGY. 


n.— HIPPOS,  THE  Horse. 


IlippO,  dual. 

HippoU  plural ;  uwially  Oie  horses  yofeed  together  in  the  chariot. 
■which  wns  lUawu  !»y  two,  tJiieo,  or  cvfiu  four;  aiul  which  is  often 
itself  iiicliuleil  in  the  phnwe.     Set;  Diphj-oe. 

Vie  have  also /juW.  the  coU,  Nut  only — 

«.  Ill  the  iJiinil.  of  tl»p  cciltH  i>f  !an  Elian  bi-oocl-mareii  (11.  xi.  660), 
and  ('i  rlio  hiVKid.tnarcji  of  Emhthomos  (II.  xx.  ^23,  225);  also 
the  whs  whidi  dri»w  the  car  of  Eos  {OJ.  xxiii.  2-tS). 
i.  In  ccjinftositton.  where  it  also  may  mean  tlio  animal  generally, 
viz. : — 

aZoXontuAAs  (II.  iii.   Ii^5);  of  spi^ttfd  nr  pip-haW   liorw^ft,  8«o 
Aioha.     The  common  iiit<^rprpta1ion  is  nipid,  or  nimblc- 
fonti'd, 
twttoAw,  rifh  in  colts  (11,  v.  hhl) ;  of  Trtiaa, 
•cALTDtrwAw,  honw-fatnod^  or  with  noble  atcod^  olwayB  of 

Aides  (II.  V.  f!54.  et  nl). 
r«xiV<i»X«.    with  ^wift  steeds,  pplllit'l  of  the  Daiiaan  nonie 
(II.  iv.  233.  2')7,  aud  id  elglit  other  plai<e»).    Also  of  the 
Muraiidum-a  (1L  xxlii.  6). 

I.  Epithets. 

(1.)  Singiilta: 

'Aya^f^vov*')  (of  Aitli^).     II.  xxiii.  .525. 

ayXniri^  vcrotBm,  hoaaty-prond.  exulting  io  his  beatify.    II.  ri.  51 0 ; 

XV.  267. 
alfj.i}Tot,  mibrokea.     II.  xxiii.  2f>fK 
&t6\o<^pt>t,  ft  prize-wioDer.    II.  xxii.  23. 
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otoXo?  jToSas,  white-footed ;  but  commonly  rendered  swift  (see 
Aio(os).    II.  xtx.  404. 

d*tcxmj(m5  bn  ^tv^,  well-comed  at  the  manger  (liitocm;,  barley). 
11.  vi.  506  i  XV.  263. 

A^wpimfi,  conspicuous  (as  in  form  or  movement).     II.  xxiii.  453. 

opujTtpos,  the  left-hand  or  near  horse.     II.  xxiii.  338. 

ytvos  tK  tfeo^v.  Sprung  from  the  gods.     11.  xxiii.  347. 

8<'itos,  the  right-napd  or  off  horse.     II.  xxiii.  336. 

STos,  suq)aflsing,  unrivalled.     II.  xxiii.  346.     (See  Dios.) 

SowpoTfos  (of  the  fatal  wooden  Horse).     Od.  viii.  492,  512. 

KaXXC6pi$.  fine-coated,  silken-coated,  glossy,  sleek,  sleek- skinned. 
(Lord  Derby,  v.  323).  (Al.  of  the  mane  ;  but  IStipai  and  xomt* 
peem  to  be  tlie  words  a]>propriated  to  the  long  hair  of  the  mane 
and  tail.)  II.  xxiii.  525.  But  in  oTpt^".  H-  "*  765,  Cplf  seems  to 
be  marked  as  the  word  denoting  the  coat. 

ic«'A,i;s,  nag,  hack,  riding,  or  single  horse.     Od.  v.  370. 

Kuayoxcurq^,  dark-ujaiied.  (For  the  use  of  wi-n},  see  II.  xvii.  439 ;" 
xix.  404.)     11.  XX.  224. 

fttrnw,  smoothed,  ix)lished  (of  the  wooden  Jlorse).    Od.  iv.  272. 

oToTo's,  stabled,  stall-fed.     11.  vi,  50G;  xv.  263. 

Ta;(us,  swift :  not  a  counnonplace  epithet,  but  applied  to  the  ex- 
ceptional sijeeil  of  Areion.     II.  xxiii.  347. 

TtToiVoiv  apfio.,  chariot-drawing.     II,  ii.  390. 

(2.)  Ejiithetf,  dual  and  jihtvni. 

atpui-KoSt^,  hiy;h-stepping.     II.  iii,  327  ;  xviii,  531 ;  xxiii.  475. 

aOdvaTDi,  immortal.     II,  xvi.  124  ;  xvii.  476. 

aifKo<i>6poi,  at0\o<fMpoi,  prize-wiiuieis.     II.  ix.  123,  265;  xxli,  162. 

atflos'ts,  of  a  bright-bi-own.     II.  ii,  tf38.     See  Ai'thOn. 

apurrai,  best.     11.  ii.  763. 

apaevK  t,  males,  or  stallions.     II.  iii.  377.    Od.  xiii.  81. 

ai^upTtpoi  (a<f>ap),  brisk,  lively,  smart.     II.  xxiii.  311. 

;Siip8ioTo(,  very  heavy,  shifts.     II.  xxiii.  oQ'J. 

fipa&ftq,  slow,     II,  viii.  H)4, 

S«'Aw,  ill-fated.     II.  xvii.  443. 

Siia-oLVTt,  startled.     11.  viii.  136. 

S('^i7«.  in  ymm.     11,  v.  195  ;  x.  473. 

iXM^poTOTtH  OtUiv,  best  in  flcctne-ts  (Worsley).     Od,  iii.  370. 

tp:ai'x«'«.  with  high-arching  neck  (I.,  and  ^.,  Danim,  Voss),  strong- 
collared  (Loi-d  Derby),  stout-necked  (Merivale).  higli-ci-esttd 
(Newman),  with  lofly  necks  (Wright).  Judging;:  from  the  funii 
givcTi  t(i  the  Ureek  horse,  I  think  tiie  Btrengtli  of  the  neck  is 
meant;  strong-necked.     II.  x,  305;  xi.  159,  and  Tp«. 

ipva-dipfiaTti,  chariot -drawing  (L.  and  S.)  ;  liamessed  (Lord  Derby,  v. 
417);  chariot-trailing  (Newman);  straining,  drawing  with  all 
their  might.     II.  xv.  354  ;  xvi.  370. 

i<T€Koi,  right  good  ones,  capital,  prime.     11.  xxiii.  348. 

iviTKap6p.ot,  bounding.     11.  xiii.  31. 

ii-rpixK,  see  .'up.  KoXXiBpi^.     II.  xxiii.  13,  331,  351. 

j}o-o-oi'«,  inferior,     II.  xxiii,  322. 

Hda-a-oya  ipijKwi',  outstripping  the  falcon.     II.  xiii.  819, 

$tUiv  avtp.oiiTiv  bp-oioi,  swift  as  winds,     II,  x.  437. 

e^\fK  i,  mares.     II,  v.  269. 

tSptiovTcs,  sweating,     11.  viii.  543. 

KiiXXiirroi.  peerless  in  beauty.     II.  x.  435. 

KoWiTpixfs,  sup.  KaX\i6pi$.     II.  V.  323,  and  twelve  times, 

Koproi  «/)i<7T0(,  prime  in  bottotu.    Od.  iii.  370. 
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Kfiartpuin^,  f«iU()-lifHir<*[1.     I!.  V.  3i9  :  svi.  724. 

KvSiounv  gtoryinf^  (rf.  II.  ii.  57[>),or  itranciuji!'  (cf.  Gemi.  prattgtn).  II. 

vi.  SW  ;  XV.  2t;t;. 
AofKOTipoi  x»ov«,  wliltfi"  llinii  BtKiw.     II.  s.  4S7. 
/icyoXw.  tall.  _  n.  ii.  W■^M  •,  sii.  n7:  lAiyurrot,  II.  x.  436. 
/tcv'  a^urrni,  lirst  liy  I'ai'.     II.  ii.  7li^{. 

ftijtrrwpt  <^uj?(Mu,  ffar-iiiHpinLjr,  cairyinc  terror.     II.  v.  272. 
ftiayv\ti,  WLtL   umliivtMi.  solid  lioafs  ( L.  ninl  &),  gtarkfinjf^  (Vosajj 

lieel,   tierce    (L<ird    Itnl'.v).   niabiiiff  iMt'iivftl*-):     eiijrer-footed 

(fri>iQ  ^oM  aud  oyvi),  keen ;  alje\ypmg  togellier  (u  ftm^,  UotietieUi). 

II.  V.  iyiJ,.:Wl,  &H1,  820,  «41,  et  *ryjiW. 
Nnrrapcai.     II.  viii.  IU3. 

oTpijH*?,  like  ill  c<iat.  pr.  us  to  colour.     II.  ii.  705. 
wVwes,  uf  till'  same  yeiir's  gruss.     Ibid, 
-jro^'rcpoi,  iilieatl.      II.  \x)il.  45'J,  440. 
inryoi,  ooiu|>ai-t,  stuut-Iiuilt ;  ur  srmuiJ.     II.  ix.  123.  2G'\ 
iwvpft  =  T«'>Tffn^«,  fuiir  lnji-wfM  uut  iu  teiim.     JI.  xv.  CWK 
ro&^cfs,  swifl  of  ftMit,     II.  ii.  7'i4,  et  nK 
\lv\iffiv%ii,  I'yii.sn-lireti.     II.  xxiii.  StWJ. 
ora^^ij  «Vi  (wnc  ^i7ni,  "  lioth  of  a  height,  a»  !::]eaHiired  by  a  tine" 

(Chnprnaji).     II.  ii.  7fii>. 
TUX**,  ■'*wift  :  of  An-.*,  11.  v.  3.'»C;  nf  Eumolfw,  xxiii.  ri4.*i. 
T*Tf)oo/w«.  fiKir  ]iorst-s  in  team  (cf.  ir«rvp«).  Od.  xiii.  1*1 :  expTOSWr! 

iti  II.  1>y  llie  lictu  .\i.  Ij'JH.  rwnrufKt  o^Ao^fwi  Tfl-iriN  atrrtMnf  o;(«r^r. 
Tpuins,  Tpn'..™?.     II.  V.  222  ;  xvi.  SHa,  ct  .<;. 

vwo^ocrarrcc  ti';^K.Vi/v),  liiiiuliii^  (the  cliidiiii;).     II.  xi).  413,  ft  nl. 
viffi^X*ti,  lond-iieiiihiiiH-  (l>.  and  .S.) ;    i*igltitig  /roni  llie  lofty  or 

llix-h-rai^eil   lleud   (Uui-lihoU  1.  ii.  171,  Cum|).  ri/>ov  Si  Kopni  i^ti,  II. 

vi.  .'iuy).     II.  V.  772. 
^vriouii^t;,  .*iinirtilig.      It.  Xvi.  .JOfi. 
^r^?fu,  »np«rinf.     II.  xxiii.  4ljl.  . 

jfoAjcom^c  ti)pp«T*liri(it'L'd.     II.  viii.  41  ;  xiii.  23       .         •"in  pa«>.» 
X(n"m^«^'K«.  Hd-fiileted.     I!.  v.-'C^t,:!!!.-!,  7?n;  WiLSM  .       /  "f^J*^* 

;(j)i'irir;<fti'  i^txfnjITu-  •tu/it«uiT«,  iloWlIlg  Wltll  IttWieS  of  guld.         (  i 

II.  Viii.  42;  xiii.  2  1 J   »    '^• 

i«<«.  rnpwi.     11.  iii.  Sfifl  ;  v.  24l>,  ft  *.jy).     (W.  iii.  478,  49C  j  iv.  28. 
dWi-a-cVo,  Hwift-llyinjr.     II.  viii.  42  ;  xiii.  23, 
wNtVoSa,  sw\h  <»f  fiMit.     II.  V.  'iMit,  et  a{. 


IT.  AwFrrn-cfl  co«Pot-M>En  vrmi  tiie  woiii>  ITiPros. 

ImnjAiira.  driver  of  lior*<'s  in  chariot.'*.     II.  iv.  :iM7  ;  vii.  125,  et  at. 
LtnT^KoTOi,  (land)  fit  for  tlio  driving  of  luiraes,  r-hampoigti.    Ud.  iv. 

007 ;  xiii.  242. 
Iinm»x«"V7s  (Ao^),  th'u-k  with  lioree-hur  (of  the  mane  or  toil).    It. 

vi.  463. 
<irBv>x«pfi>fs,  i-linridt-linrne  wiurior.     Tl.  xxiv.  2.'i7  (TmiloB),     Od.  xi. 

2.')«  (.\llUltll!l<)Jl). 

Imr/tfieiToi,  (lundp  lit  fur  liorae-feodiDg,  chnrapaign.  II.  ii.  387,  tt  al. 
()d.  iii.  2li3,  et  at. 

Imro^fttn,  lioree-li ranker  or  tnmtT.  Of  Ilectnr,  II.  vi'i.  3H ;  xvi. 
717:  xxii.  161.  21 1  ;  xxiv,  Htti  ;  r>f  vurimLs  henKw  Ixitli  Aebaiari 
and  Tmjnn.  II.  ii.  23;  iv.  37i>;  xi.  4'iO;  xiv.  473,  rl  at.:  Imt 
only  to  Clii>  TnnutLS  aa  ii  jieople.  U.  ii.  230;  iu.  127.  and  in 
eighteen  oilier  jtlat-es, 
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ijnroSooT/,  only  in  fern,  and  of  the  helmet  bushy  with  horse-hair.    11. 

iv.  459  ;  vi.  9,  et  al.    Od.  xxii.  111. 
tTTTToSpo/xo!  (subst.),  the  race-course.    I!,  xxiii,  830. 
\vTroiciX(Md<K,  gnider  of  horses,  or  wayfarer  by  chariot ;  of  Patroclos. 

II.  xvi.  126,  554,  839. 
iirjTOKo/ios,  only  of  the  helmet  having  horse-hair.    II.  xii.  339,  tt  aL 
'iTnroKopvoTiji,  supplied  with  horses  (L.  and  S.),  gau/gerOstet  (Voss). 
'  11.  ii.  1;  X.  431,  et  al. 
(TTToiroXoE,  dealing  with  horses,  horse-abounding,  of  the  Thracians. 

U.  xiii.  4  ;  xiv.  227. 
tSTTTOvpis,   of  the  helmet   only,    cf.  iinno)(<uTr]i,  linnSatTVt,  ImroKOfUK, 

but  this  expresses  that  the  hair  is  of  the  horse-tail.     H.  iii.  337, 

et  al.    Od.  xxii.  124. 
irX^fiTTTros,  horse-smiter,  i.«.  driver.     Pelops,  II.  ii.  104  ;  Menestheus, 

iv.  327  ;  Oileus,  xi.  93. 

Derivatives, 

iinrtifK,  relating  to  a  horse.    II.  x.  568. 

iinroTa  (_=  linnjXuTa  Sup.).     IL  ii.  336,  et  nxp. 

tTnrcus  {=  ditto).     II.  ii.  810,  et  aL 

'vmjkaair],  the  art  of  driving.    I!,  vii.  340,  439. 

IjrffooaVi;,  the  art  of  fighting  from  the  chariot     H.  iv.  303 ;  xi.  ;>03 ; 

xvi.  809,  but  in  xxiii.  289  =  lirmjXna-C^. 
lmrv<rwai,  horse  management  generally.     II.  xvi.  776 ;  xxiii.  307. 


III.  Proper  names,  Compockd  or  Derivative,   into  which  the  namf 
OF  THE  Horse  enters. 

(1.)  On  the  Trojan  side. 

Euippos.    II.  xvi.  417- 

Hippasidea.    II.  xi.  426  (Charops).     H.  xvii.  438  (Apisaon). 

Hippasos.     II.  xi.  450. 

Ilippodamas.     II.  xx.  401. 

Hippodamofl.     II.  iv.  335. 

Hippothooa  (a)  son  of  Priam.     II.  xxiv.  251. 

(i)  Pelasgian  chief.    .11.  840,  842. 
Hippocoon  (Tbracian).    II.  x.  518. 
Hippotion  (Phrygian).     II.  xiii.  792. 
Melanippos  (a).     II.  viii.  276. 

(i).     II.  XV.  547. 

(c).     II.  xvi.  695. 

Also — 

Echepolos  (possessor  of  colts)  a.  II.  iv.  458,  slain  by  Anti- 

lochos. 
b.   11.    xxiii.    296,    son    of 
Anchises. 
(2.)  On  the  Achaian  side. 

Hipponoos.     II.  xi.  303. 
Melanippos.     II.  xix.  240. 

Pheidippos  (grandson  of  Heracles).     II.  ii.  678. 
(3.)  In  other  associations. 

Ilippemolgoi,  the  mare-milkera,  a  Scythian  tribe.  II.  xiii.  5. 
Hippodameia  («)  Mother  of  Polupoites.     II.  ii.  742. 

(ft)  Daughter  of  Anchises.     II.  xiii.  439. 
(c)  Domestic  of  Penelope.    Od.  xviii.  182. 
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Hipi-iilochos  (Lvfinii).     II.  vi.  197. 

nij'potait'e!*,  pulrouyinic  of  Aiotos,    Od,  x.  2,  36. 

IV,   EsmiATlON  op  THB  TIORBE, 

Tho  high  esiimflHon  of  th«  Iiorsc,  aiid  the  Intense  feeling:  of  tbe  Poet 
for  ihat  flniiiial,  are  lo  In-  iuffin'ed — 

1.  From  tlier  cxireitie  beanly  of  the  dfBcriptioiis  of  it,  auij  also 
from  tile  exiwtitutle  of  Ihe  indications,  as  in  the  cases  of— 
(1.)  The  horses  of  Admetos. 

(2.)  Tilt'  simile  of  the  wlall-fed  horse  (II.  ri.  50G)  repealed, 
««  is  not  OKiml  with  Hnmer,  and  therefore  prob«Vjly 
foe  ei rij."hfi»'ij«,  ill  xv.  2(i3. 
(3.)  Tho  hoi-ses  of  Zeiw.     {II.  viij.  41.) 
(4.)  i)f  Rhcs<M.     (II.  T.  437,  Ml.) 
(.1.)  Of  F.i.'k-id.wi.     fll.  xiii.  2.*(,  29.) 
(6.)  Of  Hector,     fll.  xvi.  S^ft— .193.) 
(7.)  Of  Ericlithnniof..     {II.  xx.  SiC— 229.) 
2-  From  the  niiiiiU-r  and  cliarftrter  of  the  epithetsr,  deam'ptiTe  uf 
tlieir    Infty  am!    imiKwin^;"    imrti'in.    nfij^hmg-    (VwT^*  "'<^ 
BnchhiilK  I.  ii.  ITIi,  fonu,  and  jxRrfumjaiKV.'i. 

3.  Fmin  theii'  I'cinv  n^sf-fvt'd  fur  t;hi)i<^  uses,  nanwly,  the  ohanot, 
and  riding".  They  never  draw  any  carriage  of  burden.  (See 
Ilemionrj^) 

4.  Ttio  special  \'alue  nF  the  mare,  as  compared  with  tJic  male  horse. 
is  uetioti'ii  by  hifl  K"*^''"!?  l*y  f'^''  ^^^  ^^^-  [jla^'e  (amnag  mortal 
horspst  to  ihc  uiarfa  uf  Eulnclns.  (II.  ii.  7))S — 7fi7.)  ITii*! 
relfttn'e  cstUnati'.Hi  appcai-s  tti  liavc  pi'vvHilud  in  tin'  East 
from  the  earliest  times  until  now.  Fiulhof,  hy  the  iiae  of 
the  epithet  a^xnfe  for  the  male  horst',  vv  stallion.  (II.  iii.  377. 
Od.  xiii.  81.) 

5.  From  their  being  included  in  the  special  luvocatioa  to  the  Mufle 
(H.  ii.  761)  tu  eiiablu  Hk;  Foet  to  dwlarw  whose  horses,  an 
well  as  what  chiefs,  -xvw  uiuj*t  exct-llvnt, 

C.  AutiW'lios  (11.  xxLii.  -UW — 114)  rfitwus  with  his  horses  in  details 
indirative  of  ffivat  geiieral  fniniltanty. 

7.  Must  f<iri^iilar  oi  all  is  the  niiinift-stntian,  at  no  parly  a  date  in 
the  world's  hif'tory,  of  tint  diNf>o:*itioii  to  cheat,  or  seek 
indire«?t  atlvantaj^s  in  tlie  o3c  of  hoi-scs.  The  hiterferenfta 
of  Apollo  and  Atheuc'  (II.  xxiii.  3h3.  ;39I  )  are  gro.'wlv  unfair. 
And  .\iitilochos  a(ii*ears  to  have  ihiveti  a;7ninst  tlie  rharintnf 
Menelftos  a«  it  ivrm  rouaidinj^  thi*  goal  (II.  xxiii.  417 — 141, 
571,  58,5)  in  c>rder  to  cnmo  in  aoiiond.  Tie  is  said  to  have 
won  Kip^tnv  ciVc  TMtt  y*.  and  l-fitlos  is  liere  a  word  coming 
very  near  frond;  also  ho  evades  the  oath  of  fair  dealinf:^, 
which  Menelaos  challeiig'ed  him  to  toko  (U.  xxiii.  441,  iS2 — 
5f*5,  ;ia5). 

8.  At  the  Funeral  rjames,  the  rtJative  importance  of  tli«  chariot 
race  may  be  I'stiniattHl  fixmi  the  fart  that  live  [irizes  are 
offei-ed,  and  that  the  accMimt,  of  it  ocaipies  391  Unes  (II. 
xxiii.  25i — CS-),  while  all  die  other  games  together  are 
(■*)]i)pnst'd  in  Hi't  Hues,  liiu  r<'niainder  of  the  book. 

9.  Homer  had  observed  the  anatomy  of  the  horse  with  great 
accuracy,  for  ho  observec  tliat  the  trpSmit  rpivn,  the  tuft 
between  the  ears,  marit  the  s)Kit  where  the  skull  is  iii<:)st 
vulnerable.     (IL  vuL  83.)    Aristotle  coulirms  llio  remark.* 


*  Bnchbolz,  Z,  ii.  pL  ITS;  Arialiotle,  Gon,  Anin.  v.  5. 
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10.  The  qiialtties  of  rnw  were  nhsorvod.  and  a  (^pnod  breed  nwin- 

t»in(><l.     Itwcmid  Imnlly  W'  too  much  to  fsay  that  pe<li);reM| 
w(:ii"  ki'jrt.     (Sif  thi--  (usi;  of  Aiirhises,  11.  v.  i6i — 273;  wid 
(«r  Ericlithoiiios,  ix.  -liX  ;  Podarge,  xvi,  150.) 

11.  Much  attpiition  was  jyivpii  to  tbt-ir  grodmin^'.    The  horses  oC 

Arhiues  were  washed  w\i\i  water  by  PatrodiM^,  aii'l  their! 
matieK   uiituiitocl  willi  oil  (II.  xjtiii.  S80).     Aodrumachc  fedi 
thy  (cam  of  iK-clor  (U.  viii.  Itib),  aiid  thi«  before  sbo  pro- 
pAml  Jier  hnsbtiiirl'.t  meal. 

12.  Aiiu  to  their  f'j(Kl  and  driok.    Even  wine  yrvA  mixed  sometime* 

with  their  corn  or  wattr  (ibid.),  dfmbtlew  to  <fxcit«  tliem  for 
the  battle.  They  iVd  on  barl«'y  tcpl  Acvkoi'  (11.  %'iii.  564  ;  CH 
iv,  4t)«itd  whuut  (in>fH>v,  II.  x.  5C'J),  totos.  And  parsk-y  (II. 
ii.  77^),  Wsides  other  [tiaiita  or  fi;nuti«  not  precisely  identified 
({(I'ai,  Od.iv.  41  ;    ^vpoL,  II.    iv.    1U5;   nWfipo*',  Od.  iv.  6Ut). 

Uals  do  not  appofkr  in  Homer. 


Y.  DSBS  OP  TBB  HORSB. 


1. 


For  the  chariot :  in  war  by  kinj^s  ami  chiefs,  pntsim  :  in  tra\*ri- 

ling,  by  the  nante  (Od.  iii.  36'J.  475  neqq.) :  ta  the  ^mo« 

(n.  xi.  699.  Txiii.  MV,  et  ftiiM).   In  II.  xxJi.  22,  Homer  spcab 

in  a  niiuile  nf  the  ardXo^op'x  iWot  tnV  oxttriftv,  as  thoiij^h  the 

L'httriot  were  HotufitinuM  drawn  in   Ihe  (lainee  by  a  ainii^e 

hnrstt.     But  this  roiintTuetidm  i«  not  RUpiiorted  by  any  other 

testimony.   The  onjitiarj-  use  wna  in  pairs  (11.  v,  IQ."),  x.  478, 

Sutwyrt),  and  the  diial  number  is  rep<*fttedly  uaed  in  sijealdnjr 

of  trie  chariiit  of  war.   Som^rtimes  a  tliird  horae  wbr  altaeJie<i 

in  battle,  chiefly  to  supply  iht  place,  as  is  probable,  of  either 

of  the  ]iair  who  mi|;1it  bo  killed  or  disabled  (iru^jupor :  and 

the  gear  foratTacliing;  him  wa^  ir<u»}nf»a.n.  xvi.  I.'i2).    Tl  wns 

neocaeary  to  cut  him  loowe  (II.  viil.  85,  xvi.  47A)  if  killed  or 

disabled.     (The  word  in  iipte<1  of  a  man,  in  the  Gamee,  to 

Biyiiify  waywivnhiesji,  II.  xxiii.    603.)      Wo  have  alsa  tlw 

team  of  fi>ur  horses  nanit-d  in  thrtH!  plmv-s — 

(1.)  The  team  uf   Hwtor  (II.  viii.  18.1).     Although  be 

afldruSKes  these  Ijorse.**  in  the  dual  number,  I  am  not 

abte  to  f'jllow    tboso  who  in-at  us  two  oaly  tlw 

nniiiej*  in  the  verse  viii.  lS.5,E*i^c  rt,  «ai  trv  lloiafr/* 

Koi  AWoif,  A^irc  Tf  Sit.    Ue  may  pwsibly  meaa  thii' 

two  pi'incipal  drawing  horsfs,  or  whet-lers. 

(2.)  That  of  Neieu?  neut  to  nin  in  the  Elian  ^ames  (IL  a. 

CS8,  rttrtra^m  d^Au^dpoi  tinrot  avrmmf  o^tir^iy). 
(3.)  In  the  ab.'Stract  it  'ut  taken  as  a  8yuil»ol  of  rapidity  to 
compare  with  the  I'haiakian  vewsel  (tXl.  xiii.  81). 
This  -was  t^re. 
2.  For  riding :  the  allusions  lo  ^vhich,  clear  or  possible,  are — 

(1.)  In  the  legend  of  the  Keutanrs.  for  which  see  II.  iL 

83  Ij  Od.  Txi.  29.^  SOM.     See  Kentaur. 
(2.)  The  simile  which  compares  OdyswcuH  sitting  aalride 
the   cinffle    plank    to    one  on  a  riding  horse  [01 
V.  87fl). 
(S.)  Tlio  Biniilo  in  II.  xv.  679,  from  a  8kille<!  rider  ['nwm 

{i.)  In  tho  I)oInnota,  OtlyHneiis  &iul  Dioinwles  leave  the 
chariot  of  Rhesos  l«'liind.  ami  ride  hiw  horaea  to  tha 
camp  (II.  X.  4y& — ,114:1.  The  ruily  caw  of  actual'j 
e<]uitation  in  the  Poema. 
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Uiiliug,  cborvrore,  was  not  kuowo  as  ao  art  iu  general  or 

ordinary  iise, 

8.  Tbere  is  no  tmcu  of  the  use  of  tb«t  liurtw  Tor  biirdeu,  or  in  agri- 
culture, ilut  the  liunw)  was  apiHirt'iitly  nffered  uy,  in  Tn«ia, 
to  Natur(f-!*i)wer«,  sucb  »»  lL«  Kiver  ScauittudiTos.  But  lliin 
was  ticit  n  Kitci'ltice,  kk  tbei'e  wa«  uo  caiisiim[jtioii  ijf  thd 
tiewh :  Riid  tlie  diHtinctkni  is  carefully  innrketl  hy  Achtlie*, 
wlio  Ftpt-akn  of  it  {tm  I  judf;;^)  aa  a  HiHtirM:tively  Trojan 
practice — 

y  8»r  ^"J^^  ToXiat  t</Ki'(r<  ravjjovc, 

"  To  whom  you  «acrifioG  WIN,  and  di-own  llvr  bfirses." 

Kour  borscs  were  iu  UJto  manner  not  sacrifioeil.  but,  as  It 
ivere.  funuHhoci  to  the  dead  Patr^Tclos,  together  with  two  of 
his  TiiiH'  liouwliold  (logs,  and  twelve  selerUid  Tmjaii  youths, 
HH  welt  tut  ninny  oxen  mid  shpi.^)),  stuin  luid  |>n>[HLred  for 
food,  ihougii  not  eaten  {II.  xxiii.  Ifw — 17fi). 


VI.  CoLOnis  or  tiik  IIohse. 
Th«  colours  of  the  borM!  as  lueDttonsd  or  iudlcated  were— 

1.  fovflo?,  tlin  (rlipstniit ;  appiirpntly  the  rninmoneat  cohmr,  hecanw 
in  11.  is.  4l'7.  wi>  linve  tiie  '7nn»v  fnwfla  K^ptp/a,  )<ivpn  as  the 
ordinary,  or  at  lea^t  s|)ci-i«lly  a|ipivipriatp,  desori|>tion  of  the 
animal.  Wo  have  morf  tirnn  ono  Xontlios  (1!.  viii.  lH.i; 
xvi.  119).  It-sei'iiis  i)robaljl>_-  that  ^niSun-,  and  AJjiiro*.  wliose 
names  convey  the  idea  of  brig:]itnfa8,  should  l»o  <!on*idored 
nn  of  this  colour  (II.  viii.  ISTi;  Od.  xxUi.  2-II — 2ltJ).  Other- 
wise thi^y  might  Iw  taken  as  bay. 

By  IIk"  iinines  Aitlion  (II.  viii.  18."»,  used  also  adjectively),  and 
Aitbi*  (11.  xxiii.  2St*i).  A«  thi'  idea  of  tawnlnoss,  together  with 
light,  seems  ;.(>  Ijclong  to  the  wonl,  a  liri^iit  Iiniwn  may  havn 
been  inteiidnl. 

^oCvii,  the  bay  ;    rare,  as  only  once  uienlioned  (II.  xxiii.  -154). 

BoXccw,  tbf  jjjebald,  or  pitnl  (11.  xvi.  l-li*)-  Couiparo  tto&it 
uuAof.  oioAjJinuAo?,  and  it'c  Artiile  on  Aiotof. 

.\<v««,  tht)  white  (11.  X.  437). 

Tbu  black,  mKuiliud  iu  tli«  name  Alelanipp'OS,  bonie  by  four 
jKTHons  (*('/».)•  AUo  oitber  black,  nr  BometliiaR  near  black, 
IS  si^'uiScd  by  the  epithet  Kwafo)(aiTtj^.    (IL  xx.  iii). 


)TI1.   UoiUSfl   Na»ED   nt  THE    POEKS. 

The  horses  bavlug:  names  in  the  roOEQB  are  : — 

1.  Of  theffods. 
Ili.rsea    of   Area:    pciDio.9,  jVffrighti    and   Phobosi,  Terror 

(11.  XV.  Ufl). 
Colta  of  Eos  :  Lampos  and  Pbaetbon  (Od.  xxiii.  244 — 246). 

2.  Of  the  past. 
Areion,  tlic  home  of  Adrestos :  of  divine  birth  (11.  xxiii.  346. 

;U7).     IfenieinlHTeil  [like  Flyinp  Cbildera  anil  Krrlipw)  for 
hilt  i^xtraonliniiry  iittalitii'K. 
Pudar;L;c,  or  Arpnia  rodargc,  dam  of  the  horsoa  of  Achilles 
(II.  xvi.  150}  xix.  400J. 
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8.  Of  the  living. 

Aitliu,  malt",  of  Ap:ainMntion  (II.  xxiii.  295,  626). 
Ailhoii,  of  He<'tor  (II.  viii.  Iti5}. 
ItiUiui>,  of  jVdiilleH  (11.  xix.  400). 
Liun|K»s,  of  Hector  [II.  viii.  18o). 
Xdiitlh'iA,  of  IIc-4'tor  {ibid.), 
XaDtbod.  of  Achillea  ill.  xvi.  149;  xix.  -400). 
Peduoa,  of  Kcrion  anil  t)it>Q  of  .\cliilli>(>  (II.  xvl  152.  467). 
PodarjEOB,  nf  MenelnoH  (II.  xxiii.  i'H'i). 
Pi>diirg:iw,  of  Hfc'lor  ill.  viii.  IS.'i;, 
It  Hppoara,  tlicii,  that  tbo  namitig  of  hones  had   alreruly  become  & 
i:dquuoii  practice. 


VIII.  DiviNK  Klemknt  iii  TiiE  Uokm:. 

Areiun,  tlw  boi-se  of  Adrp-ttos,  was  »i.i-iuig  Ux»a  the  god*  ix  0t64uy  yirat 
■}^v  (11.  xxiii.  iHtJ,  ;i47).  The  Imninrtal  horses  of  Aciiilles  had  Zepliurw 
fw  their  siif  (11.  xvl.  150).  The  miu-es  of  Ei-idithonioR  were  cov«Ted  by 
Boreas  (H.  xx.  '2'2'i).    Arcion  thcrefortt  was  probably  born  of  a  Wiud-gouL 

In  thi.**  trt'ftliiiC'iit  of  tbo  horsi'  we  seem  to  timl  a  traco  of  the  twn  synteius 
t>f  Nature-Powers  and  Aiiiiha!  Worship.  TOilucod  and  refined  after  llie 
maimer  of  Honier.  On  the  dlvino  sido,  the  horae  is  Dot  placed  tn  a«AoetA- 
tion  n-ith  the  Olympian  Hynr^-tn,  but  witli  one  of  those  which  it  succeeded 
and  in  a  muhw  dt'|K».'*d. 

Oil  llif  iillmr  hand,  tiie  bortw  is  tuA  allciwcd  to  appruAch  the  standud 
of  humniiity  irvc-n  in  those  cnse*,  though  in  certain  reapecta  he  i»  nmch 
l»eyond  it.  Xuulboe  and  Bulios  are  fively  allowed  to  weep  {IL  xvii.  4.17); 
and  thcj-  do  not  sit'  hnt  k'nni  the  death  of  Pairoclos  (er^iSq  «-pira  m^ir^^ 
rivtQX<»"  •  •  •  fft'ToiTot)  by  a  kinil  of  iiiHtini't.  of  divination  (cvjiup.  Od.  ivL 
160).  Bv  a  siuiilnr  fatuity,  Xantlnr3  foretells  thi>  death  of  Achilles  (11  xix. 
41C).  The  power  of  fiju'ech  wiis  pveii  to  hlni  for  this  iMKiwiou  by  lldrt 
(ibid,  407),  arid  this  git-ut  departure  fn>iM  thii  iiatm-al  order  ici  apparentlj 
intrcHhieed  U>  tiia;^iify  as  uu  ui-eoi]ipamiiii>ut  the  capital  cri-Hinof  the  Pocfc 
Hat  the  moment  that  thu  pur|npse  is  occompliifhed,  tlio  KrinQe»,  vindi- 
cators of  that  order  on  all  occasions,  int^a-jtose  and  nirest  the  gift  [,-ii»). 


IX.  DlilTIES  HAVIXC  SfBCULL  ItELATtONS  WlTfl  TtlE  ItoB^K. 

I.  ATdoneue  ia  OBsociated  with  the  animal  simple  by  the  epithet 
kiutopotot.  honKJ-famod.  jfiveii  U*  him  excUisively  (H,  v.  rt.>l; 
xi.  ^-15  ;  xvi.  C>2'}.  The  Kxphuiation  of  this  epithet  f«^>l.al>ly 
lies  in  Aoimt  of  tbe  tradiliuoa  of  Ihu  ih^ity  not  fully  knnwti : 

tio.«sibly  ill  his  reladrjj)  to  0»iri£  auti  to  an  jusociation  of  the 
loj-se  with  the  Soalh. 
S.  Here  has  a  chariot,  and  it  is  she  who  endows  XnnllKH  with  tbc 
gift  of  speet-h  (II,  xix.  407):  in  the  former  purtienlnr  she  is 
])robab|y,  as  often,  the  relied  ion  i:»f  Zens,  and  as  to  tlie  Utter 
she  always  acta  as  protectress  of  the  Onwks,  and  purveyor 
to  tlieir  needs.  , 

3.  Zeus  )*i-eseiits  several  specific  notes  oF  couneclion. 

{a.)  When  lianumodex  i*  taken  up  to  ii««iveii,  ho  conipeu* 
sales  KinsTuis  \<y  a^ift.if  horses  (II.  t.  liGlt — 27S). 
(ft.)  Nestor  coiumendrt  Aiitilochos  for  liavinf;'  been  ia- 
stmctoil  in  nil  maltem  nf  horw  niauugemeot  by 
ZfiiH  tojjether  with  Poseidon  (11.  xxiii.  SUfi). 
(e.)  There  is  n  apecjal  dertciiptiuii  of  the  hones  of  iiis  team 
{inf.  X.). 
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4.  Aj)oUo  fed  iii  Ptircia  or  Plerin  the  riuire.4  which  Kunielos  brought 

to  Ibewar  (11.  it.  7^.1),  Woliarf-  fnini  Humer  miexplaimtioii 
of  this  [c}^ikI  :  tiut  it  inip]ii--tl  a  jval  iutcrtut  uu  tim  ]iarC  of 
the  god  ill  llmse  particular  aiiimals;  for  when  Uiomed 
presses  hnrd  on  thom  in  the  race,  Apollo  casts  hia  whip 
rixjui  hin  himd  and  caiiHeB  him  at  nace  to  lose  groaad,  till 
Attwuti  ^ivL-s  it  back,  aud  hy  a  further  «tratageui  assures 
his  succe3»  {II.  xxiii.  875 — 400). 
ApnDo  Qowhera  makes  u»e  of  the  horse ;  nor  does  tbe  Sun-god 
Eclios. 

5.  Sut-h  iiidicalions  as  we  are  now  conifideria^  meaa  usually  that 

the  |>nfiic>ilar  deity  had  some  sjiecial  relatit.iii  to  a  country 
with  Avhidi  alsu  the  auiiiial  was  sixi-iidly  couai^fled.  Aru9, 
not  an  iiii|>ortaiit  divinity,  has  a  chariot  and  hurws  (»«/".) 
htit  prohahly  a»  the  Thi-acian  gofi,  nnt  as  the  god  of  war,  for 
then  Atlieni;  wfnild  luve  had  one  too.  Thiaco  ia  indicat&d 
fl.1  a  horse -hiT<*<Hng  (vrantry  by 
(«.)  Tlie  epithet   rirjroTriAoi,  (!onvor3iuit  or  familiar  with 

the  hor>tc  (II.  xiii.  4). 
(A.)  Beyond  Thrace  lie  the  nipppraolffoi,  or  mare- milkers  ; 
the  practice  ftet-ms  li>  indicate  tbe  abundance  of 
thu  animal  (II.  xiii.  5).     It  ih  stiil  known  (Youatt 
on  the  Horse,  p.  34  n.,  «d.  IH1«). 
(c.)  RhcMos.  Kiijf,'-  of  Thrace,  has  horses  of  extroordiriaiy 

e?ci:ellence  (II.  x.  4;i5). 
id.)  The  Kicnue.'*,  n  Thracifln  peojtle,  apparently  hihabit- 
I  big-tho  Island  of  laiiiarcw  on  llie  tniant,  are  descrilwd 

aA  skilleil  in  diariot-wiirfaro,  iiu  les»  than  on  foot 
(CM.  ix.  4!)). 

0.  Kut  Posoidnn  i«  the  god,  who  may  sp(?rially  he  eallfKl  the  god  of 
hoi'ses  in  ILumer;  and  the  irlatioii  i^  one  whi>i'h  it  \»  quite 
idle  to  a'fertntlie  nictaphuriiaU  ivlaliou  Ijelween  Ilm  foam 
of  waves  and  the  muue  nf  the  animal,  or  lA-twwn  the  ship 
and  his  uses  on  land  :  not  to  obwerve  that  wliile  the  Homeric 
«hip  w&fi  uwd  for  imi'den,  not  for  fijjhtiny;,  the  horse  of 
Ilmnyr  wa«  iLstd  for  lif^ilui^.'',  not  fur  buiileu. 
(I.)  Wheitjv«r  there  id  a  special  relulion  of  any  particular 
puiTjonur  faiiiily  to  t!u»  god,  either  direct  orthi'ough 
the  Aiolid  name  (Ht^tting  Kside  the  ('iict(i)ies  and 
other  [jTuterliuniuii  or  mythological  )K-raona^«n),  we 
usually  hear  alun  of  the  hoi-se.     Thus  it  ia — 

{a.)    In    tht"    faiuily    of    Am.^hi*t-a    and    Aiueias, 

sixTtallv  jirotixted  by  Powidon.    See  II.  v. 

2Gf:U-a7y;  xx.aHO— .140;  xxiii.2l>5 — aOO. 

{b.)  In  tlie  family  of  Kunielos,  an  .\iolid  (II.  ii. 

7li2— 7«7). 
{e.}  la  the  faniily  of  Nesttjr,  descended  from 
Poseidon.  These,  tliough  inferior  to  the 
tcoinR  nientionetl  before,  were  good  eiioiigb 
to  run  at  the  iMinend  liaiiie.'*  (II.  xxiii. 
301— >S(>4).  KM  NeMlor  him.^elf  Li  y«f>wr 
iirn-r^rn.  (<)d.  Iii.  43l>,  444).  ami  Ttpi^uK 
'innmi(Il.ii.S.%<-(  «<r/(.;  Ud.iii.r>.^  af  a/i&i). 
Sii  his  son  AnliUH-hes  wan  instinictod  by 
Zeus  and  Poseidon  hi  all  the  arts  of  horse 
management  ((inrocnWi  TtuTocat,  II.  sxiJi. 
307). 
(<L)  III  the  ouuiitry  of  .\iigt.>iafl(ll.  xi.  680),  whera 
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the  breeding  of  lioisca  vms  poraneil  oo  a 

large  scale.    Tliore  were  ISO  ttrood  tiiare«. 

Also  Aujfpias  himself  {tiHH — fi71 )  was  am- 

oom-cnicl  In  rlio  cliariut  man;  atid  Augeiiui 

wax  ail  AioikL 

(2.)  Wlif II  ihfi  Wbtd-^ixl  BiircRs  ik-sires  to  covtT  the  maraa 

of  KricitthriDius,  Le  appntacLes  tbeiu  in  the  ahapo 

of  tmrm  Ni<cu^(un;t  (II.  xx.  2'2i).  a  tlai.^  or  dan 

horae.  This  ecilonr  evi<Ji.'utl,v  was  an  attraction,  cr  he 

wotUd  tic t  bavi;  a)'!fiimu<l  it.  lint  m^u-oxainj^  is  one  of 

Ibesluiiding  i>)iiliK-t»<,  and  iiidHtd  ritl<>s  uf  Posoidiio. 

(3.)  Wlit'ti  Meiu-'lutM  threatens  to  ]iut  Autilochi.^  uii  bift 

oath  to  detect  a  trick,  he  requires  hini  to  lay  hi» 

hand  upon  his  hor»eA,  and  invoke  PoKeidoa ;  from 

whoiii  Atitilochua  wiu,   hvw«Yer,   defended.    (11. 

xxiii.  581 — 565.) 

(4.)  Cont^idc-riiiK  Pomdoii  as  tlte  jifod  of  the  soa,  otnl  Iteoritii; 

ill  mind  the  limited  nnmher  r>r  deitii-s  to  whotii 

chariots  are  ajwigned,  the  elaN^rate  |«ctiiro«f  hin 

clinriot  and  tKtriiefl  may  justly  Lk>  uoltnl  as  aiiotLci- 

iudieatitm.     (II.  xiiL  ^3 — aK.) 

(5.)  Sngnlar  care  is  bestowed  t»y   Aiidromaclii*  ou  tli? 

Tioreea of  Hector  (Il.iHii.  IKfi— 190).    Evideiitly  ihls 

was  not  act'idimtal.  mid  Ii<'|iiii;l^  to  the  nfienal  ivla- 

tiofis  iH-l.wiH'n  tilt'  hfirst-'  aiul  \wr  fatlinr  Ectii  m,  wli.ir«* 

horso  FfdaaDs,  jiarl  of  iln-  siKiil  taUi^ti  by  AchilluK, 

was,  thoiig-h  niortul.  ahle  to  keep  pace  with  iIm) 

iitiiiiurtal  i*Hir  (11.  xvi.  I.'>2^1.'i4).     Nnw  Thobi',  the 

name  of  hiH  cniulal,  iir  oni-e  .HUppIics  a  wmtliwti 

a!WOl'iatiun,  atid  thert'by  a  link  with  Poseidon. 

(6.)  Whfii  Zeus  ]Ttuni«  fmiu  Ma  to  OlQin[xH,  his  honw» 

am  uiihanic^Hdi'<d,  uitd    his  chariot  jnit   avvay,  b^ 

Posc-iJou  (II.  viii.  440),  apijaiviilly  aa  (he  i»roi>cr  aiiji 

peculiar  god  of  horscJ!. 

S.  Teams  of  tub  G«i»8. 

1.  Of  ZeOB.      Xobly  deRcrilHMi :  copjier-hoofwl  (II.  viii.  41),  and 

gtilden-hoirt'd  (II.  viii.  4^).  Tl)eir  jmce  ik  cuJlod  ilii^ht.   Wlwa 
nnyi'ke»l  ou  Ida  they  are  hid  in  a  mm  (H.  viii.  .'jil|, 

2.  Of  Potwidun.    Yet  iimru  nobly  dearriK'^L  evidt?ntly  by  reasou  of 

the  »^|iei.-ial  relatiuu  lA  ibe  pxl  to  the  animal  (if.  xiii.  10 — 58). 
JfL-KJdes  fhu  nttribnles  named  above,  they  arv  twrKOftdfUiu 
(v.3])j  the  copper  axle  in  notwetteilas  they  tra^enw  the 
surfnce  of  t!ir  »»ea  (.10).  When  nnyoked,  tlie  god  himwlf 
MipplieK  RT»^<-<wVi  for  tbeir  f<jra^(3.7),  aiul  tetiiers  tlteui  with 
tdiiM.-kIe>!t  of  K'^'d,  in  a  Mibmariue  cavern  (32.  3(!). 
R.  Of  neri\  II.  V.  720  9e«iq.  The  hnnwfl  {xpvirafAWKn}  carrv  fJoldfO 
headbands;  AiX'ttiK.rtrt£n{7A'2),KniTarprwnl~i>'S):  on  llie  whnlo 
little  <)trr«.4  in  laid  iipnn  tliem,  while  the  u'hariot  is  gnrj^mdy 
dfcofribed  in  detail  (722— 7S2j. 

4.  Of  Eos.  the  moitiiu^.  whot«o  chariot  op  car  i«  drawn  by  two 

swift  colts.  Tjainpos  and  Phaethoii.     (Od.  xxiii.  244 — 24{;.) 

5.  Of  ArpH,  without  cjiectal  dewriiition.     (H.  v.  358,  itG3.) 

XI.   TtlAUA   (>»-   KiNOtI  AND    llEBOEft. 

( I .}  Trojan  tide. 
I.  Kin^  Erichthonior,  wea'thiost  of  men,  f^d  on  the  ScamaQdriaa 
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nmmh  3,U00  iiinrpH.  'T\\w»  (j'.e.,  ftotiiu  of  tlioiu)  worn  riivcred 
by  lldivH^,  ilHM:ri)H>i]  an  »  blutik  <ii'  dark  bmwii  biMVi-,  and 
[H-DihiciHl  rwlvi-  I'oKs,  wlm  ftkiiiimiil  thu*  t-uni  witlmul.  hurt- 
ing' tlio  etii-H,  niiit  ttii'  Hca  on  the  Vvpn  v/l  \ha  foam  (11.  xx.  219 
—220),     See  l*asi-iit,.n. 

2.  Kiii}:r  XjUcaon.  IbIIilt  of    I'andnrits,  lind    ulereii   churints   aiul 

teams ;  but  I'aiKlftiiw  br*iuglit  nrine  to  Troy,  Inr  ftiir  o(  wuit 
of  foi](k>r  in  lUe  war.     (II.  v.  11)2— 20.'>,) 

3.  Tlio  linniirs  or  AinfiuK:  Xham  were  of  tlit*  breed  which  Zons 

^iv(>  hi  Kiri<^  Tnm  »s  n  ciinii^t'iiKalioii  f<ir  tin?  uli^diiictioii  i)f 
(iunumcthw.  AnchiHi'H  Htolu  kix  of  iht'iu  fnun  King  Luo- 
lutiloii,  wv\  gave  Din;  of  rhi-  liiifu  [laiiJ*  to  Aijieias,  fur  the 
war.    (II.  V.  26a— J7«.) 

4.  Hectoi-  dn>ve  a  tt-ani  of  four — Xaiitlios,  r<jdargo6,  Aitlioa,  ftud 
Jjaiiip(J8.  They  iwc-d  to  bo  fed  by  AiidroiiiDiolii.  (U.  viii.  184 
_iyii.)    Swi>./. 

J?.  HheiKW,  lliv  lli^wly-an^^■nt  Tlirafiuii  kiiifr.  Ii!u<.  togethiT  with 
anuK  and  n  cluirint  so  uiloruixl  a»  lo  It-  lit  uidy  for  the  ^ikIk, 
exceediiifdy  tail,  Mwift,  and  twiiuliful  whitu  horseit.  (II.  x.  435 
— 141.) 


(J.)  Achuian  Sitie. 

1.  The  ninrcH  r>i  Kuiui-l'in,  sou  of  Adniftos,  wen*  far  the  fir«t  after 
tbe  inimiirtal  team  (II.  ii.  7GJ — 7(i7).  They  woro  Bwift  as 
Iiinln  ;  ami  wetv  of  the  nanic  -nhade,  triune  age,  same  height : 
feil  by  Apollo  iu  Pereia  of  Pierin. 

2.  The  hor>tL'»t  df  AchilleH  are  inunortJil,  nrnl  lu-e  the  first  amotiff  all 
thoHt^  in  the  army  (o  yap  iruKv  tftiprariK  ^tv.  imroi  ff  d  ^opiurniw 
iuvfioytL  TlrtXtiwm.  II.  ii.  7fi0).  These  are  Xanthos  ninl  BaJios  : 
(n«v  lly  like  tJie  Mast.'*,  /♦•phnnw  is  the  »<ire.  tiie  UurriauiB 
i'odarye  is  thu  diim.  They  atv  born  itcnide  the  Ocean  Ki%"er. 
Willi  them  is  joinuil.  Ji»  a  jiarenro.",,  or  ontwider,  IVdiiHtw,  a 
hor.Hc  cflptiired  fiitiii  tlio  rity  of  KctJoii!  who,  tliong'h  mortal, 
kept  jia^e  with  the  othors  (II.  xvi.  14« — I.'i>l). 

\Vhik'  titaiiflinj;  far  away  from  the  battle,  they  divino  tho 
death  of  PatrocloR.  Ilenuipon  iliey  reuiain  weepintf,  and 
(."uiiiot  Im"  induced  l<y  wliip  or  woid  lo  advance  or  ivtmat, 
mitil  /CeuH  In  jmIv  iiia|'ia>s  tJicm  with  ardour  a^ain.  aod  they 
ai'e  driven  anew  into  the  action  (U.  xvii.  -V2i'? — IH-J,  'tHi). 

Adiillew,  on  hL'ttiny  mil.  for  the  Held,  ivpriwu;]!**  thwu  with 
the  death  of  Tati-ochis.  I  jkiu  tliis,  Xaulhiiw,  endowed  willi 
a  voice,  and  haviof;  slill  his  niaiie  drag'gk-d  on  Uie  pmnnil 
tliroujih  g:rtef.  t'xplaius  that  Ajtollo  wn»  tho  real  ilostioyor, 
:ind  ijroi  i.'eil«  to  ]ipi|>IieHV  the  death  of  Achille-%  liim.>ieir. 

3.  Ill  ilie  c'liiiririt  Kate  oi  IJook  xxiii.  we  have  entered  the  tcaana 
(1.)  Uf  KmneluK  (we  above). 
(2.)  Of  Djomede:*.  formerly  of  Aineia*  (»ee  above). 
(3.)  Of  ^lenelnos ;  made  up  of  hw  owu  Podargiw  and  the 

ijiareAitiiC-  belonyiii^f  lo  .\giniieniuoii,  re^-eivedfrom 
ft  wn  of  AiiLhisew,  aud  ho  pn^baUy  of  the  breed  of 

Tiru»  (II.  Nxiii.  a!i:{— iino). 

■I.  The  fomHh  entry  is  that  by  Antilm-hoN  of  the  animalM  bred  at 
PaloH.  To  i-omfH'iisate  for  their  inferiority,  Nentor  y;irei* 
him  t"i)I1  iriMtnicriiiii  ii.s  ii»  the  nuuiner  of  managing  tite  race. 
(II.  xxiii.  ;HJl — ;UH). 

5.  Meriones  ih-ovp  tho  fiitii  ami  lust  jjair,  of  wliich  we  liave  no 
l>articiilar». 

TOL.  xxvn.  3i 
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The  merits  of  the  fire  teams  are  foond  to  be  according  to 
the  order  of  their  entry,  thongh  circumstances  occur  to 
disturb  the  race. 
C.  Wc  have  also  mention  of  .Vreion,  a  famous  horse  of  Adrestos, 
who  was  of  divine  descent  (II.  xxiii.  'iAG). 


XII.  The  Prizks  of  the  CnxRioT  Rack  (II.  xsiii.  262—270). 

1.  An  excellently  skilled  woman,  together  with  a  i2-nietre  caldnm 

having  handles  (wrucis). 

2.  A  six-year-old  mare,  unbroken,  in  foal  with  a  mule. 

3.  A  4-metre  caldron  or  kettle,  wliich  had  never  touched  the  fire, 

of  pure  white. 

4.  Two  tolents  of  gold. 

5.  A  double-bottomed  cup,  wrought,  not  cast  (see  dTvptm-o?). 

When  Antilochos  claims  the  second  prize  as  against  Eumelos,  who  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  deliberate  action  of  Athen^,  Achilles  assent)*;  and, 
in  his  (character  of  the  great  (lentlenian  of  the  Army,  promises  Eumelos  the 
copper  breast-plato  of  Asteropaios,  tlie  Lycian  Prince,  coated  with  tin, 
which  he  describes  as  of  great  value.  It  was  in  all  likelihood  worth  mora 
than  the  mare  of  which  he  was  deprived  (II.  xxiii.  558 — 562). 

So  Diomedes  got  the  first  prize. 

Eumelos  a  substitute  for  the  second :  who  by  merit  should  have  had  the 
first, 

Antil<K;hos  the  second,  by  allowance  of  Menelaos. 

Menelaos  the  third. 

Meriones  the  fourth. 

And  Achilles  makes  a  gift  of  the  fifth  to  Nestor  as  a  memorial  of 
Fatroclos. 


XIII.   ni>MK3   OF   THE   IIonsF. 

The  liorae  was  ft^l  in  oi)fn  gra-ssy  cdnutiies  or  di^itricts.  Ithaca,  there- 
fore, thongli  it  was  j3oi'/3oto?  (0(1.  xiii.  24(;).  ivas  not  (Tnnl^oTo?  (Od.  iv.  G06). 
Argolis  wa-s  (11.  ii.  287  et  alibi,  iv.  9!t  et  uliOi),  Large  numbers  were  fed  ou 
the  mnrahes  near  the  Scamaiidros  (II.  xx.  221).  Thea9uly,in  the  instance 
of  Adnietos,  already  exiiibited  that  cxccllenco  of  horses  for  which  she  w«8 
afterwards  famous  ;  but  HerodntoK  records  the  inferiority  of  the  Tliessalian 
hoi-scs  to  tlioHo  animal.t  whom  Xerxes  brought  from  Asia  to  nui  against 
tliem  (IlenHl.  vii.  IKfi).  There  was  also  the  crra-ros  tmro^,  or  stable-fed 
horse.  Fed  on  hard  fowl,  he  was  full  of  exulx'rant  c<nirage.*  Palaces  had 
wtabk'H,  e.;/.,  that  of  Menelaos,  Od.  iv.  4(t  (kuttoi),  and  there  were  stalls  or 
mangers  in  the  camp  (11.  x.  .'J(iW). 

Tlie  hor.se  was,  however,  coinpai-ativcly  rai-e  in  tlreece  :  and  had  pro- 
bably been  imported  at  the  time  of  and  in  coimection  witli  the  Egyptian 
dominion.     The  place  of  the  maix-,  iii  foal  of  anmle,  as  the  second  of  thefi\-e 

•  Byn  BpontnnooiiH  concurronco  of  genius,  Sbnkpspoivro  also  fisen  on  tlio  Btallcd  Lorn 
breaking  away,  an  a  fit  imnge,  by  his  vohomonco,  of  disorder  in  unturc  : — 

"  And  Uuncnn'n  borms,  a  thing  most  atmni^o  and  cartnln, 
BonuteouM  and  swift,  the  minions  of  tlicir  raco, 
Tui-nod  wilil  in  mituro,  broke  their  stallij,  Hung  out, 
Contending  Vo'usl'  ubudiDUce,  as  tbcy  \TanId  mako 
War  with  mankind" 

MarbriA,  U.  iv. 
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prizes,  sbowB  thattho  animnl  \rnA  of  Tt^ry  gKftt  value  (11.  xxiii.  2rio),  nnd 
suntoiKod  two  falitiitd  of  ^old.  We  wily  find  the  flriiiinil  in  tho  poA-<ie.<i.9ioQ 
■of  kiu^  nod  clliefd.  ]iut  tiie  (;(nthet«  'nrinthnfuti  (II.  iv.  iiOiJ  et  aiibi),  and 
xnTi>f>n  Tinroir  (II.  .V.  102),  am  applied  tu  tJi6  TroJMia  oa  a  poople:  and 
Aincia-t  boasts  to  Pandaroa  of  tJio  excellence  of  the  Trojan  horsos  (U. 
V.  221),  mid  Troy  itself  is  wwtaKof.    The  plain  is  still  rich  and  fertile.* 

On  riio  horse  s  countiy  of  origin.  Homer  supplies  no  direct  evidence. 
We  never  hear  of  the  wild,  but  only  of  the  uobroken  (11.  xxiii.  26(5}  liorse. 
Thei-e  is  no  wf^n  of  Ureet-e  as  tlie  eoutitry  of  onjipn.  Nor  does  there 
n|){)uar  Ui  Im!  any  suc-li  ronsent  c^tulili-thud  anions  naturalifitit  wttli  reapect 
to  tho  uri;rinul  huinc  or  homes  Imni  whemxi  the  nnimal  is  deri\i;d,  aa  would 
help  fo  iuUiTprc-t  the  indicjitions  of  the  Poenw.  Jiliirli  atu^ntiori  has  been 
Kiven  to  tins  subja-t  by  I-'ronch  m'htJars;  and  tho  n-cent  work  of  M. 
rictremeutf  sums  up  thcfir  upinloiis.  In  1820,  Link  roferrcid  the  aiiinial 
lo  Arabia  ami  iinrtlieni  Africa.  Ilouel  assij^ns  it  to  Asia,  hetwt'eii  the 
Kuxini.'.  the  CaHpian,  and  the  Persian  (Jnlf ;  Perron  to  .Vi-abia  exchiKively. 
(Hlier  writers  derived  the  hoi-ae  fnim  the  valley  of  the  \ile  oiily4  ai"!  held 
that  in-  wiiH  Hpreud  over  the  East  by  the  i'on(|iieMtM  of  llm  Pharaolia. 
Pieltvnieiit  hiiiiT^i-lf  IioMh  the  aiiimal  tii  l>e  AHtalii:,  aiid  Es,  at  any  ralo, 
completely  stifie-sHful  in  nversririny:  tho  tloctrine  of  Perron.  Ifomoric 
evident-'o  soeniB  to  enter  but  Mll^^htly  into  their  inqniries.  Nor  indeed  can 
it  be  deemed  of  serious  niomout,  until  we  have  learned  to  observe  tho 
relBtion  bet\vet'n  tho  horso  of  Ilooier  and  his  mytholog'y. 

We  Ijbvv  seen  above  that  H()nii?r  distriluteii  horses  nmong  the  members 
of  the  Olympian  Court  in  a  manner  apparently  arbitrary.  Neither  Apollo 
nor  Athene, nor  tlie  aun-irod,  have  LorneH  at  all;  ilerfe,  an  ii*  ukuuJ  with  tiie 
Poet  in  hici  Irentmcnt  of  her,  aeemK  in  huvo  Ihi^in  derivatively  Tiom  Zeua; 
but  it  in  with  Piiitcidon  that  the  aiiiuial  ja  pl!u;<)d  in  tliu  closest  auii  most 
sjjecial  comieetioii.  Tlicy  am  iiu(,  then,  used  lor  poetical  oniftineut,  with 
relation  to  the  Olymiiiun  oiliif  k,  di-  ranks,  of  the  several  deities.  Tho  facta 
unggest  that  tho  key  is  uiythiihi(,'ieal  and  ctliDi*-al,  and  that  wo  shall  leara 
the  mind  of  Homer  aliout  the  liouie.s  of  tho  horse,  by  observing  with  what 
countries  those  deitiea  are  connected  who  have  pjwciaf  relations  to  tho  animal. 

It  will  be  ])3«i]j  then  tliat  ho  did  not  refer  the  horse  to  une  home  ex- 
clusively. The  tuani  of  Arfes  wriidd  assign  liini  U)  Thrace,  and  confonuably 
hereto  Khc»os,  the  Kinjr  of  the  Thiw-ittns.  has  singnlarly  Bpleadid  horses. 
Tlie  hurves  of  Kus  pi>ibaUy  conmH:t  tho  animal  with  the  Hast.  Tho  worslup 
of  Zeus  IN  too  widely  dill  used  \n  allow  tu  to  it^sociate  the  aatmal  throuj^h 
tills  god  with  any  particular  coimtry.  but  [xissibly  sunie  part  I'f  Asia  in  the 
quarter  to  which  we  are  somewlmt  vaj^uely  directed;  p<js«ibly  Kjj^ypt ; 
or.  ag^iii  possibly,  the  Thracians  and  Mare-niilken^.  upou  whuoi  he  tiinii.'d 
his  eyeN  in  II.  xiiL  3 — G.  IJut  tho  chief  Homeric  iudications  of  the  hotue 
of  the  liorse  are  to  be  derived  from  lus  asttociatious  with  Poseidon. 


XIV.  (FitoM  TOE  .'ViiTici.K  OS  Poseidon.) 
Tito  power  and  n-orsliip  of  Poseidon  in  Iloiuor  are  plaood  in  relatiou- 

1 .  With  tJie  sea. 

2.  With  some  of  his  many  desoeodauta. 
^.  With  the  .\ii)lian  families  in  Greece. 
4.  With  the  I'haiakert. 
a.  With  (hi!  Aithio|>es. 
6.  With  the  Uardiyiiaii  dyiiaaty. 


«  nnohboU,!  ii.  p.  ISl. 

t  Lor  Origiuoji  du  CboTal  douiAsti^ae. 


Paris,  IBTO.    Chap.  TiB. 
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The  ftnt  of  tbesi-  atTonkt  no  kical  ligltt ;  and  an  reiipecta  Uie  liiat.  thti 
family  was  proUibly  Aiuliaii, 

(rt.)  ]icoAUf*c  it  bore  the  titl«  Aiiax  niidrOii,  which  stood  in 

3]iprinl  connertidn  wifh  tJmt  iimiie. 
{h.)  BiTHii^f^of  the  Hnh!tei|i;ei)t  pmvalmioe  of  Ibo  Aiolinii  nmiie 

ill  tlie  ilii<tJ'it4>. 

Tftkinp;  tlin  f<iur  liMds  which  romAia,  wp  find  that  in  every  cbbc.  exrpnt 
that  of  tlie  Phnjftko!*.  IVisi-icioii  i**  tuwwiatt'd  citliiT  dirpctly  \\'\X\\  tho  .S«-utQ, 
or  eliw  with  the  horse. 


I.  Among  the  I'bainko^,  thciv  ift  nn  mention  of  the  \icf^ ;  Arid  this 
ij»  I  111' moni  K-ninrkable,  tv*  |iiiWir  t^om|ieticive  Oameft  am  in 
u«e  ftiii'ing  them.  This  iiidic(U«»  their  rrlat«m  to  the  god 
na  fiMiadeti  |ii-i>hal>ly  nti  hin  iiiaritime  offl<xvt ;  niid,  iiiastiaaoli 
an  it  i«  reasonahly  cerlain  that  thoy  arc  chaely  rthited  to  the 
Phiiinikei^,  of  whom  their  name  \a  a  paronomaxin^  we  acem 
aUii  to  k-ani  titat  Iloiuer  did  not  aAtodato  tho  bone  with 
tho  fhccuicianit  na  a  nvoe,  uor,  proliably,  with  tho  CanaaniM 
region. 

?(  Poweidon  is  rccnjntized  amoofi^  his  dcsc-^-ndant^  the  Ko(^<'i{m>'S; 
ond  Mr.Browii.in  his  Poseidon, han  sEmn-n  (hiit  their  hnbitut^ 
»a-ordinp  tn  the  Odv^wey,  is  on  the  Arrli-aii  cnast. 

3.  The  Aiolian  faniilu-HiiiTfotner  api>ear  tuHtJiiidiii*^iefiaIrelatioQ« 

tn  the  hor-Sf,  ha  \»  oxprr-jMlj-iufiitioiirtl  in  tlio  caftoa  of  Adiuf^> 
tofl,  Aujifpias.  ami  Aiichises.  Ritt  thp  Ainlian  tiainc,  and  the 
Aiolid  faniilifs,  apix^ar  Ui  be  <-Ior>('ly  f(niiii_'<'ted  with  n  foreign 
Hource  anil  itdhieiico ;  in  all  likejihond  that  of  tlie  j^at 
K^\V(itian  Empire,  t>f  wliich  it  i«  prttliahle  tliat  they  may 
have  liocn  the  delc;;ated  rcjin'aeulntives.  In  Od.  x.  2,  when 
tite  i)errtouaI  Aiotos  is  intnidiieed,  he  is  sjiceially  awtociatisl 
with  lhe  liurst^  hy  the  pstronyini*.'  JUp/tntmles. 

4,  Thi'  Neh'id  family,  asa^iated  in  Ih  xxiii.  with  the  Iiorne.  is  aUi 

aKMorialcd  hy  dencvnt  with  Puseidon  (Od.  iii.  &;  xi.  241, 
2M}. 

i"i.  The  AithitiiJt's  of  Ilonier  reached  frfmi  the  riain;?  to  the  sttting 
.^nii.  \S  e  may  allinii  that  \u  hi.s  mind  titey  hiy  to  tlie  ix-itith 
'»f  Epy[>t.  in  Nuhiu,  JUid  weatwanl  within  the  Libyaji  coaH. 
A\'e  cnunot  bo  confidently  jiidfye  as  to  Arabia,  nf  which  wt 
lenni  notlun;[;  from  him  exc-ept  in  Iiia  I'lreniboi,  whom  Iw 
diH)  inj^lHhes  fnmi  Aitliiii|jeH,  ()d.  iv.  84.  The  ^jcxU  nf  nenilly 
had  a  8i)ecial  relation  to  tJiin  race  and  tAid  thcnt  viaitii 
(II.  i.  ^:!:l.  -12-1).  Hill  I'dwidon  was  still  more  specially 
ivlatcnj  Ui  tlicm.  and  !ii'  was  ainonjr  tbem  when  all  the  other 
deities  were  on  ()lQm[wiM  (Od.  i.  it — 27). 

Q.  Tlie  i-elation  nf  rim-LInn  tn  lhe  South  is  fiirllier  and  vory 
markedly  iiidieati'd  by  hiM  title  h'tinnochailM^  tin-  dark- 
haired,  wliieli  he  lienrs  alone  aimmf,'  the  Rods :  and  Ilnmer, 
as  we  know  fmm  other  indieatioriff,  Ih  apt  l«  use  the  colour 
of  hiiir  in  eonnoctioa  with  natHMudity. 

7.  The  hoist*,  the  sijerini  aniniaJ  of  Poseidon,  was  alao  in  Homer*« 
iiiiud  a  special  token  of  Egypt.  This  may  he  wnai  from  thft 
case  of  EiMioii.  kiiifr  of  a  derivative  TheiK's.  and  from  tJie 
ciiTiini«t.ince  that  in  tht-  Niiitti  Iliad  Ihimer  dPHcrilie.-*  the 
wealth  of  Tht'bes  by  tlie  number  of  its  hursed  chariots 
(381— 3M). 
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S,  We  hnve  scoti  [mip.  ix-  <!  (2)]  tliat  Boreas  assumed  tho  slmiie 
oE  a  Mack  or  dark  Lofse.  The  Dfjujiroia,  or  NuMaii,  hoixfs 
"are  usually  <.f  n  liW:k  colour,"  tbougli  tbert  arc  scrnw 
bright  Imya  and  boiti-Ib.* 

Up6n  tho  whole,  till?  association  uf  Poseidon  on  the  odc  haiii)  with  The 
bo^BS,  on  the  otlier  hand  with  the  Smith,  ia  bo  close  and  manifold  that  tlio 
oonlmieil  effect  of  the  sipia  is  lo  awHrjciate  the  horse  alsn,  in  the  mind  of 
Homer,  «'ith  tlie  South — tliat  ia  to  say.  with  tfic  K^^^itiaii  Ein|Mre,  with 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  es|)efia!!y  with  thi?  t'jij^r  icr  Nuhiaii  jwrtidti  of 
that  valley,  VVir  the  Pfiet  beyiJiid  dimlit  has  a  disfindinn  in  hi»  mind 
between  Egyptians,  wlinm  he  dties  not  in  any  eHjxsnal  maiiiiLr  ally  with 
PoNcidon.  and  KthiojiianH,  who  are  *•  alUo'l.  and  who  must  ho  mideretoud 
to  dwell  farther  tnwards  the  Siwitli. 

Turiiing-  now  to  the  j'actR  jLnd  opinions  represented  by  the  Ksyptolopsts, 
wc  iiiid  that  the  horse  wa»  nnknown  in  tlie  nld  or  ^[ejn[iliiau  Empire  :  that 
the  E}ryptiau  kin^^  of  (he  Twelfth  dynawly  wen-  m  ebfe  uontiirt  ivith 
Nubia,  uito  whieh,  an  Fietrement  thinks  (p.  22.*i),  the  ('ushites  had  fuuud 
thdp  way :  that  ffM-  thin  tiriif,  and  onward.-*  tlmMiyh  the  whulo  jieriod  of 
tlio  llyksiwt,  the  Mnnunmnts  are  gi*nerally  wanting'-:  that  wc  lliun  arrive 
at  the  second  or  Thelian  Kinpirc,  and  liud  the  use  of  the  horsa  fully 
eatablishi'd  (PietTwroont.  ji,  212). 

In  these  fat^ta  thert^  .-^ei-ms  to  lu  much  which  pointa  to  Xuhia  ok  the 
aouiro  from  nr  throujrh  whieh  the  horse  was  introducetl  int<i  Ejfypt.  And 
this  ia  the  derivation  indicated  \>y  the  PiH*mH,  both  aOirmatively  and  altfo 
nej;ativi.'ly  in  their  diBi.-(i.iiriwtion  of  the  aulmal  fixjui  the  Pha-uician 
navigators  and  tlieir  ciinnliy. 

Xor  is  mii'h  a  eiinrhmiitn  without  floni«  other  8Ui>porL  JI.  PnHHe 
d'Avennea  (I'iiUivnieiit,  p.  21-1)  dewrilKiH  to  ns  tht-  eharactei-iHtifw  iif  Uin 
hui-se  as  ho  is  n;]m;sented  in  the  K;r.V|»tii>ii  paintings  and  ntliefHi,  witit 
"sliiii  niTk,  niundwl  eiVNt,  high  [lasterns,  louu'  and  slender  ii'gs.  Humtl 
feet,  tail  hmi,' and  tiiii-'k."  and  with  white  as  the  pievailin;,^  eokmr.  Ilu 
adds,  '•  This  rate  liius  nmintained  ilnvK  in  the  upj-er  valley  of  the  Nile,  ttJid 
may  still  Ite  iKvn-siunally  mot  with  in  Kj^^ypt.  where  it  liears  the  name  of 
lion'juiiiuti  —th&i  is  to  say,  from  the  province  of  Dongolah  ui  Xubia." 
(Slenioire,  ineoriwratod  in  tho  work  of  Pietrt-ment,  p.  2C4.) 

Vnna  the  Barbary  horse  we  dei-ive  the  name  barb ;  and  in  the  Uiponline 
Luuian  of  17rtD  a  note  of  Oranovius  giveB  a  catalogue  of  wiuneni  in  a 
aerieti  of  racei^,  appaivntly  at  Home.  Aniou;^  these  tho  immense  majority 
are  Afiican  (Nute  on  Nijn'imis.  p.  "i'l'i). 

Though  nalui-aUsti  havu  nut  delennhied  by  consent  the  exact  home  of 
the  (lOi-Bc  such  an  we  umv  know  him.  Iliere  neems  no  doulit  that  to  this 
uoble  animal  warmth  in  uuiigcniul,  but  extivmo  heat  nnfavoorable :  and 
white,  during'  tho  teittacy  goolnj.'ii'al  ]M.Tiu'd,  he  waw  very  widely  spread 
over  the  surfiue  of  the  eartn.  Ins  I'an^'O  has  been  Hoiiiewhat  more  limitt^d 
mider  our  invsent  conditions  wf  the  snrface  and  dimate  of  the  earth,  and 
Ilia  ori^'u  \n  (•>  Iw  ti'.>n^-'lit  for  in  regions  along  and  somewhat  to  the  nortli 
of  the  line  of  latitude  on  which  Nubia  lies.  • 


III.— PIPimOS,  THK  Chariot. 


The  word  of  most  frequeut  use.     It  afjpeai-s,  however  to  mean, 
properly,  tho  body  of  tho  vehicle.    Diphros  uignifiea  aluo  a  chair, 

*  Yoiuttt  OD  tbo  Uarae.  p.  J ;  (txl.  1341:1.) 
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probably  a  chair  with  arms;  and  chairs  may  Btill  be  found, 
though  now  old-faahioned,  which,  with  the  back  set  forward, 
and  a  pair  of  wheels  substituted  for  their  four  legs,  would 
form  excellent  models,  reduced  in  size,  of  the  Homeric  chariot, 
easily  entered  from  behind.  Liddell  and  Scott,  indeed,  give  for 
it  "  tiie  chariot-board,  on  which  two  could  stand."  It  also  refers 
especially  to  the  inside  of  the  chariot :  the  nominative  is  only 
found  twice  in  the  singular  (II.  v.  727,  and  Od.  iii.  334),  and 
twice  in  the  plural  (II.  v.  193,  xvi.  379). 

I.  Synonyms. 

(o.)  Harvut:  the  entire  fabric  of  the  chariot.  Of  neariy  as  freqarat 

use  as  Bi<t>poi. 
(b.)  Hippoi,  in  the  plural,  souietimea  signifies  the  vehicle  drawn 
by  the  horses. 
See  iTTvuiv  bri£t)(r6fi€vos.    II.  v.  46  ;  xvi.  343 ;  xxUi.  S79. 
fi^fv  &<f>   iTrmM'.     II.  xvi.  810  ;  xviii.  331. 
iTrmav  hri^alvt^ixv.     H-  V.  255. 

Itntwrn  applied  to  Fatroclos  (II.  xvi.  20,  et  alibi),  who  only 
goes  in  the  chariot  as  j/vCoxoi.     II.  xvii.  427.     This  woi^ 
has  the  epithet  tro&Mctfi  ui  11.  xxiii.  263. 
TmroTo,  applied  to  several,  especially  and  often  to  Neelor. 
II.  ii.  33(),  et  alibi. 
The  dual,  in-nw,  is  used  iu  the  same  manner  for  the  chariot, 
but  only  once.     II.  xvii  504. 
(c.)  Ochen,  iieut.  liej^rocl.  }4ui-al :  a  cliariot,  and  usually  a  slugls 
chariot ;  but,  like  'jiTrcx,  it  may  mean  one  or  many.   Perhaps 
properly  a  more  general  woi'd,  siguifyiug  vehicle  or  carriage. 


II.  Epithets  of  U<^po^  {as  a  Chariot). 

tuieoTos,  well-polished.     II.  xvi.  402. 

^foos,  ditto.     Od.  iv.  50O. 

HvXtKTo^,  well-plaited  (iu  wickerwork,  probably  referring  to  the 
sides,  and  showing  tliat  thtse  are  included  in  tlie  proper  sense  of 
SiApoi,  for  tliis  and  the  next  epithet  are  not  ap^ed  to  any  of  the 
other  names  for  a  chanot).     II.  xxiii.  33.5. 

iuwkiia]^,  ditto.     II.  xxiii.  45G. 

cuepvi;s,  well  wrouj,^!!.     11.  v.  585,  xiii.  399,  xvi.  743. 

KoXtK,  beautiful  or  smart.     II.  v.  193. 

KoXkrjrm,  closo-jnined,  well-fitted,  =  fvjnjKTOi ;  the  word  also  has 
the  meauhig  of  tflucnl,  but  query  in  Homer?     II.  xix.  395. 

vtortvx^,  newly  Mliaped  or  fashioned  (iu  its  several  parts,  cf. 
irpwrairayrp,  inf.).      II.  V.  1U3. 

ftoTOT,  polished.     II.  xxiv,  322. 

ira^i^ii'otov,  ail-burnished,  or  blazing  (comp.  ox«a  ^»Xdy«a).  II.  viii. 
320;  xxxiii.  509. 

irtpiKoXXij?,  exceeding  beautiful.  II.  iv.  486 ;  v.  20 ;  xvii.  43C. 
Od.  iii.  481. 

TTOtKtXos,  in- wrought  (with  copper  or  other  material),  or  wronght  in 
divers  colours  or  forma.     II.  x.  501. 

jrpwro7rny>;s,  new-built  (referring  to  the  junction  of  the  parts),  brand- 
new.    II.  v.  193. 


ayn-Kw,  rouiidctl-     ]L  vi,  3!I. 

por'iOooif,  wfndin^  nr  hnAt.inj;  to  battle  (Ciiwios  in  lov. :  h.  uul  S.  in 

foc.)-     11.  xvii;  -IKI. 
Sai&iJUov,  finely,  i-urionsly,  or  variously  wroug-hL     H.  xvil,  -Wfi. 
Hioof.  »'ij>.     II.  ii.  3!>i> :  xii.  £8. 

fv  mir^ucoir^cvvt',  well  fitted  or  conipacteJ.     II.  ii.  777. 
tvKwijTuv,  wcll-wnmj^lit.     II.  xxiii.  .VVi. 
€^Ph;(«-,  wi'Il-ruiininjT.  tir  wpll-wliopltfrl.     \\.  riii.  438. 
^wi/,  mjji*].     II.  xi.  n;i:i ;  xvn.  45H. 
KoA')!', ."«/».    II.  xxiii,  .5:1:1. 
•rafir-itAw,  riiundp*!.     tl.  V.  2;ll. 
«n\Aip-ov,  sup.     II,  iv.  ;U;(;:  xi.  I9«;  xxiiL  aHfi.     Oil.  ivii.  It". 

TtTT\>K<Lirfi.iv<n'  \)(jii.if<u  ifiitrtriTt'pul  t«).  sup.       ll,  XXIli.  .'tIKl. 


Epithet  (jC'oxca. 
^Aoyco,  hlazing :  of  the  obariot  o{  llori-.    H.  v.  745  ;  viii.  38!t. 


I      Oil  tlw  drawing  of  the  chariot,  spc  Jfippm. 

I       Tho  chariot  carried  two  jiersons,  l.li«    ctiinhntant  (ptirfiibdifs,  11.  xxJii. 

132), and  thetlriver  {fnlnchn^.  pnssim),  tisutilly  ii  fierson  <if  confiilctice,  as 

K<-hrione«  fur  Ilcctor.  .\iitfini''<lon   fin*  .VchillcH.       (hi  Here's   artlnff    a« 

cliariotwr  f^r  -Vthoiic  spp  IUtc. 

Ttio  chariot  of  llt-rJ;  was  kcjit  iii  ]iart-s,  and  put  togetlktr  wht*n  about 

to  be  Hsert.     The  jiortiorw  of  it  -werr  (11,  v.  722 — 7JJ2) — 

KuxXd.  the  wheelti,  uf  i-u|i|)er,  with  eight  a|>akvt>  (a«n{((vi;/ia). 

o^f,  the  axlt'-tnH\  of  iimd. 

Irv«,  tliu  fvllm.',  i)[  gold,  whiuh  docH  not  wear  away  (at^^trof). 

frMTWTpO,  tho  tires,  of  COI)|K*1-. 

irXij/*v(u,  the  imves,  of  sifver. 

&'^fint,  the  body.    PIniidy  thin  inclixleil  the  framework  o\  the  back 
and  anus  of  tht  chaii'-jart  or  Iwicly:  for  wo  whould  otherwise 
have  a  »e|>ai-ate  iii-«fi*ip1i'>ii  of  tlitJiu,  an  wo  hiivo  <tf  the  oMvgtt. 
It  waa  inarkfti,  pwrhaiw  LhjuiuI.  with  buiidn  of  gold  and  silver. 
Sit^ptK  Of  )(jnitriitwfi  lot  ufiyx-piiMTW  ifxa<rw 
i^irartu.     Vv.  7*7,  7S8. 

That    wicl<cr-work  was  iwhd  iiputi  the  frame  of  the  Bitjipo^^  to  BUj^y 
the  sides  apiwaiT  ["ufficieutly 

(I.)  Fn>ni  the  i*[Hthel9  fiVXcucros,  and  t^Xinrn, 
(2.)  Krniii  Iho  cx (itt'Hflinii  ipiuTti,  &fri[iii  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
tlit^  (lartinilar  ca&e  uf  ihy  <-hari<il.  of  llcri-,  %vi(li  llio  veil) 
ei-rtViiTai.   tllOfU'  siriiw  Itintig    jH^ibnlilv    tli«  higher  8Ul»- 
stitntes  for  thp  wirkcr-wurfc  of  ordhiaiy  rharints. 
OIIT1.7C?.  the  rail  for  suppf^Tlin^-  the  reins,  niiiiilug  it«iml  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  rim  (a  meaning  which  the  woiil  has  eLwwhere, 
n»  of  n  nhk-ld.     11.  vi.  1 LH}. 
pvfiof,  tb**  pole,  of  silver,  pnnceodiiig'  froiu  the  6<'i^«,  i>..  tho  bod. 

I'lMin  this  was  set 
ivynv,  the  yoke,  of  gold. 

\ijta&i-a,  bands  of  chain  g(Jd,  fastening  the  voko  to  tho  hornet*. 
'J'li.-  e-jnipnient  would  be  complftwl  hy  the  following  iteois   ooi 
luijiitionod  here : — 
}(EiX{i'oi,  llio  bits.    II.  x!x.  SOS ;  nowhere  olso  mentioned. 
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^kio,  the  reins  (o-iyoXdevra,  smooth,  gloBsy,  bright).  H.  v,  226  ;  also 
XcwKo,  white.     V.  .583. 

fiauTi^  or  luMrBXn,  the  wliip.  We  hear  also  oE  the  Khn-pay,  prick  or 
goad.  II.  xxiii.  337.  430 ;  also  in  Kcyrprp'iKTji,  and  xwroptt  hnw : 
yut  it  does  nut  seem  to  have  been  a  separate  instrument,  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  lower  end  of  the  whip-handle,  armed  with  a 
sliarp  point. 

It  may  tie  a  question  wliether  we  are  to  andei'stand  the  massive  parts 
called  xpixT-eos  and  ipyvptos,  to  have  been  solid ;  but  in  this  caae  of  an 
Olympian  chariot  it  is  probable.  The  Poet  dispenses  his  material  liberally, 
where\'er  the  fabric  is  divine. 

Chariots  were  raised  fmra  the  ground  on  j)latforms  (^(n/xoi),  when  not 
in  use  (II.  viii.  441) ;  and  covered  with  some  description  of  cloth  (iWd. 
and  v.  194). 

There  is  no  distinction  apparent  in  the  form  of  the  Homeric  chariots, 
but  only  in  tlie  material  and  ornaments.  Here's  chariot,  of  which  the 
parts  have  been  specified,  was  of  metal  iu  all  its  parts.  That  of  King 
Khesos  (II.  X.  438),  was  finely  wrought  with  gold  and  silver. 

Chariot-making  was  a  recognized  trade,  for  we  find  mentioned  (bat  once 
only,)  the  opuaTovr/ytK  Syrjp ;  the  affix  ayj}p  seems  to  show  that  the  term 
had  not  grown  into  great  familiarity.    (II.  iv.  485.) 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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IN  my  last  paper  I  gave  an  account  df  all  tliotio  pu»»agca  iii 
Bacon's  life — np  to  the  time  ■when  lie  became  Lord  Keeper — 
which  are  cited  by  Dr,  Abbott  in  support  or  confirmation  of  tlie 
singular  ilicnry  tlmt  a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  bis  niiRsion  na 
propliet  of  Science,  high  prit«t  of  Xatnre,  worshipper  of  Truth, 
born  8er^"ant  of  ^^auVincl,  and  so  forth,  had  destroyed  his  sense  of 
ordinary-  morality.*  The  further  evidences  of  thia  moral  blindness 
which  I  have  now  to  consider  are  iu  some  oasci*  hanler  to  deal 
with,  being  for  the  most  part  insinuattd  in  allusions  or  epithet*, 
not  definite  enough  to  reniindmeof  thefnfts  to  which  they  refer  and 

*  It  !■  hut  talr  to  Dr.  Afabott  to  lUtu  that  «lii<;«  tlio  formur  pnirtlon  ol  ttU*  pajMr  wm 
pulilishird,  anil  siu<'.(!  t})H  yiM  in  tirpo,  t  have  l(>iirticil  that  bu  diMwn^  thh  Ihiyyrj 
altogstlMir;  ilRcLiriiiK  tlMt  I  tuitii  RiUiiQilanitaod  and  tniumjirniirnlHl  liim.  [ti** 
AetiJtoif/  »ud  iSprelalor  ot  Ajiril  13.)  Ilis  dJsQU inter,  Llioii){b  I  i"**  nol  pruiMtv"!  for  it, 
I  UCDpt  of  coDrse  aa  «l»cIaiTD  ;  and  can  oaly  aik  tho  tvador  lo  coQsJddr  nij  profatorj 
rMtiiirks  M  dInKtod  ftf^inst  »  viow  of  Uiuoii's  imno  irliii'h  kdj  diligent  stadoot  nf  Dr. 
Abbott**  Kmaj  'naif  pouMg  ntf^iatt  tbul  lir  tncacit  to  put  fornard  aa  liia  oah.  Abont 
thfs  pMiiiblllt;  tbere  c&d  b«  do  Biistttke,  tliu  ihluK  hll^'iuK  aclukllf  )upp»iiO'i  tn  dijmI/, 
Aa  wldrciHd  to  aucb  iladoats,  my  pnUiory  rotaarkfl  will  havQ  tb«ir  full  valu« ;  and 
iMlsg  nnilcrttoAd  not  to  opp'x  '"  1^'  AblioU  liiiii»i>If  (nlio  lucmit  wimoibiDK  difli^riMit, 
tfaoufib  I  cannat  jel  kusm  wltnl),  uiaj  Bt«iid  witiioiil  (urthar  nlLeratSin].  For  Ibo  rout, 
OS  tba  cocliudti^lba  npplle«,  1  prvsamn.  only  lo  tlio  tiicory  of  the  origin  of  thnt  tudif- 
leTVJKa  to  tho  ruluj  of  coitiinonpliiao  monlity  with  whicti  Bocoa  »titl  )itiLD4i  cbugod, 
aad  a*  it  U  A^T'^i''^^*  'ii't  •'bitrt^  tfaftl  tba  remaindnr  of  thn  pApor  li  dlreoied,  tha  »pudl> 
ntion  of  Lfac  tbwr.y  doaa  uot  affuut  *ny  of  Ihu  arguiufiita,  uii)  1  loara  Ihirm  sa  lh«j  won). 
I  mtij  kdd  ttULt  (hoy  are  uot  mcMit  for  Dr.  Abbott's  infarmation — toKbini  thn  aubal^aoc 
of  ftU  tbMO  rmcarki,  and  msoy  luntv  of  tbu  kind  (indudtnK  aU  tba  doruigod  gpilbata, 
dialocaUid  pbrasiri,  and  gnn«rAl  iularBpnM(intii.iioii  of  wUiab  he  complaliu),  h»d  b«cti 
caiiiinuiilcat«d  *"  ilbuitt  aujr  itneivt,  tno  or  tiirvo  inoutli*  bvforo  (he  publiciatioil  of  hb 
book— bat  for  tbc  infonnatioo  of  bis  ri>ftdore,  who,  avfiB^  in*  rvfunvd  to  oi  bli  priaeipaJ 

_    authority,  uiay  tiko  to  know  what  1  bad  tu  luy  about  bia  work. 
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to  give  me  the  means  of  inquiring  how  far  those  facts  justify 
them. 

When  I  read,  for  example  (p.  Ivi.),  that  "by  making  great 
people  think  how  they  should  be  reverenced  "  by  him  if  he  were 
Chancellor,  "he  at  last  takes  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,'"  I  can  only 
ask,  what  great  people  ?  and  when  '\  and  how  t  No  great  person 
besidcB  the  King  and  Buckingham  (with  whom  his  relation  was 
still  in  the  '* seiitentiously  parental"  stage)  is  indicated  either  by 
name  or  otherwise,  either  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  appointment,  or  having  been  asked  to  do 
anything.  And  though  the  secret  liistory  of  it  is  perfectly  weU 
Itiiown  (see  "Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  v.  pp.  241,  245,  348;  vol.  ri. 
p  1 'tl),  the  only  such  person  I  can  myself  tliink  of  is  the  Lord 
(Jhaiicellor  Ellesmcre.  He,  it  is  true,  when  just  recovering  from 
an  illness  wliich  had  been  thought  fatal,  told  Bacon  "in  plain 
terms  that  if  the  King  would  ask  his  opinion  touching  the  person 
tlmt  he  would  commend  to  succeed  liim  upon  death  or  disability, 
lie  would  name  kirn  for  the  fittest  man  ;"  and  Bacon  reported  the 
offer  to  VilHers  with  a  suggestion  that  use  might  periiaps  be  made 
of  it  (vol.  V.  p.  25.'>).  But  that  it  had  been  extracted  from  Elles- 
nicre  by  a  hint  that  Bacon,  if  he  were  Chancellor,  would 
"  reverence  "  liim  more  than  he  had  been  used  to  do  as  a  barrister 
practising  in  liis  court  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  is  surely 
;in  extravagant  supposition.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Bacon  took 
Iiis  seat  on  the  woolsack  "at  last,"  because  it  was  at  last  vacant, 
and  the  King  having  had  thirteen  years'  experience  of  his  service 
knew  him  to  be  the  best  man  for  it.  And  when  he  did  at  last  take 
his  seat,  was  it  to  exhibit  reverence  which  he  did  not  feel,  or  to 
withhold  reverence  of  which  he  had  held  out  hopes?  On  the  con- 
trary. "  it  was  "  (according  to  Dr.  Abbott  himself)  "  to  reverence 
■indfci/,'" — that  is,  to  show  reverence  where  he  really  felt  it ;  a  thing 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  ordinary  morality,  though  it  would 
Heem  that  in  Dr.  Abbott's  improved  code  the  real  feeling  of  rever- 
ence— he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  of  whom  or  of  what 
— iinpliesa  moral  dcgi-adation  still  greater  than  the  false  pretence. 

Again,  when  I  find  Bacon  charged  with  "cringing"  (p.  Ixi.); 
with  incapacity  to  see  *'  the  distinction  between  what  is  great  and 
petty  as  well  as  between  what  is  good  and  bad"  (p.  Ivii.) — of 
which  the  oiJy  evidence  offered  is  that  *'  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived a  genuine  respect,  if  not  admiration,  for  James  L  ;"  of 
being  "  blinded  by  the  close  brightness  of  the  throne  "  (ibid.) ;  of 
'■_Bliowing  no  traces  of  irritation  or  resentment" — for  in  Dr. 
Abbtitt's  list  of  the  Christian  virtues  "  resentment "  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  (p.  xli.) — at  the  King's  "  misappreciation  "  of  him- 
Hflf ;  and  other  defects  of  the  same  kind;  I  can  only  repeat  the 
questions,  where,  and  when,  and  how  ?     The  imputations  are  too 
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vngiie  nnd  general  even  to  direct  onu  to  tJu*  cascii  which  may 
possibly  have  suggested  them.  One  of  them  there  is  however, 
which,  though  I  shmdd  otherwise havepassedithy  asbehmgingto 
the  same  chtss  and  subject  to  the  same  remark,  deserves  aome  atten- 
tion because  we  know  from  Dr.  .'Vlibott  himself  what  it  is  built  on. 


The  imputation  is  that  from  long  habit  of  8tud>-ing  the  waye  .to 
luB  ends  Bacon  liad  come  to  Iwik  vijmjii  the  way  iis  itself  the  end. 
In  ocder  to  carry  out  his  plaus  for  discDveiiug  the  secret  of  nature 
lie  required  the  ct>-operation  of  ^eat  perBonu.  To  secure  their 
co-yperatiou,  it  was  necessary  to  imderstand  and  humour  them. 
And  the  practice  of  understantling  and  Iiiunouring  great  p'^i^ous 
became  so  attractive  to  him  that  he  censed  in  time  to  care  for  any- 
thing else — forgetting,  in  th<' eiijcymeTit  of  the  task,  not  only  the  in- 
terests of  the  intiuite  future,  but  ilie  thing  to  be  douu  next  diiy ;  for 
it  eeoms  Uiat  so  long  uh  he  understood  tlieir  humours,  he  was  content 
to  let  tJieni  not  only  go  the  wrong  way  but  take  him  with  them. 

»Such  at  leiist  is  my  interpretation  of  the  following  passage  :■ — 
**The  rlifferencfl  betwe«ii  hiiu  sikI  llturkiiigham  was  so  ^'a«t  ttiut  one  of 
two  tbingf*  wa»  inevitable;  eitlipr  IJuckinghjun  luutit  dictate  to  Bacou,  or 
Bacou  to  Btickiuffham  ;  fur  a  iiHtumI  couj^eiit  of  thoiiKlit  lielwevu  tlie  two 

I  was  out  of  the  question.  Naturally,  Hin^nn  thnugiit  hiinJi'eir  lie«t  <iiia]itie4 
to  dictate,  and  at  iirf«t  he  d»I  m.  Utit  when  the  •  |»areutaJ '  tone  had  been 
bitterly  rewnted  bv  Hueltin^rliam  nrifl  repiiix-ed  by  tlie  King,  it  iiit^ht  ha\-e 
been  »iippi"»sed  lliat  Iteicon's  eyes  woij.!  tiave  l>een  (3|)eiiej  to  hi."*  u»v»  in- 
■tniitimiKV'  and  notliingness  in  nil  affnirs  of  State,  and  that  he  mtKlit.  have 
^Wlvod  the  worthkisaneRs  ot  ofliee  nrider  stick  romtitionn.  But  it  was 
not  Ao.  iMamraon  it  woiJd  ^eeni  had  '  been  in  liis  Jieart.  dejirxw^cl  his 
intellocl.'  Beyond  an  (x^asiotial  hint  of  vexatiou  at  the  King's  |j««?ific 
policj-  we  have  no  traces  of  irritation,  no  evidence  that  Bacon  i-esented 
the  Kinjj's  miHttppreciation.  Tliti  fact  iw,  lie  Imd  by  this  time  so  f>rokej) 
himself  to  tlip  tank  of  studying  ttie  liinnoiirs  of  great  people  aa  the 
steppiug^tiHie  to  liigher  abjorts,  tliat  iin  hud  drifted  iut^i  the  tiabit  of 
acting  08  though  ho  bi^'lieved  that  Biirli  an  obser|nioUR  nnnxty  of  statusniaii- 

tabip  was  a  fit  goal  for  a  ^reat  man's  hfo."     (Pp.  lix.,  l.\.) 
Now,  "siioh  an  obsequious  parody  of  Btatcsmanship  "  cannot, 
I  think,  in  this  context  be  intended  to  mean  anything  but  tlie 
study  of  the  humours  of  great  people ;  nor  can  the  "  great  man's 

»life  "  be  any  other  than  liacon'a  ovnx.  And  as  there  is  some  diflS- 
culty  (whatever  date  we  assign  to  the  supposed  converaon)  in 
reconciling  the  continued  progress  of  the  Great  inRtanratioii  'with 
the  supposition  that  its  author  was  one  who  had  taken  to  the 
study  pi  the  humours  of  great  people  as  the  one  object  of  his 
amlntion  and  "the  fit  goal  of  iiis  life,"  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  Dr.  Abbott  found  that  it  was  so.  Ho  had  learned  it  from 
Bacon  "himself.  "In  the  days  of  hisearUer  and  purer  manhood" 
Bacon  had  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  a  *•  Device," 
in  which  he  introduced  tliree  bad  advisers ;  the  first  advising  him 
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to  take  to  a  life  of  Btudy  and  contemplation,  the  secoud  to 
Boldiering,  the  third  to  statesmanship.  yVmong  the  prudential  direc- 
tions given  by  the  last,  one  is,  to  "  make  himself  cunning  rather  in 
the  humoure  and  dnfts  of  persons  than  in  tlie  nature  of  businesB 
and  affairs.  .  .  .  And  ever  rather  let  him  take  the  side  which 
is  UkeUest  to  be  followed  than  that  whicli  is  soundest  and  beat, 
thai  everythinrj  maii  seem  to  he  carried  hy  1m  direction"  (The  words  in 
italic  are  not  quoted  by  Dr.  Abbott,  but  I  add  them  because  they 
are  important.)  Thirteen  years  later,  in  a  private  note-book  (here 
miscalled  a  "  Diary,"  but  the  inaccuracy  is  not  material  to  the 
present  question)  he  set  down  the  following  memorandum  for  hia 
own  direction — "  At  council-table  chiefly  to  make  good  my  Lord  of 
SaUsb^ry's  motions  and  speeches;  and  for  the  rest,  sometimes  one, 
eometimes  another;  chiefly  his  that  is  most  earnest  and  in  affection." 
These  two  directions  appearing  to  Dr.  Abbott  to  be  precisely 
the  same,  he  infers  that  Bacon  at  forty-eight  "  had  brought  him- 
self to  do,  and  to  do  natm-ally,"  the  very  same  thing  which  at 
thirty-five  he  had  held  tip  in  derision  as  recommended  by  "the 
ideal  statesman  of  selfishness"  (p.  Ix.).  To  mo  they  appear  to  be 
altogether  different.  The  ideal  statesman's  advice  was  supposed  to 
be  addressed  to  a  councillor.  Bacon,  in  1608,  was  only  Solicitor- 
General,  and  attended  the  council-table  in  that  capacity,  as  legal 
advisor  on  the  King's  behalf.  He  had  no  choice  of  "  sides,"  no 
vote  in  council.  Salisbiiiy  was  Prime  Minister,  and  though  not 
responsible,  as  a  modern  Prime  Minister  is,  for  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  he  represented  it.  To  support  his  speeches  and 
motions  was  as  inevitably  Bacon's  duty  as  it  is  now  the  duty  of 
Sir  John  Holker  to  support  Mr.  DisraeH's.  But  that  be  might  not 
'be  suspected  of  attaching  himself  to  any  other  person  or  party  in 
the  council,  he  made  it  a  nile  not  to  support  any  one  in  particular, 
"Salisbury  excepted,  but  to  bestow  his  help  impartially;  only  pre- 
ferring those  who  were  for  the  time  being  most  zealous  and 
earnest  in  the  business  before  the  board.  Will  any  man,  not  pre- 
possessed with  a  theory,  tiike  this  for  a  proof  that  he  had  smik 
fi-om  a  student  of  "  the  nature  of  business  and  affairs"  to  a  student 
of  "  the  humours  and  drifts  of  persons  ?"  or  that  he  had  ceased  to 
care  whether  counsels  were  sound  and  good,  and  would  rather  be 
thought  the  author  of  a  bad  counsel  that  was  followed  than  of  a 
good  one  that  was  overruled  t  and  tliis  in  spite  of  the  volumes  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary  which  remains  recorded  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  later  life  ?  For  certainly,  if  he  ever  gave  himself 
such  counsel  as  Dr.  Abbott  supposes,  he  did  not  follow  it.  Among 
the  innumerable  advices  which  he  tendered  to  the  King,  whether 
before  he  was  a  councillor  or  after,  though  we  may  think  some 
of  them  unwise,  I  do  not  believe  tliere  is  one  which  can  be 
plausibly  imputed  to  any  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  guide  bun 
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niio  (he  course  which  he  beUered  to  be  "  the  soundest  and  hent" 
for  hiB  afl'airB ;  certainly  none  in  which  ho  advocated  a  course  which 
he  thought  wroii|^.  only  hecausc,  being  the  hkeUest  to  be  chusen, 
he  wished  it  to  be  taken  tor  his  own.  That  he  liad  never  been 
the  ftutbnr  of  any  "inimodemte  "  or  "  unsafe  "  or  even  "unfor- 
tunate "  counsel,  wafl  one  of  his  chief  coneolatiouK  when  he  looked 
back  upon  hie  career  ns  a  public  servant  at  the  time  of  his  fall. 
{"  Lettera  and  Life"  vol.  vii.  p.  280.)  And  the  r*-'afion  was  that 
the  one  question  which  he  always  aaked  liiniaeli"  waa  only  what  it 
would  be  best  in  the  circumstancea  for  the  King  to  do.  Among 
those  cireniiiRtanct'B  it  would  often  happen  that  the  "humours  and 
drifts  of  persons"  held  an  irnpoHanl  place.  And  that  ho  studied 
very  carefnlly  the  humours  of  those  whom  ho  had  to  deal  with, 
there  is  evidence  enough ;  but  how  that  ea»  prove  tliat  bis 
"intellect"  had  been  "deposed,"  as  asserted  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  Ux. ;  or  how  it  can  be  reconciled  either  with  the  *'  indifFereuce  to 
details"  or  the  "entire  devotion  to  a  rtitTO  intellectual  object" 
which  are  imputed  to  him  in  the  middli-  of  tlm  next  page,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  cottjecturo. 

II. 


The  charge  of  "fawning  and  grovelling  tc/iAi  Me  Fuvouriie  ir 
offtuinK"  though  110  pHrtk'ulai-s  are  giv^u.  haw  enough  of  Lord 
Macanlay's  air  about  it  til  «;t!idi'  um  t«  tlif  cuneK|)(jiidence  about 
llio  uiamage  between  Buckingham's  brother  and  Coke's  daughter 
(with  f.omv  details  of  wliich  his  lively  nairativc  liaa  made  his 
readers  fainihar)  as  the  passage  which  Dr.  Abbott  waH  thinking 
of.  Fawning  and  grovelling  are  wordK  goncrally  used  in  so  bad 
u  sense  that  it  is  M-urtli  whilu  to  inquire  liow  far  they  upply  to 
Bacon's  conduct  iu  tlil'^j  ease. 

Jit  the  end  of  Jmic,  HiKl,  Coke  had  been  temporarily  Buspended 
from  thi*  cxeririKe  of  lii«  ofiiiri?  of  niii-f  .TuKtiee  of  the  KingV  Bench 
(vol.  V.  p.  .^9i').  Ho  was  not  ijiially  diftebargi'd  from  it  till 
November  (vol.  \-i.  p.  97).  Iu  the  inlurval  he  had  courted  tlie 
favour  of  VilHera  by  offering  hifi  daughli.T  in  marriage  to  one  of 
liiH  brothers  (ibid.  pp.  H5,  117,  :il9).  But  tlmngli  the  proposal 
made  them  friends,  disagi-eemcntK  and  dislnstfi's  canu-  with  the 
lining.  Coke  would  lud  mak»;  her  jiortimi  Inrgi-  enough  to 
fy  Villicrs;  and  Vilheiti,  not  bcfing  HiitiKfifvl,  would  not  taki' 
any  trouble  to  shield  him  from  certain  judicial  jiroeondinga  with 
which  he  wa.s  threatened.  Finding  therefore  (hat  he  had  not 
been  compliant  enough  for  his  pin-pnw?,  and  not  being  '*  able  to 
breathe"  ojiy  longer  without  restoration  tn  tho  King's  good 
graces,  he  thought  hotter  of  it  before  thi^  y<;ar  was  ont ;  "  acknow- 
ledged with  nmeh  sormw  his  former  iY*peetles«  !)ohaviour;"  and 
■  desired  a  renewal  of  the  niarringo  treaty,  "  witli  more  advantageous 
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propoBalb  on  biH  part"  (vol.  vi.  p.  221).     He  -w&B  ready,  in  short, 
to  make  it  pounds  instead  of  crowns;  upon  which  Villiere  (now 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  with  the  King  in  Scotland)  became  at 
once  liis  devoted  friend  and  ally  (ibid.  p.  247).     This  uew  over- 
ture had  been  made  through  Secrctaiy  Winwood  in  the  summer 
of  1617,  and  Bacon  docs  not  seem  to  have  known  of  it.      As  a 
jirivatc   matrimonial    aiTangemont,    it   was   no    business  of  his, 
an  long  as  the  peace  was  not  broken — of  which  iu  the  King's 
absence  he  was  tlie  chief  guardian.     But  this  was  not  long.     For 
the  mother  of  tlio  intended  bride,  being  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  match,  conveyed  her  secretly  a^v'ay  from  her  father's  custody; 
whereupon   the   mother  of  the  intouded  bridegroom  applied  to 
Bacon  i'or  a  warrant  to  enable  her  father  to  recover  possession  of 
her;    and  thus  he  was  forced   to  take  a  part.      So  far  as  the. 
keeping  of  the  peace  was  concerned,  the  part  he  took  (judged  by 
what  followed)  was  judicious.     He  refused  the  warrant,  but  at  the 
same  time  wrote  privately  to  Buckingham  (whose  engagement  in 
the  eauKc  he  did  not  know,  and  whoso  feeUngs  he  liad  not  divined) 
mshing  liim  to  signify  to  liis  mother  his  desire  "that the  marriage 
should  not  be  pressed  or  proceeded  in  without  consent  of  both 
parents,"  and  at  the  same  time  representing  to  him  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  inconveniences  of  the  alliance  to  himself,  his 
brother,  and  the   countiy  (vol.  vi.  p,  223).     In  this  way,  whatr 
ever  the  conclusion  might  have  been,  the  affair  would  liave  been 
conducted  decently,  "  according  to  reUgion  and  the  law  of  God." 
But  it  was  not  to  be.     His  letter  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when 
Lady  llatton,  the  bride's  motlier,  came  to  Iiim  in  a  state  of  great 
oxciteineut   for  a   warrant   on   the   other   side — to    recover  the 
(laughter  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  lather.     For  in  the  meantime 
Coke,  liaving  got  from  Winwood  the  warrant  which  Bacon  refused, 
had  gone  straight  to  the  house  whore  his  daughter  was  concealed, 
broken  open  the  door,  and  brought  her  away.      The  result  of  her 
application  was  an  order  to  Coke  from  the  Council  to  deliver  the 
young  lady  up  to  them ;  which,  after  a  little  difficulty,  was  obeyed. 
Wicrcupon,  liaving  taken  measures  to  secure  her  from  molestation, 
tliey  reported  all  to  the  King,  and  waited  to  know  his  pleasure; 
Coke  being  at  the  sanie  time  called  before  them  to  answer  for  his 
riot,  and  wlien  he  justified  the  proceedhig  as  legal,  order  being 
taken  for  the  trial  of  that  pohit  in  the  Star  Chamber  (ibid.  p.  227). 
In  all  this,  Bacon  had  acted  in  concert  with  the  majority  of  the 
Ooiuieil.  and  events  had  followed  each  other  so  fast  that  there  liad 
not  been  time  to  hear  from  Buckingham  in  answer  to  liis  letter  of 
advice!     For  whicli  when  he  had  waited  nearly  a  fortnight,  he 
detemiined  to  write  to  the  King;  for  though»he  now  knew  that 
the  King  had  committed  hiniHelf  to  Coke's  side  in  the  quarrel,  he 
<]id  not  know  whether  his  own  opinion  of  the  inconveniences  of 
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tho  match  lirn.1  theu  been  laid  btfoi-e  liim.  He  wrote  aocordiriKly, 
utiiig  thf  ubjyctioiMi,  aud  rtrn^uusthig  that  if,  ufler  bearing  tbu 
iw  to  the  contrary,  he  wui-c  stiU  ic-solvcd  that  the  iiialcb 
tdiould  go  ou,  hy  might  "receive  his  particular  will  aud  o«m- 
luniKhiicntx  from  huuHoIf,  that  he  iiJght  coufonu  hiiiiHulf  thereto" 
(l>.  233)  ;  and  wheu  tbc  King's  auswer^coiitaiiiing  as  it  did  a 
rt'ply  lo  nil  thw  jioint*  in  that  letter — left  no  doubt  tliat  he  rmw 
still  ri'Holvi-d  that  tlio  match  should^  go  on,  aflor  bearing  the 
rtasonM  to  tin;  contniry,  he  apjilieil  liimstiU'  at  once  to  further  it 
by  Biich  mc'fiiiB  as  ho  had. 

This  wnfi  tho  Bubstance  of  bis  action ;  and  if  wo  ronicuibcr  that, 
apart  from  thi;  duty  of  a  nuigistrnti!  to  keup  tho  puaccandacouu- 
cillor  lo  wtuii  tho  King  of  dangcm  ahoad,  ho  luid  neither  iutoresl 
nor  rc«ponnibibty  nor  authority  in  tho  matter,  wo  shall  find  it.  hard 
to  say  wliut  nioro  ho  oiiglit  to  Iiavo  doua  What  In;  had  moat 
wishud  was  that  tlie  match  might  bo  provonted,  and  ho  liad  ad- 
Wfiod  th(-  King  and  Rnekiiighnni  to  lireak  it  off.  When  (hat  could 
not  be,  hifl  next  wihh  wii»  tlut  it  might  bo  bfonght  about  witli 
as  much  conHcnt  and  as  little  scandal  as  possible,  and  lio  uGTered 
himself  as  a  mediator. 

But  he  had  8ti]l  to  set  himnelf  right  with  tho  Khig  and  Buck- 
iugbam,  by  both  of  whom  his  advice  had  been  not  only  rejected 
but  fiotly  ri'flfiited  ;  and  it  is  iu  the  course  he  took  to  rccovur  the 
favour  which  he  had  forfeited  by  offering  it  that  he  is  accused  of 
disgracing  IiimKelf  by  unworthy  behaviour.  To  make  the  cbarge 
seem  plausible.  Lord  Macaulny  wa^  indeed  compelled  to  adopt  and 
repeat  the  story  as  told  by  one  tif  tlve  most  discreditable  wituesnes 
iliat  was  ever  called  in  a  court  of  historical  biqniry — a  story  which 
a  vague  and  general  admission  (itnaccompauicd  with  any  attempt 
at  correction  or  motUlication)  llmt  it  may  very  liki;ly  have  con- 
tained exaggeration 8,  docs  not  help  in  tlie  [caKt  degree  to  diA- 
authoiize — though  the  whole  force  of  it,  as  bearing  upon  fiacou's 
character,  depends  upou  the  very  circimistances  iu  wLigU  exag- 
geration was  likeliest  and  easiest.  I  could  mention  more  thau 
one  paaKAgf.'  in  Bacon's  life  iu  which  Lord  Macaiday's  own  account, 
drawn  directly  from  the  evidence  before  him,  would  liavy  con- 
TQ-ed  to  me  an  idea  of  the  man  utterly  uidike  tliat  which  the 
evidence  itself  convej-s.  And  Sir  Anthony  Wcldon's  dfsi'riptiou 
of  Bacon's  b(;]iaviour  in  a  private  interview  with  IJuckinghajo, 
where  no  third  pcraon  was  present.^  has  a  much  wor«e  title  to  be 
admitted  into  history. 

But  if  wo  leave  out  of  the  story  all  that  wu  have  no  better 
reason  for  admitting  into  il.  than  the  unoorrobo rated  testimony  of 
a  vidgar  slanderer  nnd  pcandal- monger,  net  down  long  after  tho 
time  and   nut  publii^hcd  during  Iur  life.  Bacon's  conduct  will  be , 
caeily  hitclligible  to  anybody  wlio  has  had  the  misfortuno  to  oBisud " 
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a  friend  without  meauing  or  knowing  it,  or  to  be  quarrelled  with 
for  no  reasonable  cause.  He  believed  himself  to  be  under  great 
personal  obligations  to  Buckingham.  He  had  also  a  strong  per- 
sonal affection  for  him,  and  great  hopes  that  he  woidd  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  in  the  State.  He  had  been  invited  and 
encouraged  to  offer  him  advice ;  and  his  advice,  though  it  had 
never  been  that  of  a  flatterer,  had  always  been  well  received. 
When  he  saw  that  Buckingham  was  engaging  himself  in  an  affair 
that  would  be  bad  both  fof  himself  and  the  countiy,  he  warned 
him  of  the  objections  to  it,  and  (receiving  no  answer),  repeated 
them  to  the  King ;  acting  sincerely  and  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  friend  to  the  one  and  a  faithful  servant  to  the  other.  When 
his  well-meant  interference,  consisting  as  it  did  of  nothing  bat 
reasons  fairly  stated  and  temperately  urged,  produced  in  both  of 
them  resentment  of  the  most  extravagant  and  unreasonable  kind, 
he  felt  as  any  man  would  naturally  feel  who  is  suddenly  saluted  by 
his  best  friend,  in  return  for  what  was  meant  for  a  piece  of  the 
best  service,  ■with  expressions  of  deep  displeasure.  He  was  grieved 
and  mortified ;  and  as  he  felt,  so  he  wrote.  The  effect  was  so 
unaccountable  that  he  thought  there  must  have  been  some  cause 
for  it  which  he  did  not  know — some  misinformation  or  misappre- 
liension.  It  seemed  impossible  that  such  feelings  could  have  been 
caused  by  anything  contained  in  those  letters.  He  entreated  them 
both  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  they  should  see  and  bear  him. 
And  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  London,  having  occiwion  to  speak 
with  Buckingham  on  a  piece  of  business  concerning  the  King's 
safety,  he  discussed  the  matter  \vith  Iiim.  This,  I  presume,  was 
the  interview  described  by  Lord  Slacaulay  after  WcMon;  for 
what  we  know  of  it  is  that  he  found  Buckingham  deeply  offended, 
but  upon  "  offer  of  submission  unto  him,  and  in  writing  if  he 
would  have  it"  (vi.  p.  251),  left  him  not  only  reconciled  but  dis- 
posed to  plead  warmly  with  the  King  (who  was  still  in  a  state  of 
"deep-conceived  indignation")  on  his  behalf.  Of  what  nature 
the  proffered  submission  was,  we  are  not  further  informed ;  all  wo 
know  is  that  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  them  both  that  he  had 
meant  nothing  but  good  service ;  which,  being  the  simple  and 
whole  tiTith,  may  surely  have  been  made  to  appear  "without  any 
unworthy  comphance ;  and  if  in  order  to  succeed  he  had  to  take 
upon  himself  blame  which  he  did  not  deserve,  and  ask  pardon 
where  he  might  have  claimed  thanks,  I  hope  there  is  no  moral  law 
against  that  foiin  of  condescension  when  used  for  the  purpose  of 
healuig  a  rupture  with  a  friend  for  his  own  benefit. 

"  Forgive  mo  thia  my  virtue. 
For  in  the  fntneas  of  tbene  pureive  times 
Virtue  itaelf  of  vice  must  p»rdoa  beg. 
Yea  curb  and  wo'J,  for  leave  to  ilo  him  gooJ." 

It  is  this  khid  of  "curbing  and  wooing"  thit  is  meant  t3  be 
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dceciibcd  by  the  words  •■  fawniug  and  grovL-lliug,"  Hut  the  words 
on  which  the  cliargo  rosta  are  not  quoted;  and  I  dunbt  whether 
any  can  be  productrd  which,  bciug  quoted,  would  eeem  to  justify  it. 

HL 

The  imputation  of '-  rcueiving  ordtjni  froiu  VilUcra"  (p,  ]vi.) — ii"  it 
nieau  reeviving  letti^ra  in  rerommuiidatiou  of  tniitors  inChaiicer}' — 
deBL'n'cK  more  cousi deration.  The  word  indeed  is  ill-cb()8en,  for  tU« 
only  "orders"  received  by  Bacon  frtnn  Villiers  wore  the  King's  ordem 
coneeming  hin  own  affairs,  which  lie  usuaUy  transmitted  through 
him  J  and  that  was  iu  the  regular  way  of  buBiness.  Rut  what  ara 
meant,  I  presume,  are  his  requestti  on  behalf  of  pentuus  having  Kiiitfl 
iu  Chancery  for  such  favour  uh  the  jtistice  tif  the  cause  w(»uld  allow. 
Now,  though  Villieiii  may  be  justly  blamed  for  writing  such 
letters,  becauite  (common  as  the  practice  wrus)  he  knew  Bucod'b 
ilisapproval  of  it>  and  liis  reaaous;  I  tcm  not  so  sure  that  Bacon  is 
to  be  blamed  for  receiving  tliem.  To  receive  them  without  being 
iuftuenccd  by  them  may  have  been  the  best,  chance  for  justice  iu 
the  cirt;umstancL'H,  with  which  (be  it  remembered)  we  arc  im- 
perfectly acquainted ;  for  as  he  waa  never  called  to  account  or 
found  fault  witli  for  any  trausgrefwion  of  that  kind,  he  never  had 
occnmon  to  explain  either  what  he  did  or  why.  But  n  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  coiiclitlons  of  the  time  vnW  make  it  credible  that 
a  magnanimous  refusal  to  jH-rmit  such  iTitei-ferouce  might  have  Imd 
quite  another  oflfeet  than  that  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Dr.  Abbott 
indeed  concludes  that  Bacon  was  an  aeseuting  party,  because  ho 
allowed  it  to  pa«s  witliout  renionstrauco  ;  aud  that  he  did  no  allow 
it  to  pass  he  infei-s  iVoui  the  faet  that  (here  is  "  not  a  single  rejnon- 
strance  on  rti'vrJS  From  tlie  apologetic  tone  in  which  several  tf 
these  letters  begin,  such  as,  "Thougli  I  had  resolved  to  give  your 
lordship  no  more  trouble  in  matters  of   controversy   dependiug 

before  you yet,"  dc,  as  w<jll  as  ivom  the  fact  tliat  tliey 

become  less  frequent  in  Ukj  later  years  (see  note  p.  259),  1  should 
myself  rather  infer  that  some  ronicmstvaace  Iiad  been  nuide ' 
(y\.  p.  273) ;  and  the  absence  of  any  "record"  proves  nothing  to 
tho  contrary;  for  Bacon  knew  that  iu  tender  cases  "it  is  generally 
better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by  letter,"  aud  he  wimld  take  good 
care  that  any  remonstrnucc  wliicli  he  did  make  was  made  Ju  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  record  (ibid.  p.  2110). 

But  the  charge  of  recavuig  such  letters,  with  or  withtmt  remon- 

Btrancc,  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  Lord  Macaulay'sasscrtioa 

(which  Ur.  Abbott  adopts  and  reinforces  by  what  it  stood  much  iu 

need  of,  the  quotation  of  au  instance  apparently  in  point),  that 

—   *•  Buckingham's    interference    was    successful,"  and    that    Bacoa 

■  sufiered  him  to  "  dictate  many  of  lua  decrees."     All  the  evidence 

I  from  which  we  know  tlmt  Buckingham  ever  did  interfere  at  all  in 
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Buch  niatterR  is  contained  In  the  collection  of  letters  which  has 
formed  part  of  oveiy  edition  of  Bacon's  works  published  during 
the  last  hundred  years  and  more.  Those  relating  to  the  case 
referred  tt)  by  Dr.  Abbott  are  among  them.  But  no  notice  was 
ever  taken  of  that  case  until  it  was  pointed  out  three  or  four  yean 
ago  by  myself  as  exceptional,  being  the  only  one  in  which  there 
seemed  reason  to  suspect  that  the  interference  had  influenced  the 
decree.  The  iuvestigation  to  which  this  led  (vol.  vii.  pp.  579 — 588) 
leaves  no  doubt  that  in  a  dispute  between  an  uncle  and  a  nephew 
about  a  legacy,  Bacon  did  in  consequence  of  Buckingham's  inter- 
position allow  a  question  which  he  had  decided  to  be  reopened 
and  referred  to  arbitration.  But  when  Dr.  Abbott  describes  this 
(j>.  Ix.)  as  "  reversing  his  own  just  decision  by  a  subsequent  unjust 
decision,"  he  goes  a  good  way  beyond  the  evidence.  For  we  do 
not  know  what  the  final  decision  was ;  we  do  not  know — at  least 
we  have  no  proof  *' on  record" — that  either  party  complained  of  it, 
or  even  that  either  was  dissatisfied  \\i\h  it ;  we  do  not  know  that 
the  reference  of  the  dispute  to  arbitration  was  not  made  with  the 
consent  of  both ;  nay,  we  do  not  even  know  that  it  was  notforthe 
benefit  of  both,*  It  is  true  that  if  a  Chancellor's  authfirity  in  those 
days  bad  been  above  control,  and  liis  decrees  bad  not  been  subject 
to  appeal,  the  party  who  had  already  obtained  a  decree  in  his 
favour  was  not  likely  to  consent  to  have  the  question  reopened 
But  I  apprehend  that  the  decree  was  not  necessarily  the  end  of 
the  business.  The  cause  of  the  winning  party  was  still  subject  to 
possibilities  beyond  Bacon's  control,  the  apprehension  of  which 
might  have  made  the  so-far  victorious  siiitor  think  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposed  arrangement.  According  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  there  were  then  two  ways  of  reveimng  a  decree  iu 
Clianceiy:  "  either  by  petition  to  the  King,  and  tliereupon  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  decree  and  proceedings,  whereof  there  were 
some  precedents ;  or  else  to  set  it  aside  by  Act  of  Parliament" 
{vii.  p.  577).  Now,  if  either  of  these  courses  was  threatened  in  this 
case,  with  Buckingham  to  back  it  and  the  King  to  back  Buck- 
ingham, I  can  beheve  that  an  agreement  to  refer  the  question  at 
issue  '■  to  five,  four,  or  three  indiff"erent  pereons  of  reputation,"  and 
abide  by  their  decision,  was  a  judicious  compromise;  and  also  that 
if,  witliout  troubling  a  formal  commission  to  examine  and  report, 
the  imele  and  nephew  agreed  to  settle  it  between  themselves,  and 

•  I  mny  obaen'o  horo  that  tho  private  lottor  fi-om  which  Dr.  Ablwtl  givpg  an  extn«t 
iu  his  iioto  on  p.  Ix.  iviis  not  moitut  for  an  nnGwcr  to  Mr.  Heath,  vtith  whom  I  cannot 
prptoii'l  to  diflputo  ou  such  a  qu^Htion,  but  ouly  to  i-xplaiu  how  h  was  that,  having  read 
anil  aci-r<ptL<<l  Mr.  Heath'ti  report  of  the  iii.e\a,  I  woe  still  unproparod  to  asaert  that  Bacon 
liad  liccn  iudui/ed  bv  Buckingham  to  comuiit  or  puriiiit  an  net  at  injustict  to  be  done. 
Tho  siiuio  J(,'noriiuco  of  tlio  hiw  which  forbids  mo  to  disputo  ivith  a  lawyer  upon  a  qnof- 
tion  of  judicial  pioupdurc,  hIIow^h  me  to  hope  tbal  tho  irregularity  of  procedure  did  not 
result  in  an  unjuKt  decision.  Ignoiauuo,  though  a  bad  excuse  for  asserting,  b  a  ver; 
good  cxcuitc  for  refusing  to  assort,  what  ono  does  not  know. 
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■\vnstc'  no  Dio'ro  mouey  tii  litigation  (wliich  may  bi?  ilie  tnie  reason 
•wby  theiv  is  "no  trace  of  aiiytliing  done  under  this  order"),  it 
■viTLS  better  still — for  them. 

Tliis.  then,  being  the  only  case  we  know  of  in  wMcIi  Bufking- 
ham's  interference  induced  an  alteration  in  Bacon's  proceedings  as 
a  Judge,  and  tliesG  being  the  pofwible  conditions  of  it,  the  question 
is  whether  it  entitles  Lord  Mawnilay  to  any  generally  that  Bacon 
"eufterod  Buckingham  to  dictate  many  of  his  decrees,"  or  Dr. 
Abbott  to  find  him  guilty  in  his  absence  of  "  reversing  his  own 
jnst  decision  by  a  gubsequent  unjust  decimou."  1  think  not.  I  take 
it  to  be  quite  possible  that,  if  he  had  been  called  on  to  answer  the 
charge,  he  conld  have  shown  tliat  to  have  acted  othenv-ise  would 
have  caused  in  all  probability  a  worse  miscarriage  of  justice  than  the 
deputation  of  his  own  authority  to  a  comiuission  uf  arbitrators 
cUoseu  by  the  parties. 

IT, 

Next  in  gmvitj*  to  tlie  charge  of  permitting  BucloEgham  to 
dictate  his  decrees  is  that  of  attempting  "  to  restrict  and  fetter,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  the  independence  of  tlie  Judges"  ("p.  Ivii,) ;  a 
charge  so  grove  tliat  it  would  have  been  well  to  explain  it,  bo  far 
at  least  as  to  enable  one  to  gucsM  what  it  refers  to.  It  Bcems  by 
the  context  trj  be  somuthing  which  Bacon  did  wtion  ho  was  Chan- 
cellor, and  yfit  I  cannot  reinHmber  anythinj^  that  happened  during 
hia  (.'hancelloi'Khip  which  conld  be  even  misooiit^ti-ned  into  an 
interferenco  with  the  indepondenco  of  any  one  of  iho  Judgea.  As 
Attorney-General,  he  had  to  move  on  bt'balf  of  tlu-  Crown  for  a 
Btay  of  proceedings  when  tho  Judges  were  supposed  to  bo  exceed- 
ing tlieir  authority  (v.  pp.  223,  2V2 — 274,  Ml),  and  to  defend  the 
Cliancery  against  tin  attempt  by  tho  King's  Bench  to  fake  away 
itn  right  to  give  relief  in  equity  (pp.  1-185 — 39.5),  It  is  true  also 
that  tho  defniition  and  limitation  of  tho  jurisdiction  of  tho  sevoml 
courta,  so  that  one  aliouhl  not  encroach  upon  another,  was  one  of 
the  measurca  for  tho  improvement  of  the  laws  which  ho  thought 
were  most  wanted.  Nor  can  it  bo  denied  that  evc-iy  attempt  to 
prevent  one  man  from  taking  what  belongs  to  another  is  in  one 
eeniK?  an  attempt  to  restrict  and  fetter  hia  independence  ;  and  that 
if  a  Judge  assumed  a  right  to  declare  a  man  guilty  before  trial,  or 
hang  him  niter  acquittal,  his  independencL-  would  in  that  sense  be 
interfered  with  by  a  demand  that  he  should  renounce  it.  But  I 
cannot  think  that  this  was  the  kind  of  independence  or  this  the 
kind  of  restriction  whii^h  Dr.  .-Vbhott  meant.  And  though,  when 
lie  aets  down  among  Bacon's  tmnsgrtMsions  "  the  intimidation  of 
the  Judges"  and  **  the  iUt^jmetug  of  Coke,"  he  waa  probably  flunk- 
ing' of  Ilia  proceedings  in  the  cases  of  Rt^e  iticonaulto,  Commendam, 
■  and  /■'rrpmitntrc  (in  which,  however,  I  should  like  t«.'  hear  in  what 
ft  particidar  Bacou  went  beyond  the  duty  of  lufl  office),  the  milder 
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imputation  of  *'  reatiictiiig  and  fettering  "  is  apparently  meant  for 
a  description  of  some  other  transgression.  What  this  was,  the 
neighbouring  sentence  may  perhaps  help  us  to  guess.  *'  He  did 
nothing  but  harm  to  the  royal  cause  by  the  *  new  doctrine  but 
now  broached '  in  which  he  exaggerated  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  by  his  attempts  to  i-estrict  and  fetter,"  &c.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  broaching  of  this  new  doctrine  was  itself  the  attempt  to 
restrict  the  independence  of  the  Judges  ? 

Of  coui-BQ  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  tell  us  what  the  new  doctrine 
was.  That  is  not  his  way :  and  he  could  not  have  told  ue  much 
•  to  the  purpose,  because  he  did  not  know  enough.  But  he  knew 
a  httle  more  than  he  tells,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  him  a  little  more 
tliau  he  knew.  What  he  knew  was  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Cham- 
berlain, who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  Wales  and  Chester,  was 
called  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  Bacon  "took  occasion 
to  enlarge  himself  much  upon  the  prerogative,  and  how  near  it 
was  akui  and  of  blood  (as  he  termed  it)  to  the  Common  Law ; 
saying  further  (whatsoever  some  unlearned  lawyers  might  prattle 
to  tlie  contrary)  that  it  was  the  accomplishment  and  perfection  of 
the  Common  Law"  (vii.  p.  118).  We  have  no  report  of  the 
speech  ;  but  this  is  the  account  of  it  given  by  John  Chamberlain 
at  the  time,  and  contains  all  we  know  of  the  doctrine  which  did 
80  much  hann  to  the  royal  caxise.  But  in  saying  that  it  was  *'  new 
and  but  now  broached  "  Chamberlain  was  certainly  mistaken ;  for 
it  had  been  laid  down  by  Bacon  himself  ou  a  similar  occasioo, 
and  quite  as  emphatically,  more  than  three  years  before.  When 
Sir  John  Denhani  was  called  to  be  one  of  the  Barons  of  tLe 
Exchequer  in  May,  1617,  Bacon,  then  Lord  Keeper,  -addressed  to 
Mm  "  some  admonitions,  not  vulgar  or  discureive,  but  apt  for  tlie 
times,  and  in  few  words;"  of  which  the  first,  relating  to  this 
subject,  was  probably  the  same  in  substance  as  that  now 
addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  CHiamberlain. 

"  First,  tlierefore,  above  all,  you  ought  to  maintam  the  King's  preroga- 
tive, and  to  set  down  with  yourself  that  tlie  King's  prerofjative  and  the 
law  are  not  two  tliingi^ ;  but  the  King's  prerogative  is  law,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  law  ;  the  first-boni,  or  pars  prima  of  the  law  ;  and  there- 
fore in  conserving  and  maintaining  tliat.  you  conserve  and  maintain  the 
law.  There  is  not  in  the  body  of  man  one  law  of  the  head  and  another  of 
the  body,  but  all  is  one  entire  law."     (vi,  ]).  203.) 

This  is  Bacon's  own  report,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
correct  expression  of  the  doctrine.  But  where  is  the  exaggeration  1 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  make  out  what  Dr.  Abbott's  idea  of  preroga- 
tive is ;  for  he  seems  to  class  it  among  things  recognized  as  Ulegal. 
He  places  it  in  apposition  with  the  "intimidation  of  the  judges,  the 
disgracing  of  Coke,  the  upholding  of  benevolences  and  monopo- 
hes ; "'  adding  "  and  generalhj  of  tlie  prerogative" — as  if  it  were  the 
genus  of  which  the  others  were  species.     Yet  I  suppose  he  would 
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not  deny  that  there  wfrn  (and  is)  Riich  a  tlmig  as  the  piTrngativc  ; 
thttt  it  was  (aud  ie)  recugiiised  nn  fomniij^  part  of  the  Briti^li  con* 
BtitHtion  ;  that  many  things  wrro  (and  are)  done  by  virtue  of  it, 
and  not  otherwise,  and  y(;tacc<uuitcd  tn  be  done  iiccording  tu  law; 
that  it  was  nut  created  by  staliile,  but  had  its  title  (like  the  com- 
mon law)  in  custom  aiidprescnptitm  :  niid  that  if  all  the  points  <<f  it 
for  which  no  either  title  t^an  b'^  ]ih'nilcd  were  stnmk  out  of  the  law, 
the  constitution  would  he  very  matrrialty  altered.  Ou  what  pre- 
tence, then,  can  it  be  ti-catrf-d  as  nthf^r  than  law  ?  Why  w.is  it  less 
the  duty  of  a  Jndgo  of  the  King's  Rcnch  tii  maintain  the  KingV 
prerogative  than  the  flnbjcct'ft  right  ?  Baeon  was  addressing  a 
common-law  judge  on  tho  duties  of  his  office.  Was  it  not  one  of 
his  duties  to  recognize  as  valid  in  law  the  immemorial  claims  of  the 
royal  prerogative  ?  To  say  that  the  independence  of  a  judge  is 
restricted  aud  fettered  by  bf-tng  told  that  he  ought  to  liear  tlie 
other  side  before  he  pronounces  judgment,  would  not  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  say  that  it  is  restricted  and  fettered  by  having 
to  consider  the  legal  rights  of  the  Crown  as  well  a»  those  of  the 
subject.  Of  couree  I  no  move  deny  that  things  which  ai-e  really 
illegal  may  be  done  on  pretence  of  prerogative  than  that  they  may 
bo  done  on  pretence  of  law.  lu  both  cases  it  is  the  businoFs  of 
tho  judge  to  reject  the  pretence  if  false.  But  tho  truth  or  falso- 
hood  of  tho  pretence,  in  tho  case  of  prerogative,  appears  to  Dr. 
Abbott  immatcviah  In  his  eyes  "tho  provogntive  generally"  is  an 
aucloan  thing  which  whosoever  "  upholds  "  ig  defiled,  without  dis- 
tinction of  cases.  Otliervviee  he  would  see  that  it  is  not  less  absurd 
t-o  blaino  a-chaiiccllor  or  attoniey-generni  fonipholding  geuendly 
the  prerogative  than  to  blame  a  counsel  for  upholding  gc-uerally 
tho  cause  of  his  client. 

Thercmainingehargesin  this  paragraph  need  not  detain  us  l<ing. 

The  "  disgracing  of  Coke"— meaning  his  removal  from  the  bench 
— was  not  Bacon's  doing.  Whether  he  would  have  had  it  done  at 
all  is  dotditfnl  (see  vol.  v.  p.  252)  ;  that  if  it  was  to  he  done  he 
would  have  had  it  it  done  in  a  different  way,  I  think  there  is  no 
donbt  (vi.  p.  75).  What  he  did  was  to  supply  the  King  with  a 
true  arcount  of  Coke's  proceedings,  and  to  assist  in  collecting  tho 
particulars  for  his  consideration.  But  the  resolution  to  remove 
him  from  tho  bench  was  the  King's  own.  who  acted  in  tho  matter 
entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  more  independently  than  usual ; 
for  ViUiers  was  already  contemplating  an  alliance  with  Coko 
through  tho  marriage  of  his  brather  (ibid.  p.  ^7). 

"The  upholding  of  benevolences"  means  only  the  prosecution 
of  St.  .lohn  ;  of  Bacon's  part  in  which  1  have  already  said  enough. 
How  he  stood  with  regard  to  benevolencca  (in  the  plural)  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  paper  entitled  "Certain  Poiiils  to  he  observed  in 
the  Voluntary  ObktioB,"  Jco.  (v.  p.  ^i),  the  6rst  article  wd  main 
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object  of  which  is  to  suggest  precautions  whereby  it  may  both  be 
and  be  understood  to  be,  really  voluntary. 

The  "  upholding  of  monopolies,"  being  translated  out  of  the  in- 
definite into  the  definite,  means  the  certifying  that  aomo  particular 
monopoly-patents,  referred  to  him  for  his  report,  were  free  from 
objection  in  point  of  law  or  convenience ;  and  as  he  never  gave  any 
certificate  in  favour  of  monopolies  in  the  abstract, — as  Mr.  Gardiner, 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  all  those 
witb  which  he  was  concerned  as  a  referee,  concludes  that  the  only 
monopolies  which  he  favoured  were  .such  as  lie  believed  (owing  to  a 
defective  political  economy)  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  public  (v. 
p.  325), — and  as  there  are  some  kinds  which  are  still  supposed  to 
deserve  that  character, — it  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  to  eon- 
eider  how  far  his  upholding  of  monopolies  implies  an  abnegation 
of  the  rules  of  commop  morality,  to  ask  which  monopolies  he  is 
accused  of  upholding,  and  upon  what  grounds  he  upheld  them. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  such  a  question  of  Dr.  Abbott,  who  knows  no 
more  distinction  between  one  monopoly  and  another  than  between 
one  exercise  of  prerogative  and  another. 

T. 

The  piincipal,  if  not  the  only,  delinquency  as  a  politician  with 
which  Dr.  Abbott  charges  Bacon  on  grounds  which  be  takes  the 
trouble  to  explain,  is  lus  consenting  to  serve  the  State  otherwise 
than  as  a  ruler  having  absolute  authority.  "  He  takes  bis  seat  on 
the  woolsack,  but  it  is  .  .  .  to  work  or  be  worked  like  a  tool 
in  carrying  out,  not  his  own,  but  another's  policy"  (p.  Ivi.). 

Now,  that  he  entered  upon  his  ofiice  without  the  desire  to  cany 
out  his  own  policy,  is  not  credible.  If  he  did,  in  what  sense  could 
it  be  called  his  own  ?  And  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  entered 
upon  it  with  a  determination  to  refuse  his  help  in  carrying  out 
any  policy  other  than  his  o\vn,  is  to  assign  him  a  position  which 
he  did  not  hold,  and  to  which  he  had  no  light  to  aspire.  He  was 
now  the  King's  chief  officer,  but  he  was  not  the  nder  of  the  king- 
dom. He  coxJd  advise  the  King,  but  he  could  not  overrule  him; 
nor  did  he  think  it  right  even  to  influence  him  except  by  fair  and 
open  methods.  Let  an  instance  be  produced  in  which  he  advised 
or  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  King  to  do  a  thing  which  be  him- 
self thought  bad  for  the  kingdom,  or  even  in  which  he  declined  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  pei-suading  him  to  do  a  thing  which  he 
himself  thought  good  for  the  kingdom,  and  I  will  admit  that  in 
that  instanoe  he  was  allowing  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  a 
policy  which  was  not  his  own.  I  do  not  know  of  such  a  case,  hot 
do  I  expect  to  hear  of  one.  But  instances  in  which,  having  failed 
or  despaired  of  persuading  the  King  to  adopt  the  best  policy  of 
all,  he  did  what  he  could  to  help  him  iu  carrying  out  succeasfally 
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the  next  best,  aro  only  so  many  proofs  tliat  h©  understood  the 
duty  of  Iiis  plnco  aii<l  tri<*d  t«  do  it. 

But  what  jcas  tliu  i>oUcy  which  be  betraycit  by  aooepting  on 
office  in  which  he  could  imt  iueist  on  cHrryijig^  it  out  ?  Those  who 
nre  fauiiliai-  with  the  subject  will  be  (siirpised  to  hear  that  it  was 
"  a  grand  policy"  of  agg-i-essivo  war — "  not  a  war  for  mure 
agi^nuidisenient"  (it  is  true)—*'  not  for  mere  gloiy.  but  for  Liberty 
nud  Truth"  (p,  cxxx.) — a  war,  uevoiihelfes,  which  was  to  begin 
with  the  annexation  of  a  neighbouring  country. 

In  treating  generally  of  tho  conditinnB  of  greatiiess  in  kingdoma 
and  pfiiates,  Bacon  had  observorl  thai  '•  no  boily  caii  bo  healthful 
without  exorcise,  neither  natural  body  noi'  pi)Utio,"  and  that 
"certainly  to  a  kingdom  or  estate  a  .just  and  lutnourablc  war  is 
the  tme  ex^Toise."  In  celebrating  tho  "Justii^e  and  moderation" 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  refusing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
ConntricB  whou  it  was  "  ftith  mueh  instance  pressed  upon  her"  by 
themselves,  he  liad  described  them  as  being  "  for  site,  wealth, 
commodity  of  traffic,  affection  to  onr  nation,  61>edionco  of  subjocta 
(well  used),  most  convenient  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  Crown 
of  England."  {'■  Letters  and  Life,"  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  In  spcaldng 
of  the  national  greatness  accruing  to  England  from  tho  Union,  ho 
had  said  that  '■  this  kingdom  of  England,  having  Scotland  united, 
Ireland  reduced,  the  Bea-provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  con- 
tracted, and  shipping  maintained,  was  ono  nf  the  greatest 
monaTchics,  in  forces  tndy  pflteem^d,  that  had  been  in  the  world" 
(ibid.  iii.  32.5) ;  furnishing  *'  an  apt  seat,  state,  people"'  for  the 
foundation  of  "a  monarchy  in  the  West'*  (ibid.  iv.  p.  7-1);  and 
that  "  the  supposed  prediction,  VitUo  tolem  orieufem  in  occide>Ue, 
might  bo  no  lesj*  true  a  vision  applied  to  Britain  than  to  any  other 
kingdom  of  Europe."    (Works,  Wi.  47.) 

Putting  these  tngcther.  Dr.  Abbott  find*  that  Bacon's  "own'' 
policy  was  to  engage  England  in  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  erection  of  a  *'  great  Western  monarchy, 
that  was  to  be  the  champion  of  liberty  and  tho  bulwark  against 
Komau  superstition"  (p.  cxjcviii.).  What  he  was  to  liave  done 
with  tins  policy  if  he  liad  remained  loyal  to  Truth  and  attended  to 
nothing  but  science  and  the  kingdom  of  man,  is  not  expUiued ; 
but  to  be  content  to  sit  on  the  woolsack  and  see  tho  country  at 
peace  is  represented  as  the  crowning  disgrace  of  his  political  lift.-, 
and  reserved  to  wind  up  tlie  long  series  wliich  constitute  the 
'*  artistic  retribution"  for  tlie  great  treason.  As  Ur.  Abbott's  owu 
discover)',  it  haa  made  the  deeper  improssion  on  him.  lie  recurs 
to  it  over  and  over  again,  and  appears  to  be  more  moved  by  it 
than  by  any  of  the  others.  I  cannot  tniBt  myself  to  express  his 
■  feelings,  and  must  give  them  in  his  own  words : — 
H      "  It  iajjilialiU  to  see  Me  ptniatmt  adcotxttt  of  rxternal  war  bopebasly 
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lameDting  his  roj'al  master's  pacific  policy — '  pray  God  we  surfeit  not  of 
it' ;  protesting  that  '  security  is  an  ill  guard  for  a  kingdom ;'  in  <lue  time 
peuiiing  a  royal  pruclaination  in  whicli  ho  dilates  on  the  udi-antatjts  n/peact, 
•  as  in  our  princely  juds:nient  we  hold  nothing  more  worthy  of  a  Chnstian 
monarch  than  tlie  conservation  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad  ;*  and  urging, 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Spanish  match,  '  that  by  the  same  coa- 
juaction  there  will  be  erected  a  tribunal  or  prajtoriau  power  to  decide  the 
controversies  which  may  arise  amongett  the  princes  and  estates  of  Christen- 
dom withovt  effusion  of  Christian  blood."     (P.  Ivi.) 

I  thiok  I  may  leave  this  to  speak  for  itself.  And  having  now 
passed  in  review  all  the  offences  imputed  to  Bacon  either  directly 
or  by  insinuatiou,  up  to  the  time  of  his  impeachment — all,  at 
least,  that  could  be  made  to  look  like  offences  when  reduced  to  a 
definite  statement — I  may  venture  to  ask  whether  the  charge  of 
general  indifference  to  raorahty,  either  as  beneath  his  consideration 
or  beyond  his  vision,  is  proved,  or  countenanced,  or  suggested  by 
any  one  of  them,  or  by  all  together  ^  My  own  impression  is  that  he 
accepted  the  entire  moral  code  of  the  Gospels  as  the  true  rule  of  life 
more  fully — that  he  referred  to  it  more  constantly  as  a  standard  of 
action — and  that  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  bis  actions  by  it  vfith  a 
more  serious  soUcitude — than  most  men.  And  that  this  impression 
is  not  singular,  but  sliared  in  reality  (though  they  are  not  aware  of  it) 
by  the  miscellaneous  body  whose  impressions  make  up  what  is 
called  the  general  opinion,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that,  although  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  actions  which  I  have  just  passed  in 
review  other  eminent  men  of  good  reputation  had  an  equal  or 
greater  share,  he  is  the  only  man  whose  repntetion  1ms  suffered 
by  them.  If  I  ask  why  the  discredit  does  not  fall  on  all  alike, 
nine  men  out  of  ten  will  answer  that  the  others  are  entitled  to 
excuse  on  account  of  the  times :  they  acted  according  to  their 
light,  and  were  no  worse  than  their  neighboui-s  ;  whereas  Bacon 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  better.  And  the  answer  is  just. 
Wherever  Bacon  went  wrong,  though  in  the  best  company,  I  bold 
liim  to  be  much  more  blamable  than  the  rest.  But  why  t  Because 
his  moral  code  was  higher  and  stricter,  more  clearly  recognized, 
and  more  constantly  in  his  thoughts.  The  blot  shows  more  in  his 
life  than  in  his  neighbours',  because  the  general  surface  is  fairer. 

But  the  blots  which  I  have  had  to  deal  with  hitherto  belong  chiefly 
to  the  reporter.  Hitherto,  when  the  errors  of  the  report  have  been 
corrected,  the  grounds  of  the  imputation  have  disappeared  with 
them,  either  altogether,  or  so  far  as  to  leave  the  case  doubtful.  But 
I  come  now  to  the  real  blot,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  cor- 
rection of  the  report,  and  though  not  so  black  as  Lord  Macaulay  has 
painted  it,  must  still  appear  as  a  blot  when  all  is  told  correctly. 

VI. 

Upon  the  acts  for  which  Bacon  was  impeached,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  his  own  reply ;  in  which,  though  limited  to  be  a  con- 
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Tefflion  au(!  not  a  defence  or  npolo]!^,  be  waR  allowLnl  to  introduoo 
C4iiTecHfmR  of  detail.  And  as  the  dcpositionR  uf  tlu'  witiieasee 
have  all  difappeawd  (having  probably  been  destroyed  by  autho- 
rily.  as  the  only  certain  way  to  save  the  deponents  harmless,  and 
prevent  their  examinations  from  being  "thereafter  used  in  any 
other  cause  or  any  other  Court ""— aee  the  resolution  of  the  House 

t<if  Lords  23rd  March.  1620.  quoted  in  the  note,  vol.  vii.  p.  224) — 
the  list  of  charges  as  collected  and  set  out  by  tJie  Lords,  taken 
along  H-ith  Bacon's  ausu'ers,  contaiua  iho  M-hole  case.  That  he 
had  received  money  under  cii-enitistanees  winch  made  it  judicial 
cormption  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  m  admitted.     That  he  had  evc-r 

■  received  money  by  way  of  bargain,  upon  an  understanrling  that  it 
'  was  to  be  requited  by  a  favourable  decree;   that   he  had   ever 

made  an  unjust  docreo  in  favour  of  a  suitor  who  had  given  liim 
anything;  or  that  his  action  as  a  judge  had  ever  been  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  conwderation  or  expectation  of  rcwai-d  ;  was  uot 
alleged  ill  the  indietrnent  or  implied  in  any  of  the  charges  which 

V  he  was  called  upon  to  answer.  The  result  of  the  impeachment 
therefore  leaves  that  part  of  the  qu'.-stion  open.  Nothing  was 
proved   against  him.  or  confeased   by  him,  which   forbids  us  to 

KbeHeve  (hat  ho  epok©  the  tnith  when  he  declared  that  he  "  had 
■never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  his  cyo  or  thought  when  he  pro- 
nounced  any  Hcntenco   in-  order"  (vii.   p.   238).       Ur.   Abbott's 
opinion  upon  thiR  point  w  not  easy  to  make  out.     Hut  he  Kecius 
inclined  to  givi*  Bacon  credit,  if  not  for  iiinooence,  at  loaet  for  a 
aincero  belief  tlmt  he  had  biien  innocent.    If  ho  hail  bw-n  guilty  of 
"  the  Jirfit  degree  of  bribery" — if  he  had  pronounced  acntences  or 
orders  wilh  a  ^new  to  make  money  by  thom — lio  had  done  it  flic 
thinks)  wilhout   knowin*^.     If  we  winh  to  know  ht>w  this  ciuild 
Vhavc  happened,  we  arc  to  seek  for  the  explanation  in  his  **um(|tie 
^nature,"  which  i-nablcd  him  to  pcrrin-in  the  remarkable    fpat  of 
B  "believing  against  belief."     Rut  I  fniil  Dr.  Abbott  here  so  hanl 
B^  interpret,  that  I  must  let  him  speak  for  himself : — 

H  "  As  iv;r:tr"i«  the  Iialiil  nf  a-iieiviu;,'-  |)r<fj*eMt»,  there  is  no  aulTineut  i'pa«»ii 
^1«  dntibt  llint  \w  l*nrui  hy  itetcruiiiiiuif  U>  roi;cive  tioae  ex<i'iit  frnio  iMrlk---* 
whose  lasfS  liail  lux'n  dei-ifled ;  Imt  nenp  »;rfiin  his  iiidiffereaiT  to  ilc-tail, 
his  lialiit  of  tiikiii^^  for  ;^raute<l  the  mnst  f;iv(iiiraMt*  aJiiici-t  of  tliinj^s.  antl 
pcrhiijis  his  gTa.!n;iIIy  iiii-pca?sinp:  flc^nse  of  the  piiwcr  nf  liiniioy,  all  com- 
bin^  lo  itiake  him  Ijclieve.  nguiust  lielief,  in  the  probity  of  servants  who 
wore  taking:  ttrilies  before  his  eyes."    (P.  jxi.) 

vAnd  again  (p.  Ixiii.) — - 

V  "Thi-  cs|>Jttnali"n  of  it  is  to  he  l«ok«'l  for,  partly  no  doubt  in  his  kiiid- 
Itnots  to  iiiferiurK  utid  ik-«iiv  U>  coiiciltute  Hiiperioiit,  duiii}^  tlie  liest  fur  all 
altku,  liut  attove  all  in  Iiii4  aiiii|up  nature,  coiiteiiiidnuu^  of  indiviilual 
intcreiKlH,  mih)  l)eiit  on  tteni-titing  itifknkintl  on  u  :4ttip3iid->U)i  scalo,  coii-<tciou!i 
of  noltle  I'mls  and  divine  piiq>osi:«  :  conacions.  ia  a  w(»rd,  of  that  ^Tanclios^i 
kind  of  goodnes*  (o  which  in  liia  maguilicfut  style  lir  ^xvva  %\w  name  of 

^Ffailanthropia,  which  wuuld  have  made  the  I'liost  of  the  Kingdom  of  Man 
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ItiUf^h  to  scom  the  bare  supposition  thut  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be 
{fuUty  of  cormption." 

In  all  tliis  I  must  confess  for  my  own  part  that  I  look  for  a 
rational  explanation  in  vain.  But  here  follows  an  example  by  way 
of  illustration,  which  may  perhaps  help  us: — 

"  To  qnote  one  example :  A  valuable  cabinet  is  brought  to  his  hoiue. 
*  I  said  to  hiia  that  brougiit  it  that  I  cauie  to  view  it,  and  not  to  receive 
it ;  and  gave  commandment  that  it  should  be  carried  back,  and  was 
offended  wlien  I  heard  it  was  not.'  A  year  and  a-half  afterwards  the 
cabinet  is  still  in  his  posseHsion,  claimed  by  a  creditor  of  the  donor,  and 
by  the  donor's  retiuest  Bacon  retains  it,  and  is  retauiing  it  at  the  time 
when  he  is  accused  of  corruption."    (P.  Ixi.) 

Now,  if  the  case  which  is  meant  to  be  rleBcribed  here  were  a  typioal 
example,  I  could  easily  understand  how  Bacon  failed  to  observe  ^at 
he  was  guilty  of  corruption ;  for  there  ia  no  evidence  of  corruption 
in  it.  In  translating  it  into  his  own  language  Dr.  Abbott  has 
introduced  certain  words  to  which  I  do  not  find  eqtuvalenta  in  the 
original,  and  they  give  the  rejected  present  the  appearance  of  a 
present  accepted.  But  the  story,  as  I  read  it,  is  this : — Sir  J.  K.,  a 
Buitor,  sent  a  costly  cabinet  to  Bacon's  house,  meaning  it  for  a  gift 
Bacon  told  the  man  who  brought  it  that  ho  could  not  receive  it, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  back.  Hearing  afterwards  that  this 
had  not  been  done,  he  was  offended;  but  his  servants  told  him  that 
the  owner  had  persistently  refused  to  take  it  away.  On  these 
terms  it  remained  there  for  a  year  and  a-half,  when  another  man 
oame  and  asked  for  it,  saying  that  "  he  stood  engaged  for  the 
money  that  Sir  J.  K.  had  paid  for  it."  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
meant  that  he  had  made  himsolf  responsible  to  the  cabinet-maker 
for  the  payment  of  his  bill,  or  that  he  had  lent  Sir  J.  K.  the  money 
and  had  not  been  repaid.  But  that  point  is  not  material.  Sir 
J.  K.,  hearing  of  this  appHcation,  wrote  to  protest  against  its  either 
being  returned  to  liim  or  handed  over  to  the  other  man.  And  so 
it  remained ;  being  still  Sir  J.  K.'s  cabinet,  which  Bacon  refused  to 
accept  and  Sir  J.  refused  to  tako  back,  and  which  the  House  of 
Lords  had  now  to  dispose  of. 

This  is  the  real  story,  as  I  gather  it  from  Bacon's  confession. 
Dr.  Abbott,  by  introducing  the  words  posMsxien  and  retain,  and  still 
more  by  his  apparent  suggestion  that  the  cabinet  ought  to  have 
been  given  up  to  the  creditor,  seems  to  imply  that  Bacon  had  in 
some  way  consented  to  accept  the  gift  and  treat  it  as  his  own. 
But  I  find  no  evidence  of  that ;  and  I  presume  that  if  the  cabinet- 
maker himself  had  sent  the  article  to  York  House,  hoping  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  would  buy  it,  and  if  tho  Lord  Chancellor  had  sent 
him  word  that  he  did  not  want  it  and  he  must  take  it  back  again, 
and  if  he  had  refused  or  neglected  for  two  years  to  send  for  it  and 
then  sued  him  for  payment  of  the  value,  the  answer  would  have 
been  good,  that  he  had  never  received  it,  and  that  its  having  been 
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left  so  long  in  his  house  was  the  owner's  fault  and  not  his.  If  su. 
Bacon's  fiiiawei-  to  tLe  charge  tUnt  ho  had  receivod  it  fram  a  suitor 
OS  a  bribe  must  bo  held  good  too ;  he  had  not  received  it  at  all ;  bo 
had  never  acknowledged  or  treated  it  as  Iiis;  and  if  lie  had  let  it 
stay  in  his  house  it  was  only  hecauso  the  owuor  would  not  take  it 
away,  and  it  would  not  have  been  tit  to  Irnvo  it  turned  into  the 
street.  If  all  tbo  charges  had  been  like  thiH.  the  House  of  Lords 
might  have  vot*(d  what  they  pleased,  but  posterity  would  surely 
have  acquitted  him  of  corruption  altogether. 

Unfortunate ly,  they  were  not  all  lilie  tliie.  There  had  been 
preaenta  from  8uitom;)«t/«nfff /(fc.  of  which  ho  could  not  say  that 
he  had  ordered  them  to  be  sent  back,  and  never  treated  thom  as 
his  own  :  and  Iho  question  is  how  we  arc  to  explain  thiit.  and  yet 
hold  that  he  was  *'  morally  innocent^"  or,  at  any  rale,  that  "  ho  be- 
lieved" he  was.  Dr.  Abbott's  explanation  does  not  seem  to  meet 
the  case  at  any  point.  ]n  matters  of  this  kind,  "  indifference  to 
detail,  and  the  habit  of  taking  for  gmuted  the  most  favourable 
aspect  of  things,"  combining  with  *'a  gradually  increasing  sense 
of  the  power  of  money  **  to  make  a  man  *•  believe  against  belief  in 
the  probity  of  Ber\-an1s  who  wore  taking  bribes  before  his  eyes," 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  compatible  with  umocencc  of  any 
kind,  unless  it  be  in  the  sense  of  idiotcy.  And  what  could  "  kind* 
linesa  to  inferiors,"  or  '•  desire  to  conciliate  superiors,"  or  "  doing 
the  best  for  all  alike,"  have  to  do  with  it  f  How  oould  tho  acce-pt- 
aiice  of  gifts  from  suitors  for  himself  tend  either  to  the  benefit  of 
iuforiors,  or  the  conciliation  of  snperiora,  or  the  general  good  of 
■llf  That  part  of  the  exjjlanation  may  surely  be  dismiHeed  with- 
out more  words,  as  explaining:  nothing.  And  the  rest,  though  a 
littlo  muro  intelligible,  is  hardly  more  satisfactory.  A  iimu  who 
is  engaged  in  a  scheme*  for  remo\'u)g  all  the  evils  of  humanity 
together  may  hold  liimself  excused  from  attending  to  individual 
cases  of  distress  that  cross  his  path  and  would  interrupt  his 
work,  just  as  a  general  who  has  to  dofond  tlio  country  agauint 
an  invading  enemy  inufit  take  leave  to  commit  trespa&Bcs  and 
trample  contliclda;  and  if  the  n-fusal  of  gifts  from  sui torn  would 
have  interfered  with  the  recovery  of  man's  conunand  over  nature. 
Bacon  might  o]i  that  ground  have  held  liimeelf  excnsed  for  taking 
thcra,  anil  appealed  with  a  good  conscience,  if  not  with  gooil  hope, 
for  an  act  of  iitdumriity.  Hut  noticing  can  bo  more  certain  than 
that  tlie  acts  for  whieh  ho  was  Bontenced  wore  not  of  that  kind. 
It  is  impt>Rfiiblc  to  believe  that  ha  thought  the  receiving  of  such 
gifts  beneficial  to  anybody  but  himself,  or  that  ho  would  not  bavo 
thought  exposure  to  a  chargo  of  jmlicinl  corruption  a  risk  to  bo 
avoided  above  nil  other  tilings  on  every  account,  as  that  which 
would  do  the  greatest  possible  mischief  to  every  cause,  great  or 
small,  that  rested   upon  liis  hands,  from  the  restoration  of  the 
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kingdom  of  man  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  fortune  and 
reputation.  Consciousness  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  worked 
for  might  well  make  him  incredulous  as  to  the  possibilify  of  bis 
being  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  sense  of  selling  judgment  for 
money,  but  not  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  being  found  guOty 
of  taking  what  the  law  would  call  a  bribe. 

But  if  I  reject  Dr.  Abbott's  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  utteily 
unsatisfactory,  I  may  be  asked  what  explanation  I  can  offer  of  my 
own ;  for  I  too  am  of  opinion  that  Bacon  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of 
corruption  which  he  could  not  deny  or  justify,  and  yet  that  he  was 
not  conscious  of  his  danger  till  he  was  called  upon  for  his  answer. 
My  explanation  is  simple  enough,  though  it  requires  me  to  aasmne 
some  things  which,  though  I  think  them  probable,  I  cannot  prove. 

But  let  me  first  acquit  philosophy  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
disaster.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Great  Instauration  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  seized  upon  all  his  racaot 
intervals  of  time,  and  left  Mm  less  leisure  and  less  inclination  to 
attend  to  matters  of  this  kind.  If  I  may  venture  to  compare  a 
very  small  thing  with  one  bo  great — the  analogy  being  neverthe- 
less a  true  one — I  may  confess  that  the  duty  of  putting  my  own 
papers  in  order  has  been  recognized  as  a  duty  by  myself  for  years. 
I  have  been  reminded  of  it  every  day  by  the  iuconvenieiice  to 
miyself  of  the  disorder  in  which  they  neverthelees  remain.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  some  day  involve  me  in  a 
charge  of  neglected  trust  or  broken  promise.  But  the  operation 
is  unattractive  in  itself;  and  there  is  always  something  that  I 
want  to  do  first.  Now  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  Great  Instaiu&- 
tion  was  often  answerable  for  claiming  Bacon's  attention,  when  he 
should  have  been  setting  his  house  in  order.  But  that  was  alL 
When  he  took  his  scat  on  the  woolsack,  **  politics  and  place- 
hunting,"  as  "instnimentB  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of 
man  over  nature  "  (p.  Iv.),  had  completed  their  work.  Mammon 
could  not  have  helped  him  to  a  position  that  would  give  him 
greater  "  command  of  wits  and  means  "  (which  was  the  thing  he 
had  so  greatly  affected  in  his  earlier  ycjars) ;  and  though  he  might 
liave  helped  him  to  accumulate  money — of  which  an  ample  and 
well-secured  store  would  no  doubt,  in  Bacon's  hands,  have  been  a 
great  help  to  the  Instauration — the  ncmmulation  of  money  was  a 
thing  which  he  never  did  affect  at  any  time ;  least  of  all  after  he 
became  Lord  Keeper,  when  he  wasted  it  faster  than  it  came.  It 
cannot  therefore  have  boon  for  the  sake  of  science  that  he  received 
gifts  which  he  ought  to  have  rffused. 

Nor  can  it  have  been  for  the  love  of  place  and  power.  For 
though  it  is  true  that  to  keep  and  to  continue  rising  in  the  favour 
of  the  Kiug  and  Buckingham  \ya8  still  (from  political  and  patriotic 
motives  not  to  be  despised)  a  prime  object  ivith  him,  yet  it  was 
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not  SD  object  wliicii  tbe  receiving  of  tliese  gifts  could  iii  any  way 
liave  pi-omatod. 

Wby,  tUeu,  did  he  do  it  .'  I  believe,  because  it  was — wliut  be 
called  it  liiiimulf  when  first  challenged — au  "oftune  of  the  time."  I 
beUeve  tUiit  it  was  the  ordinary  practice  iu  tUo  Court  of  Cliancerj- ; 
which  he  found  there,  aud  from  wliich  a  great  pari  of  the  actual 
income  of  the  office  was  derived.  I  cannot  prove  tliat  it  was  so, 
because  tlte  quention  had  not  been  inquired  into  before,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  more  evidence  to  prove  it  in  other  CAses than  there 
woidd  have  been  iu  his  own,  if  he  had  died  before  Parliament  met. 
Rnt  if  it  was  not  so,  it  is  diffitudt  to  account  for  the  value  whitrh 
was  attached  to  thu  place.  \Mieii  hin  sucooBSor  it-ckoned  up 
tho  annual  incoranigH  from  all  legitinmle  nourct'S — Fines  cei-taiii, 
Khies  casual.  Greater  WritB.  tftu.,  iiioluiliuj;,  I  suppose,  all  such 
<luoR  as  could  be  claimed  and  recovered — they  amounted  to 
£3,7£M>.*  Yet  at  the  timi^  (»f  Ellcsnicrc's  rcnignatinn,  it  was  re- 
ported that  aw  much  as  £3t),lKK>  had  been  offered  to  Villjors  for 
tlio  appointment ;  and  though  I  placo  no  reliance  on  the  rumour 
«s  evidence  of  the  fact,  because  it  is  no  tudiketj*  that  anybody 

ew,  yet  ntilfSB  the  pkci'  was  «npjx)Sfti  to  have  been  wortli 
more  than  £.^,000  a  year  to  the  last  posResBor  (and  there  are  often 
means  of  forming  a  fair  estimate  of  the  gross  amount  of  a  man's 
iucome,  though  nothing  is  known,  of  the  aom'CC'S  whence  it  comes), 
such  a  mmonr  could  not  liave  got  abroad.  As  long  as  no  com- 
plaint was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  eiiitor.  this  was  a  cheap  and 
convenient  way  (for  the  King)  of  making  the  highest  office  in  the 
kiugdoni  wortli  having.  It  was  left  therefore  to  tuke  its  natuial 
course.  Bacoit  found  it  going  on  ;  found  it  convenient  to  himself; 
found  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  proper  state  and  dignity  of  the 
place  out  of  tlie  income  provided  for  it  by  law — I  mean,  such  dues 
as  could  be  legally  demanded;  probably  corrected  aud  reformed 
tliL-  practice  iu  sume  particulars — as  when  ho  objected  to  a  gift  as 
being  of  too  great  value,  and  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  any- 
thing in  certain  claascs  of  cases — "never  to  take  penny  for  any 
benefice  or  eccle»iastical  living,  never  to  take  penny  for  releasiug 
anything  he  stopped  at  tlie  seal,  never  to  take  penny  for  any 
commission  or  things  of  that  nattire,  never  to  share  with  any 
sen'atit  for  any  second  or  inferior  profit"  (vol.  \'ii.  p.  29r>) ;  but  ho 
did  not  at  once  refuse  to  aceept  tho  voluntarj'  offerings  of  men 
who  could  aflbrd  to  express  in  tliat  way  Ihoir  gratitude  for  the 
pains  ho  had  tjikcn  iu  their  cniisca ;  nor  did  ho  oarefnlly  enough 
esamine  how  the  osisting  pmctico  (for  I  must  assume  it  as 
existiugt)  stood  iu  point  of  law.     To  clear  off  the  whole  thiug 

•  Backut'a  Life  «(  Vi'iUiuinii.  i>,  12. 

t  Tl;«  pnwticft  of  ofT^rint  \;,\Ua  dots  not  kppcar  to  hare  l>eeii  pui  aa  mJ  to  hy  tb» 
Mflt«nc«oo  IJaroD.  Bisliop  llsck':*,  iu  illuntntioii  iff  tliu  iaipr«£t)Abti>  viriuo  of  Lord 
KMp«r  WiUiains  iu  rcfuKiDg  tu  rtrrin  thorn,  «ay«  that  it  *t3U  knnwa  to  poraom  liring 
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was  probably  not  ao  simple  and  easy  a  matter  as  it  seems  to  ns; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  "  Novum  Organum"  was  partly  to 
blame  for  preventing  him  from  setting  about  it.  And  thus  it  is 
that  I  account  for  his  having  committed  acts,  without  thinking  of 
it,  which  when  challenged  he  could  not  justify,  and  for  his  being 
able  to  say  that  he  was  "  innocent  in  his  heart"  of  all  bribery  in  the 
sense  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  in  two  or  three  of  the  cases 
"  the  proofs  might  perhaps  stand  pregnant  to  the  contrary." 

This  was  his  real  offence  against  the  rules  of  conunonplace 
morahty ;  and  the  penalty  he  had  to  pay  for  it — great  according 
to  the  proportion  of  his  own  greatness  rather  than  that  of  his 
fault — was  surely  severe  enough.  The  interests  of  morality  caimot 
requii-e  us  to  pretend  what  the  common  sense  of  humanity  forbids 
us  to  believe,  that  such  a  fault  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  utter 
blindness  or  mere  insensibility  to  all  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  the  offence  to  which  Dr,  Abbott  chiefly 
appeals,  ae  proving  or  illustrating  that  moral  degradation  with  which 
he  supposes  Bacon  to  have  been  "  visited  "  by  way  of  *'  retribution" 
(p.  Ivii.)  for  the  great  treason.  He  seems  rather  to  ascribe  it  to  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  stupidity  ;  allowing  him  in  this  case  a 
special  exemption  from  moral  censure.  Speaking  of  the  story 
of  the  cabinet,  as  he  tells  it  (above  p.  838),  he  says : — 

"  In  many  men  such  conduct  would  be  undoubtedly  and  rightly  cmi- 
Bidered  a  proof  of  dishoneaty :  and  it  is  very  easy  to  ridicule  in  an  epigram 
any  attempt  to  maintain  that  what  in  conmion  men  would. bare  b^n  dis- 
honesty was  not  dishoneaty  in  Bacon.  But  take  all  Bacon's  antecedents 
into  acccnmt,  and  it  will  not  seem  so  ridirnlous  that  he  may  have  been 
honest ;  add  also  the  clumsiness  of  siicii  dishonesty,  if  it  had  really  been 
dishonest,  and  Bacon's  honesty  may  seem  by  no  moans  Improbable."  (P.  Ixi.) 

Whatever  conclueions  therefore  he  may  have  drawn  from  the 
other  actions  to  which  he  has  alluded  and  which  I  have  related, 
his  judgment  upon  tliis  must,  so  far  as  the  moral  natiu-e  is  con- 
cerned, be  regarded  as  au  acquittul.  And  yet  it  is  an  acquittal 
upon  the  ground  of  what  I  should  call  ineanity.  For  on  turning 
the  leaf,  I  find  him  maintaining  (p.  Ixiii.)  not  only  that  Bacon 
"  believed  himself  to  be  morally  innocent — innocent  in  his  heart" 
(which  I  believe  too,  if  the  meaning  be  that  his  corrupt  acts 
were  not   done  with  a    corrupt   intention),  but  that  after  they 

vhcn  "ho  wrote,  "  whnt  autns  of  value  bud  been  brought  t«  bis  secrctkriea,  Ruch  aa  might 
have  Bwnjcd  u  meii  that  wrs  not  imprcgnBbl:*,  and  with  hon  much  BolicitonaDoaa  tbej 
bad  bcpn  rBqupBtcd  to  throw  th*in  at  hie  feet  for  faToura  already  receircd ;  which  no 
man  durst  undertake;  as  knowing  acBuredly  that  it  would  displaco  the  broker  and  be 
his  riiJD."  That  Bacon's  immediaio  BucceiRor  should  bavo  been  carefnl  not  to  receive 
anything  in  tbc  ohapo  of  a  gift  from  a  Ruitor,  is  not  surprising.  That  his  secretariea 
Khonld  Mill  have  been  besieged  with  cfftrs,  Beeme  to  show  that  the  practice  bad  net  been 
new  or  exceptional  in  Inn  prcdecesBor's  time.  If  it  had  been  only  four  years  old,  it 
could  hardly  hare  fmrrircd  ro  conRpicuonn  on  exposure.  For  the  tender  caro  taken  by 
tho  HouBo  of  Lords  for  the  protection  of  the  briberR  and  brokerB  was  not  meant  to 
encourage  that  Ride  of  the  traoRaction,  but  only  for  a  bribe  to  induce  confesBion. 
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were  ibrccd  upon  !us  noticf^  and  lie  was  obliged  tn  confofis  that 
they  were  indefensible,  he  BtiU  saw  no  liann  in  them.  His 
"  contempt  for  individnnl  intoreflte"  confipirt*d  vnth  an  extravagant 
reverence  for  himself  as  "  Pritst  of  the  Kingdom  of  Slan"*  to 
nukke  him  '*  laugh  t*j  soom  the  bare  stipposition  that  it  was 
po»»ibh  for  him  to  bf:  guilty  of  corni[>tion.''  And  this  wim  enough. 
"  This  explains  how  it  was  that  h<:  ret«iu<-'d  hia  Helf-i-tvjpeet  even 
afler  hia  tall,  and  to  tiie  very  last."  Fur  the  acts  wluch  wore  the 
mibject*  of  bis  iinpeachmeDt  ho  coiUd  not  even  feel  sorry. 

"Not,  indtTfJ.  that  the  fallen  Chanoollor  Imd  not  his  motnenl^  of  con- 
trition :  nof.  llint  he  did  not  p'nir  om  his  aoul  in  bitter,  beaitft-'lt,  iieiiitence 
to  tlie  Mini!  of  the  UuiverrM- ;  but  t-lie  cause  of  his  remorse  aiid  tlir-  snlijert 
of  IiIk  |i(!iiitf^nc[>  wa«  not  llie  receiving  of  preReiifs  frfim  wiildrR  not  tlin 
itfcolleetiim  uf  g-iftn  of  lifly  gntd  bntrtHL",  iir  a  caliiiit^l,  or  1 10  piuiulH  nf 
plat«  recervi-d  7>mrf^H^*>  liir.  All  this  vtnn  nothing,  i»r  (it  lea-st  not  worth  [mr- 
ti(.iilariziiig,  in  hi»  secret  oinfea^iiin  l<>  llie  S(ran;her  of  Souln.  \{v  groaiu 
under  the  burden  uf  a  gn'«U.'r  «iii — liis  n<^lect  of  hia  tniswion,  hi-t  Ireusrui  to 
thv  Truth.  '  Uesidcs  n\\  ijihinnernhlo  tuins.  1  confess  hi<roro  Thee  that  I  am 
dt'blor  to  Thee  for  the  gracious  talents  of  Thy  gifts  and  graoes,'"  &c. 

And  BO  w(!  have  tbo^  true  hktory  of  hifl  decline  and  fall  esta- 
blished by  his  own  confftRfiioii  to  tlie  Afeiior  A'adn-rtlhat  scn-ed  him 
for  a  god  (]».  xL).  He-  liad  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  iuto 
othur  work  besides  discovering  and  proclaiming  tin*  unity  and 
aiioplicity  of  nature,  nwX  he  baa  to  confers  at  laBt  to  the  "  Mind  of 
the  Uiuverse"  (wliiih  is  L'r.  Abbott's  iiame  for  what  he  lilmyL-lf 
ualls  "his  most  gracious  Lord  Cuid.  his  lucrtiiful  Fathtr,  fiom  his 
youth  up  his  Creator,  his  Kodeemer.  his  Comfoiter," — it  being  one 
of  I-'r.  Abbott's  original  discovericH  that  Bacon  did  not  believe  in 
a  personal  God*)  that  the  retribution  hiui  been  "artistic'" 

Among  the  many  suiprising  things  in  this  diB8ertatii>n  the 
extraction  of  Buch  a  meaning  out  of  this  prayL-r  in  piTliaps  the 
moat  Hurprimng.  1  tilinnld  have  flunight  il  impossible  to  read  it 
in  connection  with  what  happened  immediately  before  and  after 
without  feehtig  that  tlie  passion  which  extorted  it  was  the  dread 
of  going  down  to  posterity  in  the  character  of  a  corrupt  judge. 
At  the  time  wheu  it  was  composed  (which  we  happen  to  know 
withui  a  few  daj-B,  though  L'r.  Abbott  is  pcrbapR  not  awarr^  of  it) 
he  could  not  have  "  particularized"'  the  acts  by  whicli  he  bod 
brought  himself  into  that  danger — even  if  he  had  thought  that 
the  Searcher  of  Sotila  reipiired  to  be  informed — because  be  had 
not  then  seen  the  list ;  n<n-  had  ho  given  up  as  yet  all  hopo  of 
meeting  the  charges,  and  clearing  liiraself  at  least  of  the  graver 

*  "Thftt  Oad  ]•  in  uiy  noiim  *  penwn,  tbnlit  to  nay,  ft  LeluK  ctipaUc  of  loTJog  kd<I 

hein^  toT»ij,  ur  llikt  H(>  in  k  Fntli^r mcidb  to  form  do  perceptible  part  of  Bacob'b 

Uonl  Bratrm.    Wlmt  fai>  ]if<-iltt  anil  feoU  Hure  of  i«  tlm  iisi*t«aiRo,  not  of  *  I^»r«aD,  but  of  a 

send SoruD  god.  or  Mtlior  S'ulnni,  in  nunful  ua  it  poUil  to  draw  towardu  iUalf 

tbo  avpInLttooa  ai  Uuitunkv :  oitliuut  il.  tlin  pjrrmmH  U  iDCOtnpl^tn;  ttwro  la  t,  wdw  of 
•omcUtinfr  nlariDg  bdJ  onfim.iheiL  But  nnr  .VfA'ur  A'arwti  will  answer  tbo  porpoH." 
IP.  .L) 
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impwtation,  which  he  knew  to  be  uutnie,  of  having  pronounced 
judgments  which  he  beheved  to  be  unjust  for  the  sake  of 
reward.  But  he  ah-eady  saw  the  difficidty  of  convincing  an 
earthly  tribiuial,  and  turned  for  couBolation  to  one  which  knew 
the  truth.  On  tlie  19th  of  March,  on  first  hearing  of  the 
charge  of  briberTr*,  he  had  written  to  the  Lords — "  Because, 
whether  I  Hve  or  die,  I  would  be  glad  to  preserve  my  honour 
and  fame,  so  far  as  I  am  worthy,  hearing  that  some  com- 
plaints," &c.  On  the  25th,  when  he  knew  more  of  the  case 
against  him,  he  had  written  to  the  King — "For  the  gifts  and 
briberies  wherewith  I  am  charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall 
be  opened,  /  hope  I  eliall  not  he  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of 
a  corrupt  heart  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  revarde  to  pervert  justice, 
however  I  may  be  frail,"  &.c.  On  the  10th  of  April  he  made  bis 
will  *,  bequeathing  his  body  to  an  obscure  burial,  and  his  "  name  to 
the  next  ages  and  foreign  nations."  About  the  same  time  (not 
more  than  a  week  afler  at  most)  he  composed  this  "  prayer  or 
psalm  " — a  passionate  protestation  of  the  purity  of  his  heart  aud 
honesty  of  his  intentions,  addressed  to  Him  from  whom  "  vanity 
and  crooked  ways  could  not  be  hid."  On  the  22nd  of  April,  when 
he  had  resolved  to  renoiinco  all  defence,  he  wrote  again  to  the 
Lords — "  In  the  middle  of  a  state  of  as  great  affiction  as  I  think 
a  mortal  man  can  endure  {honour  being  above  life)  I  shall  begin," 
&c.  On  the  5th  of  June,  on  his  release  from  the  Tower,  he  thanks 
God  that  he  has  "  overcome  the  bitterness  of  thin  cup  by  Christian 
resolution."  About  a  month  later,  after  protesting  against  an 
injurious  i-umour  as  to  the  amount  of  the  gifts  which  he  had  re- 
ceived during  his  ChancoUoi-sliip,  and  enumerating  several  classes 
of  cases  in  which  ho  had  never  allowed  himself  to  receive  any- 
thing, he  adds — "  If  those  things  were  not  so  (although  the  joys 
of  the  penitent  be  sometimes  more  than  the  joys  of  the  innocent) 
I  could  not  be  as  I  am."  His  last  petition  to  King  James  was  not 
"for  means,  place,  or  employment,  but  only,  after  so  long  a  time 
of  expiation,  a  complete  aud  total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Upper  House,  to  the  end  that  hJot  of  ignominif  may  be  removed  from 
me  and  from  my  memory  with  postenty  ;  tliat  I  die  not  a  condemned 
man,  but  may  be  to  your  Majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  nova  creaiura." 
And  his  last  request  to  Buckingham,  made  through  Sii-  Humphrey 
May,  was  to  procure  for  him  from  King  Charles  "a  pardon  of  the 
whole  sentence."  Others  had  received  their  pardons.  He  "hoped 
he  deserved  not  to  he  the  only  outcast." 

Who  can  believe,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  when  he  firet 
became  aware  of  the  danger  which  his  conduct  in  his  office  had 

*  In  which  Dr.  Abbott  irill  observe  with  aurpriao  th&t  mnoog  bis  "  compoaitions," 
which  included  all  that  concerned  hifl  sacrod  "UiBsion,"  the  only  cue  which  he  thinks 
"  worth  particDlHri;>in!f  "  in  tht!  Klogj  on  Queen  Elizabeth :  ono  of  liis  profsofi  wnrks — 
ono  of  his  sinH,  in  fact ;  closclr  i^oonectcd  with  his  great  sin  of  all — his  treanon  to  Truth. 
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brought  upon  him,  the  only  thing  that  he  loallr  ropentfrd  nf  was 
the  coustant  eii<loavour  in  which  \w  had  p<?i>icverc-d  from  his  yoiith 
up  to  eomhini  vni\\  his  great  woik  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  in 
the  far  futui-e  Rui:h  work  aa  he  could  do  for  the  hc-nefit  of  hia  countiy 
in  the  present/  Wlio,  except  Dr.  Abbott,  can  find  in  the  expre«- 
Bion  of  a  regret,  however  «ad  and  solemn,  that  the  endeavour  has 
tnniod  out  unfortunately,  a  confession  that  it  was  not  only  an  error, 
but  a  tnn — a  *iin  (w  which  a  long  period  of  moral  and  iutellectual 
blindness  is  to  b«  regarded  a»an  appropriate  *' chaeteuing  retiibu- 
tiou,"  and  the  final  renunciation  of  it  "with  heartfelt  ponitonce" 
as  bis  only  tmtt  title  to  huuian  sympathy?  (p.  clvii.J 

I  trust  I  hiive  now  BuiHcifntly  fxplainej  wheryiii  iuul  why  my 
idea  of  "what  Bacon  was  himself"  differs  from  Dr.  Abbott's. 
AVhat  a  uau  was  is  to  be  inferred  from  wliat  he  did ;  and  as  to 
much  that  Baeoii  did  Dr.  Abbott  lias  evidently  been  misuifunued. 
I  have  couiined  myself  chiefly  to  the  actiouf  whicli  are  adduced  in 
proof  of  that  utter  indiflerenoe  to  all  the  coinnion  offices  of  humanity 
which  is  laid  to  hiscliiirge  ;  because  readers,  not  having  the  means 
at  hand  of  ini|uiringinto  the  accuracy  of  tlu-  report,  are  obliged  for 
the  moflt  part  to  take  the  actions  for  granted  ;  and  tlie  attempt  to 
explain  liow  a  ni;in  came  to  do  things  wliich,  in  fact,  be  never  did, 
leads  almost  inevitably  mto  error.  Against  inferences  to  the  like 
effect,  drawn  from  opinions  exproased  and  quoted  in  Bacon's  own 
words,  they  can  protect  themselves  ;  for  when  the  words  are  quoted 
each  has  the  eWdence  before  him,  and  can  form  his  own  judgment. 
AVhere  they  are  not  quoted,  and  he  cannot  find  any  to  the  puT|>08e,  \ 
can  only  recommendhim  to  hold  his  judpnent  in  suspense.  Without 
a  particiUar  reference  to  the  passages  in  question  where  they  oc(Uir. 
it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  opinions  imputed  are  Baoon'a 
or  not ;  for  In-  quotes  many  opinions  which  he  does  not  appn>vo  ; 
and  Dr.  Abbott's  method  of  determining  which  are  his  own  is 
ahogether  arbitrary,  and  enables  him  to  make  up  for  him  any  miit 
bo  pleases.  Hi«  leading  assumption  is  that  Bacon's  own  opinicms 
are  to  bo  looked  ff>r  only  in  the  Essays.  If  we  find  n  sentiment 
delivered  as  bis  own  in  a  formal  philosopliic  treatise,  we  may 
"sMpect"  it  to  bo  the  pretended  SL*utinicnt  of  "nn  artHlcial 
essayist,  wisliing  U*  found  a  literary  reputation,  or  a  r<^pntntion 
for  morality  or  statesmanship  "  (p.  x\'iii.).  But  in  the  Kssays  the 
thoughts  ai-o  always  the  thoughts  of  Bucou.  "  Of  no  other  of  his 
works  can  it  be  uuid  so  truly  that  what  h©  was  they  are."  Why  a 
niau  who  was  ambitious  of  a  false  reputation  for  literature, 
morality,  nr  states maujjhip,  should  have  refrained  from  using,  in 
tlie  book  which  he  expected  to  be  best  known  and  most  read,  the 
same  artifices  which  he  thought  expedient  iu  writings  addreiiKed 
to  a  sniallor  circle,  is  hard  to  say;  and  for  my  own  part  I  see  no 
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ground  for  ai^'  such  disHnction.  €iiln«  the  thoughts  oxpretted  *< 
in  his  other  worke  Arc  inconsiBteut  with  those  which  wo  find  iq 
tho  Essays,  why  Bhould  we  think  that  they  me  not  ns  touch  his  t 
But  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  content  with  rofu^ing  to  athnit  thetfe  as 
irvidencL'.  Ue  requirce  us  to  accept  the  KaaayB,  not  only  aa  repns 
sontinR  wlml  liacon  really  thouglit  and  nothing  cIbc — which  I  for 
one  am  (|uite  ready  to  do — but  also  lui  containing,  with  regurd  to 
morale,  aU  that  bo  really  thought.  Kor  no  rcnaim  that  I  can 
deviee,  and  against  all  the  ordinarj-  external  evidence,  h'-*  HUji|Hi8ea  i 
them  to  bo  meant  for  a  complete  body  of  ethical  doctrine,  a 
complete  code  of  practical  instruction  in  moral  conduct,  in  which 
we  are  entitled  to  treat  as  '■  carefully  excluded  "  every  moral  con- 
sideration which  is  not  insisted  iipou.  Xow  what  Haooa  hiniBelf 
pro/fMcd  to  exclude  from  them  was  only  what  wa«  "  vulgar,"  that 
is.  commonplace.  He  had  endeavoured  to  make  them  "of  a 
nature  whereof  a  man  shall  find  much  in  experience,  little  in 
books."  And  thcrefoi-e  aa  a  Cbi-istian  addrepsiug  ('hristinus  in  an 
age  much  given  to  preaching,  he  was  not  Hkoly  to  say  much  about 
"  the  influence  of  religion  upon  conduct."  which  was  the  matter  of 
every  sermon,  or  about  the  ordiuanr  rules  of  Christian  mornli^, 
which  were  tiuiglit  by  every  paivnl  and  in  evary  aeliovl.  But 
becauikj  he  said  of  theui  himself  tliat  the>'  had  of  all  his  works 
beuu  the  most  eurretit,  "  for  that.,  at  it  st^mt,  they  ccme  homr  to 
men's  buHinu!*  and  besoms,''- — ^meauiug  that  they  treat  of  matters 
in  wliich  fVfrj'body  has  au  interest, — Dr.  Abbott,  hastily  conclud- 
ing tliat  he  muat  therefore  have  meant  thoni  to  coutaiu  treryihwj 
in  which  men's  buwneM  and  bosoms  were  any  way  concerned, 
proceeds  to  collect  hia  moral  sentimeuts  on  the  H»iuui]>tiou  that 
wliatever  is  not  much  mentioned  in  the  Essays  is  to  be  regarded 
as  delibcTJituly  di«jwned.' 

Add  to  tliis  liberty  i]i  excluding  evidence  the  principle  adopted 
in  receiving  it, — which  appears  to  bo  that  because  Itauon  in  hia 
KssayF)  describes  men  and  tilings  not  aa  they  ouglit  to  be  but  oa 
tliey  are,  he  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  teacliing  that  what 
tliey  are  !s  what  they  ouglit  to  be,- — uud  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
arrive  at  many  strange  conctufdouH :  one  of  which  ia  that  the 
sum  of  his  mural  teaching  is  comprised  in  certain  rules  for  the 
pwsuit  of  fortune,  laid  down  in  the  *'  Advancement  of  Learning," 


*  "To  oun>  car  moral  dianiunii,  ba  rDjar*  lu  nlincut  axalniiiTpIy  to  tvHi^od';  bik]  an-' 
rnttuial«ly  reUt^QB  Is  canfull5  «scludcd  ftom  tlie  tratttbe '  ihst  U  to  pA9«  [qio  tba 
bnsitifMB  and  bowmi  of  urn.'  .    .    .    Boligion,  m  a  praetlMl  influence  «ii  eondo^t,  (a 
Karaolj  noationod."    (P.  cxivii.) 

**' A*  foe  tbe  hopi's  and  foari  o[  n  KKODd  lifn,  tbej  a*«  hi  comp^ofaily  abaAot  fram  tlutn 
pagM  a«  thay  are  from  Iho  PonUtoacli.  .  .  .  Bae^n  ll&a  no  tnvrv  to  wy  tlUB  lb«f 
tlui  e«Dt«iupiatlaii  of  dwth  u  a  paMag«  to  anodior  cxiilcoco  "  ["  u  the  ko^  of  ntt  kaJ 
paauge  to  ntiothur  worlil  "  ara  Iiim  irordaj  ''  i>  '  IkjIt  nnd  rAi|{tou« '  After  thin  pr«- 
lUinlnary  trtbolu  to  conTonlion,  BbcvD  pu»M  iaW  himaclf  Ktinin,  and  tias  aoUtiiig  ts 
Dttor  on  death  thai  might  cot  bjiro  been  wrltUii  by  Platanfa,"  Ac    (P.  cIU.) 
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fts  a  specimen  of  a  treaHee  on  a  part  of  knowledge  that  liad  not 
Wen  redutsed  to  ivnting.  The  vohimo  of  Kssays  contains,  wo  are 
told,  all  that  Bacon  had  to  t^ooh  on  morals ;  anything  bearing  on 
the  Bulyect  whiuh  is  not  there  we  mnet  BuppoBe  to  have  been 
deliberately  rejected.  And  wliat  then  dot«  it  amount  to  ?  Dr. 
Abbott  Mhall  answer  in  his  own  words.  '*  The  volume  of  Esiyiys  is 
what  Bacon  called '  Tho  Architect  of  Fortmm.  or  the  Knowledge  of 
Advancement  in  Life,'  Bet  forth  in  u  filiapu  fit  to  '  come  home  to 
men'B  bumneiw  and  boAomB"*  (p.  C!cliii.)<  Does  it  not  follow  that 
tho  "  Architect  of  Fortune  "  contains  all  the  monil  doctrine  which 
Bacon  thonglit  fit  t-u  t^acli  ?  And  yet  when  he  first  published  it, 
it  was  with  an  apology  for  propoeing-  such  a  eubjoct  for  scientific 
trentinent  at  all ;  antl  also  with  an  express  warning  that  the 
jiuraiiit  uffortnne^  far  from  being  everything  to  a  man,  was  a 
thing  inferior  and  subordinate. 

"  NeithcT  Julh  learniajj:  admirt-  aresleem  of  this  arcliitecture  of  fc»rtuDe 
otherwieij  ihuii  nI  an  iiifertur  wurk  ;  fur  iio  man'tt  fortuiio  eaii  be  au  uud 
worthy  of  hiR  beinK,  and  many  times  lliv  worthiest  lueu  do  abtiuilou  their 
t'ortune  wiUinfcly  for  belt«r  respects ;  but.  nevertheless  fortune  as  an  or^n 
of  virtue  aud  merit  deaeneth  the  consideration."     (Works,  iii.  456.) 

Dr.  Abbott  will  reply  that  he  knew  all  this,  but  finding  it  only  in 
one  of  "his  forma!  and  elaborate  compositions  on  lofty  philosophic 
themes ■*  (p.  clii.)  ho  took  it  for  a  mere  "preliminary  tribute  to 
convention  "  (p.  cli.) ;  like  *'  all  the  tribute*  paid  to  religion,  all 
the  direct  and  laboured  recognitiouB  of  ite  power  and  nrility  "  that 
may  be  found  in  his  works  of  that  claes ;  and  not  for  a  part  of  his 
own  moral  system.  Until  eomo  better  reason  can  be  ahown  for 
queetiouiiig  the  sincerity  of  such  professions  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  repeated  in  tlie  Essays  (where  they  are  not 
wanted),  I  slmll  believe  that  any  tlieory  of  Bacon's  chai'acter 
which  does  not  accept  and  take  them  into  account  must  bo 
radically  defecti%'e.  But  it  is  impossible  to  go  further  into  the 
question  here,  and  for  all  who  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Abbott  it  would  be  UBeless;  for  as  long  as  we  may  choose  for  our- 
selves, according  to  fancy  and  withcmt  reason  aaeigued,  what  parts 
of  the  evidence  we  will  receive  and  what  we  vdW  reject,  it  is  plain 
that  we  may  decide  any  case  in  any  way.  In  the  four  concluding 
chapters  of  tho  Inti'oduction  tho  case  of  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  a 
theologian,  a  politician,  and  a  moraliRt,  is  discusoed  and  decided  in 
iDr.  Abbott's  way ;  the  wholo  being  Runimed  up  in  a  judgment, 
>roDcuncod  by  him  in  tho  name  of  "The  Universe,"  the  final  clause 
of  which  •  will  surpriac  those  who  have  read  tho  rest  of  the  story 
OS  he  tells  it,  TO  


"  "Id  Bpib!  of  a1f  bis  kltottcomiDgn,  Uio  hnmaii  bfturt  Ii drawn  tovunla  hia  M  towards 
\  mui  not  ooly  grpat,  but  is  Uia  laiAa  ffnV     (P.  clyii.) 
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TESTAMENT. 


'  Lit  vt  pvnur  Iht  iitquirti,  not  tn  rrlalfom  f»  «n  tJtoM. 
tal  Iht  mnUaude  itflktm  tht^i  amfutt  M,  tar  M  w 
ttirtl  a  fix  tf  llit*  wkieS  ar»  rrdmud  to  te  ilif 
pHndpal  onw."— PLATO,  BapliU.  p.  BH. 


I. 


IT  IB  a  frequent  aspiration  that  all  the  world  may  come  to  kuow 
the  value  of  the  Bible.  A  step  towards  this  end  will  have 
been  gained,  when  Clmetians  are  agreed  in  thinking  reasonably 
of  the  New  Testament.  And,  perhaps,  this  narrower  hope  is 
not  so  distant  as  may  appear  to  one  reflecting  ou  the  mass  of 
undetermined  controversy,  the  weight  of  lival  traditions,  the 
popular  misconceptions,  the  critical  doubts  and  uncertainties, 
which  have  gathered  round  the  early  records  of  our  religion.  For 
there  are  times  when  the  himian  mind,  after  being  led  in  wander- 
ing mazes,  seems  to  find  of  itself  a  nearer  way  to  truth,  when 
perplexities  suddenly  resolve  themselves  in  a  simpler  conception 
of  a  great  subject;  when  the  vivid  apprehension  of  reality  sets 
aside  tradition,  and  controvei-sics,  without  ever  being  settled,  are 
superannuated. 

A  common  intelligence  is  working  under  the  differences  and 
divisions  of  the  hour.  And  one  of  many  sig^is  of  this  is  the 
approach  which  is  made  from  different  quarters  towards  a  more 
natural  method  of  interpreting  Scripture.  There  is  an  increasing 
recognition  of  the  truth,  that  the  words  have  one  actual  original 
meaning,  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Book  itself,  apart  from  the 
intei-pretations  of  Fathers  and  the  doctrines  of  any  later  age  of 
the  Church.* 

'  Soo  thia  oxprcBsod  by  Tyndnli!  {following  ErMiniiB)  early  in  tlio  aixteonth  contnry : — 
'  Tbou  slinlt  understand  theri^foro  that  the  Scripture  hath  liut  one  sense,  which  is  the 
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Milien  th'j  force  of  this  a-cknowUdgmout  in  clearly  seen,  it  ^vill 
;Btreiigthou  the  demand  for  a  thorougli  revision  of  imr  Englifili 
voreioii.  Tli'>  Christian  public  will  require  that  the  impression, 
which  thti  unprejudic't'd  study  of  the  original  \uiH  mudu  on  the 
most  iustruL'ted  tniiids,  slmll  be  freely  uonveyed.  oa  far  as  is 
posnble.  to  all  KngliKli-spenkiug  people  wh'i  can  ri?ad.  This 
was  esseutiLiUy  the  aim  cf  the  groat  man  to  whom  wn  owe  the 
oliief  excellence's  of  our  tranttlation,  and  whn  \v(»  therefore 
burned  at  Vilvnrde  in  153H — WilUaiti  Tymlule.  And  thiw  muRt 
be  the  aim  uf  thosi^  who  iMiititim:'  liis  work  with  greater  know- 
ledgt^  and  larger  critical  insight  than  was  pofwible  in  the  sixteenth 
ficntury. 

In  view  of  the  silcut  revolution  of  religious  ideas  which  seeioH 
to  have  begun,  the  otiiTeetioii  of  a  few  errors  in  a  liook  may 
appear  Ut  hoiuh  a  Rmall  matter,  of  merely  aiitiqnnnnn  impor- 
tance. And  it  must  be  admitted  tl»at  such  changes  are  no  longer 
nf  the  Slime  order  of  Mgnificance  as  when,  in  the  first  reaction 
from  the  tyranny  of  Papal  infalUbility,  nir-ii  Knnglit  wlii'Iter  fur 
the  new  principle  of  private  jiiilginent  in  a  supposed  infaihbiUty 
of.  the  Bible.  The  issues  of  modern  speciiliUion  and  inquiry  can 
be  only  indirectly  itiflncnepd  by  the  authority  of  Soripture. 
But  still  the  question,  "  What  is  omlly  written  thrrc?"  will  have 
much  more  than  an  histi^rical  rocAniiig,  so  long  aa  it  continues 
to  be  perei'ivcd  that  the  New  TestJiinent  is  the  carHw>t  extant 
utterance  of  the  (christian  eonBcioiisness.  and  that  the  pnrcst 
and  deepest  springs  of  religious  life  that  have  an  outward  exist- 
ence are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  And  if  the  belief  which  once 
gave  such  irresistible  strength  to  the  demand  for  a  tnuislatiou 
of  the  sacred  books  into  the  vernacular  langtisges  is  losing 
something  of  its  first  iiitensitr,  or  if  the  superstitions  awe  and 
reverence  for  their  authority  begins  to  be  succeeded  by  a  calm, 
though  affectionate,  estimate  of  their  lasting  value  for  mankiudf 
this  change  of  spirit  will  not  make  tlunking  men  indififerent  to 
the  trajislation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  wiU  rather  lead  them  to 
reqmre  tliat  the  translation  also  may  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
critical  examiiiation,  and  may  bo  brought  as  nearly  into  con- 
fonnity  witli  our  present  knowledge  of  the  ori^nals  as  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  problem  will  allow. 


lilcnl  Mate,  Aod  tljnt  lll«nl  secns  It  tlig  roate  and  (crouiulq  ol  all,  and  lbs  «licre  ll»t 
never  fiiiloth,  whoreUDto  if  thou  cIcato  tlion  cnnit  ticrcr  «rr  nur  kv  oat  of  the  iny. 
And  \t  thou  Ivoro  th"  lit^nil  MrDiic,  ition  Mio«t  not  but  go  ant  of  Ihi  wnj.  N>T(«r  the 
UUur.  Ihn  Soripliiro  tiivlh  |>rovin-lMii,  HtiiiiUl iiiltt*.  ri4'lli>-t,  t>T  ftlkgorH's,  aa  ill  rAhi-t 
np-jwin-a  <lo  ;  I'.il  lh«t  wliti-Ii  tVo  pmriTli,  umiililml.i,  riddli-,  or  ijroKorin  MK"ilIt.'lb  In 
oTor  Iho  lit«rjvl  hoiiii-  vrhh-h  Ikuu  mtut  Ki^ik  out  iliUgvutly.'' —  Olirdiaitt  of  a  CArith'an 
Han.     JjTtdmli^'t  Wotka,  p.  Ibti. 

It  U  «  Rurious  i]lu(itni[.ii>n  nf  tbo  p«r»iat«u<r«  of  luihits  of  inttrpmlation,  lUat  after 
ilalJHi;  tbiti  eci«Lcarty,MiJ  admilttng  that  all«i:9ri<>t  WrroKcl  from  Scriptim  and  npp[lci] 
to  our  parposca  "  an  no  kvki  'Of  Scriplaro,  b'll  Iroo  thiubia  bsKiiloi  th<>  &n;itaro — which 
I  may  notmakn  atallthe  wililo  aiTenlores,"— TTndalcationldBlilld'lighl  in  oUogorixisg. 
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What  are  these  couditiouB  1  Or,  to  spea^  at  first  more  gene- 
rally, what  principles  should  guide  the  translator  of  an  ancient 
writing,  and  especially  the  translator  of  the  Bible  ?  Is  the  Bible 
to  be  translated  "  like  any  other  book  t "  or  is  the  translation  of  a 
sacred  writing  attended  with  special  requirements,  and  what  are 
ihey?  What  diiBcxilties  have  to  be  met?  what  tendencies  to 
error  avoided  %  And,  with  regard  to  the  prior  question  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  is  this  to  be  determined  by  the  same 
rules  whioh  arc  applicable  to  a  classical  author '?  or  is  tliere  some- 
thing exceptional  either  in  the  nature  or  the  circuoastancea  of  the 
Canonical  books  ?  The  special  diJfficulties  atteudlug  revision  will 
bo  treated  separately  afterwards. 

A  perfect  translation  is  the  last  result  of  the  study  of  any 
writing,  and  sums  up  all  the  efforts  of  critics  and  interpreters.  It 
is  also  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  th^ 
have  accumulated,  and  of  opening  a  way  between  ignorance 
and  learning.  And  where  the  sutject  is  one  of  universal  in- 
terest, as  iu  the  case  of  the  Bible,  a  good  translation  is  a  comm(»i 
possession,  to  be  prized  equally  by  men  of  all  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  purpose  of  an  English  translation  is  to  carry  to  the  mind  of 
the  ordinary  English  reader  the  whole  meaning  and  spirit  of  the 
original,  and  nothing  else.  The  translator  must  himself  appro- 
pidate  the  ideas  which  he  is  to  render,  and  hold  them  apart  from 
all  admixture ;  and  he  must  find  or  create  the  medium  throngh 
which  they  may  be  accurately  and  adequately  conveyed.  The 
difficulty  of  such  a  work  increases  with  the  widtli  of  the  circle  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Presupposing  exactness,  the  most  popular 
translation  is  the  highest.  For  it  is  a  faUacy  of  the  half-educated 
to  suppose  that  work  done  for  the  learned  is  necessarily  in  itself 
more  learned  than  that  which  is  done  for  the  general  benefit :  as 
if  the  editor  and  commentator  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
translator.  Both  equally  profit  by  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
cessors, but  the  translator  adds  the  synthetic  touch  that  crowns 
the  whole.  Acuteness,  patience,  sagacity,  are  required  by  both ; 
but  the  work  of  translation  requires  also  sometluDg  of  artistic 
power.  The  translator  may  seem  only  to  be  the  humble  ex- 
ponent of  the  critical  interpreter.  But  the  best  translator  is  a 
good  interpreter,  and  sometliing  more.  Nor  will  the  distinction 
tdtimately  be  found  tenable  which  is  sometimes  made  between  a 
translation  for  the  student  and  a  translation  for  people  at  large. 
The  best  translation  will  be  available  for  both  purposes ;  and  the 
larger  the  public  that  has  been  contemplated  by  the  translator, 
the  better  will  the  translation  be,  provided  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  real  meaning  clear,  and  not  to  adapt  it  to  the  previous 
notions  of  those  who  arc  to  read.    The  work  is  successful  if. 
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jeeides  accnrncy  nnd  clearness,  it  lias  the  two  great  qualities  of 

iplicity  and  Rtronjifth. 

Tbese  remiirkR  arc?  applicttMc  to  all  trniiBlfttion ;  and  hero 
there  should  he  no  diftorenoc-  hetwcmi  the  iraiislatora  of  tho  Now 
TeBtamcnt  ajid  the  tranBlator  of  Homer,  excopt  in  their  having 
n  deeper  seiiBC  of  rrapoiiBihility,  nnd  (sincR  tiir*  Kiifflish  Hihtc 
must  ever  hu  pre-onuneiitly  a  hook  fnr  the  whi>le  people)  in 
their  aiming  at  a  Htill  more  complote  traiisfonnatinii  of  (Jreek  into 
EiiKlJsh. 

Ill  other  respeets  the  work  of  the  Biblical  translator  ia  pe- 
eidiar. 

If  it  in  tJie  essoiico  of  g<Mid  translation  to  be  at  onre  infeel- 
K^ible  and  true,  then  cvor_>'tl)ing  is  u  hindrauco  to  traiitilation 
which  either  coIoutb  or  ohsonpes  tlie  meniiinf^  of  the  origiiiaL 
Bnt  Biich  pauncH  arc  difFei-tnt  iti  diflereiit  hooks,  di^peiuling;  partly 
on  thu  condition  of  the  text,  whjcli  fans  its  owni  lustorv-,  jwirtly 
on  the  relation  in  ^rhich  tlie  lanjfuai^e  of  thu  author  stands  to  his 
thoughts,  and  partly  also  on  the  degree  of  annlopy  in  modes  of 
thinking  and  speaking  between  the  age  which  pmduecd  the 
writing  and  that  in  whieh  it  ia  sought  to  be  i-eproducod.  The 
difficulties  which  aridit  fniiu  this  last  cans©  arc  uf  »  more  subtle 
kind,  when  there  ha«  been  a  continuoua  growth  or  change  of 
ideat!  and  language  in  the  particular  department.  a«  of  poetiy  or 
philosophy,  in  which  the  work  to  by  translated  is  contained.  And 
if  the  book  iu  q^ucstion  haa  beon  the  object  of  peculiar  feelings, 
as  of  contempt  or  reverence,  of  arersion  or  aftuctiou.  or  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  preconceived  thcones  on  the  part  of  con- 
sidembte  clnsees  of  men,  the  tendencies  uccaeioned  by  such  scuti- 
monts  and  prvconceptiouB  are  likely  to  prove  a  further  sourco  of 
limitation  and  error.  Lastly,  if  it  Iihm  been  iu  uac  for  ages,  and 
iuHtead  of  being  interpreted  from  itself,  or  from  contompororj' 
writings,  has  taken  colour  from  each  RuccoBsivo  phase  of  humau 
histor}' — if  there  are  many  tilings  in  it  imperfectly  undcratoodj 
liu^-iiig  a  reference  to  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  uthcr  tirnea, 
and  wliich,  therefore,  lend  themselves  easily  to  tho  Bonse  which 
the  biterpreter  is  disposed  to  give  them— the  diflicnlty  of  restoring 
the  original  meaning  or  shade  of  meaumg,  at  any  rate  in  such 
passages,  is  nt  the  greatest. 

I.  Now,  the  Uible  is  nnlikf-  all  other  books,  not  only  bccauBC  of 
the  various  and  frap^mentnry  nature  of  ita  contents,  and  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  ita  religious  significance,  but  also  because, 
thnragb  the  partially  mistaken  reverence  of  Christendom,  it  has 
not  escaped  tlie  disasters  natuvaliy  incident  to  writings  which  arc 
■aocountcd  sacred.  There  is  an  interest  both  about  the  preserva- 
tion and  cormption  of  such  writings,  which  lends  to  peculiar 
phenomena  iu   respect  of  tlie  te.\t  and  the  ihtcrijretatioiu     The 
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reverence  of  the  many  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  miBtake 
or  even  deception  on  the  part  of  a  few,  but  rather  helps  to 
perpetuate  the  effects  of  negligence,  unconBcioue  bias,  and  inten- 
tional per\-er8ion.  The  motives  which  guide  progress  are  seldom 
unmixed,  and  after  each  doubtful  step  there  is  sure  to  follow 
a  period  of  repression.  For  the  illusion  continually  recurs,  that 
the  volume  on  which  faith  rests  is  complete  and  perfect,  and 
that  to  question  the  soundness  of  any  part  of  it,  or  the  gram- 
matical accuracy  of  its  language,  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
reUgion. 

Hence  when  sacred  books  receive  any  particular  form,  or  when 
any  mode  of  handling  them  has  become  habitual,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  disturb  it.  The  accidental  circumstance  that  the 
Scriptures  Iiave  presented  themselves  in  the  fixed  shape  of  the 
Vulgate,  the  Textus  Receptus,  or  the  EngHsh  authorized  vcrraon, 
has  given  to  each  of  these  an  undue  claim  to  anthority. 

False  readings  have  been  consecrated  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
becoming  part  of  the  sacred  text,  and  methods  of  interpretation 
which  would  be  apphed  to  no  other  book  have  been  justified, 
with  a  pertinacity  that  increased  with  time,  by  the  irrelevant 
assumption  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  Bible. 

Even  the  simplest  questions  of  fact  which  affect  either  the  text 
or  the  interpretation  have  been  surrounded  with  apprehensions 
and  imputations  Uttle  conducive  to  the  calmness  which  is  neces- 
sary to  such  inquiries.  And  so  far  has  this  been  carried,  that  it 
is  become  more  difficult  to  revise  the  version  than  the  original 
text. 

This  false  reverence  is  the  main  source  of  confusion  and  error 
in  all  treatment  of  the  Bible,  and  aggravates  all  other  difficul- 
ties. When  tliis  is  perceived,  it  becomes  easier  to  recognize  the 
other  peculiarities  of  the  task  of  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

II.  Amongst  those,  the  relation  of  thought  to  language  in  the 
New  Testament  writings  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  St.  Paul,  for  example,  is  eometimes  inteiprcted  as  if  be 
had  weighed  every  word  i^-ith  the  logical  exactness  of  Plato  in  the 
"  Pannenides,"  with  the  fulness  of  appreciation  of  the  best  period 
of  Attic  poetry.  And  the  otlior  writers  are  apt  to  be  treated 
indiscrinilnately  according  to  the  same  mle.  But  this  implies  a 
very  great  assumption.  That,  in  the  decadence  of  a  language, 
pei-sons  to  whom  it  was  in  some  sense  foreign,  when  speaking  or 
writing  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  should  accuratelv 
ubwiTo  minute  verbal  distinctions,  and  be  conscious  of  the  most 
complex  associatiouR,  would  be  Rurprislng  if  it  were  the  fact,  and 
certninly  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  more  proof  than  the 
examples   of   New  Testament   synonyms,  some  fanciful,    others 
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Dnimportant,  whicli  have  be^ii  heaped  togethi^r.*  In  unme  cora- 
mentanes  there  is  a  spurious  mixture  of  philology  and  theology, 
rentiuding  one  of  Plato's  warning  at  the  end  of  the  "  CratyluB" 
against  eeeking  for  the  truth  of  tilings  in  words  (Crat.  p.  440  St.). 
The  early  tranelatore'  imperfect  knowledge  of  grammar  was  nof" 
withoat  a  compensating  gain,  as  Iht-y  followed  the  main  drift  of 
the  meaning  over  rough  and  smnoth,  tlu-ough  the  grammaliiial 
kuomaliea  of  the  original  and  the  faults  of  tho  text.  The 
translator  or  reviser  who  has  taken  account  of  this  will  be  saved 
from  the  mistake  of  introducing  superficial  refinements  wjiich  are 
not  really  present  in  the  original,  and  also  from  the  fruitU-ss  and 
misleading  attempt  to  reproduce  mere  external  peculiaririeft.  He 
■will  think  more  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  than  of  the  aceidental 
fenD. 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  produce  a  t-exturt?  of  idiomatic 
English  which  may  represent  as  nearly  as  poysibl'?  the  impression 
which  the  Greek  makes  upon  an  intelUgeut  reader,  he  will  be 
less  hampered  than  the  tmufilator  of  Plato  or  of  Herodntue  by  the 
dearc  of  maintaining  the  velntiou  between  tlie  thought  ami  the 
language,  and  of  represenriiig  the  original  contour  of  the  style. 
But,  as  in  all  tranRlation.  he  will  have  to  strike  a  certain  balance 
between  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages,  and  also  (what  in  more 
diflicnlt)  between  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  of  dilTorent 
regions  and  different  ages  of  the  world. 

The  tmnslntor  is  subject  to  wliat  may  often  seem  opposite 
Toquiromen'ts.  He  is  bound  to  be  at  once  idiomatic  and  exact. 
Sow,  it  may  happen  that  of  two  renderings  one  seems  closer  tn 
the  Greek,  while  the  other  is  more  lively  or  more  rhythmical.  At 
firat  sight,  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  the  more  accurate  translation 
is  to  be  preferred.  But  is  that  reallv  more  nccurati*  which  is  mow 
calculated  to  recall  the  original  to  the  scholar,  or  tliat  which 
conveys  the  meaning  in  the  greatest  fulness  to  the  uneducated 
reader '(  Thf  readablenoss  and  beauty  of  (he  ti-aiislation  is  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  a  kind  of  precision  which  can  commend  itself  only 
to  the  learned  ear.  Nor  is  the  wngleness  of  the  tronslator'fl  aim 
to  be  confused  by  the  chimerical  atid  illnsni-y  uotirni  of  enabling 
the  English  reader  to  jnrlge  of  ipiestions  dr-pcuding  on  the  %-erbal 
criticism  of  the  original. 

In  theories  of  traiiBlation  it  is  Romotinieia  assumed  that  the 
translator  is  (o  be  as  liteial  as  tlie  EngUsh  idiom  will  allow,  as  if 

*  Ths  [Mcuts  of  Itui-Di  Arc  •T>rLn)il«il  willi  wonla  Uken  ifom  thA  litArftrr  RBj^Ilb 
bugungcr,  wilti  wliidi  ln)  wa«  only  ar'iiinintoil  tbnuii{Vi  ihi*  I>ook*  whir-li  (i*  liiul  n»d(l. 
Shoulil  "•  bo  iii«tiHi«l  ill  nr^uiagfrom  bis  \vm  i>I  "  tonvbrllic."  "flou^equ'/nlinl,'*  •■alaU," 
**  tuxuriouii,''  »  couimenlalors  buro  doinctlati^i  vgnrd  Iruin  tlio  uso  of  w^nLi,  for  IuhUdm 
In  Uie  Kpialta  to  tho  Hebrew;)?  rT  AK^iti  in  nrcHing  lojcicully  fram  Itit  h^iIf-ltnlshBd 
wntciicea  o(  Clt'or^  Fui  P  In  (liuii-  aad  otbor  minilAr  eamis  1b«  wrilon  bMl  ■  mawuag, 
liBt  Uwtr  mwiniii^r  U  to  bo  gaibcrcU  Jfutii  tbu  ([onenl  cSecl  of  tkt  poMftga,  %bA  iHt  frvm 
^-     logieftl  or  graDimatic^  aimtjsu. 

■  VOL.  XXVIl.  Z  M 
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there  were  some  hard-and-fast  line  which  he  may  go  near  to,  bat 
not  transgress.  This  is  surely  to  forget  that  idiom  is  also  a  matter 
of  degree.  Ho  ought  to  be  at  once  as  faithful  and  as  idiomatic  as 
possible.  There  is  a  tendency  in  recent  scholarship  to  reduce 
difierences  of  idiom  'within  too  narrow  limits,  as  if  the  English  reader 
ought  to  be  famiUarized  with  expressions  which  cannot  but  fall 
strangely  on  his  ear,  because  they  attempt  to  reproduce  the  acci- 
dents of  the  language  of  another  age  or  country.  But  such  attempts 
are  futile  and  destroy  traJislation.  For  the  end  is  not  to  illustrate 
the  use  of  Greek  particles  or  prepositions,  nor  to  euHghten  the 
English  reader  on  questions  of  criticism,  nor  to  repeat  the  work  of 
the  early  versions  in  testifying  to  the  existing  state  of  the  text, 
but  to  carry  the  whole  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  in  unmixed 
purity  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  the  retention  of  the 
foreign  idiom  may,  in  some  instances,  enrich  the  language  of  the 
translation,*  as  in  the  Elizabethan  age  the  Enghsh  language  was 
certainly  enriched  by  translations  from  the  Latin,  while  there  are 
others  in  which  the  less  graceful  rendering  is  to  be  preferred  for 
the  sake  of  truiMulness.  The  lino  to  be  followed  in  all  such 
cases  must  be  determined  by  the  tact  of  the  translator,  who  will 
bold  firmly  to  the  one  great  principle  (&•  /ttya  (^lAarrwv)  of  being 
at  once  faithful  and  perspicuous.  Only,  if  he  uuderstauda  his 
doty,  he  wiU  mean  by  faithfulness  something  higher  than  mere 
Terbal  accuracy.  And  he  will  be  on  Ins  guard  against  the  habitual 
tendency  of  tlie  scholar  to  make  liis  translation  a  sort  of  com- 
mentary on  the  words,  or  to  introduce  a  kind  of  exactness  (as  in 
the  use  of  the  article)  which  has  no  coiuiterpart  in  the  original. 
He  will  remember  that  trae  scholarship  is  not  the  mastery  of  a 
technical  system,  but  the  power  of  interpretation,  of  following 
with  the  mind,  and  reproducing  in  a  natural  way,  "  the  very 
standing,  rising  and  falling,  the  very  steps  and  inflexions  every 
way,  the  turns  and  varieties"!  of  the  original  thought.  For 
scholarly  exactness  is  not  that  pedantic  regard  for  the  rules  of 
classical  Greek  whicli  has  been  shown  by  some,  who,  as .  Lach- 
mann  said,  would  "  bind  the  variableness  of  the  G  reek  language  in 
the  narrowness  of  their  ignorance."  Why  should  they  not  eq^ually, 
as  he  says.  "  construe  Plato  by  the  rules  of  Homeric  criticism  ? "' 
And  true  learning  is  shown  less  in  the  determination  of  minute 
questions  than  in  the  comprehension  of  eacli  work  of  antiquity  as 
a  whole,  or,  still  more,  tlie  power  of  recastmg  it  as  a  whole. 

The  translation  must  be  faithful — not  in  the  spirit  of  Jerome's 
saying  tliat  there  is  mysteiy  eveu  in  the  order  of  the  words  of 
Scripture  ("  Ubi  et  verborum  ordo  mysterium  est"),  but  in  the 

•  E.  g.  in  Lake  xii  25,  tho  absolute  participlo,  "  the  sea  anil  the  waves  roaring,"  Ac, 
has  a  fi cor  effect  than  Tynda la's  more  idiomatic  reudoriug;  also  tho  nc^tive  ezprM- 
sioQ  in  Lnko  xiii.  83,  "  it  cannot  bo  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Joniaalem." 

t  Hooker  oa  Church  Mnaic.    Ecclesiutical  Polity,  Bk.  t.  c.  3S. 
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honest  endeavour  everywhere  to  "speak  tbe  same  tiling"  with 
the  Evangelist  or  Apostle,  excluding  all  associations  that  were 
foreign  Ut  his  mind,  and  appropriating  all  that  was  present  to 
him.  And  the  translation  must  be  free :  not  that  the  uneven 
texture  of  Hellenistic  Greek  is  to  be  transmuted  into  a  stately 
English  style  (as  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  was  by  Lowth 
or  Newcome),  for  affectation  is  not  freedom  ;  but  the  translator 
must  have  shaken  oif  all  pedantry  and  stiffness — everything  which 
is  a  hindrance  to  perfect  expression.* 

So  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the  most  artistic  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  will  be  that  in  which  there  is  least  effort  to 
reproduce  any  merely  outward  effect.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
differences  between  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
and  our  own,  which  are  not  merely  external,  and  which  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  translator  should  have  obsei-ved,  the  more  so 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  concealed  under  an  apparent  samenees  of 
expression. 

III.  These  are  the  differences  in  modes  of  thought,  wliich  are 
farther  complicated  by  the  developments  of  theology.  The  duty 
of  the  ti*anslator  is  first  to  realize  exactly  the  original  meaning, 
rejecting  all  that  was  not  present  to  the  mind  nf  the  writer,  and 
then  to  determine  practically  what  rendering  will  be  least  liable 
to  iiiiacoiicoptiou  on  the  part  of  the  Kugiish  reader. 

This  difticulty  is  chiefly  felt  (1)  in  the  use  of  abstractions; 
(3)  in  personification ;  (S)  in  the  names  of  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances. 

1.  [t  lias  been  rcmftrki.'d  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  tlie  Now 
Testament  are  not  the  same  with  our  owii,  and  cau  hardly  bo 
rcpivBented  by  any  cnrresponding  tonus  in  our  language;  and  the 
perplexity  is  iiicnjaaed  by  tlio  ohservation  (which  ia  not  less  true) 
that  tlie  meaning  of  such  terms  in  tho  New  Testament  itself 
apppara  to  be  variabh-,  and  is  nowhere  defined.  Tho  "  righteona- 
ness  "  of  the  First  Gnsjvcl  in  not  the  aamo  with  the  "  rightcuusucss  " 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  this,  in  his  use  of  language,  has  a  dogroo  of 
concrete  renlitj*  which  can  hardly  attach  itself  to  any  abstract 
word  in  English.  TJui  words  for  "law,"  "sin,"  "liio,"  "deaths" 
have  manifold  nssociations  which  vary  in  different  paasnges,  and 
arc  always  c-xtremely  difficult  to  suggest  in  n  translation.  The 
translator  has  often  no  option  but  to  g^ve  the  conventional 
equivalent,  and  tnist  to  the  close  perusal  of  the  context  to  convoy 
the  Rcnse,  Bat  sometimes  tliero  is  a  choice  bet^reen  words,  one 
of  which  comes  nearer  to  the  meaning  in  some  passages,  and 

*  ThoM  who  uphold  im  «&tr«uio  UtcnlnoM  id  traailatloo  (oinetkaM  do  to  with  thir 
e«Bc«BBioa  that  this  general  mla  tnnst  oeeBaionnUr  Lo  ivlkxcd  to  meet  Sha  Dseewitr  of 
confonainfc  to  thn  HTtgliKb  tditnn.  Tbov  dn  oat  *«>  tliat  Uii>  vodsKtoar  to  writ*  pwiwit 
Eii|tli>b  U  trvm  flnt  to  l&at  one  vl  tbo  pritni'  «ondil!vai  of  Iho  UviilaWr't  work. 
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another  in  others:  8uch  as  the  word  for  "covenant"  or  "testa- 
ment,"   that   for    "life"    or    "soul,"  for   "unbelief"    and   "dia- 
obedience,"  for  "  grace  "  and  "  favour,"  for  "  this  world  "  or  "  tliis 
age  "  or  "  dispensation."     A  further  inequahty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  some  words  have  played  an  important  part  in  controversy, 
while  others  have  remained  comparatively  uninfluenced  by  the 
history  of  doctrine.     For  instance,  of  St.  Paul's  triad  of  Christian 
graces,  faith  has  received  in  later  use  far  more  sharpness  of  outline 
than  either  hope  or  love,  which  have  therefore  retained  a  g^reater 
naturaluees  of  meaning.     And  there  area  few  words  which  give 
still  more  trouble  to  the  interpreter,  because  while  their  use  in 
the   original  is  indefinite  and  various,  they  liave  acquired  the 
exti-eme  of  dcfinitcness  in  modern  use,  and  have  come  to  symbo- 
lize whole  systems  of  doctrine.    Such  are  "  atonement,"  "justifica- 
tion,"  "  predestination."     The  controvereiahst  has  less  diflSculty 
in  dealing  with  the  passages  which  contain  these  terms.     If  he 
mislikes    what    he    finds  existing,    the  polemical  armoury   will 
supply  him  with  another  weapon.      But  the  candid  translator, 
whose  one  object  is  to  bring  vividly  before  his  reader  the  image 
of  the  first  century,  as  he  finds  it  in  Scripture,  is  baflfled  by  these 
and  similar  obstacles,  and  must  sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had  mider^ 
taten  an  impossible  work.      In  each  case  lie  %vill  not  rest  until 
he  has  honestly  sought  the  best  practicable  solution.     In  some 
places,  however,  this  "  best  practicable"  may  seem  very  like  evasion. 
For  the  direct  representation  of  the  ancient  mode  of  thought  may 
create  a  wrong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.     Take,  for 
instance,  the  phrase  wliich  occurs  so  repeatedly  in  the  Gospels — 
"  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken."     The    scholar 
knows  that  this  teleological  form  of  thought  or  expression  was 
peculiar  to  the  age,  arising  partly  from  the  Jewish  or  Eastern 
habit  of  referring  every  minutest  incident  to  the  immediate  action 
of  the  Divine  ^vill,  and  partly  from  the  idea  of  final  causes  intro- 
duced by  Greek  philosophy.     He  knows  also  that  it  is  part  of  the 
general  tendency  of  tlic  later  Greek   language,  which    became 
fixed  in  the  substitute  for  the  infinitive.     But  all  this  is  dark  to 
the  ordinary  English  reader,  to  whom  the  writer,  instead  of  merely 
speaking  after  the  fashion  of  his  time  and  country,  may  seem  to 
be  expressing  a  deliberately  formed  theory  respecting  the  nature 
of  prophecy.     The  translator  will  therefore  at  least  take  it  into 
consideration  whether  the  words  may  not    be  better  rendered, 
"And   so   was  fulfilled."     Siniilariy,   assnming  for  the   sake   of 
argument  (what  is  by  no  means  admitted)  that  the  word  trans- 
lated "evil"  in  Matthew  vi.   13   is  really  masculine,  even  then 
the  known  personifj-ing  tendency  of  Eastern  language  will  make 
him  hesitate  before  bringing  "the  Evil  One"  into  the  English 
version  of  the  Lord's  Praver. 
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2.  With  regard  to  porBoiiilicatinn  gcnpmlly,  it  is  difiiciilt  to 
Btparatc  between  real  cHflc-vences  of  conception  and  the  meie 
accidents  of  language.  The  word  for  "Spirit"  is  ncntor  in 
CJreek,  feminine  in  Hebrew,  ma-sculinft  in  Latin,  The  "Word" 
is  mascnlire  in  Greek,  neuter  in  (lennnn;  hence  in  Luthci'ii 
version  of  tlie  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  with  whicli  that  of 
Tynilalo  nearly  con-esponds."  the  personification  of  the  Ijogos- 
idea  is  less  marked  than  in  the  original,  while  in  our  authorized 
version  it  is  more  complete,  a  nmscnlino  pronoun  throughout 
answering  to  the  neuter  abstract  noun.  It  is  best  to  preseiT-e 
the  personification  here.  But  tho  introduction  of  the  masculine 
pronoun  for  the  Spirit,  wliere  the  corresponding  word  is  neuter 
in  the  Gi-eek.f  is  hardly  justifiable,  considoi-ing  that  the  tendency 
to  personify  is  so  much  stronger  in  the-  ancient  language.  In  a 
language  like  our  own  especially,  in  wliiuh  almost  all  that  is  not 
personal  is  noutor,  the  difiVreuces  nf  gender  produce  an  effect 
that  is  not  equally  felt  in  most  other  languages. 

3.  The  sirapUcity  of  the  institntioas  and  ordinances  of  the  first 
Christians  occasions  a  cognate  difliLuhy.  Ecclesiastical  usage  has 
Burroundcd  tho  eoiT06i>ouding  words  with  eoiit'usiug  associations, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  find  other  equivalents  that  are  not  disqualified 
from  receiv-iiig  an}-  sacred  impress.  As  IJentley  said,  "  the  common 
people,  when  they  road  of  a  bishop,  tliink  of  a  modem  Knglish 
bishop."  And  yet  it  can  hardly  he  affirniL'd  that  "overseer,'*  or 
"superiiiteiidont."  or  "president "  would  bo  moro  intelligible  or 
nearer  tn  the  tnith.  Again,  while  there  arc  some  pasflages  in  which 
the  word  "  Ciiiirch  "  (for  JitKXrtf^ia)  fails  to  ospress  tho  freedom  and 
naturalness  of  prinutive  (Jloristion  society,  there  are  others  in  which 
"congregation,"  or  "assembly,"  is  no  less  inadequate  to  convoy 
tho  ideal  aspect  of  that  society  as  contemplated  in  the  original. 
And.  although  such  a  word  as  "bnpti^m"  will  probably  always 
retain  its  place  in  the  Knghsh  Bible,  J  it  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  while  it  cannot  recall  the  life  and  impressivoness  of 
the  primitive  rite,  it  is  not  nnhkcly  to  awaken  questions  of  doctrine 
which  are  quite  beyond  tho  limits  of  the  New  Testament. 

IV.  A  further  cause  of  difficulty  in  translating  the  Bible  is  the 
various  and  fragmentaiy  nature  of  tho  writings  that  arc  there 
bound  up  together.  This  is  less  felt  in  the  New  Testament  than 
in  tho  Old,  because  all  that  it  contains  is  the  product  of  one  ago 

*  For  Tyndilu'H  np]>r«lii>UKJau  or  tlii«  pnwago,  md  aUn  lit*  Prologaa  to  tb«  Oo^mI  of 
St.  Joha  ; — "  Ih  uyth  t]uit  tho  wnrda  or  tiling  waa  nt  tho  l)«>Riimit]R,  uiil  wa«  with  God, 
nail  Kos  r1«o  Torj  Goil,  ul'1  oil  tluDii*  "oro  vrvatcd  k;  Jl,  and  thtl  It  also  "U  mad» 
flflib  ;  th&t  in  to  sa^,  bceame  very  mnn,  auil  ho  (tw^ilt  amonf  nj  (saytfa  b.a),  and  ire  uw 
bi>  glor/." 

t  In  noDi.  viii.  !7.  tUounh  doI  in  Rum.  <tlii.  1(1,  2a. 

J  There  fs  »  Bupitut  rariety  of  CampVrjIl  and  Do(l'lfiit(;o'A  tratiBlatioa  (piiblUbo'l  (n 
America),  in  iT)iir:ti  "  iiuiii«raio[i  "  it  Rubalituted  tar  "  biipliRtn,"  oTon  [n  "  Ibv  baptfim 
wb*r«wUb  [  »m  baptisod, "  lint  tbo  wbolo  Bnptiat  Chun:h  in  Anaorica  mo  tho  (tomoiOD 
varilon. 
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and  of  one  great  movement.  But  there  are  marked  differences 
in  the  New  Testament  also  amongst  the  several  books,  not  only 
in  the  manner  of  apprehending  truth  or  in  the  point  of  view,  but 
also  in  the  use  of  words  and  in  grammatical  structure,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  apply  one  rule  of  interpretation  and  translation 
even  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
or  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  much  less  to  writings 
80  different  in  character  as  the  Synoptical  Gospels  and  the  Epistle. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  by  the  interpreter  and  translator 
is  that  ho  should  attend  even  more  closely  than  in  other  books  to 
the  immediate  context  and  connection  of  each  passage — simply 
because  this  is  often  his  only  external  aid.  In  arriving  at  the 
meaning  of  a  cc/^nposition  which  may  bo  compressed  into  a  few 
pages,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  mth  certainty  be  attributed  to 
the  same  author,  the  use  of  comparison  must  necessarily  be 
extremely  limited.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  far  the  largest 
body  of  writings  in  the  New  Testament  that  have  a  common 
reputed  authorship,  occupy  about  140  pages  of  a  small  Greek 
Testament.  But,  not  to  enter  into  the  question  of  genuineness,* 
the  same  absence  of  fixity  which  has  caused  so  much  variation 
between  the  different  writers,  together  with  the  fervid  genius  of 
the  Apostle,  has  given  a  marked  individuality  to  the  language  of 
each  of  his  Epistles.  There  arc  many  common  features,  especially 
of  style  and  stinicture,  but  there  is  ako  a  cei-tain  variety  to  be 
traced  in  them,  rendering  it  precarioxis,  especially  when  the 
materials  are  so  limited,  to  argue  minutely  from  the  use  of  words 
in  one  Epistle  to  the  use  of  words  in  another. 

The  comparative  study  of  the  langiiage  is,  notwithstanding,  of 
great  value.  However  fragmentary  and  various,  the  New  Testament 
is  still  to  be  treated  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  writers,  as  they  breathed  a 
common  religious  atmoRphere,  may  also  be  said  to  have  a  common 
language,  which  may  be  described  as  one  intermediate  between 
writing  and  speaking.  It  had  no  literary  counterpart,  being 
neither  the  common  Greek  dialect,  nor  like  the  Byzantine  or 
modern  Greek,  but  a  Greek  of  which  wc  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  the  spoken  Greek  of  Asiatic  countries,  modified  by  familiarity 
with  the  Septnagint  and  with  Alcxandiian  learning ;  and  etiU 
retaining,  in  different  degrees,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  the  wa-itcrs 
themselves,  something  of  a  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  structure,  wliich 
is  seen  in  the  simplicity  of  the  connection  and  the  parallehsm  of 
the  clauses,  and  also  in  the  manner  of  using  prepositions.  The 
use  of  comparison  in  the  study  of  such  a  language  is  chiefly 
negative  and  general,  enabhng  us  for  the  most  part  to  reject  a 
reading  or  interpretation  which  is  unique  in  kind,  or  contrary  to 

*  Tho  KpiatleB  to  the  Galatiaaa,  Corinthians,  Romanti,  which  bare  never  been  qao«- 
tioned,  fill  about  eightj-CTe  p»ges. 
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tlift  nnnloffy  of  the  New  Testament  writingB,  although  the  appH- 
Cfttion  of  (ixnmples  to  |witicular  passages  is  ofteu  iutort'oi-cd  with 
by  tho  iinfixccl  naturt-!  of  a  language  that  has  not  been  fltamped 
by  literature.  This  is  chiefly  felt  with  i-egard  to  diction,  hut  is 
also  of  great  importance  hi  studying  the  grammar,  in  which  tho 
inteipreter  is  more  accustomed  to  look  for  fixity  and  tinifonnity  of 
naage.  Thia  expectation  'm  not  fully  satisfied  even  in  classioal 
writings,  for  the  Greek  language  waa  ever  growing,  and  there  was 
probably  no  period  iu  wliich  it  was  absolutely  conformable  to  a 
grammatical  rule.  But  iu  tho  lingui»tie  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment tho  expectarion  of  grammatical  regularity  is  eBpeeially  delu- 
sive, because  the  writurs  had  neither  ilie  subtle  feeling  of  tho  idiom 
wliich  belongs  to  the  early  poets  and  historians,  nor  the  theoretic 
grasp  of  analogies  and  dit^Unctious  wliich  was  acquired  by  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  granimariuns.  Hence  in  the  use  of  the  article, 
of  propusitiuns,  of  the  negative  and  prohibitive  particles,  uf  the 
teusos  and  moods  of  verbs,  and  the  cases  of  nounit,  the  habit  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  collectively  and  severally  can  oidy  be  learnt 
■from  the  writuigs  themselves,  and  th«  comparison  of  passages,  even 
in  the  same  writing,  may  be  overbomo  by  other  considenitions. 

V.  iVmongst  the  general  principles  applicable  to  tlie  tranBiatioi»  of 
tho  New  Testamont,  it  remauis  to  notice  one  condition  which  is 
imposed  on  the  tmuslator  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  We  liavu 
spoken  of  a  false  reverence,  which  may  become  a  source  of 
dilficulty.  Thoro  is  also  a  tme  reverence,  which  is  inthspL'nsable. 
That  which  has  been  the  aonrco  of  roUgious  life  and  knowledge 
to  BO  many — that  which  Chfistians  will  not  cease  to  regard  as  the 
primary  exponent  of  tho  principles  of  their  faith  and  practice — 
is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  Hut  what  is  meant  by  a  rciverent 
handhng  of  Scriptuic  on  the  part  of  the  translator  ?  Does  it 
mean  resjiect  for  (he  feelings  of  tlinwe  pel-sons  to  whom  some 
^ditio.'ial  in tei-p relation  lias  become  sacred  through  association  t 
/<AU  innocf nt  human  feelings  are  to  be  respected ;  and  tliosc  which 
are  bound  np  with  the  reUgious  consciousness  have  a  pefruliar 
title  to  regard.  lint  tliis  tender  consideration  for  the  pcmonal 
feelings  of  individuaK  although  a  sacred  duty,  is  not  to  he  con- 
founded with  reverence  for  Scripture,  nor  with  ih<}  still  higher 
reverenci:  that  is  due  to  tmth.  above  all  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Reverence  for  Scripture  must  also  be  careitdly  dis- 
sociated from  the  avithority  of  the  Gmrch,  and  from  the  weight 
that  is  attributed  to  great  names,  either  amongst  tho  Christian 
Fathers*  or  at  the  period  of  the  Reforaiatiou.t    It  mnst  also  be 

•  Saotho  4tli  of  tlin  fustrii''tinD«  to  tbo  Trantilators  of  thi>  .\iitboHznd  V<mion. 

tTliODO  wbu  ui»iiitain  tlio  antborilj  of  tbn  rnlliiirs  in  iatorpratiiu;  ScHptiuv,  would 

|C«aera]ty  ooalinc  thU  nuthnritr  to  tnntt<>rii  of  iloRtrin<s,  luid  wonld  not  follow  them  la  Um 

InterpruUtioD  ttt  wonU.    But  it  id  wmi-tiiui'S  nryuAd  tliftt  the  (ircok  Fcihorft,  to  iifaoai 

K     lll»  Or«ek  vu  *  atiU  liriog  UugoAgo,  must  haro  bad  a  graatcr  innght  iirto  Um  lUMaEng 
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distiuguished  from  an  eameat  belief  in  the  doctriuea  of  theology. 
y^ho  true  spirit  of  revereuce  in  this  work  is  not  that  whioh- 
prompts  the  expression  of  a  religious  thaukfuluess  for  an  accession 
of  evidence  in  support  of  our  precouceived  opiuioua.*  It  does  not 
mean  the  circumfusiou  of  a  dim  haze  of  rehgious  light,  distorting 
the  natural  meaning  of  ■words.  It  does  not  even  mean  that 
inward  experience  of  religion  which  enables  one  who  reads  "  for 
edification"  to  adapt  the  Scriptures  to  present  use  by  modifying 
or  amplifying  the  "literal  grammatical"  sense.  It  doea  mean  a 
tnio  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  results, 
whatever  they  may  prove  to  be,  is  different  from  a  translation  of 
Thucydides  or  Plato.  It  does  mean  a  perfect  truthfulness,  which 
spares  no  pains  in  the  accurate  iutei-pretation  of  words  or  collation 
of  manuscripts,  by  which  the  bearing  of  a  passage  on  a  particular 
doctrine,  though  not  unimportant  hi  itself,  is  regarded  as  unim- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  interpretation;  which  interprets  the 
Scriptures  from  themselves,  without  any  preconceived  notions  or 
traditions,  except  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of  the  writere  of  Scripture ;  which  aims  only  at 
perfect  honesty,  and  is  fearless  of  consequences.  True  reverence 
is  "  witliout  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy."  It  "will  not,  while 
dealing  faii-ly  ■with  passages  on  which  theories  of  predestination 
or  justification  have  been  supposed  to  rest,  begin  to  "move 
dehcately  "  when  approaching  texts  which  have  some  relation  to 
ordination  or  baptisnj,^^ 

The  firat  condition  of  reverence  for  Sciipture  is  that  we  shonM 
clear  our  minds  of  unreahty  and  cant,  than  which  there  is  no 
greater  hindrance  to  the  perception  of  reUgious  tnith;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  asked  whether  the  liighest  reverence  for  human  nature 
in  the  poor  and  ignorant,  for  tlic  "httle  ones"  of  the  flock,  docs 
not  demand  that  we  should  impart  to  thorn  ungrudgingly  what 
we  know,  whether  it  square  with  their  prejudices  or  not,  aud 
should  ".make  a  clean  breast  of  it"  as  to  the  point  at  which  we 
really  stand  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Socrates  would  have 
said  that  tlie  respect  due  to  the  misconceptions  of  the  uninstructod 
is  to  undeceive  them.  Such  a  course  may  be  inexpedient  for 
our  o^wn  interest,  may  awaken  fear  aud  dishke,  and  may  fail  to 

of  words,  (MidiUeton,  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  94  : — "  IMiatever  may  be  thought  of  tli« 
■  Fathurit  Id  some  olbor  respects,  it  may  surely  bo  presumed  that  they  know  tbo  n^e  of  on* 
of'tho  commonest  forms  of  espressioa  iu  their  natiTo  tongue.")  When  this  genemlity  ia 
tested  by  facts,  it  becomes  evidoDt  that  they  were  incapable  of  aeparatug  the  ftimpla 
meaning  of  words  from  fanciful  associiLtiona,  logical  doductions,  and  in  general  front 
doctrine.  Heneo  the  Fathers  pro  even  less  trustivortby  guides  in  the  interpret&tioB 
of  Scriptnre  than  the  Alexandrian  nnd  Byzantine  Scholiasts  in  the  interpretation  of  tti» 
classics. 

*  It  is  carious  to  find  this  in  a  writer  so  rational  as  Bishop  Marsh,  who  says  (Lectures, 
p.  314^,  speaking,  perhaps,  after  the  manner  of  bis  time : — "  If  the  jfna/  reaulta  of  iatar- 
pretatioD  should  be  such  as  in  points  of  doctrine  agrees  with  the  deductions  which  h« 
(the  student)  "  learnt  as  an  article  of  faith,  he  will  rejoiuo  at  the  coincidence,  uid  In 
thankful  that  hia  labours  ore  thus  rewarded." 
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conciHate  either  the  opinion  or  the  favour  of  the  public,  but  will  it 
not  in  the  long  nm,  and  on  the  whole,  produce  a  healthier  state  of 
mind  and  feeling  than  the  poUfiy  of  economy  and  reserve,  and 
that  false  tenderness  (the  opposite  of  respect)  which  begins  by 
assuming  that  men's  eyes  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  dayhght? 

The  subject  of  the  preceding  pages  has  been  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  generally.  But  that  which  is  actually  in  con- 
templation is  the  revision  of  an  existing  translation;  and  this 
greatly  complicates  the  problem  before  us. 

Lewis  Cami^eli* 

{To  be  contimied.) 


HUMANITY 

A  DIALOGXJE. 


PeK80H3 : 

A  CHrnc. 
A  PosinviST. 


(At  Oxford:  The  Walks  round  Magdalen  College.) 

f^RITIC.  Ah!  most  positive  of  men,  what  happy  chance  brings 
you  back  to  our  Btudions  groves  1     'Tis  pleasant  to  find  you 
meditating  here,  in  the  old  liaunts  amid  the  May  blossoms. 

Positivist.  Nay,  son  of  sweetness  and  light,  there  is  no  place  in 
which  I  feel  more  truly  at  home.  I  often  fancy  that  the  gemnt 
loci  touclies  us  strangere  more  deeply  than  it  can  you  residents 
who  have  it  always  ■with  you.  I  have  but  just  shppcd  outfromtlie 
roar  of  the  London  torrent — a  Niagara  perpetually  falling  and 
then  passing  on  in  foam — and  I  find  myself  here  in  a  very  Lotus 
island  of  peace  and  thought. 

C.  You  mean  a  land  where  it  is  always — the  middle  of  last 
week? 

P.  No,  not  I ;  what  I  love  in  Oxford  is  that  sense  of  spiritual 
retirement,  even  more  than  its  immemorial  charm.  It  seems  to 
me  one  of  those  spots  where  there  lingers  in  the  air  a  loyalty  to 
ideas.  And  surely  it  has  been  the  cradle  of  two  revivals  of  our 
time,  the  craving  for  the  real,  both  in  history  and  religion. 

C  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  We  would  fain  believe  all 
this;  but  we  have  our  own  Niagara  of  everlasting  examinations, 
our  prize-hunting,  our  cub-grinding,  and  the  general  nulleunium 
of  cram. 

P.  I  pity  you ;  but  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  inner  tone  of 
Isis,  which  I  cannot  beHeve  to  be  silent.  There  is  an  dKi^-^ais 
here,  which  steals  over  one  as  it  used.    How  we  would  kindJe  over 
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kfotllflnV'tf  tlieology  and  philosophy,  firmly  perswadM  that  on 
"fbitiifi  ivnea  really  did  ha:ig  th<}  welfare  of  mankind  t  And  how 
our  aoulit  would  glow  iu  pursuing,  aa  the  Sangp-eal,  aomd  ideal  of 
the  ti-uo  Church  I  What  were  the  fat  priKes  of  tliia  world  to  us> 
the  simper  of  society,  the  tug  of  party  f  Hark  1  I  hfrar  tlie  old 
boll  fttriko,  and  do  not  the  grey  stones  of  Magdalen  tower 
glimmer  softly  through  this  veil  of  tho  first  leafli--tfl  ?  How  often 
has  thu  same  mtioimred  note  struck  upon  oar  ears,  a?  we  paddled 
dowii  eteepy  Oherwell  muKtng,  or  listened  for  the  nightingales  in 
the  inL>onlight  !  It  seemed  to  take  up  its  parable  and  uay, 
**  Whither,  whither  i "  as  we  were  dreaming  things  visionary,  it 
may  be,  but  thiugti  of  the  eternal  spirit ;  aad  it  had  spokeu  the 
nrords  to  others  dreaming  like  things,  generation  after 
ition,  for  Hu  many  agus  under  snch  diQerent  cruedir.  I 
■cai]Dot  think  this  kind  of  conscience  is  quite  gone  out  of  the  old 
place.  Vague,  you  will  say ;  yes,  but  it  was  n  spirit  of  light 
bctiide  the  gross  rage  after  goud  tilings  which  is  entering  into 
England  as  tlie  devils  into  the  herd  of  swine. 

C.  In  the  name  of  all  the  e:cact  soienoer^  this  is  a  stiuuge 
hearing  from  you.  We  knew  tliat  you  were  a  Ktudcnl  of  Coriite; 
but  we  have  now  been  told  that  you  have  suddenly  declared 
for  the  religion  of  Humanity.  What  does  it  mean? — declare, 
confesa. 

[  ,P,  Spare  me  a  spiritual  autobiography  ;  there  was  nothing 
sudden  about  it.  Twenty  years  ago  I  fully  accepted  Comto's 
philosophy  of  hiatorj*  and  soeiuty.  As  to  religion,  criticism 
having  blown  my  churchmanship  to  the  ivinds,  I  thought  it  was 
enongli  to  have  a  sense  of  some  insemtahle  Power  behind,  whom 
it  W!iH  best  not  to  define.  But  things  which  cannot  he  defined 
are  apt  to  disappear,  and  somehow  1  found  myself  thinking  that  a 
religious  life  meant  conscious  devotion  tn  Iiumau  welfare ;  and  this 
I  take  to  be  the  real  religion  of  many  honest  men  around  us.  At 
length  I  studied  Comte  ii»  a  more  systematio  wny,  and  tried  to 
follow  out  liis  course  of  scientific  edncation ;  and  thou  I  camo  to 
see,  afttr  long  hesitation  J  admit,  that  Tluroanity  is  the  most  real 
as  well  as  the  most  ennobling  object  of  reverence,  the  true  dis- 
poser of  onr  thonghfs  and  lives.  You  have  my  plain  st^ry,  since 
yon  choose  tn  put  me  \n  the  confessional.  And  now,  my  friend, 
rehearse  the  articles  of  thy  beh'of. 

C,  Forgive  me,  our  inmost  ci-unmrniinga  with  the  Infinito  are 
not  for  the  wayside  ;  besides,  I  should  not  know  how  to  put  mine 
into  phrases. 

P.  .As  you  please ;  but  you  see  that  a  human  religion  is  never 
out  of  place,  and  is  always  ready  tu  oxpUtiu  the  faith  that  is  in  it. 

C.  But  for  an  aposlle  you  aro  prodigiously  couveutionaL  You 
come  down  here  by  Iho  brond  gauge — clothed,  it  would  aoein,and 
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in  your  right  mind.  Forgive  my  ignorance,  but  ahould  you  not 
be  prophesying  in  the  marketplace,  somewhere  near  Carfax,  with 
a  rope  round  your  middle  t 

P.  Why  Bo?  On  the  contrary,  we  leave  all  hot-gospelling  to 
the  supernatural  believers,  whose  position  I  should  think  must  be 
much  more  critical,  and  who  yet  take  life  easUy  enough.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  human,  relative,  and  rational  spirit  of  Positivism  to 
justify  asceticism  or  extravagance.  If  we  have  a  high  ideal,  we 
of  all  people  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  progress,  a  question  of 
degree.  Civilization  has  to  move  with  all  its  columns  in  order. 
We  have  little  taste  for  anything  spasmodic — for  Puritanism  as 
little  as  for  PharisaiBm. 

C,  You  certainly  bear  your  chains  easily.  Now  I  should  hav& 
thought  you  would  hear  these  veiy  stones  cry  out  upon  you,  worn 
as  they  have  been  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  holy  men,  that 
they  would  deepen  the  void  of  being  without  a  sense  of  reli^on. 

P.  Without  a  sense  of  religion  I  Nay,  if  there  is  one  l^g 
which  reminds  me  what  a  strength  it  is  to  have  a  real  religion,  it 
is  the  sight  of  these  theologians  tearing  up  every  remnant  of  the 
old  revelation.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  live  in  a  phantas- 
magoria of  dissolving  creeds ;  I  am  still  less  ready  to  abandon  the 
spirit  of  religion ;  least  of  all  can  I  think  religion  to  be  nothing  but 
a  logical  proposition,  or  rather  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  I  must  have- 
some  real  power  to  revere,  some  ever-present  goodness  to  love, 
some  faith  which  can  explain  and  guide  my  life.  I  have  shaken 
oflF  from  my  feet  the  dust  of  theology,  which  is  ending,  like  the 
Byzantine  hpmoeousiad,  in  wire-drawn  scepticism.  I  need  a  system 
of  behef,  in  plain  relation  with  conduct  and  life;  and  having 
found  it,  I  am  again,  after  a  period  of  doubt,  in  the  old  liiies  of 
religious  rest.  And  with  this  assurance  of  peace,  we  have  what 
comes  now  not  always  to  thoughtful  men — I  mean  the  sense  of 
correspondence  between  our  devotional  and  our  speculative  hours, 
as  also  between  our  religion  and  our  active  lives.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  make  my  faith  prevail ;  but  I  hope  to  avoid  all' 
paroxysms,  and  to  keep  on  "good  terms  ivith  reasonable  and 
honest  men. 

C,  Well  then,  we  will  think  of  no  more  bonfires  in  the  Broad 
Street,  and  you  shall  be  neither  stoker  nor  fuel.  Let  us  proceed 
by  way  of  academic  dialectic;  for  which  purpose  here  is  the- 
walk  beside  the  mill-stream  and  dull  Cherwell,  '■  which  faileth  oft 
through  faint  and  feeble  plight."  I  am  full  of  the  attack  upon 
your  creed  by  tlio  Rector  of  Lincoln,  in  the  March  Ci^NTEMPORARY, 
and  I  want  to  bear  what  you  can  say  in  answer  to  it. 

P.  Ah!  I  heard  that  he  had  been  moved  from  his  philosophic 
perch  to  chastise  us,  and  that  he  felt  it  a  most  painfiil  duty.  Is 
not  that  just  what  old  Whackum  used  to  tell  us  hoy^  as  he  was- 
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jking  out  his  nastiest  rod'f     How  proud  wc  were,  aotwith- 

iding,  of  the  dear  old  doctor — were  you  m  liia  time") — a  deep 
scholar  and  a  ripe  one — shrewd,  critical,  wary ;  so  lujidly  and 
eimple  too,  though  witli  not  much  faith  luft  in  anything  but  hia 
books  and  his  cane.  How  oracular  he,  could  bo!  aud  how  he 
would  Bbakc  liis  head  at  our  young  ardours,  as  who  should  say,  "  I 
coidd  toll  you  a  tale."  But  hu  never  tuld  it:  a  bit  of  a  pcsBimist, 
yot  a  Bne  ohl  soholur — peacu  to  iiini  1  So  the  Rector  has  been 
studying  Comtel 

C.  Dear  me,  nu  I  but  he  has  dipped  into  him  here  and  there. 
Wo  do  not  study  a  system  of  pliilosojthy  which  we  are  goiug  to 
refute. 

P.  Ah  I  I  was  forgetting  your  critical  prerogatives.  WbUj  and 
from  what  theological  grouud  does  he  plant  his  batteries  ?  A  man 
can  hardly  dispose  of  religion  ah  e.rtr».  iiH  a  paswiig  stranger  who 
drops  in  at  a  debating  club.  Bcforo  su-rious  men  will  listen  to 
him,  he  must  tell  them  what  he  believes  Uitnself ;  and  I  had  not 
thought  that  our  good  Rector  would  care  to  commit  himself  to  a 
very  distinct  confession  of  doctrine. 

C.  Certauily  not,  of  the  Thirty-uiao  Article  or  rubrical  sort;  but 
be  is  in  sympathy  with  those  who  cling  to  a  plnlosopliic  theism, 
and  he  c&Ua  himself  a  theosophist. 

P.  Itis  something  in  these  days  to  call  yourself  a  theo-anytliing. 
Well  !  let  us  have  the  new  theosophy.  It  will  bo  the  twentieth 
to  which  I  have  lifitened  within  six  moutlis.  What  tries  mo  nowa- 
days about  philosophic  theology  is,  that  every  theologian  has  a 
ntiw  account  of  the  Divine  Essence,  just  aa  every  critic  has  at  last 
found  out  the  secret  of  IJamlet. 

C.  Thai  is  not  our  fault.  The  article  shows  you  how  scienco 
day  by  day  narrows  the  sphere  of  the*)logy ;  so  that  philosophy  has 
to  be  perpetually  fining  down  the  idea  of  deity.  The  Rectur  has  a 
wonderful  phiase  for  this  process.  He  says  it "  defecates  the  idea  to 
a  pure  transparency ." 

P,  Well,  that  is  one  ivay  of  deodorizing  religion !  And  is  this 
patent  process  what  you  call  philosophical  Chriutianity  ? 

C.  Pooh !  no.  riiilusophical  Christiauily  is  as  dead  as  a  door- 
mat. The  Uector  saj-s  as  much.  lie  speaks  of  the  '*  liberal 
clergymen"  as  lurking  about  Uke  a  gang  of  gipsies.  Wo  have 
given  up  all  that.     '•  Kssays  aud  Ueviews  "  finishud  it  off. 

P.  And  what  do  you  call  your  mctliod  ? 

C.  Philosophical  theism,  I  tell  you,  a  very  different  thing. 

P.  FliiloBophical  thL-isni  1  That  do^^a  uot  mean  tlie  Jehovah  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  IVovjdeuce  of  country  sermons  ? 

C.  Tut,  tut,  man  I  though  wo  do  live  in  Oxford,  we  are  not 
blind  to  the  progress  of  criticism,  science,  and  1  may  say  morality. 
The  Kcctor  has  read  too  much  uot  to  kuow  that  the  old  notioD, 
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**  the  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  benevolent  Creator  and  Providence, 
presents  specxilative  difficulties,  and  is  not  easily  combined  TtitJi 
our  present  habits  of  scientific  thought." 

P,  Well  then,  what  becomes  of  your  theism  when  you  have  got 
80  far  as  that  % 

C.  Why,  "  we  retain  our  hold  upon  the  idea  of  God,  ■without 
bringing  it  into  flat  coUieion  with  other  admitted  truth." 

P.  But  is  not  that  to  divest  God  of  every  one  of  the  attributes 
which  make  up  God  7 

C.  The  vulgar  conception  of  his  attributes  possibly ;  but  then 
we  retain  the  philosophic  idea  of  God. 

P.  So  you  might  retain  the  idea  of  phlogiston,  whilst  assuring 
us  that  it  has  none  of  those  qualities  of  phlogiston  which  science 
declares  to  be  nonsense.    But  what  is  the  good  of  the  idea  t 

C.  Why,  this,  that  it  enables  us  to  save  a  field  for  theology. 

P.  But  I  thought  that  you  admitted  that  Tehgfion  mxiet  conform 
to  the  methods  of  science  ? 

C.  Quite  so.  They  extend  their  sway  over  the  whole  of  the 
knowable. 

P.  And  do  the  methods  of  science  supply  you  with  a  positive 
theology  ? 

C.  Far  from  it.  As  to  that,  the  Rector  goes  as  far  as  wiy  one ; 
he  will  tell  you  "  that  a  completed  and  developed  mastery  of  the 
order  of  nature  shows  that  there  is  no  room  within  it  for  the  idea 
of  God." 

P.  Well  then,  what  becomes  of  your  idea  % 

C.  Why,  it  is  to  be  found  outside  of  tlie  order  of  nature,  of 
course  ;  science  caniiut  question  it  there.  Its  domain  is  purely 
transcen  dental. 

P.  Does  the  Rector  commit  himself  to  that  ? 

C.  Well,  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  the  article  is  not  so  explicit  as 
could  bo  wished  on  that  topic.  But  tlie  deduction  from  it  is  very 
obvious.  If  poKitivc  sciouce  extends  over  the  wliole  of  the  know- 
able,  and  if  positive  science  has  no  room  mthin  it  for  theology,  of 
course  theology  must  bo  outside  of  the  knowable. 

P.  But  in  that  case  is  not  your  theolog}'  rather  vague  1 

C.  It  is  no  doubt  vague  ;  but  then  wo  "  evade  our  difliculties  " 
without  parting  with  the  existence  of  God. 

P.  It  is  rather  an  infinitesimal  residuum  surely,  and  somewhat 
ethereal  for  the  business  of  life  ?  This  is  more  like  Voysey's 
expurgated  deity,  than  the  Rector's  good  sense.  You  say  that 
in  the  face  of  modem  thought  there  are  difficulties  in  believing 
in  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent  Creator  and  Providence.  Really, 
your  idea  of  God  seems  to  me  curiously  close  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  God.  Ought  you  not  now  to  call  your  system  Atheo- 
sophy  rather  than  Theosophy  % 
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C  Oh,  wbat  a  naatorialtst  yon  are  t  you  pemst  in  forgi^tting 
that  we  retain  the  idea. 

P.  But  at)  Aristotle  says  of  Plato's  Idea,  what  is  the  good  of 
au  idea  whicb  is  /uiratuv,  etaudiug  iu  uo  relation  to  miindane 
tbiiign? 

C.  WTiy,  it  separates  us  by  a  gulf  from  all  who  do  not  ac- 
kuowledgo  God. 
B  t  JP.  But  you  merely  leap  into  the  gulf  I  To  ejaculate  a  earmieo 
IB  not  to  poBScsB  a  religion.  Matthew  Arnold  gave  you  good 
advice  in  Li^  lectures  uu  Bishop  Butler,  whcu  ho  said,  ''  Rcligiuu 
roust  be  built  upon  idcaa  about  which  there  is  no  puzzle,"  and  I 
will  take  leave  to  add,  on  ideas  to  which  a  meaning  ia  attached. 
If  you  read  him,  you  will  see  how,  in  that  light-glancing  way  of  his, 

the  shows  you  into  wbat  confusion  you  are  thrown  wheu  onoe  you 
embark  on  inotaphyaical  argaments  '•  for  an  intelligent  author  of 
nsinre  with  a  will  and  a  character."  You  see  to  what  your  phi- 
losophy leads  you  when  pnalied  to  ite  Umita  by  a  clear,  fearless 
spirit  like  his. 

C.  Matthew  Arnold  I  the  prince  of  critics,  and  a  charming  poet ; 
hut  hia  stream  of  tendency  loses  itself  in  the  sauds  of  Pantheism. 
Pantheism  is  the  religion  of  poets ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  religion 
of  nations. 
B  P.  Quite  so  ;  and  do  yon  think  that  your  philosophic  deity  ever 
can  bo  ?  Are  men  and  wouien  to  love,  obey,  and  pray  to  a  being 
for  whom  you  are  ready  to  disclaim  every  attribute  which  science 
may  doubt,  whom  you  Jo  not  assert  to  be  /\huigbty,  nor  iUI-good. 
but  an  iuscrutable  and  negative  Essence,  never  obtruding  hia 
personality,  and  philosuphicuUy  ueutml  iu  human  couoc-rusT  I 
have  no  taste  myself  for  a  grand  Peut-Urt,  and  as  Arnold  keenly 
tells  you,  all  your  elTorts  to  expoimd  your  PeuWlre  wW]  uot  get 
further  than  a  sense  of  mere  puzzled  submission.  And  so  ho 
implores  you,  ae  you  hope  for  salvation,  to  acknowledge  only  au 
impersonal  stream  of  tundyucy. 

C.  Never!  so  long  as  we  hold  on  by  the  idea  of  Person,  so  long 
we  shall  have  tlio  only  posuble  g^rm  of  religion. 

P.  \Vhail  Uiongh  you  "evade  your  difficultjes,"  as  you  so 
candidly  call  it.  by  concetliug  to  science  or  philoHO|Jiy  that  your 
Person  is  not  the  omnipotent  Creator  and  Providwico  ?  Your  idea 
is  too  like  what  we  lawyers  call  the  ecintiUa  juris,  or  tho  falmla  m 
iiattjriujio.     So  the  feeble  race  of  men,  buffeted  on  every  eido  by 

I  the  risiug  waves  of  positive  science,  are  to  hold  on  by  this  "con- 
tingent remamder,"  tliis  thin  possibility,  which  is  not  iu  flat 
collision  with  science,  I  presume  becanso  it  presents  nothing 
against  which  science  or  anything  else  can  collide. 

C.  Oh !  you  are  always  for  briugiug  rohgion  into  the  streets. 
I  suppose  the  vulgar  T^-iU  keep  their  gross  beliefs;  for  of  course  a 
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philoBopliical  deity  is  only  for  philoBophere.  This  is  the  religion 
of  Research,  and  it  eaves  ns  at  least  from  the  abruptness  of 
AtbeiBm,  in  "which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st. 

P.  And  therein,  saving  your  abruptness,  I  hold  you  quit*  unrea- 
sonable. There  is  more  atheism  in  these  philosopbical  theisms 
than  in  all  the  writings  of  Comte.  Men  go  on  criticizing  and 
refining  away  the  divine  attributes,  denying  that  he  is  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  or  of  the  Gospels,  or  any  commonplace  Creator  or 
Providence  ;  they  protest  against  the  antbropomoTphic  tendencies 
of  the  ignorant,  and  insist  that  they  do  not  mean  by  God  what 
the  common  mean.  One  theosopliist  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  God  capable  of  designing  eternal  punishment ;  another  is 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  a  God  whose  wrath  can  be  appeased 
by  sacrifice  ;  a  third  cries  that,  if  God  made  a  hell  for  such  as  he, 
to  bell  he  will  go.  A  great  logician  has  proved  out  of  Hamilton 
that  God  is  Absolute,  and  cannot  be  understood  by  such  finite 
beings  as  wo  arc ;  and  a  great  lawyer  has  proved  out  of  Bentham 
that  God  is  not  so  much  Love  as  Justice,  and  so  we  had  better 
beware.  The  popular  preachers,  however,  talk  about  God  as  a 
mere  abstraction  of  Love ;  whilst  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church 
has  just  shown  us,  that  we  shall  never  imderstand  the  Bible,  so 
long  as  we  fancy  that  God  is  a  Person  who  thinks  and  loves.  And 
now  the  Rector,  you  say — one  of  our  wisest  and  best-stored  heads 
— shows  ns  how  philosophy  *'  defecates  the  idea  to  a  pure  trans- 
parency." Now,  when  I  see  all  this  around  me,  and  find  so  much 
of  what  is  acute  and  so  much  of  what  is  devout  in  our  age  vying 
thus  in  defecating  the  old,  and  I  will  say,  the  grand  conception  of 
the  God  of  our  fathers,  I  feel  that  it  is  going,  slipping,  evaporate 
ing.  Do  you  remember  how  Arnold  told  us  that  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  or  as  he  will  have  it,  the  Zeit'geist,  had  touched  the  old 
orthodoxy?  Well,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  Xeit-geist,  if  our  lan- 
guage is  not  provided  with  a  better  term,  has  touched  your  idea 
too. 

C.  And  lias  Comtc  done  nothing  to  add  to  this  chaos  t 
P.  Nothing  is  more  aUcn  to  the  spirit  of  Positivism  than  all 
thcfc  thcosophies  and  atlieosophies.  Comtc  does  not  go  on  re- 
fining as  to  what  God  certainly  is  not,  paring  down  and  corroding 
the  old  notion  of  Godhead  in  the  service  of  piety.  He  never 
spoke  more  in  earnest  than  when  he  said  that  atheism  is  the  most 
irrational  kind  of  theology.  He  does  not  syllogize  about  the 
origin  of  things,  but  he  goes  straight  to  the  practical  work  of 
religion,  the  Power  above  us  in  its  beanng  on  couduct  and  life. 
As  to  the  origin  of  all  things,  he  condemns  those  who  assert  that 
they  never  liad  a  Creator,  even  more  than  those  who  try  to  per- 
suade themBelvofi  that  they  know  all  about  some  ovrws  tv  some- 
where at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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C.  Xh  [  that  is  wbat  is  bo  singular  in  your  position  You  wi'l 
havo  nothing  to  say  to  philosophical  deism,  and  those  who  adapt 
Chriatianity  to  modem  criticism  ;  and  yet  you  are  tjuite  toleratit 
towards  cnidc  orthodoxy,  and  oven,  to  be  plain,  to  the  rampant 
Buperetjtion  of  Catholicism. 

P.  Why,  JTist  for  this  roasori.  In  wliittling  down  your  deity  to 
tho  true  philosophic  nullity,  and  -wdapting  Clirintianity  until 
nothing  is  left  of  the  original,  you  are  only  making  a  hollow  trueo 
with  criticism,  whilst  you  arr  dostrf>}nng  tlio  body  and  boncn  of 
religion.  The  institutions,  disciplint-,  and  worship  of  religion  may 
cortainiy  bo  organized  around  a  liring  Hense  of  an  omnipotent 
Creator,  if  you  i-etain  it.  Hut  do  you'fnippose  that  anything  to  be 
called  a  rehgion  can  find  its  Providenco  in  this  siintifta  Xumimn 
which  you  think  you  can  detect  by  powerful  philos*iphica1 
telc-ecopes,  somewhere  T  suppose  in  tho  nebula  of  Orion  ■?  Re- 
ligion doee  not  mean  a  hypothetical  solution  of  a  logical  dilemma. 
It  means  the  devotion  of  our  life  to  the  supreme  Maiiter  of  our 
life;  but  under  this  sceptical  theosophy  the  sonao  of  real  Pmvi- 
dence,  of  the  giver  and  governor  of  all  our  acts,  is  being  destroyed 
in  men's  minds.  To  us  this  in  the  soul  of  religion.  The  orthodox 
laiths,  and  cBpecially  what  you  are  pleased  so  elegantly  to  call 
the  rampant  supenstitiitn,  do  keep  up  this  traditiou,  their  uncritical 
creeds  notmthstauding.  Their  uncritical  creeds  are  dluolving 
of  themsL'lvcB  under  the  mitrtiUh  that  la  poured  on  them  by  you 
and  your  friends;  and  even  if  they  ait:  not  dissolving,  it  is  no 
part  of  ouiB  to  undermine  working  religions.  But  your  theisms 
and  your  atheisms  are  making  all  religion  irapossiblo. 

C.  Gently,  my  friend,  or  you  will  push  mo  in  your  vehemence 
straight  into  the  CJhevwoIL  Come,  now  ;  let  ufi  keep  on  tho  foot- 
path, fur  you  ai-e  turning  the  position  with  your/uria  /rancese  and 
putting  me  on  my  defence,  when  we  agreed  that  you  should 
defend  and  explain  your  Positivism.  !  am  in  all  these  things 
simply  critical;  nor  am  I  going  to  quit  my  vantage  ground  of 
contemplative  speculation  ;  and  1  take  it  that  is  the  wise  Rector's 
position.  We  do  not  care  for  ('hurches  or  sects  ;  this  philosophical 
theism  is  after  alt  only  an  intellectual  problem  to  ub.  Suppose  I 
grant  you  that  it  is  not  practicable  as  a  popular  religion,  not 
adapted  to  the  masses,  not  a  working  thing  at  all.  That  does 
not  affect  it  as  a  cultivated  theorem.  Happily,  all  idea?  are  not 
yet  required  to  be  put  to  vulgar  use,  in  spite  of  the  utilitarianism 
of  some  of  our  friends.  So  show  me,  if  3'ou  please,  that  your 
doctrine  of  Humanity  is  anything  but  a  phrase.  You  have  made 
ich  havoc  of  the  metaphysical  deities,  that  it  is  fit  you  should 

)ve  your  owa  to  be  a  whit  leas  metaphysical.  Aft<r  all,  our 
tcititiila  X'lminia  is  at  least  as  solid  a  thing  as  your  imnffo 
Jlominis. 
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P.  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  Humanity  is  a  perfectiy  real 
thing,  if  only  you  mil  not  assume  tliat  it  is  a  deity,  and  will 
simply  look  to  the  ordinary  facts  about  civilization.  "What  do  you 
understand,  now,  by  this  word  civilizatiou  ? 

C.  The  gradual  development  of  man's  nature  by  the  improve- 
ment of  society,  generation  after  generation. 

P.  And  we  can  trace  this  development  back  by  infinite  grada-- 
tions  to  the  earliest  appearance  of  man  1 

C.  Certainly,  that  follows  from  modem  doctrines  of  develop- 
ment. 

P.  And  you  do  not  suppose  that  any  single  generation  or  any 
given  society  is  the  original  and  sole  inventor  of  its  own  moral, 
intellectual,  or  practical  condition ;  but  that  it  has  framed  this 
condition  out  of  the  materials  supplied  to  it  by  previous  ages  ? 

C.  Most  certainly.  But  why  all  this  to  me  t  Is  not  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  the  great  achievement  of  our  time  I  Comte'a 
crude  law  of  the  three  stages,  as  the  Rector  says,  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  You  will  hardly  tell  me  that 
Comte  is  the  author  of  that  t 

P.  Nay,  this  is  a  httle  too  much  I  You  will  be  telling  me 
next  that  Newton  did  not  know  the  law  of  gravitation.  No  one 
more  truly  ever  grasped  in  its  entirety  the  notion  of  evolution. 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  read  two  large  works  before  you  refute 
them ;  but  if  yoii  turn  to  the  first  words  of  Comte's  philosophy  of 
history,  you  will  see  that  he  calls  the  entire  course  of  civihzation 
a  coUective  evolution  of  the  human  race,  which  is  itself,  he  says, 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  entire  series  seen  in  the  whole  scale  of 
living  nature.  Will  you  tell  me  that  the  man  ■rt'ho  opens  his 
account  of  history  with  these  words  had  no  notion  of  evolution  ? 

C.  Well,  be  it  so.  However,  I  think  I  can  save  you  trouble  by 
assuring  you  that  I  do  most  heartily  accept  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution as  the  whole  and  sole  basis  of  human  history,  and  do  from 
my  heart  abjure  that  damnable  and  dangerous  doctrine  that 
human  things  come  about  by  accident,  inspiration,  or  any  other 
spontaneous  way,  without  antecedents  and  without  sequence. 

P.  Good  I  I  thought  there  could  be  httle  to  divide  us  there. 
Then  you  will  quite  agree  that  the  history  of  mankind  discloses 
to  us  a  vast  consensus  of  efforts  embrachig  every  faculty  of  human 
nature ;  that  with  much  of  waste  and  much  of  antagouisni  in 
minor  parts  these  efforts  are  seen  to  co-operate  in  the  long  run, 
and  to  evolve  collective  results ;  that  this  consensus,  visible  in  all 
our  human  manifestations  of  power,  has  two  Qo-ordinate  forms : 
in  the  first  place  one  successive  in  time  by  which  the  products  and 
thoughts  of  one  generation  or  age  are  transmitted  or  worked  up 
into  those  of  its  successors ;  secondly,  and  in  a  far  less  degree,  one 
by  which  the  coexisting  generations  of  men,  extended  throughout 
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epaco  on  our  planet.  In  some  sort  of  waj  traiunnt  aod  exchange 
producU  and  influences,  act  aud  react  on  eacU  other,  and  Work 
out  coUectivu  results  1 

C  Very  true  ;  btit  k  there  unythuig  now  Ii^  all  thu? 

P.  Nor  did  we  ever  pretend  that  it  was  new.  However.  I  see 
that  you  adopt  as  fully  as  any  of  us  tho  truth  that  the  whole  course 
of  human  civihzatiou  it)  a  collective  evolutiuu. 

{7.  Assuredly ;  but  you  are  a  loug  way  yet  from  your  diviutty. 

P.  I  Bhall  not  Hay  anytiiiiig  about  a  divinity.  All  thai  I  want 
you  to  do  is  to  follow  out  in  all  ilfi  concrete  rosidls  thiH  Bunse  of 
collective  evoluliou.  See  how  it  shapes  your  life,  material,  totol- 
lectual,  miiml;  how  tliis  tmiiRceudent  |>ower  holds  you  in  tho 
hollow  of  itt)  hand.  Stand  now  and  oast  yoiu*  eycH  rouud  this  »wcot 
landscape,  witli  ita  mynad  blosROins  and  foliage,  its  meadows-  in 
their  golden  glory,  and  thu  uplands  fur  away  there  in  their  spring- 
tide trim.  Conceive  what  it  once  waa:  dank  and  slab  from  the 
glacial  age,  a  formless  ooze,  a  tangle  of  dull  bush.  What  countlcBs 
generations  of  men  toiled  and  died  iu  tho  tjuning  and  the  clearing, 
in  the  daniimng  and  the  planting  of  thiu  wilderness,  before  it  could 
grow  into  this  grove  which  thy  soul  lovoth.  Where  are  they  who 
brought  in  ships  to  tlilt  ishind,  i-enred,  and  trained  all  tliis  ^tely 
timber  and  these  various  blossoms  from  all  climes  T  Those  flowers 
and 'pinnts  which  we  can  see  between  the  cloisters  and  treOised 
around  the  grey  traceries,  what  races  of  men  in  Cliina,  Japan, 
India,  Mexico,  South  Anieiica,  Australasia,  first  developed  their 
glory  out  of  some  wild  bloom  ?  You  see  there  calmly  grasdng  the 
cowH,  the  horse,  and  you  hear  the  millers  dog  baying  in  his 
yard.  With  what  infinite  toil  were  these  creatures  won  to  man's 
sen'ice.  Have  not  their  bodies  and  their  tempers,  their  habits  nnd 
intelligence,  been  developed  and  transformed  byeountlL-sa  gepura- 
tions?  See  that  boat  below  the  luill-race;  consider  that  water- 
wheel  alone :  what  thought,  what  patience,  what  saQuring,  have 
gone  to  the  biiildiug  of  these  sunpleet  of  our  niacliineti  ?  what  a 
story  of  inherited  human  skill  do  they  not  toll  I  Consider  the  very 
language  we  are  using ;  tltink  of  that  ouo  word  ewiUzaUon,  and  all 
that  it  suggests,  from  the  firet  village  life  of  hunters  to  the  nu'ghty 
organization  of  Egyptian  cities,  tho  majestic  memory  of  Rome, 
and  thence  do'nnt  to  the  variety  of  modern  industiy.  Hear  those 
chimes  from  Magdalen  tower  for  tho  Sunday  evensoug.  Sunday, 
Sabbath,  Lord's  Day !  Into  what  a  world  of  its  own  does  that 
word  carry  us  back^the  vast  evolution  of  religion  I  Nay,  in  fine, 
consider  the  infinite  Buccossion  of  oges  and  tho  variety  of  races  to 
which  the  mind  is  earned  back  by  the  daily  routine  of  this  place 
— BO  far  traly  a  university — the  freahman  puzzling  over  the 
problems  of  an  Alexandrian  Greek,  or  the  scuflles  of  herdimien 
found  the  Seven  Hills;  the  canfUdate  for  orders  steeped  in  the 
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languages  and  the  ritualjsmR  of  Oriental  mystics;  and  you,  my 
critical  friend,  worthy  of  your  university,  ^vith  your  faT-reaching 
knowledge  of  men's  thoughts  growing  through  countless  gene- 
rations. 

C  Hold !  A  truce  to  your  compliments  and  your  catalogne. 
I  see  it  all,  admit  it,  know  it.  You  will  remind  me  of  one  of  Walt 
Whitman's  endless  lists  of  all  things  if  you  go  on. 

P.  But  is  it  not  perfectly  real  and  provable  fact  * 

C.  Undoubtedly ;  it  is  a  mere  deduction  from  the  principle  of 
evolution,  though  I  do  not  go  about  the  world,  as  you  seem  to 
do,  thinking  of  Cadmus  when  I  take  up  a  book,  and  of  Confucius 
when  I  drink  my  tea. 

P.  Perhaps  because  your  scintilla  NuminiB  makes  you  unmindful 
of  those  to  whom  your  best  goods  are  due.  But  all  I  now  ask  is. 
if  it  be  not  a  perfectly  real  force,  whether  you  see  in  it  the  hand 
of  deity  or  not  ? 

C.  Yes !  it  is  a  very  real  force ;  but  what  then  t 

P.  Do  you  not  see  how  completely  it  dominates  ua  too  T  "What 
woidd  you  and  I  be  now  if  all  that  man  has  done  and  thought 
since  the  days  of  th?  Cave  Bear  were  blotted  out  t  And  can  any 
individual,  any  generation  even,  struggle  against  it,  or  turn  it  back 
for  more  than  a  season?  Will  not  the  course  of  ci\'ilization  at 
length  sweep  on  as  a  uniform  current  1 

C.  Undoubtedly ;  men  and  groups  of  men  may  modify  ciTihza- 
tion  by  working  with  it,  but  they  cannot  permanently  distort  it. 

P.  Well,  then,  you  will  admit  that  this  consensus  of  human 
energy  which  imposes  itself  upon  your  every  thought,  feeling,  and 
act,  and  makes  your  life  what  it  is,  waking  or  sleeping,  is,  speaking 
simply  in  a  human  sense,  a  dominant  power  ? 

C.  Yes,  it  is  u  power,  if  yon  do  not  want  any  big  P,  just  as 
much  as  the  development  of  industry  is  a  power,  or  the  progress, 
of  education  is  a  power. 

P.  Precisely  so ;  and  all  I  ask  you  to  admit  is,  that  the  course 
of  human  civilization  is  by  far  the  most  vast  and  permanent 
power  of  the  kind,  embracing  them  all,  and  having  a  universaUty 
which  none  of  them  have. 

C.  I  qxiite  agree.  No  one  who  takes  a  scientific  \-iew  of  society 
can  doubt  that  there  is  this  omnipresent  power,  the  collective 
product  of  all  human  effort. 

P.  And  do  you  not  think  this  collective  power  of  man's  life  is 
itself  a  majestic  object  of  contemplation  ?  Does  not  our  imagina- 
tion stir  when  we  think  of  its  immensity?  Does  not  our  intelli- 
gence triumph  in  its  achievements  ?  Do  not  our  souls  melt  to 
remember  its  heroism  and  its  suflFerings?  Are  we  not  dust  in 
comparison  with  that  niyriad-legioned  world  of  human'  lives 
which  made  us  what  we  are  ?     Every  thinker  who   ever  wore 
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JfiUt  his  life.  Uku  Simon,  on  lus  lonely  columu  of  thought,  v.'aB 
Ireamiiig  for  xis.  Evciy  prophet  and  king  who  raised  up  a  new 
step  in  the  stage  of  human  advance  i-aiscd  tha  pyramid  on  which 
wu  stand.  Every  artist  who  ever  lifted  himself  into  the  beautiful 
lifted  U8  alao.  Nor  was  ever  mother  who  loved  her  ohild  in  toil, 
tears,  and  pain,  but  was  wrung  for  us.  Each  drop  of  sweat  that 
ever  fell  from  the  brow  of  a  worker  lias  fattened  the  earth  which 
we  enjoy.  Martyra,  heroes,  poets,  teaehera,  toilem — all  contribute 
their  share.  Piiests  there  in  those  churuLcs  would  rest  our  whole 
relij^Du  upon  the  legond  of  pity  ou  Calvary.  They  dwarf  and 
narrow  tho  range  of  our  coinpaKBion.  Thtre  were  NaKarenye  in 
many  ages  and  in  many  dimes,  and  Calvariea  have  been  the  land- 
marks of  eacli  succeeding  pliase  of  hunmn  story.  Hoses,  Boiiddha, 
Confucius,  St.  Paul,  Maliomt-t,  the  idi-als  and  authors  of  every 
creed,  have  been  but  some  of  the  Messiahs  of  the  human  race. 
Tho  history  of  every  religion  is  but  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
humanity.  Nr^r  has  any  creed  its  nohio  army  of  inarlyrs  whioh 
can  compare  with  that  of  Man. 

C.  Toil  dnpameiboinenog — piwiy  all  a  few  minutes,  and  let  me  take 
this  in.  This  is  what  you  mean  by  your  Comtist  Calendar,  tlien  I 
and  it  is  a  n-al  thing  to  yon?  Come,  let  us  rest  awhile  whilst 
you  recover  yoin-  broath,  which  yon  have  tried  in  rehearsing  your 
saints.  I  should  like  to  think  it  oiit.  Come,  let  us  sit  beside  the 
maythoni  here,  and  listen  to  the  polemical  controversies  of  the 
roolm  in  these  elms,  and  watch  the  dei?r  as  they  swish  their  white 
ttdb  in  the  gtmlight.  I  wonder,  now,  if  the  rooks  and  the  deer 
Imvo  a  collective  rook  and  dee>power  shaping  their  lives. 

To  doubt  they  would  have,  if  they  had  ever  found  out  the 
I  of  transmitting  their  thoughts  and  their  productions  to  tlieir 
descendants. 

C,  Softly,  now  I  I  feel  tins  force  yon  speak  of  winding  itself 
round  me.  Well,  no  doubt  there  is  a  set  of  ioflnences — real,  and  I 
grant  yoo,  collective.  Does  not  this  amount  to  what  Arnold  talks 
of,  a  stream  of  tendency  1 

J\  It  may  bo  bo,  if  Arnold  would  tell  iis  how  the  stream  of 
tendency  is  to  be  foiuid.  But  you  ^vill  observe  that  the  collective 
power  we  speak  of  is  a  compotmd  force,  capable  of  exact  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  by  history,  and  that  it  comprehends  all  the 
transmitted  bmuan  forces  wliich  affect  man's  life  permanently. 

C  I  see  that,  and  I  confess  the  power,  but  with  no  big  P,  mind 
you.  I  also  grant  that  it  is  adapted  very  powerfully  to  aJlect  the 
imagination  and  even  the  sympathies.  But  when  you  talk  of 
rovereneing  it,  surely  this  is  slieor  Pantheism,  or  at  any  rate  a  sort 
of  sectional  Pantheism,  or  I  will  call  it  a  ParitantUropotheism '? 

R  Do  you  think  bo?  What,  now,  do  you  mean  by  Pan- 
theism? 
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C.  The  making  an  object  of  worship  of  the  sum  total  of 
existence,  of  all  the  things  we  know. 

P.  And  what  do  yon  hold  to  be  the  mischief  of  such  a  creed  ! 

C.  Vagueness,  mysticism,  unreaUty  bm  a  philosophy,  loose 
flentimentahty  as  a  religion ;  and  the  end  of  it,  probably,  lawless 
immoraUty. 

P.  Wherein  do  you  find  this  ? 

C.  In  the  first  place,  the  organic  and  the  inorgaaic  worlds,  the 
human  and  the  animal,  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  worlds,  are 
BO  disparate  and  often  in  such  fiat  antagonism,  that  any  collective 
conception  of  omne  scihih  embiticing  all  things,  must  be  vague. 
So  I  say  Pantheism  is  mere  moonshine  intellectually. 

P.  And  morally  % 

C.  Well,  a  g^eat  many  things  in  nature  I  call  horribly  bad.    I 
cannot  love  or  worsliip  earthquakes,  typhoons,  snakes,  mosquitoes, 
or  mad  dogs ;  and  I  am  still  less  prepared  to  feel  a  religions  senti- 
ment towards  every  human  propensity,  and  almost  every  vice,  as . 
Walt  Whitman  says  that  he  does. 

P.  I  am  wholly  with  you,  but  remark  in  passing  that  these  are 
some  of  the  difficulties  to  your  idea.  Pantheism  is  a  bit  of 
muddled  sentiment ;  and  if  it  ever  got  any  hold,  it  would  end  in 
gi"08S  impurity,  because  it  consecrates  everything,  good  or  bad, 
and  from  its  vagueness  makes  all  moral  discipline  impossible,  aa 
well  as  all  concentration  of  life. 

C.  Come,  we  agree  about  Pantheism.  But  does  your  humanity 
avoid  similar  difficulties  t 

P.  First,  please  to  remember  that  kindred  difficulties  await  all 
thoosophies.  But  just  reflect  upon  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
humanity.  It  suggests  a  plain  contrast  between  the  World  and 
Man.  Then  it  centres  our  reverence  in  that  which  is  itself  homo- 
geneous; a  real  unity,  which  is  also  moral,  sympathetic,  and 
benevolent.  Noiie  but  mystics  pretend  that  about  the  universe, 
or  even  the  planet,  as  wholes,  there  is  a  collective  force;  certainly 
no  force  at  all  homogeneous  with  man,  or  showing  conceivable 
human  feelings.  But  you  admit  tliat  we  can  trace  a  collective 
and  human  life  in  the  course  of  man's  civilization. 

C.  Yes.  I  quite  admit  that ;  but  if  your  humanity  takes  in  all 
men's  doings,  it  will  have  some  very  black  featiires. 

P.  But  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  vicious  and  destructive 
energies  of  man  have  been  on  the  whole  abortive,  and  are  more 
and  more  absorbed,  just  as  the  health  of  a  strong  man  restores 
the  balance  after  a  disease.  The  good  energies  aloue  find  per- 
manent incorporation  in  the  coui-sc  of  civilization.  And  thus 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  g^ves  us  a  noble  object  of  regard. 

C.  Still,  not  a  divine  one. 

P.  Most  certainly  not :  rational  science  completely  discards  any 


absolute  ideas,  anil  conscquontly  cannot  admit  any  thoTight  of 
absolute  perfection,     Thi>.  itloa  of  humanity  would  not  bo  re-al 

IanlcBB  it  were  relativoly,  and  not  absolately,  groat  and  good. 
C.  But  does  not  tho  sense  of  rcvflrenco  imply  an  object  abso- 
lutely good  and  great. 

P.  No  trained  mind  euroly  needs  anything  aluohitely.  The 
son  and  tho  danghtt'r  can  rcvrrenno  fathpr  and  mother,  without 
roqnmng  them  to  he  absolntcly  perft^ct  beingR,  And  humani^  is 
greater  and  nobler  than  any  fatlicr  or  any  mother. 

C.  But  how  nn'  wo  to  know  what  is  the  good  and  grf'at  ^mrt  of 
this  human  evolution?     Is  it  not  left  na  vagiie  aa  any  PunthoiRmt 

P.  It  was  no  donbt  vngne,  b<;forG  any  philonopKy  of  hintory  wan 
possible.  But  it  ia  now  a  practical  thing.  We  have  an  account 
of  human  civilization,  more  or  less  complete?,  and  about  which  no 
great  differences  exiftt.  It  is  the  business  of  sociology  to  make  it 
yet  clearer  and  mort  complete.  If  yon  want  a  concrete  notion 
of  it,  yon  will  find  that  in  (Jomtc's  (^Icndar. 

C*  I  have  often  referred  to  his  calendar,  and  have  found  it 
wonderfully  suggestive  for  historical  purpose*.  I  believe  they 
sometimes  use  it  to  set  questions  for  examiiiati<jus  here. 

P,  Well,  then,  if  you  look  at  it  in  its  pi-oper  use,  you  vni\\  find 
in  it  a  very  living  porlniUm-e  of  tliat  sum  of  human  energies  by 
the  force  of  which  we  think,  and  live,  and  feel,  as  we  uow  think, 
feci,  and  Kvo  this  day. 

C.  Come  now;  1  think  I  have  been  sufleiiog  you  to  steal  under 
my  guard  in  om  dialectic  fence.  All  tL:it  you  have  bccu  telliiii^ 
mo  about  humanity  is  really  nothing  more  than  our  every-day 
notions  about  hiHtory  and  civilisation,  at  least  ns  understood  by 
all  who  know  what  aoeiology  meams,  and  who  read  Iuwk  and 
■  evolution  in  history.  You  simply  give  this  a  new  and  living 
forni»  although  you  take  only  the  old  materials.  But,  my  dear 
fellow,  this  is  mero  common  Bense. 

P.  Quite  so ;  I  have  always  told  you  so. 

C.  But  whero  is  your  estrnvaganec.  what  the  Rector  calln  your 
"officious  zealotrj',"  "the  helpltHa  absurdity"  of  your  systemt 
You  arc  eluding  me,  pretending  to  bo  mere  raatter-of-faot.  But 
I  will  have  you  now,  Whi'ie  is  your  big  H,  your  Supreme 
Being,  and  all  that'?  This,  an  the  Rector  says,  is  the  bee  ui  your 
bonnet,  the  crazy  part  of  your  doctrine.  You  have  not  said  a 
word  yet  about  a  being. 

r.  Purposely  so.  1  wished  to  show  you  that  the  sense  of 
humanity  as  a  collective  power  is  a  real  thing,  and  also  an  object 
of  grateful  reverence,  i-juit*  apart  from  any  idea  that  it  is  a  being 
at  all.  And  the  reaHly  and  mnjestj-  of  this  power  must  fill  every 
generous  and  iutelligeut  nature,  so  eoon  as  it  ceases  to  fill  itself 
with  the  hiisks  of  ihcosophies  and  metaphysics. 
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C.  Yery  likely ;  but  you  shall  not  so  escape  me  this  time.  To 
the  big  H  you  have  appealed,  and  to  the  big  H  you  shall  go.  I 
know  that  this  word  "  being  "  will  act  upon  you  as  on  a  man  sus- 
pected of  insanity,  who  will  talk  quite  rationally  till  you  hit  on 
his  special  craze.  I  will  not  repeat  half  the  things  tJio  Rector  says 
of  you,  for  he  positively  thinks  that  you  have  all  got  a  monomania 
like  dancing  dervishes.  He  will  tell  you  that  you  are  "  the 
bitterest  foes  to  knowledge,"  and  "hate  all  that  can  be  called 
intellect,  like  a  Spanish  prieat."  He  says  your  being  is  merely 
"  a  new  idol,"  "  a  word,"  '*  a  metaphysical  simulacrum,"  "  the 
hypocrisy  of  materialism,"  "a  helpless  absurdity,"  "a  meaningless 
thing  of  which  your  understanding  must  be  ashamed." 

P.  Goodness  I  DoestheRectoruse  all  these  ugly  wordsaboutust 

C.  Oh,  yes  I  and  many  more.  You  cannot  complain,  I  am  sure; 
some  of  you  once  were  rather  hard  on  bis  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 

P.  Dear  me  I  tanttBne  animis  ccelestihus  tree  !  I  thought  our  dear 
Rector  was  one  of  those  genial  spirits  who  dwell  in  contempla- 
tion, and  have  a  pious  horror  of  controversy.  But  what  will  not 
these  meditative  beings  do,  when  they  come  down  from  their 
calm  heights  t 

C.  Come  now  !  never  mind  the  Rector's  vocabulary ;  I  want  to 
know  why  you  call  humanity  a  being  t 

P.  Upon  my  word,  you  overwhelm  me.  Such  a  cataract  of 
hard  things:  "mad,''  "meaningless,"  "absurdity,"  "hypocrisy." 
I  am  drenched,  exhausted  with  your  showerbath ;  which,  if  it  is 
not  controversy,  is  curiously  like  controversy.  Let  me  shake  my 
dripping  senses,  and  recover  my  breath.  Come,  let  us  have  a  turn 
or  two  round  the  cloisters ;  and  see,  the  evening  service  is 
begimiing.  Shall  we  go  in,  and  sit  in  the  aute-chapel,  my 
favourite  spot,  where  we  can  listen  to  the  choir  from  without,  as 
if  we  were  studj'ing  a  noble  dead  religion  ?  Here,  beside  the 
tombs,  wc  shall  hear  the  roll  of  ages  when  the  organ  peals,  and 
dream  of  angel  voices  soarin{;c  to  a  purer  region  in  the  anthem. 
What  Aristotle  says  of  tragedy  is  so  tnie  of  all  sacred  poetrj-  and 
art :  its  businees  is  to  purify  the  bouI  with  pity.  We  will  hear  the 
sublime  old  psalms  and  glonas,  calm  our  spiiits,  drop  coutro- 
versies  off  from  us  Uke  a  bad  drtiun;  and  then,  when  we  come 
forth  robed  in  joy  and  peace,  as  with  a  wedding  garment,  I  will 
try  if  I  can  show  you  what  I  find  in  Humanity  as  a  being  to 
reverence. 

{Evensong  in  Magdalen  Chapel.) 

P.  I  feel  soothed  and  inspired  by  that  service.  Do  you  suppose 
that  all  that  congregation  actively  believe  in  the  Divine  Being  ? 

C  No  doubt  most  of  them  do  in  a  sort  of  way ;  every  man  in 
his  own  way. 


p.  Everyman  picturing  Tlini  aft*r  Ins  owu  mental  condition  t 
And  is  Uitir  pietuie  frum  the  point  of  vU-w  of  soience  real  mid 
truet 

C.  AVtll,  we  who  liave  thought  and  Mtiidicii  say  not.  Philo- 
sophic thowts  iinturally  believi-  tli<j  rtality  behind  to  be  Bome- 
tliing  ihfinitcly  iiiuic  subtle  and  eublimatcd  than  the  gross  ideas 
of  tltc  multitude. 

P,  And  yet  you  tell  mo  tliat  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  men  to 
tvondiip  au  abstmct  idea.  But  I  >vtU  show  you  that  Iluuiaiiity  ia 
a  reality. 

C.  Yes,  tltat  m  what  you  have  to  do,  W'e  admit  that  Humanity 
ia  au  aggregate  of  men,  au  J  ideally  a  multitude  of  many  units ; 
but  it  is  uo  more  a  being  tlian  tliu  si/a  or  the  fitiuameDt  are 
belli  gK. 

/*.  What  do  you  imdL'iutaQd  by  ihu  word  being  .' 

C.  Oh  I  a  palpable  living  pLTBonality. 

J*.  Gently!  du  y<ju  iweau  that  deity  is  jMilpabk',  vv  that  an 
■elephant  in  Jiot  u  buing  f 

C.  WcU  then,  a  being  is  a  living  orgauisui. 

F.  Qiiile  tu) ;  and  wlint  contttitulu;  an  orgautsm  in  the  »«ciL>nttfio 
.Benac  i 

C.  Oh!  panlon  me,  I  inaku  no  ]it-(-lensiouB  to  bo  a  biologist. 
We  are  diBcuBHiug  religion,  imt  physity. 

/*•  In  other  wordsr  when  yuu  I'eiturate  that  luinianity  is  not  a  | 

in'hig,  yon  ari'  not  veiy  (^h-ar  wltat  ii   being  ih.     Itiii,  Biiict;  you  ( 

admit  that  religiuh  must  ciinf<jrni  to  HC-ieiitLfie  nu^thodis  let  us  seti 

■  what,  according  to  Heteiice,  really  constitnlee  an  orgamt^iu  or 
'being.  Wherever  yon  find  iiu  aggregate  of  homogeneous  parts, 
all  having  mutual  deptiudence  and  reaction,  commnnieaiing  and 

■  exclianging  reciprocal  services,  all  of  which  adapt  thorasclvoB  to 
the  etiviroiiing  coitditinnK,  and  iiIko  adapt  themselves  to  each 
other  and  to  the  requireuientrt  of  tlie  wlmlel  and  where  organ  and 

Inunction  are  rombined  to  a  grmvingand  eveiMjluiaging  cnmmou 
Ctid  suitable  to  the  genera!  couditinns,  tlu-rc  yon  certainly  have 
■or^aHtzation,  A  crystal  may  be  cxquisitily  sjinmctrical,  but  its 
units  cannot  exchange  effect**  and  modify  each  other ;  the  Gulf 
Stream  ha«  myriads  of  glidmloH  sweeping  on  in  a  uniform  current, 
but  there  it!  no  organ  and  function,  or  n-csipmcal  action  of  parts; 
the  firmament  of  stni's  has  multitudes  of  it^'stcins  of  curiotn  com- 
plexity and  beauty,  but  we  know  of  no  corrospondence  botween 
itfl  aystcms.  None  of  these  grow ;  there  ia  none  of  that  internal 
modification,  that  adjustment  of  divcme  parta  to  each  other's 
«"Drk,  and  of  the  whole  to  its  environment,  wliich  we  call 
organisuition.  Now,  a  human  body  has  all  this.  It  ia  formed  of 
living  cells  and  uuits;  it  has  differaut  but  atialogous  organs; 
these  organs  perform  different  functions;    tlieso  functions  aro 
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mutually  related ;  this  does  one  work,  and  that  does  another ;  and 
the  whole  system  does  a  totally  different  and  gpreater  work,  and 
one  adapted  to  its  conditions.  The  various  organs  have  a  power 
of  self-adaptation ;  they  can  increase  their  internal  mechanism ; 
they  increase  in  force,  volume,  and  complexity.  The  whole 
system  does  the  same.  And  both  organ  and  organism  exhibit  a 
power  of  adjusting  themselves  to  new  conditions.  Over  and 
above  all  this  there  is  a  series  of  apparatus  by  which  the  corre- 
spondence of  organ  and  function,  of  organ  and  organ,  and  of 
organism  and  environment,  is  maintained  and  regulated.  But 
every  one  of  these  conditions  is  found  in  the  social  organism  as 
much  as  in  the  individual  organism.  The  social  organism  is 
formed  of  living  units,  varying,  but  homogeneous.  The  unit* 
form  groups  in  societies,  each  fulfilling  its  own  fiinction ;  the 
social  functions  correspond  to  and  aid  each  other.  The  groups  of 
social  forces  show  a  wonderful  power  of  adaptability,  of  recupera- 
tive and  developing  faculty.  A  society  is  far  more  complex  than 
an  individual.  It  is  harder  to  destroy ;  more '  able  to  grow ;  more 
versatile ;  fitter  to  throw  up  new  members,  and  to  replace  old 
ones.  Over  and  above  this,  society  is  far  more  permanent  than 
any  person,  far  more  capable  of  prolonged  struggle  with  ite 
environment.  In  fact,  the  social  organism  is  the  most  real 
because  the  most  complete  of  all  beings.  The  reality  of  the 
social  organism  never  could  have  been  doubted  since  such  a 
science  as  political  economy  began.  But  the  laws  of  its  life  and 
development  have  been  long  in  coming  to  Ught.  At  last  this  is 
being  done.  Philosophy  has  traced  the  laws  of  society,  whether 
of  its  organization  or  of  its  progress.  We  now  read  the  course  of 
its  life — at  least  that  it  has  a  course,  and  has  a  life.  Tbere  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  a  social  organism  and  of  its  development. 

C  But  surely  this  is  not  new? 

/*.  New  ■?  I  thought  it  was  now  the  commonplace  of  all  the 
scientific  thinkei-s  about  society.  See  what  Mill,  or  Lewes,  or 
Spencer  say.  You  could  not  have  the  truth  about  the  social 
organism  better  stated  than  in  Spencer's  httle  book  on  "  Socio- 
logy ; "  and  you  will  hardly  call  him  a  Cnmtist. 

C.  I  thought  the  book  excelleut,  but  .tliis  social  organism  is  a 
metaphor;  is  it  uot'f 

P.  A  metaphor?  certainly  not.  By  all  the  tests  which  biology 
can  furnisli,  society  forms  an  orgnnism  quite  as  distinctly  as  a 
man,  and  one  fur  more  complex.  But  of  course  scientific  philo- 
sophy has  to  1)8  read  by  the  light  of  science,  not  of  theology. 

C.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  studied  biology,  that  I  should 
agree  with  Spencer  as  to  the  social  organism.  But  does  that 
make  humanity  a  deity? 

P.  I  did  not  say  a  deity. 


HUMANITY. 
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^eU,  a  person  1 
/".  I  did  not  saj-  a  person. 
C.  "Well  a  Being  writh  si  big  B? 

P.  You  are  welcomy  to  a  little  b  if  ytm  like.  But  permit  me  to 
recall  you  to  wliure  we  stand.  You  have  before  admitted  that  the 
whole  cvui-80  of  civilization  cxlubitu  to  us  a  oomponie  and  iutcU 
ligible  power ;  that  this  power  is  the  immediate,  oven  if  not  the 
ultimato,  source  of  all  human  improvement;  that  the  ble-neings 
wliich  we  derive  from  thiK  power  exalt  the  imagination  and  kindle 
titude  ;  and  now-  yon  have  admitted  that  this  power  is  the  life, 
activity  of  a  being,  just  as  real  a.s  you  or  I,  and  far  more 
permanent.    T  call  tliat  being  Humanity. 

C  To  whifili  I  shall  not  bow  down.     I  need  as  a  deity  Home- 

_  thing  more  abntmct.  moro  subtle,  more 

f      P.  More  in  the  nebula  of  Orion  1 

C.  But  thongh  I  shall  not  bow  down,  I  admit  that  snppoeing 
your  statement  ns  to  the  biological  notion  of  organism  to  be 
correct — and  if  Spencer  says  bo,  I  accept  it — the  collective  energy 
of  mankind  may  be  Huit  cif  a  bcuig;  but  it  is  a  most  materialist 

—  being,  scarcely  more  spiritual  or  ti-anscendeiital  than  man  himself. 
P       P.  So,  instead  of  finding  hnmanity  abslract.  a  pure  crcnti(m  of 

logic,  a  metaphysical  fancy,  and  the  like,  yoor  presont  objection 
_  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  abstract,  not  enough  of  an  ideal  Yon 
P  have  rather  shifted   your  ground  since  you  told  me  that  it  was 

a  helpless  absurdity,  a  siinulacrmn,  a  mere  word,   a   fiction,   a 

—  monstrosity.    Yon  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  the  serious  obstacle 
P  to  the  doctrine  t>f  Ilumanity  will  long  be  that  it  is  too  real,  too 

Itnman,  too  obvious.  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  your  tme  nbfec- 
tion  to  ITunianity  is  rather  that  it  does  not  suggest  tho  "Milky 
Way,"  has  none  of  the  Absoluto  abo\it  it,  and  the  real  Smut  w. 

€.  Yes ;  tliat  is  where  it  seems  to  m.o  so  matenah 

P.  And  therefore  to  me  so  reaL 

C.  To  be  so  piu^ly  human. 

P.  And  therefore  so  sympathetic. 

C.  To  be  BO  mmidane. 

P.  And  hence  omnipresent. 

C.  But  yo\ir  being  has  no  consciousness  of  its  own  existence,  tto 
thought,  no  love. 

P.  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  You  who  are  a  theosophist,  and 
who  fathom  tho  cuosciousncss  of  transcendent  beings,  and  who 
know  the  thoughts  of  tlie  phihvsopliical  deity,  wliat  is  tlie  naturft 
of  his  persouaUty,  his  heart,  his  soul  V 

C  Hush !     I  do  not  dogmatize  on  such  a  subject. 

P.  "Well  then,  neither  do  we. 

C  But  do  you  ascribe  human  affections  and  thonghts  to 
Humanity  t 
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P.  For  us  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  consensus  of  human 
care  and  bounty  really  provides  for  us.  For  even  the  most 
miserable  would  be  yet  more  miserable  if  left  alone  on  the  planet, 
the  last  or  only  man,  face  to  face  with  grim  nature.  And  we  see 
in  this  provision  all  the  signs  of  concert  and  connection,  as  if  it 
came  from  love  and  mind.  Can  any  theiet  allege  more  t  And  we 
know  that  the  whole  is  made  up  of  infinite  touches  of  individual 
goodness,  toil,  and  foretliought.  No  one  of  the  countless  myriads 
who  have  lived  on  earth  could  have  lived  a  day  of  their  early 
years  without  incessant  love  and  care,  lavislied  out  of  pure  heart 
without  return,  and  very  often  neither  by  father  nor  by  mother. 
And  we  know  that  the  humblest  rag  and  coarsest  basket  in  whidi 
the  beggar  child  is  laid  were  all  produced  by  human  hands 
working  with  fruitful  activity,  under  some  intelligent  aim,  and 
with  some  honest  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  every  intel- 
lectual act  we  see  this  chain- of  thought  working  sleeplessly  and 
connectedly.  It  is  enough  that  Humanity  provides  for  us,  as  if 
in  the  spirit  of  a  mother,  and  guides  us  as  by  the  mind  of  a 
teacher.  We  spin  no  nets  of  metaphysics  about  the  self-con- 
sciousneee  of  Himianity,  the  auto-mind,  and  the  auto-love. 

C,  But  this  is  the  very  essence  of  all  religion, 

P.  No,  only  of  mere  metaphysics.  I  grant  you  this.  Humanity 
can  never  become  a  practical  idea  to  those  who  remeun  in  the 
absolute  frame  of  mind.  It  rose  out  of  tiie*  relative  thought,  and 
can  satisfy  only  the  relative  intellect. 

C.  Ah !  I  see  that  this  discHssiou  of  ours  can  hardly  come  to 
distinct  result.  I  believe  in  the  Absolute,  and  you  in  the  relative ; 
and  you  insist  that  I  shall  never  see  anything  in  Humanity  until 
I  come  to  the  relative,  which  will  be,  I  suppose,  when  I  have 
studied  biologj',  and  tlio  rest  of  the  sciences,  that  you  call  Cos- 
mology. Thank  you,  no ;  I  prefer  the  boundless  realms  of  litera- 
ture and  pure  speculation.  But  do  you  ever  suppose  that 
Humanity  can  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  men  ?  Can  you  believe 
a  change  in  human  reUgion  from  Monotheism  to  Humanity  ?  is  it 
not  altogether  enormous? 

P.  Greater,  do  you  think,  thai*  the  cliange  from  Polytheism  to 
Monotheism,  from  Venus  and  Bacchus  to  Christ,  from  Cathohcism 
to  Calvinism  ?  The  reHgious  sentiment  of  man  has  undergone 
prodigious  revolutions,  but  we  aek  from  it  no  such  effort.  The 
sense  of  human  fellowship,  of  duty  to  humanity,  and  of  our  depen- 
dence upon  it,  is  a  real  and  g^rowing  fact.  It  is  the  real  religion 
of  human  duty  which  unconsciously  keeps  up  a  high  and  noble 
purpose  in  civilization.  Millions  acknowledge  its  power  who 
know  nothing  of  its  organic  reahty  or  its  scientific  composition. 
Philosophy  has  to  reveal  Humanity,  just  as  St.  Paul  had  to  reveal 
Christ.    But  it  is  already  here  in  fact ;  it  exists ;  it  moves  the 
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world.  It  bas  not  to  conqncr  ita  ground  from  the  traditional 
faiths.  They  are  mclttng  away  of  thomaelves,  under  all  the  theo- 
Rophies  and  criticifinis  around  us.  The  apirit  of  the  ugc,  as  you  so 
amply  admit,  is  positive.  It  has  breathed  upon  Theosophy,  and 
that  TB  melting  away ;  it  has  breathed  upon  Humanity,  and  this  is 
growing  vivid  nnd  real  through  the  h»/.e. 

C.  But  for  all  this  it  is  an  abstract,  idoal  thing;  something  wa 
can  only  conceive  in  thought. 

/■*.  Does  it  lie  vvith  you  to  raise  sucli  an  objection,  or  with  ony 
Theiat,  or  any  Pantheist  ?  Tliat  of  whose  organic  intlueuco  we 
believe  we  have  plain  evidence  is  to  each  of  us  a  real  being. 
Bt'sides,  just  now  you  objet;tcd  that  it  was  groasly  material.  On 
which  are  you  going  to  rest .'  We  can  bIiow  you  in  the  fiesh  the 
living  organe  and  parte  of  our  supremo  power;  wo  can  show  you 
its  %'iBil.>!e  and  palpable  works ;  we  can  point  to  its  energy  throbbing 
ill  ever)*  thouglit  or  act  or  feeling  of  daily  life ;  and  you  t«ll  me 
tliat  it  exists  only  in  idea,  WII  you  point  to  any  power  in  any 
i-eligion  of  which  you  can  show  all  these  rf  alities,  or  any  power  in 
any  religion  wliich  is  not  obstract  and  ideal  ?  Nay,  leave  such 
arguments  to  tho  pure  materialist,  to  the  fetichtst  rather,  who 
Miys,  I  admit  nf>  existenco  thnt  T  rannot  handle  and  touch. 

C.  But  ^o  yon  mean  that  mankind  can  feel  reverence  and 
devotion  towards  an  abtrtract  being  ? 

/'.  I  thought  that  was  the  essence  of  all  theology.  But  it  is 
tme  of  much  more  than  theology.  If  men  can  reverence  an 
abstract  hj^pothesis,  much  more  can  they  reverence  an  abstract 
roalUy.  Our  conntiy  is  an  aggi-egate  of  vital  energies  which 
really  fonii  one  life  ;  but  it  can  only  be  seen  in  imagination  and 
by  its  effects,  lias  the  devotion  to  one's  country  netvor  been  an 
(ivermaetering  religion  of  it«  own  f  Think  of  all  the  heroism 
which  was  called  out  by  the  religion  f>f  Rome,  the  real  religion  t<» 
the  ideal  and  yet  living  city.  Think  of  the  devotion  of  tho  greater 
chnrehmen  to  the  Church.  Is  not  thtJr  Cliurch  a  real  and  liWn^f 
thing,  tliough  cognisabh-  only  in  thonght .'  Has  it  not  been  the 
source  of  onojTnous  eflbrts  and  the  object  of  unqucnchablo  devo- 
tion i  Well,  the  Church,  tin-  cltj-.  the  coimtrj'.  are  but  partial  and 
very  impoilect  powers,  inasmuch  as  they  imply  and  snggest  other 
powers,  more  or  leas  important,  They  are  to  Uuiuauity  mere  germs 
and  images  of  the  whole.  It  can  absorb  them  nil ;  for  it  presents 
itself  in  the  entire  sum  of  liunmn  interests,  cvlt  present,  all- 
Hufficing.  And  thus  it  will  uoinmand  a  devotion  a  tliousniid  times 
more  pure,  more  rich,  more  abiduig. 

C.  I  do  not  dispute  all  this.  Had  I  so  understood  your  nlconing 
of  Humanity  T  do  not  know  that  I  Rhoiiid  have  cared  to  oppose  you. 
lint  elauilitf  jam  riros,  puei'i — the  meadows  of  Magdalen  have  drunk 
jihiloanphy  enough.    If  you  mean  merely  tliat  the  progress  of  our 
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human  civilization  iB  an  object  towards  which  men  may  come  to 
feel  a  spirit  of  devotion,  well,  we  are  agreed.  But  one  word  more. 
The  more  real  you  make  out  Humanity  to  be,  the  more  does  it 
fall  short  of  the  mysterious  infinitude  of  the  Absolute. 

P.  To  sensible  men  the  question  is  not  which  is  the  more 
gigantic  idea,  but  which  is  the  most  real.  It  might  be  the  more 
fascinatiog  thought  that  men  could  fly  like  birds  or  were  not  liable 
to  death,  but  it  would  be  a  foohsh  thought  to  act  upon.  What  we 
are  all  looking  for,  I  suppose,  is  the  grandest  real  conception 
which  can  govern  human  life.  If  an  idea  is  not  in  practical  rela- 
tion to  human  life,  it  is  no  use  to  tell  us  that  it  is  so*  very  grand. 

C.  Ah,  but  you  alter  the  veiy  notion  of  reUgion,  and  make  it 
mere  social  regulation. 

P.  Now,  who  put  such  a  preposterous  idea  into  your  headt 

C.  ^Vhy,  the  Rector  says  so  distinctly. 

P.  Do  beg  the  Rector  to  "  dip  into  "  his  Comte  again  the  next 
time  that  he  thinks  of  refuting  him.  You  can  hardly  open  the 
first  chapter  on  rehgion  without  seeing  that  Comte  speaks  of  it  as 
being  the  regulation  of  individual  consciences  quite  as  much  as 
the  regulation  of  society.  He  defines  religion  just  as  other  people 
do.    In  what  now  do  you  make  religion  to  consist  t 

C.  In  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Power  ^vithout  us  towards  which 
our  nature  submits  and  to  whom  our  energies  are  devoted. 

P.  WeU,  this  is  precisely  the  meaning  that  Comte  gives  to 
religion.  And  what  is  the  result  of  such  a  sense  of  an  External 
Power  ? 

C.  A  harmony  of  the  nature  and  the  faculties — what  devout 
people  call  finding  peace. 

P.  Precisely :  these  are  almost  the  words  of  Comte. 

C.  But  this  acknowledgment  must  be  directed  towards  a  deity, 
an  omnipotent,  benevolent  Creator,  and  so  forth. 

P.  Why,  I  thought  you  quoted  the  Rector  just  now  about  the 
speculative  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  idea.  Besides,  do  you 
assert  that  Bouddha  and  Confucius  and  their  countless  miUions  of 
followers  had  no  rehgion?  And  it  is  certain  that  any  Supreme 
Power  conceived  by  them  was  not  a  deity. 

C.  Ah  I  but  there  is  another  view  of  rehgion  in  which  we 
differ  toto  ccclo. 

P.  Well,  I  cannot  follow  you  up  there — I  can  only  argue 
terrestrially. 

C.  You  make  religion  (you  now  tell  me)  a  thing  of  individual 
consciencee ;  but  you  also  make  it,  you  admit,  a  thing  of  social 
regulation.  Now  I  say  that  rehgion  is  a  purely  individual  thing — 
a  private  concern  between  me  and  my  God,  with  which  my 
neighbours  have  no  business,  and  which  will  not  interfere  with 
my  neighbours. 


p.  Ah !  now  indeed  we  come  to  an  issue  so  radical  tJiat  it  la 
impossible  for  us  to  argue,  one  where  we  can  only  glate  our 
<Uflference«.  I  woiild  liave  yoii  observe  only  this ;  when  I  itisijit 
that  religion  inipUe«  tlie  onitiug  of  soul  mth  soul  by  a  commoo 
faitli,  of  society  in  a  common  worsliip.  believing  a  common 
doctiiiie,  and  regulated  by  a  uniform  discipline,  I  am  iu  agreo- 
ment  ttith  all  tlie  actual  religions  whicli  have  ever  eToatad, 
Fetichist.  Polytheist,  oi-  MonotUt.-ist,  whilst  you,  in  ausertitig  that 
religion  is  a  thing  of  each  soul  and  its  Maker  alone,  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  everybody  but  soiae  of  the  later  mj-stics  or  Hpiritualista, 
Thought,  morijJity,  activity.  civiUaation  in  every  form,  all  imply 
collective  sympathieH  and  common  opinions;  and  is  religion  to  be 
jhe  one  side  of  human  life  wliioh  is  puroly  individual  t  If  it  be, 
religion  can  havu  no  bearing  on  morality,  on  action,  on  life 
at  all ;  because  the  moment  it  presumes  to  intervene  in  any 
practical  issue,  it  is  m<-t  with  the  answer :  "  Keep  in  your  own 
domain ;  one  man's  religion  is  not  auotlier  man's  religion.  Your 
opinious  may  suit  your  idiosyncrasy,  but  they  do  not  suit  laine. 
My  Supreme  Being  wliispere  to  my  conscience  to  take  care  of 
number  one."  It  is  certain  that  on  such  au  assumptiou  roligion 
must  be  divorced  from  moiuUty.  For  morality  simply  means  the 
common  views  that  men  bold  au  to  what  they  ought  to  do. 
And  if  religion  is  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  common  view, 
and  does  not  dictate  any  common  duty,  rat>raUty  and  rehgiou  have 
no  common  ground.  No  I  1  will  tell  you  tho  catastrophe  to  which 
I  think  you  are  going — myBticism,  spintunliat  maundering,  and 
boyond.  a  gulf  of  lawless  immorality — for  when  every  man  insists 
on  having  his  own  God  witliin  his  heart  he  soon  ends  in  being 
his  own  God. 
K  C.  Come,  I  have  caught  it  at  last.  But  I  fear  we  shall  never 
'  settle  this  issue.  1  hold  that  morality,  thought,  and  activity  will 
all  take  care  of  themselves.  Yon  seem  to  think  they  want  the 
aid  of  religion '! 

P.  Indeed  I  do ;  what  do  you  look  on  as  the  province  of 
religion  ? 

C.  As  the  Rector  Bays,  it  is  a  tiling  peculiar  to  each  particular 
soul,  it  is  a  matter  wholly  for  the  indiWdiial  nonBciouBness. 

P,  Well  then,  each  particular  soul  must  settle  roligion  for  itself, 
and  it  is  a  thing  about  which  neither  you  nor  1,  nor  any  one  else, 
can  profitably  talk.  I  am  conscious  of  an  infinite  happiness  in 
Ibis  lovely  May  afternoon ;  but  no  words  can  express  my  con- 
sciousness; nor  can  I  persuade  you  to  have  it,  if  you  liave  not 
got  it ;  nor  can  we  ever  be  sure  that  your  conBciousneaa  is  at  all 
like  mine,  or  will  lead  you  to  do  the  same  things.  Tell  me  now,  if 
your  religion  is  a  state  of  consciousness  so  perfectly  pei-sonal, 
why  do  you  ever  talk  about  your  religion  at  all? 
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C.  I  never  do. 

F.  You  are  right.  I  have  been  indiscreet  to  qaeetion  you 
about  it  so  long. 

C.  At  le.iBt  it  has  secured  us  a  delightful  stroll.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  yet  of  which  I  have  to  arraign  your  faith.  The  Rector 
tells  us  thsit  you  are  the  bitterest  foes  to  knowledge,  and  your 
sect  ■would  crush  intellectual  progress  more  effectually  than  the 
Jesuits  or  the  Inquieitioo. 

P.  Oh  I  Guy  Fawkes  and  Torquemada  were  enhghtened  mea 
in  comparison  to  us ;  and  he  tells  you,  possibly,  that  hke  the  Jews 
in  the  middle  ages,  we  feast  on  Christian  babies  I  But  forgive 
me,  we  should  have  to  walk  many  more  times  round  the  meadows 
before  we  had  settled  that.  And,  to  be  frank  with  yon,  I  feel  that 
on  this  question  your  mind  is  not  open  to  argument.  You  take 
up  a  position  which  renders  you  unable  to  judge  if  our,  system  ia 
hostile  to  progress  or  not. 

C.  How  so  t 

P.  Simply  that  you  have  persuaded  yourself  that  religion  is  a 
matter  wholly  for  the  individual  consciousness.  And  it  follows 
from  your  principle  that  any  systematic  religion  whatever  having 
a  social  end  (and  I  say  thut  all  real  rehgions  have  had  a  social 
end)  is  a  hindrance  to  progress.  With  an  individualist  theory 
of  that  extreme  kind,  you  are  not  free  to  judge  how  far  our  system 
is  retrograde.  With  you  all  "  doctrines  "  are  retrograde  as  such, 
ex  hypoiheai. 

C.  Yes,  truth  is  consistent,  yet  truth  is  free;  but  as  soon  as 
truth  is  systeraatized,  it  is  marred.  All  sj'steftis  of  philosophy 
are,  and  must  be,  as  systems,  false.     The  Rector  says  that  flatly. 

P.  You  seem  to  me  as  one  who  should  say  that  grains  of  com 
are  excellent  things  in  themselves,  but  if  made  into  a  loaf,  they 
turn  to  rank  poison ;  or  one  who  should  say,  that  books  ranged 
in  a  library  are  full  of  truth,  but  when  read  and  mastered  by  a 
wise  man  they  become  nonsense. 

C.  Oh  I  it  ia  not  for  you  to  talk  about  books,  you  who  hate 
intellect  Hke  a  Spanish  priest. 

P.  And  add,  who  devour  babies.  By  the  way,  can  you  mention 
any  one  of  the  illustrious  names  in  thought  who  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Comte's  Calendar  of  Great  Men ;  or  can  you  mention  ten  men 
m  England  who  have  mastered  the  cncycloi>icdie  training  in  all  the 
sciences  winch  Coratc  thouglit  necessary  for  real  cducatiou,  one 
wliich  he  perhaps  alone  in  this  gcnenition  possessed. 

C.  AVhy,  as  the  Rector  «iys,  Comte's  polity  is  pui'c  fiction,  arbi- 
trary fancy  of  his  own,  not  positive  science  at  all. 

P.  I  should  like  to  adjourn  that  question  till  you  and  he  have 
honestly  studied  it.  That  can  only  be  decided  after  due  exami- 
nation of  each  point.     Besides,  I  am  nit  qxutc  sure  that  I  shall 


accept  even  liis  impriiimtitr  a&  lo  wliat  is  pOBitivo  Boimici.'.  A  man 
who  holds  llmt  all  (n-»temB  of  (rath  arf>  iieooHsnrilv  false  is  not,  I 

t  should  Miy.  a  fnir  jnflp'  of  any  sj'Rtem. 
C.  But  you  wojit  t»i  tie  down  Iniuiaii  knowIe»lgt>  to  i\u:  point  at 
which  it  stood  wlioii  Comte  (^ed.     You  cry  la  clMure  *o  tnith 
and  scicuco;  and  1(^11  dr  that  everything  sint^e  discovered  is  falRc 
-and  idle. 

I       P.  Oh  t  mniistrous!  you  mig^lit  as  well  say  llmt  liaoun'd  object 
was  to  ehain  up  the  human  nnnd.    Thisii^fi  iMnnunHniiHcuiiceptioti 

I  surely,  U"  you  are  Heiious.  Comte's  philoaojihy  w  an  oraanon^  a 
method,  a  theory  for  the  arrangement  of  our  knowli-dgi'.  tiut  au 
encyclopiedia  of  faetH.  for  the  etereotj'piug  of  all  our  kiiowk-dge. 
He  Iiimaclf  has  traced  nut  ficldH  yet  o|K.'n  to  human  discovery, 
wliich  might  occupy  the  human  mind  for  a  thousand  years  to 
come.     His  system  is  simply  a  theory  jir  to  hnw  our  knowledge 

»may  be  first  connected  within  itself,  and  thf.'ii  connected  with  life. 
C.  But  I  ohject  to  all  connecting  knowledge  togctlier.     I   call 
that  process  inaking  it  false.     And  I  ohject  to   all    connecting 
_    knowledge  with  life.     I  call  that  prooewj  slavery.     Ititi'Uect   is 
I  ever  individual,  ever  luitraminelied,   ever  soaring  free  clirough 
boundless  space.     T  am  no  iitilitaiian  to  tnake  it  twefnl  to  man. 

>  Human  good  is  a  more  drr>p  in  the  ocean  of  Universal  fiood. 
P.  Now  at  last  we  have  a  plain  isme  before  lie.    That  satne 
condition  of  the  intellect  I  cnll  it.?  imlolence.  its  waywardness,  ita 

»  impotence.  I  stiy  the  highest  ideal  L»f  the  intellect  is  to  he  social, 
systematic,  practical,  useful,  synipathotici  and  synthetic.  Its  duty 
is  to  organize  and  glorify  human  life  into  harmony  and  beauty; 
and  not  to  soar  idling  about  space  like  a  truant  seraph  or  a  nui- 
away  Pegaims.  It  is  far  harder  intellectual  work  for  the  intellect 
to  discipline  itself  and  mai),  than  lo  ramble  round  the  universe. 
The  philosophy  wliich  consists  in  repeating  that  knowledge  can 
cover  be  orgauizefi  is  the  pliilosophy  of  helplewnese,  of  cynicism, 
of  indolence,  of  despair.  Well,  farewell:  tliis  glorious  day  is 
closing.  <io  home  and  write  a  review  of  the  religion  of  Uumanity 
in  your  finest  critical  style,  grandly  free  of  any  stiuly  of  it.  And 
see  ther'.-,  those  groups  of  young  undergraduates  numj  the 
cloisters.  Some  of  them  may  ho  made  into  useful  mun  :  ■*'.ime  uf 
them  are  careless,  selfish,  or  dull ;  some  of  them  have  wthiu  their 
pliant  Honls  veiy  beasts  of  senaualit)',  very  beasts  of  prey.  They 
all  need  help,  counsel,  love,  religion,  (io  to  them  and  preacli 
your  Gospel  of  the  boundless  freedom  of  the  miTid,  that  religion  is 
a  matter  wholly  for  the  individual  conaciousness.  You  have  my 
earnest  wishes  fov  your  success.     Farewell,  let  us  go  in  peace. 

Fretkbk'  H.\uri.sov. 
■VOL.  XX  vn.  3  0 
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A    REPLY   TO   THE   BEV.    11.    N.    OXENHAM. 


THE  Contemporary  Review  for  May,  1875,  coutamed  a  paper 
of  mine  on  the  subject  of  eternal  puniahment,  in  which, 
after  a  brief  summary  of  the  course  of  the  discussion  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  pointed  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  new 
departure  taken  in  Mr.  Jukes's  book  entitled,  "  The  Restitution  of 
All  Things."  My  object  in  writing  was  to  put  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  fairly  together,  mainly  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  diffi- 
culties which  I  knew  were  pressuig  heavily  upon  the  minds  of 
many,  but  partly  also  with  the  view  of  ehciting  other  and  stronger 
arguments,  if  such  were  to  be  fomid,  in  defence  of  the  ordinary 
doctiine.  Mr.  H.  N.  Oxenham  has  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
ondeavoured  to  show,  in  the  course  of  four  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  that  the  objections  brought  against  that  doctrine,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  weight,  are  notapphcablc  to  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that,  in  this  latter  form,  it 
is  capable  of  being  conclusively  proved  on  grounds  of  reason, 
tradition,  and  Scripture.  Mr.  Oxenham  was  not  of  course  bound 
Ui  confine  liimself  to  the  examination  of  the  arguments  as  they 
were  given  in  my  article,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  am  not 
deceiving  myself,  ho  has  left  these  very  much  as  they  were.  It 
will  be  my  endeavour  in  this  reply  to  deal  fully  with  his  alleged 
proof  from  reason,  contenting  myself  with  a  few  general  remarks 
m  the  other  portion  of  his  argument. 


e  hove  been  lately  told  I\v  u  distinptiished  "  Tlioosopliiet,"  in 

lui  article  in  whxvh  Uo  seeius  to  wclio  EHjali'a  complaint.  "  I,  evi-ii 

I  ouly,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  taku  it  uwuy,"  that  "  of 

iuvestuoutfl  of  tiiau-  controvt-ivy  is  one  of  tli«  motst  wasttful ;''  but, 

if  ooUisiou  i%  at  iimoa  productive  of  iiunccussary  heat,  it  hus  at  any 

rate  ofteu  bet-n  tW  meaiia  of  fUcitiug  the  latunt  s^rk  of  truth.     I 

should  think  <tm;  would  hv  vritidn  tho  mark  in  Biiyiug  that  two- 

tliinls  of  Ihc  befit  philusnphical  writing  owed  itn  existence  to  the 

stiiuulus  of  coiitroverey.     And  how,  witliout  coiitroverKy,  are  now 

truths  or  new  views  of  truth  to  make  themsi-Ives  generally  known? 

In  order  to  \h'.  iiitclilgibk-  tliey  must  show  in  what  relation  Ihey 

I   stand  to  tlio  viow  which  they  seek  to  modify  or  su[>ei-8(;de.    Heftidoa, 

■    in  many  instances  error  surviveH  rather  from  tlie  absence  of  thought 

t-hau  friiiji  any  more  positive  cause  :  get  the  mind  to  work  upon  it, 

and  eri-ur  falls  to  pieeew  of'  itaelf.     So  in  regard  to  my  iinmediato 

subject,  I  venture  to  hope  that  controven^  may  lead  to  fuller  and 

ire  earneBt  eoiiBideratioii  of  it:  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  Ruch 

ideration  will  teud  in  the  case  of  oLhcrH,  au  it  has  done  in  ray 

case,  to  ivlear  away  many  of  the  shadows  which  have  gathered 

round  the  Gospel  of  good  news. 

ft        Before   entering  on  an   examination   nf  the  netiial   nrginiients 

'    adduced  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  endlcws  pnniftbmcnt,  I  mnat 

briefly  notice  various  assumptions  mady  by  5Ir.  Oxenham,  which 

are  calculated  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  the  doctrine  which 

I  he  opposes.  They  are  as  follows  :  the  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  endlcRS  punishment  is  due  to  the  great  wave  of  pagan  reaction 
which  in  sweeping  over  modem  society;  the  objectionB  nmed 
originate  with  the  infidel  school ;  the  belief  in  final  restitution  is 
a  novelty;  Sir  James  Stephen  is  its  first  and  best  exponent  in 
modern  times;  his  followers  are  guilty  of  presumptuons  arrogance' 
in  the  tone  in  which  thej"  assail  the  almost  universal  belief  of 
Christians  founded  on  the  words  of  Chmt  Himself. 

The  firat  poiat  here  is  that  the  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
belongs  properly  to  paganism  or  infidelity.  The  two  seem  con- 
founded by  Mr.  Oxeuham.  though  to  my  mind  they  are  very 
distinct.  The  latter  is^ simply  o  negation  cither  of  Bome  particular 
retigiou  or  of  religion  m  general;  a  nr^gntion  wliich  may  be  better 
or  worse  than  the  faith  which  it  aseails.  according  as  it  starts  from 
a  higher  or  lower  prineiplo  in  human  nature.  Few  Christians 
would  dispute  that  the  infidelity  fif  Xenophnnes,  or  even  of 
Lucretius,  denoted  a  higher  ideal  and  a  far  purer  morality  than 
the  idolatry  which  they  eondemned,  even  though  we  may  hold 
that  it  showed  a  yet  higher  wisdom  in  Socrates  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  reUgioii.  and  himself  to  adhere  to  the  old  religious  fomis 
where  they  di<i  not  absolutely  contradict  tlic  voice  of  an  enlightened 
conscience.     It  was  the  infidelity,  or,  If  wo  Uke  to  cull  it  so.  the 
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rationalism,  of  euch  men  as  these,  which  was  to  the  Greeks  the 
schoohnaeter  to  bring  them  to  Christ ;  and  if  at  any  time  an 
infidehty  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  growing  up  in  respect  to  any 
religiouB  opinion,  if  men  whose  lives  exhibit  the  fruits  of  a  pure 
morality  and  a  devoted  philanthropy  are  becoming  estranged 
from  the  Cburcl^jr  from  Christianity  on  account  of  some  doctrine 
which  appears  to  them  to  contradict  the  voice  of  conscience  within 
them,  it  is  certainly  a  call  to  the  Church  to  consider  with  all 
eamestneBs  whether  such  a  doctrine  has  been  truly  apprehended 
and  rightly  expressed,  and  whether  it  is  indeed  open  to  the 
objections  made  against  it. 

By  paganism,  as  opposed  to  Christianity,  I  understand  material- 
ism in  religion  and  in  life.  I  agree  with  my  opponent  in  thinking 
that  increasing  signs  of  it  are  visible  in  the  present  day.  I  find 
ii  revived  paganism  in  the  pseudo-classio  testheticism  which  sees 
nothing  to  be  shocked  at  in  the  worst  vices  of  pagan  times,  which 
exalts  the  form  above  the  meaning,  the  flesh  above  the  spirit, 
intellect  and  beauty  above  morality  and  virtue,  and  which  has  its 
final  issue  in  the  philosophical  system  of  pessimism.  I  find  it  also 
in  that  Church  which  was  once  before  allied  with  a  pagan  reaction 
under  Leo  X.,  and  which  within  the  last  few  years  has  in  tiie 
Syllabus  declared  open  war  against  knowledge  and  freedom,  and 
has  still  more  recently  compelled  some  of  her  beat  and  wisest  sous 
to  depart  from  her  communion  by  the  promulgation  of  the  mon- 
strous dogma  of  Infallibility.  The  rapid  spread  of  paganism  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  well  illustrated  in  a  paper  on  *'  Ultramon- 
tane Popular  Literature,"  which  appeared  in  the  January  number 
of  this  Review.  Having  previously  shown  by  actual  quotations 
that  the  tendency  of  much  of  this  popular  hterature  is  to  extirpate 
intellectual  belief  from  the  lay  miud  in  all  classes  of  society,  and 
to  substitute  the  gi-ossest  materialism  for  the  creed  of  St.  Paul  or 
Ht.  Athanasius,  the  author  proceeds  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  take  no  pains  to 
stem  the  tide  of  superstition  ;  and  instances  Mgr.  de  S6gur,  a  prelate 
whose  writings  have  received  the  special  commendation  of  the 
Pope,  aa  having  lately  put  forth  "  a  solemn  dissuasive,  not  from 
gross  fetishism,  not  from  coarse  frauds  in  the  name  of  religion, 
not  from  the  stifling  of  conscience,  but  from  the  deadly  plague  of 
Jiberahem  either  in  reUgion  or  politics."  The  result  of  the  article 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  words : — 

"  As  tlie  cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  long  ago  thrown  the  worship  (rf 
God  and  Christ  into  the  background  in  the  southern  nations,  both  as  re- 
gards frequency  and  digiiity,  so  it  seema  to  mo  that  a  worship  of  the  Pope, 
iiaidly  distinguishable  from  tlie  divine  bonoura  paid  in  the  worst  days  of 
Caisarism  to  the  deified  emperors  of  pagan  Rome,  is  beginning  to  be 
sedulously  inculcated  by  one  school  of  Uitramontanea  e^n  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Klessed  Virgin  herself." 


This  IB  not  Iho  wntixif^  of  aiiv  extreme  PrdlMtnnt,  but  of  ona  who 
has  probftlily  iis  liiffli  an  pstc-f^m  for  antiqnitr  n»  Mr.  Oxpnhnm 
himself— Dr!  Littledalo. 

Bat  it  ip  not  my  object  merely  to  piovi-  a  tu  fjfi'-'jfie  against  my 
opponent.  Is  he  justified  in  Bflying  tliat  the  objections  to  that 
for  which  he  is  arguing  (the  dr-ctmic,  namely,  of  endldw  punish- 
ment combined  with  a  belief  in  purgatory)  are  derivfid  from 
paganism  t  So  far  is  tliig  from  being  the  case,  that  he  has  himself 
more  than  once  referred  lo  the  pagan  belief  on  this  point,  as 
proving  that  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  is  on  liis  side. 
That  pagan  practice  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  bore  a 
strong  reseiublanco  to  the  practice  of  the  Clmrch  of  Rome,  may 
be  seen  from  Plato's  scornful  allusion  to  the  begging  priests  who 
made  a  gaui  by  tlie  sale  of  indulgences  and  Bncrifiees  for  the 
■   dead,  representing  that  oven  for  the  dead  there  were  ^wm?  re  koI 

KoSafifiiii  a^irrifjMTuiv   ^ii  Btvt^  c^  tm- ixti  hoxvh- Aira\vnwtr  ^ftas,  fxit  Svtrarrat 

Ai  Rtaa  -rtpi/Uvti.      (l!ep,  ii.  31J4.) 
ft        But  if  the  uppcisition  to  this  ductnue  is  nut  connected  with 
'    paganiam  iu  any  Ktrlot  sense-  of  the  term,  can  it  be  truly  said  to 

proceed   from  infidelity,  in   the   sense  of  an  entire   disbeh'.'f  in 

retigioni     Tluit  there  js  a  cotinoction  between  the  two  I  do  not 

I  deny.  WHierc  religion  is  supposed  to  be  indiMMiIubly  ctMiiiected 
with  this  doctrine,  disbelief  in  tlie  doctrine  may  ca&ily  K-ud  to  an 
entire  shipwreck  of  faith.  But  infidelity  is  the  conseqiiencer  not 
tlie  cause;  it  is  not  from  the  abst-nco  of  faith  that  the  present 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  ariHcs  for  the  most  part,  lint  from  a 
realized  belief  in  the  existence,  in  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and 
the  love  of  tiod.  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in  nature  and  in  the 
written  Word.  Once  believe  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  uuiverse 
is  unjust,  that  He  does  not  desire  the  extinctiiin  of  sin  and  miseiy ; 
and  tiiere  is  nothing  incredible  in  endloKS  perdltitiu. 

I  go  on  now  to  two  minor  points  on  which  a  few  words  may  be 
excused.  1  said  iu  my  article  that  llr.  Jukes  had  in  my  opinioD 
made  a  decided  advance  in  the  dis^-ussion  of  this  subject ;  Mr. 
Oxenham  considers  that  all  which  has  been  urged  by  later  writers 
had  been  already  put  forward  in  a  better  form  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  in  his  well-knowni  essay.  Having  i-end  the  «way  with 
interest  on  its  first  appearauec.  and  having  re-read  it  with  more 
care  in  the  lapt  few  days.  I  can  oidy  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
which  may  be  tested  by  any  competent  pereon,  tliat  .Mr.  Jukes  has 
brought  forward  many  considerations  which  were-  not  noticed  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  and  that,  except  perhaps  hi  the  point  of  style 
and  arniugemenl,  there  is  really  no  compan--r>n  between  the  value 
of  tlie  two. 

The  next  point  is  Mr.  Oxenham's  use  (.f  the  tenn  "  dechiniation" 
in  reference  to  mv   own  article.      Bv  derlamation,   1   tidnk.   is 
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generally  understood  an  appeal  to  feeling,  ae  contrasted  with 
argument,  on  a  question  iu  "which  the  speaker  is  himself  un- 
interested, as  for  instance  in  Bchool  exercises.  I  do  not  deny  that 
I  have  made  use  of  illustration  and  appealed  to  feeling ;  but,  so 
far  from  superseding  argument,  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
making  argument  possible  and  real.  As  long  as  dogma  remains 
in  its  abstraotness  it  may  be  used  for  logical  purposes,  like  the 
unknown  quantities  of  mathematics ;  but  if  you  want  to  test  it 
by  a  comparison  \vith  man's  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  you 
must  clothe  it  with  the  forms  of  life,  and  show  it  at  work  in  actual 
cases  which  can  be  reaUzcd  by  the  imagination.  The  weakness 
of  Mr.  Oxeuham's  style  of  argument  seems  to  me  to  lie  just  in  this 
defect  of  the  realizing  imagination.  He  handles  the  phrase 
"  eternal  perdition  "  as  he  might  handle  an  a;  or  a  y,  ■with  apparently 
an  utter  oblivion  of  the  idea  underlying  it.  Such  obliviousness,  in 
the  mouth  of  one  who  is  equally  sure  of  the  ultimate  safety  of 
himself  and  the  ultimate  niin  of  others,  can  hardly  fail  to  give  the 
impression  of  callous  indifference ;  though  I  am  convinced  that 
Mr.  Oxenham,  if  he  could  once  bring  himself  to  believe,  of  any  one 
whom  he  himself  knew,  that  he  was  about  to  pass  a  never-ending 
eternity  of  sin  and  misery,  woxdd  gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  barter 
away  some  of  his  own  future  happiness  to  lessen  the  other's  woe. 
Has  there  indeed  ever  lived  a  man  so  hardened  as  to  be  able  to 
see  with  complacency  his  worst  enemy  condemned  to  such  a  fate? 
Or  must  we  make  an  exception  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  officers 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  where  cruelty  of  doctrine  and  cruelty  of 
life  seem  to  have  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other  till  every 
feature  of  humanity  disappeared?  As  to  the  other  point  which 
seems  to  be  connoted  by  the  term  "declamation,"  viz.,  the  absence 
of  personal  interest,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  summary 
of  discussion  contained  in  my  article  was  also  the  summing  up  of 
that  course  of  thought  within  my  own  mind  which  led  me,  after 
much  hesitation,  to  abandon  the  view  in  which  I  was  brought  up 
and  to  adopt  that  which  I  now  hold. 

To  pass  on  to  matters  of  more  general  interest.  Mr.  Oxenham 
charges  his  opponents  with  speaking  contemptuously  of  those 
who  differ  from  them,  and  with  arrogantly  setting  themselves 
against  authority.  I  should  be  much  grieved  if  I  had  given  any 
ground  for  the  former  imputation.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for 
me  to  conceal  my  con\action  that  the  argument  from  reason  in 
favour  of  restitution  is  one  of  overpowering  weight ;  but  far  from 
feeUng  contempt,  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  those  who, 
owning  its  force,  still  fear  to  yield  themselves  to  it,  because  what 
appeal's  to  be  the  voice  of  inspiration  is  hero  at  variance  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience.  It  is 
because  I  felt  this  sympathy  that  I  so  heartily  welcomed  Mr. 
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Jtikca's  book  afl  an  attf^nipt  to  "  juRtify  to  men  tho  ways  of  God 
at)  revcalod  in  Scripture,"  and  that  I  have  ahvayii  strongly  depre- 
cated any  premature  demand  on  people  to  leave  their  ancient 
moorings  and  h-nst  thomsolvpfl  to  rfaRon  only,  whih*  they  fitill 
beheved  in  their  hearts  that  its  teaching  was  opposed  to  tliat  of 
Tevelation.  There  is  a  danger,  no  doubt,  in  bibliolatry ;  but  there 
18  a  greater  danger  etil!.  as  it  appoars  to  me,  in  that  loss  of  faith 
in  the  light  of  revelation  which  may  easily  come  from  rude  and 
careless  handling  of  n  subject  like  this. 

I  pronced  to  deal  witli  the  other  chargo  brought  against 
opponentR  of  this  doctrine — -viz.,  that  they  aro  guilty  of  arrogant 
disregard  of  authority.  If  wc  were  living  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Church  was  still  Bnpposwl  io  hold  the  key  of 
all  knowledge,  such  an  appeal  to  (Church  authority  might  have 
had  weight.  But  now,  after  tho  revival  of  letters,  after  the 
Reformation,  after  the  rise  of  modem  srience  ond  modem 
phitoRophy.  when  the  Church  of  Komc  has  been  over  and  over 
again  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  in  the  final 
explosion  of  errors  maintained  by  her  and  the  final  eKtablishment 
of  truths  vainly  resisted  by  her — now,  when  she  has  just  outdone 
herself  by  this  last  extravagance  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  Council,  to 
be  told  now  that  one  is  to  submit  oneself  to  her  teaching  is  some- 
what startling  to  a  Protestant.  For  myself,  I  will  frankly  say 
that  the  dictum  of  a  Churcli  which  has  beeu  guilty  of  tlie  great 
■jtptcrrfw  ^«-So«  of  claiming  infallibility  for  itself,  and  has  finally 
proceeded  to  the  laxirov  koX  rtAwurarov  ^""Jo?  of  imputing  infalli- 
bility to  a  mere  man,  has  for  me  not  the  shadow  of  authority. 
On  the  contrarv,  where  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  holds  any  distinctive 
dogma  apart  from  other  branches  of  the  Church,  there  seems  to 
me  the  strongest  pnrm  facif  ground  for  belie^Tng  such  dogma  to 
"be  /also. 

But,  we  are  told,  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  endless  per- 
dition impugn  not  merely  a  dogma  of  tbo  Church  of  Rome,  but 
the  traditicjji  of  tlio  univei-ftal  Church,  founded  upon  the  actual 
words  of  Scripture.  So  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  I  have 
said  something  iu  my  previons  article,  atid  shall  have  more 
to  say  further  on.  I  will  deal  herrr  mmply  with  Church  tra- 
dition. The  authority  of  such  tradition  is  utrictly  limited  by 
the  ArticleB  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  affirm  that  the 
Eastern  and  Wefitorn  Clnirclios  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith  ; 
that  Geneml  Councils  may  err  and  have  eiTed ;  and  that  things 
ordained  by  them  as  noccssarj'  to  solvation  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority,  unless  they  are  proved  out  of  Scripture ;  finally, 
that  it  ifl  not  lawful  for  thr^  Church  to  ordain  anything  cnntniry 
to  God's  written  word,  or  to  expound  one  place  of  ycripturo  so  as 
to  make  it  repugnant  to  another.     Tradition,  therefcire,  to  those 
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who  accept  the  Articles,  has  no  independent  weight  in  regard  to 
doctrines  of  religion,  any  more  than  it  has  in  regard  to  truths  of 
science  or  philosophy.  The  theologian  is  no  more  bound  by  the 
opinions  of  Augustine  or  Atliauasius  than  the  philosopher  is  bound 
by  the  opinions  of  Plato  or  Aristotle.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time 
when  the  thought  of  Christendom  was  in  mortmain,  no  leas  than 
its  liuid ;  when  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  w^ere  all  in 
bondag*,'  to  the  past.  Even  yet  law  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
won  its  freedom ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
classical  philology  has  succeeded  in  shaking  off  that  cold  grip, 
and  dared  to  open  its  eyes  and  question  facts  for  itself.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  exaggerated  reverence  which  saw 
nothing  but  perfection  in  tlie  classical  masterpieces  should  still 
survive  in  the  department  of  religion,  and  dispose  people  rather  to 
ask  what  the  Fathers  thought  or  said  than  to  use  their  own  power 
of  underHtanding  to  find  out  the  truth  for  themselves.  But  the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages  must  have  sadly  wasted  their  inheritance  if 
their  reason  and  conscience  are  not  more  enlightened  than  those 
either  of  men  who  were  denied  the  light  of  Cliristianity,  or  of 
men  who  were  denied  the  light  of  modern  science  and  civilization. 
A  man  is  a  traitor  to  his  age,  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
human  progress — I  will  say  more — he  is  practically  a  disbeUever 
in  the  abiding  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  if,  looking  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  the  fourth  century  or  to  the  six- 
teenth, ho  hides  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  stifles  within  himself 
convictions  which  were  given  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Whatever 
value  there  has  been  in  the  general  belief — scientific,  moral,  or 
rehgious — at  any  period  in  the  world's  history  (and  I  am  far  from 
denjTng  that  at  each  period  it  has  had  its  value,  both  in  reference 
to  the  then  existing  conditions  of  life,  and  also  as  preparing  the 
way  for  the  wider  and  truer  belief  which  was  to  supersede  it),  that 
value  was  owing  to  tho  conscientious  exercise  of  the  individual 
reason,  maintaining  its  own  independence  alike  against  the  brute 
force  of  the  multitude  below  and  of  authority  above. 

But  to  ci)me  down  more  to  particulurfs.  If  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  stop  tliinking,  or  to  say  that  we  believe  what  wo  cannot 
believe,  because  things  will  not  appear  to  us  t^  they  ilid  to 
Chrysowtoni  or  Augustine,  what  is  the  ground  of  this  demand? 
These  were  good  men  and  great  men,  but  they  had  no  peculiar 
iuspiration ;  their  environment  was  far  inferior  to  ours,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  by  which  God  governs  the  material  universe,  their 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  God's  (leallngs  with  men  in  liistory, 
oven  their  understanding  of  the  writings  of  pant  ages — none  of 
tliese  M'ere  comparable  to  ours  in  the  present  day.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  one  can  pass  from  the  study  of  Aristotle  or  Thucy- 
dides  to  the  Fathei-s,  or  again  fi-om  the  Fathers — not  to  say  to 
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SUakL'(i|)ery  and  Bacon,  ur  to  Goetlit.*  and  Kant — but  uvi-'ti  to  Bishop 
BilUcr  and  W^-i-dHWortli,  without  fet-liJij^  tliat  tliure  wjis  mi  agt.'  tif 
ohildbi>wdiiiter|)oiied1>ftwi>»'u  tM'nageBiifinntiinty.  Bi-^tom-allv.  no 
di>ulit,  Uiyir  vit.'ws  finr  of  cannidorahlf  uiijiiirlainx'.  hut  iiitriiiniriilly 
they  an:  wurth  jnwt  as  much,  i»r  li#  littk-.  aw  if  tlivy  lutd  :n>|)varcil  in 
Ulu  S/ftxtalor  or  tliu  (fuaniian  oi  Ui-thi;.'— that  in,  uacli  idea  »iaini»  oii. 
its  owit  iiK-nts:  it  •/aiinot  slimml  ittniK  fruiu  criticiMui  iukUt  any 
inyMtical  Diudms  ofHaiK'tity.  Nor  is  thi;  i-ayt'  far  ilinVrrjit  wht-'n 
wc  consider  thuiu  uh  iiiterpretcnw  of  SL-iiptuiv.  To  u  certMiu 
pxtent  th*?y  urcupy  the  place  of  wihuHastH  U*  a  chiHKicuI  anthcir, 
]>ut  thi>'  is  to  a  vi*ry  liniili'd  i-xti'iit  owinjj  tu  tlit*  uiitfolitiical 
naturi-  of  lUt»  New  TfstiUuenU  And  those  who  hclieve  tliat 
ticripture  contaiiiH  an  ever-lVebh  rtivchitiun  for  all  tiiiio,  will  never 
consent  to  ulhnv  that  it«  inoaiiiug  i«  cxhrttisttd  by  the  intiM'prt'- 
latiuQ  of  a  single  age.  Fntmtin  ititiT]n-otjitioii,  like  patristit* 
tdcfifi,  niUHt  Rtaiid  on  it^  ovu  luentM,  and  bit  tuHtod  by  criticiKtn 
wth  the  same  frc-cdoiii  as  if  It  wvtc  thy  newest  suggc-ilion  of  the 
latest  Oonnan  (wmnicntator. 

A  common  form  of  thiK  argTiniciit  tul  x-freruuiliam  is — What 
right  have  yon  to  nssiinu-  your  own  iiifallibility  whil'  you  deny 
the  infalUbility  of  the  ('hureh,  IhuR  settiii;^  yourself  above  the 
Church  t  But  a  th('oh)^an  who  iiiaiutnins  hifl  own  opinion 
against  Hoiae  generally  accepted  beUof,  no  more  8ets  himself  above 
the  Church,  than  a  man  of  wcionce  who  attacks  some  gemrally 
ftccepted  ccmchifiioii  oFwfieitcp  sets  himself  above  the  wholn  bodj- 
of  men  of  science  of  his  own  and  pre\*iouH  generations.  Itoth 
claim  the  right  to  contiiint.'  the  process  by  which  truth  lm*i  been 
won,  so  fav  a*i  it  has  been  won ;  or,  more  strictly,  both  feol  tbein- 
sclves  under  obligation  to  bring  their  eontribiition,  be  it  small  or 
great,  to  the  common  store,  trusting  that  in  this  way,  through  the 
combined  eflort  of  all.  the  final  trntli  poKsihlc  for  man  \v\\\  in  time 
be  attained.  Against  tliat  final  truth  nc^ither  would  dream  of 
upholding  his  own  individual  contribution  ;  it  is  oidy  as  a  step  to 
tlio  former  that  the  latter  haw  luiy  vabie  in  his  eyes.  In  tlus  sense 
every  conH(.-it*ntiou8  thiuln^r  subuiits  Ids  judgment  to  the  Church, 
not  the  ening  Cliurch  of  the  pabt,  but  tlte  ide&l  Church  <>f  the 
future,  which  he  believer  to  be  gradually  slmping  itself  under 
"a  hand  tlmt  guides." 

I  proceed  now  to  notice  the  poiutu  smrendered  by  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham  as  not  behingiiig  to  the  Roman  doctrine  wbirli  he  defends. 
While  niaintiiinuig  the  damnation  of  uubaptized  infants,  he 
regards  tliis  as  involxing  "no  Buffering  either  of  body  or  sotd," 
and  lui  confaistfn^  with  •'  tlie  highest  enjoyment  of  uatiiral  beati- 
tude and  with  a  natural  knowledge  and  love  of  Ood."  "  Bahnez 
tbinkH  tliat  this  may  be  extended  to  tlie  ease  of  adnlts  who 
die    with   their   mond   and    intelh-clnal   fn«-idtipB   so  impi'ifeotly 
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'.-. » -IcLVil  tbat  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  Tesponsbility  children." 

\  *  -iicvrcsting  to  observe  this  attempt  to  minimize  the  horrors  of 

.iii«ni»riott  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  though,  from  the 

■*.t'  -ti  which  his  name  is  introduced,  one  is  rather  led  to  fear  that 

ttUin«."j  has  allowed  his  hnraanitarian  feelings  to  carr^'  him  beyond 

ih-  'i'jtiits  of  safety.     But,  if  we  ask  whether  this  imag^ation 

tjft.'f-'ves  itself  to  our  reason,  the  answer  must  still  be  in   the 

iv'^Tttive.     The  Bible  does  not  recognize  the  hard  and  fast  hnes 

•»  -Ttch  an>  so  dear  to  Romanists.     There  is  no  mich  thing  ae  ••  a 

■niSftral  love  of  God,"  if  by  that  is  meant  love  springing  np  of 

■^*»i-lf  without  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  where  the 

■*i.v^l  of  good  has  once  genninated,  it  is  contrarj-  both  to  reason 

tr,>.i  Scripture  that   it  should  ever  come  to  a  standfitill,   except 

•Vul   ftctxxal   sin,   which   is   contrary   to   the   supposition.     And 

"wstly,  what  is   the   use    of  retaining  the   name  of  hell  for  the 

sKhIo  of  these  happy,  sinless  creatures,  ever  advancing  to  higher 

stagi'S  of  holiness,   and   therefore   attaining  a  clearer  vision  of 

iJodf 

The  next  article  thrown  overboard  is  one  which  is  surprising  in 
H  writer  who  contends  for  the  exact  and  Hteral  truth  of  the  denun- 
('iations  contained  in  Scripture.  He  calls  it  "  a  conspicuoue 
example  of  careless  or  insidious  confusion,  of  an  ignorance  which 
can  hai'dly  be  deemed  inculpable,"  when  it  is  assumed  that. 
iKicording  to  the  ordinary  doctrine,  the  majority  of  men  are  lost; 
and  he  avows  his  own  dissent  from  this  opinion,  which,  he  says, 
"has  no  shadow  of  claim  to  be  considered  part  of  the  revealed 
faith.''  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  Roman  Catholic  considere 
himself  at  libci-ty  to  take  this  view,  biit  it  is  a  little  presuming 
upon  the  good-nature  of  his  opponents  when  he  proceeds  to 
lecture  them  for  treating  the  other  view  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  on  tlio  subject." 

Whether  the  Clmrch  of  Rome  considers  it  to  be  rf^_^(Z#  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  that 
Church ;  the  serious  question  is,  whether  the  language  of  Scripture 
is  such  as  to  countenance  it.  If  it  docs,  and  yet  we  are  justified  in 
explaining  it  away — if  wo  are  not  bound  to  interpret  literally  the 
passages  which  speak  of  "  the  remnant,"  '•  the  little  flock,"  the 
"  many  called  and  few  chosen,"  which  contrast  the  "  strait 
gate"  and  the  "  few  that  find  it"  with  the  "broad  road"  and  the 

*  It  Is,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of  ono  for  whom  Mr.  Oxenham  always  togtifieo  tho 
aioat  profonnd  respect — Dr.  Newman.  I  know  of  no  aiulder,  more  hopeless  book  than 
hia  "  DiaconrBae,"  One  heart- breaking  sentience  1  will  quote  os  a  epocimeu  of  many 
pagsa; — "O  most  tender  heart  of  Jcbub,  why  wilt  Thou  not  end,  when  wilt  Then  end, 
tbia  «TeT-growing  load  of  tin  and  woo  ?  When  wilt  Thou  chase  away  the  devil  into  his 
cwn  IiaJI,  and  close  tho  pit's  mouth,  that  Thy  choscu  may  rejoice  in  Thee,  quitting  the 
thought  of  those  who  perish  in  their  wilfulneBB?  "  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  one 
who  oaa  thna  feel,  erer  attaining  that  indifference  to  others'  misery  which  he  here  senna 
*iO  long  for  ? 
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^mftny  whichgoin  thrrpat" — then  why  mnst  we  interpic-t  literally 
the  passages  which  speak  of  "  everlastinjjf  pmiiRhment."  of  "  tht* 
worm  that  dieth  not,"  of  "the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone  ? "  TIios'.';  who  profewi  to  follow  reason  anrl  who  make  no 
claim  to  infallibility  cannot  afforil  to  be  infciisifrte-iit.  But  after  all, 
is  Mr.  Oxenbam  so  mirc  of  his  right  to  hold  the  liberal  doctrine 
which  he  profesflew  !  Tlas  it  ceased  to  bo  a  principle  of  the  Chiuch 
of  Rome  that  there  iis  •'  nulla  salus  extra  ecclesiaiii '] "  Was  it  a  mere 
delnsion  of  Jeremy  Taylor's*  when  he  quotes  the  authoritative 
words  "Piciraus,  defiuimxis,  pronuncianius  absolute  necessarinm  ad 
Ralutcm  omiii  hunianie  crcaturie  subense  Romano  Poiitifioi."  and 

■  of  Bellarmine  when  lio  says,  "  Rospondeo  aeminem  posse,  etiamsi 
velit,  Bubewe  Giristo  et  communicaro  cum  cccIttnS  ca?le8ti  qui  nou 
fiubest   Pontifici  ? "     Are   we   to    understand   that  Itome  is  now 

■  speaking  through  Mr.  Oxenham.  and  is  prepai-ed  to  extend  th« 
tenn  eeelftia  r^o  as  1o  include  all  good  heathens,  not  to  mention 
Old  Catholics  and  Protestants? 

Two  other  erri'neoiw  opinions  which  are  said  to  be  confouJided 
with  the  ortliodox  d(>ctriiie  of  perrlition  by  its  opponents  arc  iJie 
(Jalvhiistic  bcliiT  tluit  men  are  condemned  to  perdition  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  thci  Ci-caior,  and  the  \ndg!ir  Rupposition  that 
heaven  is  reserved  for  reapectfible  people.  Thf^  former  is  pro- 
nouuced  by  Mr.  Oxciiham  to  bo  simply  incredible — "a  doctriti''  of 
devils."  This  soniids  like  the  voice  of  a  healthy  moral  sense 
disceniinp;  between  right  and  wrong  liy  its  own  instinct,  and  boldly 
asKcrting  that  what  contradicts  our  sense  of  right  canDot  bo  the 
word  of  God.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  same  principle  of  judg- 
ment la  not  applied  in  the  parallel  case  of  endless  pimighnient? 
If  we  count  texts,  there  is  the  same  apparent  weight  of  textiml 
anthority  in  ttie  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  we  wiy  that  isolated 
texts  must  be  interpreted  so  a*  to  harmonize  with  the  genonil 
sense  (if  revelation,  that  is  precisely  the  ground  taken  by  thow 
who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  If  we  further 
say  that  it  is  contrary  to  natural  reason, — in  the  6rst  place, 
leaving  out  moral  considerations,  it  c.in  hardly  be  maintained  that 
necessitjirianism  as  a  matter  of  speculation  is  opposed  to  reason; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  wo  take  in  moral  consideratifins,  I 
believe  that  the  deeper  we  go,  the  more  clearly  we  shall  see  that 
the  fundamental  difficulty  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The  sole 
distinction  is  that  tin.'  infallible  Clmrch  has  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  one  and  against  the  other.  But  then,  what  is  the  good  of 
making  appeals  to  reason  and  feeling  if  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  the-  truth  ?  lu  a  thorough -going 
believer  in  infjdlibilitv  there  ctin  be  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine 
and  spontanoouB  utterance  of  feeling;  what  appears  to  be  such 

•  Vel.  X.  KII,  ncbar. 
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can  be  no  better  tbau  the  squeakiug  of  an  automaton,  wire-polled 
by  the  finger  of  Church  authority.  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty ;  where  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  there  is 
none. 

As  to  the  assumption  that  heaven  is  reserved  for  respectables,  I 
do  not  suppose  that  this  has  ever  been  introduced  into  an  argn- 
mcnt  except  as  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  There  is,  liowever, 
a  kindred  error  which  is  widely  prevalent,  the  notion  that  Ueaveu 
is  reserved  for  orthodox  religious  people ;  that  error  against 
which  our  Lord  expressly  warned  his  disciples  when  He  taught 
that  strangcrM  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  who  had  fed  the 
hungry  and  clothed  the  naked,  would  sit  down  with  Abraham  in 
heaven ;  while  children  of  the  kingdom  who  had  called  liim  Lord, 
Lord,  and  prophesied  and  done  miracles  iii  His  name,  woidd  he 
shut  out. 

The  strong  point,  however,  in  Mr.  Oxenliam's  case  is,  tliat  all 
difficulty  in  removed  by  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
torj'.  I  cannot  here  go  over  the  well-worn  controversy,  but  must 
content  myself  with  expressing  my  entire  assent  to  the  words  of 
our  Article,  that  "  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory  (including, 
of  course,  its  accessories,  of  indulgences,  and  the  storcd-up  merits 
of  saints)  is  a  fond  thmg  vainly  invented  and  gromided  upon  nit 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God." 
The  only  question  I  have  to  consider  here  is  whether  the  Romish 
doctrine  is  free  from  the  objections  to  which  the  Protestant 
doctrine  is  hable.  Doubtless  it  has  two  things  in  its  favour.  It 
leads  the  H\'ing  to  dwell  more  in  thought  on  their  departed  friends 
than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Cliurches  which  have  dropped  the 
custom  of  prayer  for  the  dead ;  it  allows  a  place  of  disciphne  after 
death  to  fit  souls  for  heaven,  which  do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
seem  prepared  for  it  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fixed  abode  of  sin  and  misery  remains  for  all  who  are 
extra  ecdexiam.  as  well  as  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  professing 
membem  of  the  Church ;  the  moment  of  death  determines  their 
lot  for  ever,  and  even  the  place  of  disciphne.  to  which  many  arc 
consigned  whom  the  Protestant  view  would  admit  either  to 
heaven  at  once  or  to  some  intermediate  painless  state,  seems  to 
differ  in  nothing  from  hell  except  in  its  temporary  nature.  Thus 
Bellarmine  says,  "  Poonas  purgatorii  esse  atrocissimas,  et  cum  illis 
nnllas  poenas  hujus  vitsc  couiparandas,  docent  constanter  Patres;" 
and  Aquinas,  "Minimam  pocnam  purgatorii  esse  majorem  maximit 
poenS,  hujus  vita;."*  Mr.  Oxenham  endeavotirs  to  mitigate  the 
harshness  of  this  doctrine  by  quotations  from  the  "  Dream  of 
Gerontius,"  which  are  beautiful  as  poetry,  but  which,  hke  most  of 
its  gifted  nuthor's  productions,  seem  to  me  repugnant  to  common 

•  SeL>  Bell.,  Ac  Pnrg.,  ii,  2,  14. 
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Se  both  iii  itB  etymulog^cal  and  its  ordinary  meaning.    The 
lentB  of  purgatory  are  than  explained  : — 

~  Ao'l  thet«  two  p»Ia«,  »>  cmiDtor  and  so  ke»D, 
'n>«  longing  for  Him  vrboa  tliou  «Mit  Rim  sot : 
Tlia  sluunA  of  ■«lf  aI  Uuitight  of  suelng  Ufm, 
Will  Iw  thy  teriaat,  thftrpeBt  purgatory." 

>jidu  by  hidu  with  tius,  whloh,  given  the  Raman  Catholic  view,  in 
no  doubt  the  best  that  can  he  made  of  it,  may  be  set  the  Pni- 
testaiit  view,  as  it  is  presoatcd  in  a  poem  which  ia  very  popular 
with  Kvaiip;e]ical  readers,  '*  Ycaterdaj',  To-day,  and  For  Ever,"  by 
the  Rev.  K.  H.  Bickereteth.  In  both  we  have  a  description  of  the 
death  of  a  {^ood  man  and  his  reception  into  the  invisible  world; 
but  in  Bpite  of  the  aupcritir  genius  of  the  Komnn  (Jatholic  writer, 
I  think  no  unprejudiced  reader  would  deny  that  there  is  some- 
thing linrsh  and.  at  times,  even  grotestiue  in  his  pietnre,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  simphcitj'  and  naturalness  of  the  otht-r.  That  the 
former  is  not  tme  to  nature  will,  I  think,  readily  appear,  if  wc  put 
the  case  to  our  owni  minds.  One  who  has  biicn  a  faithful  follower 
of  Christ  in  this  world  is  removed  into  ii  bigher  school,  w^here  he 
is  to  be  made  fit  for  heaven.  On  earth  he  has  learnt  to  lore  and 
know  Christ,  to  tniet  Him  entirely,  to  feel  biinself  nioro  and  more 
uiut«d  to  lUm.  And  this  calm  confideiico,  grounded  on  long 
expeiieuce  of  God's  goodness,  on  the  cei-tainly  of  His  forgiveness, 
uu  daily  and  hourly  commuuion  with  lliio,  is  »mppi>ned  to  be 
suddenly  intermpted  at  tlie  luomeut  of  death,  atid  to  give  place 
to  a  neiTous  xelf-cousciousuess,  and  an  impatient  eagerness  for 
bliss  withlieiti,  in  siu-li  a  manner  and  to  each  a  degree  as  to  bo 
productive'  of  the  most  ex^juisite  paiu.  But  why  is  there  to  be 
this  couceutration  of  thought  on  self?  The  very  puri)06e  of 
training  ben.'  has  been  t-o  lead  the  Cliristiaii  to  look  away  from 
himself  to  Christ ;  his  own  righteousness  he  knew  to  be  filthy 
rags;  it  was  only  in  the  righteousueBs  of  Christ  that  ho  dared  to 
hope  for  heaven  i  And  why  this  anxiety'.'  Haa  he  lost  his  belief 
in  Clirisfs  love  or  power?  Ib  it  harder  to  believe  tliore  than  here. 
"  My  grace  is  siiflicieut  for  thee .' "  Why  this  fresh  sense  of  shame 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  God?  Does  he  imagine  tliat  because 
he  Las  himself  eome  to  see  his  awa^TlencKS  more  clearly,  therefore 
it  is  ncwtoCiod?  Surely  the  thought  that  God  has  all  along 
known  all,  and  yet  all  along  lias  loved  os,  and  atill  "loves  us 
better  than  He  knows,"  is  siiilicicnt  to  put  to  flight  all  such  foolish 
and  faithless  self-tonnentiiig.  Instead  of  exijuisite  pain,  the  con- 
flCaousncsB  of  being  thoroughly  known  and  yet  really  lovrd  by 
Absolute  Goodness  must  give  rise  to  an  intensity  of  love, 
gratitude,  devotion,  and  loyalty  such  as  is  altogether  beyond  our 

&     preaent  comprehension. 

K        Aa  1  have  mentioned  Mr.  Hickfi-steth'B  poem,  it  may  be  worth 
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while  to  compare  liitj  attempt  to  soften  down  the  harsh  features 
of  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  with  that  which  we  have 
jiiet  seen  put  forward  fi'om  the  Eoman  Catholic  side.  In  "  Yester- 
day, To-day,  and  For  Ever,"  a  lost  soul  is  represented  as  beseeching 
his  guardian  angel,  who  has  just  conducted  him  to  his  place  of 
tonnent,  that  he  would  comfort  his  beUeving  mother  and  warn 
his  heathen  wife.  The  angel,  while  denying  the  request,  approves 
the  sentiment  (p.  92)  : — 

"For  pity  1b  of  God,  a  fragment  left 
Even  here  of  thy  Dirine  original 
Not  wholly  oru^ed.     Nor  can  thero  be  io  Giod 
Wrath  against  any  God- like  lineament 
WheroTer  found,  or  howsoever  dimm'd." 

Ages  have  rolled  away,  and  tlie  angel  revisits  his  charge,  who 
thus  addresses  him  : — 

"  Yea,  now  I  fear  that,  if  the  Eye  of  dame. 
Which  rents  upon  na  everlastingly, 
Softened  its  terrors;  Bin  would  yet  revira. 
And  thia  entail  more  torturing  remorse. 
Better  enforced  aubjection.     I  have  ceased. 
Or  almost  ceased,  to  atrngglo  against  tlie  hand 
That  mode  me," 

In  p.  356,  after  the  final  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  the  Judge 
Himself  is  represented  as  weeping  in  company  with  the  angels 
and  the  redeemed.  Lastly,  in  p.  359,  we  have  "  the  voice  of  heU's 
dethroned  monarch," 

"  In  shame  and  humiliation  infinite, 
Making  confession  to  himself  and  God. 

'  0  God,  I  bow  for  over  at  Thy  feet ; 
I  SCO  far  oS  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom 
Baaking  in  peace,  nn interrupted  peace. 

Only  thus  fettered  can  we  safely  gaze 
On  that  which  ia  the  only  lenitive  of  pain ; 
Virtue  and  goodness  triumphing,  and  grace 
Evolving  out  of  darkness  light  in  heaven. 
Thus  only  to  the  prisonera  of  despair 
Can  mercy,  which  is  infinite,  vouchsafe 
Far  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
Albeit,  a  beauty  which  can  noTor  clothe 
OurBclvos,  the  boirs  of  everlastiag  wrath," " 

And  then  all  the  lost  join  in  one  chonis  : — 

■'  No  tongue  wan  mute,  no  damned  spirit  lint  swell'd 
That  multitudinous  tide  of  awful  praise; 
'  Glory  to  God  wlio  sitteth  on  the  tlirono. 
And  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  for  over.'  " 

It  taunot  be  denied  tlmt  the  doctrine,  as  thus  stated,  is  free 
t'lom  many  of  the  objectiouK  which  apply  to  it  in  its  common  form. 
Sin  is  not  supposed  to  last  for  ever,  far  less  to  increase  in  iutensit}', 
as  Jlr,  Oxeuliam  would  have  it.  Not  only  is  there  no  actual  sin, 
but  there  is  no  sinful  desire :  it  is  only  the  germ  of  sin  which  is 
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supposed  ineradicable,  and  Unblc  to  bri>ak  out  if  reatraiiit  were 
remoTod.  On  the  other  hand,  there  still  remains  a  fragment  of 
the  Divine  ongpnal,  a  genn  of  positive  good,  in  tiaselBph  love ; 
there  ie  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  there  ie  self-coudejunatioa 
and  seK-distniet,  fear  of  falling  again  into  nn,  aiid,  iuetead  of 
the  de«pairit)g  envy  which  would  ocetn  ho  natural  lu  such  circum- 
stancefl,  theru  ts  potative  delight  in  tlie  happiness  and  hoUneae 
of  others,  and  au  apparently  genuine  and  unforced  worship.  If 
we  think  of  all  that  is  implied  in  this,  we  shall  probably  con- 
sider that  it  ttmouut«  to  a  verj-  high  degree  of  virtue,  uuch  as  not 
many  saints  on  earth  have  attainted  to.  such  as  can  only  exist 
through  the  indwelling  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  if 
God  is  thus  preseut,  can  it  any  longer  be  hell  \  If  Ue  is  thus 
influencing  the  affections  and  the  will,  is  it  possible  that  the 
progretw  iu  good  should  stop  Kitort  at  this  point  ?  Will  not  the 
habit  of  faith  bo  gradually  strengthened,  till  the  character  is 
capable  of  resisting  temptation,  and  restraint  oeost^  tu  be  nece»- 
HUry?  And  is  there  no  preventing  find  restraining  Influence  of 
God's  ypirit  exL'fpt  in  hell  f  Lastly,  it"  even  .Satan,  whoso  guilt 
80  infinitely  traiwcunds  that  of  any  human  being,  lias  recovered 
so  much  of  his  nrigitml  likeness,  is  it  not  pnibablc  that  a  more 
complete  recovery  would  tiave  been  vouchsafed  tu  le«s  giiiltymanl 

And  now  1  have  done  with  prfluninui-y  niattere,  and  con  pass 
on  to  the  diruct  argnment  from  reason. 

Mr.  Oxonhain  begins  his  defence  of  the  dognia  of  endless 
punishment,  as  1  had  begim  my  attack,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Butler,  not  only  as  holding  the  dogma  itself,  but  a« 
asserting  the  more  general  principle  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme 
imperfectly  comprehended,  and  a  priori  likely  to  contain  much 
which  might  appear  liable  to  objection.  My  quotation  was  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  province  of  i-easou  to  judge  of  the 
lueauiitg,  morality,  and  evidence  of  revelation ;  that  the  Scripture 
most  be  given  up  if  opposed  to  reason.  Doe«  Butler,  then,  coji- 
tradict  himself,  or  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  assertions, 
that  of  the  (-oinpetence  of  reason  to  jndgo  of  revelation,  and 
that  of  our  liabihty  to  nustake  iu  luuking  such  judgments  J  The 
following  passage  brings  together  the  two  assertions,  and  defines 
the  scope  of  each : — '•  Let  reason  be  kept  to ;  and  if  any  part  of 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  redemption  of  the  wutld  by  Christ 
cau  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scriptui-e,  in  the 
name  of  God.  be  g^veu  up;  but  Let  not  such  poor  creatures  as 
we  go  on  objecting  against  an  iufiuite  scheme,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  reasoning." 
(Anal.,  pt.  '2,  ch.  ii.)  How  does  this  apply  to  our  subjectl  The 
objection  uigiid  to  the  dugina  of  endless  pmiishmeiit  is,  that  it  is 
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contrary  to  reason,  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  character  of 
God  and  the  nature  of  man :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  onr 
inability  to  explain  a  scheme  imperfectly  comprehended ;  and 
therefore  it  is  entirely  beside  the  mark  to  cite  against  the 
objectors  Dr.  Vaughan's  maxim,  that  "  he  who  will  beheve 
nothing  but  that  which  he  can  explain  may  well  be  required  to 
explain  eveiything  which  he  believes,"  For  instance :  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  utterly  baffling  to  reason ;  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  us  how  the  child  growing  in  wisdom  and 
stature,  the  sufferer  uttering  the  despairing  cry  on  the  cross,  could 
still  be  very  God.  But  though  ve  cannot  make  clear  to  our 
own  minds  the  manner  in  which  this  could  be,  yet  the  fact  of  it — 
the  fact  that  the  All-lo^'ing  God  felt  such  sympathy  for  His  frail 
and  sinful  creatures  as  Himself  to  take  their  nature,  to  share  their 
sorrows  and  save  them  from  their  sins — ^this,  though  more  than 
reason  could  have  anticipated,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  our 
liighest  reason ;  and  the  fact  once  granted,  reason  itself  shows  UB 
that,  if  the  Incarnation  was  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Divine  nature  t(f  retire,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
background,  in  order  that  there  might  be  full  experience  of  all  the 
weakness  of  the  human  nature. 

But  Butler  himself  held  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
Undoubtedly  he  did,  and  used  in  support  of  it  that  argument 
from  the  waste  of  seeds  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  pre\'ious  paper. 
Mr.  Oxenham  here  refers  to  liim  for  another  argument,  which  I 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  tt>  allude  to — viz.,  that  some 
heathen  writers  have  hold  the  same  doctrine.  Supposing  this 
behef  were  as  universal  amongst  the  ancients  as  the  belief  that 
the  earth  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  would  it  be  any 
reason  why  we  in  the  nineteeuth  century  should  accept  the  one 
belief  more  than  the  other  ?  Plato,  a  stranger  to  that  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ — Plato, 
who,  even  in  his  Utopia,  considers  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
are  incapable  of  partaking  in  true  virtue  and  wisdom,  who,  while 
recognizing  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  failed  to  rise  to  the 
conception  of  mercy  which  might  bring  Him  down  to  earth  and 
clothe  Him  in  the  Hkeness  of  man  (Rep.  ii.  380 — 383) — Plato 
asserts  that  men  may  become  aytaroi.,  aud  for  the  warning  of 
others  may  be  kept  in  miserj'  for  ever.  But  this  doctrine,  which 
appears,  I  believe,  only  in  three  semi-mythical  passages  (Gorg. 
.")25,  Phred.  113,  Rep.  (il't),  is  at  variance  with  other  parts  of  his 
teaching,  e.(j.,  with  the  fine  passage  in  which  he  argues  that 
puniwhrnent  from  God  must  always  be  a  good  to  him  who  is 
punished,  and  that  it  is  the  sinner  unpunished,  not  the  sinner  in 
puniBhment,  who  deserves  to  be  called  SBXtot  (Rep.  ii.  380). 
Olynipiodorus,   in    his    commentary    on   the    Gorgias,   mentions 
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various  attemptb  to  remove  ttm  tUfHculty.  Oiio  in  vrortli  inoutiuii 
here.  The  oviaTcK,  ho  says,  haviug  lost  to  u^tokii^oi',  are  unable  to 
reform  and  oscapo  from  their  mietTy  of  themselveR,  but  they  may 
Btill  be  saved  in  the  power  of  another,  ^  htfmtdvTjtfH  tr(ii<»TKu.  If 
Plato  had  heard  the  voice,  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ; 
that  believpth  in  me.  thoiigh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  ho  live," 
^ui  we  doubt  thot  he  would  have  assented  to  this  interpretation 
of  his  words  l  Yot  Christians  are  not  ashamed  to  speak  as  if  the 
new  revelation  had  made  no  difference  to  the  hopes  of  tlie  world, 
as  if  the  dfty-J'ttirof  Cliristiauity  were  no  brighter  than  the  twilight 
of  heathenism. 

Mr.  0xenljam*8  next  argiiuierkt  is  one  whicli  T  dealt  with  in  mj 
former  paper — viz.,  that  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  evil  here,  why  not  with  their  exiatence  here- 
after? He  haa  made  no  attempt  to  meet  the  reply  which  I  gave 
to  it  there,  but  repeats  the  argument  in  a  form  which  I  confess  I 
was  not  prepared  for.  *'T]ie  sole  reason  why  the  existence  uf 
evil  doee  not  come  home  to  us  as  a  difficulty,  while  we  shnnk 
from  the  belief  tliat  it  will  continue  to  exii»t  for  ever,  is  because 
the  cue  has  keen  familiar  to  ns  from  childhood  as  a  fact  of  daily 
cxpencnce,  while  the  otlier  is  not  a  matterof  consciousness,  but  of 
faith.  Once  admit  that  the  created  will  has  the  power  of  rcbeUicg 
against  its  Maker,  tlicre  is  absolutely  no  gromid  in  n^^ason  for 
assuming  that  the  rebellion  and  Iherefon!  the  clmHtiscnient  must 
necessarily  Imve  jlu  end.  Ueawm,  a«  far  as  it  throws  any  light  on 
the  question,  points  the  other  way."  Precisely  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  mig]it  argue,  •'  We  do  not  feel  K}iopke<I  at  a  b(iy  being 
flogged  at  school,  therttfom  there  is  nothing  shocking  in  the  idea 
of  a  life  of  continual  flogging;  we  do  not  think  very  badly  of  a 
boy  because  ho  hiut  once  been  guilty  of  robbuig  an  orchard,  there- 
fore wo  need  not  be  incou»»lablo  if  ho  tokes  to  thieving  as  his 
profession." 

An  argument  of  this  kind  s^'ctns  to  me  to  denote  one  of  two 
things:  I'ithcr  it  is  mere  words,  and  there  luis  been  no  inwarvl 
sight  of  the  things  spoken  about— like  the  talk  of  a  blind  man 
nbont  coloui-s— or,  if  the  writer  has  at  all  n-nlizod  what  he  speaks 
of,  he  has  got  so  mnch  into  the  habit  of  submitting  his  judgment 
to  authority  (as  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  regular  part  of  Jesuit 
training  to  make  their  pupils  disbelieve  their  own  senses),  that  he 
has  lost  the  natural  power  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil, 
truth  and  falsehood.  Of  this  want  of  reality,  which  appears  to 
mo  to  characterize  the  whole  of  these  papers,  wo  shall  see  many 
instances  as  we  proceed.  To  return,  however,  to  the  argument 
immediately  before  us.  The  created  will  has  the  power  of  rebel- 
Ung  against  its  Maker,  possibly,  as  Mr.  Osenham  has  himself  said 
just  before,  bevaiwe  it  was  only  through  the  knowledge  of  eviJ 
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tiiat  it  could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  higher  forms  of  good ; 

but  this  being  the  case,  '*  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
rebellion  should  not  continue  for  ever."  Absolutely  no  reaaonl 
A  child  is  once  guilty  of  rebelhon  against  a  father,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  hope  for  a  change  for  the  better,  no  reason 
in  the  father's  wisdom  and  love,  none  in  the  child's  impres- 
sionability  to  motives  of  fear  and  hope,  in  the  growth  of  affection, 
imderstanding,  and  conscience;  and  that,  though  the  father  is  the 
Father  of  spirits,  who  chastises  for  our  profit  that  we  might  be 
partakers  of  His  holiness. 

It  is  a  relief  to  pass  on  to  an  argument  which  has  more  show 
of  substance.  I  liad  made  use  of  the  doctrine  of  habits  to  show 
that  it  was  impossible  for  one  who  had  trained  himself  to  Hve  for 

-  others  here,  bearing  their  burdens  and  feeling  their  sins  as  his 
own,  ever  to  become  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing in  another  world;  that  heavenly  blessedness  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible by  the  side  of  a  hopeless  hell.  Mr.  Oxenham  employs 
the  same  doctrine  with  an  opposite  purpose.  "  Habits  of  evil,"  he 
says,  *'become  inveterate:  the  creature  may  become  identified  with 
evil :  there  is  no  reason  why  conversion  should  be  easier  after 
death :  pain  has  no  converting  power.'^ 

First,  then,  as  to  the  inveteracy  of  habits.  Mr.  Oxenham  justly 
Bays  (p.  429),  "The  longest  and  most  eventful  career  does  not 
give  full  play  to  the  latent  capabilities  of  a  very  ordinary  cha- 

'  racter.    New  powers  are  often  revealed  by  some  sudden  change 

■  of  circumstauces."  The  question,  then,  is,  What  kind  of  influence 
is  the  change  of  circumstances  in  death  likely  to  exert,  upon  our 
habits  and  character  V  It  is  a  change  vastly  greater  than  any  of 
which  we  have  expeiience  here,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  a  far 

■  mrirc  powerful  influence.  Can  we  in  any  degree  conjecture  the 
nature  of  that  influence  J  The  soul  is  separated  from  the  body: 
what  effect  will  this  have  on  desires  and  habits  which  have  had 
their  seat  in  the  body?  The  soul  of  the  dninkard  retains  the 
iiifii-mity  of  will,  the  miserable  sense  of  self-deg^dation  ;  but  the 
bodily  cra\nng  for  drink,  the  pleasure  in  drinking,-  the  possibility 
of  drowning  reflection  by  means  of  drinking,  are  all  gone.  And 
HO  it  will  be  for  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  their  stimulants,  their 
means  of  exercise  are  gone ;  the  habit  of  gratifying  them  is  forcibly 
broken  off ;  room  is  left  for  the  action  of  the  opposing  powers  of 
reason  and  coiist'icucc :  judging  from  the  light  of  nature  only, 
and  confining  our  view  for  tiie  moment  to  this  one  consideration 
of  the  separation  of  soid  and  body,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  sensual  habits  will  at  any  rate  be  greatly  weakened  in  death. 

Again,  death  removes  us  from  the  vain  show  of  this  world.  It 
brings  U8,  as  we  believe,  into  direct  contact  with  the  eternal 
loalilicf*.      Deception  has  become    impossible;    man's  praise  or 
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I's  blftTo**  arecqnally  insignificant.  Thnre  will  b*^  no  scope,  an  far 
Iwe  can  see,  for  habits  of  covftoiisnees  and  ambition  ;  anil  thr-ro- 
fore  the«e  dispositions,  and  others  Hko  them,  niiuit  dwindle  away 
from  the  wnnt  of  exercifle.  Oii  the  other  bflii<l,  thfrnotivps  which 
have  led  mi'ii  here  to  Afipiro  to  a  higher  unworldly  hfo  will  act 
thei'e  with  tenfold  force,  because  there  mil  be  nothing  to  divert 
attontirtu  from  them,  and  bpcaiwe  their  appeal  will  bo  to  thinga 
Been  and  felt,  and  not  merely  believed  uu  Th'Uf  far  we  seem  to 
have  abimdant  reaeon  for  snppoKiiig  that  habit«  of  evil  xvill  be 
affected  by  the  change  of  circumatances  foUoiving  upon  death. 
There  are.  however,  other  sins  of  a  more  virulent  nature  which 
eeem  less  capable  of  being  thvii^  affected;  habits,  for  instance,  of 
fielfii«hue»«.  hatred,  aitd  cruelty.  No  doubt,  in  les*  grnve  cases  of 
this  kind,  good  may  remilt  from  tlie  opportunity  given  for  rcfleo- 
tion,  as  well  as  from  the  removal  out  of  circumstances  of  unusual 
temptation.  But  in  general  I  dt>  not  see  that,  judging  merely  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature  as  we  know  tht-ni  hert-,  we  should  be 
JDStilied  in  aiisuining  that  bad  Imbit*  of  lhi«  kiud  would  be  changed 
by  death.  If  we  had  no  ruaKou  to  believe  that  eiu  and  misery 
were  repugnant  to  the  nihii-e  of  tho  Oovernnr  of  tin-  universe,  1 
do  not  see  that  we  could  look  forward  with  hopefulness  in  cases 
such  as  thi'se.  But  experience  shows  us  that  there  fx  a  Divine 
discipline  which  oftcu  proves  i-ffcctive  witli  such  souls  liere;  why 
inp,y  not  this  be  continued  with  greater  otficacy  hen-after  ?  Have 
we  any  right  to  aj«ume  that  the  Divine  rcHourct's  have  been  ex- 
hanst'_'d  in  this  life  ;  that  evil  uneoiitjuered  hen*  must  ueceHMrily 
survive  victorious  to  all  eternity,  a  blot  on  creation  ever  present  to 
the  All-seeing  Eye  ?  What  will  be  the  exact  nature  of  tli*!  diHcipIiue 
required  in  each  case  we  cann<it,  of  course,  foresee.  Pain  in  itself, 
Mr.  Oxenhara  sjiys,  has  no  converting  power,  but.  makes  bad  men 
worse ;  and  he  thinks  it  becoming  to  illuHtrnte  this  by  adding 
that  "a  Holdter's  life  is  a  hard  and  painful  one,  but  the  army  is  no 
school  of  saints."  On  the  contrary,  I  beliere  that  the  army,  so 
far  as  it  is  painful,  is  very  frequently  a  school  of  virt:ne ;  it  is  in 
so  far  as  it  encourages  license,  and  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  that  it  has  sometimes  jiroved  a  school  of  vice.  But  Mr. 
Oxenbam  know*  well  that  those  with  whom  he  is  arguing  have 
never  ascribed  a  converting  power  to  pain  or  to  any  other  agency, 
except  as  being  channels  of  divine  gi-ace.  WHipre  punishment  is 
really  believed  to  be  inflietfd  in  lovo,  by  oni*  who  knows  what  is 
best  for  ufl,  and  is  felt  to  have  ihf-  right  to  piinieh,  there  the  effect 
of  punishment  is  always  to  soften  tho  heart ;  and  can  we  supposo 
that  it  is  beyond  tlte  power  of  rJod  to  produce  this  con\'iction  in 
those  whom  Hn  flees  fit  to  punish  t  Tlie  distinttion  which  Mr. 
Oxenham  proceeds  to  draw  between  the  effect  of  pain  in  purgatory 
and  bell  of  course  falls  to  the  ground  when  the  two  are  identified. 
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"  But  there  are  graver  difficulties  behind.  If  the  term  of  pro- 
bation is  extended  beyond  this  Ufe,  where  are  we  to  draw  the 
linef  What  have  we  to  do  with  drawing  a  line?  We  simply  do 
not  beUeve  that  any  human  being  will  be  for  ever  sinful  and 
miserable,  but  we  have  no  e^adence  to  dutermine  the  date  at 
which  sin  will  cease.  "  If  the  way  of  restoration  is  open  to  all 
eternity,  we  are  confronted  by  a  further  and  insoluble  difficulty;  viz. 
that,  the  will  being  never  immutably  fixed,  the  destiny  of  the 
creature  would  be  an  everlasting  see-saw  between  heaven  and 
hell.'*  This  is  one  of  the  passages  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  said 
that  there  was  a  want  of  reahty  running  through  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  these  papers.  If  we  are  to  take  the  words  seriously,  what 
can  we  say  but  that  they  involve  an  entire  disbehef  in  goodness 
and  in  God?  BecauBe  we  believe  that  God  has  an  eternal  hatred 
of  sin  and  love  of  the  sinner,  and  because  we  beheve  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  to  the  \vicked,  but  that  he  must  be  always  self- 
dissatisfied  and  longing  for  change ;  therefi>re  the  righteous  too 
is  dissatisfied  ^vith  goodness  and  happiness ;  he  is  ready  to  faU 
away  at  the  first  temptation,  and  God  looks  on  with  indifference, 
permits  the  temptation,  and  opens  no  way  of  escape  from  it. 
Against  this  monstrous  supposition  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  noble 
words  of  Maurice^ 

"  No  saint  in  beaven  lias  that  bliss  in  fee ;  he  ncviT  A\ialie.s  so  to  have  it 
It  is  the  misery  of  the  fallen  creature  that  he  seeks  to  keep  his  treasures 
upon  this  tenure.  The  redeemed  creature  holds  his  by  continual  depen- 
dence on  a  Rigliteous  and  Loving  Being.  While  he  trusts  in  God  he  has  do 
fear  that  any  good  will  be  taken  from  him.  Were  he  to  lose  his  trust,  he 
must  lose  all  good,  because  he  would  be  separated  from  the  Source  of 
Good." 

Yet  Mr.  Oxenham  is  so  pleased  with  the  argument  that  he  dilates 
upon  it  in  such  words  as  the  following :  "  There  is  no  security  for 
the  final  perseverance  of  Apostles,  Martyrs,  Saints,  who  are  sim- 
flushed  with  the  brightness  of  the  Uncreated  Vision,  and  sphered 
within  the  emerald  of  the  rainbow  that  spans  the  everlasting 
throne." 

The  theory  of  annihilation  is  next  attacked  in  the  following 
terms :  "  A  notion  purely  artificial  and  gratuitous,  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  authority,  \-iolentIy  opposed  to  the  most  rudimentary 
instincts  of  natural  religion,  a  clumsy  attempt  to  cut  the  knot  of  a 
difficulty  by  introducing  a  more  fatal  one  in  its  place ;  it  assumes 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  created  immortal,  is  a  dark  and 
atheistic  creed  which  saps  the  very  foundations  of  religious  faith 
— yet  it  is  less  xmphilosophical  than  Universjdism."  Perhaps  some 
of  this  violence  might  have  been  spared.  If  the  writer  had  re- 
membered, what  he  has  himself  written  shortly  afterwards,  that 
"man  is  not  self-existent;  his  being  depends  on  the  will  of  his 
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Creator."'  To  asKert  that  He  "iu  whom  we  Hvo  and  move  and 
have  our  heing ''  cannot  if  He  chooaea  put  an  end  to  our  esiatencp, 
docs  not  Beem  to  me  in  accordance  cither  with  natural  or  revealed 
religion.     As  to   the   arginnentp   in   favour  of  man's   necessary 

»  immortality,  one  ie  Biwhop  Hutler'fi  opinion,  esprcBsed  in  a  note  to 
ite  "Analogy,"  that  "the  destnintion  of  living  powers  is  pro- 
Imbly  impopBible."    Hie  real  view  ia  given  more  elenrly  in  the  text 

■  na  foUowB  :  it  ^\^l!  be  Hcen  how  far  removed  it  is  from  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham's  positiveneBa.  "  That  wr  pofwcflB  certain  powers  before  death 
IB  a  presumption  that  we  shall  retain  them  after  death  niik'BB  there 
is  some  poBitive  reason  to  think  that  death  is  their  Jeatmction. 
This  kind  of  presumption  from  analogy  seems  our  only  reason  for 
beheving  that  any  one  Bubstance  will  continue  a  moment  longer, 
the  self-existent  substance  only  excepted."  The  second  argu- 
ment !a  that  St.  Augustine,  and  Plutarch,  and  Aquinas,  hold  that 
every  rational  being,  fi'om  the  law  of  its  nature,  prefers  et«mity  of 

•  torment  to  extinction.  It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
writer  that  he  appeals  to  authority  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and 
that  he  reports  such  a  verdict  wthout  misgiving.  I  might  nsfc 
how  he  reconciles  with  this  supposed  law  of  our  nature  the 
H  existenoe  of  Buddhism,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  suicides  of  Epicu- 
reans and  others  in  ancient  times  who  had  no  belief  in  immor- 
tality ,  or  if  he  miiet  have  authority,  what  does  he  pay  to  I  iamlet's 

"  To  df« :  to  BiMp; 

No  mom :  and  ttjr  a  rlc«[i  lo  mj  w«  end 
Tha  b»«rtach«  ajiil  tbo  tisotuAiid  natnnl  ilmckB 
Tbai  fldnh  U  bdr  to,  Wn  a  eonaniamatSon 
Ccvonlly  to  b«  niahed?" 

That  is,  anmhilatioQ  is  preferred  to  a  continuance  uf  existence  as 
w«  know  it  here  :  it  is  only 

"  Iho  dread  o(  piMnethin^  after  dfatli. 
That  make*  un  Totber  bear  thone  ills  kc  Iistc 
Than  fir  tv  otbora  tlat  <ro  know  not  of." 

This  its  at  any  rate  truer  to  nature  tlian  the  paradoxical  opinion  of 
St.  Augustine  and  the  others. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not  here  denying  <mr  natural 
belitf  in  immui'tality,  but  the  belief  in  a  n*ff*«iry  iininyrtality ;  1 
agree  with  Mr.  Oxenliam  in  holding  that  independently  of  reve- 
lation there  are  many  grounds  for  the  belief  in  the  vxisteuue  of  the 
after  dt-alh;  but  it  Keems  to  me  that  by  fur  tliu  strongest  of 
grouiuls  IH  thii  conti'inplatioii  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  this 
world  viewed  in  the  tight  of  our  belief  in  a  God  of  perfect  wtitdom. 
justice,  and  love,  that  same  belief  which  forbids  the  accoptanoe  of 
the  dogma  of  never-ending  punisbmotit. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pasBages  in  the  article  ns  showing 
ilie  writer's  iucspacit^*  to  enter  into  the  difficulty  he  discnssee  is 
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that  in  page  433,  where  he  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  iiothiug 
unreasonable  or  improbable  in  this  dogma,  by  reminding  us  that 
*'  it  is  no  arbitrary  infliction  of  a  veugeful  Deity :  it  is  simply  that 
God  has  at  length  withdrawn  from  His  rebellious  creature  the  care 
and  gracious  aid  it  had  pertinaciously  despised."  And  similarly 
he  thinks  the  difiScnlty  got  over  by  quoting  the  trite  maxim  that 
"heaven  would  be  hell  to  an  irreligious  man."  The  main  diffi- 
culty, I  must  ouce  more  repeat,  is  this,  that  the  result  of  creation 
by  a  God  of  infinite  holiness  should  be  the  perpetuation  to  all 
eternity  of  the  one  thing  hateful  to  Him,  viz.,  sin,  and  that  ever 
deepening  in  atrocity,  if  we  accept  the  principle  here  stated,  that 
"  where  pain  fails  to  sanotify,  it  docs  but  harden  and  brutalize;" 
and  again,  that  creation  by  a  God  of  infinite  love  should  result  in 
the  endless  misery  of  some  of  those  whom  He  made  for  His  own 
good  pleasure,  and  whose  ultimate  destiny  He  not  merely  foresaw, 
but  saw  from  the  beginning  in  the  everlasting  NOW  of  His  own 
eternity.  Whoever  believes  this  in  hie  heart  must,  it  seems  to  me, 
imite  with  it  another  beUef,  not  necessarily  avowed  to  himseJf  in 
word  or  even  In  thought,  but  colouring  all  his  acts  and  feelings, 
the  beHef  in  a  dark  overruling  fate  which  prevents  the  carryiog 
out  of  the  Divine  counsels.  Another  consequence  of  this  behdf 
must  be  tiiat  God  being  thus  thwarted  in  His  inmost  and  deepest  ( 
desire,  seeing  slu  and  miseiy  prevail  when  His  will  is  the  bolinen 
and  happiness  of  all,  must  Himself  feel  a  keener  and  more  enduring 
unhappiness  than  is  possible  for  any  mere  creature,  though  it  will 
be  shared  in  by  each  creature  in  so  far  as  it  attains  to  His  likeness. 
This  being  tlie  difficulty  which  presses  upon  us,  Mr.  Oxenham 
thinks  to  clear  it  up  by  some  Sunday-school  phrases  about  the 
feelings  "  of  a  reprobate  tlrnist  intd  the  company  of  the  sainte." 
Even  taking  this  lowest  groimd,  if  by  saints  we  arc  to  underetand 
true  followers  of  Chiist,  it  will  not  perhaps  seem  impossible  that 
publicans  and  sinners  should  be  drai\'n  to  their  society,  as  to  that 
of  their  Master  of  old  ;  but  the  paui  of  a  reprobate  (must  it  still 
be  repeated  t)  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  reason  as  long  as  it  is . 
viewed  as  the  chastisement  of  a  Father  for  the  son's  own  benefit ; 
it  is  endless  reprobation  of  human  beings  which  seems  to  us  con- 
trary to  the  character  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

The  next  point  raised  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine. 
Mr.  Oxenham  finds  fault  with  his  opponents  for  claiming  that 
theirs  is  the  charitable  view.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  "  charitable 
views "  have  generally  been  coupled  with  *'  uncovenanted 
mercies,"  both  being  held  by  those  who  professed  the  ordinary- 
doctrine,  but  wished  to  smooth  away  some  of  its  asperities.  To 
roe  the  phrase  is  unmeaning  or  inapphcable  in  reference  to  such  a 
subject.  The  one  question  is,  What  is  the  truth  ?  Since  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  future  punishment  forms  part  of  a  religion 
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f  which  tlie  avowed  end  is  the  advtincemGnt  of  inaiikliid  iii ' 
^-irtue  and  Iiappmeae,  one  leet  of  such  a  doctrine   will  be   tb& ' 
iafiuenoe  which  it  exercieee  over  the  lives  and  feeliuge  of  tavu. 
[)o«e  the  Vielief  iu  it   contributo  to  the  formation  of  ^irtnous 
character,  and  therefore  to  tlit^  attainuieut  of  permanent  UapplneasT 
Mr.  Oxenham  cousiders  that  the  belief  in  ondlew  pumshment,  the 
belief  that  this  HtV  terminfttos  our  probation  for  ever,  is  not  only  ' 
cBsential  to  earnoBtneRs  in  religion  for  ordinarj"  pi-oplo,  but  that  it 
is  this  con\-iction  "  which  has  braced  tlio  courage  of  iunumerabk- 
martyrs  on  the  ficaffold  or  at  tlio  alake."     And  again,  in  a  later 
article  (p.  out)  ]ir>  Hays: — ''From  a^d  men  like  Ij^uatiiw  and 
Polycarp*  to  tender  children  likt!  Pontioua  and  Blnndiua.  nil  alike 
are  pofneesed  by  the  same  a^vful  and  inHpiiitig  conscionBuees  that 
their  choico  lit>«  between  c!onfoH«itiji;  Him  before  men  or  beinj? 
cast  out  of  His  preflcnoo  for  ever."      Now,  I  o^reo  vdth  him  in 
holduig  that,  constituted  an  mnji  is,  tho  nlotivf^  of  fenr  ob  to  tho 
future  conMcqiiences  of  wrong  acting  is  one  wluch   caiiuot  be 
safely   dispenwtd    with ;    I  ag-i'ee,  also,  that  a   useful  atimulun  is 
afforded  by  the  tboupfht  tlrnt  one  pp-oat  i>eriod  of  probati<m,  as  of 
training  and  of  action,  is  i^IoBed  in  deatli.     Both  these  J  find  dis- 
tinotly  asBc-rted  in  Scripture;  but  \  do  not  find  in  Scripture  tliat 
the  courage  of  infirt-yi-H  was  bnn-cd  by  a  belief  in  n  fixed  state  of. 
jniaery after  rlenth  awaiting  the  impenitent.    Nor  can  I  believe  that- 
each  haa  ever  been  the  case.    To  suppose  that  what  animated  the 
martyrs  of  the  Cliurch  was  not  the  sight  of  .Iosuh  ntandtng  at  the- 
rififht  ham!  of  (iod,  not  the  hope  of  lighting  up  a  candle  which 
should  never  be  put  out,  but  the  fear  of  hfll-torments,  ifl  to  make 
a  Buppositinn  which  would  degrade  them  far  below  the  niarfyra  of 
freedom,  or  science,  or  philanthropy,  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  in  the  simple  oonsciousnees  that  they  were  doing  their  duty, 
and  that  all  personal  considerations  ranst  disappear  before  this. 
Even  St.  Therewa's  wJNh,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oxenham  liimflelf— 
"that  the  glories  of  heaven  and  tlio  Qamoe  of  hell  might  bo  aliktj  i 
cxtinguiKhed,  in  order  that  God  might  be  seiTed  out  of  pure  love"  i 
— shuuld  have  kept  him  from  imputing  the  courage  of  thy  martyi-s  i 
.to  that,  whieh  iu  the  latter  passage  he  coufettses  to  be  aa  inferior 
inotirp,  fitt*?(l  for  the  majority  of  luoa  "  who  are  ntiither  saiuta  nor 
at  all  like  Baintt>." 

But  is  it  true  that  the  doctrine  is  useful  for  tho  mass  of  menT' 
Mr.  Oxenham  as»ert.s  it  with  his  iipual  iiir  of  confidence  as  the> 
Hpokesman  of  au  infaUible  Church,  though  on  such  a  point  ono- 


*  It  Ib  jvMj  utooliiblnf;  how  TSj,  Oxonhnin  oua  T^Dtun^  ta  iniibo  Polyoarp  hli  tjp»  of 
m»t\jT*  imcpinxj  b;  (oir,  vrhun  wo  bavo  Pol;rcii.rp'B  otm  worcJ«  uMitniDiC,  k(  the  tC^iuiJ 
of  biA  kIdmI  tOJMimn  Chridt,  lhi<  inotiTn*  of  ftrntituiJe  MiJ  lojnUtydnA  iaXbt  "Klogftad 
Saviour  wbo  bu'l  nnwr  iIodo  b(m  nroni;  iluriiiir  nil  Ilia  «lKlitv-*lx  Tawrs  of  hU  ■or^loo,*', 
Tbe  nfoniiKD  lo  (utur«  piuilahiD«iit  is  only  latndaoQd  hj  wiy  of  waraiag  to  Ui 
H    perwcttton. 
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M^t  he  might,  wiihotit  dcrogntion,  admit  that 
«f  a  lieretic  'waH  an  good  as  Iiis  own.  I  have 
«baHi^«Mt(4.Bjr  rtrong  conviction  that  this  doctiinc  is  the  main 
«mmt  4f  aMdoB  infidelity,  so  far  ae  it  is  not  autinomiau.  If  a 
)H^  !■>  ■■!  kwiit  tliia  either  from  his  own  cooscioasneas  or  from 
of  life,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  refer  him  to  the' 
of  honettt  men  who,  being  ChriatiaiiK,  Iiave  confessed 
Ifeaft  Aii  doctrine  was  a  uore  trial  of  their  faith,  or,  being  sceptics, 
Ww  owned  that  this  was  the  main  ground  for  their  rejection  of 
OJMitiuuty.  Of  tlie  former.  Dr.  Arnold  may  be  takt;ii  a^  an 
aoBM^pb^  who  writes  to  a  friend  (Letter  107  in  the  "Life'')  urging 
haa  to  stifle  doubts  on  this  subject,  which,  he  says,  "many  persons 
Mwhli  I  to  their  dying  day,  not  sanctioning  them  by  tlteir  will,  but 
iwUile  to  shake  'them  off.'"  Of  the  latter.  Mr.  J.  S.  AlU).  who 
spwika  of  all  other  objections  to  ChriHtianity  "sinking  into  insig- 
nifiouiQe  beside  tliis."  ('  Three  Ei}sayK,"p.  114.)  Of  course  I  refer 
to  them  only  as  witnesses  to  fact;  uonsidering  both  mistakua  as< 
ragttrds  their  manner  of  deahng  ^vith  it.  With  the  uneduoatod 
mass  the  effect  of  beUef  in  endless  perdition  is  probably  to  deaden 
the  sense  of  ain.  Unable  to  face  the  poBsibility  of  this  appaUiug 
fate  for  themselves  or  for  tlmir  friends,  tJiey  acruHtom  theinsaWeB' 
to  think  tliat  a  few  pious  ejaculations  on  a  death-bed  do  away 
with  a  life  of  sin,  and  secure  an  entrance  into  heaven.  All 
this  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  as  held  by  Protestants:  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  statements  of  Koman  Catholic  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  repentance,  as  they  are  givon  in  Jeremy 
Taylor's  *' 1  Kssuasivo/'t  though  the  belief  in  eternal  perdition 
retains  its  horrorn  a^  a  matter  of  8}}ceulatiou,  yet  it  is  prac- 
tically inapplicable  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  sacraments, 
and  thus  it  ceasL«  to  have  any  influence  on  life,  except  in  the 
mtvdified  form  of  a  fear  of  purgatory.  That  is,  theoretically  the 
Hiimish  d<K:trine  presents  the  same  difficulty  to  the  reason  and 
moral  sense  as  the  Protestant  doctrine ;  but  practically,  to  oacli 
nioinber  of  the  Chun:)!,  as  far  as  his  own  action  and  tliat  of  his 
ocMX'Ugionists  is  tionoemed,  the  belief  in  fnture  puniBhiuent  is  the 
same  thing  as  a  belief  in  remedial  pnnialuucnt  ending  in  universal 
nwtitntton.}  As  regards  those  who  are  outside  tho  Church,  so  far 
as  the  belii'f  in  tlioir  hopeless  destiny  is  realized  and  assented  to,  it 
c-au  hardly  fail  to  cause  estrangemt^nt,  intolerance,  perhaps  in- 
tliflference  to  their  suflTering  here,  when  they  are  viewed  as 
wiservcd  for  endless  suffering  hereafter. 

*  ]  iiuote  I>r.  Amnld  mi  e»nD|tljf;in;  onlinjiT?  fccliap  on  tbis  iubJftcL  Far  atronffer  »• 
Uw  pwwitM  ■iwotad  from  iraripm  ETaar«lic»l  diTJnc*  by  Mr.  Jukw.  "UMtitntioii.'p.  151- 

»  «.  IM  low. 

\  lir.  Nownuu  (DiaDonnM.  p.  28  foU.)  •'IniUi)  vUIa  ot  coarwt  di^ploring.  thu  tkU 
y  hk>I  Ml  BticouBUHi  ftlTeel  of  lb*  Romiab  docirbo.  Bia  odu  *ie« ,  on  I  lava  akiil  befor*. 
MMU  tu  w*  oalomnd  nith  %  daapar  glooai  Ihan  stat  of  Afj  Aviertaiit  writer  Milb  abou 
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There  aro  two  more  argnmeuts  alleged  iii  Mr.  Oxcnhain's  first 
article  whiuli  may  W  prupurlv  couHid(.*r<.-d  iu  tlias  place.  The  first 
is  that  a  due  appruciatiou  uf  thu  hiaiiousuufis  of  siu  sliowa  the 
iiecessit^v  of  ite  being  puuiBhedwitli  uadleai  torture.  To  support 
this  we  have  a  quolatiim  from  "  the  grcatost  preacher  of  the  daj" 
to  the  effect  that  ''  8iu  is  a  traitor's  act,  who  aims  at  the  overthrow 
and  deatli  of  his  Bovereiga  ;  it  is  that  which,  uuuld  the  DiWiie 
Goveruor  of  the  World  cease  tu  be,  would  be  sufficient  to  briug 
it  about.''  In  a  scnaou  it  is  all  vei^'  well  to  use  illustralions,  but 
does  Mr.  Oxeuharu  seriously  mean  us  to  treat  this  as  an  argument! 
Docs  be  mean  that  the  relation  between  God  aitd  iivi  sinful 
creatures  is  so  summed  up  in  the  relation  between  a  sovereign 
and  his  traitorous  subjects,  tliat  we  may  set  aside  all  other  coa- 
fiiderations  and  rtigard  it  from  this  point  of  view  only  I  Does  he 
mean  that  oven  tlius  there  is  any  necessary  eoniiDctton  between 
t  reason  and  endless  perdition  i  Dr  is  it  only  that  we  must 
proceed  on  the  lumlogy  of  the  punishmont  of  a  conspirator  by  an 
earthly  sovereign,  though  in  the  one  case  there  is  a  posHibility  of 
the  conspirator  carrying  out  his  design,  in  tlie  other  not  ?  Yet, 
even  so,  in  what  civiiized  oountrj*  do  we  find  an  uusuecesaful  con- 
Bpirutor  punished  with  death  ?  And,  kstly,  what  analogy  is  there 
between  the  tertninatiou  of  earthly  life  and  the  prolongadon  of 
interminable  misery  hereafter  .'  But,  Iiappily,  this  matter  is 
capable  of  an  even  more  coucluBive  reply.  It  is  no  mero  conjec- 
ture ;  we  know  from  actual  experience  what  is  the  fooling  of  God 
toward  one  who  thus  conspires  against  Him  and  succeeds  in  his 
eonsinracy.  Once  iu  the  history  of  the;  world  it  was  permitted  to 
man  to  put  to  death  his  God.  What,  then,  was  the  sentence 
pronoimcod  on  thi.-  perpetrators  of  (hia,  the  g^atest  of  all  crimes  t 
Was  it  a  sentence  of  endless  puniahmenti  On  the  contrary,  Ue 
whom  the  Father  heareth  always.  He  who  is  one  with  the  Father, 
prayed  for  ilia  murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  tht-y  do."  Will  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  excuse  pleaded 
was  one  wlii(.-h  was  athiiis«ible  iu  tlic  case  uf  pritfsts  and  Pharisees, 
but  not  for  men  iu  girneral ''.  But  which  of  us  mortals  can  be 
really  said  tu  know  what  he  does  i  Whu  kuows  the  consa- 
queuct'S,  wliu  kiiowH  tha  ch:tracter  of  his  actions  (  Who  knows, 
that  is,  feels  hi  his  heart,  the  real  natun;  uf  the  God  against  whom 
ho  sins .'  It  lias  been  asked,  how  can  the  cliauge  of  death  change 
thu  heart  ^  If  it  sliould  reveal  Gud  iu  His  beauty  and  iu  llis 
terror,  m  UJs  love  and  iu  llis  huliuesB,  might  not  such  a  revelation 
prove  a  uew  birth  to  n  life  before  undreamt  oft 

The  second  argument  is  thai  t-udletis  puuiKluiient  is  au  integral 
part  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  rojouting  it,  we  reject  the  whole ; 
or  OH  1  had  expressed  it  in  my  former  paper.  "Accept  this,  or  give 
up  (.liriRtianity."     It  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  O.'cvnhain  : — 


aio 


nw  coATj^MPOJiAiiy  ii£yj£n'. 


*^Asmi.uung  sJu.  lo  deny  tbe  revealed  iluctriiie  of  its  clwadfleoient  ib  to 
cfaange  tilt!  rove»leil  Mi'a  of  rlie  iiatuit;  of  n'n  iukI  ltif>  A  f oiauuviit,  oiul 
fJioreToro  of  \irA  lUniBelf.  How  iim  wp  to  (ticplaiii  iho  ntupr»tnl(m« mysurry' 
of  divino  eondmiVJiBton  whereby  th»  Kl? rti&l  liumli)^  Himaelf  evoo  to  the 
ilooxb  of  tbu  Cross,  if  it  was  Dot  dcaJ^uMl  lo  save  oU  who  would  receiw 
Him  from  elenial  woe  .'" 

I  have  nu  wuth  to  deny  tiiat  a  wi-ong  idea  of  chastiaemi'Dt  miuft 
clash  vdth  the  right  idea  of  the  Atoaement  and  of  the  cbamcter 
of  God.  ()n  the  contrary  the  main  ground  of  my  objection  to 
cndleeB  puninhment  was  that  it  cloalied  with  the  oharooter  of  Ood 
and  with  thu  ruveiiled  purpfiBc  of  the  Incarnation.  The  very 
argument  which  I  am  examining  ie  an  instance  of  thia  In  ordepl 
tti  make  it  probable  that  a  portion  of  niiuikind  will  be  overhwtinglj 
pumahod  in  ht^l,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  faaa  to  be  tntTariaQd. 
It  IB  BSaiuncd  that  Christ  died,  not  to  save  iib  irom  our  aiiia,  but 
from  the-  penalty  of  our  ainR.  It  i«  then  argued,  this  penalty  mart 
be  of  tremendous  magnitude,  if  it  i«  to  be  an  adequate  cause  of 
such  a  sacrifice,  SuppoKuig  that  we  grant  all  thia.  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  whether  any  human  being  will  be  for 
ever  sinful  and  miserable,  or  rathcrits  weight  is  all  the  other  way. 
Assume  for  a  moment  tltat  the  sole  end  of  the  Atonement  was  to 
save  men  from  endltfss  misery  ;  and  which  will  supply  the  roortt 
adequate  motive  for  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  an  Atonement  which 
is  not  only  uflercJ  to  all  but  is  practically  effective  for  all.  or  an 
Atonement  which  leaves  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  unsaved  t 

The  grunndlessiiessof  the  argument  may  be  shown  in  another' 
way,  SuppoMing  that  there  were  no  uouueution  between  »in  aud 
pain^  paiu  being  citlier  nuu-extsteut  or  uuiversally  prevaJeut  with- 
out regard  to  the  moral  condition  nf  the  Lndividual.  would  any  ou«i 
venture  to  say  tliut,  imder  Kuch  circuui(itHnce»,  to  die  to  save  tnc 
from  tlieir  sins  would  have  been  Ions  divine,  leiw  bciitting  the 
character  of  JcKtiK  tlmn  it  is  now  i  It  in  m>t  for  Mr.  Oxenhiuo 
all  eventH.  who  uttributcB  such  weight  to  the  mere  excreficeuoes  at 
Platuaisni.  to  take  up  here  the  hue  of  CalHclee,  and  maintaiu  tt 
puniahmuift.  not  ran,- is  the  oue  thing  to  be  dreaded. 

I  liBve  uuw  completed  uiy  examination  of  tlie  ai^umont  from 
reoBun  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  puuishment.  Had 
time  and  space  perimtti'd,  tliure  are  ntiU  nonie  minor  detaila  onti 
wliieh  I  i^hould  have  been  glad  to  say  a  few  words,  but  I  believtfl 
that  1  have  paKsed  over  iiotlting  of  iuiportance ;  and  I  appeal  to 
any  careful  reader  to  say  whether  it  has  not  been  conclusively 
shown  that  Mr.  Oxenliitm  is  cndeavouri:)g  to  defend  an  indelV-n* 
siblo  position ;  whether,  on  each  and  every  point,  his  argument 
from  reason  has  not  broken  down,  not  from  want  of  skill  in  ihi' 
advocate,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  which  he  defends 
JB  contrary  to  reason  and  as  such  incredible. 

It  may  be  said,  this  being  the  case,  ^vfaat  need  is  there  for  any 
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further  invostigalion  !  HaWng  OHCortaiiu-d,  on  whatever  ^ound, 
that  »  belief  is  imlouable,  why  nut  leftvo  the  ituhttvr  therot  The 
rea^uii  is  thui,  in  my  viuw,  tho  unu>iiMpiruttou  of  Sonpturc  Ik  ho 
lees  iucfodible  thau  the  doctrine-  of  eiidldaa  punishmeiit :  I  dn  uot 
see  how  any  cue  can  deuy  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teetamcute  thu  possession  of  a  supcruatural  and,  iu  the  pUiiu  sense 
of  tlie  term,  a  miiurulous  insight,  such  as  must  make  cue  shrink 
from  assonting  to  any  conuluKion  whii^h  socnui  iucoiisistf^nt  with 
what  wo  find  written  thoro:  and  certainly  thoru  arc  Homo  things 
written  them  which  appear  to  militato  against  the  holicFiu  uni- 
versal refititntioii.  Exporienoe,  howovnr,  has  eJiown  us  that  in- 
spiration has  its  laws  and  liniitaticniH ;  it  has  shown  that  Uio  Bible 
was  not  intended  to  giv<'  iiw  any  Bupematural  information  about 
matters  of  history  or  of  science;  it  has  shown  that  thcro  aru  snc- 
ceasivo  stages  even  of  moral  and  rfiligiuns  rovelntion ;  that  the 
spirit  of  tho  Old  Testament  is  not  in  all  respects  the  samo  as 
tho  New  J  that  the  most  ohvions  and  litem!  interpretation  is  not 
always  tho  truo  one;  that  isolati'd  texta  must  not  bo  preHsud  in  ojv 
position  to  the  general  sonitn  dF  Scriptnro  and  tho  Divine  purpose 
therein  revealed.  If,  follnwing  these  principles  of  interpretation, 
wc  should  still  fail  to  diseover  a  thoroughly  satififactory  explanation 
of  certain  passages  of  Scrijitnrr  which,  taken  htorally,  a]>pcar  ttt 
give  a  view  of  future  punishment  inconsistent,  not  mereh-  with 
God'a  teaohiog  in  reasnn,  hut  also  -v^-ith  other  paasages  of  Scrip- 
ture and  -with  thti  general  purpose  of  revelation,  wo  shonld  at 
aay  rate  nut  b(^  woi-se  oflT  aw  respcets  this  doctrine  than  we  are 
as  reganls  the  CalviniHtii:  doctriuf  of  repi-obation,  or  the  belief 
that  few  slial]  be  i^nved.  In^tJi  uf  which  Mr.  Oxenham  repudiates  in 
oppowticiii  to  the  t('xt«  which  might  be  cited  in  their  favour.  It 
IB  not  >uy  buHiiiesR,  however,  to  continue  tlie  dlficnsnion  on  this 
h«ftd,  and  1  \nlliiigly  leave  it  in  tho  hanfla  of  Mr.  Juke«,  who  hafl 
made  it  bin  own,  and  wliosc  view  of  tlie  Scripture  argument  will 
have  uU  the  more  weight,  bceauue  it  was  this  which  lirst  led  him 
to  BU'ipect  the  doctrine  uf  endless  perdition,  and  to  accept  iu 
itiiBleud  the  doctrine  of  universut  reKlitutiou. 

J.  B.  Mayor. 
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CLARENDON. 


PART  I. — BEFORE   HIS  FIRST  EXILE. 


THE  celebrated  man  whom  we  know  successively  as  Mr.  Hyde 
of  the  Iiiuer  Temple,  as  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  as  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  measures  for  us  the  whole  period  of  what  is,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense,  the  Puritan  Revolution.  He  became  a 
leading  statesman  when  the  Puritans  rose  to  predominance  in 
England ;  and  he  beheld  the  Puritans  thrust  ignominioualy  from 
tlie  Church,  the  universities,  the  municipal  corporations.  He  saw 
the  first  painting  bf  religion  on  the  banners  of  Puritan  and  Cavaher; 
and  he  may  have  actually  heard  the  noise  when  Venner  and  his 
Fifth  Monarchy  saints,  proclaiming  King  Jesxis  in  Heu  of  the 
restored  Charles,  were  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  London.  In 
loyalty  to  Church  and  King  he  exhibited  a  high  type  of  CavaUer 
heroism ;  and  he  displayed  on  one  occasion  a  unique  and  inde- 
scribable meanness,  attested  under  his  own  hand  in  what  Macaulay 
pronounces  "the  most  extraordinary  passage  in  autobiography." 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  old  High  Church  Tory  party,  repelling 
politely  but  inexorably  the  Papist  on  his  right  hand,  and  inexo- 
rably but  with  no  waste  of  politeness  all  non-Anglican  Protestants 
on  his  left.  He  is  the  apologist  and  scKer  votes  of  the  royal 
martyr,  and  is  hailed  by  Tory  rhetoricians  as  "  the  day-star  of  our 
history."  He  took  part  in  delicate  and  dangerous  negotiations, 
experienced  startling  extremes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  was 
in  jourueyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  by  his  countrymen.      The  confidential  friend  of  two  kings. 
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Hie  granfiratht;r  of  two  BuvLTuiguB,  hu  Uiod  iu  exile,  vaialy 
imploring' the  inoiiordi.  whose  way  he  had  paved  to  tho  throne, 
t<.>  let  him  set  foot  in  Fliiglaiid.  He  ]>r(.'Hervcd  tlirotigh  nil  vicissi- 
tude of  fortnnt!  tiu  euviuhlc  faculty  uf  coimumiug  his  own  smoke, 
and  amid  co 1 1 trad ii- tic n  of  siimers.  saints,  and  circiimBtances, 
retained  tbt-  soul's  ralm  suiieliiiie  of  u  good  opinion  of  himaetf, 
always  innkiiig  the  most  of  a  quiet  hour  when  Jovo  told  It  to 
leavu  olV  thiuuh^ring.*  Sueh  a  man  di«eTves  some  attention  even 
from  a  much  oc«-iipit>d  genoratinn ;  and  a  careful  study  of  Clarendon 
is  the  more  in  jdaoe  at  this  nioment  because  Ilerr  von  Ranke's 
estimate  of  his  historical  poeitTon,  recently  published  in  an  English 
dress,  has  nttractcil  tho  attention  which  everything  from  tho  pen 
of  Hen-  von  Knnke,  whether  very  right  or  very  wrong,  deserves. 

He  was  horn  in  ItiOS.  near  Salisbnry,  where  his  father,  Henr^- 
Hyde,  resided  on  his  own  estate  of  Dinton,  and  purflueJ  tlic  usual 
avocations  of  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  country  gontloman. 
^^'riting  at  a  time  when  he  had  known  many  of  the  moat  reinark- 
jihte  men  of  his  age.  Clarendon  solemnly  avere  his  father  to  have 
been  "the  wisest  man  he  had  ever  known."  Kdwar<l,  the 
third  son,  wa«  originally  designed  for  the  Church,  but  tho  death  of 
his  two  elder  brothers  made  him  heir,  and  he  was  sent  to  study 
law.  Leaving  Oxford  with  a  reputation  for  pai-ts  and  wit.  but 
uot  for  BcholarshipT  he  was  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple  iti 
IGZ.'}.  in  those  years,  owinpf  to  BuekJughom's  coafused  ware. 
London  swamied  with  loose  swash-bockler  peopLe  of  the  raili- 
tar}'  sort,  and  he  Iiints  that  he  liad  rather  more  iutereounte  mth 
such  chamcttTs  than  was  good  for  him.  Already,  howuver, 
he  was  ktenly  alive  to  the  claims  of  dccoimm,  and  couduoted 
himself,  as  he  significantly  says,  "mitf^  if  not  cuafK'  avoiding 
"notable  Bcaudal  of  any  kind.''  Ho  frankly  informs  ua  that  he 
made  his  first  proposition  for  maixiage,  happily  unsucceasful,  with 
no  warmer  passion  than  "  appetite  to  a  convenient  estate ;"  but  lie 
speaks  ardently  of  his  first  \vife.  "  a  young  lady  very  fair  and 
beautiful,"  whoso  death,  six  mouths  after  tho  marriage,  "shook 
all  the  frame  of  his  resolutions."  Three  years  later  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  who  bore  him  many  children, 
and  with  wham  he  lived  "  very  comfortably  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable timcR.  and  reiy  joyfully  in  those  times  when  matter  of  joy 
was  administered." 

The  six  or  eight  years  preceding  IG-lit  were  the  brightest 
of  his  life.  Not  only  was  he  advancing  in  his  profession  and 
gaining  a  repntatiim  for  talent  and  eloquence,  but  he  indulged 
the  cravings  of  that  literarj*  genius  which  was  his  deepest 
characteristic .    Several  hours  every  day  he  devoted  to  reading, 

*  ■Tn  Rtad  you  told  it  to  Uirg  off  tbu&a«riiis/'— Ixioa  to  Jnpltor.  In  Mr.  Kmali'it 
"Ixioain  HoMetL" 
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and  sedulously  cultivated  the  society  of  tlio  most  brilliant  roea 
of  the  time.  Ben  Jdoboq  '*  bad  for  many  yeam  ftn  oxtraor- 
dinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Ilydu."'  and  Selden.  Cotton,  8ir  Kwielmi 
Digby,  Thomas  Alay,  and  Tbomas  Carew  were  amonj;  hie  ae- 
qnaintance.  When  in  London,  Hyde  and  his  aeaociatct?  iline<l 
togetbor  by  apijointmcnt,  itnd  the  wit  and  leaminj^  of  their  talk* 
were  ranch  Bp4)ken  of.  In  the  country  he  either  entertainttd  faui 
friends  at  Dinton,  or  formed  one  of  the  circle  attracted  to  Falk- 
bind'fl  nianmon  in  Oxfordshire  by  t]ie  gracefiU  hospitality  and  noble 
character  of  it«  oi.vner.  Never  were  the  viands  of  inttUectnal 
banqnct  more  riehiy  provided  or  more  feUcitonsly  \-aricd  than  at 
Falkland's  board.  One  can  fancy  how,  nnder  the  penial  influence 
of  the  host.  Sheldon.  Hammond,  and  Morley  would  prove  that 
erudition  had  not  blunted  their  wit  or  dulled  their  observation; 
how  Earle's  liumorous  skt-tches  of  character  and  manners  wmild' 
alternate  with  Waller's  neat  metaphor  and  Rparkhn^  phrase;  vliile 
Hales  and  ChiUuigworth.  in  dialectic  fence  with  the  more  pravely 
orthodox  divines,  would  practise  two  of  the  nimblest  and  aharpertj 
intellectual  sword-blades  that  ever  mingled  in  the  controvcrmijil 
fniy.  Clarendon  says  i^nth  generoua  modesty  that  *•  he  never  waa 
BO  prond,  or  tbongbt  himself  so  gfiod  a  man,  as  when  he  ttTic  thei 
woi«t  nmn  in  the  company."  The  friendsliip  which  sprung  up  at 
this  time  between  Hyde  and  Falkland,  the  gentjest  and  best  of  all 
the  Cavaliers,  was  unbroken  until  Fatldaiid's  death,  and  continued, 
during  the  thirty  yeai-a  of  Hyde's  aubsofjuent  life,  to  be  with  him 
the  subject  of  tender  and  sacred  i-emerabrauce. 

The  spirit  and  aentiments  uf  the  renowned  circle  in  wliicli  Hyde 
and  FalkJaud  moved  were  liberal.  Nowhere,  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  is  there  a  more  just  or  enlarged  conception  of  tolera- 
tion, a  moiv  intrepid  recognition  of  the  elaiuiB  of  ru-auon  and 
oousujcnce,  than  in  tlie  worka  of  Qiiilingworth  and  flaleti.  Nor 
ouglit  it  tu  be  forgotten  that  both  Hal«f«  and  Qiiliuigworth  fooud 
favour  ill  the  eyes  of  Laud,  and  -were  onconmged  by  him  to  seek 
promotion  in  the  Church.  Hyde  was  in  Uhkm!  days  an  intimate 
friend  of  Laud's.  The  prelate  of  threescore,  whom  moat  people 
know  only  by  Lord  Slacaulay'a  portrait  of  him  as  a  malignant 
imbecile,  listened  with  kindly  deference  to  his  young  friend 
when  ho  deecontcd  on  the  otfcncc  given  by  Laud's  manner  at  the 
council  table,  on  the  o^'il  all  men  were  talking  of  him,  on  the 
extreme  desirableness  of  his  letting  it  be  known  that  he  was  not 
BO  liarsh  aa  bo  looked.  Raspy-voiced,  Bharp-tompored,  fiercely 
impatient  nf  pompons  Rpoecliifiera  who  insiHted  on  wasting  a  miin's 
time,  Laud  had  «  sunny  sido  for  congenial  and  friendly  spirits. 
Liking  Hyde,  Land  was  not  alarm Eid  at  the  intellectual  Ubei-nlism  of 
Hyde's  (jirde,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cherished  the  idea  of  a  Church 
[■which  should  have  room  for  the  frankest  Broad  Churchmen  of  the 
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period.  And  yet,  in  those  very  yearn,  Kngland,  hb  seen  by  Milton, 
■was  an  angiiiiji-striclcen  mother,  crowned  -with  aBlis s,  lamentin j?  for 
her  children  driven  into  the  wildemeM  by  tjTannons  impoajtions. 
The  snmmftr  lightnings  of  wit  and  free  thought  flashed  around  the 
board  of  Falkland;  unci  TTyde,  -ft-ith  Whiteloclc.  and  a  throng  of 
bright  yonng  fello-ws  of  the-  Tnns  of  Court,  resplendent  in  fcold  and 
silver  lace,  some  in  coaohen-and-sw,  Rome  on  richly  rapariaoned 
horses,  went  masquing  in  procession  fi"om  Chancery  Lane  to  White- 
hall, to  dance  under  the  eyes  of  majcBty  and  be  couipUmeutcd  by 
the  Queen  :  but  in  Palace  Yard  ears  were  being  cut  off,  nosoa  slit. 
■  cheeks  branded:  and.  step  by  etep,  the  conspiralore  of  Thorough 
were  advancing  on  the  last  fastneasea  of  English  freedom. 

How  could  these  things  coexist  ?  The  fact  need  not  sur- 
prise us.  The  most  fiei-y  agitations  of  politic*  are  never  com- 
menifnrate  with  the  society  in  which  they  take  plact-.  In  the 
central  agony  of  the  French  Kevoliition,  when  the  tumbrils,  with 
their  load  of  victims,  went  daily  to  tho  guillotine,  the  theatres  of 
Paris  liad  their  jocund  audiences.  There  wa^  room  in  England, 
in  1637,  both  for  the  circle  of  Hyde  and  Falkland  and  for 
those  of  Milton,  of  Hampden,  of  Prynne.  In  the  next  place. 
Clarendon's  glowing  description  of  the  society  in  which  he  moved 
before  Hi'H)  once  more  ilhisti-ates  the  strangely  cotmected,  strangely 
contrasted  parts  played  in  history  by  the  specvxlative  intellect 
and  the  beKeving  or  the  impassioned  heart.  A  sure  instinct 
told  Laud  that  the  most  capriciously  sceptical  of  philosopher 
divines  would  ba  more  manageable  in  the  Chnreh  than  the 
rtigged  PuritaTi  who  feared  Ood  and  knew  no  other  tear.  The 
specnlative  intellect  plays  with  light  and  lambent  flame  about  the 
fetters  of  nations,  revealing  weak  places  and  rubbing  nflP  the  gilt  of 
customary  reverence,  but  tho  firr-  that  melts  them  m  from  the 
heart.  Not  Erasmus  but  Luther  originated  the  Reformation ; 
not  Waller  but  Milton  is  the  poet  of  the  Puritan  Revohition  ;  not 
the  knowing,  glittering,  satirical  Voltaire,  but  Ronsseau.  the 
half-erased  prophet  of  philanthropy,  inspired  Robespierre  and 
his  Jacobins.  Specolativo  philosophy  and  Horatian  poetry  have 
always  taken  kindly  to  despotism.  No  pale-faced  nun  oonld  have 
shuddered  and  whimpered  at  the  excesses  of  liberty  in  more 
genuine  ^anic  thnu  that  of  Cibbon,  when  he  saw  whither  their 
fine-spun  theories  had  led  his  free-thinking  frioudu  m  France.  If 
Strafford,  Laud,  and  Charles  liad  succeeded  in  transforming  the 
monarchy  of  England  into  a  despotism,  it  would  have  been  a  Stately 
and  imposing  despotism  ;  ^^^th  pictures  by  Velasquez  and  Tintoret 
in  the  palace,  with  Chilliugworth  in  the  Church,  and  Hobbes  at 
the  Univerwty  ;  but  this  merely  proves  tliat  despotism  in  Eng- 
land would  not  have  bRon  wi(hout  those  alleviations  which  have 
not  redeemed  tho  malignity  of  despotism  elsewhere. 
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In  the  Shurt  Parliament^  wMcb  sat  m  tlie  epniij^  of  lf?40,  Hyde 
wafl  tiicniber  fur  HV'ootton-Bassett.  The  important  part  wliich  be 
played  in  tin's  P.'irlinmeiit  provt-H  Ihat  be  must  have  already  made 
a  decj)  inipreshioii  on  his  contemp<»rarip«.  Hf  ocmipied  an  inter- 
mediate po8itio]i  between  CliurlcH  nud  the  PatriotH.  Hamjxleu  had 
taken  hiw  lin<'.  He  was  reaolved  to  force  upon  the  Court  a  com- 
plete cliange  <tf  policy,  and  to  grant  no  RuppUea  to  be  emplojrd 
in  the  Scotch  war.  The  vetenin  Patriota  were  convinced  that  a 
royal  victor)*  over  the  Scob*  would  be  t!ic  d«nth-kneU  of  freedom 
in  England.  But  theso  men  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  Thn 
CommonH  were  not  disijoned  to  deal  har<Ily  with  tlie  King,  and  ft 
grant  of  money,  even  though  not  large,  miglit  be  intei-preted  as 
a[i  approval  of  the  royal  polii^y.  Under  those  eireuinsfanccA, 
Charlea  asked  for  twelve  subsidieB.  Tlic  amoant  wsa  onormouH 
for  those  tinie«,  and  Hampden  knew  that  the  House  would  reftue 
it.  Ho  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  (inestion  ahould  be  put 
nmplkUtr,  grant  or  not  grant  twelve  subsidies  f  Hydo  tmggested 
that  the  question  «honld  be  divided,  the  vote  whether  Boine  Mipply 
ahould  be  granted  being  taken  separately  from  the  vote  fixing  the 
amonnt.  He  had  at  this  time  no  connection  with  the  Court,  bnt 
if  he  had  been  the  cuuiidtfiitial  advi»«r  of  Cliarles,  he  could  cot 
have  adoptL'd  a  course  mure  likely  to  balUe  the  Patriots  aad  to 
secure  for  the  Crowu  the  command  of  the  Uoutie.  Charles,  hgw- 
cver,  was  one  whom  it  was  difficult  to  Hervi.-.  Ulh  miniwten 
auuonnced  on  bin  part  tltut  uu  amaller  supply  than  that  asked 
for  \vould  be  accepted.  The  masterly  tactici*  of  Hyde,  which 
might  have  foiled  the  dexterous  and  expi-ritncod  Hampden,  were 
uf  no  avail.  The  twt-lve  subNidieti  wuru  rufusL-tl,  aud  C*hatle8 
annomiced  hia  intention  to  dissolve  the  Parhament.  Hyde  knew 
that  this  would  be  folly.  Uunying  to  Laud,  he  implored  the  Aich- 
biahop  to  use  his  ioAuence  to  dissuade  thu  King  from  a  dieaolu- 
tiou.  Laud  said  he  would  nut  counsel  a  diasolution,  but  neithtr 
would  he  offer  lu»  advice  against  it.  The  prubnbilify  in  tliat  Laud, 
who  found  Couvooation  manageable,  who  had  his  eationu  to  get 
enacted,  and  who  would  have  been  pleased  beyond  oxpreauon  if 
liis  ecclesiastical  Parliament  eould  by  voting  money  have  enabled 
tlie  Khig  to  do  without  the  lay  Parliament,  was  not  aveme  to  a 
dissolution.  Though  he  was  no  imbecile,  liis  conception  of  the 
ititereeta  of  the  Cluirch  may  well  have  paralysed  his  judgment  as 
to  what  was  the  best  course  for  liis  masttir  to  adopt  iu  civil  offain 
at  this  critical  conjuncture.  In  the  Short  Parliaiuent  Hyde  served 
on  110  fewer  than  seven  committee^  and  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  attack  on  the  MarshaU's  Court,  one  of  the  oppressive  tribtmals 
of  the  time. 

The  Short  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  May.  Ifi40.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding months  Charles  Involved  himself  in  a  coil  of  embarrass- 
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ments  worthy  of  his  impcnous  wilfuhicRs  and  profound  incoimcitj. 
The  Long  rarliament  was  elccttd  ■when  tlie  constituencies  wore 
in  a  paroxysm  o!"  traniKiendent  disgriRt  with  him  nud  his  bii^hopfl. 
Tbo  nilBgt>vemment  which  had  brought  a  Scotch  amiy  into  F.ng-- 
land,  which  had  reddened  the  Tjmc  with  English  blood,  which 
had  thrown  everything  into  hidocma  confusion,  was  belicvetl  by 
the  great  body  of  EngUshmen  to  bo  bound  tip  with  tho  King's 
determination  to  force  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Laud  both  upon 
England  aud  upon  Scotland.  Hecullecting  that  thu  Short  Pai'liH- 
meut  bud  failed  to  put  an  end  tu  Cluirlett's  uifatuatiou  on  this 
point,  the  English  people  elected  a  Hoiifto  of  Commons  more 
vehemently  in  sympathy  with  Presbyteriauism,  and  inoie  fiercely 
oppcBed  to  Episcopacy,  than  corresponded  to  the  peniiuueut 
sentiment  uf  the  nation  un  these  subjects.  This  fact  ia  the 
key  to  the  Ciitire  hitttcry  uf  the  Long  Parliauteut.  Uydo  sat  fur 
SiUtash. 

Pym  and  Hampileu  had  now  a  Parliament  ou  which  they 
coxild  depend  in  a  final  t-Eort  to  put  an  end  to  the  maladminis- 
tration of  tlie  Crown  aud  secure  the  liberties  of  the  reuLn.  The 
paroxywn  of  Presbyteiiaa  sympathy  in  which  the  Commons  wero 
elected  did  nut  exclude  from  the  House  a  large  and  able  party 
attached  to  tlie  governmout  and  ritual  of  the  (/inirch  of  England; 
but  this  |)urty  agreed  with  Hatnpden  on  tho  constitutional  question, 
and  were  prepared  to  go  with  P^tu  on  the  subjeot  of  religion  at  leaat 
so  far  as  might  be  ueceeHury  in  order  tu  get  the  Scots  out  of  England, 
and  to  guarantee  tlieni,  among  tlieir  uwn  lulls  and  heaths,  the 
enjoyment  of  Presbj^e nanism  to  their  hearts'  content.  Accord- 
ingly the  Commons  acted  in  their  first  session — from  November 
1640  to  August  1(5-11 — as  a  united  phalanx.  There  were  minor 
difTerencea of  opinion;  there  were  animated  debates;  btit  on  alt 
the  grand  measores,  including  the  overthrow  of  Strafford,  which 
render  tliose  few  numths  the  most  important  in  the  constitutional 
IiistOry  of  England,  Hampden  went  band  in  hand  with  Falkland, 
and  Pym  with  Ilydo.  Hyde  was  entnisted  by  the  llouao  -^Wth  tho 
rt>nduct  of  the  .impeachment  of  the  liarons  of  tlio  Exchequer. 
He  sliared  the  intimate  counsels  of  the  Patriot  leaders,  and  was 
often  asked  to  dino  with  them  at  that  table  in  P}-m's  lodgings 
around  which,  characteristically  enough,  the  historT,-  of  England 
was  then  to  be  seen  in  the  making. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  memorable  first  session,  however,  Hyde 
*a«  gradually  drawing  off  fmm  Pym  and  nampdcn,  and  leaning 
towards  the  CVnrt.  He  was  alarmed  principally  on  account  of  the 
Church.  It  was  natmal  that  Hampden  aud  bis  t>iend8  should 
consider  it  essential  with  a  view  to  securing  the  freedom  of  tho 
country,  that  the  spirit  if  not  the  constitutiou  of  the  Church, 
should  be  changed.     The  ecclesiastical  system  of  Land  luid  fur- 
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iiished  despotism  with  its  most  eSective  iustrumentfi.    The  Aaglicoo 
clergy,  except  when  they  were  Paritan,  laught  ae  a  religious  duty 
the  moBt  abject  political  sernlity.     Laud  identified  tbo  Churcki 
80  peremptorily,  not  merely  with  the  clergy,  bat  with  tho  upp«j 
Hection  among  the  clergy,  that  bo  refused  the  name  of  pastor  to  i 
but  biahops.*     \\Tien  Charles  bitterly  disappointed  tho  nation  byj 
dissolving  the  Short  I^arliamcut,  Convocation  continued  to  ai-,  at* 
if  in  insolent  exhibition  of  ita  comparative  loyalty^  and  actnaDy 
voted  money   to   eopport   him   in   that    Scotch   war   which  i\ 
Commons  of  Kngland  had  refused  to  mipport  with  one  farthinjf' 
In  France,  in  Hollaud,  in  Scotland,  tho  Reformed  Chnrchea  had 
rejected  the  feudal  episcopacy,  and  returned  to  the  republic 
simplicity  of  the  early  Christian  Cliurch.     Takiug  all  these  thiogvl 
into  account,  can  wo  wonder  that  tlio  Patriots  of  tho  Long^  Par- 
liament coBBidered  it  impossible   that   a   Church  based  on  the 
divine  right  of  buihops,  and  teaching  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
could  coexist  with  civil  freedom  in  Englandt 

Nevertheless  it  can  be  proved  out  of  the  month  of  Clarendon 
that  Pym,  and  Hampden  had  no  insuperable  objection  to  Epis- 
copacy on  rcli^ous  grounds;  and  no  tenable  or  candid  expla- 
nation of  the  course  they  pursued  c«ti  be  given  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  what  they  eaeentially  wanted  was  some  such 
ecclesiastical  aiTangemcut  as  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  free 
institutions  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  men  of  massive  common 
rteuse,  able  to  distinguish  between  names  and  realities ;  and  it 
was  a  hard  fate  which  compelled  them  to  choose  between 
a  divine-right  Episcopacy  and  a  divine-right  Presbyterianism. 
when  tliey  buUovod  in  neither.  \\'liat  renders  Hyde  supremely 
interesting  as  an  historical  vbaracter  is  neither  his  having  been 
tho  chief  niiuLster  of  two  Stuart  sovereigns,  nor  his  having  written 
the  history  of  his  tiine,  but  his  having  been  the  man  who.  of  all 
then  Uviug,  might  Lave  done  most  to  save  the  Patriots  of  the 
l>ong  Parliament  from  l»eiiig  Torched  to  make  this  election.  Had 
Hyde  taken  a  course  even  ahghtly  different  from  that  which  he 
pntsiieil,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  the  whole  party  which  they  led, 
instead  of  ehooBing  the  less  of  two  eWls,  with  calamity  annexed 
for  decades  and  mahgn  roeulte  for  centuries,  might  bare  eeen 
their  way  to  a  pennaneutly  workable,  broadly  comprebcnsiTe 
ecclomaatieal  Bchonie,  acceptable  to  the  people,  loyal  to  a  con- 
stitutional throne,  and  making  it  possible  for  England  to  escape 
both  the  mnrdoroua  contention  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry  aud 
the  misery  and  hr-artburning  of  our  modem  social  war  between 
Church  and  Dissent.  The  ground  upon  which  these  poaitionB 
are  taken  up  will  become  apparent  ae  we  proceed. 

*  B»  the  Ultor  to  Strafford,  la  whifib  ht  rebah«B  bli  correifoiKliiit  oo  tUa  polai. 
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Biding  one  day  with  Nathaniel  Fiennee,  after  adjoumniGnt  from 
the  Patriot  diniter-table,  m  the  fields  that  then  spread  in  grc-cji 
expanse  between  Westminster  and  Chelsea,  Uyde  happened  to 
remark  tliat  "he  could  not  conceive  how  religion  could  be  pro- 
aerved  T^-ithout  biBhops,  nor  how  the  government  of  the  State 
could  snlwist,  if  the  goveminent  of  the  Churoh  were  altered." 
The  impossibility  of  religion  without  bishopa  and  of  monarchy 
without  Fjaudian  EpiRcopacy  was  a  doHnne  well  calculated  to 
snggest  misgivings  to  Pym  and  Hampden  tonchingthepatnotiMn 
of  him  who  held  it.  Hyde  began  to  find  himself  **  gloomed  upon" 
in  the  Rouse. 

The  ctrcumstnnccs  which  alanned  his  Patriot  friends,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Charles.  Mr,  Percy,  the  Earl  of  Nortiinmber- 
land's  brother,  whispered  into  his  oar  that  the  King  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  few  words  with  him.  H*  first  met  his  royal 
master  shortly  before  the  depaiture  of  the  latter  for  Scotland. 
Charles  thauked  him  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Episcopacy,  and 
hinted  that  he  had  plans  in  hand  which,  when  he  returned, 
would  place  the  Church  beyoud  reach  of  attack.  Soon  after 
this  interview,  the  first  sessiou  of  the  Long  Parliament  came  to 
an  end. 

Li  October  the  Lords  and  Commons  reassembled,  and  presently 
Charles  returned  from  the  north.  He  was  received  witli  accla- 
mations in  his  capital^  and  a  large,  nrdc-nt,  and  intinential  party 
in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  profotwed  thomeelvea  satisfied  with  the 
coucessiona  which  had  been  made.  Meanwhik^  Pj"m,  liompden,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Parliamentary  Patriota,  adjured  the  nation  not  to 
think  that  the  battle  was  over,  affirmed  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
securely  won,  and  proposed  that  Charles,  instead  of  being  hailed 
as  the  restorer  and  guardian  of  freedom,  should  be  waited  on 
with  the  Great  KemouBtrance. 

The  honest  burghers  of  London  and  many  of  the  King's  friends 
at  Westminster  judged  byappearanoes;  the  leading  Patriots  knew 
what  lay  behind.  Charles  had  for  months  been  plotting  a 
counter-revolution.  Pym  and  Hampdeti  had  fingered  the  threads 
of  hie  plots,  and  knew  that  the  liberty  for  which  they  had 
toiled  through  so  many  dark  and  atormy  years  was  in  deadly 
peri].  They  knew  that,  whc?n  Strnftord  and  Laud  were  removed, 
Cliarles  had  fallen  under  the  paramount  influence  of  the  Queen, 
one  of  the  moEit  fanatical  zealots  and  most  nnBcrnpulous  and 
daring  schemers  in  Europe;  that  he  had  tried  to  bring  up  an 

■  armed  force  to  wrest  Strafford  out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament; 
that  his  trip  to  Scotland  had  been  suspiciously  involved  witli 
plotfl  woven  in  Edinburgh ;  that  the  Irish  rebels  declared  them- 

B    selves  the  soldiers  of  Henrietta  Maria;   that  there  had  been 
H    Court   intrigues   for    obtaining   military  assistance    from   some 
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Continental  State.  They  knew  that  Charles  had  never  accepted 
e.t  ammo  the  part  of  constitrntional  King,  that  he  had  not  Bou^t 
his  comisellors  among  the  Patriots,  that  he  preferred  the  advice 
of  hare-brained  intri^ers  like  Digby  to  that  of  the  leaders 
of  the  English  nation,  that,  in  one  word,  he  waa  bent  now,  as 
he  had  always  been,  except  at  moments  when  he  bowed  his 
head  like  the  bulrush  to  the  swollen  stream,  upon  asserting  his 
autocratic  power  against  Parhament.  In  the  Great  Remonstrance, 
therefore,  they  recounted  all  that  had  been  amiss  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Charles  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  demanded  that  Parhament  should  be  practically  recognised  as 
his  "  great  council  in  all  affairs,  both  in  Church  and  State."  They 
made  no  disguise  of  their  intentions  respecting  the  Church,  which 
were  to  reduce  the  "  exorbitant  power  "  assumed  by  the  "  prelates," 
to  remove  these  from  "  their  temporal  power  and  employments," 
to  "  unite  the  foreign  Cliurches"  with  the  CTiurch  of  England 
in  the  general  Protestant  cause,  and  to  convoke  a  Synod  of 
"the  most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island,  assisted  by  some  from  foreign  pai-ts,"  to  "consider  of  all 
things  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
('hurch,"  and  to  place  the  result  of  their  dehberations  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  bringing  forward  of  the  Great  Remonstrance  by  the 
Patriots  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
party  of  advance,  or  rather  of  consoHdation,  and  the  party  of 
reaction,  or  at  least  of  pause.  The  debates  were  long,  and  the 
passions  of  the  antagonists  were  bo  profoundly  stirred  that,  but 
for  the  self-possession  and  resource  of  Hampden,  they  would  have 
sheathed  their  swords  in  each  other's  bodies.  The  Remonstrance 
was  carried,  but  the  nan-o'wness  of  the  majority  afifords  con- 
clusive evidence  that  if  Hyde  had  been  equal  to  the  emergency, 
not  even  Cliarles's  talent  for  effecting  inconceivable  failures  could 
have  brought  on  a  general  wreck.  Had  Hyde  stood  forth  simply 
as  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Opposition  in  the  Lower  House, 
careless  whether  he  wero  formally  recognised  by  the  King  or  not, 
inflexible  in  his  con\'iction  .that  Parhament  was  the  arena  iu 
which  the  conflict  on  behalf  of  tlic  Church  and  the  monarchy 
could  beet  be  earned  on,  he  might  have  saved  Charles  iii  spite 
of  himself. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event.  It  is  supremely  diificult, 
iu  the  Inirrj'  and  heat  of  action,  to  adapt  conduct  to  circum- 
stances new  and  complex.  The  careful  and  iutelhgent  reader 
of  Clarendon  can  now  point  out  facts  explicitly  attested  on  his 
own  page  which  defined  for  him,  if  only  he  could  have  imder- 
stood  and  obeyed  their  counselling,  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
have  followed.     And  yet  it  woxJd  have  required  one  of  tkoae 
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roloRsnl  men  who,  at  great  historical  conjiuictiirc-s,  are  able  to 
penetrate  the  deepest  meaning:  of  the  present  ■while  it  flies,  to 
ilisceni  and  sti-ike  mto  the  right  path, 

ReconimeiKled  by  his  zeal  for  ICpiscopacy,  aig^ualizetl  by  \m 
opposition  to  the  Remoustrance,  Hyde  was  called  \>y  Digby  to  a 
mcxH  interview  with  the  King.     The  mere  eircmustauce  of  hxa 
Qeiiig  invitod  by  Digby  to  a  luiduight  inter^'iew  at  the  palace 
ought  to  have  put  him  on  liie  guard.    Digby  was  a  typical  lignre 
of  the  period — a  characterieKc  actor  in  bccucb  where  romance  and 
reaUty  seem  to  be  intercliangeable — where  the  grouping  and  tho 
background  aro  often  so  like  those  of  Diniry  Lone  tlmt  we  cau 
hardly  believe  them  to  be  ihoRe  of  history.     Incapable  of  ptntes- 
niauHhip,   Charles   deUglitcd   iu   plot   and   etratageui.  aud  M'hilo 
dieliking  solidly  able  men,  was  ehanocd  with  mioh  as  could  weave 
intfiminablo  intrigneA  and  display  an  unliraittid  lunount  of  etage 
dauiitk-sancss  in  con-yingthem  out.     Digby  eceniH  to  have  had 
the  itch  of  plotting  in  his  very  blood,  for  Mb  father  «Iied  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  (innpowdGi  Tlot.     A  few  yean*  before  this  time 
he  had  joined  the  Church  of  Home,  and  ^va8  one  of  that  inmost ' 
cirole  of  plottere  who  drew  inaiiiration  from  Henrietta  Maria  and 
lior  JeBuit  advisei-s,  and  from  whose  darkest  Hclienies  Cliarlca  him- 
self was  probably  exeludc-d.     Had  Hyde  poBsesBed  the  instinct  of  a 
great  practical  stnteauion,  he  would  have  told  Digby  that  he  was 
in  a  position  to  servo  the  King  most  eflectivcly  without  express 
connection  witii   hira.      He   could    have    done    infinitely    moru 
for  the  Church  and  the  throne  as  the  opponent  of  Harapdon  in 
,  Parhamcnt  than  as  thf-  associate  of  DigUyin  the  royal  closet.    He 
took,  however,  the  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  fatal  step.     Con- 
ducted by  Digby,  he  entered  Whitehall  by  ^he  back-Rtaira  in  tlui 
dead  of  night.     He  found  hinisolf  in  the  presence  not  of  Charles 
only  but  of  the  Queen.     Could  anj-tiiing  be  more  picturesquely 
thcatricaU     The  conductor,  Digby;  the  time,  night ;  the  locality, 
a  room  iu  the  palace  adjoining  the   Queen's  back-stairs;    "the 
waning  moon  on  the  water,"   if  we  2'1p*18C-      Clarendon   kissed 
hands ;  Digby  withdu-w ;  and  the  Khig  entered  at  once  npou 
busineKS.     Infonning  Hyde  that  \w  wished  to  dismiss  St.  John, 
the  Solicitor-General,  ( "luirlew  oflered  biin  the  place.  "  God  forbid  I" 
exclaimed  Hyde.    To  accept  tlit  office  of  St.  John  would,  he 
Iciiow,  be   to    throw  down  the  gauntlcl  m   the  most   irritating 
manner  to  the  Patriot  party,  and  tu    swell  their  ranks  by   the 
unmiBtakable  announcement  of  a  reactionary  policy  on  the  part 
of  the   Crown.     The  King.  lK)wever.   expressed  sni-prise   at   his 
refuaul,  and  the  Queen  urged  hini  to  accede  to  the  proposal.     If 
he  did  not  choose  to  become  Solicitor-General,  would  he,  they 
asked,  accept  Home  other  office  I     No.     He  wftuldnot  be  ostensibly 
UBsociated  with  the  Comt.     He  would  act   with  Falkland  and 
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Golepeper  as  adviser  of  his  Majesty,  but  the  cotmectioii.  most 
remain  secret.    And  so  he  glided  away  as  he  had  come. 

Had  Hyde,  I  repeat,  been  a  great  man  instead  of  an  adroit 
advocate,  he  would  have  told  Charles  that  the  saving  of  the  Church 
uid  the  monarchy  of  England  could  not  be  done  in  a  comer ; 
but  that  the  magnificent  array  of  gentlemen,  at  whose  head  he 
had  almost  defeated  the  Remonstrance,  was  perfectly  capable, 
without  aid  irom  histrionic  plotters  or  midnight  interviews,  to 
secure  reasonable  terms  for  both.  The  interview  itself  ought  to 
have  instructed  him  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  Patriot  appre- 
hensions and  the  course  which  the  interests  of  the  country 
required  him  to  pursue.  He  was  led  to  the  palace  by  Digby — 
a  hare-brained  adventurer,  a  Papist,  a  renegade ;  and  he  saw  that, 
in  transacting  business  of  essential  importance,  the  King  was  at 
the  beck  of  the  Queen.  Novice  as  he  was  in  pubh'c  life  com- 
pared with  Pym  or  Hampden,  men  who,  for  twenty  years,  had 
been  studying  the  Court  and  penetrating  its  inmost  arcana, 
these  facts  might  have  opened  his  eyes.  He  ought  to  have- 
felt  that  it  was  maduess  to  let  himself  be  drawn  into  an 
irreconcilable  breach  with  those  statesmen,  whose  ally  he  had 
been  in  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament,  by  such  peisons 
as  Digby  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Mere  self-respect -required  tiiat, 
having  been  formally  accepted  as  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown,  he 
should  insist  upon  his  views  being  adopted.  Instead  of  being 
firm  on  this  point,  he  drifted  into  a  connection  with  the  Court, 
without  having  it  determined  whether  he,  Falkland,  and  Golepeper 
were  to  be  Charles's  real  advisers,  or  whether  power  was  to  remain 
with  the  Queen  aiid  Digby.  He  was  soon  informed,  as  by  a  thunder- 
clap, that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  trifled  with  by  Charles. 

The  proposal  that  Hyde  should  take  the  place  of  St.  J^thn  as 
Solicitor-General  deserves  consideration.  Attempts  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  summer,  when  the  King  had  approached 
nearest  to  a  genuine  concession  of  the  Patriot  demands,  to  furnish 
liim  with  a  Ministry  chosen  from  the  leaders  of  the  ParUamentary 
majority.  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  causes, 
including  doubtless  the  Kinj^'s  heartfelt  avereion  to  the  whole 
affair,  frustrated  the  project.  But  hopes  were  entertained  by  the 
popular  party  that  the  essential  end  in  view — administration  in 
accordance  "with  the  will  of  Parliament — might  be  attained  by  the 
admission  of  a  certain  number  of  Patriots  into  the  Privy  Council. 
Lord  Essex,  Lord  Say,  St.  John,  and  several  others  had  been 
enrolled  among  the  Privy  Councillors.  They  had  frankly  informed 
Charies  that  they  could  give  him  no  ad\'ice  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  they  maintained,  consti- 
tuted *'  Inn  gieat  Council,  by  whose  wisdom  he  was  entirely  to- 
guide  himself."    Clarendon  states — and  there  are  few  words  in  th& 
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luBtorical  Uteraturo  of  England  more  illuminative  tbaii  those  iti 
which  he  niakos  the  statpineiit — tliat  tlda  propoeition  of  the 
Patriots  did  not  Btartlfi  the  Privy  Couneillora  in  general.  It  was, 
he  say  a,  "most  supinely  and  stupidly  submitted  to  by  the  rest." 
ClaretidoQ  liiniBolf  never  accepted  tlio  doctrine,  holding  aa  he  did 
that  kin f^  had  something  prutfrnatunil  and  divine  about  them. 
Land  was  not  more  fanatically  abenrd  on  tliin  point  tliau  his 
disciple.  Ho  was  probably,  in  fact,  much  less  so ;  for  a  good 
deal  of  Laud's  sermonizing  about.  HngB  might  be  professionally 
meaitinglcas;  bat  when  Clarendon  speaks  of  the  prcsninption  of 
Parliament  "  in  endeavouring  to  Rcarch  what  the  Scripture  itself 
told  them  waa  unsearchable,  the  heart  of  the  King."  he  seems 
really  to  believe  the  drivel  he  talks.  At  all  events,  the  Privy 
Couneillors  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1^41,  were,  (wftr  Clarendon,  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  King  ought  to  govern 
by  the  advice  of  Parliament.  No  one  held  this  opinion  more 
stoutly  tlmu  the  patriot  lawyer  St.  John,  whom  Charles  had  forced 
himself  to  accept  as  Solicitor- General.  It  will  therefore  be  under- 
stood that,  in  proposing  to  displace  St.  John  and  instal  Hyde  in  Ixis 
place,  his  Majesty  had  suggested  a  decisively  reactionary  measure. 

Strong,  however,  as  was  this  measure,  it  was  not  so  strong  as 
Bome  which  Charles  was  prepared  to  adopt.  Sooth  to  say,  he  had 
looked  upon  tlie  Great  liemonstrance  as  a  decIarotioB  of  war,  and 
he  was  consumed  with  a  passionate  desire,  not  only  to  crush  tho 
pretensions  of  Pailiamcut,  but  to  tako  a  bloody  revenge  upon  the 
leading  Patriots.  Witluii  a  few  weeks  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Remonstrance,  within  a  still  shorter  period  of  his  midnight 
interview  with  Hyde,  he  Btnick  a  direct  blow  at  tho  hfo  of 
liampden,  Pyni,  and  their  priuoipal  coadjutors  by  attempting  their 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Likely  enough  the  King's  actual  rush  to  Westminster  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  mob  may  have  been  HUggested  by  a  word  from  Digby, 
and  executed  almost  on  the  impulso  of  tho  moment ;  but  if  Digby 
is  answerable  for  the  eoup  detkMtrf,  Cliarles  meditated  a  «>«p  cCthat. 
No  rational  account  can  be  given  of  his  proceodingB  either  before 
or  after  the  attempted  arrest,  unless  wo  believe  that  it  was  liis 
settled  ])urposo  to  put  down  the  popular  part}*  by  force.  Ho  had 
made  things,  as  lie  supposed,  safe  in  Scotland ;  his  prerogative 
placed  the  mihtia  at  his  command;  Portsmouth  and  Hull,  with  the 
loagazuic  in  the  latter,  were  nominally  hia,  and  could,  as  he  pre- 
sumed, be  seized.  Hatred  of  Parliaments  was  with  him  a  passion; 
he  poBsesBcd  neither  the  patience  nor  the  brains  indispensable  for 
Parliamentary  management ;  and  he  at  heart  dishked  the  party 
of  Falkland,  Colepopcr,  and  Hyde  only  less  than  the  party  of 
Hampden  and  Vym.  On  any  poaeiWe  hypothesis  the  attempted 
arrest  was  foolish,  but  the  only  hypothesis  on  which  it  can  he 
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for  at  all  is  that  Charlea  confnsedly  thought  thnt. 
batmg:  anrxwed  and  discredited  tho  whole  Patriot  party  by 
ihwring  tfatar  leaders  into  tho  Tower  on  a  charge  of  trenson,  he 
ttiffkt  <itfaeT  harry  a  bill  through  the  Houses  consenting  to  their 
(jtnohttioo,  or  Testure  on  dissolving  them  without  this  formality. 
Kte&cUy  incapable  of  reading  the  wgns  of  the  liino,  he  seems  to 
btae  Bktftakea  the  friendly  feeling  with  which  he  was  received 
when  he  returned  from  Scotland,  a  feeling  dependent  wholly  on 
thu  belief  that  he  dpserved  the  trust  of  Parliament  as  the  i/mirtlifm 
uf  conatitutional  frcedoin,  for  nn  emotion  similar  to  the  fiery  di»* 
Qoat«nt  with  which  he  himself  fretted  a/faiiut  constitutional 
cuutrol.  When  the  attempt  failed,  he  did  not  really  fall  back  on 
a  pacific  poUcy,  he  persisted  ia  a  policy  of  war.  Within  a  fort- 
night (Voni  the  faihn-o  he  was  conducting  the  Queen  to  the  coast, 
who,  iu  well-grounded  apprehension  of  being  in^eached  for  high 
treason,  was  carrj-ing  off  the  crown  jewels,  in  order  to  pawn  them 
on  the  Continent  for  arms.  Cliarlca  was  in  very  truth  henceforth 
at  war  \vith  liis  Parliament, 

And  what  of  Ilydc  t  Let  us  not  ask  too  much  from  Mm.  Let 
UB  not  say,  though  a  strong  case  could  be  made  out  for  saying, 
that  he  was  bound  to  make  common  caiise  vdth  the  Patriots. 
Let  ns  admit  that  he  would  liave  been  justified  in  maintaining 
that  oppcBttioiL  to  Hampden  which  he  had  taken  up  at  the 
time  fif  tUe  Remonstrance.  How  could  he.  on  these  tennB, 
huve  most  honourably  and  most  effectively  served  England 
and  the  KiDg!  How  could  h«  have  done  the  best  for  those 
uoblc  and  luyal  gentlemen,  resolute  to  sacrifice  neitlier  Chnrch 
nor  monarchy,  who  looked  to  him  as  their  leader!  It  were  false 
to  impute  cither  to  him  or  to  them  an  intention  to  subvert  the 
independence  of  the  law,  to  wink  at  the  suppression  of  ParliJimenta. 
to  recall  the  sj-stem  of  Thonjugh,  At  the  time  of  the  attempted 
arrest  of  the  five  uiemhers,  he  was  probably  one  of  tho  most 
reactionary  of  his  parly,  for  he  strongly  repudiates  that  doctrine  of 
tho  supremacy  of  Parliament  which  Uie  great  body  of  the  I'rivy 
Council  sauctioued ;  but  neither  now  nor  subseq^uently  did  he 
admit  the  right  of  the  King  tr»  raise  money  wilhout  Parhamentary 
grant,  or  to  nso  in  the  ndininiHlrati^m  any  macliinery  except  Ihiil 
provided  by  law.  Ho  demanded  no  rctrogrcseiim;  his  nuidamental 
position  was  that  now  a  halt  ought  tu  be  called ;  and  what  miglit 
have  hvvn  expected  of  him  waa  neither  more  nor  lew  tlian  that  he 
should  hold  this  position  manfully.  It  may  seem  the  wildcat  of 
panuh^xeti,  but  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that,  lu  demanding  this  of 
Hyde,  we  ask  simply  that  he  should  liave  carried  out  with  uiasou- 
liue  energy  that  programnic  which,  when  we  read  his  book  with 
oare,  we  find  himself  laying  down,  or  at  least  enabling  us  to 
lay  down.    He  it  is  who  tells  na  that  Falkland,  ColeiH'per,  and 
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the  wholo  coiffifituticHial  party,  as  contrasted  ■with  the  mere 
courtiers,  were  astomideJ  and  Jisti-eesed  by  the  attempted  firrest 
of  the  member*,  and  "  perfectly  detected"  the  couusela  wliich 
fluggested  it.  He  it  is  who  nsmires  us  thnt  he  joined  with  all 
his  heart  in  the  reiterated  entreaty  of  the  T'arliameitt  to  Charles, 
when  he  fftrodo  snllenly  to  the  north  propanng  l>attle,  to  i*etnm 
to  WfiBtminstfT.  Uii  his  own  page  is  di-Iiiieated  that  interWeiv 
which  revealed  to  liini  that  Chark's  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  heart  and  Rout  of  the  Popish  party, 
in  the  management  of  affaim,  in  which  nishop  Prondio  stands  to 
his  (tponse  in  Mr.  TicUope's  novul ;  and,  if  that  interview  was  not 
evidence  sufficient  on  the  point,  it  was  supplemented  by  the  faL't«, 
■also  given  under  Ins  hand,  that  the  Queen  possessed  "absolute 
power  with  the  King,"  and  that, when  wht*  went  1o  Holland  to  buy 
arras,  slie  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  be  guided  by  her  in  the 
-choice  of  his  odviflprs.  ConBidcr  all  that  this  sabordination  of 
•Charles  to  the  (Jueen  implied,  and  then  take  along  with  it  tho 
following  words  nddressed  by  Hyde  to  the  King  when  lus  MajeBty, 
after  parting  with  Henrietta  Mai-in.  had  reached  Newmarket 
in  Ilia  progress  to  tlu?  nnrth: — "Your  Majc-sty  well  knows  that 
your  greatest  strength  itt  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  those 
^rsons  who  have  been  the  Bcvorest  assertore  nf  the  public  Ubcrties." 
When  one  thinks  of  the  sequel — of  Hampden's  death-wound,  of 
Pyra's  death  fmm  over-work  and  agitation,  of  Falkland's  broken 
heart,  of  (linrles's  "gray  discrowned  head"  falling  on  the  scaffold. 
of  tho  bcnntifnl  soft-skinned  corpses  of  the  gontlemeti  of  England 
•(hat  lay  white  in  the  moon  by  tbonsands  on  Marfrton  heath*— 
thesft  wordfl  become  improwive  to  the  pitch  of  pain.  Had  Hyde 
'been  as  strenuous  in  giving  effect  to  the  true  policy,  as  he  waa 
^accurate  in  apprehending  it, — liad  lie  inflexibly  refused,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  tho  great  body  of  tlie  Cavaliers  tn  refuse,  to  abet  the 
King  in  making  war  upon  the  "a««ertors  of  the  pnbKc  liberties," 
— all  that  melancholy  sequel  might  have  been  averted. 

That  the  coustitutiooal  Cavalier  party  would  have  rallied  to  a 

policy  of  pacific  resistance  if  a  man  of  the  requisite  genius,  energ}', 

and  courage  had  placed  such  a  policy  before  them  in  the  firat 

months  of  16-12,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.     All  our  power  to  feel 

the  pathos  of  the  war,  all  our  capacity  to  appreciate  the  motives 

iUid  understand  the  conduct  of  the  antagonist  parties  at  succeesivo 

stages  in  the  conflict,  depend  on  our  pei-ception  of  the  thinnes*  of 

the  lino  which  separated  them  at  the  outael :  a  line  resembling 

that  of  two  rivers,  iesuing  from  one  lake  by  channels  divided  from 

-each  other  bybut  a  single  crag,  which  continue  to  flow  on,  mile  after 

anile,  in  cIoBcst  neighbonrhnotl,  and  tlien  gradually  diverge  until 

,  *  Tho  smootlinvH  uid  nkiUmcRS  oi  ttie  tlrippcd  bodlca  of  Uio  Curmllera  on  MftnloD 
Mo«r  ar«  T«rnT«l  to  la  coatemporBr^  trrillnct*. 
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monataiuB  rise  botwccD.     In  tlic  boginning  of  1643,  the  Cavaliere 
were  paseionately  averse  to  war;  and  in  petitionB  without  aumt 
the  I'atriota  implored  CliarloB  not  to  draw  the  eword  with  which  haj 
menaced  them.     There  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  oountrjr  who  at{ 
heart  desired  war  except  the  King  ItimBelf.    UnlcBS  ws  realize  tho'J 
intenaty  of  the  Cavalier  pcrBuasion  tliat  there  was  no  irroconcikblfrl 
difference  between  the  King's  friends  and  the  followers  of  Pyi» 
and  Hampden,  and  the  intonmty  of  tlio  Patriot  perBuoaioD  that  only 
the  unrenaonublencsB  of  Charles  stood  in  the  way  of  an  accomraoda^^ 
tion,  the  moat  chamctoiTfltic  facte  in  the  history  of  the  tirao  becot 
perfectly  imintelligible.  Men  with  swords  in  their  hands,  meu  meet 
ing  each  other  in  the  grapple  of  war  and  reddening  the  gross  with 
their  blood,  were  on  botli  sides  anxious  that  they  should  conquer 
only  by  halves.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that  Essex  and  Manchester 
trembled  at  tlie  thought  of  conquering  the  King  too  thoroughly) 
it  is  leas  known,  but  equally  certain,  that  the  great  body  of  the' 
Cavaliers  regarded  with  equal  anxiety  the  prospect  of  the  King's 
being  completely  victorious.     What  was  wanted  in  order  to  recou- 
cilo  the  parties— what  at  this  period  might  have  been  found,  but 
became  at  each  successive  stage  in  the  dispute  more  difficult  to 
find — was  a  daysman  who  could  have  put  his  hand  upon  bott 
who  could  have  convinced  tho  Patriots  that  there  was  no  risk 
the  restoTtttion  of  Thoi-ougli,  and  the  Cavaliers  that  the  Crown  aa^ 
the  Clmrch  were  (tafe.  and  tlius  have  coufined  the  whole  conflict 
witUiu  tlie  Parliamentary  arena. 

To  bring  Charles  to  reaaon  just  one  thiug  was  necessary. — to 
leave  him  well  alone.  Had  hia  friends  iu  the  Houses  told  hiin 
with  one  voice  that  war  was  out  of  the  question,  even  the  Queeo 
iiiuai  buvo  perceived  that  it  was  useless  to  try  force.  And  who 
was  the  man  to  bear  this  message  to  the  King  with  the  authority 
of  one  who  insisted  on  conferring  a  supremo  boaeiuctiou?  WhO'' 
was  the  man  that  had  diued  with  Pym  and  Hampden  iu  the 
inner  cirolo  of  truet.ed  patriotism,  and  had  also  mot  Charles  in 
Pecret  interview  i  Who  was  the  man  that  put  it  on  record  atj 
this  very  time  that  Cliarles's  best  friends  weitt  tho  "sever* 
aesertors"  of  liberty?  This  man  was  Hyde.  If  ho  Iiad  mode 
the  Kiug'e  return  to  Westminster,  or,  at  least,  tho  centrahzatioa 
of  the  struggle  in  the  two  Houses,  tlic  principle  of  the  Cavaher 
policy—if  be  had  made  ttiarlea's  acceptance  of  this  principle  an 
absolute  cunditiou  of  his  remaining,  along  with  Colopcper  and 
Falkland,  whom  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  inilnonco,  in 
tho  royal  sen-ice — war  would  have  been  impossible. 

Will  it  ho  said  that,  in  calling  upon  tho  whole  |)arty  of  consti- 
tutional Cavaliers  to  decline  ati  appeal  to  arms,  Hyde  would  hava 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  monarchy?  Words  have  been  qnoted 
itova  Clarendon  which  have  no  meaning  unless  they  state  that 
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the  "aasertom  of  liberty  "  had  at  this  time  no  desigu  agaiuBt  the 
luonarcfay.  Aud,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  monarchy  never  lost  the 
support  of  the  Long  Parliament.  A  minority,  in  whose  hand 
Charles  and  Hyde  helped  to  place  irresiBtible  power,  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  but  that  minority  had,  first  of  all,  to  cut  down  the 
Parliament,  whicit  atill,  by  it«  majority,  defended  the  King;  aJtd 
when,  after  nearly  a  score  of  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
its  first  assembling,  the  Long  Parliament  was  once  more  installed 
at  Westminster,  it  straightway  took  steps  to  re>establish  the 
dynasty  and  the  throne.  Neither  the  wonnrchical  constitution, 
nor  the  life  of  the  King,  was  ever  in  danger  from  Pym  or 
Uampden,  or  the  Parliament  elected  under  their  influence. 

But  would  not  the  Church  have  been  left  to  deetmcdon  if 
Hyde  and  the  CavaUers  had  absolutely  declined  to  fight}  Again 
we  turn  to  Clarendon,  always  the  leading  ^vitness  against  himself. 
lie  is  quite  frauk  ia  his  admissions  that  tht.-  Patriots  of  lti4CM3 
cherished  no  insuperably  bostilu  dispusitious  towards  the  Church, 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  "had."  he  tells  us,  "no  desire  that  there 
should  be  any  alteration,  in  the  govemiaent  of  the  Church." 
nampden  said  to  Falkland,  aud  Clai-eiidon  does  not  hint  a  suspicion 
that  he  did  not  speak  the  truth,  tliat  if  tho  bishops  were  but  re- 
moved from  tho  House  of  Lorda,  "  tlieve  would  ho  notliiug  moro 
attempted  to  tho  preju(hccof  theCliui'ch."  Pym  andIIollL8,audall 
tlio  "  northorn  imm,"  were  willing  tu  aequiftsoe  in  episcopal  govern- 
ment, Kka^x  was  devoted  tu  tht!  Buok  uC  Common  Prayer.  The  Pa- 
t4-iois  had  been  horn  and  bred  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  though 
they  detested  La«d'n  "innovatioiiK,"  nnd  denirt^d  that  tho  (JImrch 
shonld  be  in  syjiipatliy  with  the  Uefurr nation  rather  tlian  with  Home, 
they  had  no  conscientious  scruple  about  her  episcopal  organization. 
Kvcn  Oomwell  Iiad  not  been  a  Beimmlinl.,  and  did  not,  so  far  ok  I 
am  aware,  eninplain  of  anything  in  tlto  (Jlinreh  except  tlie  restraint, 
imdcr  Land'R  auspices,  of  prayer  and  preaching,  and  tlio  stiBing  of 
eawentiala  imdcr  ceremony  and  grimace.  Such  were  tho  materiala, 
oven  in  the  Patriot  ranks,  aflordcd  Hyde  for  the  defence  of  tlio 
Church,  before  the  outbreak  of  tho  war.  (^n  it  be  doubted  tliat 
the  defence  might  have  been  made  gtwid,  if  tlie  Cavaliers  had 
entrenched  thomselvcd  in  Westminster,  and  told  tho  King  to  clear 
hia  head  of  insane  schemes  of  war  ? 

In  all  tlie  years  since  Parliaments  met  in  England,  no  op- 
portunity ao  noble  of  constimting  and  leading  "  his  Majesty's 
Opposition"  had  been  ofiered  an  was  now  offered  to  Hyde. 
Even  if  wo  suppose  that  be  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  proposal  embodied  in  the  Remonstrance,  that  & 
Synod  should  be  convoked  at  WcHtminster  to  conmder  tho 
affairs  of  the  Church,  is  there  any  reaaoii  to  doubt  that  he 
eould  have  aeuured  ho  large  an  admission  of  Episcopal  divines 
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to  its  deliberations,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question  ?  The  great  body  of  the  Cavaliers 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  a  reinforcement  of  the  Proteatant 
elements  in  the  Church,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Patriotn 
wanted,  at  bottom,  nothing  else.  By  drawing  off  the  constitu- 
tional and  Protestant  friends  of  the  Church  from  their  early  asso- 
ciation mth  Hampden  and  his  friends,  Hyde  forced  the  latter  on 
the  alliance  of  Presbyterianism,  fii;at  English  and  then  Scottish. 
This  alhance  was  disastrous  for  all  parties.  But  Hampden  and 
Pym  would  never  have  sought  to  impose  Presbytery  on  the 
Oiurch  of  England,  and  the  Scots  would  never  have  been 
subjected  to  what  their  wkest  and  best  men  felt  to  be  the  hard 
and  perilous  necessity  of  appearing  in  England  as  Presbyterian 
missionaries  with  pikes  in  their  hands,  if  the  weakness  of  Hyde 
had  not  permitted  the  removal  from  Westminster  of  the  natural 
allies  (not  the  less  effective  because  their  part  was  to  check  and 
balance)  of  Pym  and  Hampden  in  completing  the  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England — to  wit,  the  Protestant  CavaUers. 

True,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  mider  Hyde's  leadership,  the  Church 
ultimately  rose  triumphant  over  all  her  enemies ;  but  she  rose  by 
no  honourable  victory,  and  to  play  no  illustrious  part.  She  rose 
to  be  no  more  the  Church  of  Elizabeth,  heading  the  Protestantism 
of  Europe  aud  owning  the  Reformed  Churches  as  sisters,  but  to 
ixim  from  these  in  the  ineffable  self-complacency  of  spiritual 
piide,  denying  to  them  sacraments,  orders,  and  the  very  name  of 
Churches.  She  rose  to  be  the  slave  and  the  sycophant  of  power, 
grasping  implacably  the  insti-umente  of  persecution,  and  adopting 
as  hor  policy  to  drive  all  who  did  not  pronounce  her  shibboleth 
beyond  the  political,  educational,  and  social  pale.  Churchmen  of 
comprcliensive  and  generous  sympathies,  whose  patriotism  has 
burst  the  bands  of  sectarianism  and  embraces  all  Englishmen, 
may  well  regret  the  course  adopted  by  Hyde  in  1642. 

True,  also,  it  is  that,  if  Hyde  and  Hampden  had  between  them 
succeeded  in  constituting  a  robustly  Protestant  and  Liberal 
Church,  the  trimnph  of  the  Puritan  van,  under  Cromwell,  would  not 
have  been  achieved;  and  that,  if  the  reign  of  the  saints  had  never 
occurred,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land would  not  have  been  written.  But  the  victory  of  the  saints 
was  the  victory  of  a  minority,  and  therefore  a  maimed  and  melan- 
choly victoiy.  Had  Hyde  been  all  he  might  have  been,  the  Puri- 
tans would  periiaps  never  have  seen  the  Prayer  Book  proscribed, 
the  ceremonies  abolished,  the  framework  of  Episcopacy  voted 
down ;  but  neither  would  they  have  seen  Episcopacy  arise  from 
the  tomb  in  which  it  had  been  buried  alive,  armed  with  tenfold 
power  to  vex  them.  Had  the  Puritans  attained,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  only  such  a  triumph  as  the  great  body  of 
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the  Kng'lisa  nation  could  thoroughly  sympalhize  with,  there  might 
never  Jmve  takuu  place  that  sevenuicv  butwueii  Puntuiiism  aud 
scholarship,  betwueu  I'ltritaDiNtn  mid  Hpeoiilattve  iutrepidity,  be- 
tween l*untiitii«in  aud  cuUui'e,  wealth,  ix-AiiuoiCDt,  which  followed 
iipou  thu  tixduiiion  of  PiiiiloDS  from  all  the  H:iitti  of  luiirniiig.  Had 
the  ruiiiaiiisDi  of  Alilton  and  of  Croinwc-II  bueii  \'i¥»  impurioualy 
triumphant  in  the  eeventueuth  cciitiirir',  iho  hereditary'  I'u.ncDur 
between  Chiirohmeu  and  PiBseuters.  which  embittere  social  lifb  in 
modern  Knglund,  might  never  have  1>een  knuwn.  Of  all  the 
lessons  wliich  the  Puritan  Revulution  I'eadw  t<]  men  of  this  genera- 
lion  iiune  is  more  pregnant  or  penetrating  tluiu  that  conveyed  to 
lis  by  the  disaetrous  e.rcees  of  tha  Pnritau  victory.  Prince  Bismarck 
in  his  war  witli  ritraniontanistn,  will  find  it  wcirlh  whilo  to  remem- 
ber that  funns  nf  rehgiouH  belief,  not  t/et  tteati,  can  in  no  pussible 
way  be  helped  to  develop  Intent  vitality  so  effectually  as  by 
attempting  to  bury  them  alive.  One  must  bo  verj-  sure,  before 
procei-ditig  to  the  work  of  sepulture,  that  <!eath  has  done  its  part 
BO  effectually  that  nu  chill  of  the  tomb  will  restore  the  nervous 
tenidnn  and  rtnew  the  boating  of  tho  heart,  and  that  "decay's 
effitciiig  fingere  have  swept  the  Unca  where  beauty  lingers'*  so  trans- 
formingly  that  the  niToction  of  bystanders  eonnot  awaken.  Hamlet 
took  no  thought  of  tho  babblings  of  Ophelia  when  she  w»nt  about 
imharmcd,  but  forty  thousand  brothers  could  not  love  her  as  lie  did 
when  he  saw  her  stretched  upon  her  bier. 

Infinitely  as  we  may  regret  Hyde's  decision  to  merge  the  con- 
stitutional Cavalier  party  in  that  of  the  Court — for  tliis  is  the  exact 
statement  of  his  grand  mistake — we  are  bound  to  be  not  leas  than 
just  to  himself.  He  meant  well.  Had  Qiarlfsmiccfedf^d  in  putting 
down  the  Parhjirnent,  he  would  have  exerted  his  influence  to  pi-e- 
vent  the  King  from  taking  too  bloody  a  revenge,  and  from  tram- 
pling too  disdainfully  on  the  liberties  of  the  country;  and,  ■without 
question,  he  would  have  exerted  his  influence  ui  vain.  A  verj- 
different  arm  from  hie  would  have  been  wanted  to  hold  Cliarlea  in 
the  day  of  hie  p<jwer  aud  his  vt^jigeaace ;  uud  the  gulden-uiouthetl 
man  would  have  found  lums&lf  tJiruat  from  the  path  of  the  fallier 
more  promptly  than  he  was  from  that  of  tlie  sod.  "We  are 
not  required,  however,  to  impute  to  Hyde  a  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Church  and  Kuig  so  uualli.>yed  with  worldly  ajiibitiou 
as  the  heruic  devotion  of  Falkland.  Ho  was  at  that  btago  of 
life  when,  if  at  any,  the  element  of  daring  iu  a  man  has  force ; 
uud  thuugh  he  must  have  known  that  the  choice  ho  made  in- 
volved great  riiiks,  he  must  have  kmnvn  also  that  it  might  opea 
the  way  to  magnificent  prizes.  Splendid  mnk  and  itmneuae  for- 
tune were  the  stakes  for  wliich  miiiititei-s  of  state  played  in  tho 
eevcutceuth  uentury ;  and  it  did  not  require  heroic  virtue  or  valour 
to  take  heavy  odtls  in  such  a  game.  ■ 
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When  CLarleB,  finding  that  his  on^  cffVo/ bad  Hylecl.  took  tho 
road  for  Dover  with  the  Qneen,  Hyde  was  named  l>y  Parliament] 
one  of  a  deputation  to  carry  a  meRRnge  to  his  Majesty  at  that  portLi 
He  had  kept  Ms  relatione  witli  tho  King  strictly  necret,  and  we  mayj 
preBUinethat  if  the  Patriot  lenders,  whose  power  waa  greatly  reiu-j 
forced  by  the  attempted  arrfist,  had  gravely  mwpected  hini  of  adh( 
eion  to  tlio  Conrt,  they  wonid  not  have  afforded  him  an  opporhinityJ 
of  gainjngpereonal access  to  Charles,     Their  trusting  him  on  «mch' 
an  occasion  proves  also  the  tragic  caracstneas  of  their  -wiiih  to 
preserve  tho  iiniiii  of  the  ennstitutional  and  Protestant  party  ia 
deaHng  with  the  King.     Hyde,  failing  to  discern  and  adopt  that] 
middle  course  between  tho  Conrt  and  the  Patriots,  in  wliich  lie] 
might  have  ■walked  openly  at  tho  head  of  a  intittitiide  of  nobl^J 
hearted  gentlemen,  adopted  a  middle  cotirse  of  cunning  and  di*' 
guise.     Acting  ostcnBibly  in  concert  witli  the  other  members  of 
the  Patriot  deputation,  he  had  veiled  inten'iews  \rith  CharlM^ 
and  indnced  him  to  soften  his  words  in  answering  the  Patriot' 
demands.      No  true  conceasion,  but  more  of  smoothness  in  the 
phrase — snch,  on  his  own  Rho^-ing,  was  Hyde's  counsel  to  the 
King.    Charles  deser^'cs  tho  credit,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  of 
wishing  to  speak  aa  sharply  as  he  felt;  Hyde  insiated  on  tin 
lacquer.  -  In   a   secret   interview  at   Greenwich,  on   the    return 
journey,  wheu  Cliarles  waa  about  to  proceed  to  the  north,  and 
Hyde  to  accompany  the  rest  of  the  deputation  to  Westminster,  jt 
waa  agreed  between  tbem  that  Hyde  shoidd  write  and  transmit  to 
the  King  answers  to  all  Parliamentary  declarations  and  mceeagea. 
A  service  of  gentlemen  was  arranged  to  carry  papers  between  Hyde 
and  Charles.     The  work  was  done  for  several  months  with  a  vigi-j 
lant  faithfulness  which  evaded  all  detection,  and  a  celerity  which' 
Boema  incredible.     Letters  were  despatched  from  London  ou 
Saturday  night,  and  the  answers,  written  at  York,  were  in  Hyde's 
hand  on  Monday. 

Charles  and  Hyde  were  at  one  in  the  essential  matter  of  BiahnjK 
worship,  and  the  maudlin  King  took  kindly  to  a  man  who  he 
neither   Falkland's    inextinguishable   love   of   liberty,    nor  Cole-' 
peper's   shrewd  practical    instincts.       Hyde   succeeded  in   pre- 
venting a    breach   between   Charles  and   Falkland.      For  soma 
oanse,  of  which  Clarendon  says  little,  his  Majestj-  was  oflendedl 
with  I-'alkland,  and  was  inoHned,  with  characteristic  irritability, 
to  expel  him  from   his  seriHce.     Falkland  kntm  Hampden;  and, 
knowing  him,  could  not  tear  from  his  heart  the  rooted  conviction' 
that  England's  cause  and  England's  King  had  nothing  to  fear  if 
only  Hampden  were  trusted.     But  Falkland  was  a  friend  also  of 
Hyde,  and  was  passionately  loyal  to  the  King  and  the  (Jlmrch; 
when  Hyde,  therefore,  told  Falkland  that  the  mouarchy  and  tho 
Church  were  being  undermined,  Falkland  was,  if  not  oonWnccd, 
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at  least  for  all  practical  imrpoBeii  {laralynod.  Ho  could  uot  believe 
Hampden  a  rebel,  nor  conlt!  }ie  limi  from  the  King  and  Hyde ;  so 
he  ruBhed  on  his  fate,  dying,  iis  Clarendon  Bays,  as  mitcli  of  hparl^ 
break  as  of  the  bullet.  (.Harc-ndon  loved  him  truly,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful  in  Clarendon's  hifltory  or  character  as  the 
tenderness  witli  which  he  chorishod  hia  nioiimry  ;  but  there  pro- 
bably was  a  subtle  ingredient  of  remorwe  in  Clarendon'Hmonmful 
recollections  of  his  friend,  for  ho  certainly  Iiad  Falkland^  blood 
on  \m  hands.  If  Uydo  had  been  noble  enough  to  know  Hampden 
ag  well  as  Falkland  knew  him,  the  whole  course  of  events  might 
have  been  altered  ;  bitt  Hampden  was  not  a  man  easy  to  know, 
and  it  is  not  surprifiing  that  a  plausible  young  lawyer,  new  to 
aflfairs,  should  mistake  for  cunning  and  self-se&fcing  that  wary 
dauntlessness,  that  cautious  thoroughncsB,  that  gentleness  of 
demeanour  and  graciousnefls  of  word  accompanying  inflexible  iu- 
sistance  upon  essential  points,  wliioh  were  united  in  tlie  great 
Patriot  statesman. 

Hyde  lingered    so    long   at   Westminster    that    the    craftieet 

■  planning  was  required  to  secure  his  reaching  tlie  King  at  Yox'k. 
He  seems  to  have  masked  hia  real  flight  by  a  feint.  Making  a 
journey  westwards,  he  was  followed  by  a  meesenger  from  the 
Commoofi  eujoiniug  his  attendance.  He  of  course  obeyed,  and 
took  doubtless  every  precaution  to  satisfy  the  messenger  that 
he  intended  nothing  more  than  a  temporaiy  absence  in  liis  uativo 
county.  After  a  week  or  two  he  presented  himself  to  the  Speaker 
■with  a  medical  certificate  that  he  required  change  of  air,  and 
asked  leave  to  retire  fur  some  time  to  Wiltshire.  Under  such 
circumstances  pemiinsion  could  not  bu  refuHed,  and  a  fow  clear 
days,  during  which  suspicion  was  lulled,  would  ho  gained. 
He  went  first  to  DitclJey,  near  Oxford,  tlie  hoii>-e  of  the  Lady 
Lee,  whence  starting  iu  company  with  Chillingworth  in  her 
ladyship's  coach,  hu  penetrated  to  a  vilhige  near  Coventry,  where 
a.  brotlier  of  Cliilling^vorth's  had  a  farm.  Mouuting  their  horses  at 
nightfall  and  riding  "out  of  all  roads,"  Uiey  drew  bridle  at  Lutter- 
worth, in  Leicestorahirc,  where  a  friend  of  Cliilhngworth's  was 
parson  of  the  parish  ;  and  Uience  proceeding  •*  by  unusual  ways," 
threading  the  forest  lanes  of  Derbydiire  and  crossing  the  broad 
green  swellfi,  not  yet  blackened  M*ith  factory  smoke,  of  the  West 
Kiding,  they  halted  at  Nestal.a  little  l«)wn  twentj' miles  from  York. 
At  Nestal  Hyde  remained  some  wooka,  for  no  apparent  reason 
except  that  he  did  all  tilings,  now  and  afterwards,  wth  a  tndj-imuui 
of  finesse  and  fonnaiity.  At  K^ngth  tlie  King  peremptorily  com- 
manded his  prest^uco,  and  ho  came. 

Charles,  therefore,  might  now  onjoy  ad  libitum  that  argu- 
mentative wiiul-miisie  wIhrIi  his  Boul  loved.  If  men's  heads 
could  be    charmed  from   their  sliouIderB,  by  deftly  modulated 
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sound,  it  was  probable  that  Fym  and  Hampden,  at  whose 
life  Charles  still  aimed,  might  yield  to  the  sweet  piping  of 
Hyde.  0ther\vi8e  it  was  not  probable.  Hyde  possessed  literary 
capacity  to  the  measure  of  genius,  but  he  had  do  practical  talent 
Cool  heads  about  Charles  soon  got  to  know  that  he  was  a  minister 
for  ornament  rather  than  for  use.  Hobbes,  who  felt  that  the 
fighting  of  battles,  though  tiresome  and  absurd,  and  particularly 
inconvenient  for  elderly  phUoBophical  gentlemen,  could  not  be  done 
rightly  except  in  its  own  way,  remarked  that  Hyde's  documents 
were  not  of  the  kind  that  convinced  any  one;  and  gruff  Cavaliers 
murmured  that  the  sweet  voice  did  harm.  Even  in  Charles, 
slave  as  he  was  of  his  spites  and  his  scruples,  there  was 
enough  of  practical  instinct  to  make  him  fret  under  the  pe- 
dantry with  wliich  Hyde  insisted  on  making  war  in  legal  fonn. 
The  A\'ise  thing  for  Charles  to  do,  after  issuing  a  solemn  de- 
claration of  his  respect  for  law  and  Parliament,  and  of  his 
intention  to  recur  to  both — wlien  the  compulsion  laid  upon  him 
by  rebels  was  removed — would,  of  course,  have  been  to  strike 
sharply  and  speedily,  and  to  levy  without  ceremony  what  con- 
tributions were  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  By  mixing 
war  with  peace,  Hyde  could  not  make  the  war  legal,  but  he  helped 
to  make  it  hopeless.  He  has  a  right,  however,  once  more  to  all 
the  quaHfication  of  this  censure  which  may  be  due  to  the  unique 
character  of  a  war  in  which  each  side  charged  the  other  with 
rebellion,  and  in  which  both  fought  in  the  name  of  taw. 

Hyde  deplores  the  miserable  confusion,  laxity,  and  half* 
heartedness  with  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  on  the  side 
of  the  King.  Among  those  who  fought  for  Charles  were  men 
as  brave  as  ever  drew  sword,  but  the  best  of  them  went  into  the 
affair  with  a  melancholy  akin  to  that  of  Falkland,  the  shadow  of 
Thorough  darkening  their  faces,  the  misgiving  that  it  was  for  a 
tyrant  they  went  to  death  sitting  heavy  on  their  hearts.  Clarendon 
laments,  blames,  moralises,  but  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  his 
account  of  the  business  to  indicate  that,  if  he  had  been  in  the 
King's  place,  he  would  have  managed  better.  A  Richelieu,  a 
Chatham,  a  Clive  could  have  carried  Charles  back  in  triumph  to 
Westminster  within  three  months  of  the  raising  of  his  standard. 
But  there  was  no  man  of  military  genius  and  commanding  autho- 
rity to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  the  Parliament  embodied  and 
drilled  its  ai-my.  Charles,  ^vilful  as  he  was,  possessed  no  force  of 
character,  and  there  were  pei-petual  and  ruinous  cabals  among  the 
military  chiefs.  Clarendon  speaks  of  "the  usual  negligence  of  the 
King's  governors."  He  acknowledges,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
incomparable  industry  and  superb  gifts  of  the  Parhamentary 
leaders,  dwelling  on  the  almost  incredible  minuteiiess  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  iufoniiation   respecting  the   King's   affaire,   and 
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wondering  tliat  on  the  side  of  Royalty  and  f.'lmrcli  all  iilioiild 
be  uonfueion  aud  tawlessoess,  while  on  the  side  of  what  he  culk'd 
rebelUon  was  all  the  effectiveness  that  discifiUDO,  obedience, 
and  order  lead  to  etrengtli.  It  was  indeed  a.  notable  pho- 
uomenon,  well  fittc-d  to  excite  wonder,  and  not  at  all  to  bo 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  men  whom  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  Kiiipt's  best  friends  while  ho  acted  with  them 
became  the  King's  diabohcal  cncraieB  when  he  left  thotn.  Had 
Hampden  and  l*ym  been  the  Icadeiit  of  a  diMtidciit  and  niutiiioitB 
mob,  tliere  could  have  been  no  concentration  in  their  couuc-ilB  no 
disciphned  force  in  their  armies;  but  if  they  were  patriots  of  tho 
noblest  type,  men  seeing  liberty  only  ia  law  and  law  oidy  in 
liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  thero  should  be  more  of  order 
in  their  nrrangeraeata  tlmn  in  those  of  <.'bartes  Stimrt. 

The  PatriotH  were  oxtroraely  iacensed  at  Hyde,  and  soon  ex- 
empted him  by  name  frora  the  nimibcr  of  tliose  who.  ui  tlio  event 
of  a  settlement,  would  obtain  a  free  pardon.  'I'hia  courso  was 
perhaps  imprudent,  but  it  was  not  unnatural,  for  it  is  tho  man 
who  has  stood  longest  by  a  party  that  has  most  conspicuously  tho 
look  of  a  betrayer  when  he  abandons  it.  He  assures  us  that,  both 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  at  every  pause  in  tho  war, 
hie  voice  was  for  peace  and  concihation.  He  continued  in  hut 
the  outer  court  of  Charles's  confidence.  The  Queen  and  the 
PapiBt  Cavaliers  disliked  him,  and  if  we  may  truBl  the  im])res8ion 
derived  from  the  King-'s  apology  to  his  wife  for  appointing  "Ned 
Hyde"  Chancellor  of  tho  Kxchcqucr,  there  was  a  slight  minghng 
of  contempt  in  the  respoct  with  whieh  Charles  looked  on  him. 

It  18  nnneecBHarj*  to  trace  the  drcaiy  atruggle  through  itH  sue- 
ceatrive  stages,  or  to  recall  any  considerable  portion  of  tho  inter- 
minable nGgotiaiions  which  filled  the  intervals  of  the  clashing  of 
arms ;  but  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  most  important  and  famous  of  all  the  attempts  made, 
before  the  end  of  the  firat  civfl  war,  to  temnnate  the  quarn?!  by 
conferenoe.  I  allude  to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  which  wa«  an 
object  of  inexpreseible  interest  to  observant  Euglinlimeu  and 
Scotchmen  in  tlie  fimt  weeks  of  lt»45. 

Let  us  realizo  the  position  of  parties  at  this  date.  Previously 
to  the  attempted  arretit  of  the  five  members,  the  Houses  made  no 
demand  upon  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom.  They  thea 
claimed,  for  a  Umited  time,  the  power  of  naming  the  lord-Ueu- 
teuauts  of  counties,  whu  ofBuially  eotmnauded  the  militia.  "  No, 
by  God,"  said  Clmrles,  "not  for  an  hour,"  and  weut  ou  maturing 
liis  preparations  for  war.  The  second  half  of  lG4:f  and  tho  spring 
and  summer  of  1G43,  were  spent  in  the  pouderons'  campaigning 
of  Essex  and  thi;  first  set  of  Parhaineiitary  generals.  Charh-M 
■  would  aot  yield,  and  the  Houses,  as  Clarendon  says,  felt  that 
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they  wanted  tbe  aid  of  the  Scots  to  bring  him  to  t^rms.     The- 
Scotch    influonce    accordiugly    become   strong ;    the    Covenant 
wa«  signed   by  the  Knglinh   Parliament ;    the  united   armies  of 
the  Parliomont  and   of  Scotland   indicted  upon   Charles  Mttlr, 
ll>44)  the   ruinous  defeat  of  Maraton  Moor.     After  thia  defeot 
it   was  universally   felt  that,   though  the  King  might  protrac 
tbo  conflict,  the  Uouaes  would  coniiiier.      Changes  had  taken^" 
place;  Hampden  and  Pym  were  dead;  what  wo  should  now 
call  the  Patriot  Left  had  given  proof  of  brilliant  parliamentary^ j 
talent  and  of  startling  political  audacity:  but  the  moderate  oi 
Preebyterian  party   still   held   tho   lead.      This  party  eamefrtlj 
wished  for  a  scttlcntent,  and  proposed  that  negotiations  should 
entered  into  with  the  King.     It  was  not  without  great  difficulty' 
that  they  carried  their  point,  the  advance  party  dreading  of  all 
things  an  agreement  between  the  AugUcau  and  the  Presbytaria 
royalists.     Commisaouers.  however,  were  named  on  both  aides  to' 
confer  upon  a  treaty,  and  they  betook  themselves  for  tliat  purpose, 
in  the  last  days  of  1G44,  to  tlie  pleasant  little  town  of  Usbridj 
overlookiug  the  Colue  river,  on  the  western  edge  of  Middlesex. 

Hyde,  now  become  Sir  Edward,  was  one  of  the  Royal  Coc 
mienouerB..  Uo  tolls  u»  that  old  oRsociatea  mot  each  other  with 
penidvo  cordiality,  hoping  tlio  frightful  bloodshed  was  now  to^ 
coaso,  and  better  days  to  dawn.  Wliitcloek  found  oppoitunity.  in 
a  quiet  comer,  of  romidiiig  intii  hi»  car  that,  tli<iugh  his  (Wliit 
lock's)  cptate  lay  in  tlie  ijunrti'm  of  tho  Parhomontr  and  whora. 
■iHtatc  lay  bo  must  He  »l&i).  his  heart  was  with  tlio  King.  Van( 
8t.  .lohn,  and  Prideanx,  the  lirilliant  and  alarming  laQu  of  tl 
Left,  prnfomidly  feared  nn  luiderstandiug  bntweon  the  Preab}'^ 
torinns  and  the  Court,  and  were  *' spies  on  tlio  rest"  of  the  Par 
mental^'  CommJHsioners. 

Tlioy  first  took  np  tho  dinrch  qnostion.  On  tibia  tho  Sootdi- 
man,  Alexander  Henderson,  st^iod  forth  as  spokcsmaiL  of  the 
Parliament,  anrl  Clarendon  pointedly  statoa  that  the  wholo  raatti-r 
was  in  his  hands.  In  tlie  history  of  Great  Britain,  no  ScottiiUv^ 
ecclesiastic  has  occupied  no  flngnat  a  poaition ;  and  the  &( 
that  Henderson  occupied  it,  implying  aa  it  doia  the  cntiro  con- 
fitlence  of  liia  own  countrymen,  and  tlio  tniat  of  that  immonsf 
multitude  of  tlie  nobility  and  people  nf  England  which  hud  risen 
up  against  the  King,  proves  him  to  have  been  no  ordinary  duuv 
Ho  acted  with  caution  and  prudence.  It  was  one  of  tlic  dominant 
ideas  of  the  timo  that  ecclesiastical  uniformity  thronghoot  tho 
three  kingdonw  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Here  anil  thoro  a 
aoUtary  thinker  might  have  riaen  above  this  idea,  but  it  held  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  vast  majority  of  minds.  On  tho  boms  of 
tJiia  agreement  Henderson  attempted  to  build.  "  We  all  helieTe." 
he  said  iu    effect,  "  that  there  oannot  be  more  than  one  Kwtc- 
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ical  atrangemeiit  tlironglinnt  tlie  three  kingtloms ;  the  Epis- 
copal avrangemeiit  attempted  l>y  Archbishop  Laud  is  impracti- 
cable—the  logic  of  half-a-dozen  battles,  concluding  wtli  Maraton 
Moor,  settles  that;  the  Presbyteriau  is  (he  only  other  ai-range- 
meat  iu  the  field.  Let  ii8  w-aive  all  qneelJons  as  to  whether 
Episcopacy  is  lawful  or  unlawful ;  it  is  palpably  inexpedient ;  and 
his  Majesty  has  shown,  by  sanctioaiiig  a  Presbyterian  Church  iu 
Scotland,  that  ho  has  no  consciontions  objections  to  tlie  syHtom." 
Had  Charles  and  Hyde  treated  the  business  as  statesmen,  how 
would  they  have  proceeded?  The  door  which,  by  avoidance  of 
any  assertion  of  the  unlawfiUuess  of  Episcopacy,  Ilondersoii 
almost  ostentatiously  left  open,  might  have  given  entrance  into  the 
Church,  when  the  Scotch  army  had  been  sent  homo  and  a  new 
Parliament  was  elected,  to  as  much  Epiacopaoy  as  tiie  KngUsli 
nattoD,  if  we  except  the  Laudian  faction,  desired.  lloUis,  who. 
Clarendon  says,  supported  the  I'resbyfcrians  only  because  they 
oppoaed  the  more  aggressive  p«rty.  and  who,  aft^^r  the  Rostorn- 
tion,  obtained  a  peerage,  can  hardly  have  thought  Henderson's 
proposition  irreversibly  destmctivo  of  Episcopacy  in  England. 
The  Presbyterians  were  intensely  anxious  to  arrest  the  Revolu- 
tion and  pi-eserre  the  monarchy.  Clai-endon  informs  us  that  the 
Earl  of  Loudon  promised,  on  behalf  of  the  Scots,  tlmt,  if  satisfieil 
in  the  Church  (luostion,  they  woiUd  use  their  influence  to  obtain 
favourable  terms  for  tho  King  in  civil  affairs.  But  (Jharlea  and 
Hyde  Hthcr  would  not  or  conld  not  play  tlie  gamt'  that  was  in 
their  hniuls.  About  this  time  a  new  hope  had  risen  on  the  King. 
Montrose's  victories  were  going  off  in  the  noi-th,  and  he  niistook 
their  meteoric  gleam  for  dawn.  Probably,  however,  even  Mont- 
rose's snecosa  did  notinfluenceCharlcBsodeciravelyashis  imrautaT>Ie 
faith  in  the  divine  right  of  bisliops.  Laud  himself  could  not  have 
taken  liis  stand  on  a  narrower  dogmatic  rock  than  thnt  on  which  thr* 
ecclesiastical  representative  of  (.'harles  at  Uxbridgo  set  llis  foot.  Ur. 
Stewart  maintained  that,  "  without  bishops  thero  oonldbe  no  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  and  consequently  no  administration  of  sacia- 
meuts,  or  perforaianoe  of  tho  miuisterial  functions."  It  was  idle 
to  expect  that  the  Parliaiiiej»t  could  asseut  to  this.  For  four 
days  Honderson  tried  to  draw  the  King's  men  from  their  theo- 
logical entrenchments,  and  to  have  th*?  matter  fought  out  on  tho 
oped  ground  of  tho  practical  necessities  of  tho  case,  Charles  stood 
upon  bis  conscience,  and  Dr.  Stewart  told  Henderson,  in  reply  to 
the  obttervatLon  that  tho  King  Lad  established  Presbytery  in 
Scol^nd,  that  the  EngUah  coronation  oath  did  not  bind  Ids 
Majeety  out  of  England.  It  is  singiJur  that  Lord  Macaufay,  iu 
don^Hng  the  King's  conscieutiousuoss  on  the  ground  of  his  incon- 
sistenoy,  should  have  overlooked  Dr.  Stewart's  argument. 
K     Charles  had  tlu-own  away  his  last  chance  of  being  saved  by  tho 
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Prie«bytcrJun8.  WIieHier  Hie  entire  party,  Scottish  and  Englin!]. 
could  at  thi«  stage  have  saved  liim  w  nut  qtiite  certain ;  b\it  it  is 
extremely  ituprolmblc  that,  if  he  bad  giauted  all  the  deoiands  of 
the  Presbj'teriaiis  at  XeweaRtle,  eighteen  months  later,  they  wnuld 
have  been  able  to  pntl  him  through.  One  of  Clarendon's  fixfd 
iileas,  now  and  hereafter,  was  that  the  Gharch  could  not  bu 
saved  by  the  aid  of  Soottifth  PreebyterianK.  Even  when  acting 
for  Charleu  II.,  he  abM>lute[y  declined  that  alliance.  '*  If  we 
make  the  Church  ^vhat  they  want  it  to  be " — thin  appears  tn 
have  been  tbij  gitit  of  \\w  reasoning — "  it  mil  not  be  worth  saving; 
and  if  we  accept  their  aid  in  the  hope  of  Bubsequtntly  cbeck- 
mating  lliein,  \\q  may  find  them  too  strong  for  ns.  With  the 
English  Preftbytenans  *e  can  deal;  sooner  or  later  tUey  will  be 
found  manageable;  but' on  the  Scotch  whioHtone  we  Hhould 
only  break  our  teeth."  Be  may  have  been  correct.  SystemB  of 
which  the  geniuH  is  diverue  cannot  rually  be  ainatgamated. 
Two  cuckoutt  cannot  flourish  in  tlie  same  ne«t;  but  when  one 
of  the  rival  cuckoos  hajH  got  tliu  other  impaled  on  the  thamB, 
the  young  liL-dge-epant^ws,  though  thvy  may  have  been  of  the 
faction  of  the  fallen,  aro  not  foriuidabb'.  This  aoemB  to  be  the 
pbituflophy  of  Hyde's  conaiBtent  reBoliition  to  hold  no  terms  wii^i 
English  Pri'sbytcriaiiH  when  fhey  acted  along  with  the  etubbom 
PreabytorianH  of  Sfotland. 

So  much  in  justice  to  the  sagacity  of  Clarendon;  oeverthelcaB 
there  are  Rtrong  grounds  for  alleging  that  be  had  at  Uxbridge 
a  real  chance  of  sa^TUg  the  King's  crown  and  life  without 
conclusively  sacrificing  Episcopacy.  The  Scota  were  already  in 
l(i45  dislikt'd  in  England  ;  bo  soon  as  "the  war-drums  throbbed 
no  longer,"  there  would  have  been  an  irresistible  desire  to  send 
them  about  their  busincsB;  and  if  the  Scots  had  seen  the  Engh&li 
Presbyterians  rfasunnbly  treated,  and  found  themaelvea  again 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  not  even  the  eloijueuce  of  Vano 
would  have  induced  them  to  recross  it.  Charles  would  have 
fretted  and  plotted ;  but  in  the  supposed  case,  all  the  best  men 
of  Hampden's  pai-ty  and  all  the  best  men  of  Clarendon's  par^ 
would  have  united  to  prevent  him  from  recalling  the  n^W  of 
Strafford  in  the  State  or  the  T''tpm«  of  Land  in  the  Church ; 
and  a  permanent  settlement  might  have  been  attaitied,  com- 
buiing  ttio  good  that  was  in  the  Puritans  and  the  good  tlut 
was  ill  the  Cavaliers.  Hallani  speaks  of  the  period  when  the 
Long  Parliament  was  electtd  as  "more  eminent  for  steady 
and  scrupulous  conscientiousness  in  private  life  than  aay, 
perhaps,  that  had  gone  before  or  has  followed."  Public  spirit, 
ruligioi,uB  earnestness,  a  high  tone  of  sentiment,  a  stateliness  and 
reserved  courtesy  of  manner,  and  oven  a  gravely  eloqacnt  and 
eluvaled  style  of  speech,  were  the  6omraon  charaeteriBtica  of  that 
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great  party  which,  in  the  first  scarion  of  tlio  Long  Parliament, 
marched  under  one  banner,  and  which  might.  I  think,  even  bo 
Ute  ae  the  beginning  of  1615,  have  been  taught  to  march  under 
one  banner  again.  The  revolution,  it  will  bo  said — 1  have  myself 
in  fact  said — was  sure  to  run  its  couiko;  the  liver,  having  risen 
in  flood.  cotiM  not  but  sweep  over  aud  leave  behind  the  Presby- 
terian embanlanent,  first,  in  its  outward  niah  of  inundation,  secondly, 
in  its  return  to  the  original  channel.  This  did  occur.  This  was 
inevitable  from  the  rooment  that  the  party  of  advance,  meagre  in 
nimibers,  but  magitificent  in  genius,  energy,  aud  valour,  gained  the 
ascendency  and  graeped  the  sword,  IJut  in  the  beginning  of  1 645, 
this  party  possessed  neither  ascendency  in  Parhainent  nor  control 
of  the  army;  and  if  moderate  men,  C'avaUer  and  Presbyterian,  had 
formed  a  coahtion,  I  cannot  see  that  the  most  brilliant  minority, 
while  so  small  as  that  of  tlie  Independents,  could  have  prevailed 
against  them.  Tie  Presbyterians  infinitely  detested  the  war.  The 
bitterness  between  the  King's  CommissionerB  aud  their  old  iVic-nds 
of  the  moderate  party,  which  took  the  place.  Clarendon  teUs  us, 
in  the  later  sessions  of  the  Uxbridge  conference,  of  tliat  eager  and 
glad  civility  perceptible  on  both  sides  at  its  commeucemeut,  was 
due  to  the  consciousnesB  of  the  Presbyterians  that  the  Cavaliers 
were  refusing  them  the  opportunity  of  saving  the  Kuig,  and 
were  forcing  tliem  to  have  recourse  to  tliat  infant  llereules  who 
was  erelong  to  trample  down  first  ( 'avaliers  and  then  Presbyterians. 

The  Ecclesiastical  ('oniiniBKioners,  Royal  and  Parliamentary, 
having  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  tlie  Ci\'il  CommissiouorR 
could  hardly  hope  to  agree.  Tlie  debate  went  nn  for  a  foriiiight 
longer,  but  (■harlcfi  would  not  surrender  the  militia,  and  Iho  day 
had  paased  when  the  Parliament  woxdd  take  less. 

In  a  few  months  the  now  model  array  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
King  at  Nnseby,  and  httle  occurred  that  need  detain  us  until  wo 
find  Hyde  an  exile  in  Jersey. 

Pktkr  Bayxe. 
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FEW  milyecls  ni  tlu;  jn-Mfint  time  are  receiving  more  fttfccntion 
fi-om  thouglitfnl  minds  than  that  of  Elementaiy  EJnoation. 
ludeptntlently  of  the  various  questions  relating  to  tlio  best  mode 
of  developing  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  yotith,  the 
piiuciple«  on  wliich  e<lucation  itself  should  be  conducled  have 
become  tlxe  "battle-field  between  tho«o  two  great  parties  ivUo  are 
now  coDteadiag  for  the  mastery,  cot  only  in  tius  country  but 
throughout  Europe.  On  the  one  baud  we  find  those  who,  tbougb 
ivith  some  vaiiataons,  may  be  claseeil  as  the  disciples  of  Auguste 
Comte,  proclairaiiig  tJiat  all  systems  foimded  on  theology  are 
ofTeto,  tuid  introducing  the  now  gospel  of  experimental  develop- 
ment OS  the  one  thing  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  aociety. 
On  the  other  hand  ate  those  who,  under  many  varietioa,  may 
bo  designated  theologians,  and  who  deem  it  esecntiiLl  to  thin 
regeueratiou  that  society  ehall  be  deeply  mibued  with  prin- 
ciples of  religious  faith  and  obedience,  and  with  mure  rever- 
ence for  thoRe  unBcon  realities,  tlie  recognition  of  which  the 
Positivists  would  exclude  as  a  hindrance  mther  than  ati  aid  to 
the  higher  development  of  humanity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in 
pas*dng,  that  this  aBsevtivft  philoaophy  is  roally  no  more  than  the 
restoration  in  tlici  oighteenth  century  of  the  doclrint^a  lAUght  by 
Confucius  five  hundred  years  before  the  Ohiistian  era;  ntid  that  its 
ipAchiug  may  bo  auinmed  up  in  tlio  wonls  bf  the  Cliinoee  philo- 
whi>  wlion  aHked  by  one  of  liis  disciples  as  to  the  oxistecce 
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of  a  Divine  Spirit  uid  a  future  fitatc>,  i-oplied  tliat  ''such  tilings 
might  be,  but  as  they  were  inonpablo  of  pi-oof,  it  wiis  iifleleae  to 
perplex  the  miud  regarding  thrin,  and  lliai  tin*  bent  use  ti  "wibc 
inan  could  make  of  time  was  to  give  bqIo  attention  to  tlioso 
things  which  were  proved  reaUtiea,  and  to  fit  himaclf  for  the 
attainment  of  the  gi'catcat  advantage  from  the  world  in  which  he 
Vfoa  placed." 

It  is  by  no  means  trarimfflng  that  the  advocfttcs  of  these  two 
■conflicting  principles  should  luiv**  found  in  the  qupstion  nf  the 
education  of  the  young  thi-ir  great  battlcr-fifhl ;  fVir  little  inilucnce 
comparatively  can  be  exc>rt4.'d  upon  tlie  adult  generation,  who  for 
the  most  part  will  reniain  wlwt  early  education,  habit,  and  obbo- 
■ciations  have  made  thorn ;  but  it  is  far  dift'ercnt  with  respect  to 
Ihose  who  are  now  being  reared  in  a  world  of  mental  activity 
hitherto  tmknowni,  and  who  aro  peculiarly  Kiisfeptible  of  new 
improBsions.  It  moy  be  well  t<i  point  out  that  the  principles 
of  the  secular  oducationaiiHts  have  already  been  thoroughly 
proved,  and  found  wanting,  for  they  were  anticipatod  by 
Gautama  Buddha  over  ^.400  ycara  ago,  and  have  existed  for 
centuries  in  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Buddhist  religion 
holds  sway,  t-specially  in  the  Bunnost.'  Empire,  Tht-ix-  the  Statt- 
has  aecepted  them  as  defining  its  duty,  and  evtrt*  cliild  has  b<.'on 
ttubmitttd  to  a  purely  secular  ti-ainiug;  but  tlie  results  have  been 
vacb  as  might  have  been  expected  to  follow  from  such  a  plan, 
and  it  has  isiiued  only  in  moral  degradation  and  gi'08H  niaterialisin, 
although  a  fiuer  example  of  it  cotild  hardly  have  been  imagiuedt 
the  Huddhist  system  being  in  itHclf  about  titc  most  perfect  appli- 
•catioii  yet  of  a  theory  of  souial  and  individual  perfection  funadeil 
•on  practical  ath<^iHm. 

In  eousideriug  thu  qui'trtitm  uf  tilumentaiy  education  with 
reference  to  our  own  coiuitry,  it  is  imjicrtaDt  tu  realize  the 
inuneuae  effect  that  must  be  produced  for  good  or  evil  by  the  Act 
of  1870,  which  declares  tliat  cveiy  parent  is  legally  responsible 
for  the  proper  education  i>f  his  children.  It  is  true  that  at  pi*cfleut 
no  great  result-s  either  way  may  be  very  evident,  the  time  beuig 
as  yet  tou  short.  At  least  twelve  years  more  must  elapse  before 
it  will  be  possible  tu  |ias&  a  fair  judgment  ou  the  operation  of  this 
Act.  oven  iu  those  places  where  school  boards  have  been  estu'' 
blished;  and  a  still  longer  period  will  be  necessaiy  in  those  large 
•distiictd  of  tlio  countrj'  only  as  yet  indirectly  i^ected  by  it.  The 
older  cliildren,  now  for  the  ftret  time  being  forced  into  school,  ivill 
derive  a  comparatively  small  part  of  tlie  advantages  intended  t*i 
be  secured  to  them  by  the  education  lavrs:  laelring  the  early 
Iraintng  aud' discipline  of  the  infant  sohonls.  and  humihated  by 
their  inferiority  to  cliihlren  much  younger  than  tbemaolvca.  the 
tuition  imder  which  they  are  placed  is  irksome  and  disagreeable 
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to  thetn.  They  submit  to  it  lunvillingly,  and  seize  every  oppnN 
tnnity  oF  dhirking  it.  Our  hope  rests  witli  those  young  childron 
now  entering  tlio  infant  schools,  wbdse  intelligence  is  being  thtu 
early  awakonod,  and  their  minds  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
education  they  \nll  by-aud-h}-  receive  in  tlic  upper  schools.  As 
these  children  grow  up  to^\ard  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
only  tliCD,  shall  we  be  able  fully  to  estimatf  the  eftecte  of  the  work 
now  being  done  in  the  tvay  of  education. 

Compulsory  educfttion  i«  a  new  thing  in  England,  and  it  is  Uttle 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  future  welfare  of  our  comitrf,  the 
position  it  will  luild  among  surrounding  nations,  its  future  place 
iu  luHtoiy,  and,  above  all,  the  ansiver  to  the  nuestion  whether  or 
not  England  will  continue  to  fulfil  its  higli  tnisaion  as  the 
exemplar  of  political  libcrtA"  combined  with  social  order,  of  reli- 
gious faith  combined  w\t\x  tl)e  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry,  of  the 
puiity  of  hunio  life  combine<.l  with  high  oivilizuliou  uud  vast 
wealth,  Jepcnds  iii  a  gi'eat  ineasuix*  upon  the  principles  on  wliich 
our  national  education  sliall  hv  conducted. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  liistoiy 
of' education  iu  tins  countni';  sneh  work  luus  been  already  dune 
by  abler  writers  ;  and  for  any  who  may  be  anxious  to  study  the 
subject,  there  are  ample  materials  available.  It  may  briefly 
bo  said,  that  until  foi-ty  ycara  ago,  we  hnd  no  systoin  of  uatioual 
education  ;  since  theuf  groat  progreas  lias  been  made  towards 
perfecting  one,  and  tho  nioht  important  advance  ^vaa  taken  in  the 
Act  passed  undir  the  influence  of  Mr.Forster  in  1870.  the  provisions 
of  which,  considering  tho  dilhcidti(«  that  snrrotmded  the  question, 
reflect  upon  its  author  Iho  grcateet  hoimur. 

It  is,  however,  no  ci-odit  lo  tnir  statesmen  that  they  should  for 
HO  long  have  neglected  iJio  subject  of  elementary  education  ;  and 
such  neglect  \vonld  bo  inexplicable,  were  we  not  still  experiencing 
remnants  of  tho  strong  pmjudice  wliich  hae  existed  in  connection 
with  it,  for  even  to  the-  prcBf-nt  time  a  large  number  of  pereona 
regard  tho  education  of  those  inferior  to  themselves  in  position 
with  Jealousy ;  and  fenr  thai  the  result  may  be  the  abolition  of  all 
social  distinctiona,  tho  sapping  of  the  fmntdations  of  society,  and 
the  introduction  of  anarchy.  Such  pci-sons  seem  to  forget  that 
education  when  it  hecomes  nniveiiial  ivill  confer  no  prfr-eminence; 
that  it  is  only  bad  and  injudicious  teaching  wluch  would  ijidi^oea 
the  recipient  to  any  kind  of  honourable  labour ;  and  that  igno- 
rance is  a  mighty  power  capable  of  being  need  chiefly  in  the 
interests  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  It  is  almost  vain  to  attempt 
to  convince  where  suoh  prejudice  exists,  and  unfortunately  the 
persons  who  hold  these  news  are  for  the  most  part  content  with 
the  occupation  of  foreboding  o^-il  things,  and  resolutely  decline  to 
take  any  trouble  toward  making  the  best  of  what  has  been  accent 
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plmlicd^  or  to  ubu  their  iuHucncu  in  nid  uftbuHt'  who  iiro  Inboiirmg 
to  render  education  a  power  for  good  instoad  of  evih  It  was 
without  doubt  tbe  iufiuonce  of  ftuch  niischiovons  jioi-sons,  supported 
by  the  great  power  of  HclfiBh  iiidiftereuctj  Umt  allowed  the  poorer 
closaea  up  to  1838  to  reuiaiu  almost  eutin'ly  without  the  means  of 
culture  ;  Riid  tlu's  Htate  of  things  would  pnibably  havo  continued 
longer,  had  not  tho  Mluinbcring  couHcience  of  the  bettor  part  of 
the  community  been  mused  by  the  rovehitionR  of  tho  police  courta, 
and  the  roporta  of  the  piison  authorities,  which  forced  upon  it« 
notice  the  awful  and  startling  fact  that  niuc-tonths  of  tliose  who 
were  being  condemned,  in  the  name  of  jxxstice,  to  impriaouraent, 
transportiitioii,  nr  diyith,  were  not  only  without  education,  but 
entirely  ditficieiit  in  any  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  reports  sent  in  to  the  Government  in  tliat  year  state  that 
only  nine  out  of  every  hundred  criminals  could  read  and  write  j 
and  with  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  tlic  remainder,  the 
statement  of  tlie  priiu>n  authoritiea  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
concise  repoi-t  of  the  <;haplain  of  Bedford  Gaol,  that 

"The  ieaillnK'  cliarackTwMi.-  of  tlif  piixotieiB  cotinnUlwl  for  (.xiuiu  is  n 
Itcatbonrsh  i{,'-Doranoe  of  iha  Hiiapleat  trntlis  of  reli^iou  awl  morality ;  lit 
pen  cuu  depict  in  colours  siini.icutly  dark  the  Titoral  and  spiritual  debi-'>e- 
iii>cnt  of  tile  vns'Jy  gi'eater  number  of  tbow  iiQhap|py  Lwingi*  whu  i>aAS 
through  tlie  piisori.*," 

Those  reports  became  n  turning-point  in  the  histoiy  of  education  ; 
first  tliG  CImrches,  then  the*  pohticiaus,  took  up  the  qnestion,  and 
lastly  the  commercial  community  ;  npon  who«nunwillingattpntinn 
it  was  unpleawintly  forcfd  some  years  ago,  that  through  inade- 
quate education,  our  country  was  fast  losing  that  superiority  in 
manufactures  which  it  had  previously  held,  whib*  better  educated 
nataons  were  oiitstripping  her  in  Iho  race.  This  consideration, 
though  most  iinpoi-tant,  appears  now  to  hold  too  exclusivi:-  a 
position  in  the  minds  of  many  friends  and  energetic  promoters  of 
education;  fur  it  bch^'ves  us  to  bear  in  mind  titat  commercial 
superiority  and  wealth  do  not  by  themselves  ensure  a  nation's 
greatness  or  happiness;  and  tliat  its  children  may  excel  in  teob- 
nical  slnll  and  knowledge,  and  yet  bo  sunk  in  selfishness  and  vice. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  endeavour  to  show 
what  national  education  should  be  in  order  to  fulfil  its  true  design, 
and  to  compare  this  ideal  with  what  it  netually  is, 

Kducation.  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  aliould  bt^tbe  drawing 
nut  of  latent  powein:  and  in  the  application  of  this  process  due 
consideration  must  be  had  to  the  age  and  circumstanccH  of  those 
brought  imder  iustmction,  so  that  we  may  not  prematurely  tax  the 
strength  or  overload  the  mind  with  more  than  it  can  asstmilate. 
We  find  then  in  tlie  child  throe  powers  watting  for  development, 
namely,  those  of  obsei*vation.  memory,  and  reflection  ;  witli  wliich 
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tltroiigh  instrnctloii  in  the  arte  of  reading,  writing,  and  aiitlunetiu, 
the  chilrl  may  gradually  roach  bucIj  a  knowltidge  of  the  world  amnnd 
it.  and  of  the  Bpncial  Rcoiilar  work  it  may  have  to  do  in  the?  world, 
as  shall  enable  it  to  take  its  proper  place  in  due  timo  afl  a  usr^iiiJ 
member  of  the  community.  If.  however,  education  is  to  be  a  real' 
blfssiiip  it  must  not  irtop  here,  but  should  be-  applied  to  tho  whole 
being :  taking  no  lees  cognizance  of  the  moral  than  of  the  nicntjil 
part  of  the  child's  nature,  namely,  tho  will  and  the  nffoctiont*,  upon 
thp  pTJtpor  diBcipUne  and  direction  of  •which  it  wiU  depend  whether 
the  piiwers  placed  in  Ida  hands  shall  be  directed  to  tho  ennobling 
of  his  character,  the  benefit  of  his  fcllow-creahirea,  and  the  honour 
of  hia  Maker ;  or  to  tho  better  gratification  of  that  sel&thnera 
which  in  its  exhibitions  c)f  pride,  covetonsness,  envy,  Inst,  and 
other  vices,  degrades  the  man,  and  makes  him  a  source  of  danger 
and  misery  to  lus  fellows.  !t  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  U% 
urge  too  strongly  upon  public  attention  the  importance  of  the 
iasnc  tluit  is  being  raisfd  as  to  the  future  character  of  the  education 
to  be  given  in  our  elomentaty  day  schools,  the  more  so  sance  there 
is  far  tiio  much  tendency  to  shirk  such  a  question  as  this  when  it 
provokes  contest,  and  to  lot  things  take  their  course,  which,  when 
imguidud,  is  genwrally  downward.  Mi,ireover  we  have  now  an 
active  and  influential  party  who  arc  stiaiuiug  every  nerve  to  ctuit 
out  the  Bible  from  our  schools,  and  iutroduce  so-called  purely 
eecultiv  education,  meauing  thereby  that  tlm  teaching  shall  be 
eutirely  in  the  literal  meauiag  of  the  word  "atheistic;"  that  the 
teachers  tdiall  be  mere  machines  for  iniparting  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  niid  urithinelio,  bo  forbidden  to  influence  the  children 
tmder  their  cure  iai  the  paths  of  virtue  by  any  liigher  motive  thaa 
expediency  ;  nor,  however  ignorant  tlie  children  are  that  oomc 
under  their  inllueuco,  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  to  enlighten 
them  rugurdiug  the  riiniitlet>t  truths  of  reli^un.  It  would  soom  al 
first  sight  that  such  a  Uiuury  of  education  oonld  only  obtaia, 
acoeptance  in  a  heathen  country ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  secuhu 
party  have  of  late  bulrily  })ruclaimed  their  vie^nt,  and  have  h180> 
succeeded  in  carrying  them  into  proctico  iu  the  largo  town  o£i 
Biciningliam,  where  the  Bible,  with  every  kind  of  reUgioua  tench- 
ingi  hoe  beeji  banialied  from  the  board  eehools. 

It  is  true  tliat  ])robably  to  ([Uiet  the  qualms  of  conseienco  they 
have  favoured  the  establiKbraent  of  what  is  called  *•  The  UeLigiona ' 
£ducatJon  Society,"  and  lend  their  schools  twice  a  week  at  a  smaQ 
ohiu'ge  to  professors  uf  any  faith  who  con  collect  the  children  into 
them;  but  the  result  of  this  experiment  has  proved  its  folly  aa  a 
substitute  for  making  Bible  iustruction  one  portiou  of  tho  regnlru* 
ecliool  teaching;  for  even  with  all  the  power  of  novelty  to  bade- 
it,  and  all  the  enthiisnasm  of  a  portion  of  the  Dissenting  body 
determined  to  make  it  a  success,  only  140  teachers  have  been 
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iouud,  and  ouly  3,4l>2  out  of  i2,tiim  vluldR'a  attending  thubuard 
echoolu  cau  bu  got  to  iiUviid.  It  ia  veiy  improbable  that  thU  plan 
will  buuomu  auy  mmx  su(;ci.<HBfiil  in  tbu  future,  iditce  tliotiv  bodies 
who  most  vaLuti  ruligiuus  uducatiun  bave  thuir  own  Kohuols  to 
occupy  their  attoutiuu;  and  very  littlu  reflection  will  uliow  bow 
increasingly  difficult  it  will  be  to  enlist  vc>IuutcerB  who  have  both 
tiuie  aud  ability  as  well  as  aulficieut  zual  to  induce  thuiu  weuk 
after  weiik  to  leave  their  couutiug-bouses,  their  waruhouBeK  and 
llieir  hoineu,  at  aii  early  hour  t-i)  g^jve  relipouH  teaching  to  the 
board-school  cbildruii ;  but  even  were  thin  difficulty  overcome, 
and  Uie  1,000  voluuteurs  ueeded  came  foi-ward  to  educate  the 
20,000  chUdreu  that  next  year  will  be  in  Jittendance  at  the 
Birmingliam  board  schools,  a  Htill  gi-eater  difficulty  reuutiua» 
namely,  liow  to  induco  those  childi'eii  who  most  require  It  to 
attend  thiH  iustructidii,  for  tliere  is  unfortimat<'ly  no  question  with 
reject  to  the  indiiference  to  religion  prevailing  among  targe 
masses  of  tlie  adult  poor;  and  the  children  of  these,  obtaining  no 
rehgiouB  instruction  at  home,  for  the  most  pnrt  grow  up  like  their 
parentSfindifforenttoi'eligion.andatteud  neither  Suuday-school  nor 
place  of  worship.  It  appears  thatout  of  the  12,000  children  attend- 
ing the  Birmingham  board  school,  only  5,000  avail  themselves  of 
rehgious  teaching,  while  7,000  keep  away  and  may  thus  never  see 
an  open  liible  or  hear  a  prayer  uttered ;  and  so,  after  their  course 
of  eocular  inetruction  in  those  schools  is  ended,  they  \n\\  quit  them 
cleverer,  indeed,  and  fm-nished  with  more  power  for  caiTyiug  ont 
their  desires;  but  ignorant  of  the  simplest  tnitlis  of  religion,  nn- 
restrained  by  any  Itnowledgeof  aDivinu  Being  to  whom  they  are 
responsible,  of  a  divine  i-evelation  of  Cud's  will  or  of  any  higher 
sanction  to  the  piinciples  of  truth,  honesty,  or  virtae  than  the  penal 
consequences  attached  by  the  law  of  the  laud  to  their  violation.  It 
needs  no  prevision  to  foretell  that  sliould  these  principles  of  educa- 
tion generally  prevail,  the  words  of  the  report  of  1838  will  again 
become  ti-uc,  and  our  prisons  be  filled  Tvitlj  wretched  beings 
whose  leading  charactciistic  will  be  a  hcatlicuisli  ignorance  of  the 
primary  ti'Uths  ol  religion  and  morality.  It  is  sometimes  argued 
that  for  the  most  part  these  childi'cn  attend  Sunday-schools,  an 
assertion,  however,  totally  unsupportcil  by  evidence,  and  indeed 
neg^utived  by  the  hict  that  in  the  poorer  distncts  of  our  large  towns 
the  accomnioJation  ni  Sunday-schools,  as  well  as  tint  supply  of 
teachers,  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  number  of 
the  children  who  attend  bonid  schools,  while  under  the  licst  of 
circumstances  it  is  hut  little  religious  Imowlptlge  that  poor  children 
to  whom  the  Bible  during  thi;  week  is  a  elosed  book  coiUil  obtain 
during  the  few  hours  in  the  year  devoted  to  Sunday-school  in- 
struction. It  is  also  nrguptl  that  when  religion  is  banished  from  the 
daj-ecbools  evangelists  will  aiisc  to  instmct  all  tbcse  neglected 
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children  in  irligions  tniths;  but  this  is  a  state  of  thingH  at  preucnt 
distant;  and  iiiraiitime, Bhoiild  Hccidar pnnciplca  grnemlly  prevail' 
araon^  school  hoarrlB,  hiindrcdfl  of  thousands  of  oluldren  vrhom 
tho  State  Im»  gathered  into  schoolH  will  ha  sent  away  aftt-r  yeat« 
of  training  in  "  lientlieniah  ignorance,"  and  -without  a  single 
Bufficicnt  iudncement  to  virtue  or  morality ;  while  if  the  time- 
should  ever  come  when  religious  teachers  wUl  be  so  multiph'ed, 
and  have  such  access  t«  the  young  that  every  cliild  will  be 
reached  and  influenced  by  them,  it  would  still  be  of  the  greatest 
eer^'ice  to  theao  misBionaries,  as  well  as  to  the  Sunday-school* 
teachers  and  the  ministera  of  our  Churches,  that  the  minda  of  tlioio 
who  attend  should  bo  conversant  -nnth  the  words  of  the  Bible,  an* 
that  they  should  have  received  Romo  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  rehgion  and  morality.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  tbat 
in  this  Christian  countrT.-  any  arguments  are  needed  in  favour 
of  teaching  from  the  Biblo  those-  simple  trutlis  ;  but  few  realiae, 
except  those  who  come  ui  contact  with  it,  how  strong  is  tho  secular- 
influence,  and  how  urgent  is  the  necesrity  for  all  wdio  value 
religion  to  bestir  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  its  cause ;  and* 
this  is  not  the  lew  ncedfid  because  many  estimable  men  have 
adopted  the  secular  view,  and  even  some  of  truly  religious  feeling 
— a  fact  ^vhieh  would  be  almost  incomprehensible  did  we  not 
reinembev  how  often  it  Iiaa  happened  in  histoiy  tliat  e\'ih 
principles  have  succeeded  through  the  assistance  afforded  them 
by  good  men.  We  know,  for  example,  the  excellence  of  many  of 
the  Hrst  apoutles  of  the  Jesuit  system,  and  thai  the  African  slave 
trade  was  founded  by  one  of  the  moat  humane  and  pioue  of  mcu. 
It  seems,  indeed,  ei«<cntial  to  the  miccess  of  evil  that  it  sliould  at 
first  deceivf,  and  then,  make  i-bampiouB  of  tlie  good  ;  for,  were  it 
otherwise,  it  would  be  so  evidently  repidsive  that  none  would  bs 
attracted  by  it.* 

The    impurtniico    of   the   religious   question   as    regards   our 
elementary  schools  ■will  be  more  clearly  realized  if  we  reflect,  that 
in  a  few  yenm  everj'  English  child  will  be  receiving  some  kind  or 
eduealinn,  and  it  ^W11  depend  upon  the  influence  this  has  upon, 
their  characters  whether  in  the  next  generation  onr  nation  will 
consist  of  infidel   materialists  and  lawless  anarohials,  or  of  law-- 
abiding  CliriHtianH  under  the  influence  of  a  pure  and  rea8ouabl&- 
ftdth.     The  question  is  the  more  urgent  since  by  recent  legislation 
the  centre  of  politacnl  gravity  has  been  placed  low  down  in  the 

*  Tba  following  oitmot  frnm  k  flpoecb  deliTvqvil  at  tbo  llflll  of  Scionce,  od  th«  SSrd 
JlDUiiryt  i^nd  <ii;toi«il  in  Tht  Xafionaf  Itt/onii'r,  U  nagitwitiyti,  >i  itliowini;  Uio  allira4t« 
aim  at  an  extroms  but  oi'tWe  ijortlan  al  ttut  party  which  ta  apjioAad  to  tbo  Bible  bvini' 
taught  in  day-Achoola  :— 

"  So  loRK  aa  an  KstnbliaWI  Chnmh  oxiRt*  to  tiweti  th«  people  Iho  dirisily  of  tlia 
Biblo,  uti  Mbool  bowdt  pnLlulo  c)iildr4<n'«  minds  with  tto  smoe  book,  m  most  sltacli  tu 
wherever  and  whoaeror  wi>  <^*n  till  wu  hiiro  rootod  up  and  ilcatrajred  iIh  u]iK>-troa  of 
vnperatilion." 
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social  giiuli\  and  amid  a  class  that  containK  vaat  numbers  who 
cannot  but  look  with  some  envy  ou  the  sase  and  comfort  of  tliose 
above  them.  Is  it  poseibk-  to  make  llu?  ediicatiun  given  of  sndi 
a  character  that,  if  it  shall  not  I'enJer  those  persons  content  witli 
their  QVfu  posiliou,  it  may  at  kast  tuaoh  them  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others .' 

lu  more  generally  cousiilcnug  the  subject  in  hand,  it  ie  necessary 
to  bear  in  luitnl  tliat  the  Edu<;atiori  Act  only  gives  power  of  com- 
pulsioii  in  dealing  witli  chiWron  bet\vc(;u  tho  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen,  and  tliat  only  a  smalt  portion  of  thccliildren  of  tho  lower 
classes  remain  at  school  alter  thirteen.  The  rccognitioa  of  this  fact 
wonld  tend  to  <1(>  nwBy  ^^"ith  much  misconception  regarding  the 
amount  of  educatiun  tliat  is  being  givon  in  the  day-schools.  If  any 
parent  reflect*  npon  the  amoniit  of  knowledge  that  could  bo  ac- 
ijuired  by  any  of  his  own  children  before  the  age  of  tliirtccn,  it  will 
bo  evident  to  him  that  thert>  is  no  fear  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
being  over-educated;  the  real  fear  is  whether,  within  the  limited 
time  afforded  them,  oiiildren  of  ordiimry  intellect  can  acquire  any 
education  worthy  of  the  name  or  at  all  sntKciont  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required.  Experience  snoms  to  prove  that  this  is 
possible,  provided  liowrver  that  the  <'dneatifin  of  the  child  is 
begun  at  the  very  carhest  age,  and  is,  ^Wthin  its  limits,  thorough. 

Bearing  in  mind  tliat  the  first  part  of  onr  task  is  to  draw  out 
the  powoni  of  observatinn  and  reflection,  it  is  c\'idcnt  we  can 
hardly  begin  too  early.  The  little  bright-eyed,  laughing  infanta 
in  the  baby-rooms  attached  to  some  schools,  with  all  their  atten- 
tion fixed  on  their  mistress's  hand  while  she  is  holding  up  some 
carved  lettor,  and  teaching  them  to  Hsp  its  name,  or  afterwards 
gathering  in  a  circle  to  sing  with  much  glee  the  ABC  song,  are 
really  receiving  most  real  and  valuable  education,  wliich  can  with 
the  greatest  advantage  be  further  carried  on  in  the  infanta"  school 
by  means  of  the  Kinder-garten  system;  this  early  training  cannot 
fail  to  Iiave  a  most  important  cfiect  in  preparing  the  young  minds 
to  receive  more  advanced  teaching  afterwards.  No  aniouut  of 
attention  at  a  Iat«r  age  can  well  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
hatnts  of  attention  and  observation  developed  by  these  meand  ; 
and  without  this  early  traiouig,  the  age  of  thirteen  is  fat  too 
young  for  the  acquirement  of  such  an  amount  of  education  as 
every  child  ought  to  receive. 

In  Older  to  remove  the  mimindcrstaiiding  which  seems  exten- 
sively to  prevail  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  education  tliat  tho 
Act  requires,  it  may  be  intoresting  briefly  to  state  wliat  its  de- 
mauds  are.  It  pruposes  the  following  six  standards  fur  childreu 
of  different  ages;  and  the  ethciency  of  a  school  is  decided  by  the 
niunber  of  cliildren  of  the  several  ages  who  come  up  to  these 
standards  fixed  by  the  Department: — 
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^     L — Rkadiko. 

StasdftVd  1.— Torecda  short  paragraph  from  &  book  not  eonfioed  to  words  of  onoajlUUai 
2. — To  read  with  intelligence  a  aliort  paragraph  from  an  elementary  reading 

book. 
3. — To  read  with  iot^lligence  a  ihort  paragraph  from  a  more  adTanced  nading 

book. 
4. — To  read  with  mtoUigonoe  a  few  linea  of  poetry  selected  bj  the  inspector, 

and  to  recite  from  memory  60  lines  of  poetry 
S. — Improred  reading  and  recitation  of  not  leas  than  75  linea  of  poetry, 
6. — Reading,  with  flaency  and  expression,  and  recitation  of  not  lew  tfaas  60 

Jiaea  of  prose,  or  100  lines  of  poetry. 

n. — Wbitisg. 

Standard  1. — Copy  in  manuscript  character  a  line  of  print,  on  statea. 
2. — A  sentenee  from  tho  same  book  slowlj  read  ones. 
3. — A  sentence  slowlj  dictated  onco  from  the  uuno  book. 
4. — Eight  lines  slowly  dictated  once  from  a  reading  book. 
5. — Writing  from  memory  the  sabstanco  of  a  short  stoiy  read  ont  twioa. 
6. — A  short  themo  or  letter. 

m. — AuTBianTO, 

Standard  1. — Simple  addition  and  tnbtractton. 

2. — Snbtraotion,  multiplication,  and  short  divlBion. 
3. — Long  diTision  and  compound  rntoa  (money). 
'   4. — Oomponnd  mles  (common  weights  and  meaanrei), 
5. — Practice,  bills  of  poroeti,  and  simple  proportion, 
(i. — Proportion,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

IV. — GkAXMAB,  QtOGSUlIT,  AMD  HlSTOKT. 

Stendanl  8. — (1.)  To  point  ont  the  nouns  ia  the  paMage  read.    (2.)  D^nitien,  points  ef 

compass. 
3. — (1.)  To  point  ont  the  nonns,   verba,  and  adjectives.     (3.)   OntUnea  of 

geography  of  England. 
4.^1.)  Parsing  of  a  simple  Bentenee     (3.)  Outlines  of  geography  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Colonies.     (3.)  Outlines  of  History  of 

England  to  Noman  Oonqueat. 
5. — (I.)  Parsing,   with   analysis,   of  a   "simple''   sentence.     (2.)  OnUines  of 

geography  of  Europe. 
G. — (1.)  Pnrging  and  analysis  of  a  short  "complex"  sentence.     (2.)  Outlines 

of  geography  of  the  World.     (3.)  Outlines  of  History  of  England. 

Ill  London  no  cliild  is  permitted  to  pass  away  from  Bchool  until 
it  lias  reached  the  fifth  standard,  or  has  attained  the  age  of 
thirteen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  demands  of  the  Edncation 
Act  are  by  no  moans  excessive ;  and  if  every  child  should  actually 
attain  the  highest  standard,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  over- 
educated  for  any  position  in  life,  however  humble.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  the  last  return,  out  of  1,53.5,230  children  attending 
elementary  schools  in  this  country,  only  30,984  passed  in  the  fifth, 
and  only  9,942  in  the  sixth. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects,  singing  is  now  required  to 
be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  teaching  of  drill,  drawing,  and  elementary  science.  Of  the 
use  and  value  of  drill  no  one  can  be  fully  aware  who  has  not 
witnessed  its  effects ;  and  without  its  assistance  it  would  seem 
almost  impossible  to  secure  proper  order  among  children  of  the 
lowest  ordere,  where  the  schools  and  classes  are  large;  but  by 
means  of  it  the  efficient  teacher  controls  them  with  wonderfiil 
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sncceas.  "Watching  Uie  restless  energj'  tlxat  from  'time  to  time 
Rhowrt  itfifilf.  and  thrcatpna  to  bopoiuo  irn?pn?»Bil>le,  instead  of 
adopting  tho  old  usolese  plan  of  hlowB  aud  punisliment,  ho  calitt 
attentiDH,  niakcfl  tliem  stand  Ly  the  sidn  of  thoir  de«lis,  puta  them 
Uiroiigii  quick  diill  of  arms  and  Iwdy  for  a  fow  niinnteti,  and  by 
thia  m«aiia  Uic  siipcrtiuons  energy  is  worki^d  oll^  the  liabit  of 
obedience  is  restored,  aud  tljo  work  is  quietly  proceeded  with. 
Evin-y  cliiid  sliould  be  drilled,  cvciy  master  and  mietreM  sliould  be 
■]iiali6cd  to  teach  it. 

With  re^^ard  to  eloraoutarj*  drawuifj.  a  greater  difteretiirc  of 
opini<iu  exists ;  but  the  balance  of  e^'ido^oe  is  decidedly  ui  it« 
JATOiir;  it  is  oDe  means  of  improving  the  powor  of  obserx'ation  ; 
and  it  is  also  statod  on  reUable  authority  tliat  the  writitig  is  better 
in  thoito  Bchoois  where  it  in  taught.  It  may  bo  added  that  there 
are  few  ]>OBitioiis  in  life  where  it  would  not  bo  a  real  advantage 
ti>  the  working  man  to  be  able  rongbly  to  duscrib^-  with  a  pencil 
any  simple  object  he  might  come  in  contact  witli,  while  in  tht,«e 
iiiunerous  trades  and  manufactures  whero  corrcctne^t  of  oye  is 
ossc-Htiftl,  the  benefit  of  an  early  training  in  tho  md)mvut«  of 
drawing  is  most  obvious  and  important-. 

With  regard  to  the  elements  of  science,  it  ia  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance  to  the  working  claases  tliat  they  should  know 
Bometliing  of  the  general  lawn  that  regulate  the  univeiae  iu  which 
they  live,  aud  the  ph,>*siolt)gieal  laws  upon  the  observance  of 
which  the  preservation  of  health  aud  life  depends.  Probably, 
however,  it  niight  be  possible  for  them  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
tbrotigh  A  judioiouH  aelection  of  ulaa»-booka  contauiing  easy 
losBOOB  on  these  subjects,  so  that  the  child,  while  teaming  tlie  art 
nf  reading,  should  at  tlie  Kame  time  acijuire  some  kuowlod^*  of 
tlicm. 

The  Act  of  1870  leaves  tlie  que^tioji  of  religious  iustnicfion  in 
the  power  of  the  school  boards;  audit  restti  witli  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  ttball  be  given  at  all,  aud  if  given,  its  obaracter, 
provided  tliat  every  parent  is  allowed  to  withdraw  liis  eliild, 
should  he  so  desire,  for  the  purpose  of  reoeiviug  secular  iustnio 
tion,  and  provided  that  no  attempt  is  made  tu  attach  tho 
ehildren  to  any  religious  deuomiiiatiun.  Of  the  schofil  boards 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  last  retmii,  'oh  have  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Birmingham  School  Boards  and  the  rematiuler 
have  regulations  var'i'ing  from  tho  simple  reading  of  u  chapter  of 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  to  the  fuller  iuutniution 
accorded  tmder  the  regulations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  which  probably  are  carrii-d  out  most  perfectly  in  tho 
achools  of  the  London  School  Board.  By  their  ixiles,  teauhemaro 
r(.-«|tujred  to  send  in  at  tho  beginning  of  the  month  a  eyllabus  of 
the  Scripture  lesaona  they  intend  to  give,  and  these  are  laid  on 
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the  tabic  at  eacU  meeting  of  tht<  8choul  iiHUiagumont  oommUUo 
for  itiBpection. 

Tbe  schooU  are  opened  with  prayer  and  liynma,  and  the  fir«tr^ 
half-hour  i»  given  to  (tiblu  iDstruotiuu,  the  c-xact  terms  uf  ths 
regulatioDH  buiiig  that  the  tetacliLTs  Khali  )^v<*  such  iustruction  iu 
the  Bible,  aiuL  in  thu  priuL-ipleH  uf  ix'iijLpou  aud  morality  di-'riv^ 
therefrom,  as  BhitU  be  miitable  Xg  the  age  aud  attaiumeuts  of  th>j 
uUildren,  can?  being  taken  etricUy  in  observe  thiit  clause  of  the 
Act  forbidding  catcchiHnis  or  the  eudcavnur  to  attach  the  children 
to  any  i}artiintlar  seet.  This  arraugenient  lias  worked  iu  eu 
satiBfactory  a  niuiiuer  that  in  1875,  out  of  115.000,  only  90  chil- 
dreu  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  during  the  year  from 
religioiifi  education,  aud  no  complaint  hae  ever  been  made  of  any 
attempt  to  proBclylixe.  Iu  i>rder  that  the  religious  instruction 
givoo  may  be  effective,  the  hoard  inRjK-cl^ire  examine  and  report 
on  ita  etRciency  in  each  aehool,  and  eertiBcateR  are  given  to  Uie 
muet  attentive  aoholara.  Recently  prizx^'e  have  been  awarded  fur 
excellence  iu  tltia  eubjcxrt  after  voluutaiy  examination,  and  last 
year  over  20,0(X)  Bcholars  competed  for  them.  In  face  of  thcsrt 
factfi  it  is  liard  indeed  to  justify  the  action  of  thoso  who  waald 
forbid  religiouH  instniction  being  given  iu  the  day-achoola,  for  ii, 
aa  has  been  proved  in  f^nndon,  tlto  cleinenta  of  mornlity  and 
religion  can  bo  taught  without  offence,  aud  children  induced  to 
search  the  ScHpturea  with  interopt  and  attention,  how  entirely 
gratiiilouH  mtiat  be  the  aiwumptionfi  of  the  Keoular  party,  and  how 
iniRchie%'ouH  in  their  conduct  who,  for  tbe  Rake  of  a  mere  theory, 
rob  tlio  children  under  their  control  of  these  advantages !  Those 
parents  in  London  who  prefer  that  their  children  shotdd  have 
mecular  education  dni-ing  the  hour  net  apart  for  religious  instruction, 
cait  obtain  their  wiitb;  and  the  remaining  lln.OtK)  children  leave 
the  schools  with  their  mind«  fit<"»red  witli  Scripture  trath,  im- 
pressed by  the  woi-ds  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  knowing  at  h-ofet 
thut  there  in  a  God  who  made  them,  and  to  whom  they  initBt  give 
account  of  tbt-ir  talents;  a  Father  who  cares  for  tbem ;  a  divine 
law  which  approves  of  jui*tice,  tvutli.  and  compasKton,  and  con- 
demns falsehood,  cruelty,  and  wrung ;  and  a  divine  retributiou 
that  will  render  to  every  man  accorthng  to  his  work*.  These 
elementary  tniths  every  child  attending  tbe  London  board  «chool« 
knows.  It  is  a  knowledge  forbidden  by  the  BiniuugUam  Boanl 
to  7,000  of  tlieir  children. 

It  was  utated  at  the  beginning  uf  this  paper  that  the  nation 
mweX  wait  some  yearti  before  it  sees  the  full  result  of  the  education 
now  being  given,  but  to  thuse  who  are  <;onverBant  with  the  poorer 
ulosues,  the  present  efleete  will  by  no  means  be  ondeiTated.  A 
very  diiTerent  t'ecling  already  prevailK  among  them  regarding 
subject,  and  there  are  few  who  deny  that  they  are  responsible 
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regards  the  education  of  their  chxltlren ;  and  thus  it  haa  become  to 
a  portain  extent  already  the  Inw  of  their  conscieuce  aince  it 
became  the  law  of  the  laud;  nor  is  this  sensQ  of  parental  responsi- 
bilitj  likely  to  end  w-ith  edocation,  for  the  knowledge  that  their 
children  will  have  to  appear  in  the  public  school  before  the 
teachers,  and  among  their  ndghbnnrs,  has  a  tendency  to  check 
that  diepOBirion  to  neglect,  only  too  prevalent  among  this  class, 
while  the  penetration  of  the  school-board  officers  into  every 
court  and  alley  in  search  of  absent  cliildren  reveals  many  a  sore 
that  would  otherwise  bd  bidden. 

There  are  many  other  points  connected  with  edacation,  but 
they  would  require  too  largo  a  space  to  consider  properly.  One 
of  tiiese  is  the  question  of  prizes  and  scholarships;  the  establish- 
ment of  which  is  uow  so  popular.  It  must  suBice  to  say  i»- 
reference  tu  this  question  that  there  appears  far  too  great  a  dis- 
poBifiou  at  present  to  stimulate  the  clever  and  precocious,  while 
the  dull  and  late-devL-lopc-d  children  are  to  a  certain  extent  un- 
fairly passed  over,  although  experience  daily  confirms  the  obser- 
vation that  clever  and  precocious  children  seldom  maintain  their 
pre-eminence  in  after-life.  It  would  appear,  tlierefore,  only  wise, 
as  well  as  just,  that  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards  such  arrangements 
should  be  made  that  every  conseieutiouB  worker  might  ol)tH>n  liis 
fair  share  of  tliem. 

The  liighpftt  conception  of  Ktitioiial  Klomontary  Kduention  is 
yet  far  from  liaving  been  reali/.cd;  but  we  are,  it  may  be  hoped: 
slowly  feeling  our  way  towardfl  it ;  and  if  progrcwt  shonld  continne 
to  be  made  on  wiao  and  jnat  prinoiplea,  some  now  living  may  sec 
the  time  when  every  English  child  shall  be  receiWng  a  thorough 
education ;  beginning  hia  early  life  at  a  bright  and  merry  infant 
Bchwil.  and  then  with  quiekonr-d  intelligence  grading  npwards  to 
a  fair  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  rending,  writing,  and  arithmetic : 
the  eye  corrected  by  practice  in  elementary  drawing,  the  Itmbs  tkntJC 
movements  trained  by  regular  drill,  the  mind  enlightened  \v\\\\ 
some  knowledge  of  tho  wonderful  forces  of  nature,  and  the  laws* 
of  the  physieul  and  material  universe;  and  above  all,  the  moral 
nature  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  jiurified  by  its 
teaching,  elevated  by  its  oxamploa,  perannded  from  earliest  years 
of  the  priceless  worth  of  uprightness,  unseliishneBB,  and  love,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  witb  those  glorious  truths  taught  by  the  words 
and  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Him,  who  when  on  earth  welcomed' 
and  embraced  Httle  children ;  pronounced  His  heaviest  cui-sc 
against  those  who  placed  a  stunibKng-block  in  their  path ;  and 
left  for  them  and  for  all  an  ideal  in  a  Hfe  of  perfect  unsf'lfiRhness, 
spotless  purity,  and  truest  dignity,  closed  by  a  martyr's  death,  tho 
pangs  of  which  were  the  commencement  of  the  world's  regenera- 
tion. Francis  I'ekk. 
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WHILE  i'tir  alinoRt  fort^  years  David  Fiiodtioli  Strause  Lad 
oito  of  Uio  beRt-kiiown  names  iu  Kuropo,  he  vraa,  ouUide 
certain  circlefi  iii  Germany,  ouo  of  tliu  ittaut^kiiowu  lucii.  The 
critical  thought  of  our  coutnry  Iian  lnul  no  more  characteristic 
child.  Ilo  was  a  prtveiuinout  loader  buuaum  pre-eminently  led, 
an  AvaioTy  yet  an  avmi^ei',  of  tlio  Z.eiigeisi,  at  ouce  ombodyinp;  and 
difisolvin^  (loiiiiiiaiit  tetidcitcU'a.  Hia  mind  was  ^ubtlo,  astdiiiila- 
tivo,  ^'ft^r,  always  moving,  liiough  nut  always  forward  iu  ito 
tno^imients,  too  hanl  to  grow  from  isitliiti,  too  eelf-poiited  and 
entioal  to  expand  st<-adily  tmder  inlbivuofB  from  without.  His- 
torical cntioism,  though  the  field  in  which  he  earned  name  and 
fame,  was  never  Ids  Rtroug  point.  His  intoncct  was  too  di>gmatie, 
Iitved  too  woU  a  priori  methods  ami  roHults,  to  da  eale  and 
BcietitiBc  work  in  cotiEtructive  critioiam,  Tho  Bpcculativo  waa 
in  Iiim  tho  primaiy  intoretit,  the  hiatorical  tlio  Bccoudary.  While, 
too,  g{ftt:d  with  the  delicate  testhetic  faculty  which  made  him 
throughout  life  tho  atlmirer  oud  appreciative  critic  of  the  fine  arts, 
especially  of  mufdcf  he  Imd  a  curious  moral  liardneas,  a  deficiency 
in  moral  sympathy  and  insight,  which  lt.-ft  him  iu  a  great  degree 
blind  to  the  sanctity  of  the  aacrod,  insuHcoptiblo  of  the  finer 
shadea  of  reverence,  able  to  demolish,  in  what  seemed  a  callous 
hearted  fashion,  the  huliest  idoia  and  icieala  of  tho  raoe.  His 
criticiBm  was  often  eharactt^rized  m  *'oold-.blooded;"  and  ao  it 
was,  because  there  was  in  him  not  eo  mnch  the  pnwiou  of  the 
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at  as  the  conscioiiBnem  of  tlio  Riirgeon  wlio,  while  tudng 

111-  as  the  necesBary  mcJinB  to  a  Bnhitnry  end,  hn»  not  only 

to  feel  the  operation  painftil  to  liinutelf,  but  has  covati  so  to 

|t«  nature  &s  to  be  almost  unablo  to  conoeive  itft  p«iufui- 

tboae  who  are  at  oiico  epcctatora  and  Mibjects.     Ho 

a  critic  too  noon,  whtn  ho  was  too  much  a  learner,  hie 

open  on  many  sides,  but  mature  on  none  ;  too  little  of  a 

:>-r  alive  to  thi>  niauy  dements  and  issues  other  than  claseical 

linlaBtic  that  entered  into  the  problem  lie  attempted  to  solve. 

fn^m  the  work  the  student  did  the  man  never  escaped.    His 

lood  wa»  sacrificed  to  his  immaturity. 

Itmufis  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  personalitieii  of  this 

ktury,  not.  ijideed.  HO  much  frotn  what  he  did  an  what  he  caused 

bo  done.    Tlie  weakneos  of  his  work  was  it«  strength.    He 

•ceded  so  well   in   destrojing,  so  ill  in  restoring,  that  men 

lore  scientific  and  cciiatructivo  faculty  were  forced  to  seek  for 

■w  foundations,  cr  broadwn  the  old,  and  build  again  tlie  City  of 

viud.  BO  suddyuly  st^irmed  and  laid  waste.     This  century  has  been 

rich  in  books  that  create  epochs,  but  no  ono  was  more  directly 

destnictive,  more  indirectly  creative,  than  the*  Let/en  Jtm.     The 

mly  one  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  importanco  and  rovolu- 

tiunarj-  force  is  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  but  the  one  la  in  ahuont 

,<ivery  reject  a  ooutrast  to  the  other.     Darwin  nmdo  an  epoch  in 

Scnenoe  by  the  positive  qualities  of  his  work,  but  Strauss  made 

fine  iu  Theology  by  the  negative  quaUties  of  his.     The  Lehen  Jtmt 

cftuscd  the  uoUapee  of  the  older  Hatioiuilism.  natural  and  eupcr- 

'  natural,  ended  the  dominion  the  Hegulian  philosophy  had  acquired 

over  religious    thought,   and   Huddenly   precipitated   into   sharp 

^aatagonism   the   ktiowlndge  and   faith  it  had   claimed   to   have 

^reconciled.    It  changed  tho  relations  of  the  old  religious  parties 

to  eacli  (ither^creatod  new  oncB,  made  men  seo  whtiro  they  stood, 

•whither  tended, *\vhat  they  must  do  if  they  would  stand  by  faith, 

wbitlier  go  if  they  would  leave  it.     The  mythical  tJieory  was 

.exactly  the  hyi^thesis  needed  to  compel  Bil>lical  Criticism  to 

become  a  science.     Its  deiectfl,  on  tho  one  aide,  created  the  new 

Tiibingon  School;    it«  cxcosBes,  on  the  other,  the  Schools  that 

.have  striven  as  conservative  to  defend,  as  mediatory  to  modernize, 

aent  faith.    The  philosophical  ideas  that  Strauss  made  the 

rdrtRmntic  bases  and  goal  c>f  his  work  prepared  the  way  for  Fener- 

baeh  and  the  theological  radiuaK  on  tho  one  hand;  for  Hongstcn> 

berg,  Stahl.  and  the  theological  reactionaries,  on  the  other,  the 

one  class  dissolvhig  religion  into  illusion,  the   other  resolving  it 

into  an  inflexible  and  uiiseienrific  eonfeasionalism.    He  acted  with 

equal  force  in  the  spherca  of  criticism  and  tIionglit,.in  each  case 

defined  the  isBues,  and  made  the  discttwdon  more  radical  and 

scientific.    He  thus  stands  as  the  creative  centre  of  many  laove- 
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icnts,  but  the  movcmpnta  are  qtrntrifupal.  otich  startiug  from  bim. 
hut  running  in  its  owii  way  to  it*  owu  cud. 

David  StrausB  is  thus  a  pcnon  of  so  great  hiHtorical  significance. 
that  withont  him  the  foieecBaive  phnsi'it  presi-ntc-*!  during  the  part 
half-ccntiiry  hj  tho  Hpeoulativc  and  critical  religious  thought,  of  his 
country  cannot  be  underetood ;  nor  can  he  be  interpreted  opart 
from  them.  The  history  of  hie  mind  cannot  bo  written  withont  « 
collateral  history  of  its  environment.  It  ib  now  more  than  two  yearn 
BiDce  he  died,  lea%*ing  the  cycle  of  Uia  articulate  thought  complete, 
and  perhaps  lime  that  something  more  than  a  mereobituarip'  eulogy 
or  criticism  should  bo  attempted.*  It  is  almost  certaiu  that  he 
wil  become  less  intelligible  wth  distance,  will  cease  t.o  he  under- 
stood when  the  conditions  that  produced  him  and  gnve  him  force 
cease  to  be  known.  The  ephemei-al  in  what  ho  did  will  tend  tn 
bury  the  pei-manent>  and  so  it  may  be  well,  while  tho  name  of 
David  Fricdrich  Strauss  is  still  fresh  in  our  mcmoties,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

Strauss,  it  has  Just  been  said,  cauuot  be  understood  apart  from 
the  soil  on  wliich  he  grew.  His  Ltbtii  Jem  was  too  distinctive  a 
child  of  the  Katherlaud  to  become  easily  a  naturalized  litizcn  clso- 
whcre.  In  Ucrmany  it  fell  Hko  a  living  spurk  on  dry  powder. 
caumng  an  explosion  that  seemed  to  blow  up.  not  only  the  oM 
faith,  but  itfl  very  foundations.  Ho  intimato  were  its  rclationa  to 
prior  and  contemporaiy  thought  and  criticiemt  that  almost  creiy 
critic  affirmed  there  was  notliing  new  in  it,  yet  nlmoet  every  crhi- 
cism  was  ati  implied  conft-Raioii  of  its  daring  orig^naUty.  The 
critical  positions,  explanatory  theoriea,  and  Rpociilativo  principlat 
were  nil  old,  but  tho  relatione  into  which  they  were  woven,  the 
rcmnrselesB  rigour  with  which  tliey,  na  interwoven,  were  carried 
into  detailed  application,  were  now.  The  liook  owed  its  com- 
ponent parts  to  pre-existcTit  materia] ;  but  tho  eolloctivo  result^ 
the  organism  into  which  they  were  built,  was  tho  author's  owa 
creation  or  discovciy.  While  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  in  Oer- 
maoy,  only  its  destructive,  not  its  diHtinctivcly  constructive,  aim 
was  understood  in  England.  Before  the  book  could  have  becii 
made  to  speak  English,  it  had  been  necessary  to  tmnslatc,  not 
simply  its  speecli,  but  its  conditions,  the  cycle  of  inquirj*  and 
thonglit  which  made  its  sppearancc  not  oidy  poasihlu  but  inevi- 
table. Hence  our  very  first  eifort  must  be  to  plant  ourselves  in 
the  Germany  in  which  Strauss  w*db  formed,  and  think  ourselves 
into  the  thoughta  that  then  ruled  the  world  of  young  specidative 
theology. 


: 


*  7nVi»j'9  genial  lltllo  tti«moir,  vlih  ita  pielnnaqiM  ud  pononal  detMlIi  b  te«  i 
u  ih^t,  ind  loo  limited  la  ku  Mop»,  to  fnlHI  Um  »dA  kinwd  at  Ib  tUa  uid  tiw  foUami 
papar.    Hw;  nor*  aJiuoit  cutirolj  out  vf  UbbiI  before  Z«Uur'>  work  Xdt  fu  Um  wHt 
way. 
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The  Teutoniij  raiud  had  iu  the  early  years  of  thin  century, — a 
morning  beautiful  mth  the  sunrise  and  wet  with  the  dews  of  the 
national  regeneration, — become  creative  along  majiy  linea,  was 
Hack  of  the  Bhallow  iUumiiiiam  which  hnd  caused  its  woe,  wan  iji 
search  of  the  reaUti<-a  that  would  restoi-e  \\ti  strength.  The  fuller 
life  craved  a  fuller  faith  ;  political  was  impossible  ivithont  spiritiml 
revival.  The  deepened  thought  of  the  people  was  too  strong  and 
intense  to  be  satisfied  with  the  poor  eight^ecth  century  Deism,  or 
the  hardly  more  rich  ItutioualtKiu  wldch  was  its  religious  coun- 
terpart, or  the  foniial  Supernaturalism  which  was  its  rtligiouK 
enemy.  Lit<.-mture,  though  in  its  most  ditttiuguiehed  represen- 
tative studiously  non-Cliristian.  could  not  help  contributing  to  the 
new  spiritual  developmeul..  \Vhatever  seeks  to  reveal  the  inilnite 
variety  and  truth  uf  Nature,  to  opeti  inind  on  all  mdes  to  tlie 
Univense,  uxaai  come  consciously  or  unconHuiousIy  into  the  presence 
of  Kcligioii.  The  doiuinant  tendency  was  to  pass  sectional  and 
national  limits,  to  uiuveniaHzu  tliu  sense  of  the  divine,  to  find  tho 
good  by  finding  order  uverj'wUere  in  Nuturi-  and  Man.  But  the 
action  of  hterature  on  tlieulugj-  will  be  perceived  only  as  its 
general  religiuufi  spirit  and  drid  are  seen. 

Leasing,  though  he  beluuga  to  tlie  eighteouth  eeutuiy,  is  here 
of  peculiar  significance.  He  stands  between  and  unites  twu 
worlds,  in  hiHtlieoIogical  as  in  his  literary  activity.  He  edited  the 
"Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,"  the  last  words  of  the  dying  Deism; 
ho  helped  to  create  tlie  later  critical  tliought.  His  theology  was 
fluid,  first  Deistic,  finally,  if  Jacohi  is  to  bo  believed.  Panthuistic. 
after  the  type  of  Spinoza,  He  did  not,  like  the  shallow  theists  "f 
his  day,  think  that  religion  stood  or  fell  ^•ith  certain  words  and 
events,  but  held  that  it  depended  on  tniths  of  reason.  The 
ecnBUOUB,  whethtM'  as  written  word  or  miracuIouH  act,  eonld 
neither  constitute  nor  prove  the  spiritual.  Books  could  bo  only 
transitory  vehicles  of  eternal  realities.  Religion  had  existed 
before  tJie  Bible ;  could  exist  without  it.  Revelation  was  neces- 
sary because  of  human  weakness.  Humanity  was  a  cnlosnal  Man 
whose  education  was  in  process.  In  his  childhood  ho  wob 
instmcted  by  symbols,  and  tided  by  laws  whose  sanrtions  wero 
physical  rewards  and  penalties ;  iu  his  youth,  by  personal  authority, 
and  motives  drawn  from  a  future  life  applied  to  his  imagination 
and  heart.  God  was  tho  educator  of  mau  ;  the  di\nito  spirit  was 
active  iu  the  race.  But  tho  theory  allowed  to  no  positive  religion 
an  absolute  value.  Each  had  only  a  pedagogic  worth,  was  a 
sensuous  form  needed  to  make  the  pure  truths  of  reason  intelH- 
^ble  to  sense-bound  man.  And  here  the  fundamental  thought  of 
bAB  Nathan  can  be  understood.  It  pleaded  for  toleration  by  vindi- 
catmg  the  right  of  other  rehgious  than  our  own  to  exist,  based  on 
their  power  to  produce  moral  exoellence.    Tho  three  rings  are  in 
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an  equal  meaeiire  gifta  of  the  one  Father,  A  Mahommedan  or  Jew 
reaUzing  the  ideal  tnitha  his  religion  expresses  is  as  good  as  a 
Christiau.  And  so  Lessing  was  not  a  disciple  of  the  Christian 
religion,  only  of  -what  he  called  the  Religion  of  Christ,  the  religion 
which  Jesus  as  a  man  knew  and  practised,  and  which  every 
man  can  have  in  common  with  him.  His  whole  tendency  was  to 
save  the  spirit  from  the  letter,  separate  religion  from  revelation, 
reconcile  the  free  handling  of  sacred  histories  and  records  with 
reverence  of  mind.  The  seeds  he  scattered-  fructified.  Modem 
criticism  is  their  fruit. 

Schiller,  too,  acted  powerfully,  if  indirectly,  on  religious  thought. 
His  spirit  was  too  moral  to  allow  him  to  be  other  than  a  theist, 
characteristically  of  the  Kantian  type.  Life  was  full  bf  ethical 
signifioance ;  the  stage,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  an  ethical  teacher, 
showing  men  the  moral  law  in  action.  And  just  because  the 
ethical  in  him  was  so  intense,  he  loved  the  ideal,  but  demised  the 
then  actual,  Christianity.  In  its  pure  form,  the  representative  of 
Moral  Beauty,  or  the  Incarnation  of  the  Holy,  it  was  in  practical 
life  depraved,  an  offensive  and  mean  because  broken  representation 
of  the  Highest.  Its  distinctive  qnahty  or  character  lay  in  its  moral 
energy,  its  power  to  change  the  categorical  imperative  into  free 
inclination.  But  it  was  not  in  itself  enough — ^had,  indeed,  by 
undeifying  nature,  impoverished  man.  He  needed  i^e  fair  humani- 
ties of  old  rehgion,  and  so,  though  admiring  MonotlieiBm,  the  poet 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  old  g^ds. 

"  Einon  eq  bereioheren  anter  alien 
MuBBte  diese  Oiitterwclt  vergehn." 

Goethe's  influence  on  the  rehgious  pro\'ince  was  more  extensive 
and  negative  than  Schiller's.  He  touched  life  and  thought  at  more 
and  deeper  points,  was  less  ethical,  more  universaL  His  culture 
was  too  wide,  too  human,  to  be  based  on  a  single  religion,  to  be 
realized  by  the  imitation  of  Christ.  His  ideals  were  Hellenic,  not 
Hebrew.  He  said  he  was  not  imchristian,  nor  anti-Christian,  but 
yet  a  decided  non-Christian ;  meamng,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not 
exclude  or  stand  without  Christianity  like  the  first,  or  oppose  it 
like  the  second,  but  comprehended  it,  used  what  elements  it  gave 
conducive  to  culture,  without  being  made  by  its  spirit  or  formed 
after  its  models.  And  so  little  did  he  imderstand  the  Christian 
idea  of  Christ,  that  he  wrote  to  Lavater  that  he  named  it  unright- 
eous robbery  to  pluck  the  beautiful  feathers  of  the  many  thousand 
fowls  under  heaven  to  adorn  a  single  bird  of  paradise.  .Then, 
while  on  the  one  side  his  idea  of  culture  made  the  Christian  ideals 
offensive  to  him,  his  conception  of  Nature,  on  the  other,  made  its 
cardinal  facts  incredible.  In  another  letter  to  Lavater  he  says : 
"  You  hold  the  Gospel,  as  it  stands,  for  the  divinest  truth.  A  voice 
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from  hcavc-n  wonM  not  convince  mc  that  water  buniGcl,  fire  extin- 
gniahed,  and  a  dead  man  rone  ap^ain, — rather  do  1  hold  these  for 
blftBphomioB  against  thf  great  God  and  HIh  revelation  in  Nature." 
The  term  Ood,  too,  lost  to  his  mind  ita  theistic  meaning.  He  cvuld 
not  conceive  mattor  without  spirit,  or  npirit  without,  matter.  God 
and  the  world  Rtood  togothcr  infteparably ;  He  existing  iu  it,  it  His 
garment. 

''  Willi  vnr'  »in  i)oU,  (liri  nur  tou  auwra  i>tf«iM, 
Im  Krota  tlaa  All  un  Finger  bufuii  llante ! 
Ihm  r.icuit'i!,  die  W«lt  im  InnfTD  xa  bAW#);aB, 

__. XftLnr  in  Sicb,  StcJi  in  Nfttar  xa  hageo, 

So  ilu*.  VTA*  in  Uuu  \fhi  tuid  Kplit  UE<]  ikt, 
N to  Sniae  Rnfl,  ula  Soinco  G«ist  vctmiiBt." 


The  great  poets  acted  both  directly  and  indirectly  on  theolog)-, 
created  tendencies  thiit  affeuted  preacbem  and  people.  Herder  vraa 
a  man  on  whom  they  acted  poweriiUly,  and  throtigh  him  on  theo- 
logy. A  many-«ided  man,  susceptible  and  capable  uii  all  hin  sides, 
he  received  and  gave  much,  ^imianity  was  the  oentre  of  his 
system;  religion  was  the  realized  idea  nf  Immunity,  Christ  ita 
highest  embodiment.  The  Bible  vt&h  a  huniau  book,  written  by 
men  for  man.  He  bated  dagma.  because  it  obscured  tlie  himianitiea; 
preached  not  the  Cliristian  religinn,  but  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which  showed  us  a  Father  to  love  and  revere  Theae  peculiarities 
of  thonght  involved  many  things.  They  indicated  a  tendency  to 
conceive  religion  in  ita  bearings  on  culture,  to  represent  Christianity 
simply  as  the  highest  educative  and  hmnaniaing  force.  The  limnau, 
as  opposed  to  the  divine,  became  the  emphasized  elements  in  its 
records.  Jesus  was  pre-emiuenl  Son  of  God  because  pre-eniiiitnt 
Son  of  Man.  Religion  was  ceoaug  to  live  by  doctrines;  was 
seeking  an  alliance  with  the  sweeter  and  more  genial  products  of 
the  cultured  intellect  and  collective  spirit  of  Man.  Thes^  it  was 
at  once  to  inspire  and  express.  Religion  was  a  holy  triangle, 
whose  fteveral  angles  were  poetry,  philosophy,  history ;  or  shw  was 
a  goddess,  these  the  priests  that  ministered  in  her  temple,  the 
prophets  that  revealed  her  truths,  the  providence  which  exhibited 
her  action.  A  revolution  was  iu  process,  trying  to  free  religion 
from  doctrines,  and  the  facts  and  records  un  which  they  bad  been 
built. 

But  Herder  was  only  premonitory'.  The  t«ndeucie8  that  met  in 
him  gathered  strengtii,  and  culminated  in  the  Kuiimnticists.  They 
were  partly  reactionary  against  the  arid  conuuonplacee  of  the 
dghteenth  century  and  the  cold  pagan  classicism  of  Goethe,  and 
partly  expressive  rjf  the  sudden  upsoaring  of  tiie  revived  national 
spirit.  The  spirit  that  had  been  so  lung  iu  bondage  to  the  beggarly 
elements  of  thought  craved  freedom,  immediacy,  the  simplicity 
■  yet  ideality  of  Nature,  ft  wished  the  clear  vision  of  truth,  the' 
K    direct  intuition  of  God,  and  so  became  mystic,  haled  the  real. 


yrift 
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Btruvu  after  the  idoal.  The  uiiderBtaiidiiif^  that  had  eo  luug 
nilcd  ttiL-  world  wns  dcnoniiocd,  and  the  imagination  exalted  as 
thi:  niulter  of  the  ideals  the  world  needed.  The  present  vra«i| 
too  bnld  and  prosaic  lor  the  now  spirit,  uncicnt  paganimn  too  alien 
and  cold,  and  su  it  tunjed  tti  ^l-  MidiUe  Agi's,  with  their  rouiouce 
and  cliivniry,  their  Gothif  churches  oud  oraate  worship.  Nuv 
life  was  hreathed  into  old  legends.  'I'hey  became  mirrors  in 
which  the  romantic  spirit  beheld  its  own  ideals.  But  th<?  fli(^it 
from  the  pn-fwul  to  the  post,  the  attempt  to  escape  Iwiu  the 
finite  lo  the  infinite,  inevitably  tended  to  enlarge  uudnly  the 
reigii  of  the  creative  phautasy,  to  creatu  the  ima^native  mysticism 
which  Hank  the  acMia)  in  the  ideal.  Reality  whs  despise*! ;  lore 
of  it  became  tlint  unholy  and  fcsarfnl  thing.  I'hihstinism.  Tht 
result  was  twofold,  one  very  material, — the  leading  Uomaiiticista 
translated  their  admiration  for  legends  and  mediievalism  into  acUou 
and  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Uume ;  the  other,  more  intellectual 
— m«in  they  had  inspired,  like  Schleierniaoher — magnified  the  ideal 
and  iin-(ttic,  depreciated  the  real,  the  actual  iu  religion,  found  facts 
little  else  than  incmnbraDces  to  their  faitli,  the  exalted  states  uf 
their  own  eonsoioTisnofwes  inteqireted  into  tho  past  being  aloue 
eBsenttal  t<>  their  spiritual  hfe.  This  tendency  was  tcgnaat  iu 
German  I'rutewtant  thei>iogy  when  David  Stiauss  was  a  student. 
The  ZfU^eisi  dii^liked,  as  far  as  possible  disowned,  tho  world,  of 
fact :  was  anxious  to  reach  tho  idea,  which  had  ouee  createil,  which 
now  aluiio  could  explain  andjustity.  hard  and  prosaic  actuality. 

But  the  pre-eminent  revolutionary  force  iu  thcologj-  was 
philosophy.  There  has  been  no  more  splonthd  cyclo  in  humati 
thought  than  that  wliich  Kant  begins  and  liegel  euda;  and  ouly 
OS  it  gets  defined  by  distance  shall  wc  come  to  uadcrstaud  bow 
near  it  came  to  solving  our  deepest  problems.  The  distiiictirc 
qualiticB  of  Knglish  tliought — impatience,  love  of  obvious  cxplana- 
ti  cms,  devotion  to  the  practical,  aversion  to  the  tninsccudcntal — haw 
hitherto  made  alt  in  England,  Kive  a  very  few,  regai-d  the  lugh( 
Genoan  philosophiea  as  books  sealed  witli  seven  seals,  or  my*-' 
terieN  ttaj  little  mysterious  to  pay  the  excessive  oost  of  initiation. 
Had  it  been  [loiwible  to  avoid  allusion  to  them  here,  it  hud  bten 
done.  But  silence  in  iinpuseible  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  of 
the  intimate  relation  German  theology  bears  to  German  philottophy. 
the  course  of  the  one  being  intelligible  only  through  the  course  of 
the  other;  and  secondly,  because  Hegel  is  the  pliiiosophic  father 
of  Strauss,  and  the  ciiild  is  inexplicable  without  the  parent. 
Knglish  philoAophy  and  theology  have  afieoCed  each  other  more 
as  antagonists  than  as  allies.  Our  speculative  has  never  been 
allowed  so  to  penetrate  as  to  transform 'our  reUgious  thought. 
l*liiIow»}diy  has  been  too  Uttle  universal,  toj  much  limited  to  the 
indi\"idual,  or  rather  a  section  of  him.  to  act  justly  by  itself  or 
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tfortliil^  hy  religiou.  Theology,  deterimDed  not  to  veuturc  whore 
ahc  vras  uot  imstri>i<H,  lias  preferrt-d  te  Btaiid  ou  her  uwa  ^rouad. 
reaaou  uut  uiid  dufcnd  her  pusitluiiH  in  her  own  ^vay.  But  ruligiou 
IwB  always  bi-'L'ij  the  goal  of  Gfimaa  thought,  'I'liu  pluluBophi^r 
could  not  couHtruct  liia  syetcm  unthout  makiug  it  tenuinutc  in 
religion,  or  tliu  theologiiin  t-xpound  Uin  tlieologj-  witljout  liunelat- 
tng  its  doctriims  into  the  pluloMophiu  Hpix'ch  of  hib  t>uhuol  and  age. 
And  BO  overy  speuulative  has  had  in  Ourniaiiy  ita  corresijondiag 
theological  ti/julciicy  and  eriBis.  Ltfibiiitz  and  WolIF  nutde  the 
theologians  uf  Uie  eighteenth  c«utuj\y — were,  indecnl,  Ihonisdvus 
eminent  tht'ologians.  Kant  created  Rolu-  and  WtgBchcider; 
Jacohi  and  Sfhelliug  contrihiited  to  form  Selileiennachtr;  Daub 
tuid  Maiiiuinecko  made  theology  Hegelian  in  rnatttr  and  inethod; 
and  StnuiSH  was  more  a  philosophical  than  a  theological  nursling. 
Hentie  an  analysis,  however  ulight,  of  the  Hpcoulativo  thought,  on 
wliich  ho  was  suckled  is  a  necessan.'  preliminary  tt>  tlu'  eomprc- 
honaioii  of  himself. 

The  i-arlier  phases  of  CJemian  tranHCfMideutalifini,  which  begin 
with  Kant  and  i.'ud  with  Fichle,  do  not  directly  t-oncj-rn  us.  The 
problem  then  discussed  had  more  to  do  with  knowing  tliau  with 
being,  the  phJIosopliiea  being  more  or  less  consistent  ond  coho- 
ront  snbjcctive  idealisms.  The  judgment  Kant  executed  on  tlio 
critical  faculty  had  as  its  issnc  Speculative  Scepticism.  No  scinnco 
of  God  was  possible.  The  super-sensuous,  as  lying  outside  ex- 
perience, lay  outside  knuwlege.  But  the  God  the  pure  reason 
abolished,  the  practical  restored.  Kant  was  au  ethical  tJitist; 
Ood  was  the  centre  of  Ills  moral  system,  and  his  categorical  im- 
perative made  Dvity  a  new  power  for  the  conscience  of  his  time. 
Religion  became  a  mere  vehiclo  of  morality,  the  knowledge  of  onv 
duties  as  divine  cojumauds.  The  value  of  Cliristianity  depended 
on  the  purity  of  ite  moral  spirit,  that  again  on  the  peraon  of  its 
Founder.  Ilis  historical  character  was  important  only  so  far  as  it 
exhibited  a  humanity  whieli,  as  realizing  ftod's  idea,  was  weU- 
pleasing  to  Him.  This  idea  was  eternal,  the  Sou  of  Hod  pro- 
ceeding ont  of  His  esseucc,  and  Christ,  by  cmbod.Wng  this  idea, 
showed  ns  what  God  had  created  man  to  bo.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
the  symbol  of  rcUglon*  duty  apprehended  as  the  divute  will.  That 
exhausts  Itia  hignjlicance  for  man. 

Jaoobi  marks  a  reaction  against  the  Kantian  criticism ;  Fichte  ft 
developuient  of  its  Hubjective  Idealism.  For  Jacobi  belief,  uot 
knowledge,  was  idtimate,  God  was  reached  by  intuition,  by  Uio 
heai'l.  Thti  isMues  of  the  critical  philosophy  were  escaped  by 
denying  the  right  of  the  reasirii  to  be  citlicr  tlio  critic  or  the 
architeet  of  faith.  Faith  was  saved  by  cxchuHng  reason  from 
religion;  yet  not  so  much  naved  an  lost.  For  Jacobi  cunfoeitcd  that, 
while  with  the  heart  a  Cliristian,  he  was  with  the  understonding 
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n  hcaihtn.  and  mi  swam  l}etweeii  two  BtreomB  borne  up  by  the 
one.  but  sinking;  continnaHy  in  the  other.    Just  because  he  ahranl 
from  every  attempt  to  express  or  represent  God,  he  could  not. 
allow  any  absolute  worth  to  historieal  Christianity.    The  anthropo- 
morphic was  the  idolatrous;  to  regard  Jesus  as  both  God  and  Man 
idolatry. 

Fichtc's  earlier  system,  egoistie  Pantheism  as  it  vtas,  hactj 
this  great  worth  for  German  religioug  thought — a  pure  iuid'< 
exalted  moralitj'  was  its  centre  and  end.  Man  Kved  to  bo 
moral ;  the  world  cxwrted  aa  an  arena  on  which  his  being  eould 
realize  its  moral  enda.  Tbeae  implied  a  living  and  active 
moral  order,  -which  wiu*  the  only  God  we  needed  or  could 
conceive,  an  ordo  crdinann,  not  an  ordo  &r(Unabu»,  Heligion  waa 
faith  in  this  order.  To  do  every  moment  what  duty  commands, 
without  doubt  or  spoculntion  as  to  coneoqneucea,  was  the  trtitt' 
faith;  its  opposite  atheisui.  lii  Fichte's  later  system,  tlie  ogoisiio 
fell  over  into  objective  Idealism,  and  God  eupplauted  the  r^. 
The  change  made  liia  notion  of  religion  gentler  and  huniaiier.  It 
was  conceived  as  the  union  of  God  and  the  soul.  Jesus  was  the 
great  miracle  in  the  field  of  humanity-,  because  the  first  to  rcftliiSQ 
the  unity  of  man  and  (iod.  By  a  divine  genius  He  was  what  Ho 
was,  perRoiialized  religion.  He  was  historically  neccBsary,  for  all 
who  attain  unity  with  God  do  it  through  Him.  In  every  one  who 
does  8(1  ihi!  Logos  becomes  incarnate. 

Philosophical  interpretations  and  reconstnictions  of  Clirietionity 
were  thus  familiar  to  Gennaii  trauscendcntatisin,  even  in  its  i-arlter 
and  fiiihjectivo  phaafts,  hut  they  beraime  much  more  charaeteristie 
of  it«  later  aiul  objective.  Religion,  aa  the  highest  manifestation 
of  spirit,  became  ita  final  problom.  Scholliug  inaugurated  the 
change,  led  philosophy  from  subject  to  (»bji'et,  from  mind  to 
nature,  from  knowing  to  being.  He  passed  through  bo  many 
phoaea  that  it  is  difficult  to  sMKe  and  exhibit  his  preciae  significance 
for  our  history'.  But  his  changt^  only  incroaac  liia  importance, 
show  philosophy  becoming  ever  more  consciona  of  miud  a«  tha 
root  of  the  univfrse,  of  religion  as  on  esaential  characteriBtic  and 
product  of  Spirit.  Hia  doctrine  of  the  Abaoluto  involved  a  n^w 
conception  of  God  and  tho  worUL  and  their  relatiou  ta  each  other. 
On  the  negative  side  tlicre  wiia  indifierenc^e,  dein'al  of  the  antitheaia 
between  subject  and  object;  on  the  positive,  identity — the  nffirma-i 
tion  that  whatever  is,  is  within,  not  without,  tho  AbfWilute.  It  was 
thus  not  abBtmet,  dead,  hut  concrete,  living.  Nature  and  Spirit, 
like  Spinoza's  modes  of  erpnnaion  and  thought,  wer*  the 
ordinate  forms  in  which  the  absolute  identity  appeared-  Ther» 
was  a  ceasfleas  self-generaHon  or  birth  of  the  divine  essence. 
Hiatory.  as  the  field  in  which  spirit  is  revealed  and  realised, 
became  the  revelation  and  realization  of  God.    Fl-om  tliia  poinU 
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Schtlliiij^  attempted  a  transccnrlental  cniiBiracHoii  of  Christionitv'. 
lis  essential  idea  m  the  incamation  of  (iod.  but  not.  as  a  t^mporu) 
and  empirical  act.  The  Eternal  iSon,  bom  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father  of  al)  thiii^  is  the  finite  itself,  aa  it  ia  iu  tJie  eternal 
intnitiou  of  God.  This  fiiiit4?  appeared  in  Clirifrt.  as  a  HufTering 
God,  mibjecied  to  the  fatalities  of  tjme,  ended  the  woHd  of 
finittide,  opened  that  of  infinitude,  or  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit. 
Schelling  did  not  stand  long  by  this  arbitrary  eonstniction.  As 
his  thought  ripened,  the  personal  element  became  more  easential 
to  religion ;  and  bo  he  conceived  in  a  tnier  and  more  natural  way 
the  hiatorical  m'de  of  Christianity,  He  persit»t«<l,  indeed,  in  con- 
atnitng^  religions  doctrinea  as  philosophical  principlea,  and  in 
twating  Christianity  as  the  exoteric  form  of  his  esoteric  trans- 
cendental theosopliy.  Bnt  his  system  had  in  it  noble  elements, 
and  helped  to  deepen  and  develop  religious  thought.  God  and 
man  were  not  so  conceived  as  to  exclnde  each  otlier.  Divine  life 
wan  seen  active  everywhere.  Pro^'idence  ruled  human  history. 
Nature  and  man  were  penetrated  with  God.  Religion  was  not 
oppoaed  to  morality,  or  made  a  lower  aiirl  more  childish  form  of 
it,  but  treated  as  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  flower  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  was  not  given  t^  Schelling,  either  in  his  brilliant 
youth  or  in  his  sober  age,  to  read  the  riddle  of  thy  iiuiverse. 
bol  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  mrm  who  have  helped  man 
nectrer  to  it. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  man  and  the  philoBophy  that  in  the 
main  made  Strauss.  It  were  folly  to  attempt  to  interpret  the 
theological  pomtion  of  Hegel  in  a  paragraph  or  two,  but  it  wens 
still  greater  folly,  withont  some  attempt  at  it.  to  hope  to  under- 
stand David  Strauss.  There  may  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  whetlier 
the  scholar  understood  the  maRtcr,  and  made  a  logical  application 
of  his  principles;  IheiTi  can  be  none  as  to  his  having  been  a 
scholar.  The  Hegelians  of  the  riglit  and  centre  tried  to  dis- 
own the  distingnished  member  of  the  leit  whose  revolutionary 
radicalism  threatened  the  Bchonl  with  diRgraoe  and  dissolution ; 
bnt  he  defied  their  efforts,  anil  made  good  his  claim  to  rank  as  a 
representative,  though  the  stdo  ho  represented  was  ahnost  tlie 
antipodes  of  theirs.  Stratisa  was.  as  it  were,  the  Frank enet^-in  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  The  master  \va8  sacrifictiHl  to  the 
disciple  in  fear  rather  than  in  fairness,  and  has  not,  even  yet 
emerged  from  the  eclipse  caused  by  the  man  that  seemed  his  most 
characteriatic  child. 
"Hegel's  was  the  most  comprehenaive  even  of  German  pliilo- 
aophies :  was  not  a  mere  psychology  or  metaphysie,  but  a  veritable 
philosophy  of  man  and  the  universe.  Its  very  compreliensiv*'- 
neas  forced  it  to  confront,,  seek  to  explain  and  contain,  a  fact  so 
sigsificant  aa  Christianity.     The  spirit  and  method  in  which  it  did' 
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6o  wtrro  aluuc  enough  tu  difFeretiliate  it  from  the  earlier  tiBii^ 
ceiidontaliaiiis,  aud  secure  tn  it  the  eietraortliiiary  (niprcniacy  it 
oontiiiorcd  in  tlio  domain  tif  Bpi'ciilative  thculo;^'. 

Hegd'H  philofiophy  is  oiily  tliu  dialectic  explication  of  tlie  iduA 
of  God,  or  the  Absohite.  The  world,  nature,  and  humanity  are 
hut  moniftila  in  its  Rclf-munifcKtation.  His  nWilutc  waR  not  like 
Schelling's,  mere  identity  or  inclifTprenrf — tin-  night  in  which  all 
cows  Inuk  block;  hut  a  proctnH,  a  di-volopment,  thc!  concrete 
unity,  which  inc-ludfd  in  it,  not  only  distincitnn,  hut  all  tnitli  and 
actuality.  TIlc?  nl>aohit<c,  infintto,  or  uiK-nnditiontd  could  have 
nothinf^  over  ngninat  or  outnidc  itself  which  did  not  belong  to 
it.  was  not  a  moment  or  dement  of  its  owu-nce  or  Bi-lf-actiWty. 
For  it  could  not  be  ahitoUitc  and  indi-pcndont,  only  relative  and 
conditioned,  were  there  any  nccond  or  foreign  lliing  from  which  it 
could  be  diBtitif^iitilied.  The  trui;  ah^ulutc  must  be  the  nnity 
of  the  infinity  and  finito,  otcmiil  and  temporal,  ideal  and  real, 
Rubjcct  and  object,  spirit  and  natnrv.  God  ibus  became  to  Hegel 
no  dead  beiog,  eternal,  motionlefw,  but  a  living  proceas  of  bcI& 
actinty,  as  aiul  I  >y  which  He  is  Abitohitc  Spirit.  ThiK  Hegelian 
notion  could  not  fail,  wlicrft  received,  fundanicntally  to  modify 
religious  thought.  God  ceased  to  be,  in  tli«  «dd  Bense,  personal, 
bt'cann.-  an  et«.vual  pi-oc(.t»  of  self-e volution  and  self-involution. 
Nature  and  man  ecutied  to  bu  creations,  and  bucame  necMsary 
momunta  in  the  progrew  to  ruality.  The  succesBive  staget*  in 
the  education  of  bumauity.  iu  the  civilization  of  th«*  race,  became 
cxprowious  or  maoiieKtatiouK  of  the  Abt^olute  kjpiritt  marked 
the  several  Ktndia  on  the  way  through  aelf-dirumption  to  the 
letum  into  self.  Tlie  liistory  of  man  wait  but  the  fulfilment  uf 
a  Divine  order,  in  which  a  fall,  iu  the  old  theological  sense,  could 
liavc  no  place,  and  bo  the  idea  of  sin  was  ruled  out  of  court. 
Natiu^  was  but  the  revelation  of  an  immanent  and  necessary 
process,  uud  »Q  Providence  as  supernatural  KUperiutcndeuuc  or 
interference,  bfjcame  impossible.  But  the  new  philostiphy  did  not 
deny,  only  trausformeiL  the  old  religious  doctrines.  Its  massive 
Panthuietn.  or  what  lias  been  su  called,  wa8  able  to  tliink  new 
thoughts  into  the  ancient  fumis,  and  then  send  thoni  fortli,  beariag 
tlie  imprimatur  of  tlie  Absolute  philosophy,  as  tnitha  of  the 
Ahsohite  religion. 

But  wliile  Hegel  by  his  theory  of  being  modified  the  concep- 
tions of  Ood.  nature,  and  man,  he  acted  by  his  theory  of  know-j 
iug  no  less  potently  on  the  notion  of  religion.  He  did  not.  like 
Schleiermachor,  seek  the  roots  of  religion  in  feeling,  but  in 
thought.  The  object  of  religion,  as  of  philosophy,  was  internal 
truth ;  God.  and  nothing  but  God,  and  the  cxplic-atiun  of  God. 
They  were  identical  as  to  matter,  diflered  only  as  to  fonn.  Ood 
existed  to  philosophy  as  a  notion,  as  an  object  of  pure  thought 
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in  the  form  of  thought,  but  to  religion  us  a  rcprescntatiou  or 
fignrate  conception.  This  HegcUan  diBiinctiou  must  hero  be 
rocognized:  nnlpSB  it  lie  nnderBtood.  Bubsoquent  discusBious  and 
expositions  will  bn  luiintelligible.  Stmuaa  selected  this  distinc- 
tion as  the  ]uoBt  important  point  fov  theology  in  the  Hegelian 
i^THtem.  I'ho  notion  (liettrif)  \b  the  higheat  form  of  thought, 
flio  mind's  gmsp,  or  cumprehengion  of  un  object  in  its  totality,  oh 
it  esists  iu  and  for  itself.  The  representation  ( Voraiailutu})  is 
thought  iu  a  picture,  a  general  conceived  in  the  indtvidnal  the 
imperishable  in  a  transient  veliicle,  the  bomidless  and  eternal  in 
conditions  of  space  and  time.  The  notion  seizos  the  tmth  as  it  is 
in  itfielf,  above  the  Umils  and  forms  uf  the  senses;  but  in  the 
representation  tliougbt  is  still  bound  in  the  fetters  of  the  sensuouB, 
floats  in  continTied  unrest  between  perception  and  pure  thought. 
What  the  notion  contains  in  the  unity  and  totality  of  its  elements 
tlio  representation  exhibits  only  relatively  and  subjectively  on 
this  or  that  side,  niid  under  given  relations.  The  one  is  but  a 
reflection,  iu  which  the  pure  light,  which  is  the  clement  of  the 
other,  appears  in  Ibc  most  varied  colonre.  Now  the  Hegolijm 
distinction  between  these  fumis  of  thought  constitutes  the 
HegeHnn  diKfinction  between  philosophy  and  religion.  The 
mattrr  was  in  onrli  case  the  same — the  forms  und<T  which  it  was 
thought  alone  cUftVrcd.  Whether  the  difference  in  form  did  not 
involve  an  essential  difffrenco  in  matter,  is  a  (piestion  that  need 
not  here  he  discnwed.  Enough  to  know  there  was  for  Hegel,  as 
for  Homer,  one  mieecii  fnv  the  gods,  another  for  men.  Religion 
was  the  form  in  which  truth  existed  for  mankiiid — a  lantern  here 
of  horn,  there  of  glass,  in  which  beams  nf  the  eternal  light  were 
carried,  making  hninanity,  even  iu  its  dark  course,  conscious  of 
the  right  way. 

Into  tlic  many  questions  connected  with  Hegel's  inteq>retation 
of  Chrifltianity  it  is  inipnssible  to  enter.  Oiily  this  need  be  said, 
he  applied  the  abo\'e  distinction  alike  to  its  facta  and  doctrines. 
Christianity  was  the  absolute  relipon,  but  the  theological  con- 
struction was  in  the  rt-prcBontalional.  the  philosophical  alone  in 
the  notional,  form.  Tliis  position  made  hira  at  once  revolutionary 
and  connerviitivf.' ;  revolutionai^,  because  dootriuea  as  only 
figuruto  conceptions  formulated  needed  to  he  con-stmed  into  their 
Bpeculative  equivalents ;  conservativcj  because  historical  facts  and 
received  doctrines  could  be  alike  defended  aa  the  forms  of  truth 
alone  intclhgiLlf,  nm\  therefore  neccfisary.  to  the  puoplc.  At  thin 
point  Hegel's  theories  as  to  matter  and  form  may  be  seen  in  their 
reciprocal,  which  often  seems  a  contradictory,  action.  Ood  is  (he 
commoa  object  of  philosophy  and  t'cUgion,  but  the  translbnna- 
tinu  of  the  Trinity  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  in  its  three 
phases,  as  purt   bring,  being  passing  into  concrete  reality,  and 
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Wing  returning  out  of  (liHtreuce  into  unity  with  itsetf.^nTolred 
iiot   bimply  a  formal,  but  a  Biateiial  difference.    Ou  the  otkerj 
liand,  tUo  iiotioit  that  the  (levelopment  in  nature  and  history  ivagj 
btit  the  8(;If-rc*iilizi]ig  procoSH  of  thu  Abnohite  made  the  histories 
facta  from  vrhich  ChriHtiamty  Ktarted  momenta  iu  that  prov««a,J 
and  MO  cotild  be  tiscd  ko  ha  to  secure  divinity  of  persou  and  pre- 
eminence of  position  to  Cl»riBt.     These  peculiaritjee  of  s^-stem 
uud  ])()&itiou  loade  Uegel  siiigiilarly  itseful  to  spcctdative,  usolcc 
to  critical.  thflologiouH.     Doctrinett  traasiated  into  the  langua^  of<^ 
the  >iatiou  became  high  philouopliical  truthe;  these,  cxprcsBod  in 
representational  speecli,  became  edifying  and  orthodox  doctrini*8. 
So   a  school  of   Hijeculative   theology  %va8  formed.      Men   Hkai 
Harhuiuecke  explained  the  Father  as  God  cxiffting  in  Himself,  thtt 
Son  u  God  objoctiiied,  existing  outside  UimBelf  in  tlie  world,  the' 
Spirit  as  humanity  in  the  Chui-ch  returned  into  God.     God  became 
the   L-sseuco  of  man;  ninu  ibe  actuality  of  God.     Theology  got 
intoxicated  at  it«  gi'eat  good  fortune,  its  power  to  afiauiuc  the 
Bhnpu  and  8])eak  ^vith  the  tongue  of  its  old  enemy.     A  beantifid 
and  hopffid  day  of  peace  had  dawned  for  it.     "  The  old  prophecy 
uf  the  patriarchs  uf  modern  philosophy  appeared  un  the  point  iif 
fulfilment,  not  only  hh  regiir^is  religion  in  general,  but  Chriatiaiuty 
ui   parti<.-nlar>     A   limit  eeemetl  set  to   tlie   long  feud   betwcfiu 
pliilottophy  nnd  religion  by  the  alliance  of  the  two  houscB,  and  the 
Uegolian   system  was  sainted  as  tiie  child  of  peace  and  of  ri 
promise,   with    whom   a   new    order   uf    things  was    to    begin,! 
when  t^e  wolf  alionid  dwell  with  the  lamb  and  the  leopard  li«'| 
down  with    the    kid.      Wisdom,    the  proud  hcathoncsa,  humbly 
submitted  to  baptism,  and  made  a  Cliristian  confession  of  foilh  ; 
while  Faith,  ou  its  side,  did  not  hesitate  to  certify  that  ahe  Imd 
become  wholly  Christian."  ' 

But  there  was  another  man  whoso  influence  on  Straoaft  WU'. 
almost  as  formative  as  Hegel's — Schleiermacber.  No  other  nuti 
indeed,  so  fpiickencd  and  modified  modem  religious  thought  in 
Germany  iu  all  its  phases,  speculative,  critical,  ethical,  ecclo- 
siairtical.  He  made  and  for  many  years  ruled,  from  his  professor's 
chair,  the  theological  mind  of  the  country,  attracted  and  instructed 
by  his  pulpit  the  educated  classes  of  Berlin,  and  exercised  through 
the  press  a  commanding  influence  on  many  sections  of  thought. 
He  happily  escaped  the  two  influences  dominant  in  his  early  yeara 
—French  lUimunism  in  the  State,  shallow  Rationalism  in  tJic 
Church.  He  was  bom  of  Calviuistic  parents,  educated  among 
the  Moravians,  and  so  knew  reUgion  on  its  evangeUual  and 
emotional,  or  pietjstic  side.  It  developed,  softened,  iuspiivd  his 
always  susceptible  natuie,  but  it  did  not  save  him  from  doubt; 
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rather  acted  as  an  irritant  or  Btmiolaut  to  his  critical  aud  sceptical 
intellect.  But  it  helped  him,  by  ciiliHting  his  heart  on  the  side  of 
religion,  to  fight  Iiis  doubts,  and  made  him  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  jiist-buddiug  (^ntbtiaiosm  of  tho  Konianti cists.  Uc  became 
the  theological  spokoaman  of  the  school,  the  apologist  of  intense 
and  emotional  religion  against  arid  Deism.  But  he  was  also  much 
more.  The  Schlegels,  Novalia,  and  'Keck  helped  to  feed  the  fire 
and  fancy  that  were  in  him,  but  ho  was  too  many-sided  to  be  a 
schohir  in  any  one  school.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a  learner  from 
Jacobi,  Fichte,  and  SchelUng,  and  an  enthusiafltic  student  of  Plato. 
He  was  a  critic,  open  in  mind  to  the  new  methods  that  were 
breatlting  tlie  breath  of  life  into  classical  studies  aud  rediscover- 
ing the  ancient  world.  And  his  hand  was  in  each  department 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Specidative,  theological,  critical,  philo- 
sophical, ethical  treatises  came  from,  liis  tluent  pen.  each  original, 
suggestivtf,  penetrative  iu  matter  aud  faacmatlng  in  form.  And 
besides  his  tiwn  proper  work,  he  taught,  an  Strauas  haw  happily 
said,  "  Plato  to  speak  in  GeiTiian,  or  his  Oemiau  readers  to  think 
in  Greek."* 

Schleiermacher  created  a  new  epoch  in  theology,  made  it  a  new 
Hcience.  In  the  coulliot  between  llatioualism  aud  Supcmaturalism 
be  URed  the  old  groimd  from  beneath  their  feet,  and  raised  issues 
at  once  deeper  and  higher,  lie  took  his  stand  on  rehgion ;  saved 
it  from  friends  and  enemieB  alike.  Ho  rcsulved  it  into  a  thing 
cseontially  human,  necessary  tu  man.  Religion  was  not  a  thought 
or  voUtion,  but  a  feeling — liip  fecliug  direct,  iutuitivu — ijf  absolute 
dependence  on  Uod.  The  religious  faculty  was  not  the  intellect 
or  conscieuco,  but  (he  lieurt,  conacious  of  dopendnnco,  striving 
after  Union  with  tlui  Being  on  whom  it  depended,  llohgion  was 
a  primary  fact  of  the  human  consciousncsa ;  by  it  created,  re- 
vealed, justified.  It  was  thus  i]i  its  essence  Bubjcetive,  might  be 
developed,  bnt  could  not  he  caused,  by  tliiuga  extcnial.  The 
exprcBsioii  of  tlie  conscioiifiness  became  tlie  main  thing.  What  it 
declared  Jicci-Ksary  to  r«digion  was  so,  but  notliiug  cl»c.  Applied 
to  Chmtianity,  this  meant  such  elements,  doeiuuents,  doctriut'S, 
historical  facts,  as  the  consciousness  pronounced  uimoccaaary  were 
accidental,  did  not  bcdoug  to  the  esseue^  of  our  rc'ligi<m.  But  of 
one  tiling  the  Christian  heart  or  consciousiuiss  was  certain — the 
ncccsfdty  of  the  persou  of  Jesus  to  it.  His  was  the  power  that 
mode  it  Rpocifically  Christian.  Of  His  person,  miracles,  the  super- 
natural conoq>tii>n,  tJie  resurreetiou,  the  ascoDBiou,  were  uot,  but 
His  gintcssnesH,  His  perfect  consciousness  of  God,  were,  csscntlaJ 
elements.  These  gave  Him  Hit*  pit»-eminenco.  His  peculiar  signifi- 
cauco  for  mau.    He  was  at  once  hitttorical  and  archetypal,  ami  thd 
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arclifctj'pal  wa*  (•tcmal,  .Iukiis  had  tlic  samo  place  in  llic  rt-Hgioiut 
HyBtt-m  of  8chI''i«Tniaclit'r  that  (iod  held  iu  tlie  pratlical  uyatt'm  of 
Ksat.  He  was  tic  Bource  of  the  Christian  cDusciouencss.  there- 
fore the  roiitn'  of  the  C'hristirm  religion.  Mau  iieeile<l  tn  ht 
redeoined.  aod  OiriKt  did  it,  becuuttc  iti  His  hisfuiical  peraou  tb( 
an;het^*pal  fonn  or  idea  of  man  wae  rc-alieetl,  Ueuce,  while  tbftl 
ap«c>ch  of  the  Hogeliau  School  was  of  the  God-man.  that 
Sohleioniinrhcr'K  was  <»f  Uu>  Redf^Miier.  The  oiiti  saw  iii  rrligioii  ■ 
Ihe  Belf-iitifolding  of  God.  but  tlic  other  the  fairest  blossom  or 
ripest  fniit  of  the  Spirit  of  Man. 

The  thi.MiU)jQ:  of  SehlcicnnadK-r  affected  CImHtiauity  iii  a  thrttv 
fold  way.  (I)  Modified  the  conception  of  it  as  a  religion  i  (i) 
made  tlio  iiltinialo  autJiority,  tJie  judge  a*  Ut  the  things  neeosaavjU 
tti  be  bflievpd,  intenml  mtlier  than  i-xlemal;  (3)  pla<"*i'd  it  tn  iS 
Telatinii  of  coinparativp  independence  to  externalB  hitherln  held  tn 
be  efwential, — dociiiTientH.  miracles,  fartfi,  doetrin<'fl.  Theft*-  Im 
was  free  to  eritiri/.e  and  mirrender  tn  the  extent  liis  eonftcioufiiicw 
ftllawcd.  Where  a  doctrine  could  not  bo  aaerificed,  it  could  cwnily 
bo  conetruod  into  a  Hlmpe  that  both  aatisfied  the  heart  niul  rrn 
the  demands  of  the  intelleet.  And  so  Hehleiennaeher  was  strong 
where  Hegel  wan  weak.  While  the  one  diseon raged,  the  other 
promoted  oritieUni.  Frf»ni  the  (*iie  Rtrausa  got  his  philosopluc 
theory,  fnim  the  other  his  critical  method.  In  the  school  of  tl 
philosopher  he  haimed  the  speculative  principle  from  which  he 
Htftrted  and  end  to  which  he  travelled ;  jn  the  prhool  of  thi>  divine, 
he  found  tli<-  tonls  which  crinbt'-d  him  to  cut  his  way  frnm  the 
principle  to  the  end.  But  though  he  thus  stands  related  to  both, 
both  conld,  and  c*-vtaiiily  wtnild,  hare  disowned  him,  as  in  any 
ro«pcct  a  legitimate  or  natural  won. 

Hut  itiBnnwmnch  more  than  timetoretnm  to  the  man  forunJep- 
Btandingwhi^ni  this  exhausting,  but  by  no  means  exhanstive,  intm- 
ductioii  wflsnii-anttojirepareilR,  PaWd  Friedrich  S(ra»i»is.  He  wa« 
bom  January  27, 1808.  at  Liidwigaburg.  Wiirtemberg.  Happily,  wo 
know  Bciuiothing  of  hie  early  home.  Tbe  son  has  written  for  his 
daughtertmhercoufirmationday  abettutifxdand  genial  sketch  of  hia 
mother,  and  alongside  it  there  nms  a  grapbio,  and  hardly  loss  genial, 
sketch  of  his  father."  The  fatlier  wae  a  merchant,  but  without  Hkiug 
or  aptitude  for  busincBS,  rather  a  bom  eountrj'  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  fond  of  hia  garden  and  bees,  with  a  taste  for  lettered 
n  turn  for  versifying,  writing  esKaye  on  his  bees,  and  a  t'-ndemew 
for  the  elasuicH,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace  being  his  familiar 
companions.  Tlic  mother  ytns  a  prnctieid  woman,  \9]io  had 
(fuRered  mneh,  been  early  loft  an  orphan,  had  known  dentli  in 
her  own  family,  wa«  much  troubled  nt  In-r  huBband'a  neglect  of 
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bnainessbolh  in  liis  own  and  his  atepfathcr's  time,  and  liad  to  do 
lier  best  for  it  and  her  hciufie,  leading  him  to  his  gnrdoii,  bcos, 
and  books.  Yet  tlieir  rulatitins  were  kindly,  he  di)Iigh1in^  to 
please  and  surprise  her  with  welcome  litth?  ^fta,  sho  snving, 
prudent,  yet  malciug  as  much  room  as  ])(>8siblc  in  her  home 
eoonomy  for  his  little  tastes,  lu  religion  the  one  waa  mystic, 
pietist,  the  other  practical,  rationalist.  The  mother's  religion 
was  BUiimicd  up  in  firm  trust  in  a  wise  and  good  Providence, 
and  fulfilment  of  the  dutiful  activities  of  life.  It  was  to  her  ridicu- 
lous to  regard  church-going,  or  Bible-reading  with  mechanical 
regularity,  as  reUgioua  duties.  She  was  no  bigofc;  though  ft 
Protestant,  went  to  the  Koman  Catholic  church  when  it  had  a 
minister  to  her  mint!.  But  the  father  looked  for  something  outside 
himBolf'to  supply  hJ3  own  deficiencies,  which  were  many,  and  found 
it  ia  the  death  of  Christ.  He  was  evangelical  because  ho  was 
indolent.  To  him  it  was  easier,  the  son  says,  to  believe  once  for 
all,  than  everyday  to  begin  anew  the  conflict  ■n'ith  inelinntiouand 
passion. 

To  this  excellent  and  curiously  complementary  pair  live  cluldren 
were  born,  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  and  youngest 
eons  and  the  daughter  died  in  childhood.  Of  the  survivors  tlie 
elder  wns  Dax-id  Friedrich.  He  was  a  slender,  sensitive,  retiring 
boy,  apt  as  a  scholar,  mystic,  imaginative,  like  his  father,  fonder 
of  books  than  play.  He  elected  to  study  for  theology.  In  his 
Tourteentli  year  he  was,  after  the  usual  preliminaiy  examiuatjous, 
received  into  the  semiuary  at  Blaubeuren,  a  little  town  near  Ulm, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Swabian  Alps.  The  place  was 
secluded,  the  disciplhie  severe,  indued  almost  Puritan  in  its  rigour. 
tfao  day  being  so  divided  us  to  socure  a  ma.\imum  uf  work,  and 
allow  a  minimum  of  play.  The  rector,  Reuss,  a  man  of  the  old 
Kchool,  drj',  deficient  in  ta«te,  without  tact  us  teacher  or  superior, 
strong  in  verbal  cram,  weak  in  spiritual  insight,  was  mostly 
remembered  for  his  physical  favoui-s,  Ij-ee  hours  on  beautiful 
Sundays,  encouragement  of  games  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
There  were,  besides  two  professors,  theoneKern,aRuhularly  man, 
genial,  gentlemanly,  greater  in  personal  than  iii  literary  iuflueucc; 
the  other,  F.  C.  Raur.  n  scholar,  thinker,  and  critic  of  the  tyjio 
tliat  only  Germany  can  protlucc;,  tlie  founder  and  father  to  be  of 
the  now  Tiibingon  School.  This  man  deserves  moro  than  a  pass- 
ing noliecj  for  the  two  tliat  now  met  as  master  and  srhular  wero 
destined  to  aet  and  react  on  each  uther  hi  an  extraordinary 
degree,  to  bu  tho  two  greatest  forces  iu  modem  critical  religious 
thought,  Baur,  bom  in  1792,  son  of  a  German  pastor,  re-ared  in 
severe  simplicity  and  obedience,  educated  at  Blaubturen  and 
Tubingen,  was  formed  when  tho  idoalisnis  of  Fiehle  and  Sohelling 
were  in  the  ascendant,  deepening  his  knowledge  and  strengthening 
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his  grasp  of  the  modemB  by  an  intense  and  sympathetic  study 
of  Plato.  He  began  his  theological  studies  penetrated  "with  the 
lofty  visionB  and  b.  priori  constractions  of  idealistic  thought. 
Schleierrnacher  was  then  dominant  in  theology,  and  his  Ghzuben*' 
lehre  helped  Baur  out  of  the  old  Tubingen  supernaturaliam,  into  & 
system  which  allowed  his  critical  faculty  free  play.  He  was  one 
of  the  men  in  whom  many  tendencies  meet,  and  whose  strongly 
assimilative  yet  independent  minds  unify  the.  conflicting  currents 
into  a  single  and  homogeneous  stream.  We  can  accurately 
determine  where  Baur  stood  in  religious  thought  while  Strauss 
was  his  pupil.  He  published  in  1824  a  work  on  Symbolism  and 
Mythology.*  It  is  an  attempt  to  discuss  and  exhibit,  as  to  matter 
and  form,  the  so-called  heathen  religions.  Its  principles  are  those 
of  the  ideaHstic  philosophy  as  qualified  by  Schleierrnacher,  its 
tools  those  of  Creuzer.  A  symbol  is  the  representation  of  an  idea 
through  a  simple  pictui-e  or  image  given  in  space;  a  myth  the 
figurative  representation  of  an  idea  through  an  act,  an  erent  in 
time.  The  form  of  the  symbol  is  nature ;  of  the  myth,  history  and 
the  persons  who  act  in  it.  The  essential  element  in  both  is  the 
idea  represented;  which  in  the  race  as  in  the  individual  is  perceived 
in  a  concrete  before  it  can  be  conceived  in  an  abstract  form. 
Symbol  and  myth  are  necessary  as  forms  to  religion.  It  is  given 
immediately  through  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  but  finds  its 
positive  realization  in  history.  History  is  a  revelation  of  the 
Godhead,  mythology  one  of  its /elements  or  members.  Mono- 
theism is  the  liighest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  reli^on ; 
Christianity  the  highest  point  Monotheism  has  reached — an 
ethical  Ideahsm,  which,  while  revealed  in  historical  acta  and 
events,  is  yet  to  be  constnicd  as  a  matter  of  innermost  self- 
consciousness. 

Baur  lectured  on  Ancient  History  and  Mythology,  read  Plato, 
Herodotiis,  Livy — the  latter  in  the  light  of  Kiebuhr's  critician — 
and  so  had  opportunity  enough  to  discuss  and  propoimd  his 
symboUcal  and  mythical  theories.  He  was  an  ideal  student,  had 
no  enjoyment  outside  his  study.  One  of  his  most  brilliant  pupils, 
Friedrich  Vischer,  has  described  liim  as  to  the  very  heart  modem 
in  spirit  and  work  but  ancient  in  worth,  near  kinsman  to  the  re- 
formera,  a  patriarch  while  a  modem,  heroic  in  his  industry  and 
patient  love  of  truth,  great,  simple,  good,  with  a  voice  whose 
very  tones  spoke  of  inmost  sincerity  and  simphcity.  His  influence 
was  immense,  at  once  stimiilated  and  unsettled.  On  these  points 
there  is  emphatic  testimony.  An  extraordinary  proportion  of  his 
pupils  became  either  distinguished  or  well-known  men.  Of  the 
nine  who  in  Strauss's  time  were  the  iHite  of  the  forty  Seminarists, 
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all,  with  one  excuptioD.  uftui*  u  lunger  or  eboi'ter  triul  of  the 
Cburofa,  sought  and  fouud  their  way  out  of  it  into  teaching  or 
liternturo* — a  ciiriouB  prophecy  of  the  fate  which  iu  the  later  davB 
of  its  founder  was  to  bc-tall  the  new  Tuhitigen  School. 

Strauss,  after  four  years'  refridence  at  Blaubeuren,  went  to  the 
tlnivcrsity  at  Tiilnngeii,  where  he  studiod  five  years  iu  all — two 
in  philology,  philosophy,  aud  liistory,  three  in  theologj'.  The 
professors  there  were  either  uld-faahioned  and  absurd,  or  tame, 
to  the  pupil  of  Baur  and  Kom.  To  hear  Tafel,  the  philologist, 
was  like  i-hewing  in  ill-hTUUour  dry  cmste  after  one  had  been 
acctiBtomed  to  bread  and  butter.  Sigwart,  the  philosopher,  a 
Kantiau,  innocent  of  Uegel.  was  a  scholar  elegant,  accnrate,  but 
80  oppressively  di-owsy  an  to  make  his  lectures  act  like  sleepingw 
dmughta.  Hang,  professor  of  general  hiatoiy,  was  ho  faultless  as 
to  be  fauhy  ;  spoke  so  like  a  book  that  Lis  TOtmded  and  polished 
periods  streamed  iu,  at  the  one  ear  only  to  stream  out  at  the  other. 
Ernst  Beugel,  grandson  of  the  famous  John  Albert,  head  of  the 
theological  faculty,  was  a  clear-headed,  dignified  man.  formed  on 
Kant  and  .Storr.  the  repi-eaeutative  of  a  pietism  that  had  become 
rational,  an  evangelical  \s-ithiu  the  limits  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing. Beside  him  stood  Stoudcl,  an  unhappy,  unlucky  nian.  with 
ability  and  effort  iu  continual  contlict ;  made  to  be  an  excellent 
patttor.  but  never  intended  for  a  professor ;  valiant  aguinst  the 
old  Rationalism,  ignorant  of  ihct  new  tmiiRceiidi-iitaliHiii.  His 
lectures  wore  so  poor  that  Strausa,  after  a  four  weeka'  trial,  stayed 
away,  and  adds,  in  his  profane  way,  "Clirist  himself,  if  ht;  had 
heard  lif>w  wearisomely,  higiibriously,  trinally  his  businesB  was 
here  managed,  had,  in  ortler  to  end  the  torture,  given  it  Tip."t 

Snch  being  the  quality  of  the  prufesBom,  the  tiigh-paced  and 
mettloftonie  youths  from  llliinbeuren  began  to  study  on  tli^ir  own 
account  i  rtml  Kant  and  madis  wry  faces  over  the  sour  apple  into 
which  ihoy  had  bitten;  read  Jacobi,  who  tasted  sweeter,  and 
made  philosophy  seem  an  old  and  familiar  fri^^ud ;  read  Sehelling, 
and  became  enamoured  of  the  now  philosophy  of  nature,  with  its 
indifforoneo  and  identity ;  stood,  indeed,  confessed  Fantlieista, 
wrapped  in  the  mj-stio  clouds  of  ohjentivo  Idealism.  And  Rnman- 
ticism  came  to  animate  and  exalt  llyRticisni,  fired  the  young 
^ithyaiaata  with  chivalrous  aspirations,  hatred  of  prose  and 
conunonplaee,  love  of  legend  an<I  wonderland.  They  became 
pootaas  well  as  trauscendental  philosophers,  so  intoxicated  with  the 
spiritual  as  to  need  a  more  perfect  mystic  than  SchelUng,  and  they 
found  him  in  Jacob  Bohrac.  He  seemed  a  veritable  inspired  seer, 
one  whose  eye  had  been  opened  to  see  the  living  forces  in  himself 
and  in  nature  as  they  **  ascended  and  descended,  and  handed  to 
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him  the  goldon  vcsboIs  of  the  Lord."*  The  mystic  was  believed 
as  if  he  had  been  an  apostle  or  prophet,  a  revealer  of  tbe  Divine 
will.  Animal  magnetism  became  full  of  spiritual  significance, 
stories  of  persons  possessed  g^ve  and  credible.  The  stream 
seemed  uncertain  on  which  side  of  the  watershed  it  should  flow, 
inclined  rather  to  curious  creduhty  than  critical  Scepticism.  But 
new  studies  and  old  teachers  changed  the  current  once  npore, 
made  Btihme's  mysticism  evanish.  BengeI,/(!/ta;  etiam  opportimitaie 
mortis^  escaped  the  troubles  that  were  brewing  in  Tubingen,  and 
made  room  for  Baur  and  Kern.  The  latter  turned  out  a  failure — 
a  timid,  dependent,  incoherent  reproducer,  whose  plagiarisms  his 
old  pupil  amused  himself  by  detecting.  But  Baur  soon  becamio 
the  ruling  mind  of  the  University.  He  embodied  the  new  spirit ; 
was  to  Tubingen  the  incarnate  Zeitgeist;  applied  the  new  philoso- 
phical principles  to  theology,  the  new  critical  methods  to  the 
Boiu-ees  and  history  of  Christianity.  He  breathed  into  ancient  the 
breath  of  modem  systems,  compared  Sclileiermacher  with  the 
Gnostics,  made  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  the  forms  in  which 
the  spirit  was  manifested,  while  striving  after  self-realization.  He 
lectured,  too,  on  the  New  Testament;  showed,  though  only  in 
the  distance,  the  critical  points  he  was  afterwards  to  start.  Strauss 
says,  "  He  was  far  from  the  audacity  of  attempting,  as  the  author 
of  the  'Life  of  Jesus'  did  later,  to  storm  with  a  handful  of 
resolute  men  the  walls  of  Zion ;  but  of  the  regular  siege,  which 
he  plaimed,  he  had  then  hardly  begun  to  draw  the  first  lines. "t 

The  progresssive  young  theologians  of  Tubingen — so  capable 
and  for  the  most  part  so  self-directed,  Baur's  being  the  only  potent 
and  foi-mative  li\-ing  presence  they  knew — could  hardly  stand  by 
the  past,  could  not  but  go  in  search  of  new  bases  and  objects  of 
faith.  Schloiennachei- helped  them  out  of  the  cloud-land  of  Schel- 
ling ;  restored  God,  but  at  the  price  of  his  pereonality ;  reinstated 
Christ,  but  with  a  circle  of  supernatural  prerogatives  renounced. 
His  principle,  too,  that  doctrines  were  primarily,  not  assertions  con- 
cerning sometliiiig  objective,  but  only  concerning  a  state  or  deter- 
mination of  the  pious  consciousness,  seemed  to  set  their  minds  in  a 
new  relation  at  once  to  theolo^  and  the  Bible.  The  one  did 
not  need  to  bind  speculation,  or  the  other  faith.  The  yotmg 
intellect  saw  before  it  an  imlimited  prospect  full  of  inexhaustible 
possibilities.  A  society  was  formed  for  mutual  help  in  exploring 
these  new  regions.  From  Sclileiermacher  they  fell  back  on  Kant, 
who  was  no  longer  sour,  but  sweet  and  intelligible,  and  then 
on  Spinoza ;  and  at  last,  introduced  by  an  old  friend,  came  Hegel. 
They  began  with  his  Plidnomenologie.  By  it  a  new  world  was  re- 
vealed, their  wanderings  seemed  ended,  and  firm  landreachedatlast, 

*  Zvei  Fried.  Bliittor,  pp.  10,  II.  t  Christian  MtirkUn,  p.  51. 
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In  18Sfl,  Stmuss  oomploted  liis  curriculum,  and  bcgau  liis 
literary  earotT.  On  i)w  24Ui  uf  June,  tJie  tercentenary  of  tlie 
presentation  of  tlie  Augflbiirg  ConfeBBion,  lio  preached  in  the 
8chlos8-Kirche,  at  Tubingen,  ft  semion  en  the  inipenBliabloieKS 
of  tbo  wortU  of  (lirist,  his  text  l>eiiig  Luko  xxi.  3S.*  To  the 
Hupcrut  of  the  same  year  ho  contributed  a  paper  on  tlic  female 
Bccr  of  Prevotflt — a  lady  his  friend  .IiwtinuB  Kitiucr  had  made 
famnUB-t  The  rl-ithoii  was  odifWH^ly  platitudinarian  in  matter 
and  manner,  one,  indeed,  the  most  proper  and  orthodox  young 
man  might  have  envied.  The  papf-r  waa  a  diBchiimci  of  his 
carlic-r  heh'uf  in  the  more  ncnsuous  niynticisni  with  it*  ghouls  and 
ghostly  viidons.  But  tUeee  only  iudicatc  his  exoteric  etandpoiut. 
We  mnat  go  elsewhere  to  discover  his  real  powtiou. 

In  his  biography  of  Christian  MSrklin,  he  h»ui  written  the  history 
of  his  own  and  hia  friends  mind  during  their  studentship,  oud 
the  Roaaon  of  exploration  and  et'arch  after  anchorage  that  fol- 
lowed it.  They  had  been  Pantheists  of  the  imaginarive,  emo- 
tional, and  intellectual  types  euccessively — that  is,  had  paased 
from  Schelling  through  Schleiennacher  to  Hcgcl.  Now  they 
»tood  firmly  rooted  iu  the  new  philosophy,  construed.  Cbristiauity 
through  it.  and  employed  the  freest  critifiwu  to  justify  their  cou- 
Ktraction.  As  iicgeliaus,  they  held  that  religion  and  philosophy 
were  aa  to  matter  tlm  same,  difl'ercd  only  as  to  fuiiu.  Eadi  got  a 
vioariatc.  and  so  had  to  work  tlicir  theory-  in  practice.  Mtirkliu 
managed  but  ill.  Ho  writes  to  St  muss :  "The  relation  iu  wluch 
the  Hegelian  Bystom  plaem  religion  and|)hilosopliy  to  each  other 
is  good  and  beautiful,  and,  were  I  oidy  a  theolcgian,  I  could  easily 
get  along  with  it.  Hut  unw.as  a  preacher.  1  am  often  in  timfix — 
obliged  to  explain  aa  the  esBcncc  of  the  things  what,  acuurdiug  t« 
that  syBtem,  is  merely  tbo  form  of  the  reprtJBeatatio«.'*J  So  be 
has  no  pleasure  in  his  work ;  his  conseieuce  is  iineitsy,  and  be  feds 
out  uf  place,  half  pliiloKopher.  Imlf  religions  teai;Ufr.  .Stmiiss  has 
no  Buch  difticulties  and  scruples.  Ho  writes:  '-Itow  shoxdd  wo 
save  oursclvea  from  the  conflict  into  which  the  history,  the  de- 
velopment of  theology  has  thrown  us?  To  leave  Uie  ministry 
may  seem  the  siraplcst  plan;  but  would  it  be  reaiionablc  or  right  I 
It  would  be  like  the  refusal  of  a  prince  to  enter  on  the  g»)vern- 
ment  of  his  country*,  because  bo  cannot  iulroduce  into  it  the  law 
of  reason :  it  would  bo  the  desire  to  occupy  in  life  a  pure  and 
ideal  iiisteud  of  an  empirical  and  actual  standpoint.  The  preacher, 
•-.■^onseiuUB  of  what  ho  lias  ju  common  with  the  people,  should, 
while  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  speak  in  their  speecb."§  But 
these  pnideutial  hints  did  not  satisfy  Miirkliii.     If  any  intclligout 

'  TLi*  M;i-inoD  may  \>e  fuuuJ  ia  tbu  Bo»..-lir.'iliii«({  (U*  drft.  Siknliirfesteidcr  Uflbcr- 
gabn  d*r  Anpab.  C^dIcm.  v,  d.  Tkvol.  FacuEt4it  /.u  1  ul>.,  pf.  7tt— ^t!. 
i  Tli4  p&fwr  ia  incluJcd  Id  Uie  (.lurnkter.  uud  Riltikvo,  p]>.  S'JO— 404 
■;  Lobmsbild,  pp.  CD,  fll.  f  Ibid.  p.  Ul. 
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hearer  was  to  ask,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  devil  f  "  or  '*  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  t "  what  waa  he  to  say  t  "  For 
me  as  a  person,  religion  and  philosophy  do  not  devour  each  other; 
but  for  me  as  a  vicar,  as  a  pastor,  they  will  not  agree."  Strauss, 
untroubled  in  himself  or  his  charge,  which  was  innocent  alike  of 
lUuminism  and  Pietism,  suggested  that  the  fancy  of  the  devil 
might  be  translated  into  the  thought  of  evil,  and  advised  his 
friend  not  to  fight  ■with  shadows,  which  never  need  become  reali- 
ties. The  correspondence  is  significant  of  many  things ;  he^  to 
explain  much  that  had  been  and  was  to  be  done  ;  shows  us,  too, 
in  its  later  stages,  thought,  when  it  has  denied  the  personaUty  of 
God,  making  the  inevitable  advance  to  the  denial  of  the  personal 
immortality  of  man. 

But  Strauss,  though  an  edifying  and  emotional  preacher,  was 
not  made  to  be  a  country  parson,  minting  into  small  coin  for  the 
use  of  village  youths  the  gold  of  Schleiermacher's  theology.*  He 
found  a  short  trial  of  the  clerical  life  enough ;  became  a  teacher 
in  the  seminaiy  at  Maulbronn,  but  feeling  unripe  resolved  in  the 
winter  of  1831  to  go  to  Berlin  to  see  and  hear  his  two  great 
masters.  That  visit  marks  a  decisive  point  in  his  tife.  Berlin  was 
then  the  home  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  men.  Hegel's  fame  and 
influence  were  at  the  zenith;  Schleiermacher's  spirit  had  reached 
its  mellowest  and  mightiest  stage.  The  masters,  with  scholars 
almost  their  equals,  lectured  in  the  University,  the  one  massive, 
majestic,  like  a  swollen  river  running  between  bank  and  bank 
and  bearing  down  whatever  stood  in  its  course  ;  the  other  nimble, 
subtle,  graceful,  like  the  streamlet  that  leaps  as  its  runs,  making 
beauty  for  the  eye  and  music  for  tlie  ear.  The  schools  divided 
tlie  city,  emulation  quickened  thouglit.  Collision  sharpened  their 
antitheses,  contact  deepened  their  contrasts.  Marheinecke  apphed 
absolute  IdeaKsni  to  theology,  interpreted  reUgious  doctrines  into 
their  notional  form,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  the  point  where  the 
imity  of  God  and  man,  the  Divine  essence  in  its  hmnan  realization, 
became  visible,  and  so  manipulated  i-epreeentation  and  notion  that 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  new  philosophy,  Luther's  cate- 
chism and  Hegel's  logic,  were  different  only  as  to  form,  were  as  to 
matter  the  surae.  Neander,  the  last  of  the  Fathers,  as  his  disciples 
loved  to  call  him,  childlike,  erudite,  wise  by  his  very  unworldli- 
ness,  a  Protestant  monk  or  8aint,t  but  no  ascetic,  embodied  in 
himself  and  appHed  to  Church  history  what,  in  a  sense,  might  be 
termed  the  fundamental  principle  of  Schleiermacher — Pectus  est, 
quod  iheologum  facit.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry — parsons 
from  their  quiet  vicarages,  students,  tutors,  doctors  from  the 
Universities — came  to  Berlin,  ardent,  admiring,  to  drink  at  the 

*  Dor  CliristuB  des  Olanbcoa  a.  dor  Jesas  dor  Ge8cliicbt«,  p.  II. 
t  Schwartz,  Oeechiohto  dor  Ncuesten  TLeol,  p.  42. 
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fotiiilaiu-lioad  fmin  thu  undefilud  wcQb  of  puro  thought  aud  tlia_ 
reli^uUH  uoiiMuu^imiietse.  And  iif  tlu^u  so  oomlug  iiu  man  watt 
thinttier  tLau  David  SiniusB.  Uc  hud  been  thoroughly  1  rained 
iota  tlie  capability  to  understand  both  HjBtejnti,  into  suflcopti- 
bilit.y  to  the  inflneuce  of  both  schools.  'ITie  contra dictioiin  in  luft 
tbuught  he  lioped  to  bare,  by  personal  stndy  under  tbo  luatitcni, 
reconciled.  But  one  of  these  (Hegel)  died  aoon  after  lus  arrival ; 
thi*  other  only  Htarted  problems  wliicb  he  did  not  solve.  And  »o 
the.  result  was  the  conibiuatiou  of  their  antitheses  into  the  most 
explosive  imity  modem  religious  thought  has  known. 

Whik'  studyiug  iu  Berlin  the  idea  of  his  lA-en  Jem  dawned  on 
^traufft.  It  rose  out  of  the  coufiicl  of  thought  m  himself  and  in 
the  city.  His  philosophy  waa  the  Ilogcliau.  The  represejitatiou 
and  thi-  notion  seemed  to  rccoucilo  faJth  and  knowledge.  But 
that  very  distiuctiou  began  Ids  trouble.  It  luevitably  raised  the 
question,  in  wliat  lelatiou  do  the  hiiitoricul  ooutents  of  the  Btbic, 
e«peeially  of  the  OoHpels,  staud  to  the  uotlou.  i  Do  they  belong 
to  the  matter  which  is  the  same  for  both  representation  and  notion, 
or  only  to  what  as  I'onu  iu  the  former  is  dissolved  by  the  disem- 
bodying actiou  of  thought  i  ]m  Uu:  ])re-emiuent  evangelical  fact 
ouly  u  uouecutrutiou  fur  the  religious  conseiousuess  of  the  idea  in 
its  process  of  reahz-atioii,  or  has  it  uuique  and  absolute  vahio  for 
apoeidativo  tliought'f  Tlic  Hegolians  Jirgued  from  the  unity  of 
tho  di\'iiie  atid  human  uutm'u<6  to  tbe  reality  of  the  incarnation  in 
Cl^rist.  In  Qim  tlie  idea  of  the  God-man  had  been  actualized. 
But  wlmt  warmnt  wius  there  for  this  individualization'?  The 
philoHUpUy  that  resolved  thu  Absolute  iuto  a  jirocesH  coiJd  not 
concede  to  a  single  person  universal  aud  pennauent  prerogatives. 
Tiie  maxim,  too.  *•  Whatever  is  actual  is  rational,"  ap})lied  to 
theology,  justified  all  its  dootriuea,  left  thought  no  freer  than  beforo. 
But  had  uot  eritieism  questioned  the  credibility  of  tlie  evnngolica! 
facts,  the  vera<jity  of  the  sources,  the  acuuraey  of  tho  iiarra- 
tivos?  Berlin  was  ringing  with  the  fume  of  ocrtaiu  lectures 
on  the  Life  of  Jesus  Schleicrmachcr  liad  been  delivering.  He  had 
tdio%m  how  the  person  of  Clmst  could  be  conKtmrtcd  from  the 
fJluiMian  consciousness,  had  subtly  analyzed  documents,  tran.s- 
poscd  narradves,  involved  tho  once  certain  in  uncertainty. 
Strauss  had  heard  the  master  lecture,  had  notes  of  the  lectures 
taken  in  two  <Uflerent  years,  though  these  could  be  as  Httlo  tran- 
scribed as  a  dancer  iu  full  sTiving  could  be  photographed."  The 
critical  method  helped  him  to  see  how  he  coidd  work  the 
"  Life  of  Jesus  "  iuto  harmony  with  the  new  philosophy.  Ilia  first 
plan  was  very  simple,  was  to  be  exhausted  in  a  ungle  lectm-e. 
Here  is  the  original  design ;  "  (1.)  Positive  or  traditional,  an 
objective  exhibition  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  according  to  tlie  Gospels, 

*  Der  Christoa  de«  Ulanbaiu,  fh  S. 
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an  exposition  as  to  how  He  lives  in  believers,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  both  sides  in  the  Second  Article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
(2.)  Negative  or  critical,  the  history  of  Jesus  dissolved  for  the 
most  part  as  historj.  (3.)  Dogmatic  restoration  of  what  had  been 
destroyed."*  The  critical  was  only  the  preliminary  condition  of 
the  constructive ;  the  facts  were  to  be  abolished  to  leave  thought 
free  scope.  The  man  was  only  twenty-four,  but  he  had  mapped 
out  his  work.  His  soundings  were  hardly  well  begun  when  he 
resolved  to  draw  up  a  chart  contradicting  and  invaHdating  those 
that  had  been  made  before.  He  set  to  work  to  fill  it  up,  not 
altogether  obUvious  to  the  ecclesiastical  issues  involved.  He  thujB 
writes  to  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  plan: 
"  '  But,'  say  you,  '  will  you  read  this  in  Tubingen  ?  And  do  you 
imagine  the  lecture-room  will  be  open  to  you  ?'  So,  indeed, 
matters  are  likely  to  be,  and  I  am  right  sorry  that  what  I  wish  to 
do  in  theology  is  such  neck-breaking  work.  But  I  cannot  change 
it.  We  will  meanwhile  commend  it  to  God,  who  will  open  some- 
how a  door  to  something." 

In  1832  Straues  returned  to  Tubingen,  and  became  a  repetent 
in  his  old  theological  school.  He  reviewed  that  same  year  Rosen- 
krantz'  "  Encyclopadie."t  His  criticism  was  sharp,  superfine  ;  had 
in  it  the  flavour  of  the  clever  ymmg  man;  was  hostile  to  the 
method  of  the  orthodox  Hegelians;  indicated  a  distinctly  anti- 
supematural  position  as  his  own.  He  studied  hard,  getting 
together  the  critical  materials  for  his  work.  The  prophetic 
first-fruits  were  an  essay  in  1834.  J  Advanced  criticism  was 
at  the  moment  adverse  to  the  Apostolic  authoi-ship  of  the  first 
Gospel,  and  based  its  judgment  on  the  assumed  priority  and 
authenticity  of  one  or  more  of  the  othera.  Strauss  atrove  to 
invahdate  the  assumed  basis,  to  make  suspicion  attach  to  all  the 
narratives.  The  year  after,  the  Lehen  Jesu  saw  the  light,  and  with 
it  rehgious  controversy  entered  on  its  most  modern  phase. 

This  book  has  now  to  be  understood.  If  the  growth  of  the 
author's  mind  has  been  correctly  traced,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  very 
unintelligible.  Exposition  is  here  criticism.  The  work  was  fmida- 
mentally  vitiated,  falsified  in  character  and  method  by  its  starting- 
point  and  end.  It  professed  to  be  critical,  but  was  throughout 
dogmatic.  Its  critical  theories  had  been  created,  its  exegetical 
method  was  appHed,  to  work  out  a  foregone  conclusion.  Certain 
nan-atlves,  which  were  regarded  as  historical,  were  incompatible 
■with  a  given  specnlative  doctrine,  and  blocked  the  way  to  a 
speculative  end.     So  a  critical  historical  theoiy  was  invented  to 

*  StreitBchriften,  Pt.  3,  p.  50. 

t  CharakteriBtikon  und  Kritiken,  pp.  213—234. 

J  Schrifton  uebor  don  Ursprung  dea  cj-al,'u  Kanoai^x'hon  Evaugeliums,  CuarakteriB. 
und  Krit,,  pp.  1^^5—21*5. 
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pulverize  the  nanativcB  and  diHsolve  their  facts.  And  as  vrae  the 
genesis  bo  ■was  the  elaboration  of  the  work,  arbitrary,  dating, 
skilfnl,  TOOBt  dogmatic  ■where  it  ought  to  have  been  most  critical. 
The  man  was  a  ftpoculativo,  constructive  thinker,  ruthloee  to  facts, 
blind  to  probabilities,  forcing  history  to  become  tJie  vehicle  of  an 
it  prwri  ayatoni.  The  criticism  nover  becomes  scientific  ;  lealities 
are  nothing,  idealities  e\-erything.  The  critic  has  no  hLstorical 
sense ;  seeks  only  to  abolish,  not  to  coustruct  or  restore.  The 
person  whose  life  lie  moans  to  write  becomes  shadowy,  illusive; 
escapes  us  almost  altogether.  We  follow  from  negation  to  negar 
tion,  but  never  get  to  positive  or  substantial  fact.  There  is  no 
living  background,  no  actual  woild  of  loving,  hating,  thinking 
men — Juws  factional,  fanatical,  full  of  hopeB  created  by  the 
written  word,  of  thoughts  coined  in  the  schools  and  cii-culated  by 
tra<.litiou ;  Romans  superciliously  pitiful  to  the  conquered,  con- 
temptuously indulging  the  cojtuuou  hatred  to  sectaries.  There  is 
no  delicate  eye  for  light  and  shade,  no  realizing  iinagiuatiuu.  no 
attempt  to  live  in  the  laud  and  time  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  geueratiou 
when  th<.'  so-called  mythical  process  was  going  on  and  working 
into  iinal  fonn  in  the  evangelical  narrotiveB.  The  groat  reiditie» 
for  Strauss  arc  neither  the  uarnitives  nor  tho  fact^  but  his  anta- 
goniste  on  the  nnt^  hand,  and  hia  theories  on  the  other.  He  never 
forgets  his  spccuLitive  bans  and  uonchuiiou,  his  critical  doubts, 
lu8  ruylliical  theory  as  means  to  tlie  end,  the  hard,  fur-fetched 
mituralistic  explanations  of  Pauhts,  the  strained  and  improbable 
conjiHTtures  aud  conjuucturee  of  the  harmonistj^  So  he  is  no 
critical  hiiftorian.  but  a  dogmatic  controvemialist,  in  tJio  might  of 
a  fipecnlative  principle  »}  bearing  down  upon  living  men  aud 
living  beliefs  ;ih  never  to  got  face  to  face  with  the  facta  that  must 
be  kiiowu  before  they  can  become  objects  nf  thought.  The  work 
was  thus  least  seieiititic  where  most  negative,  and  jiositive  only 
whtTO  speculativo.  The  speculation  was  too  violent  and  arbitrary 
to  find  what  it  sought,  tho  nniverKal  and  pennanent  truth  n-pre- 
Bcnted  by  the  history.  Tho  criticism  cleared  tlie  gi-ound  nf  did 
critical  struetnreH,  and  so  made  new  ones  at  once  jinssiblc  and 
neceflsanr',  but  it  did  no  more. 

The  specuhiHve  basis  on  which  Strauss  built  was  simply  the 
Hegelian  doctrine  of  tho  Absolute,  specifically  developed  and 
apjdied.  Tht-  disciple  nniTowod  idens  that  the  master  had  made 
large  and  indefinite.  Ui-gel  meant  his  phiIo.sophy  to  c-x])kin  what 
had  been  and  is;  StrauHti  used  it  to  determine  wliat  must  be. 
The  eternal  proeesa  became  the  immanent  <  Jod  realising  Himself 
in  the  invariable  and  necessary  order  of  nature.  IJeity  was 
impersonal.  mJi-acle  impossible,  and  so  tlie  supematnml  incredible. 
Tht^  chain  of  finite  catisefl  was  inviolable.  Strauss  declared  that 
ptiilofiopliic  studiv-5  had  freed  him  in  feeling  and  thought  from  the 
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reli^us  aud  dogmatic  prcmippositions  which  biased  even  the 
niu8t  acute  aud  learaod  theologiaue.  But  whether  speculative  are 
mote  Bciuutific  than  lUeoLogical  assumptious,  ia  a  question  which 
ueud  not  uieauwliile  be  diecuseed. 

Hill  apecuhitive  eud  was  also  giveu  hiiu  by  the  Hegeliau  philc»- 
sophy.  Tbti  evangelical  facte  expressed  iu  the  repreJteiitAtiotiid 
form  truthtt  which  ho  wUhed  to  Irauelate  iuto  the  notionah  lie 
did  not  B«f!  why  men  sliould  l>c-  satisfied  with  the  lower  wheu  the] 
could  by  a  criticD-spcculatavo  pnart-BH  reach  the  higher  foroi.  Soi 
ho  considered  lue  work  a  real  ftcvviui)  t»>  Chiistioiiity,  at  least  thi 
ideal  and  abaolule  Christianity  of  the  learned.  Ho  saj's:  '*  Tl 
author  knows  tluit  tlio  e»Hi^ice  of  Ihe  Christian  Faith  is  outin>ly 
iudcpendcjit  of  Iub  critical  inquiries.  The  uupcruatural  birth  of 
Chiist,  his  miraclee,  his  rosurroctiuu  aud  ajBcousion,  remain  ct«nial 
trutiiB,  hawevtT  much  tlieir  reality  as  luetorical  facts  may  b^j 
doubted.  Only  the  certainty  uf  this  can  give  to  our  eriticiflai 
calmness  aud  dignity.  •.  «•  .  Inquiries  of  this  kind  may 
inflict  a  wound  on  the  faith  of  indindnals.  Should  this  be  the 
case  with  tlieologiaus.  they  have  iu  their  Bcienco  tlio  medicine 
for  such  wounds,  as,  if  thoy  would  not  remain  beLhind  the  develop- 
ment of  their  age,  cannot  be  spared  them.  The  Ruhjoct  ia  not  yet, 
of  coursC:  i)roperly  prepared  for  the  laity,  and  tliert?lorc  this  book 
has  been  so  written  that  unleamed  laymen  will  aoon  and  quickly 
perceive  that  it  is  rmt  designed  for  them."'  To  th^  uninitiated 
the  old  facts  were  still  neceasar)-,  but  t-o  thoee  who  had  pene- 
trated into  tlie  Hegelian  pmet-mfia,  the  mytliical  theory,  "with  the 
ftacrificc  of  the  historical  roahty  of  the  uartatiTe,  held  fast  ita 
abflolnte  truth."t 

What,  then,  waa  the  eternal  truth  which  was  tlte  kernel  of  tie 
historical  shell  tlms  mercilessly  broken  and  cast  awayi  The 
Hegelian  idea  of  the  God-mau  uuive realized,  the  attributes  which 
the  Clmrcli  had  ascribed  to  Christ  made  the  property  of  the  rac«- 
The  unity  of  the  <livinc  and  human  natures  was  realized  in  man. 
not  ill  a  man.  The  iucamation  was  the  tSeU'-manifestation  of  God, 
the  realization  of  the  Idea,  not  iu  a  siuglo  person,  but  iu  humanity, 
uot  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  but  fnjm  eternity.  "This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  of  Cluistology,  tliat  an  subject  of  the  predicates 
which  the  Church  aeHtgus  to  ('hrist  an  idea  is  set  for  au  in- 
tUvidual.  hut  a  real  idea;  not  one  Kantian,  ini real,  subjective. 
Conctiivcd  iu  au  indi\idual,  a  Grod-man,  tlic  attributes  and  func- 
tions which  the  Church  doctrine  ascribes  to  Clirist  contmdict ' 
other:  in  tlic  idea  of  the  race  they  agree.  Huuiauity  is  the  imion 
of  the  two  natures,  God  become  man,  the  infinite  Spirit  emptied 
iuto  the  Unite,  and  tlio  fluito  recollecting  its  infinitude.    Hnmauity 

'  L«l>«ti  jMn,  Tomdft.  (l«t  fed.),  pp.  rL,  tU. 
t  IbU.,  ToL  I.  ^  52. 
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18  tJie  Child  of  the  visiblo  Mother  nud  tlie  itirisible  Father,  of 
Spirit  and  Nature ;  it  is  the  Miracle- Worker,  in  bo  far  as  in  the 
comve  of  liumati  histury  the  Spiiit  Ix'coiaes  ever  more  perfectly 
Master  of  Xature,  which  is  forced  tinder  it  as  inert  material  for 
its  activity.  It  is  the  sinless,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  its 
development  is  blameless;  defilement  cleaves  to  the  individual, 
hot  is,  in  the  species  and  its  history,  abolJBhed.  Humanity  is  tho 
one  that  dies,  liaes  again,  and  ascends  to  heaven,  muce  from  the 
negation  of  its  natural  there  proceeds  always  a  higher  spiritual 
life :  from  the  aboliliou  of  its  Enitudo  as  personal,  national,  and 
earthly  spirit,  there  issues  its  union  with  the  infinite  Spirit  of 
Heaven.  By  faith  'm  this  Christ,  especially  in  liis  death  and  resm- 
rection.  man  Is  justified  before  God;  that  ui cans,  the  individual 
becomes  participant  in  the  di\-ine-human  life  of  the  epeoies,  by 
having  the  idea  of  humanity  created  and  WWHed  within  him. 
And  this  happens  mainly  because  the  negation  of  the  natural 
which  is  itself  the  negation  of  the  Spirit,  therefore  the  negation 
of  the  negation,  is  the  only  way  to  true  spiritual  life  for  man."* 
"If  we  know  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection,  the  dtifiie.t 
ruffaiio  ajirmat^  as  tlio  eternal  oireulation,  the  endless  pulsation, 
always  repeating  itaelf.  of  the  Divine  life,  wliat  single  fact,  which 
is  but  a  sensuous  s^-mbol  of  this  prooesH,  can  claim  pre-eminent 
importance  ?  To  the  idea  in  the  fact,  to  the  race  iu  the  individual, 
our  ago  wishes  to  be  led.  A  ihr-oloj^cal  system,  wliich  in  its 
doctrine  of  Clirist  stands  by  him  as  an  individual,  is  no  system, 
but  a  sermon/'t 

Bnt  this  transcendental  constniction  and  the  liistorical  reality  of 
the  evangelical  narratives  and  facts  were  incompatible.  Both 
conld  not  be  alike  absolute,  ultimate.  If  the  former  was  to  stand, 
the  latter  must  bo  sacrificed.  But  how  was  the  wacrifice  to  be 
performed  i  By  the  old  Deintic  metho*!,  which  cliargos  Jesus 
with  unvoracity  and  imposition,  the  Evangelists  with  falsehood 
and  fabrication  ?  To  adopt  it  was  for  many  reasons  impos- 
sible. It  was  a  discredited  and  discreditable  method,  liad  broken 
down  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  bad  used  it.  Then  the 
speculative  couHtmction  required  the  ideal  truth  of  the  facts, 
tlie  ideal  veracity  of  the  narratives.  To  translate  cyoscious 
fictions  iuto  trausceudeutai  tntths  had  been  to  build  an  elaborate 
palace  on  shitting  sjituls.  A  t<yHtem  which  claimed  to  be 
tnic  could  never  be  butted  on  intentional  falsehoods.  A  theory 
thus  became  necessary  whioh  sacrificed  the  letter,  but  retained 
the  spirit,  denied  the  i-eal,  but  affirmed  the  ideal  truth  of  the 
GoBpels.  The  mythical  theory  seemed  to  do  so — exactly  fitted 
the   mechanism   of    the   work.     It   made   the   evau^lteal   facts 

•  LcboD  JeiD,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  784.  7S5, 
t  n.id..  p.  Tis. 
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more  scientific  spirit,  had  &xpIaiiH:(1  m}*tlis  bh  created  l>y  the 
reciprocal  action  of  two  factors,  the  real  and  ideal,  and  had  traced 
lit  certain  cases  their  rise  even  in  the  hisroncnl  period.  The  mnw 
teiidcucy  liad  existed  in  Scriptural  as  in  classical  stndiea.  Mythical 
interpretations  hitd  Ueen  applied  long  before  to  certain  sections  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Eichhoni  and  Raner,  Vater  and  De  Wotte. 
had  employed  it  with  greater  or  less  freedom  and  thoroughness. 
It  bad  even  beeu  carried  into  the  New  Testament,  and  made  to 
explaiu  the  earlier  and  later  events  iu  the  life  of  .Jesns,  those 
prior  to  the  templatiou,  and  those  subsequent  to  the  crucifixion. 
Strauss  thus  only  universalized  a  method  which  bad  beeo  iu 
partial  operation  before:  made  the  myth,  iustead  of  a  portal  tu 
enter  and  leave  the  Gospels,  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  whole. 
In  doing  so  it  wus  not  enough  to  build  on  old  foimdations.  The 
enormous  extension  of  tlie  structure  needed  a  correspondhifir 
oxtcnsion  of  the  ba^e.  The  man  could  not  but  fail  at  the  end, 
whose  work  at  the  beginning  was  not  simply  HI  done  but  not 
done  at  all. 

The  application  of  the  mythical  theorj-  to  the  Gospels  was 
without  warrant  until  justified  by  the  most  searching  historical 
and  documenlary  criticism.  Precisely  here,  at  llie  most  crucial 
[.Ktint,  Strauss  failed.  liis  criticism  of  tlie  evangelical  ]iistories 
was  not  based  on  a  criticism  of  the  ovangetical  narratives.  The 
([uestions  as  to  their  origin  and  authenticity  are  dismissed  in  n  few 
sentences.  The  time  neccsaary  for  tlio  mytliical  creations  ia 
aSBumod,  not  proved,  to  be  there.  And  tliis  ^^tinting  deficiency 
involves  others.  Strauss  has  no  glimpse  as  to  the  value  of  Paul's 
testimony,  doe*  not  ace  that  through  Iiim  we  can  get  too  near  the 
sources  to  leave  the  mythical  faculty  room  for  action.  Nor  doe* 
he  see  the  importance  of  the  early  divisions  in  tbe  Church,  the 
security  this  gives  for  a  substantial  basis  of  well-discussed  facta 
OB  which  difference  was  impossible.  Then,  too,  he  Ikils  to 
■"eoognizo  the  significauce  of  the  early  commmiity  of  believere, 
the  evidence  suppUed  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  iuslitutions, 
their  distinctive  character,  and  specific  beliefs,  as  to  the  events 
that  created  and  the  facta  that  luiderlay  the  Church.  The 
mythical  theory,  indeed,  dissolved  at  the  first  touch  of  analyaJA, 
fell  under  the  weight  of  its  own  assumptious ;  and  the  T^fbrn  Jetu 
now  enrvives,  a  verj*  spleudid  monument  of  genius,  but  of  geuiiM 
that  tried  to  balance  the  pyramid  on  its  apex  and  failed. 

A.  M.  Faieuiairn". 
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THE  "SPEAKER'S  COMMENTARY"  ON  THE  TEMPLE 
AT  JERUSALEM. 


IT  is  prubably  no  i-xugg^raiioii  to  Bay  that  more  has  been 
written  regarding  the  Temple  at  JeruBalem  than  in  itv 
Bpect  to  any  other  building  in  tlie  known  world,  aud  nnfoi^ 
tunately  it  may  be  added,  more  that  is  wild  and  utterly  on- 
tenable.  Tliis  last  peculiarity  arises  from  several  causes.  Fiist^ 
because  all  the  earlier  restorers  were  entirety  ignorant  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and  of  the  local  circum- 
Btanoes  that  governed  its  oonstniction ;  it  was  not^  indt-ed.  till  the 
spot  was  surveyed  by  the  late  Mr,  Catherwood  in  183S.  and  his  plan 
published  on  a  sufficient  scale  in  18ti2t  that  restorers  had  such  a  map 
of  the  gp*ound  as  would  enable  them  to  adjust  their  measurements 
to  the  locaUty  with  anything  like  certainty.  Though  that  plmi  waa ' 
wonderfully  perfect  cousideriug  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made,  it  has  ance  becu  wuperseded  by  that  made  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  (now  Major)  Wilson,  R,E.,  in  18i>4-.5,  which 
leavee  nothing  to  be  de»ired  in  this  respect.  It  can  be  depended 
upon  almost  to  iuchcs.  and  has  beeu  engraved  on  a  scale  sufli- 
ciently  largo  for  all  topographioal,  if  not  quite  for  all  arcliitec- 
toral  purposes. 

A  second  cause  of  the  wilibiess  of  the  reatoratioub  hitherto 
attempted  i»  that  the  T»;mple  at  Jt^iiutalem  waw  quiti'  iiuiiiuy.  Not 
only  had  the  Jews  only  this  one  temple,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  wan  entiiely  of  tlieir  own  uiveutiou  and  utterly  unlike  th» 
temples  of  any  of  the  nations  around  them.     It  certaiidy,  a,t>\ 
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all  oventM.  wa«  quite  niiHko  the  teniplw  of  tlio  Egyptians  or 
Greeks.  It  may  havo  had  affinitien  with  thoso  of  the  Baby- 
Inniann  or  AMiyrintm ;  hnt>  tintwithfltandirtj;  all  tliat  has  keen  done 
of  late  yearg,  wo  know  no  very  little  of  what  tho  tftmplRs  of  Meso- 
potamia were,  that  thoeo  hardly  help  ur  oven  at  this  day,  and  tho 
amnimption  that  this  mip^ht  lio  po  wan  of  no  iwc  whatever  to  earlier 
restorertii.  Having  thus  no  atialogios  to  guidn  them,  and  oh  it  ta 
literally  and  abAoIntely  true  that  not  one  ntone  remainR  on  another 
of  the  Tomplp,  proporly  so  called,  it  is  not  t^  be  wondered  at^  that 
early  refitorere  failed  to  realize  the  truth  and  indulj^ed  in  fancies 
■which  were  utterly  nutenable.  In  nine  eases  out  of  ten  their 
object  was  to  produce  a  bnildini^  which  would  bo  worthy  of 
Solomon  in  all  his  fflory,  rather  than  a  sober  i-eproduction  of  the 
■very  moderate  buihling  described  in  the  Bible. 

In  addition  to  the  material  cauBes  of  uncertainty  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  architectural 
criticiem  has  begim  to  be  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  It 
is  no  longer  permissible  to  indulge;  in  fancii-s  without  at  If^ast 
quoting  authoritif^R  for  them,  and  consequently  even  if  the  induc- 
tions may  not  bo  warranted,  others  have  thus  the  opport.unity  of 
judging  for  themnelves  bow  far  the  restoration  is  bsAed  oa 
reliable  data.  Besides  the  steadying  effect  of  this  principle  ou 
the  imagination  of  a  restorer  it  involves  the  further  advantage  that 
all  the  fircurastnncM  of  the  case  must  be  taken  into  cousidera- 
tion.  If  any  important  piece,  of  evidence  is  omitted  its  absence 
is  easily  detected,  and  till  it  is  accounted  for  no  proposal  will  stand 
the  test  of  scientific  investigation. 

When  these  principles  came  first  to  be  applied  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Jews,  it  was  found  that  the  Temple  erected  by  Solomon,  and 
described  in  tho  sixth  chapter  of  tho  First  Book  of  Kings,  and 
the  third  of  the  Second  Book  of  L'hroniclea,  waa  an  exact  repro- 
duction in  stone  of  the  wooden  tabernacle  as  described  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  %vith  the  one  important  difference,  that  every 
dimcnBiou  in  tho  Tabernacle  was  doubled  in  the  Temple."  The 
consequence  was,  that  though  neither  taken  singly  is  quite  suiB- 
cient  for  a  satisfactory  restoration  of  the  plan  of  the  building, 
the  two  taken  together  iUuslrate  each  other  to  such  an  axtent 
aa  to  leave  veiy  few  point-s  unsettled.  When  tho  knowledge  so 
aeqnircd  was  applied  tfl  the  Temple  described  aa  scon  in  a  vision 
by  KzekicI,  it  was  found  that  his  description  tallied  so  exactly 
with  what  was  learnt  fi-ora  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  as  to 
leave  veiy  little  doubt  that  what  he  intended  was  to  leave  such  a 
record  of  the  divinely-inspired  form  of  their  peculiar  Temple,  that 
if  ever  restored  to  Jemsalem,  the  Jews  might  reproduce  it^  with- 
out deviation  from  what  they  considered  supremely  sacred,  an 

*  Th«  Holy  Sopnkbni  knd  tfmjS*  a*.  Jonualctn.     Mnrroj,  18QS,  Pl  78. 
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revealed  lo  thorn  by  God  Hiiuself.  Tbbi  preBumption  becomes 
almost  a  certainty  wlicn  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Ksdraa  the  J 
dwcription  of  the  Temple  as  restored  hy  Zorobabel,  aud  is  more 
than  confinncd  by  the  measurements  accidentally  supplied  by 
Hccaicufl.  The  real  and  final  proof,  however,  is  that  wheu  we 
come  to  protract  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  tlie  dimendoDH 
obtained  from  the  Itiblc,  filling  in  such  details  from  Josephu«  and 
the  Talmud  as  do  not  conilict  u-ith  that  paramonnt  authority,  we 
obtain  a  plait  of  this  celebrated  building  no  peifect  ati  to  satisfy 
the  cloifest  scnitiuy.  It  may  not  be  pi>8((ible  to  ascertuia  in  all 
tnatances  the  exact  thickue«s  of  n  wall  or  the  exact  spacing  of  a 
column,  hut  barring  sucli  dvtaiU,  the  plan  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  can  now  be  laul  down  in  exact  coul'onnity  mtli 
every  dimension  given  in  i)w  Bible,  with  all  those  fiimiehod  by 
Josephus,  and  even  witli  those  given  in  the  Talmud,  where  not  so 
clumsily  falsified  as  to  make  the  fraud  easy  of  detection.  The 
chain  of  evidence  is  now  in  fact  complete,  but,  like  all  chains,  if 
one  link  is  missing,  or  if  it  is  broken  in  one  part,  it  is  useless  for 
the  purpose  it  may  have  been  intended  fur,  and  till  that  fault  or 
flaw  can  be  repaired,  it  may — purhaps  must — be  rejected. 

This  being  so,  it  is  with  no  small  eonstematiou  that  those  who 
rest  their  faitli  on  the  uooiiracy  of  the  Bible  have  seen  an  attempt 
made,  in  a  qufwi-nationnl  work,  by  tliose  highest  in  dignity  and 
influence  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
tlie  Prophet  in  this  respect,  tmd  to  supplant  it  by  tliat  of  the 
Rabbis,  Were  it  not  for  the  anepiceB  under  wliich  this  is  done*  it 
might  be  passed  over  in  silenci; ;  but  it  ie  put  forward  under  such 
august  authority,  that  if  it  is  not  shown  to  be  untenable,  it  will 
,8pcedily  pass  into  an  accepted  dogma,  incapable  of  refutation. 

The  circimnstances  under  which  this  pro]K>9al  appears  are  theee — 
In  1863  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Deuison,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  conceived  the  idea  of  republishing  the  accepted  veraiou 
of  the  Bible,  but  accompanied  by  such  a  commentary  oe  should 
explain  to  all  ordinary  readers,  where  any  obscurities  or  difUcolties 
occurred,  what  were  the  solutions  arrived  at  by  the  best  and 
KRmdast  theologians  of  all  nations  A  eommittee  was  appointed 
to  CNxy  out  the  suggestion,  coniustitig  of  the  two  archbishops  aud 
four  of  the  most  learned  prelates  on  the  bench.  The  Regius  Pro- 
feesore  of  Divinity  and  other  learned  and  iufluuiitial  persons  were 
joined  to  them,  and  the  editorship  confided  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Cook,  of  Exeter.  Under  these  auspices,  the  boolts  botli  of  tiie 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  apportioned  to  those  divines  who 
were  assumed  to  be  most  competent  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
among  others  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  was  assigned  to  the  Rev.  G. 
Ourrey,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Cliarter  House.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  thia  eeleotiou  was  made  by  the  committee  because  tbev 
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thoiiglit  Dr.  Currey  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  \*ision 
of  the  Temple  dusciibed  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-second 
chapter.  Perhaps  they  tliought  that  comparatively  unimportant, 
but  it  certainly  is  that  part  of  the  book  most  genemlly  referred  to, 
and  in  which  laymen  at  least  feel  the  greatest  interest ;  and  it 
would  consequently  have  been  dearable  that  the  person  selected 
should  have  special  qualifications  for  that  part  of  the  task.  This, 
howevev,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  ca«o  in  the  present 
instance.  Nor  does  Dr.  Currey  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  in  the  asMstAuce  of  any  architect  or  draughtsman  to  aid  him 
in  reproducing  bis  ideas  in  a  form  which  would  render  them  intel- 
ligible to  others.  Had  he  done  so,  they  certainly  would  not  have 
been  put  foi-ward  in  their  present  crude  state — probably,  indeed,  not 
at  all. 

TKHPLicnr  Exekiel  ui  nvnoaxo  ut  Ub.  OrKutr. 
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Forhmately  Dr.  Guney  does  not  attempt  any  innovation  in  the 
two  inner  courts  of  ilio  Temple.     Ho  admitB  that  the  liuly  HouflO, 
fctood  in  a  court- 100  cnbita  square;  th«  altftr  in  another  of  similar 
dimetisions  iu  frout  of  it,  or  practically,  a«  tberu  was  no  divinon 
\\i\\\  betwi^en  them,  that  the  Temple  and  the  altar  stood  In  a  coi 
S(.K»  cubits  cant  and  west  mid  lOu  cubits  north  and  south*— the 
duuble  Tabernacle  iu  fact.    So  far,  thereforts  his  restoration  is 
satiafactof}-,  tuid  accfii:<U  in  the  most  essential  parts  with  all  we 
gather  from  the  othur  paragraphs  in  tlie  Bible  bcariug  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Had  he,  however,  bet-n  an  architect,  or  had  ho  drawn  ^ 
section  of  the  Temple,  ho  hardly  wuuld  have  left  the  colU  round: 
the  Tenjple  in  the  tuisatisfnctory  pt^ition  he  hat;  done.    -As  both; 
the  liebrew  luid  tlie  Septuagiiit  utte  the  ttamo  word  fur  tb^'  cor^. 
ridor  and  the  ccUh.  and  aw  the  Seer  wzk  meamiring  outwards,  and 
meutiojiH   the   4-cubit  clminbi.'r  firet,  it  is  evident  that  was  the 
width  uf  the  corridor,  uud  J  cubits  that  of  the  uells,  as  Justiphue 
telle  us  it  was  (Ant.  viii.  3.  2).      But  even  thus  placed,  as  Dr. 
Carrey  represents  them,  between  the  wall  of  the  Temple  <>  cilbit«i 
tliiuk,  and  their  own  wall  5  cubits  wide,  and  roofed  and  floored- 
solidly,  tli:.'y  must  have  been  the  darkest  dungeons  ever  iiivonteti, 
no  ray  of  light,  no  breath  of  external  air,  ever  could  have  i)enc^ 
tiated  to  their  gloomy  recesses-t    The  truth  is,  the  outer  wall  waa 
solid  only  up  to  the  floor  of  the  lowest  tier.   Above  tliat  tliero  were 
either  three  tiera  of  arches  or  three  galierios  with  pillars  in  front  i 
and  ivitli  wuidowB  at  back.     At  one  lime  I  was  Inclined  to  fancy 
the  firatf  but.  on  the  whole,  the  interpretation  of  verse  Ifi,  cliapteri 
xb.,  especially  in  the  Septnagint,  seems  to  favour  the  Itelief  it  was 
the  latter.     So  arranged,  a  cell  "^  feet  square,  with  a  li-foot  cor- 
ridor behind  and  a  7  J-foot  verandah  in  front,  if  not  a  cummodinns, 
is  at  least  a  habitable  abode,  and  such  an  arrangement  would 
externally  be  architecturally  pleasing.     This,  however,  is  a  detail 
not  affecting  the   main    qxicstion   at  issue,     Wiere  Dr.   Currey 
becomes  positively  original  is  when  he  erects  *'  the  separate  place" 
into  an  independent  court'  100  cubits  square  and  places  it  behind 
the  Temple,     For  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  authority  in  tho ' 
Bible,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  in  the  Talmud — certainly  not  in 
the  Sliddoth ;  and  Josephus  expressly  tells  us,  "  The  western  part 
of  this  court  had  no  gate  at  all,  but  the  wall  was  built  entire  on  that 
side"  (B.J.,  V.  5.2);  and  there  certainly  was  no  room,  nor  does  there 
seem  any  object,  for  a  coiui  behind  the  Temple.     It  would  have 
made  the  matter  clearer  if  our  translators  had  used  "separation 
place"  instead  of  "separate  place"  for  the  portion  that  was  cnt 
off.    What  it  means  is  clear  enough  from  Josephtis.    Speaking  of 


*  Holy  Bikto,  wilh  CnuiuioitUr?.     Mnmj.  1B76.     Vol.  ti.  p.  160  ot  tftqij. 
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Solomon's  Temple  he  sayB,  "He  alflo  p?acetl  a  partition  round 
ftbont  the  Teroplc.  -which  in  our  tongue  W6  call  Geision,  but  it  in 
oallt^d  ThrigcoB  by  the  flroelts,  and  he  raispd  it  up  to  the  height 
of  three  cubits,  and  it  wnsfor  the  eTcUiRion  of  the  roultitndc  from 
coming  into  the  Temple,  and  shoT\'ing  that  it  war  a  place  free  and 
open  for  the  pricfrta  only"  (Ant.  viii.  3.  9,  aoe  also  xr.  11.  5).  la 
deacrihinp;  Herod's  Temple  he  sriya,  "There  is  a  wall  of  partition 
about  a  cubit  in  height,  made  of  fine  stones  »o  as  to  be  gi-at«ful  to 
the  sight.  This  encompateed  the  Altar  and  the  Holy  House,  and 
kept  the  people  that  were  on  the  outside  off  from  the  priestfl" 
(B.  J..  V.  f).  6).  This  must  not  be  confounded  vn\\\  the  barrier 
beyond  the  "  ohel."  through  which  all  the  people  of  Israel  might 
enter,  but  the  passage  of  which  was  forbidden  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
to  them  only. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  how  any  one  can  read 
attentively  the  verses  in  which  ''the  scpamto  place"  is  mentioned 
without  perceiving  their  real  meaning.  Verse  12,  chap.  xH., 
describes  the  western  elevation  of  the  Temple,  which  is  here 
increased  from  00  to  70  cubits  in  consequence,  apparently  of  the 
staircases  leading  to  the  chambers  being  placed  in  the  angles. 
Verse  13  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  honse,  east  and  west.  Verse 
14  descnbestho  eastern  elevation,  where  with  the  "separate  place" 
it  raeiimircd  100  nibits.  Verse  ^T)\»  a  section  through  the  inner 
Temple,  when  again  with  its  galleries,  "separate  place,"  and  the 
porches  wliieh  lined  the  court  on  its  north  and  Ronih  sides,  it  made 
up  also  100  cubits.  The  two  next  verses  supply  some  details  of 
the  chambers  in  elevation,  which  were  not  given  when  before 
they  were  spoken  of  only  in  plan  (verses  6  to  11).  Verse  17  to 
the  end  of  the  eht^pter  deflcrihes  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
Temple.  If  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  methodical  nr  more  logical  than  the 
Prophet's  description  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  court  in  which  it 
stood.  On  the  other  band,  if  this  view  is  correct,  nothing  cao 
well  be  more  untenable  than  Dr.  Currey's  theoiy  that  "  the 
separate  place"  was  an  independent  court  placed  behind  the 
court  in  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Without,  however,  even  entering  into  any  detail  this  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  reads  with  attention  the  three 
chapters  in  which  ERckJcl  deacribca  the  Temple  and  its  appurte- 
nances. Chapter  xl.  is  wholly  oeenpied  by  the  outer  ronrt  or  courts, 
and  their  gateways.  The  two  last  vprscs,  however,  belong  properly 
to  the  chapter  sli„  and  they  and  every  word  of  tliat  chapter  are 
devoted  oxclumvely  to  the  Temple  properly  so  called.  "The 
building" — "Uie  house" — **the  Temple"  there  mentioned,  refer  ex- 
clusivoly  to  one  and  the  same  building,  and  cannot,  I  conceive,  be 
understood  to  apply  to  any  other.    Dr.  Cnrroy  admits  that  the 
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two  last  vorswi  of  chapter  xl.,  and  the  tt-ii  first  veraes  of 
chapter  xli.,  apply  to  the  Templi- ;  but  he  then  makes  the  Seer 
conduct  tlie  Prophet  through  a  wall  with  no  door  in  it,  to  an 
outeido  court  having  uo  direct  commnuicatiou  with  the  Temple. 
and  no  defined  use,  and  then  brings  him  buck  to  finish,  his 
deacriptinn  of  the  Temple  it«elf,  which  only  concludes  witJi  the 
twenty-«ixth,  or  last  verse  of  the  chapter.  Such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  so  totally  at  viirinncc  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
nnrrative,  that  it  could  only  be  accepted  on  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  that  it  waa  bo.  On  the  contrary,  however,  I  believe 
that  any  one  reading  rarefuHy  either  our  version,  or  more 
especially  the  Soptnagint,  must  perceive  that  there  ia  not  ono 
verse  in  chapter  xli.  in  whicli  the  separate  place  is  mentioned  in 
which  tho  Temple  is  not  mentioned  alao.  and  consequently  instead 
of  being  a  acpamte  court,  it  is  only  a  sacred  encloaure  in  which 
the  Temple  and  altar  stood,  to  which  the  priefits  only  were 
admitted,  and  from  which  all  others  wore  rigidly  excluded. 

The  last  chapter — the  forty-aecond — is  as  excluaively  devoted 
to  the  two  northern  courts,  which  contained  tho  storehouses  and 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  oflicee  devoted  to  the  services  of 
the  altar,  of  which  more  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  order 
to  make  matters  int«Ih'gible,  we  must  turn  back  to  the  outer 
court,  or  uoart«,  deecribeU  in  the  fortietli  chapter. 


The  erection  of  the  "separate  place"  into  an  indepeudent 
court  behind  the  Temple  is,  in  itsclt',  of  slight  importance  com- 
pared with  the  exaggerated  dimensions  of  500  cubits,  which  Dr. 
<hirrey  assigns  to  the  outer  court.  TJiis  is  done  wholly  on  the 
.authority  of  the  Talmud.  Xo  such  dimeiisdon  occure  in  the  liibls ; 
no  dimension  indeed  exceeding  100  cubits  is  to  be  found  there. 
It  h,  however,  a  perfectly  legitimate  liiitf  of  argument  to  assume 
that  it  may  he  so  if  it  can  be  hIiom'u  that  five  Kuceet«ive  uourts  or 
buildings  of  100  cubits  each  were  so  placed  as  to  make  up  that 
amount.  If,  on  the  other  liaud,  it  is  made  clear  that  there  was  no 
"separate  place"  behind  the  Temple,  the  difficulty  of  proving 
this  ia  irameuBcly  increased,  hut  may  not  be  insuperable. 

When  I  last  wrote  on  tho  subject  I  assumed  that  verse  15. 
chapter  xL,  was  final  on  tho  subject,*  for  I  then  thought,  and 
think  now,  that  it  expresses  tho  distance  between  the  inner  face 
of  the  outward  gate  and  tho  eastern  face  of  the  inner  gate. 
Dr.  Currey,  however,  points  out  tliat  the  measurement  may  be 
that  of  tho  gate  itself  from  its  inner  to  its  outer  face,  whioh  was 
also  50  cubits.  It  may  be  so,  but  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  will 
depend  mainly  ou  how  the  preceding  and  following  verses  are 
read.    According  to  my  view,  tho  mcaanrcment  of  the  gate  ends 
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with  verse  13,  and  the  three  following  describo  tlie  fnce  of  the 
court,  with  its  cells,  &c.,  on  each  side  of  the  gate  ^vithin.  The 
meaKuremeiit,  I  believe,  was  made  up  of — 

The  width  of  the  goto         -         -         -         25  cubit«. 
The  colomiado  and  cells  on  each  sido     -  60      „ 

Two  cells  or  uhanibcra,  7^  cubits  oacli    -  15      „ 


100 
lot  possibly  understand  how  "posts  of  threescore  cnbils" 
can  be  applied  to  the  circumference  of  an  inner  apartment  of  a 
gate*  and  surely  the  expression  in  the  Vnlgate,  '*  Et  fecit  frontcs 
per  sexaginta  cnbitos,"  is  much  more  applirable  to  a  colonnade 
on  each  side  of  the  gate  than  to  an  internal  feature.  If  bJa  plan 
of  the  gate  had  been  sufficiently  well  drawrn  to  be  intelli^ble,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  shown  in  anch  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
consideration.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  his  view  is  entirely 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Though  feeling  convinced  that  my  view  of  the  interpretation  of 
tfaeao  verses  is  the  more  i-easonablo  one,  they  are  eo  indf-finito 
that  no  valid  argument  can  well  be  based  on  them,  and  tlio 
controversy  as  to  the  sizo  of  the  outer  couit  mainly  Unges  on  the 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  vei«o  lU,  which  is  to  the  following 
effect:  "  And  he  measured  the  breadth  [of  the  court]  from  the 
forefront  of  the  lower  gate  iiilIii  the  forefront  of  the  inner  court 
without,  HX)  cubits,  eastwanl  uiid  northward."  In  eonimeuting 
on  this,  Dr.  Currcy  fii-st  roprovce  Keil  for  failing  to  observe  that  it 
was  not  from  gate  to  gale,  but  from  gain  to  court;  but  in  the 
same  note  he  makes  the  Banic  mistake  tiininelf,  for  in  the  end  of  it 
ha  Sfkye  it  was  *'froni  gnte  to  gate  eastward  and,  in  like  manner, 
from  gate  to  gain  narthward."  Even  with  thiH  (Correction  it  could 
hardly  have  boon  hh;  fortho  Seer  had  notat  that  p<iriod  approached 
the  northern  and  southorn  gates,  and  would  hardly  have  anticipated 
by  measuring  tho  distance  between  objeets  of  which  the  Prophet  at 
that  time  had  no  cognizance.  The  tnith  of  tbn  matter  is,  the  last 
words  of  the  verse  are  imintclUgible  as  they  st^ind  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  our  version.  If  they  expreas  anj-thing,  it  is  a  measurement 
ttt  right  nng!e»j  to  itself,  which  is  nonsense.  From  a  gate  either 
to  another  gate  or  to  a  wall  one  measurement  can  only  be  in  one 
direction.  Unfortunately,  too,  Dr.  Cun-ey's  plan  does  not  help  us 
in  this  dilemma,  because  it  makes  the  distance  from  the  lower 
gate  to  the  forefront  of  tKe  Inner  court  150  cubits,  which, 
besides  refuting  his  own  theory,  \h  larger  than  any  dimension  in 
Esekiel  by  ;'►'»  cubits.  From  the  same  gate  northward  we  pro- 
ceed 200  cnbitfl  before  meeting  anything,  and  then  not  the  inner 
court,  which  the  Seer  does  not  reach  till  verse  28.  The 
Septuagint  avoids  the  c-jnlradictiou  involved  in  the  last  words 
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of  the  verse  iii  the  Hebrew,  but  is  bo  intortod  in  its  mode  of 
e^cpression  tlutt  it  is  clifBcult  to  tmiiHlate  it  literally.  What  it 
aconis  to  mean  is  that  "  ho  measured  the  Tvidth  of  the  tiourt  from 
the  face  of  the  outer  gate  to  the  eorrei^jundiog  face  (tw^pwi-)  of 
the  inner  gate  looking  tratward*  towarda  tJje  east,  1<X>  cubits." 
But  hore  again  fu^f)iur  may  merc^ly  mean  in  the  opcu  air,  and 
ronsijqiiently  eitlier  face,  though  that  is  very  unlikely ;  but  the 
cxpreasion  is  agaiu  too  indefinite  to  base  any  argument  upon  it. 
The  fact  is,  the  continual  repetition  by  Ezekiel  of  the  measure- 
meuts  of  100,  50.  and  ib  cubits  rcudcm  it  IVequtiutly  vciy  dilficult 
U)  know  how  to  apply  them.  The  truth  appeare  to  be  that  if  we 
luid  only  the  vision  to  rely  upon,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
construct  a  rustoratiou  that  would  not  be  open  to  cavil  u^  to  iU 
internal  arrnngnmc-ntB,  though  wc  might  be  able  to  ubtiiiu  one 
that  would  limit  its  external  dimcnijione.  It  is  uot  difficuh. 
however,  tu  frame  one  which  shall  contain  oU  the  PiophetV 
lueoHuruments  aud  explain  all  the  arraugcmouts  oa  he  deBcribeii 

TKitrtB  Of  EzBKcn,  A3  IlRnynsD  BT  J.  V^nocsMK. 
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thcni ;  but  orcn  tlien  it  is  impoBsiblo  to  prove,  except  from 
cxtrauooiifi  sourcee,  that  there  may  uot  be  HOiue  other  way  iu 
which  any  particular  meaeni-emont  may  be  otlierwise  aacoimted 
for.    ThiE  is  ilriiic  iu  the  annexed  woudcut,  which  does  explaiu 
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everrtlung,  and  contaiiis  all  that  Esiokiel  Joacribea;  but  it  cannot 
be  (leoicd  that  if  it  were  not  for  other  passage  in  the  Biblo  and 
evideucu  th-rived  from  other  sourcos,  it  could  hardly  be  proved 
that  it  is  the  only  waj-  in  Avhich  the  Jifliuultioa  can  be  met.  One 
groat  part  of  these  arises  from  tho  fonos  of  the  gatowaye.  No  snob 
object*  wt!ro  introduct-d  in  the  Ttiberuaolu.  Nor  are  any  such 
mentioned  in  coimectioii  with  Solomon's  temple,  aor  did  those 
attaohud  to  Uerod's  temple  at  all  resemblo  them.  My  own 
inipraaeion  iw  that  thoy  are  burrowi?d  frum  Home  form  that  tho 
Prophet  was  familiar  with  in  Biibyloniii.  and  tlmt  wliilo  recording 
tho  Niored  form  and  dimenaions  of  the  Temple  for  the  benefit  of  his 
coimtrymen.  he  introduced  such  noveltiea  in  the  unessonUal  partR 
a«  he  thought  would  be  improvements.  Thi-ni  are  for  instance 
two  gateways  in  Sargou's  palace  city  at  Khoreabad  which  closely 
Toeemblo  those  described  by  Kzekiel.  bnt  are  very  vmhke  nnythins 
Wf  know  of  existing  elsewhere,  and  the  introduction  of  this  novel 
feature,  unless  caroftiUv  <lrawn  on  a  plan,  may  have  introdur-erf 

(Um  AT  KiiOROAnAtti 


that  vagucnefw  into  tho  Prophet  a  descriptions  wliich  has  prevented 
their  being  easily  understood. 

Be  this  ae  it  may.  when  we  depart  from  tho  mnderat*  dimen- 
siouH  prescribed  by  the  Prophet,  and  attempt  to  roconstmct  the 
outer  court  un  the  more  daiiug  dimensions  of  the  Talmud,  we 
get  into  diflicultiea  which  are  obnous  and  deem  iiisnporable. 
Like  the  Temple  itself  (xU.  tl),  this  court  was  snrmunded  by 
thirty  ceils  <sl.  17).  and  one  would  nntnnilly  expect  to  find  some 
proportion  between  them,  or  if  tliere  was  any  ditference  it  woidd 
be  in  favour  of  those  romid  the  Temple,  which  were  the  abode  of 
the  priests,  lather  than  in  tlwsc  of  the  court,  which  were  appro- 
priated apparently  only  tn  tlie  attendants.  According  to  Dr.  Currey, 
Imwever.  tiio  fonner  were  only  \  cubits  by  ■').  the  latter  were 
i5  cubits  acixuirc,  so  that  the  whole  thirty  cells  of  the  priests 
were  less  in  area  than  one  ccU  of  the  attendants.  Instead,  too.  of 
being  gloojuy  abodes,  without  light  or  air,  thoBc  of  the  court  etootl 
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free,  on  tliree  tddee,  wiUi  a  space  of  10  cubite  between  eacli,  and 
uv  doubt  with  windows  or  doois  on  eacb  side,  though  theito  are 
not  shown  in  the  plan.  The  cousequcuces  are  that  five  of  th(«e 
celle  occupied  a  frontage  uf  200  cnbiU  or  IM)0  feet,  and  the  whole 
tiiirty  extended  1»300  cubita,  or  1,8UU  feet,  or  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
leiiglb.  If  any  such  wafiteful  arranj;:emeiit  existed  in  any  temple 
or  town  in  ancient  or  niudern  tiinee,  Dr.  Cmrcy  ought  to  have 
told  UB  where,  for  it  certainly  is  not  generally  known.  Ho  should 
also  have  mentioned  how  he  H«pp08ed  these  balls  were  roofed. 
It  certainly  wan  not  by  flat  roofs  or  beams  laid  side  by  side.  The 
Temple  itself,  wliich  was  5  cubits  less  in  width  than  these  cells, 
required  two  rows  of  pillars  to  support  its  roof  (xH.  21),  and  with- 
out at  least  four  pillar.s  on  the  floor  of  each,  a  roof  37  feet  G  inches  in 
width  could  not  have  been  supported  by  any  means  known  to  the 
ancients.  We  are  surely  justified  in  rejecting-  Kueh  an  arrange- 
ment from  its  own  inherent  improbability.  There  is,  besides^ 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  justify  it,  and  oo  reason  to 
suspect  that  anything  so  extensive  was  ever  added  to  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  modest  dimensions  of  its  courts  were  1(K)  by  200 
cubits,  and  though  another  court  10<)  feet  square  was  probably 
added,  one  500  cubits  square,  or  nearly  twelve  times  as  largo  as 
the  original  two  courts,  was  never  dreamt  of.  In  fact,  there  ia 
no  single  passage  in  the  Bible  that  would  lead  tis  to  suppose  that 
any  court  larger  than  lOi)  cubits  square  was  ever  attached  to  any 
temple  befnro  Hcixtd's  time.  The  extemal  dimensions  of  his  temple 
over  all  we  know  were  400  cubits,*  though  he  is  said  to  have 
doubled  the  area  of  the  pre-existing  building  (B.  J.,  i.  21. 1).  Had 
he  doubled  Dr.  Currey's  temple  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  it  in  any  spot  in  Jeiiisalem. 

Notwithstanding  all  tlie  nianifebl  absurdities  it  leads  U\  it  might 
be  worth  while  examining  further  the  specification  of  the  Ilabbia, 
if  we  had  any  reason  for  supposing  that  they  hati  any  sources  of 
infoiTuation  which  wei-o  not  available  to  others.  This,  however, 
is  not  only  extremely  improbable  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  seem 
diffictdt  to  pei-ceive  how  the  Itabbis  came  to  adopt  their  ex- 
aggerated dimdiiwous  of  .')0(f  cubits.  They  knew,  either  from  the 
writings  of  .losephiis,  of  which  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant, 
or  from  tlic  gromjd  itself,  that  the  Temple  of  Herod— practically 
the  only  one  Uioy  knew  anything  about — was  400  cubits  square, 
but,  like  many  otlier  modern  restorers,  they  were  perplexed  with 
the  sacred  oUO  reeds  or  cubits  of  the  vision  of  £zctde),  and  like 
many  otheiT  they  chose  to  disregard  the  distinct  specification  of 
reeds,  and  substitute  cubits  iji  tiieir  place.  l>r.  Cuney,  however, 
fortunately  avoids  tliis  rock  from  which  bo  many  Testorcre,  frnm 
Lightfoot  downward,  have  suflered  shipwreck.     The  probability 
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that  it  was  fiom  tlm  misuuderetaudiug  that  tlio  Rabbis  adopted 
this  meaBurement  rises  alinust  to  cortaiuty  whou  wo  observe  ilit* 
nge  they  made  of  this  extra  100  cubits  when  tlioy  got  it.  Not 
knowing  what  elee  to  do  uLth  it,  thoy  put  it  into  tlie  "  court  of  the 
woiiHiri,"  a  featui-e  wliieh  was  first  introduced  in  Herod's  Temple, 
ajid  tliey  thus  made  it  IHdeubiis  H<]tiaro,  while  the  court  of  tlio  ineti 
of  Israel  reinained  only  11  cu1)it«  wide  by  135  in  length,*  or  rather 
less  than  one-twelfth  of  tliat  of  the  wuuien  I  With  all  duo  respect 
lor  the  new-burn  gallantry  of  the  Jews  under  Oontile  iuAueuoe,  it 
is  clear  thir?  was  not  so,  and  it  waa  only  because  that  courts  being 
an  innovation,  had  ito  sacred  dimenHiuus,  with  wliidi  they  could 
not  tamper,  that  they  used  it  to  make  up  their  total.  Even  then, 
however,  their  utmost  dimensions,  as  gathered  from  the  ^[iddDth, 
were  only  187  plixs  135,  or  322  cubits  ea^^t  and  west  by  185  nortli 
and  south.t  The  rest  was  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  of  v^hich 
they  disdaiutd  to  take  account,  but,  adding  what  we  know  of  it 
from  Joeephus,  it  is  still  imposaible  oven  with  its  doubled  dimeu- 
SQons  to  make  up  anything  even  in  theory  equal  to  500  oubita, 
while  the  ccufigumtion  of  the  ground  tells  us  in  immistaltable 
terms  that  it  was  even  then  only  400  cubits  square.  But  waiving 
this  last  objection,  all  the  Itabbis  contend  for— eveu  admitting  the 
extra  100  cubits  in  the  court  of  the  women — is  a  Temple  rebuilt 
with  increased  dimensions  by  Herod  which  measured  at  the  time 
of  its  dcatructiou  322  cubits  east  and  west,  by  135  north  and 
south.  All  beyond  this  was  appropriated  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
surely  no  one  will  contend  that  any  such  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  straugoni  either  in  Solomou'a  Tumple  or  in  that  dcecribed 
by  Ezekifl.  The  aesertion,  consyqueutJy.  of  the  llabbis  that  the 
Templo  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  remains  a  mere  asseition  un- 
supported by  any  internal  or  collateral  evideuoc.  The  Jliddoth 
coutaius  all  tlie  measinements  of  the  iuuur  Temple,  which  added 
together  give  the  322  cubits  by  135  mentioned  above,  but  beyond 
that  they  knew  uoUiing  and  du  not  pretend  to  have  any  know- 
ledge,  and  tliere  seema  consequently  no  possible  explanation  of 
theii-  adoption  of  the  larger  numbers  unless  it  was  aa  a  nicaus  to 
assimilate  it  with  the  500  i-eeds  which  the  Prophet  ascribes  to  the 
eacn:d  precincts  that  made  "a  separation  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  profeiie  place." 

Even  supposing  that  it  may  bo  difGcult  from  the  mere  words  of 
Kzekiel  to  prove  the  nogaiivc,  if  any  one  chooses  to  aaeume  that 
there  may  have  been  an  outer  court  500  cubits  square,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assert  that  there  is  no  expreaeion,  in  K;cckiel  or  in  any  book 
of  tlie  Old  Testament  from  Exodus  to  Esdras,  tliat  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  there  ever  was,  in  any  Temple  of  tho  Jews  before 
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fiefod'a  tima,  any  cmirt.  portion,  or  bafliling  that  exceeded  100 
unbtts  in  any  uiio  diructioiu  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  tlirce  (tr 
five  of  theae  may  make  up  a  luieat  liuneonon  of  300  or  5(X)  cobit«, 
ttinl  if  we  choose  to  throw  overboard  all  feeling  of  pmportiaii 
and  propriety,  all  roforenco  to  the  ground  *m  which  the  Temple 
stoorl,  by  potting  tnventy-five  of  them  togtither  a  st^ttare  may 
be  bnilt  np  of  these  dimensions.  Kvi^ii  thk,  however,  wiQ  be 
extremely  difiicttlt  if  the  "Separate  place"  can  be  ehown  to 
be  an  inner,  and  not  an  nnter  encloerare.  While  even  patting 
osido  the  monatroiiR  disproportion  of  the  ontor  court  and  itaappitr- 
tonancee  to  the  loner  and  more  important  enclostire,  it  seems 
iiardly  poesible  that  tlie  Prophet  would  have  failed  to  make  any 
allusion  to  it.  had  a  dimension  of  oOD  cubits  existed  anywhere. 

The  diHiculty  of  doterniiutng  these  muttere  ivith  absolute 
certainty  is  not  pecnhar,  imfortnnately,  to  the  text  of  Ezekiet,  but 
is  cvmmon  to  evety  verbal  Jescriptiou  of  any  building  where  the 
parta  are  dettcribed  separately,  without  general  dimeneious  being 
given,  and  where  there  are  no  local  indications  to  check  them  by. 
In  this  iuatauco,  uutesa  we  assuue  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  dream. 
those  checks  ore  abundant,  and  if  it  was  a  real  description  of  the 
ouc  Tomplo  of  the  Jews,  as  it  had  existed,  and  as  the  Prophet 
hoped  it  wuuM  he  agaui  rr^storod,  tlicre  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
about  the  iiuttter. 

!  .[One  uf  tlie  loestauA  must  distinct  testinionieH  oa  this  matter  la 
'that  ofHeoateits  of  Abdera.  He  resided  in  .lenif«alem  in  the  tim« 
of  Alexander  the  Gri'ut,  and  wrote  an  iinportjint  work  concerning 
the  Jews,  whicli  among  other  things  included  a  defloriptiun  of  the 
city  of  Jeruaalum.  What  wo  know  of  tliis  is  from  some  quotatiotis 
from  it  in  Jusephua'  answer  to  Apion,  (i.  :i2)  in  which  the  Temple 
is  incidentally  mentionod  and  it«  dimenaioos  stated  as  '*  about  ^(X) 
feet," — 5  plethra — *'king  and  liH)  cubits  broad."  As  Josephns  wb« 
quoting  him  not  specially  witli  reference  to  the  Temple,  and 
racr^y  adduces  this  to  prove  his  general  trust  worthiness  in  ottier 
maituny  and  as  no  onu  knew  better  than  he  did  the  whole  liistory 
of  the  Temple  and  its  dimensionK  both  before  and  after  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Herod,  his  endorsement  of  Heeatens*  testimony  is  sa 
satiKfaotoiy  that  it  can  hardly  be  sot  aside,  and  certainly  not 
nuiess  some  very  strong  o\ndeiice  can  bo  brought  against  it.  But 
Dr.  Carrey  objects  that  3fW)  cubits  or  450  feet,  which  my  theory 
reqniros,  are  not  the  5  plethra  of  necatens ;  but  when  the 
thiekncre  of  the  two  walls — say  12  cubita — and  the  projection  of 
the  eastern  portal  are  added,  these  must  have  made  up  470  or  480 
feet,  which  is  qiute  aulRciently  near  to  Justify  Hoeatens  in  saying 
it  was  about  yiO  feet  lung.  If,  however,  it  does  not  quitt-  agree 
with  tny  450,  still  leas  is  it  hi  accord  with  Dr.  Carrey's  760.  In 
the  one  case  it  is  nine-tent  lis  of  the  whole,  iu  the  other  500  i«  only 
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two-thirds  of  750 ;  and  thou^U  aii  author  inigbt  oall  a  baildiag 
which  woe  450  or  470  iV-et  "  iibout  .^00  fact  long,"  ho  couUI  hurdly 
bi)  eo  far  mistaken  as  to  describe  ono  ^rhich*  i-oally  woe  a  squaro 
750  feet  as  if  it  were  only  about ."»  plethra  in  length. 

But  tliere  is  one  other  rocamiroineut  given  by  Hccateus,  ainl 
tills  time  without  doubt  or  hesitatioii.  Ho  says  tho  Teinplo  was 
*'100  oubitH  in  hitadlli."  Thin  is  so  exactly  tho  ineasaremcnt  wu 
obtAii]  froni  E;ie£iel  and  tho  other  hooks  of  the  Bible,  that  it 
hardly  admits  of  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  width  of  the  Temple 
in  the  4th  century  ux.,  aud  that  no  mich  court  ab  the  Talmud 
spec-itit-fl  and  as  Dr.  Currey  adopts,  was  tlirn,  at  all  events,  thought 
<tf.  This  fqjccification  is  so  precise  as  to  render  it  nearly  certain 
that  no  sotitheni  court  was  rebuilt  after  the  return  from  the 
captinty;  but  aa  Ezekiel  certainly  describes  sucU  a  feature,  it  is 
probable  that  sometliiug  of  the  sort  may  hare  been  added  to 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  fomt  of  ground 
that  would  render  such  on  addition  at  all  improbable.  On  the 
pontrary,  aH^r  the  addition  of  an  eastern  court,  making  up  the 
length  east  and  we«t  to  300  cubits,  the  erection  of  one  south  of 
the  altar  is  one  of  the  moBt  obrioua  modes  that  could  be  suggested 
for  obtaining  additional  a(;comiiiodatiou  if  req^uircd. 

It  LB  almost  certain,  at  Ihn  same  time,  that  some  additional 
boildingB  exiHted  in  the  uortli-weptern.  angle ;  but  whether  tliey 
were  properly  to  be  couadered  a  part  of  the  Temple  or  of  the 
Citadel  Baris,  is  not  so  dear.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  Tower  jVjitonia,  which  replaced  Baris,  was  the  plauc  where 
the  garments  of  the  priests  and  the  treasures  of  tiie  Temple  were 
guarded  (Ant.  xv.  11.  4)  in  the  same  mauneraa  Kxekiel  describes 
it  being  done  in  a  court  at  the  north-west  angle  of  his  Temple." 
Tiie  whole  of  the  forty-«econd  chapter  of  hie  book  is  devoted  to 
tliis  court  and  the  adjoining  one.  It  evidently  was  less  sacred 
than  the  other  parts,  and  though  in  a  perfect  temple  such  as  he 
was  describing  it  was  an  essential  part,  probably  Jn  Solomon's, 
and  certainly  in  Herod's,  il  partook  more  of  the  natui-e  of  a  secular 
than  of  a  eacred  adjunet. 

The  real  aud  final  proof  of  all  that  has  been  advanced  above  is 
of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  adduced  in  a  magazine  artick-.  It 
consists  in  caii^fully  protracting,  on  a  sufllcieut  iscale  on  the 
ordnance  survey,  all  the  intlications  giveu  in  Ezeklet  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bible.     When  this  is  dune  It  in  found  that  all  the 

■  On  Vtfi  183  of  hi*  oamtDe&lary  ou  EiwVIel,  Dr.  Cnrror  glvei  ■  woodcot,  wLhih 
proroBBoa  to  rapnwnt  mr  theory  af  '&u,'iwVe,  Temple.  How  importc^Ur  ll  3ofa  n  my 
p«raaii  mMj  juMge  bjr  t-oiujroriiiK  iii,v  »o("i«nt  (p.  SHill  viitli  hi«.  lly  omitting  vaj  oorth- 
ve(t  ^')tl^t  mil (iR other,  hii  mnkci  toy  |iroixiHii[  abaurd.  Tu  Iliu  uurLb  d  lltu  "  »e(uu«t(» 
ptkc«  "  (xHi.  1 )  vru  n  court,  itr  it  ina.y  b>>  tiv4  conrta,  vUch  v«r«  IndlspeimUa  puts  ol 
tho BiTsngL-muut!!.  If  [  tisl  omillcil ■(h«Di  I  should  htrc  fkiled  to  explain  on;  port  oi 
tlia  f«rty>«MODd  ebnpt*!-.    i 
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portioo6  aii<l  othor  parte  mentioned  by  JoBepliiiB  fit  uxactlv  into 
the  spare  plaei-s  without  any  alteration  or  cuaxitig-  whuttiver  ;  iso 
do  all  the  meaBureroents  of  the  Tahnud  with  the  ranglu  exueplion 
of  tilt-  extra  hundred  cubits  which  bb  above  mentioned  tho 
fiabbifi  put  into  the  court  of  the  women.  When  thia  in  done  it  in 
found  that  the  altar  etands  in  the  centre  as  Esekiel  describee  it, 
with  ite  centre  150  cnbits  from  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  of 
Solomon's  porch,  as  shown  in  the  survey,  and  150  cubits  fntm  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  Temple.  The  survey  proves  that  tiio 
Temple  could  never  have  extended  further  eastwanh  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  beHeve  that  the  back  of  the  Tcmpk-  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  or  snoh  steep  grotind  at  least,  that  it  could 
only  be  extended  further  westward  by  such  vnat  subBtructions  »h 
those  of  Herod.  Thia  lost,  howcvor,  is  an  assnraption  which  can 
only  be  proved  by  underground  explorations  which  hove  not  yet 
been  imderlakcii.  But  practically  the  rcsnlt  is,  that  thia  one 
dimension  of  300  cubits  east  and  west  is  pcifoctly  in  accordance 
with  all  we  Icam  from  the  Bible,  from  Josephus,  and  from  the 
Talmud  as  corrected  above,  and  fits  so  exactly  to  tho  p-ound  that 
when  laid  down  from  ctrtaiu  local  indicatioiif  it  would  be  easy 
to  drive  a  stake  into  the  centre  of  the  threehiug-tloor  of  Arauuab, 
wliich  should  certainly  be  within  a  couple  of  feet,  or  at  all  ev<^Tiis 
of  cubits,  of  where  the  central  post  stood  in  tke  days  of  David ; 
or,  to  speak  more  coiTectly,  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so  if  it  were 
not  that  now.  as  then,  that  threshing- floor  is  a  plain  level  plat- 
form of  smooth  rock,  move  admirably  adapted,  both  from  it» 
surface  and  fram  its  position,  to  be  a  threshing-floor  tlian  any 
other  known  spot  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  the  altar  beuig  fixed,  which  it  can 
easily  be,  that  of  tho  Holy  of  Holies  and  all  tho  other  essential 
parts  of  the  Temple  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  all  these 
are  protracted,  a  complete  plan  of  the  Temple  can  be  obtuuied, 
wliich  shall  bo  accurate  within  veiy  narrow  Uniita  of  deviation, 
and  in  wliich  every  detail  shall  be  laid  down  either  with  perfect 
accuracy  or  deviating  from  the  truth  by  so  minute  »  diUerents; 
BS  to  be  of  no  importance  ftir  any  historical  or  topographifjal 
purpose.  The  rlevatinns,  also,  can  bo  worked  out  with  fair 
approximate  certainty.  The  forms  are  not  doubtful,  nor  tJie 
dimensionsi,  but  the  details  of  the  ornamentation  must,  for  tho 
present  at  least,  be  left  a  good  deal  to  imagination.  Tliis  ariwH 
principally  because  we  do  not  know  how  for  the  rebuildere  in 
Herod's  time  reproduced  the  forms  of  Solomon's  Temple,  or  to  what 
extent  tliey  adopted  the  then  fashionable  style  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  not  knoMm  whether  any  one  has  taken  the  pains  to  protract 
all  tliese  dimensions  in  sufficient  detail  to  prove  the  case  with 
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certainty.  No  attempt,  at  all  eveiitft,  has  been  niade  to  pubtiflli 
thenif  nor  ia  it  likely  that  any  one  will  da  so  in  this  country.  The 
prooeeH  is  laboriouH,  and  tlio  oxponsc  of  onp;i'J*-^'i'iK  ^^*^  plates  on  a 
Roffioient  Bcal(\  and  i>uUliflliinj^  them  with  thi?  rnqiiiRite  lettorprns*!, 
would  he  such  as  to  diseonrage  any  attempt  of  tJie  sort  being 
madu  while  the  wiUi  of  tho  work  would  not  probably  eovor  tho 
*!xp*;n8e8  of  tlio  necoisarj'  adviTtisoinonla.  It  wonlcJ,  of  oonific, 
be  the  sillieKt  imp&rtinunco  to  accuao  tlio  prelates  and  others  who 
form  the  committee  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  or  the  clergy 
generally,  of  indiffi'ronce  to  the  subject.  If  it  were  only  that, 
the  diffictdty  conld  be  got  over.  They  and  most  of  their  eom- 
peers  arc  earnest  on  the  subject,  and  would  gladly  wolcnnie  n.ssist- 
ance  to  the  cause  of  tnitJi,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 
But  they  cannot  comprehend  the  argument :  architoctuvc  and 
plau-dra^viiig  are  not  taught  in  auy  school  frequented  by  the 
upper  classes  iji  this  couutry,  and  consequently,  except  piofuBsional 
m«n,  not  one  educated  man  in  a  thuusand  lias  a  cbauco  in  \ue 
buBY  after-life  of  masteiing  even  the  elemeiit-8  of  the  science,  or 
knowing  what  it  meant!.  Auy  one  who  Iuih  ever  attempted  to  press 
an  architectural  argument  on  even  the  best-educated  men.  must 
liavo  been  aumned  to  observe  the  puzzled  expresyinn  <»t  Iheir  couu- 
teii&Dcirs.  Their  uiinds  instinotively  wander  from  the  rocky  heighta 
of  Palestine  ttr  the  pleasant  vales  where  Hanwcll  and  Karlswood 
are  situated,  and,  thougJi  too  polite  to  wiy  so,  they  thiuk  the  sooner 
his  friends  take  charge  of  the  drwimer  the  better.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  in  that  curiuue  persisteuce  with  which  the  Jews 
adhere<l  to  their  own  one  form  of  Temple,  from  the  first  time  they 
formed  a  commuuity  of  their  own  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  till  the 
(leBtmction  of  their  city  by  Titus,  we  have  one  of  the  most  marked 
illustrations  of  that  persevering,  nnchang^iiig  segregation  frnm 
other  races  wiiich  characterizes  tbtit  people  to  the  present  day. 
They  do  not  feel  that  the  fact  of  the  Tabernacle  being  described 
byone  whosawit  in  the  desert — and  that  hardly  peems  doubtful — 
and  the  nnconscioua  testimony  of  its  perfect  agreement  with  all 
«nbsequent  Temples  in  all  ages,  is  one  of  the  best  anB\ver8  that  can 
be  given  to  those  who  contend  for  the  late  compilation  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
other  parts,  there  is  sufficient  internal  eWdence  to  prove  that  those 
who  described  tlis  Temples  must  have  seen  the  buildings  they 
were  describiug,  ko  that  when  properly  realized  and  undci'stuod, 
the  architectural  history  ruus  Uke  a  giiidiug  tlircad  through  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  gives  a  fixity  and  local  reality 
to  all  tUe  events  that  occurred  in  and  about  Jerusalem.  But  it  is 
more  than  even  this.  The  vaulted  chamber  known  aa  Wilson's 
arch — becausi*  discovered  by  that  ofTiccr — may  or  may  not  bo  the 
dungeon  in  which  Christ  was  scourged,  but  this  at  least  ts  certain. 
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it  was  one  of  the  undergroimd  chambers  of  the  Tower  Antonia 
which  was  the  Praetorium,  the  residence  of  the  Boman  Governor. 
It  was  in  a  hall  in  that  building  of  which  that  and  the  adjoining 
arches  formed  the  subBtructure,  that  Christ  was  judged,  and 
whence  he  was  led  forth  toward  the  country,  and  cracified  be- 
tween two  robbers  on  the  brow  of  tiie  Kidron. 

To  those  who  can  appreciate  and  understand  architectural 
evidence,  these  things  arc  as  capable  of  proof  or  disproof  as 
geometrical  problems;  and  as  the  evidence  now  stands,  they  are 
as  above  stated,  and  g^ve  a  tone  of  reahty  and  local  tmth  to  a 
great  deal  that  without  it  is  shadowy  and  contradictory  in  the 
highest  degree.  Putting  it  even  on  the  lowest  footing,  and  with- 
out asking  for  any  greater  degree  of  credibihty  in  the  Evangehsts 
than  any  other  men,  they  were  so  much  nearer  in  time  to  the 
events  they  were  narrating  that  in  any  court  of  law  their  testi- 
mony would  be  accepted  in  preference  to  that  of  either  the  Babbis 
or  the  Crusaders ;  and  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  architectural 
evidence,  it  seems  impossible  to  refuse  credence  to  what  they  say. 
But  because  few,  if  any,  can  or  care  to  follow  the  architectural 
argument,  the  topography  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
remains  to  them  an  inexpUcable  mystery,  and  the  fertile  origin  of 
theories  as  unfounded  as  that  of  Dr.  Currey  regarding  the  Temple, 
as  described  by  Ezekiel. 

Jas.  Feroussok. 
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